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JOYCE DORMER’S STORY. 

BY JEAN B 0 NC (E U R. 


chapter xxvn. 

Mrs. Carmichael, or rather Mrs. Gresford, 
had been Mrs. Howell’s lodger for many years, 
and it was in her care that she had left Doris 
when she went on her sorrowfnl journey to - 
Oraythorpe. Mrs. Howell, too, had nursed 
her through the illness that came upon her 
after receiving Mr. Carmichael’s letter. In 
fact, Mrs. Gresford’s two friends, each a true 
friend in her respective sphere, had been 
Mrs. Chester and Mrs. Howell ; so that Doris’s 
first thought in her perplexity add distress 
was to flee for refuge to her mother’s humble 
friend, who had known her all her life* 

It waa five years stnoe they had seen each 
other, for, after Mrs. Gresford removed to 
another village “ for work,” as Doris had told 
Joyce, Mrs. Howell was persuaded by some 
relatives in the eastern counties to take up 
•toer abode nearer to them. And there she 
had boon ever since, her little sohool flourish- 
ing* and herself living in greater comfort than 
the had bean able to do in the south. 

Mrs. Hawaii had been up for some time, 
and breakfost was on the table. She looked 
at the dock, and findin g that it wae half-an- 
hour beyond her usual breakfast-hour, aha 
font softly upstairs to the best bed-room, a 
aart of statu apartment, where Doris lay fort 
ade^> beneath a canopy of white dimity, pure 
end spotless oaths snowoutside. And eoun- 
taptaa and pillows wars as white as 


curtains, and so was Doris’s pale face, quite 
white enough to earn the name of the “ snow 
child ” that Mr. Chester had given her. 

“ Poor lamb,” said Mrs. Howell, gently 
disposing the ourtain so as to shade her feoe 
from the light, f< she looks scarce older than 
she did five years ago. I won't disturb her, 
better let her sleep on a hit.” 

And Mrs. Howell descended to her break- 
fost, and ate it wondering Where Doris had 
come from. And then, still meditating upon 
the subjeot, she took up her knittings and 
knitted away, every now and then listening if 
she could hear sounds betokening the ap- 
pearanoe of her guest. 

At length Doris’s footstep was heard on the 
stairs, and Mrs. Howell bade her good morn- 
ing. Doris was refreshed and sobered by her 
night's rest. She had accomplished her flight, 
she was tolerably safe in her hiding-plOoo, 
and now what was to be her next stejfP She 
had acted So for entirely from impulse, and 
now she must sit down quietly and consider 
how for she had been right and how for 
wrong. And still, though she fott doubtfal 
of the ooarse she had taken, she folt that her 
impulse Was true, that she had fled foam 
something that was in some way fries, though 
she could not understand it. She shrank 
from the frlse element, though she could not 
define it; she knew not what she dfobetfeted, 
but she had an intcdt&te perception that soma- 
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where truth was wanting. She had, however, 
entire confidence in Mrs. Howell’s good sense, 
so, alter breakfast, seating herself, as she had 
done many a time as a child, At Mrs* Howell 1 ! 
fast, she told her story* 

She told her of the last five years; of her 
mother’s death ; of her Unde Carmichael, of 
Aunt Lotty, of Joyce Dormer, and of the 
strange revelations of the last few days. And 
Mrs. Howell listened attentively. 

“ Child/' she said^ M are you sure that you 
have done right in leaving those that are kith 
and kin to you t ” 

“ I don't know," answered Doris, sadly ; 
“they didn't know me as you do, and you 
were my mother's friend." 

“ And they are your mother's relatives." 

“ Relatives," said Doris : “ of what use are 
suoh relatives as Uncle Carmichael. How he 
can be my mother's brother I do not under- 
stand, for never were two people more unlike." 

“ He has taken good core of you since hor 
death." 

“ And why P Because ho has found out 
about my mother’s marriage; and having 
some spite against Mr. Lynn, he wants to 
revenge himself by getting the fortune from 
little Archie Lynn for his sister’s child.” 

“ And Mr. LynnP” 

Doris shivered. “ I don’t feel like a daughter 
to him,” she said, 14 1 can’t help thinking of 
my mother and what she suffered. I never 
saw Mr. Lynn till a few months sinoe, and 
people can’t get up filial feelings on the spot. 
I don’t believe in it, and I can’t go and live 
at Lynnoourt. I should never be happy, I 
should be thinking all the time that it ought 
to have been my mother’s, and if it had been 
■he wouldn’t have died. It would be like 
dancing upon her grave to go and live there 
in ease and luxury. No, I could not do it. 
I'd rather go hack to my old life and work for 
my living as I used to do. Oh, Mrs. Howell 1 
let me stay with you and help you to teach or 
to do anything. I have been used to work, you 
know." 

- Mrs. Howell shook her head. 

* “I'm afraid that won’t do. We must 
think it over.” 

“ But you won't betray me, Mrs. Howell P" 
exclaimed Doris, impetuously ; “ you won't 
tom me away P you'll let me stay till I've 
thought it ell over, end feel right about it ? " 

“Turn thee away!” said Mrs. Howell, 
fondly stroking Doris's hair* “ No, dear ; stay 
as long as you like ; only, couldn't you send 
yrurd to them, they must be so anxious about 
youP" 

’ “X might write to Joyce," said Doris, 
musingly; “hut, then, they would know 
where l was from the postmark.” 


“I have a sister in London: she would 
post the letter from there." 

“ That will do ; and I must write to Mr. 
Chester also. He will help me, if anyone can*" 

44 Ay, that he will," returned Mrs. Howell ; 
94 that's well thought o& Mr. Gabriel is as 
wise as a judge, and he'll know just what 
ought to be done.” 

44 Wiser, perhaps," thought Doris. And she 
wrote her letters : one to Joyce, that told of 
her safety without disclosing her place of 
refuge ; another, a longer, fuller one, to Mr. 
Chester, telling him of all that had happened, 
of her doubts and difficulties, and begging him 
to come to her; 44 for, you know, dear old 
Gabriel/' she said, 44 that my mother made 
you a sort of guardian, and, as you have plenty 
of money, and can go where you please, do 
let it please you to come to the poor 4 snow- 
ohild,' who has fled out into the snow, and 
is shivering all alone in the cold world." 
This latter clause was purely metaphorical, 
as Doris was Bitting comfortably by the fire- 
side, with Mrs. Howell blandly contemplating 
her from tho opposite corner, and meditating, 
like Aunt Lotty, on the possibility of a wedding, 
with Mr. Chester and Doris for bridegroom and 
bride. 

• • • • » 

The sun went down early, though he had 
not done much to fatigue himself during the 
day ; perhaps he found it too cold for him, 
and his rays might get frozen on their way 
down — at any rate, he found it stiff and 
awkward work, and he was by no means 
on such good terms with the earth as in the 
jolly summer time, though he was nearer to 
her now. But some friends are best friends at a 
distance, and so it might be with the sun and 
earth — who knows ? He might not like her 
so well when they were more thrown together. 
And when he sank to rest, the little warmth 
that had tried to penetrate the cold atmo* 
sphere departed, the thermometer fall to 
freezing- point, and the robins, hiding their, 
heads under their wings, tried to fall asleep 
without any uncomfortable fairs as, to the 
morrow's food. The water an the pools began 
to harden, and even to some cold rooms ice* 
was found in the jugs, so that, altogether, 
regular Christmas weather was owning on, far, 
somehow or other, people seem to think, thafr 
Christmas is scarcely Christmas without a 
good hard frost. People would certainly have 
a seasonable Christmas this year; them was 
■now on the ground and it was fraering. 

Mia. Howell was deoorattog the dresser and 
the mantel-shelf with sprigs of holly, far it 
was Christan&s-Eve. Christmas-Ev* ! What 
would they be dotogat Green Oakn and Lynn* 
oourt? . , 
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Own Oik» mad Lynnoourt hmd amal- 
gamated. Aunt Lotty was sitting in tor 
arm-chair listening almost as eagerly ms the 
tittle Lynns themselves to the stones that 
Joyce was telling them. The younger child 
wms seated on Joyce's Imp, whilst Archie, on 
m footstool close by. was leaning his elbows on 
his knees, and gazing earnestly with his large 
dark eyes into her face. He was ms one 
fascinated. Gradually he edged himself nearer 
and noarer, and then removing his elbows 
from hie knees beheld tight by Joyoe’s dress, 
a h though he feared she would escape, and hie 
largo eyes seemed to grow larger and larger 
as the interest of the story increased. 

And where Were the heads of the houses P In 
the small inn of a remote village in 1 Devonshire, 
sat Mr. Lynn and Mr. Carmichael ; they tod 
just arrived after a hard day's travelling. 
The two men who had not spoken to each 
other for more than twenty years. Both were 
intent now upon the same object — the recovery 
of a lost relative. Had the old feeling passed 
away P Had they forgiven each other their 
trespasses P Had, at last, the daily prayer been 
uttered aright ? 

Calm, stern, determined, with his thin 
lips more compressod than ever, Mr. Car- 
michael took the lead ; whilst his companion, 
upon whose haggard countenance traces of the 
emotion of the past night were visible, passively 
assented to all his arrangements. They had 
been, after some difficulty, accommodated 
with a private sitting-room, for the resources 
of the inn wer*> not great. And hither tho 
landlord was summoned to be Gross-questioned 
as to the events of the week, it being supposed 
that he would be well up in all village gossip. 

“ Did he remember Mrs. Carmichael and 
tier daughter P " 

* “ Of course he did ; everyone in the plaoo 
Jem* and respected them." 

“Then he knew Miss Carmichael by sight ? " 

“ Yes." 

“ Had she been in H- — during the las t 
few days P " 

“ Eb thought not, or to shou l d have known 
of it." 

44 Was to quite sure that she had not been 


“He could not say; to tod been a good 
■dtol occupied, mad tod heard nothing of such 
k a thing. It wms just possible, he wouldn't 
•my for certain, that she had not been." 

Mr. Omrmiohmel hesitated*; to looked at the 
landlord, who wms a great over g r o w n man, 
with a somewhat stuped but honest oounte- 
nsnee. Mr. Carmichael derided to make use 
t«4if aim. 

7 gentleman had earns down on a 

* *** ** ’rif importance. The landlord could 


be of use to them. Might they depend upon 
him?" 

The landlord of the small inn suddenly be- 
came great in hk own eyes. Certainly, they 
might rest assured that their oonftdenoe would 
not be misplaced. And the landlord, swel- 
ling with incipient dignity and curiosity, 
listened. 

I 44 The stout gentleman, in the glossy broad- 
cloth and massive gold chain was Mrs. Car- 
michael's brother." 

44 Like enough ; he had always thought she 
belonged to gentlefolk. And now wit to 
came to look more attentively at Mr. Car- 
michael, he had a vague recollection of having 
eeen him before. Yes, he remembered now, 

I it must have been at the funeral." 

I “ He, tiie landlord, might remember that, 
after Mrs. Carmichael's death, tor daughter 
went to live with some of tor mother's re- 
latives ? " 

14 Yes ; tho landlord had heard it, and he 
had heard say what a fine thing it was for 
her, and he hoped she was well and happy, 
for ahe was too tender a young lady by for to 
go on living as she and tor mother tod been 
living. They'd had a deal to suffer, they tod*" 

Here Mr. Lynn shrank further back into 
a corner of the sofa, and pressed his hands to 
his forehead ; and Mr. Carmichael observed, 
somewhat sternly, that they did not wish to 
hear anything of that nature. Whereupon the 
landlord bowed obsequiously, and begged 
* pardon. 

44 All they wanted was present information. 
Miss Carmichael had suddenly left tor rela- 
tives, and it was believed that she had re- 
turned to some of her friends in Devonshire." 

44 They’d no friends of their own sort tore," 
said the landlord ,* 44 they’d only been tore 
four or five years, and there wms no one stout 
that she'd be likely to oome to unless it was 
Widow Wilson at the Heath Farm ; she used 
to be very kind to them, and it wee many a 
fowl or a new-lsid egg Mrs. Oanniatoel tod 
tod from there, to say nothing of new milk." 

Mr. Lynn groaned in anguish. And to 
tod been living in such luxury. And again 
Mr. Carmichael found it neoessary to check 
the landlord's reminisoences. 

How for was the Heath Farm f 
l Not over a quarter of a mile ; to would 
step up himself, if Mr. Carmichael pleased ; 
to should be mote likely to find out, if the 
young lady had been there then Mr. Car- 
michael would, if eo be as she had ahy reaeon 
for not wishing him to know. 

The force of which argument Mr. Car- 
michael appreciated, end aooeptod the land- 
lord's offer accordingly. And tto> landlord 
went on his fruitless errand, for no Mhw Oar- 


michael bid bun there or bid been beard of. 
And inquiries in other directions bad been 
equally unsuccessful. However, Mr. Car- 
michael determined to see Mrs. Wilson him- 
self the next day ; and discovering that she 
had really spoken the truth on the previous 
evening, determined to go to the village where 
his sister had settled on her arrival in England. 
And so be spent Christmas- Day in vain en- 
deavours to find the lost sheep. Miss Car- 
michael had neither boon heard of nor seen, 

and so he returned to II to rejoin his 

companion. Mr. Lynn had felt that business 
matters might be safely entrusted to his 
brother-in-law, and so had remained behind. 
His Christmas- Day was spent in wandering 
through tho little village where his wife had 
lived, in picturing her life, her trials. He 
had seen tho room in which she died, and 
now he stood beside the humble grave wherein 
she rested from all her sorrow. Yob, it was 
all over now,— 

All tho aching of heart, tho restless unsatisfied longing, 
All tho dull deep pain, and constant anguish of patience ? 

And he oould never tell hor what he too had 
suffered, for the dead hear not. As they left 
us, so they lie, and the tomb has dosed upon 
their griefs, their wrongs, their agony. None 
can make reparation to them for injustice 
.done, none can be forgiven by them or forgive j 
in turn. For the battle is over, and the j 
Death Angel, sounding his trumpet over the 
hard-fought field, proclaims a truce— a truce 
that ends not until a louder trumpet Bounds, 
and the dead, small and great, are summoned 
to their last acoount. 

CHAPTER XXVIII. PROM JOYCE DORMER’S 
DIARY. 

My story still runs on. I sit in my little 
poroh-roosn and meditate, with my feet on the 
fender, and my eyes staring into the fire as if 
I oould see therein, as in a fiery mirror, the 
scenes that make the chapters in my story : 
and I feel myself an involuntary authoress to 
whom incidents are brought by the outside 
world, which are laid down before me, giving 
me nothing to do but to write them out fairly 
in my book, and number the pages. And 
when I have oopied them out, and have read 
them over, they fit in eo neatly that it sur- 
prises me to find how well I have arranged 
them. But I believe all writing to be a sort 
of inspira t ion, and people go on and on, and 
words shape themselves into sentences, and 
sentences into paragraphs, and they scarce 
know how it has all coma, or what they write 
until after it is written. Boms subtle influence 
onuses tbs band to move the pen ere one is 
fdlly softesioue of thought. 




How wonderfbl is everything connected with 
thought and intellect, how impossible to define 
or explain. Marvellous as is our physical struc- 
ture, especially when taken in connection with 
the adaptation of the different organs to their 
different uses t of sight for seeing, of hearing 
for drinking in sweet sounds and words that 
thrill to the very heart, of speech for giving 
utteranoe to thought and idea ; yot, still more 
wondrous is our mental mechanism, our im- 
material organization. How little we under- 
stand of ourselves, how little time or attention 
do we devote to that greatest of all studios, 
—if we may believe the poet, — Man himself. 
“ Fearfully and wonderfully made.” Who 
shall try to reveal himself to himself and 
not feol this P Not stand in awe os he strives 
to comprehend his inner life ; his being : 
the never-ending principle within him ; his 
after life? All that he gets at best, after 
perhaps an almost life-long pondering, is a 
momentary flash that ends in ifirkness. He 
cannot see far enough, — clouds that he cannot 
pierce hide from him the revelation of himself. 

But Why these perplexing thoughts ? Why 
do I not content myself with chaos ? Alas ! 
the thoughtful mind cannot be satisfied with 
chaos, it fain would struggle into order. It 
seems to me that man, the microcosm, is yet 
in that chaotic mould in which tho world lay 
when it was “ without form and void,” and 
that the Voice has yet to come saying, “Let 
there be light.’’ Oh, that tho Spirit might 
move on the fhoe of these dark, overwhelming 
waters, and eo regenerate the intellect that, 
seeing, we might see and understand, and 
satisfy our intellectual cravings. 

Oh t how I ramble off when onoe I begin 
these speculations. It is well that Doris is 
not to peep into my diary just at present, or 
she would think that quiet Joyce Dormer** 
senses were taking leave of her. Therefor*, 
I will return to the thread of my discourse 
and let such digressions alone. 

It is a fortnight since Doris went away, but 
I feel no uneasiness about her now, sinoe the 
letter I received assures me that she * is soft 
and with a friend. Who can it beP Can 
Mr. Chester know P It is so strange that I 
hare had no answer to my letter. I ought to 
have heard from him before now. 

Mr. Carmichael is possessed with the idea 
that I know where Doris is ; though I haem 
told him over and over again that I am quite 
ignorant of it, and have answered all the 
questions he has thought fit to ask me, with 
the most perfect equanimity. Yet, still he 
doubts me. He has not much frith in the 
truthfulness of others. Perhaps beoaude he 
is not particularly truthfhl himself. Possibly 
this is tbs reason why tonthfol people am 
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aftoaest demited ; they judge others by them* ! 
mites, end believe others (until they find 
themselves mistaken), to be of their own 
Standard. But people can’t go on trusting 
lor ever. Trust and distrust require an 
exercise of discretion, and blind trust is a 
weakness productive of muoh evil in spite of 
a certain halo of faith that hovers over it 
Once upon a time Mr. Carmichael's trust in 
his neighbours might havo boon upon a larger 
scale. And then, / don’t trust him. But I 
have grounds, and he has none, lie’s told 
me several untruths, and, of course, after that 
one can’t quite go ou believing in people. Oh 
dear ! 1 hope 1 shall always be truthful ; I 
hum) I am at present. Still, Mr. Carmichael 
does not thoroughly believe me, though ho 
pretends to bo satisfied at the present time. 

1 shoved him Doris’s letter. The post-mark 
was London : hut London is a wide place. 
Mr. Carmichael is there now, and is em- 
ploying detectives ; but, so far, without any 
result. 

1 am sure I am as anxious as anyone else 
can be that she should return, for I perceive 
that Aunt Lotty is fretting sadly and Mr. 
Lynn is quite unnerved. Indeed, ho is alto- 
gether shattered by recent events. 1 do wish 
that Doris could see him. She is the person 
of all others to soften the fearful shock that 
he has experienced. He finds a ready sym- 
pathiser in Aunt Lotty, but that is not like 
having his own daughter to console him. Mr. 
Lynn has confided his wife’s story to Aunt 
Lotty, and Aunt Lotty has confided it to me. 
And it works into my tale like an opisode 
that casts a deeper shade of interest round 
my heroine. But my heroine is lost, and my 
hero is abroad. 

For Mr. Choster is the hero of tny story, 
and always has been. The hair talisman has 
had nothing to do with it. He is the horse* 
man in the cloud of dust that I saw in my 
reveries by the dear old river long and long 
ago, and I, like sister Anna, havo waved th ft 
signal, and he is coming to help in the hour 
of need. Yes, I havo a presentiment tha t 
# through him Doris will be brought back to 
us, and then of course the nursery legend will 
be carried out : the horseman is the old lover 
who comes and marries Fatima, and thus I 
shall find a legitimate novel ending to my 
romance. 

Aunt Lotty mourns first over her husband’s 
aister, then over Doris, then over Mr. Lynn. 
Her tender heart is torn, and she goes about 
with a gentle depressed air. Poor Aunt 
X*0tyy 1 how mu ch capacity there is in her for 
love and tenderness, and how little it hat been 
umwn forth. The little Lynns have already 
become quite attached to her, and it is pleasant 


to see how quickly she understands them. 
Truly the evening of her life promises to be 
its happiest time. She cannot get over the 
mention of herself as one whom the poor wife 
could have loved. 

“ It will make mo doubly fond of Doris 
when sho comes back,” said she, M and to 
think, dear, that the poor thing saw me there in 
the churchyard, and I never to have known 
it, and she Mr. Carmichael’s only sister* 
We’re surrounded by wonders, dear. Never 
did I think that I should come to be connected 
with such mysteries. Everything was so 
straightforward and unromantio in the Dor* 
mer family ; but ono uovor can tell what cue 
may marry iuto. Marriage is a lottery ! ” 

Though how Aunt Lotty intended her last 
remark to apply to tho subject under dis- 
cussion I cannot say. It was ono of Aunt 
Lotty ’s staple quotations that linked itself on 
with matrimony, as a word rather than as an 
abstract idea. 

Yes, the Dormers were matter-of-fact and 
straightforward in all their ways, as Aunt 
Lotty truly obsorvod. I never heard of any- 
thing approaching romance in connection with 
any of tho fumily. They lived, married, 
died, and wore buried in the most orthodox 
manner. They were never very rich, nor 
very poor. They lived in comfortable houses, 
and somo of them kept a carriage, but they 
never went beyond ono horse, and the one 
’ horse being of tho steadiest description there 
was no fear of accidents or hair-breadth 
escapes that are occasionally productive of 
results bordering on the romantic. They 
never met with any extraordinary pieoe of 
luck, nor, on tho other hand, with any very 
great misfortune. They never broke their arms 
or legs as othor people did, though this was 
not owing to good fortuno in time of dan- 
ger, but simply to their never being plaood 
in any situation in which such catastrophes 
wore likely to occur. In fact, “ to live and 
die,” virtue of course filling up the “ space 
between,” was about all that could have been 
summed up as matter for a biographical 
sketch of any one of the family. 

You may see their graves at Credliqgton, 
and will find that they mostly lived to the 
same age, or if they died young, they generally 
died before they had attained their fourth year. 
And it is recorded on all their tombstones that 
they died “in hope,” which most people appear 
to do, though whether their hopes will be 
realised is not for us to determine* 

In fact, a general sameness pervaded the 
Dormer family, though at the same time a 
great deal of quiet happiness reigned^in it, 
which was satisfying as long as one's mind 
was willing to confine itself within a narrow 
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o fade, and had taken no oovert glanoee into a 
never or a larger world. 

My own life had partaken largely of the 
Dormer character as far as outward circum- 
stances and influences were brought to bear ; 
but I was an only child, and left very much 
to my own devices; so journeying daily in the 
realms of Action I discovered in my books that 
there were other paths not quite bo smoothly 
beaten as those that the Dormers trod — paths 
leading into wilder, fresher regions ; and so, 
though my outer life flowed peacefully as a 
summer-stream, my inner life was like a 
torrent that, escaping from its native moun- 
tains, dashed over rooks and precipices, and 
strove to make its way to the unknown ooean. 

Sometimes, when I had paused to considei 
some passage that had particularly struck me 
in my reading, my father would say to me, — 
u Joyce, child, of what are you dreaming P” 
And then my thoughts would tr&vol back 
fro m the Utopia that lay outstretched before 
me, and settle down quietly in Dormer-land, 
and I used to laugh and answer, — 

“ I have been far away to a grand castle ; 
but you have knooked it down, and I have to 
come home to the old home in Credimgton.” 

And a very happy home it was. And it 
will be a green spot to look back upon all my 
life, whatever may befall me. But nothing is 
likely to befall me, for am 1 not a Dormer ? 
Here are all kinds of romances happening 
around me, and I pass unscathed through the 
midst of them ; Aunt Lotty and 1, being 
Dormers, are passive agents, so slightly acted 
upon that we are after all but more spectators 
of the drama played out around us. The 
Dormer atmosphere effectually aoting as a 
non-conductor. 

And so I remain calmly at Green Oake, 
and the little porch-room sees me day after 
day noting down the affairs of others in my 
diary, and so weaving them into a tale that I 
perversely enough persist in calling “ Joyce 
Dormer's Story.” 

(It U eontfMMd ) 

A TALE OF A TIGER. 

By Babon Munchausen the Youngeb. 
Although I have the honour of bearing 
Her Majesty’s commission afloat, still I 
inherit, very naturally, some of the procli- 
vities of the illustrious ancestor whose name I 
bear : so I think I may as well make use of the 
oolumns of Once a ’Week to tell an adventure 
with a tiger whioh happened to me the last 
time X was at Singapore. 

That place, as you know, swarms with 
tigers, and the statistics show that the said 
tigers ire in the habit of devouring about 
onp man and a half a day, which foot offers a 


nice little sum for our youthful readers to 
work out, in order to find out how many men 
they eat in a year. The tigers are very fine 
and very large, quite as big as the Royal 
Bengal tiger, and as a great part of the 
island is covered with jungle, they have 
plenty of space to hide in. Well, I and one 
of my shipmates were quietly riding from 
the town down to the place where the steamer 
is anchored, in a thing called a shigram (very 
much like some of our worst cabs at home), 
when, as we were just passing by a bit of 
jungle, there was a sudden spring, and we 
heard a heavy weight descend on the top of 
our cab, which, I almost thought, was coming 
in. The man who was driving us gave a 
shriek, and jumping down from his seat ran 
off as fast as his legs could carry him ; and 
the horse, left without a driver, set off at a 
hard gallop. I had some notion of what had 
occurred, but was surprised to hef r no roar or 
any other disturbance. The horse, too, when 
he oame to consider, did not seem to Bee much 
cause for alarm, and droppod at length into a 
quiet walk. I then jumped out, brought him 
to a stand still, and went to see what was the 
matter. It was a very dark night, and though 
I could make out there was something on the 
top of the cab, I could not tell what it was 
till I got so dose to it that I knooked my 
nose against the paws of an immense tiger. 

Luckily the brute was fast asleep, so I had 
time to consider how 1 should part company 
with him. It would have been easy enough 
to have loft him there asleep and walked on, 
but I was tired ; and besides, I did not like 
to leave the horse for him to make a break- 
fast off in the morning. So, remembering 
wbat a dread these animals are said to have 
of fire, I tied my handkerchief to the end of 
my stick, and borrowing my companion's 
cigar, managed to set fire to one corner of it ; 
and then, moving round cautiously so as to 
faoe the beast, as soon as the handkerchief 
was in a pretty fair blaze, I made a noise in 
order to wake him, at the same time waving 
the handerohief round quickly in a circle dose 
to his nose. He gave one tremendous roar, 
and sprang with a wonderful leap back into 
the jungle. I immediately mounted the box* 
and laying my stick over the horse's back, 
set him off as fast as ever he could go, and 
fortunately reached my ship safely. The 
driver had arrived before us, and told them 
on board that the tiger had carried us both off 
into the jungle, so that when we arrived they 
were just about starting in fbroe to make a 
search to t us, or rather to our margled 
remains. 

b^friietermined to serve tike old gsntfeamnoat 
AfFfrichteningTU, and thenkm, nnttMO. 
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with one of hie fore-paws stretched out, and 
hie head resting on it. I draw back quickly, 
intending to get some rainfaroemenj. and at- 
tack him ; but the thought struck me that if 
I could possibly manage him by myself and 
take him home for breakfast, I should win no 
end of glory on board H.M.S. . 

However, Aow to kill the beast was the 
question* I had no arms but an nnloadiftd 
blunderbuss and a small clasp knife, and I was 
about to give up the idea, when I remem- 
9 berad that I had with me a packet of strychnine, 
and my plan was instantly laid. I crept 
along quietly through the jungle till I got 
within re a ch of his tail; opening my clasp- 
Anife, I laid hold of it gently and severed 
about four inches of it The brute gave a 
growl and roee up in a fury ; but, after look- 
ing all sound end seeing nothing, he linked the 
•tump leisurely and contentedly, and again 
Isa^ him s alf down to rest. I skinned the piece 
«f tail I had obtained,, end then, loading the 
Maty part of it with sufficient poison to loll 
h o lf s dfim n t ig eri , I took aim with it at his 


nose, and hit him just on the muzzle. This 
roused him up again ; and, as I had antici- 
pated, not being able to see any one, he turned 
his rage on the missile which had hit him, 
and opening his huge jaws he swallowed it at 
once. 1 was so anxious to witness the effect 
that, in getting a little closer to him, he dis- 
covered me. He rose up, fixed his eyes upon 
me, and was just about to make the fetal 
spring, when the poison began to act upon him, 
and, uttering a roar of pain, he fell back in 
strong convulsions. I9 another minute all 
was over. 

As I was making my way out of the Jungle 
in order to procure help to cany away the 
body of the animal, I stepped on what seemed 
to me to be a long, narrow piece of rook ap- 
pearing through the mud. The end of tide 
piece of rock flew up with a jerk and upset 
me backwards into the dirt ; when I got up 
I found the rock was really an enormous 
crocodile* Ae I gazed at hie xnaarivp propor- 
tions, the thought struck me that I «w3ght 
save myself a heavy load and make frMtmtff 
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tny dead tiger for me, and I Went to work as 
follow*:— 

I took off my jacket, and staffing a quan- 
tity of leaves into it, and tying it up into a 
bundle, I soaked it well in the blood of the 
tiger. I then cut a long and stout polo from 
one of the trees and, using it as a lover, 
managed to roll the body of the tiger on to 
the back of the crocodile. Next, following 
the costermongers 1 dodge with their donkeys 
on tils load to Epsom on Derby day, 1 tied the 
ensanguined bundle to the end of the long 
pole* took my seat on the creature's back, and 
holding the pole firmly, let the bundle hang 
about two feet in advance of his nose. 

He soon smelt the blood, and began to move 
forward to seize the morsel ; but, of course, as 
ho moved on, so the bait moved on also, and 
thus I got him into a good trot, for the weight 
of the tiger and myself were as nothing to 
him. I cut a rather curious figure journeying 
thus on the public road, and everybody that I 
met Stared at me with astonishment. How- 
ever, after a short swim down the rivor I arrived 
in triumph alongside of my ship (for the crooo- 
dile being amphibious I did not think it worth 
while to take a boat), and then, willing to 
keep him quiet, let him get hold of the bundle 
to munch. The men on deok quickly hoisted 
up the body of the tiger, and I, jumping on 
deck, allowed the crocodile to go his way. 
Then— like the great Tom Thumb after he had 
killed Rebellion — I went to breakfast. We had 
the paws curried for dinner,* and gave the 
rest of the flesh to the natives, who are very 
fond of it, believing that it will make them 
courageous and strong, on the same principle, 
I suppose, on whioh the Professor of Laputa 
used to make his scholars swallow paper pills 
with learned words written thereon. 

I made a present of the skin to tho lovely 
and fascinating daughter of a powerful Malay 
prinoe, and I can assure you that Miss Zoona 
Kuckarwhurrie Dhee has since looked upon 
me with very favourable eyes ; so perhaps, if 
the oourse of true love goes smoothly, my 
parents may one day have the honour of call- 
ing her a daughter. MtrxoHAusxir, Jr, 


MY COLLIERY EXPERIENCES. 


Greenwood Fell Colliery, of which 1 
waa for many years the resident viewer, was 
situate in the midst of as uninviting a tract of 
country as could well be found in the whole of 


* It I* well known that thonatWw of the But, especially 
lab Chtoeeo, w01 eat tiger, for the reaeon spooiSea In tho 
text. Medically apeeklng, we are aeeured toy tho Boron's 
pMeeetanal Mends that it ie quite possible that an 
anttnel poisoned with strychnine should toe flt tbr food : for 
that pofro© nets chiefly on tho nenroue centre*, and ie depo- 
sited in them and not in the mueonlar tissues, whioh would 
be need for food.— £Ba O. a W.J 


Northumberland. There was nothing pleasing 
to either ear or eye about it for miles round. 
Behind the viewer's cottage there was, it is 
true, a small pinewood, but the trees had 
every appearance of having grown up sponta- 
neously, and had not discovered the great 
mistake they had committed in coining up at 
all until they had gone too far to turn back, 
and so presented a sort of stunted growth — a 
kind of debateable existence, in fact, between 
being and not being— that was excessively 
dispiriting to behold. In front of the house, 
which was built upon a somewhat stoop decli- 
vity, and with a masterly disregard to per- 
sonal comfort and convenience, a narrow, 
sluggish stream dragged its Blow length along 
—a villanous compound of peaty ooze and 
the mineral water that had been pumped 
into it from the collieries along the line of 
its oourse. Whatever of green that had 
once flourished in tho place before the pit 
had been sunk had become encrustod with a 
universal pall of coal-dust, that gritted 
beneath, the touch, emitted a sickly glitter in 
the sunbeams, and, under the influence of 
the slightest wind, or even as it seemed 
through a pure spirit of mischief, crept into 
one's eyes, or found its way into tho most 
sensitive membranes of the throat. It was 
everywhere— in the clothes I wore, in the food 
I ate, in the books I read, in the air I 
breathed. The sound of the pit wheels, the 
stertorous breathings of the engine, the clang- 
our of the signals to hoist or lower, the cries 
of the banksmen, and the rumbling of the 
waggons whioh conveyed the coal from the 
“heap" to the “ steath ” never ceased. 
During the day the regular and never varying 
risings and fallings of the pumping-beam 
were almost distracting to witness, while at 
night the fires at the mouth of the shaft and 
the flitting hither and thither of strangely 
draped figures gave to the whole scene a 
decidedly Pandemonium -like aspect. 

Nor, as may be readily supposed, was the 
society to be found at Greenwood Fell calcu- 
lated to afford an educated man compensa ti o n , 
for the lack of scenery and the presence 
of the multitudinous sources of irritation I* 
have mentioned. The village was, like most 
pit villages in the North, comfortless- looking, 
wretched, and monotonous in its character. 
It was composed of a few rows of one-storeyed 
houses, every one of which was so whimsi- 
cally like its neighbour, even to the rain- tub 
in front and the miserable pitch of cabbage- 
garden at the back, that it has always been a 
matter of surprise to me how the inmate s 
were ever able to find the right door without 
committing a blunder. The only buildings 
which served to break tho nuKDotonona IojmSL 
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of chimney tope and the maddening uniformity 
of eloping roofs of red tiles, were tho public- 
house, the school-room, and the “ Methody ” 
chapel, where Oeordie, after haying expe- 
rienced the pernicious results of the first, and 
without haying ever received any assistance 
from the second, was accustomed to occasion- 
ally hold forth on Sundays, to tho no little 
astonishment of himself and friends. 1 do 
not desire to utter a single word in dispraiso 
of tho simple souls who think it one of the 
greatest privileges in life to have their names 
upon the “plan," although I have often been 
amused at their homely illustrations of sacred 
story, and tho evident satisfaction they derived 
from tho talismauic folds of the white neck- 
cloth. Such instructors speak up and dowu 
to the level of average collier intelligence, and 
were it itol lor their rough, and frequently 
uncouth, efforts to disseminate Christian truth, 
I am afraid that the moral condition of many 
of the secluded pit villages in Northumber- 
land would be worse than at present, bad as 
the best undoubtedly is. But the society of a 
converted coal-heaver, or the conversation of 
an illuminated putter, is not exactly the kind 
of society or conversation in which a man of 
culture usually delights. Certainly I did not; 
although, by sometimes presiding at the 
annual aoirSe of their Mechanic’s Institute, and 
occasionally showing my face and best waist- 
coat at their periodical religious festivals, I 
endeavoured to gain the good opinion and 
respect of those among whom it was my lot to 
sojourn. 

“ But,*’ quoth Sanoho Panza to the Duke, 
“ let them dress me how they will ; for, how- 
ever I go clad, I shall still be Sanoho Panza.” 
And so I found it with regard to myself. Do 
what I would, I could not be otherwise than 
What I was. Ever ready to assist in pro- 
moting whatever I thought was calculated to 
elevate the social end morel condition of those 
exound me, I did not dissemble, nor attempt 
to conceal, the loathing with which I looked 
qpon their brutal tastes and pursuits. I 
laboured for a short period to beget an incli- 
nation for reading among the people, and for 
this purpose promoted the establishment of a 
news-room end disoussion-class ; but I soon 
discovered that the company of dogs, with 
ifhich the village swarmed, was more to their 
taste than the society of the learned, and 
the fascinations of the “ booling ” match and 
of the orgies with which the fortnightly pay 
wee invariably celebrated, were too irresistible 
tohe readily superseded. Hence X retired 
and more within the seclusion of my own 
home, and oooupied my, leisure with the oom- 
jMtien Of those astonishing dissertations on 
tfts g eo lo gi c al formations ?f the district which 


gained me the envied distinction of being 
elected a member of one of the learned so- 
cieties of the country ; and in the preparation 
of a more professional series on such subjects 
as the probable duration of the Northern 
coal-field, the double-shaft system, and the 
dip of the coal measures beneath the sea, for 
which I received in due form the thanks of 
the Institute of Mining Engineers. 

The result of this voluntary isolation was to 
secure me tho ill-will of the raon of Green- 
| wood Fell. Somo said I was proud, others 
| that I oared nothing for tho men, and others, 
again, that I was muoh too deeply enamoured 
of the charming daughter of the principal 
own or to deal fairly with the toiling masses. 
I was denoun ood in I know not how foany 
I popular journals as the unconscionable tool of 
I the masters, and was burnt in ofilgy at sundry 
out-door demonstrations of the men. I knew 
not then, what I now know, that much of this 
ill-feeling had been purposely fomented by the 
under viewer, a heavy-browed man of the 
name of Harrison, who never forgave mo for 
tho sin of being promoted over his head to the 
post of resident viewer. So far, however, 
from the follow exhibiting any enmity towards 
me openly, he always soemod to err on the 
opposite tack, being over-anxious, apparently, 
to secure my good opinion by the most abject 
flattery and obedience. It is true, I had not 
much respect for the man’s ability, but I never 
mistrusted his professions of esteem. The 
only thing in his character which thoroughly 
displeased me was a certain intolerance he 
assumed with regard to the men. He appeared 
to think that the best way to ingratiate him- 
self into the favour of the employers was to 
deal harshly towards the employed ; to resist 
all demands on the part of the workmen, 
whether just or unjust, and to oppose all con- 
cessions on the part of the masters, however 
called for by the circumstances of the case. 

Thus matters remained at the end of 18—, 
when, after I had been about three years at 
Greenwood Fell, a strike occurred at the col- 
liery. Originally the matter in dispute was 
an exceedingly simple one, but from the de- 
velopment of a variety of collateral sources / of 
irritation, the strike was destined to produce 
considerable fermentation throughout the coal 
districts. The whole amount at issue did not 
exceed threepence a* day— a very small sum 
to cause the pit to be closed and about four 
hundred men thrown out of employment, of 
whom not more than one-half had any imme- 
diate interest in the origin of the struggle. If 
I remember rightly, the contest arose out of a 
d em an d made by the hewers for an advance of a 
penny and two pence in the ton, eocordifig to 
the difficulty of working, throughout the whole 
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of the colliery. To this the o wne rs would not 
egneCi hut I was instructed to promise that an 
advance of a penny per ton should be given, 
provided the men would oonsent to get the 
coal by “ nicking,*’ as it is termed, a process 
which consists of cutting down one side of the 
coal before blasting it with powder, as well as 
cutting it away at the bottom, which alone is 
done in what is called 41 shooting fast.” These 
terms, after being diacuasod by the hewers 4n 
public meeting assembled, were peremptorily 
declined ; but with a view, probably, of secur- 
ing a speedy settlement of the points in dis- 
pute, they offered to accept a penny per ton 
all through the seams, with the exception of 
the “ Morpeth Way,” which they alleged was 
much harder to work. The masters, acting 
under my advioe, refused to accede to these 
conditions; for, although the coal in the 
Morpeth Way was, as stated, somewhat more 
difficult to work, there was a kind of compen- 
sation in the superior height of the seam. 
The men, however, having been promised no 
end of support from thoir own and other 
unions, should they decide upon turning out, 
reftised to listen to the voice of reason, and 
struck work. 

Day after day passed away without any 
signs of an early readjustment taking plaoe. 
Hie coal heaps around the mouth of the shaft 
beoanur smaller and smaller by degrees ; the 
oolliery itself showed no signs of life, with the 
exception of the pumping engine whioh went 
bobbing up and down with its aocustomed 
regularity ; while the miners wandered lazily 
about, arrayed in their bonniest vests and 
neokerchiefs, at a loss, apparently, what to do 
with themselves and the time which hung 
just as heavily upon their hands as their 
hands rested heavily at the bottom of their 
pockets. 

While things wore thus in abeyance, I was 
called unexpectedly away to 11 prospect ” amid 
the bleak and heathery wilds of the North 
Tyne in search of coal. The valley had just 
been opened out to the advantages of civilisa- 
tion by means of the ** Waveley ” railway, 
and numerous oolliery speculators were casting 
covetous eyes upon the almost virgin territory. 
But coal mining is a risky business, and 
capitalists are usually loth to expend their 
money in digging a large bole in the earth 
without a reasonable expectation of reaching 
a profitable seam. Speculators in the black 
diamonds, therefore, are generally accustomed 
to oonsult with the most experienced viewers 
in the district with respect to the probable 
extent and dip of the coal strata below before 
commencing operations on the surfkoe, Afow 
husky “ finds ” in Ibis direction had given a 
fillip to my professional reputation, and thus 


it was that I was called away for a brief space 
from the companionship of my books and the 
dreary routine of Greenwood Bell. 

The duration of my soientifio expedition 
did not exceed three weeks. At the end of 
that time I returned once more to the familiar 
scenes. It was at the dose of a bitter cold 
day in December that I drew nigh to the 
coiliery, tired by a long ride, Bhivenng with 
cold and wet, and in an unhappy condition of 
mind generally. Circumstances had not 
turned out promising at the Plaahetts ; I had 
not hoard from the Fell since I left ; and the 
admonitions of on inward monitor told me 
that all was not well with the small community 
whither I was returning. Tho night, though 
dark, was not far spent, yet on ominous still- 
ness seemed to hang like a presence over the 
place. The whole village seemed wrappod in 
total eclipse. Neither the flicker of a candle 
nor the glimmer of a fire was to bo seen 
throughout the long lines of cottages. What 
could have happened * 

Spurring my already jaded beast into a 
galvanic kind of trot, I made for home with 
tho utmost despatch. Singularly enough, I 
found everything in darkness ©von there. I 
knocked both long and lustily at the door, but 
the summons, instead of my old housekeeper, 
awoke nothing more substantial than echoes. 
At length, after my patience, like the courage 
of Bob Acres, uad fairly oozed out of my 
fingers’ ends, and I was preparing to take the 
liberty of entering my own castle in the only 
way that seemed possible — that is to Bay, by 
main force — I heard the sound of hesitating 
I footsteps within. A short interval of silenoe 
ensued, os if the owner of the feet were busily 
engaged in taking an observation under diffi- 
culties through the keyhole, and then the 
voice of old Nanny — but more tremulous than 
was the wont with the 44 organ ” of that affeo- 
tionate soul — was heard to demand the name 
and errand of the disturber of her peace. 

“ Why, Nanny,” I replied* 41 know you not 
your master, 'woman ? Open, I beseech you, 
and let me enter.* 1 

Nanny immediately made a vigorous attack 
upon the fastenings of the door, and they had 
apparently been all called into requisition. 
The chain fell down with a rattle ; then the 
bolts were withdrawn with a hoarse shriek ; 
finally, the key turned in the look, and the 
portals of my palace flew open. 

“Oh! maister — hinney ! ” exclaimed Nanny, 
in an irrepressible tone of voice; "I's see 
glad ta see thoo cum yem agane. War lives 
nut safe. Tha villans *111 be here i vrery 
minnit, an’ we’ll be ah kilt in war beds.” 

I pacified the good old creature a* well ae X 
was able, and ledber quietly info the kitchen. 
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When Nanny had sufficiently collected her 
wits end recovered the natural tones of her 
voice, 1 inquired the cause of her previous 
| alarm, and was presented with a voluminous 
I narrative, brimming over with digression and 
rhetorical embellishments, the purport of 
which was, that all had gone wrong at the 
colliery during my absence ; that the masters 
had answered the obstinacy of the men on 
strike by peremptorily, and without notice, 
ejecting them from their houses into the high- 
ways and byways ; that the men, driven to 
desperation by the accumulation of misery, 
had threatened to wreak summary vengeance 
upon myself as the causo of all their woe ; 
and, finally, that she momentarily expected 
a band of desperadoes to break into the house 
and kill and destroy all it contained. 

With every disposition in the world to take 
Nanny’s narrative with a liberal discount, 1 
oould not help being greatly startled by tho 
news. I saw at once that the masters had 
made a cardinal mistake in resorting to such 
violont measures, and that there was no know- 
ing what excesses a mass of houseless, half- 
famished, and desperate men might oommifc. 

' The cottages were not required for the accom- 
modation of fresh hands, it being next to im- 
possible, in consequence of the splendid orga- 
nisation of the pitmen’s union, to supply the 
places of the refractory workmen. The eject- 
ment, then, oould be considered in no other 
■ease than as an act of retaliation, the only 
©fleet of which would be to complicate and 
aggravate the character of the dispute, and 
produce a noxious crop of ill-wilL Had 
things only been permitted to go on as I had 
left them, I frit assured the colliers would 
eventually have seen the folly of sacrificing 
some fifty shillings a fortnight for the sake of 
a possible gain of threepence a day extra. 
Inwardly cursing the adviser of the infamous 
pokey which had been adopted in my absence, 
and leaving Nanny to take charge of Dobbin, 
I forthwith proceeded upon a tour of inspec- 
tion, taking the precaution to throw a shep- 
*herd’s plaid over my shoulders the more 
readily to escape observation. The “ raws,’ 1 
as they ware familiarly oalled, were perfectly 
> still and des er te d . Here and there a police- 
man was to be aeon wandering round and 
round the precincts of the empty dwellings ; 
far at was the general impression that men 
who declined to sell their labour on their 
mastors’ terms, ware capable of incendiarism 
and .other enormities, and required sharply 
after by the bhie-eoated myrmidons 
of the law. All along the road-side temporary 
Hovels had been erected by the ejected pitmen 


far the protection of their families and fami- 
ture, but which, it is almost needless to re- 
mark, were completely successful in neither 
object Some households had apparently 
united their resources, and by means of chaste 
of drawers and bed-linen had constructed a 
rough kind of tent, under which a man of a 
vivid imagination might think it possible to 
exist For the most part however, the Air- 
nitujre of the wretched families had no other 
covering than the sky, nor themselves any 
other accommodation than such as a four- 
poled bed afforded, the heads of tho establish- 
ment sleeping on tho top, while the juniors 
disposed of themselves underneath. The whole 
soene that presented itself was melancholy in 
the extreme. The grass under foot was sodden 
with wet ; fires there were none, for With the 
stoppage of work tho usual gratuitous supply 
of oo&i had also been stopped ; and the flap- 
ping of the loose drapery and the wailing of 
children smote upon the ear of passers-by. In 
some of the tents the feeble light of a lamp 
only served to display to greater disadvantage 
the squalid wretchedness of the interior. But 
why should I linger over details f Any one 
with a spark of intelligence in his head, or a 
touch of humanity in his heart, may easily 
picture to himself the degree of misery that 
must ensue when a body of workmen, accus- 
tomed to constant employment, r eas onab ly 
good wages, oomfortablo homes, and genero u s 
jiving, is suddenly driven into the shelterless 
highway during the most inclement season of 
the year. 

leaving the soene which I have endeavoured 
to describe, I entered the village, without 
having encountered a single soul with the ex- 
ception of one or two polioemen, who did me 
the honour of flashing the bull’s-eyes of their 
lanterns into mine, sad seemed to be of two 
opinions, whether to take me into custody as a 
suspected person or to thrust their unwelcome 
society upon me. The “raws,” as I have 
already said, were enveloped in complete 
darkness; but the public-house was mote 
than usually brilliant and animated. A couple 
of flagstafls at the door, with their well-known 
legends, “United we oonquer, divided wo 
fall,” and “ Union is strength,” showed that 
a great demonstration had been hold somewhere 
during the day, with the usual aooomponi* 
xnents in the shape of . p r ooss mo as and bands 
of music; while the cheering and oonfusion 
upstairs informtd me that, not content with 
having made a parade of their grievances, the 
men were engaged in talking them over among 
themselves in a more sociable way. Stealing 
cautiously upstairs, 1 obtruded myself kite the 
room whence the noise prooeeded, and imme- 
diately became a deeply interested spectator of 


what transpired. The room was insalubrious 
With (he reek, and the air dense with the 
smoke, of tobaoco. A large deal table was 
placed crosswise at the head of the room, at 
which an old hewer, seated in a chair, was 
endeavouring to the utmost of his ability to 
maintain order in the assembly, and to insist 
upon only one person addressing the meeting 
at ono and the same time. One or two re- 
porters were seated below, trying to derive 
some kind of connected statement ont of the 
Babel that seethed around them. When 1 
entered, a deputation from some other colliery 
was speaking. In thd broadest vernacular he 
informed the meeting that public opinion was 
with them ; that the rascally conduot of the 
masters had done good to the union; that 
with such a cause as theirs, and with such 
promises of support as he was authorised to 
make, that evening, surrender was entirely 
out of the question. Loud cheering and 
stamping of feet greeted the conclusion of his 
address, When the 4 4 deputation ” had finished, 
one of our deputy overmen arose and pro- 
ceeded to address the chair amid general ap- 
plause. 44 Ma friends,’* said he, 44 awm roet 
glad to hear that year nut ganin' to giv* in. 
(Cheers.) We’er nut ganin’ ta let tha maisters 
sonish oot ahl tha bit life o’ wor bodies yit. 
Smash, marrows, ah divent think, after ahl, 
tha maisters are rasponsibel for this yare strike. 
(Symptons of surprise among the audience.) 
To may glower, marrows, but ma ’pinion is, 
that had it na been for that duzzy lubbert 
Jones (meaning myself), who has alias been 
siooifanting toe-wards tha maisters, tha mois- 
tens wouldn’t hae tamed uz oot o’ wor hooses. 
( I m mens e applause. ) Mister Harrison (cheers), 
tha real miner’s friend, tould me ae much, 
an* ah b'lieve , im. He’s a prood beggar is 
Jones, an’ ah ony wish he may brick Ins neck 
for tha mizzery he haz brout on uz ahl.” 
(Hear, hear, and a voice: 44 Mobbeys he’ll nut 
bee a yam hissel when he comes back agon ; ” 
an expression of opinion which appeared to 
give lively satisfaction to many in the room.) 
<c Mind, friends,” continued the speaker, 44 ah 
divent recommend resorting ta violence, * ye 
know ; but I mun say this, ah hae na sym- 
pathy whataoxnenever for Mister Jones, and 
that’s God's truth.” The orator sat down 
amid tumultuous cheering, in the midst of 
which I made my esoape* 

I had heard enough to convince me that 
same outrage waa in contemplation, and I 
suspected from whet had fallen mischief 
of some kind was intended to be done to my 
house. No one had recognised me, and I de- 
termined to take advantage of tKU circum- 
stance. Though naturally indignant to learn, 
and that, too, seemingly, on the authority of 
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my underviewer Harrison, that I had recom- 
mended the ejectment — an act which I repro- 
bated as sternly as any of the speakers I had 
just heard — I felt that the moment was not the 
most fitting time for setting myself right in 
this respect. If a conspiracy had been formed 
to fire or destroy my residence, under the im- 
pression that I had not arrived from the west, 

I firmly resolved that the reception with whioh 
the miscreants should be received should be of 
a character to convinoe them of the egregious 
blunder they had committed. 

On being informed of the anticipated out- 
rage, the policemen, four in number and as 
stalwart fellows as ever drew truncheon on a 
burglar, very readily agreed to aooompany 
me home ; all the more readily, perhaps, as a 
provoking drizzle had set in, and thoy felt as- 
sured that, whether the attack took plaoo or 
not, they should be comfortably housed for the 
night. 

Nanny opened the door for us on our ar- 
rival, but scarcely so widely, I thought, a st' 
her eyes when she perceived the questionable 
society in which I presented myself. 44 Busi- . 
ness first, pleasure afterwards,” was the motto, 
we observed. The doors were securely barred 
and bolted, the fastenings of the windows seen 
to, and the whole establishment put into an 
efficient state of defence. A brief hunt among 
lumber closets and almost forgotten passages 
resulted in the capture of a couple of fowling 
pieces and a brace of traveling pistols, whioh 
we set about cleaning loading with ex- 
emplary diligence. Nanmih^whose wits seemed i 
to have undergone a process for the 

occasion by the use little unwonted in- 
tellectual sandpaper, 4grt who, moreover, could 
see as far as any of jjU* into the pitchy dark- 
ness, was then riid)y#tohsfl upstairs to give 
notice of the first spinach of the enemy, while 
the rest of us piijii|tt<sd to Solace ourselves for 
the exertions wo And already made, and to 
nerve ourselves far the exciting scenes that 
awaited urin the immediate future, by some- 
thing both wsomfad exhilarating. 

The time passed but slowly away; bat for 
the ticking of the stock it might have been 
supposed tha# tha ^venerable individual with ' 
the hour-glass had fallen asleep, as we should 
have dons pres ent ly had the constables not 
commenced to open their budget of remini- 
scences. Their ae n vereatba turned out very 
appropriate to the occasion. I have known 
sportsmen who would remember the ancestry 
and perfonnanosaof all the nottd racers that 
had ever run since the beginning of the oen- 
tury. There are farmers, too, I have hesr^- 
far agriculture is somewhat out of nty way— 
who oan repeat the Hard Booh by* heart; < 
and there are numbers of old fo g e ys wb* * 
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know a gr^tt deal more about the history of 
our county families than they do themselves. 
In like manner* actuated no doubt by a pro- 
fessional bias, my fellow-watchers appeared to 
hare studied the “ Newgate Calendar” to 
great advantage, besides having the particu- 
lars of most of modem crimes at their fingers' 
ends. Happily for my peace of mind, whioh 
was gradually succumbing beneath the weight 
of horrors that were being perseveringly piled 
up by the legal artificers, the terrific confabu- 
lation was destined to experience a sudden 
interruption. Just as one of my official friends 
was approaching the climax of a stupendous 
adventure), in which he appeared to be every- 
thing and the thief, of whom he was in hot 
pursuit, nothing to speak of, Nanny came 
creeping downstairs with the startling intel- 
ligence that figures wore moving about in the 
pinewood in the back settlements of the pro- 
mises. And Nanny’s eyes, or rather I should 
perhaps say, Nanny's ears, had not played her 
falso. We had not long taken up our position 
at an upstairs window before a rustling was 
distinctly heard among the trees, and this was 
soon after followed by one, two, three, up- 
wards of a dozen men jumping over the fence 
and creeping towards the house, the doors and 
windows of which they proceeded to test pre- 
liminary to using the heavy picks which many 
of them carried in their hands. Before a blow 
could bo struck, however, I threw open the 
casement and demanded to know what they 
wanted. It was apparent to us all that the 
sound of my vuce had caused a temporary 
panio among the crowd, and that many of 
them manifested a disposition to take to their 
heels. At length a rough voice cried out, — 

44 Viewer Jones, we’er gauin' ta serve thoo 
aa thoo's served uz. We mean ta^tum thoo 
adrift. Let him hae it, marrows.” 

The appeal was responded to by a shower 
of missiles, and one of them happening to 
strike me toll in the face, the pain was eo ex- 
cessive that I lost control of myself and let fly 
the contents of one of the fowling-p ie c e s at t he 
crowd* calling upon the police at the same 
time to turn their lanterns upon the feces of 
our oowardly assailants. From the howls 
that followed the report of the gun I learned 
that the shot, though fired at random, had 
taken effect upon some one, while the sudden 
blaze of tight that was thrown below enabled 
zne to recognise the majority of the attacking 
party. The result was electrical, tad not a 
little ludicrous. With a shout of baffled rage 
the conspirators broke and fled with precipita- 
tion, leaving their wounded companion, whom 
I dh b s oqu entiy discovered wae snore frightened 
1 than hurt* in our hands. 

littk mere maneine to be told. The con- 


stables followed rapidly iu pursuit of the 
flying herd, and succeeded in apprehending 
the major port of them. They were in due 
course brought, with the usual formalities, 
before their worships in petty sessions assem- 
bled, and then and there changed with a list 
of offenoes against the peaoo of our Sovereign 
Lady the Queen that fairly caused the boldest 
heart among them to broak down. But T 
had already witnessed the pernicious effeota of 
severe measures, and was determined to try 
what clemency could accomplish. Having 
consulted with my employers on the subject, 
I refused to press for convictions, provided the 
culprits would promise not to do the like 
again ; whioh, to do them justice, they most 
readily did. This conduct had a perceptibly 
good effect among the men, an effect whioh 1 
took occasion to Improve by inviting them to 
come and discuss their grievances with me in 
a friendly way. The ioe thus broken, a 
reconciliation ensued, and the colliery speedily 
resumed its customary activity. I have since 
married the charming young Ifcdy before 
alluded to, and have thua an additional in- 
terest in preserving harmony at Greenwood 
Fell. 

As for Harrison, he saw ft to be muoh to 
his interest to depart the day after the atfedk 
upon my domicile. Whether he was identoM 
with that affair or not I was never able to 
learn, but he left on the following morning, 
and by so doing relieved mo or a painful 
‘duty. 
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CHUPTBB III. 

Six months had rolled away since the events 
narrated in the last chapter. The summer 
decked in beauty, and the autnmn laden with 
the fruits of the earth, had oome fftfain their 
appointed time to bless mankind ; mft these 
was one household to whom the season brought 
no gladness. 

The inmates of Weeteoy were in trouble. 
Farmer Coggan had made aa unfortunate in- 
vestment of his nephew's trust money; the 
young man was now of age, and required a 
settlement of his affeirs; and to crown their 
misfortunes the former's oo-trustee had lately 
died insolvent. Legal disputes had arisen out 
of this complication, and one tiling after 
another had gone against him, till at length 
the crisis had arrived, and he was about to be 
sold up. It is trim, Weeteoy form-bouae end 
thirty acres of land were his own, but this was 
mortgaged to its toll value, and now there 
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remained nothing for him, but to realize hie 
forming-etbok and the household furniture. 

Men in this rank of life, if no longer young, 
seldom rise to the level of an emergency ; mis- 
fortune crashes them, robbing them even of 
their usual judgment and courage. Fanner 
Coggan had always enjoyed the reputation of 
being a remarkably shrewd, sensible man— he 
was now like a helpless child, or, as he said 
himself, “like one most mazed.” The final 
arrangements for the sale went on almost un- 
heeded by him ; he stood with his hands in his 
pockets, staring vaguely at the bill of sale 
which was nailed on the porch, and it seemed 
to his bewildered mind like the mystic writing 
on the wall, which he had read about in the 
Bible. 

The next day the sale was to commence, and 
people kept dropping in, as they went home- 
wards from Highbridge market, “just to boo 
the things,” though they were not actually on 
view, for the family were not to leavo till early 
on the following morning. Some people came 
because they really wanted to see if the bay 
mare was likely to suit them ; others came from 
mere curiosity, or perhaps to indulge the feel- 
ing expressed by Lucretius and Rochefoucauld, 
and felt though unexpressed by many since 
their time — that the worst misfortunes of our 
friends are not altogether \mpleasing to us. 
Some of the noighbours come to offer their 
services in various wayB — the world is not a 
bad world after all, and folks’ hearts are often 
kinder than their tongues. 

Notwithstanding the influx of visitors, Mi s. 
Coggan had never thought of her best cap. 
Truth to say, hor head-gear betrayed the 
dosolation of her heart, for the faded ribbons 
were tied all awry. But, unlike her husband, 
grief did not make her stand idle ; on the con- 
trary, riie went fussing about in a nervous, 
fidgety way, doing over again and again what 
was unnecessary, and leaving undone what 
was necessary. 

“ Folk shall not say they bought our things 
dirty,” said Mrs. Ooggan to herself, as she 
began dusting and rubbing up the back and 
sides of the mahogany nursing-chair (marked 
lot 49), which had always maintained a 
honoured place near the hearth. As she rubbed 
away her eyes beoame dim with tears, and she 
murmured to herself, *' Oh, dear, dear, to think 
of the times I've nursed my babes in this chair, 
WhSoh was my mother’s before ms, and now to 
think What hasoome over us— it will break my 
heart, I know it will, I can’t abear it,” and 
bursting into tears she sat down in the low 
ahaxr and rooked herself to and fro in her grief. 
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She cast up her eyes at the oaken beam, on 
which was carved the old motto, “ The Lord is 
mercafhl and just unto all those that in Him 
trust.” 

“ I think the Lord himself has forsaken us,” 
muttered the poor woman, shaking her head at 
the beam ; “ but there now/* she added, with 
an effort, “ it’s railing against God’s judgments 
to be sitting here idle, when the furniture has 
all to be rubbed with bee’s wax afore the sale,” 
and wiping her eyes with the oomor of her 
apron, she set about her work again with a 
will. 

Not only was the auctioneer’s hammer to 
disperse the old furniture, but the family them- 
selves were to separate. Tho boys wore to be 
placed about amongst the noighbours ; * they 
were strong in health and limb, and for them 
the hardship was not so great: they would 
have to work anyhow. Ooggan himself had the 
promise of a situation as bailiff to a gentleman 
who had lately enclosed land on some of the 
high parts of Exmoor,— a sad change for him, 
poor fellow, having lived all hi8 life in that 
paradise of farmers, the Bridgewater Marsh. 
Mary — his comely daughter Mary— had en- 
gaged herself as a teacher in a tradesman's 
house at Bristol, for she would not bo charge- 
able to her parents; but the prospect before 
her was sad and cheerless. 

The young are impatient with sorrow, and 
well they may be, for it robs them of what can 
nover bo redeemed — tho loss of happiness in 
their youth, that precious treasure which 
memory garners for all after-time. 

Behind Westzoy form, at some little distance 
from tho house, there is an extensive planta- 
tion, fringed with firs, but in the oentre, forest- 
trees and underwood enclose an old decoy 
pond. This forms a picturesque oasis in the 
level district, where there is little to. break the 
monotony of the soene. The wood is traversed 
at different angles by footpaths forming short 
cuts to and from the widely-scattered form- 
houses of the neighbourhood. Herd Mary 
Ooggan often met her lover William Barrage, 
for it was half-way between their respective * 
homes. 

On this eventful afternoon they had ar- 
ranged to meet here, at the old spot, for the 
last time. Before the appointed hour Mary 
had slipped away from the house ; the presence 
of the people concerned in the forthcoming 
auction, and the inquisitive intrusion of friends 
and strangers, were so intolerable to her, that 
she was glad to get out of it. Never till "this 
very day had Mary realized, the miserable 
truth that all her home-ties werarto be broken 
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the kitchen «he heard the old clock chime out 
the hour, flhe ran hastily down the lane, m 
if she could run away from her misery, though 
she knew aha was too early, qnd she could 
only stop and stand «titt when she got into the 
plantation. Sow often had she skipped along 
the lane at this hour, when the sun was glint- 
ing through the trees just as it did now. But 
oh, the change 1— to-day it was for the last 
time. su «M»a. back through her tearful 
eyes, And saw the familiar scene apparently 
unchanged ; the gable-end of the house rises 
by the side of the great walnut-tree, and from 
the distance it looked as it had erer lookod; 
but it was now to be her homo no more, and 
she ldnged, with an inexpressible longing, to 
Seek the shelter of her lover’s breast, and to 
weep there— her surest plaoe of rest, her only 
home in all the wide world. 

Simple country folk are not more free from 
worldliness than the fashionable dwellers in 
Mayfair— the greed of gold is a universal sin 
before which the hearts of sons and daughters 
may break. The father of William Burrage 
was one of those who hod resolved his children 
Should make prudent marriages, lie was a 
^ell-to-do man himself, and worshipped pros- 
perity wherever he met it, belioving that 
providence hod a liking for the rich and a 
frown for the poor. If people fell into mis- 
fortunes, his creed was that it was all their own 
faults, and served them right. It may well be 
supposed that the poor Coggans, under their 
Accumulated misfortunes, came in for his 
bitterest remarks. He reproached his son in 
po measured terms for his engagement with 
Mary, and swore a big oath that unless he 
broke it off, “ he might pack up and go, for no 
daughter of that fallow Coggan should ever 
darken his doors.” Old Burrage declared he 
had been against the girl from the first; she 
Iras poor and pretty, and would never be any- 
thing but a burden to any man, 4t He baled 
people that were always worsting in their 
affairs, and this was what the Coggans were 
always doing.” ♦‘You don’t suppose,*’ he 
added, 44 that I monied your mother because 
she was pretty, or because I had any particular 
fancy for her more than for any other girl ? 
No, I should have been ashamed of myself if I 
bad. I married your mother beoauso she had 
eight-hundied pounds, and beoauso her people 
were all well-to-do in the world, and that was 
the best guarantee that she would make a good 
wife, and I was right in my bargain, as I 
always am.” 

Young William Burrage had other views on 
the subject of kwe and matrimony, but he 


knew it was like talking to a blind man of 
oolours, to speak to his father about any matter 
of feeling ; however he very positively stated 
thrft he would not break off with Mary Coggan 
because her father hod fallen into trouble. A 
violent scene resulted from this announcement, 
which ended, as most violent scenes do, with 
fresh determination on the part of each to 
follow his own course. The elder Burrage 
finished the altercation by denouncing poor 
Mary in the coarsest language ; his sou heard 
him with clenched fists, and with white lips 
pressed tightly together; he did not trust him- 
self to' answer his father, and it was well for 
him that, snatching his hat, he rushed from 
the house before indignation overcame his 
better feelings. He literally ran out of tho 
house, he hardly know whither, and it was not 
till he had mechanically taken the turning to 
the plantation that he remembered that this 
was the very hour at which he was to moot 
Mary at their old trysting place. 

With hurried steps he soon reached the spot, 
and seating himself on a fallen treo, he covered 
his face with his hands, and leant his elbows 
on his knees in a posture of that utter dejection 
which sometimes, but rarely, overcomes the 
courage of the strong man. He did not observe 
the approach of Mary till he folt her hand 
upon his shoulder. “Mary, my darling,” he 
cried, seising her arm, f< I wish w© were mar- 
ried, and far away from father and all of them. 
I’m almost tired of my life here, for home is 
no home for me, and I fear worse times are 
earning.” He then told Mary as much as he 
could tell her of his father’s conduct in refer- 
ence to their engagement. It was not only 
the opposition to his marriage which had 
galled him, but it was the growing Conviction 
that his father cared more, fifty times over, for 
the safe investment of his sordid savings, than 
he did far his son’s happiness, or even for his 
Ufa. 

A HI tell you what it is, Mary,” he addod, 
in conclusion, 44 I'll not stay home, I can’t bear 
with father any longer ; he don’t look at things 
as I do ; he has his views, and I have mine, 
and the sooner I’m freo to take my own oourafe 
tho better. My father doesn’t care for me, and 
if it was not that my work was worth more to 
him, he would grudge the very bread I eat.” 

44 Never mind all this, Willie, darling ; we’ll 
have a homo of our own, some day. We can 
both work for that, and wait, too.” 

44 But what malms it so bitter to me/’ said 
her lover, drawing her tenderly toward# him, 
44 is, that if father had not a heart of stone* 

; he might have said a kind word to you or 
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jtrnn, or have given you a Helping hand, in- 
stead of which he would have me act like 
a scoundrel, and turn from you in your trouble. 
But it's little I can do, for I am poorer than 
oho of our own labourers, and 1 suppose I might 
leave the house to-night with nothing but tho 
clothes that belong to mo. It will bo a sorry 
waiting for me to make a home Hi for such as 
you, Mary.” 

“ Well, Wiliio, dear, bear up— when things 
uro nt the wont they must mend ; those who 
don’t do wrong, won’t remain always down in 
the world ; Got! will help us if we help ourselves, 
as tho old Maying goes.” 

“Murv, do you know whon I’m at church 
on Sundays, tho last thing 1 do before I leave 
my sea* ih always to thank God that you and 
I ha\ »• l* i t*n brought to love each other. You’ve 
led iue to tlmik kinder of tho world, and you’ve 
taught me to know that thero is something 
bettor t hull money. Putin *r 3 ia« boon haid with 
me and I’ve imvcr hoard lnit one thing dinned 
into my oars since 1 wits a boy, and that Was 
how to make the best bargain ; if it had not 
boon for you, 1 should have growu hard and 
selfish.” 

4 * That you never would have dono, William,” 
answered Mary, confidently. 

“ Oh, dear life, it’s idle talking this way, 
when this is the last time I shall soe you, per- 
haps, for weeks or months. I wish I could go 
to Bristol, or to Australia, and never see the 
Marsh again ; but turn which way I will, 
there’s nothing but waiting, and work, and 
perhaps disappointment after all; for I have 
nothing to begin life with but poverty, which 
father says ends where it begins.” 

“ You are wrong, Willie — you have the best 
thing a man con set out in life with, — a good 
character.” 

M I have nothing else,” he rejoined, bitterly. 
14 But, Mary, darling, I am selfish; instea d of 
cheoring you, I have brought you all my 
troubles.” 

44 Bad funk or good luck, sorrow or joy, only 
lgt me share everything with yon, Willie ; ” and 
eo saying, the weeping girl nestled her head 
on his shoulder. 

Ia low, loving whispers they talked on for 
•some time, till twilight began to steel over the 
wide moors, and to deepen the shadow of the 
woods. Than they rose and walked slowly 
homewards, the few words they interchanged 
were gravely and earnestly spoken, unlike the 
nsonl la ugh ing banter, and toying jest ; it was 
as if t8ey had left their youth behind th«n at 
tho old txystmg place, and were now walking 
esd and sobered as grown up man and woman. 


to meet tho haul trials of life. Self-dependent 
they must henceforth bear their own burdens, 
through the labour ami tho heat of tho day, 
until that appointed time when there shall bo 
tost at eventide, und when the wicked shall 
cease from troubling. 

A good resolution is like a stirrup-cup 
before a journoy. Something of this feeling 
invigorated tho hearts of William Barrage and 
Mary, as they approached Westaoy ; they had 
talked themselves into better hope : and delays 
and difficulties seemed no longer as cruel im- 
possibilities, 

41 What a noise thero is up at tho house,” 
said William, listening. 4 1 I’m afraid they’vo 
got drinking. I heard there were a lot of folks 
over from Jlighbridgo Market to view the 
stock. Let us got in, quiotly, Mary. It is a 
sad sight for you, my poor,girl.” 

“Oh, Willie, I’m afraid there’s some row. 
Hark ! ” At that momont loud and vociferous 
shouts wore distinctly audible. Mary hurried 
on nervously ; she wanted to gain the garden- 
gate, for she hoard people coming down the 
lane, and at this moment she was in no humour 
for any bantering. Burrago dropped behind, 
for he saw she would rather bo alono, and she 
entored the house by tho back-kitchen without 
him. The continuance of the noise had 
frightened her, and she hurried on till she en- 
countered tho servant girl, who screomod out 
on seeing hor, # “l)o’y come in, Miss Mary, 
do’y come in, they’ve boon calling for you ; the 
most strangest thing has happened, maistor is 
beside hiasell, and missis is beside herseU, and 
tho boys is quite rampageous.” 

* 4 What can be tho matter P” ejaculated 
Mary, palo with terror, following the servant 
I into tho kitchen, from whence all the uproar 
emanated. 

The room was full of people whp wqre all 
talking at once, and everybody in the wildest 
state of excitement appeared to be shoJung 
hands with everybody else. The central figure 
in the group was Mr, Chubb, the identical Mr. 
Chubb who had paid them such a mysterious 
visit last spring. 

44 I’ve a vound her, here’s Miss Mary,” 
screamed the servant-girl, dragging her young 
mistress into the room. Everyone turned round 
towards the door, but old Barrage— the last 
person she expected to see under her father’s 
roof— made a dash at Mary, and throwing his 
great fat arms round her, gave her a loss like 
the smack of a whip, exclaiming, 14 You’re to 
be my son’s wife, and here’s my blessing, and 
the promise of the best I can give you.” 

Mary, utterly astonished, released herself 
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with difficulty from the old former's embrace, | 
and looked round bewildered at the whole pro- | 
oeeding. At the samo instant one of her 
brothers rushed into the room with a handful i 
of torn bills, which he flung about tho place, ' 
vociferating in the wildest accents, " No sale ! j 
no sale ! Hurrah ! hurrah ! ” 

“My child, the Lord has boon merciful to i 
us,*’ cried Farmer Coggan, pressing up to his 
daughter, and drawing her towards him. j 

“I shall now bo able to pay ovoryono his I 
due, and hold on at tho old place — but it has 
been well-nigh too much for mo,’’ and break- | 
ing into sobs, tho good man actually hid his t 
face on his daughter’ a shoulder. | 

“ But what does all this moan p ” asked 
Mary, still bewildered by tho tumult around 1 
her. 

“ Let me oxplain,” said Mr. Chubb, glad to 
escape from old Burrago, who was shaking 
hands with him us if his arm had been u pump 
handle. “ Lot mo explain, my dear Miss 
Ooggan, what all this excitement is about. 
Tho fact is, I am hore to announce the news of 
your coming into a vory handsome little for- 
tune, and as your mother has also a good 
logacy, enough to sot all things square, your 
family and friends aro pressing round you 
with congratulations. I littlo thought as I 
drove along your wearisome straight roads 
that my news would oomo like a life-boat in 
the storm, and that I should havo tho infinite 
pleasure of seeing an honest family saved from 
ruin. I see you-have all been in sore trouble, 
but everything will be smooth and happy now.** 

“ Everything will be smooth and happy 
now,” echoed old Burrago, thumping his stick 
on tho ground. 

“ Hip, hip, hurrah 1 " cried a score of voices, 
and then tho boisterous but kind-hoarted 
neighbours* gathered round Mary to Hhake 
hands with her, and those who could not reach 
her shook hands again with Mr. Chubb. 

“But pray toll me,” exclaimed Mary, ap- 
pealing to tho lawyer, for she was incredulous 
about this unlooked for change in her fortunes; 
“ how has this all come to pass ? ” 

“A very proper question, Miss Coggan; 
never accept any statement without proper 
and sufficient evidence. The estate, of which I 
will give you ftirthor particulars at another 
time, has been left to you under tho will of 
Miss Brindsley, of Gurrmgton House, Devon, 
spinster, deceased. You havo the b ulk of the 
jftoperty, thanks to your resemblance to a 
certain unde of yours, whom you never saw, 
and perhaps never heard of ; and your mother 
oames into a handsome legacy, because die 


had a brother who, if he had lived, would have 
been Miss Brindsley ’» husband : it is a romantic 
affair, and all turns upon an old love story of 
forty years ago. In our profession we see 
strange things sometimes." 

'William Burrago had been a silent and 
unobserved spectator of this extraordinary 
scone ; he saw Mary’s astonishment and joy, 
and saw hor throw herself into the Arms of her 
mother with a burst of overwrought feeling, 
but she had never turned to look for him, and a 
paug of jealousy shot through his heart. She 
had no need of him now, he thought. At this 
instant his father bustled up to him, and in a 
half whisper cried, “ Como for’ard like a man, 
William, and claim hor afore all tho folk 
present. I ’so warrant she’li got hor full price, 
and if you do not look sharp she’ll be jilting of 
you, for she can havo the pick of the market 
now. But don’toe lot her off — yffars was a 
regular engagement for to marry, remember 
that." 

“ Mary Coggan is free to choose whom sho 
likos ; I’vo no claim over her,” replied William, 
sharply, and turning upon his heel, he moved 
towards tho door. “ I don’t want a rich wife 
if she does not want me," ho addod, in a tone 
of bitterness. 

“ Well," cried old Burrago, looking after his 
son, “ 1 al’ays thought he was a fool, hut I 
nevor know’d he was rich a fool. Not want a 
rich wife ! why it’s what everybody wants." 

“ Whore’s Willie; I must tell Willie,” said 
Mary Coggan, rising from her knees by her 
mother's side, and looking round in vain for 
her lover. 

“ We’ll find him," cried her brothers, and 
the boys darted after the young farmer, and 
seizing him, almost dragged him back. In 
one moment Mary was by his side,, and giving 
him both her hands, exclaimed, “ There'll be 
no parting now, Willie. You and I are rich, 
they tell mo, and we can help father to make 
all straight at Westzoy." 

William Barrage never looked so shy and 
awkward as at that moment, though his honesty 
face gleamed with joy; bpt he drew Mary 
into the shadow of the settle, and then gave 
I her a hearty kiss, that proved he was reedy 
I to take her for better or worse— richer or 
poorer. 

“ I tell you what it is," cried one did former, 
“all this here rejoicing has made I very 
thirsty.” 

“ Most things do make you thirsty. Neigh- 
bour Brown," observed his friend. 

“Well, if I be'ant thirsty, Fd tike to drink 
Farmer Ooggan’s health before X go," mid the 
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form is exemplified by the curious solid- 
looking bushes, which appear as if cast in a 
mould, and which we occasionally still see 
standing in many parts of tho country as 
relics of the old system of Dutch horticulture 
onoe prevalent here. Evelyn, the celebrated 
author of “ Sylva,” immortalises a holly- 
hedge which he had at Bays Court in the 
following words : — “ Is there under heaven a 
more glorious and refreshing object of tho 
kind than such an impregnable hedge, glitter- 
ing with its aimed and varnished leaves, tho 
taller standards at orderly distances blushing 
with their natural coral P” This hedge, which 
was four hundred feet long, five feet broad, 
and nine feet high, was planted at the sugges- 
tion of Peter the Great, who resided at SayB 
Court during the period of his employment at 
Deptford Dockyard. 

The prickly leaves of tho holly in a great 
measure protect it from tho ravages of cattle, 
though sheep and deer are very fond of it, 
and, when hungry, will even devour the leaves, 
spiny as they are. It is singular, but not an 
isolated fact among plants, that though the 
lower leaves are wavy and spiny when the 
tree is allowed to grow on unmolested, the 
leaves of the upper branches become fiat and 
more of an ovate form. The plants also berry 
more freely when left untouched, to which 
fact Evelyn alludes in the passage just quoted 
about the “taller standards blushing with 
their natural coral.” 

There are many varieties of holly in culti- 
vation, some with yellow instead of red 
berries, some with variegated foliage, and a 
variety called echinata is literally covered with 
spines. 

The old English name of the holly was 
“ Holm,” or “ Holm Oak,” and in many 
parts of England it is still known by these 
names ; and Holznsdale, in Surrey, and other 
villages whose names commence with Holm, 
have been derived from the abundance of 
hollies which onoe grew in their vicinities. It 
has been thought that the “ Green wood- tree,” 
familiarised in the story of Bobin Hood and 
other old English ballads of forest life, was 
identical with the holly. It grew in great 
abundance at Sherwood and other plaoee in 
the central and northern counties. 

The custom of decorating our churches and 
houses with this evergreen at the festival of 
, Christmas is of very ancient origin. It is 
said to be derived partly from the foot of the 
plant being a symbol of immortality, as well 

S firam the old custom amongst the Druids, 
deoarating their dwellings with evergreens 
darin g winter, so “ that the sylvan spirits 
might repair ttutherand remain by 

frost and cold winds until a milder season had 
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rene we d the foliage of their darling abodes/’ 

If the introduction of holly for the deooration 
of the interiors of sacred edifices and domestic 
dwellings can be satisfactorily traced to this 
period, it is certain that tho use of other ever- 
greens for a similar purpose originated at a j 
period fiur antecedent, for we read that in | 
tho old Jewish feasts the custom was very j 
common. 

With the Homans tho holly was in great 
estimation, from the fact of its boing in 
perfection just at the soason of universal re- 
joioing for the birth of the Saviour. Amongst 
tho Harleian manuscripts is an old carol in 
praise of the holly, written about the xniddlo 
of the fifteenth century. It runs as follows : — 

Nay, Ivy, nay. It shall not he I wya, 

Let Holy hole tho maystry as the manner ys, 

Holy atond in tho Hallo, l&yrc to behold, 

Ivy atond without the doro, she ys full opro avoid. 

Holy and hya mory men they dawnayn and they ng ; 
Ivy and hur niaydenjB they wop) n and thoy »r jn e p , 

Ivy hath n lybe, sho laglitiL with tho cold 
So mot thoy all hafo that wyth Ivy hold. 

Holy hath berya aa rod at any roao, 

They fouler the hunter*, kepe thorn from the does; 

Ivy hath berya aa black aa any alo, 

Ther com tho oule and etc hym aa aho goo 

Holy hath byrdya, a ful feyre flok,— 

The nyghtyngale, the poppy ngy, the gayntyt lavyrok, 
Good Ivy ’ what byrdya hast thou? 

Nono but tho hcwlet, that how ! how ! 

Certainly no plant is better suited than 
the hoUy to the purposes for which it is so 
I much in request. In evergreen decoration, a 
I sprig of hoUy can always be made available, 
while an equal-sized spray of any other ever- 
green would probably be difficult to arrange 
with taste; but the time is rapidly passing* 
away in which the indiscriminate heaping of 
boughs and branches in all sorts of conceivable, 
as well as inconceivable, places was the order 
of the day; and if the present system of 
church decoration is not strictly in accordance 
with the laws of nature, it has the dharm of 
being in keeping with the architecture of the 
building. Though the stripping of the leaves 
one by one from their stems, and stitching 
them in regular order upon bands of tape, 
may be an act repulsive to the refined taste of , 
a stickler for natural forms, it is, nevertheless, 
nice work for young ladies ; and after all, if 
these bands are properly arranged m their 
proper places, they are very effective: tire 
leaves, however, should always be printing* 
upwards. Almost any amount of holly sen be 
used in the deooration of a church, but it 
should not be so used to the exdnrionaf other 
evergreens, such as ivy, laurel, bay, 4be. Ivy, 
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indeed, if * nocfttry adjunct to all Chrietmaa 
decorations, eepecrially to thoee of an ©coleai- 
aatioal character ; for upon a wall, or at tho 
base of a column, a few woll-eelocted piece* of 
trailing ivy, thick and clustered below and 
becoming gradually thinner above, have not 
only a perfectly natural appearance, but also 
a very pleasing one. j 

Immense quantities of holly, laurel, and 
other evergreens are cut at this time of tho 
year solely for the purposes of decoration. The 
wood of the holly, which i is close-grained, 
though hard and somewhat elastic, is much 
valued for wliip-haudles, and the larger wood 
for turnery work, and it has also been used 
as a substitute for box in wood tmgraving. It 
is perhaps the whitest wood known, but in tho 
largo it trees the duramen, or heart wood, bo- 
comt^ brownish and very hard. The bark of 
the holly was some years back brought into 
notice as a tonic and febrifuge, and Dr. Boub- 
seuu, of Paris, who communicated his re- 
searches on the subject to the Medico- Botanical 
Society of London, receivod tho reward of a 
silver medal for his essay. His impression 
was that it would prove of greater value than 
even cinchona; but up to tho present time 
nothing has been discovered which in any de- 
gree approaches the efficacy of that great 
febrifuge. The bark, however, has been so 
used, and it is said with complete success, 
though it has no place in the British 
Pharmacopoeia . Its active properties depend 
upon a peculiar principle called ilicine. 

The most common use of the holly-bark is 
in the manufacture of bird-lime, which is used 
for entangling birds. The middle hark is 
preferred for this purpose ; it is boiled in water 
for seven or eight hours, by which time it has 
become quite soft and tender ; it is then re- 
moved and piled in heaps in underground 
pits, and the water drained from it ; fermen- 
tation ensues, and it subsequently passes into 
a mucilaginous state ; it is then made into a 
paste by being pounded in a mortar, kneaded 
and washed till it is quite free from all foreign 
bodies, after which it is plaoed in earthen 
vessels again to ferment and purify; nut oil or 
goose-fat is mixed with it, and it is ready for 
use. Bird-lime, however, is not produced 
wholly from the bark of the holly. It is wieA* 

* of the viscid berries of the mistletoe, the 
young shoots of the elder, and the harks of 
uumy other plants ; but the holly furnishes 
the best kind. 

The berries of the holly are of no use, other 
than for decorating purposes; they have 
wtart emetic and purgative ' propertiaa ; 
thrushes end blackbirds, however, eat them 
iu winter without any iQ effeete. 

^ Jdhjt H. jAQsaojr. 
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THE LEGEND OF HEROD AGRITFA. 

I. 

White of lip, and darkly wondering what tbs fhtura 
for tho dead, 

Sato Agnppa, inly shivering with tho poplars 0 fat- 
head, 

Something of the greater Herod* * spirit bidding him 
to hide 

Terror** sign* from the divining of the voldlor* at his 
*ide. 

“ Linger* then the cursed dotard thus to point hla 
reddened knife 

At the head a crown should garland? Have I mea- 
sured out my life* 

Bays that bound with freshened brilliance from each 
burnished helm and brand, 

Where shall 1 be when your brightness breaks to- 
morrow o'er the land ? 

Drops monotonously tinkling with a music never old. 

Whore shall I be when the morning tip* your topmost 
curve with gold ?j 

Tears shall see those ooaner fingers fling the tale toe 
quick for keu ; 

Years shall hear those ruder voice* chatter : 1 Where 
shall I be then?"* 

Plashed the fountain without ceasing, hlaoed the sun 
behind the trees, 

And the gaming guard around him mocked hit anguldk 
with their ease. 

White of lip, and inly shivering with the poplars svom 
head, 

He sate waiting for the sundering of his threatened 
being's thread. 

SAid a soldier who in boyhood, ere he saw the eagle 
sign, 

Oft his yellow ourla had mingled with the yellow ware* 

of Hhine : 

“Who the prisoner we are watching? Is it death or 
gyves he waits ? 

Tell his name and I will sing the future Art him by 
the fates : 

For the quoenly womb that boro me gave me wisdom 
witli my brcAth, 

How to know the lot of lift and see the coming doom of 
death. 

In the swooping of the eagle, in the raven*a Utter 
crogk, 

In the waving of the willow, by the berry on the oak, 

I can road a writing written that is written not for 
thee; 

And dread visions grow before me that thine eye eon 
never see. 

What hi* name?" — “Agrippa Herod.**— 14 What his 
crime ? '*— “ An idle word, 

Bring m g ^ lauphter on the Prince's sacred name, and 

“Hark to me, Agrippa Herod," said the seer, “while 
I divine 

By the art my mother taught me by the yellow waves 
of Bhine: 

Hark to me!" And lo above them, in the blinding 
noonday light, 

On an olive bough descending perched the omened bird 
of night. 

“ Hark yon owl t Then shall not perish, thou shall 
live to quit thy den, ♦ 

And once more to walk superior to the eommon herd of 
men: 

He that reigns dull die, and thou that frtreet now 
■halt end day reign*— 
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Quardi to shield thee, wits to flatter, oourtien bending 
in thy train. 

When thou drinkest in thy polaoe, when thou hear'ct 
the crowd’* acclaim, 

iud thy word can raise or ruin, and men tremble at thy 
name, 

Think of when thou crouched »t shuddering 'neath the 
owl upon the tree,— 

Hid the pointed cares of kingcraft, Prince Agrippa, 
think of me ! 

But remember when the next time thou behold* st yon 
omened bird, 

And old memories of thy peril by the sight of it are 
stirred, 

Then not thrice from rise to setting shall the sun-god’s 
horses fly. 

Ere the proud Agrippa Herod, Lord of Galilee, shall 
die/* 


Bound the sanded centre circling thousands sate to 
greet the king ; 

And the oars and horses waited for his sign to orb the 
ring; 

Gentler through the tinted canvas poured the noon- 
sun’s fiery blase, 

And a hundred scented fountains spread the rainbow in 
his rays ; 

Maidens wooed the wind with feathers; chief* and 
rarlets bussed the news, 

Conned the grace of girls, and wagered gold on gladia- 
tor*’ thews, 

What the last despatch from Cassor ? Would his purple 
favour rest 

Longer on the Asmondana? Bee how Miriam there 
was drest ! 

Strange that Nasaritish faction 1 But the king bad 
pledged hit crown 

He would purge his faithful realm of them and smite 
the dreamers down. 

Hush 1 Tho silent soldiers wind like thread of steel 
before the throne ; 

Pages’ treble laughter follows bearded elders’ solemn 
frown. 

Lames and high estates pace onward,— for a breath- 
spaoo all is still ; 

Seem the pent acclaims in every straining throat to 
overfill ; 

Than Agrippa, silver shining from his corslet "and his 
crown, 

Genu in maay webs Inwoven glittering on his Tyrian 
gown, 

Flinging smiles and recognitions, passes to his silken 
seat, 

And his spangled train of courtiers group them noise- 
less at bis feet. 

light from many-sided jewels shimmered, and the 
slanting sun 

Limned his likeness on the corslet— like himself at 
noon it shone ; 

Shrank the eyes of datzled staters, dropped their heads 
is sudden fear, 

Then a shout mug through the benches, “Lo a living 
god is here.” 

And Agrippa spoke benignant, with a proud Olympian 
nod, 

•And the doubling din of homage rang again, <f A god ! 
Agod!" 

Slowly round the rings of clamour flattered Herod 
ranged his eye, 

Higher, higher, till It rested on the narrow rim of sky; 


Higher, where the eeariet canvas dytd and dimmed the 
dialling light, 

And upon a gilded cable lo there perched the bird of 
night! 

Then his fancy flashed returning to the day when he 
was young, 

When athwart his youth Tiberius darkening shades of 
ruin flung, 

And he thought of how he trembled for the headsman's 
threatened sign, — 

llow the soldier taught the fate-lore of tho j cllow waves 
of Rhine,— 

How the owl had flapped her pinions on the olive o'er 
his head, — 

And he paled and cowered shivering, and no further 
word he said ; 

But a foul and fatal sickness seamed his skin and burnt 
hi* bon os, 

And his palace courts resounded with dread ichors of 
hi* moan* ; 

And but twice from rise to setting had the Bun-god’s 
horses fled 

When nooursed Aguppu Herod, Lord of Galiltc, was 
dead. Blomj^eld Jaucsow. 


FOOT-LIGHTS. 

From certain lines in Beaumont’s poetic 
address to Fletcher upon his pastoral play of 
the 41 Faithful Shepherdess,” it would appoar 
that wax lights were employed of old to illumi- 
nate the Elizabethan theatres ; — 

Nor want there those, who, as the bo> doth dance 
Between the acts, will oenaure the whole pla> , 

Some like, 1 f ifte wax lights be "tew that day ; 

But multitudoa there arc whose judgment goes 
Headlong according to the actors' clothes. 

As, however, the performances oommenoed at 
throe o’dock in the afternoon, and the public 
theatres of the period were open to the 
sky (except over the stage and galleries), 
much artificial lighting could not, as a rule, 
have been requisite. Malone, in his account 
of the English stage prefixed to his edition of 
“ Shakspeare,” describes the stage as formerly 
lighted by means of two large branches “ of 
a form similar to those now hung in churches." 
The pattern of these branches may be seen in 
the frontispiece to Kixkman’s Collection of 
Drolls, printed in 1672, representing a view 
of a theatrical booth. In tune, however, it 
was discovered that the branches obstructed 
the view of the spectators and were otherwise 
incommodious ; they then gave pl ace to small 
circular wooden frames furnished with candles, , 
eight of which were hung on the stage, ter 
on either aide. The frontispiece to the 
Dublin edition of Chetwood’s “ History of the 
Stage ” (1749), exhibits the stage lighted by 
hoops of candles in this way, suspended from 
the proscenium, and with no tefcdighfs be- 
tween tire acton and the musicians in the 
orchestra. It is probable that these candles 
wen of wax or of tallow, accordingly as the 
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tends of the theatrical manager per mi tted. 
Mr. Pepys in hie diary, 12th February, 1067, 
chronicles a conversation with KilHgrew, the 
manager of the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane. 

44 He tells me that the stage is now by his 
pains a thousand times better and more 
glorious than ever heretofore. AW, wax 
candle* and many of them : then, not above 3 lb*, 
of tallow. Now all things civil r no rudeness 
anywhero ; then as in a bear-garden. Then 
two or three fiddlers ; now nine or ten of the 
best. Then nothing but rushes* on the 
ground, and everything else mean; now all 
otherwise,” Ac. The body of the house, 
according to Malone, was formerly lighted ' 
** by cressets or largo open lan thorns of nearly 
the same me with those which are fixed in 
the poop of a ship.” 

The use of candles involved the employment 
of candle-snuffers, who came on at certain 
pauses in the performance to tend and rectify 
the lighting of the stage. Goldsmith’s Stroll- 
ing-player narrates how he 'commenced his 
theatrical career in this humble capacity : 41 1 
snuffed the candles ; and let me tell you, that 
without a candle-snuffer the piece would lose 
half its embellishments.” The illness of one 
of the actors necessitated the pressing of the 
oandlo-snuffor into the company of players. 

44 1 learnt my part,” he continues, 44 with 
astonishing rapidity, and bade adieu to snuff- 
ing candles ever after. I found that nature 
had designed me for more noble employment, 
and I was resolved to take her when in the 
humour.” But the duties of a candle- snuffer 
if not very honourable were somewhat 
arduous. It was the custom of the audience, 
especially among those frequenting the 
galleries, to regard him os a butt, with 
whom to ammo themselves during' the pauses 
between the acts. Something of this habit is 
yet extant.^ Even nowadays the appearanoe 
of a servant on the stage for the necessary 
purposes of the performance— to carry chairs 
on or off — to spread or remove a carpet, Ac.— 
is frequently the signal tor cries of derision 
from the' gallery. Of old the audience pro- 
ceeded to greater extremities ; even to hurling 
fliissiles of various kinds at the unfortunate 
caudle-snuffer. In Foote's oomedy of the 
44 Minor,” Shift, one of the characters, de- 
• scribes the changing scenes of his life. From 
a linkboy outside a travelling theatre he was 
promoted to employment within. 44 1 did the 
honours of the barn,” he says, 44 by s w e e pin g 
the stage end slipping the candles. Here my 
■hill sad address was so conspicuous, that it 
praqfed me the same office the ensuing 
printer, at Drury Lane, where I acquired in- 
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trepidity, the c ro w n of all my virtues . . . . « 
For I think, sir, ha that dams stand the shot 
of the gallery in lighting, snuffing, and 
sweeping, the first night of a nsw play, may 
bid defiance to the pillory with all its custom* 
ary oomplimonts. «... But an unlucky 
crab-apple applied to my right eye by a 
patriot gingerbread baker from the Borough, 
who would not suffer three danoem from 
Switzerland because he hated the French, 
forced mo to a precipitate retreat.” 

Garrick, in 1766, after his return from 
Italy, (according to Jackson’s 44 History of the 
Scottish Stago,”) introduced various improve- 
ments in the theatre, and amongst them, the 
employment of a row of footlights ip lien of 
the old circular chandeliers overhead. The 
labours of the o&ndle- snuffers in front of the 
curtain were probably brought to a conclusion 
soon afterwards when oil-lamps took the place 
of candles. The snuffer then found his occu- 
pation gone. Probably the trimming of the 
lamps became his next duty ; and then as 
time went on he developed into the 44 gas- 
man : ” that most indispensable attendant of 
the modem theatre. 

Thackeray, in his novel of 14 The Virgin* 
ians,” has some very apposite remarks upon 
the limited state of illumination in which our 
ancestors were content to dwell. 44 In speaking 
of the past,” he writes, 44 1 think the night- 
life of society a hundred years einoe was rather 
a dark life. There was not one wax-oandle 
for ten which we now see in a lady's drawing- 
room : let alone gas and the wondrous new 
illuminations of dubs. Horrible guttering 
tallow smoked and stunk in passages. The 
candlesnuffor was a notorious officer in the 
theatre. See Hogarth's pictures: how dark 
they are, and how his feasts are, as it were, 
begrimmed with tallow I In Marriage 6 In 
Mode, in Lord Vieoount Squanderfield’s grand 
saloons, where he and his wife are sitting 
yawning before the horror-stricken steward 
when their party is over — there are but eight 
candles — one on each table and half-a-doaen 
in a brass ohandslier. If Jack Briefless con- 
voked his friends to oysters and beer ip his 
chambers, Pump Court, he would have twioe 
as many. Let us comfort ourselves by 
thinking that Louis Quatorse in all bis glory 
held his revels in the dark, end bless Mr. 
Price and other Lodfercras benefactors of 
mankind for abolishing the abominable mutton 
of our youth.” 

The first gas-lamp appeared in London in 
the year 1S07 ; Pall-Mall being the first and 
for some years the only street so illuminated. 
Gradually, however, the new mode jaf lighting 
made way, an\ stole from the s treet! into 
manufeotosiee end buildings, md, 
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finally, into private houses. The progress 
‘Was not very rapid, however ; for we find that 
gas was not introduced into the Mall of St. 
James's Park until the year 1822. It is 
difficult to fix the exact date when gas foot- 
lights appeared upon the stage. But in the 
year IN 28 an explosion took place in Covent 
Garden Theatre by which two men lost their 
lives. Great alarm was excited. Tho publio 
woro afraid to re-enter the theatre. The 
management published an address in which it 
was stated that the gasflttings would bo 
entirely removed from the interior of tho 
house, and safer methods of illumination 
resorted to. In order to effect tho nocossary 
alterations the theatre was closed for a fort- 
night, during which the Oovent Garden 
company appeared at the English Opera 
House, or Lyceum Theatre, and an address j 
was issued on behalf of the widows of the men I 
who had been killed by the explosion. In due 
time, however, the world grew bolder on the 
subject, and gas reappeared upon the scene. 
Some theatres, however, (being probably re- 
stricted by the conditions of their leases), were 
very tardy in adopting the new system of 
lighting. Mr. Benjamin Webster in his 
speech in the year 1853 upon his resigning 
the management of the Haymarket Theatre 
after a tenancy of fifteen years, mentions, 
among the improvements ho had originated 
during that period, that ho had “ intro- 
duced gas for the feo of 500 ?. a-year, and the 
presentation of tho centre chandelier to the 
proprietors.” 

The employment of gas-lights in theatres 
was strenuously objected to by many people. 
In the year 1829 a medical gentleman, 
writing from Bolton Bow, and signing him- 
self Chiro-Medictts, addressed to a publio 
journal a remonstrance on tho subject. He 
had met with several fatal cases of apoplexy 
which had occurred in the theatres, or a few 
hours after leaving them, and he had been led, 
with some success, as he alleged, to investigate 
the cause. It appeared to him “that the 
strong vivid light evolved from the numerous 
gas-lamps on the stage so powerfully stimu- 
lated the brain through the medium of the 
optic nerves, as to occasion a preternatural 
determination of blood to the hood, capable of 
producing headache or giddiness ; and if the 
subject should at the time laugh heartily, the 
additional influx of blood which takes place, 
may rupture a vessel, the consequence of 
which will be, from the effusion of blood 
Within the substance of the brain, or, on its 
surface, fatal apoplexy.” From inquiries ht 
had made among his professional brethren 
Who had been many years ip practice in the 
ihetropolia, it appeared to him that the votaries 


of the drama were by no means so subject 
to apoplexy or nervous headache before tho 
adoption of gas-lights. Some of his medical 
friends were of opinion that the air of the 
theatre was very considerably deteriorated by 
the combustion of gas, and that the consump- 
tion of oxygen, and the new products, and 
the escape of hydrogen, occasioned congestion 
of the vessels of the head. He thought it j 
probable that this deterioration of the ah* j 
might act in conjunction with the vivid light 
in producing either apoplexy or nervous head- 
ache. He found, moreover, that tho actors 
were subject not only to headache, but also 
to weakness of sight and attacks of giddiness, 
from the action of the powerfully vivid light 
evolved from tho combustion of gas ; and ho 
noted that the pupils of the eyes of all actors 
or actresses, who had been two or threo years 
on the stage, were much dilate^., though this, 
he thought, might bo attributable to the 
injurious pigments they employed to heighten 
their complexions ; common rouge containing 
either red oxide of lead, or tho sulphuret of 
mercury, and white paint being often com- 
posed of carbonate of lead, all of which were 
capablo of acting detrimentally upon the optic 
nerve. 

The statements of Cnmo-MsiJicus may 
seem somewhat overcharged; yet, after al- 
lowance has been made for that exaggerated 
way of putting tho case which seems habitual 
to “the faculty” when it takes up with a 
theory, a sufficient residuum of fact remains 
to justify many of the doctor's remarks. 
That a headache too often follows hard upon 
a dramatic entertainment must be tolerably 
plain to anyone who has ever sat in a theatre. 
Surely, a better state of things must have 
existed a century ago, when the grandsirec 
and great grandsires of us Londoners were in 
the habit of frequenting the theatres night 
after night, almost as punctually as they ate 
their dinner or sipped their claret or their 
punch. To look in at Drury Lane or Oovent 
Garden, if only to witness an act or two of 
the tragedy or comedy of the evening, was a 
sort of duty with the town gentlemen, wits, 
and Templars, a hundred years back, when 
George HI. was king. But gas had not then 
superseded wax and tallow and oil. No oon* 
stitution could Btand a nightly course of the , 
vitiated atmosphere of the theatres as they 
exist at present. A visit now and then is all 
we may permit ourselves ; and we may deem 
ourselves fortunate if the merit of the enter* 
tainment on such occasions is sufficient com- 
pensation for the almost inevitable headache 
it entails upon us. Modern managers, indeed* 
have-net been properly heedful to make the 
ventilation of their houses keep pace with the 
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illumination ; and this has, of Ute years, been 
excessive — not merely on the stage, but more 
inexcusably and uaneoesearily in what it 
.seems the fashion to call the 44 auditorium " 
portion of the theatre. Cnmo-MxDicrus did 
not sncoeed in his efforts made more than five- 
and-thirty years ago to 41 turn off tho gas." 
But if apoplexy was imminent in those days of 
comparative darkness, what must it be now when 
great flare and glitter, and gas-flooded spectacles 
seem to bo indispensable to tho stage, and 
when, moreover, in lieu of the old- fashioned 
chandeliers diffusing the light, 44 Bun-burners ” 
from above shoot down conoentratod rays of 
fierce light upon the devoted heads of the 
audience ? Reform is very necessary in this 
matter. Apoplectic seizures may not threaten 
the spectators so certainly as has been stated, 
but aching brows and distressed eyes, un- 
avoidable under the existing system, ore 
Butfieicnt afflictions to warrant a demand for 
improvement. Cannot we oomo to some com- 
promise with the managers P I jet thorn make 
thoir stages as bright as they list if they will 
but leave tho “auditorium ” in twilight, and 
mako that twilight as temperate, without 
draughtmess, as may bo. 

Beyond increasing the quantity of light, 
stage management has done little since 
Garrick’s introduction of foot-lights, or 
44 floats,” as they are technically termed, in 
the way of satisfactorily adjusting the illumi- 
nation of the stage. The light still comes 
from the wrong place : from below instead of, 
naturally, from above. In 1 863, Mr. Foohter, 
at the Lycoum, sunk the floats below the 
eurfeoe of the stage, so that they should not 
intercept the view of the spectator; and his 
example has been followed by other managers ; 
and of late yean, owing to accidents having 
occurred to the dresses of the dancers when 
they approached too near to the foot-lights, 
these have been carefully fenced and guarded 
with wire screens and metal bars. But the 
obvious improvement required still remains to 
be effected. 

George Oolman the younger, in his 44 Ran- 
dom Records," describes an amateur dramatic 
performance in the year 1*780, at Wynnstay, 
in Nerth Wales, the seat of Sir Welkin Wil- 
liams Wynn. The theatre had formerly been 
t fhe kitchen ef the mansion; a large, long, 
tether low-pitched room. One advantage of 
these characteristics, aooording to Mr. Oolman, 
wee the feet that the foot-lights or float, oouid 
be dispensed with, and the stage wet lighted 
by a row of lamps affixed to a large beam or 
woh above the heads of the performers, — 4 4 on 
that s&e of the arah neaeeet to the stage, so 
that the a ndieim e did not see the lamps, which 
*wg Wort leal light upon the actor*. 


This," says Mr. Oolman, 41 is as we receive 
light from nature ; whereas the ope r atio n ef 
the float is exactly upon a reversed principle, 
and throws all the shades of the actor’s counte- 
nance the wrong way." This defect appealed 
to our author to be irremediable ; for, ee he 
argues, 44 if a beam to hold lamps as at 
Wyuuntay was placed over the proscenium 
at Drury Lane or Covent Garden Theatre, the 
goddesses in the upper tiers of boxes, and the 
two and one shilling gods in the galleries, 
would bo completely intercepted from a view 
of the stage." Still, Mr. Oolman was not 
without hope that 44 in this age of improve- 
ment, while theatres are springing up like 
mushrooms, some ingenious architect may hit 
upon a remedy ; at all events," he concludes, 
44 it is a grand desideratum,” 

Mr. Oolman was writing in the year 1830. 
It is rather curious to find him describing 
theatres as 44 springing up like mushrooms," 
when it is considered that notwithstanding the 
enormous extension of London, and the vast 
increase of its population, but one or two 
theatres have been added to it during the last 
thirty years. Meanwhile, the 44 ingenious 
architect," to whom he looks hopefully, to 
amend the lighting of the stage, is not yet 
come. But then one does not meet ingenious 
architects every day. Duttoit Ooox. 


NURSERY TALES AND TOY BOOKS. 

If there were any doubt that the present 
is an ago of colour, a stroll along the street* 
of the Metropolis as the new year oomee 
upon us, affords a startling proof ef the fee i. 

| Every bookseller's shop is a grand posy of 
colour ; the old, old stones that we were fami- 
liar with as soon as we knew anything are 
there again, bran new, and more glorious than 
| ever by the aid of another sense. .Who says 
I that a love of gorgeous colouring is peculiar 
to savages ? There are half a dozen little ones 
at home, who tell me I most buy them 41 Jack 
the Giant Killer," and 44 Blue Beard," all in 
beautiful colours, which they have just been 
gloating over, with noses flattened against the 
window pane ; and I am sure they are net 
savages! But there are some people who 
don’t believe in anything that is natural, and 
would reduce all things to sober grey odour, 
physically and morally. 

But what lucky little fellows the children 
of this generation are I When we were boys, 
fairy tales were coloured only by the mind's* 
eye : those who p om weed this mental paint* 
brush no doubt wanted no other; but peer 
dull children, what could they make out of 
the ugly woodoute pre s ent e d to them? We , 
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daoUre it is positively distracting to little ones 
to look into the booksellers' windows just at 
the present moment. But there are one or two 
questions about nursery rhymes and fairy tales 
that bother us exceedingly. Where did they 
all oome from f when did they come f and how 
is it that they have ceased to oome ? and 
why do we feel pretty certain that they never 
will oome again whilst we are upon this earth ? 
Every year children are solicited by writers 
who fancy they con attract the juvenile mind, 
but their tales and stories come and go like 
the summer wind. We question if even the 
fairy tolos of Hans Andersen will survive the 
present generation. 

It seems to us that the old nursery rhyme 
owes its universal circulation and persistence 
to tho fact that it is transmitted orally by the 
unlettered nurse. There is nothing of class 
about it; it is equally the property of the 
down and the prince. Every child in the 
three kingdoms knows “ The House that Jack 
built” and “ Little Bo-Peep,” and we should 
say that, not to know “Dickory, diokory, 
dock ” would give a young stroet Arab an un- 
answerable claim to admission in a “home” for 
friendless boys. But to say that the nursery 
rhyme is indestruotible, because it is passed 
on from generation to generation by the nurse, 
is not sufficient; there must be some other 
.reason why the old rhymes never die out from 
among us ; and that reason is to be found, we 
humbly suggest, in the foot that there is some- 
thing in tho rhyme that has a particular apti- 
tude to stiok in the memory, just as a bur has 

* ft particular aptitude to stick upon our clothes. 
Let us, for one moment, repeat over to our- 
selves, “ This is the houso that Jock built,” 
and we at once see, when tho intricacy of the 
structure of the story is once mastered, how 
1 difficult it is to forget it, even if we would. Each 

msoending “ worry,” if we may so speak, sticks 
in the memory, and works its way further in, 
just as an ear of barley or “creeping grass” 
works its way up the boy's sleeve. “ Dickory, 
dickory, dock,” again, can no more slip ont 
of the mind than a nutmeg grater could slip 
at its work. “ Little Tommy Tucker ” pos- 
sesses the same quality of “ sticking ; ” in 
fact, there is not a nursery rhyme that does 
r not depend upon its structural roughness, as 
Wall as upon its pioturesque and grotesque 
character, for its wonderful vitality. 

Nursery rhymes proper are evidently of 
Teutonic origin, if they be not Anglo-Saxon. 
There is a matter-oMkctnesa about them, and 
ft sturdy roughness, a giving and taking of 
’ blows, which bespeaks the national mind, and 

* which, moreover, addresses itself to one phase of 
child nature-^tfcft love of destruction. Sorie- 
thing comes to grief in all the nursery rhymes : 


either it is Pussy put into the well, or it is 
Jack tumbling down and breaking his 
crown, or the maid in the garden having her 
nose snipped off, or oock-robin slain, or the 
babes in the wood perished under the black- 
berry bushes, or Humpty-Dumpty oome to a 
smash ; and it will be observed that the de- 
structive passages seem to excite the curly- 
headed little darlings more than the senti- 
mental ones. What a pleasant, creepy horror 
comes over the best-intentioned little maid, 
when the nasty old wolf gobbles up the 
grandmother ! and what part of “ Jack in tho 
Bean-stalk ” comes up to the final catastrophe, 
when Jack cuts away below, and the giant's 
castle and all comes tumbling about his 
ears ? We must not overlook this destructive 
tendency in children, if we would write stories 
to please them. Wo once saw a little follow 
ooming out of a house, laying about him with 
a stick, saying, “ I don’t core where I goes, nor 
what I does, nor who I hits ; ” and he was 
the type of a boy in sound health, at tbe un- 
reflective age when it is pleasant to do some- 
thing, even if that something is the most wanton 
mischief. 

There is a sense of justice and fair play in 
all the home-grown nursery tales, that con- 
trasts strongly with those of known Eastern 
origin. In the latter we often find a treache- 
rous oruelty that revolts even the youthful 
mind : pouring the boiling oil upon the Forty 
Thieves, for instance, always seemed to us the 
act of a sneak ; and even Blue Beard’s cup- 
board is a horror that would not have sug- 
gested itself to an English mind. 

We confess, however, to one great want 
in the literature under notice ; we possess no 
good ghost or goblin stories. Now, as there is 
no feeling so universal as the ghostly feeling in 
the child nature, the fact is rather remark- 
able. We have naturalised a good old fairy 
in Cinderella, but with this exoeption we 
know no nursery tale of universal acceptance 
and of old renown, that deals with the super- 
natural. Is it that the native mind cannot 
rise above a turnip ghost f Whether this be 
so or not, the fact remains that our nursery 
rhymes, as a rule, are devoid of the fairies and 
goblins that gamble and frolic, and are the 
prime movers in the German nursery lore. 
We have “Goblin Feasts” and such dainty 
modem work, but these are dearly exbtaos 
intended for a dess, and we do not admit that 
any nursery rhyme can protend to that name 
if it belongs to any particular class at alL 
Puck was not invented for the upper ton 
thousand; if he had been) we dmddhim 
cared nothing' about him. Hie nursery 
rhyme springs from the esrthpwfo «nd eitqfts 
like the Water spring, and, hke that elentsnt, 
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it to refresh us til, without distinc- 

tion of rank. Without doubt the Prince of 
WaW little tout are taught “ Ding Dong, 
Bell," a# feithfully ae the child of meanest 
hind, and it Is this uni venality which gives 
half the interest to these rhymes. 

The knowledge that for agee we begin 
life by singing the same doggrel verses, gives 
them a might that moves us beyond the 
finest poetry in the language. Imagine a 
traveller in the interior of Australia sud- 
denly hearing a mother singing “ Little 
Tommy Tucker*’ to her ohild, would it not 
touch the very depths of his nature deeper 
than the finest thing in Milton, or even Shak- 
spere himself P 

We have been entioed into this little burst 
of enthusiasm about toy-books and nursery 
rhymes, by the inspection of a bright little pile 
of them on our table. Whilst we assert, 
without fear of contradiction, that we cannot 
have any more of them, that for some oooult 
reason the age lor their production is pa ss e d , 
yet we must admit that they may come to us 
in a new dress, which gives them an additional 
interest. The little folk that only appeared 
to uh bright in our imagination, now come 
forth m all the glory and bravery of colour, 
not daubs such as we were once foisted off 
with, but really artistio colour. 

There are two firms which appear to have 
made the desires and applause of children their 
study in this matter, and we must confess 
they have succeeded. Messrs. Warne and 
Messrs. Routlsdge have striven who shall 
bring th# whole mythology of the nursery 
once more upon the child's theatre, with the 
best dresses and appointments. Their toy books 
and nursery rhymes are the earliest fruit of 
that new art which is producing sucH wonder- 
ful effects. We allude to colour printing by 
steam machinery. Without this invention 
what a multitude of small eyes would not have 
opened half so wide this Christmas ! And 
when we remember that ev ery picture ban to 
be printed over a dozen times at least with the 
utmost precision, in order to give all the tints 
it contains, the price at which these books are 
produced is truly marvellous. There are, 
however, two toy-books which have especially 
attracted our attention as veritable works of 
art. Mesflie. Wane's “ John Gilpin ” is the 
•perfection of a child's book. The drawing 
brings before us to the life the individuals ia 
that notable little drama, especially the scene 
from the balcony of the inn, where Mrs. Gilpin 
watches the unhappy linendrapor flying peek 
This picture almost deserves to be mounted as 
k separate drawing, , so excellent is the colour- 
log and dseign. There is another admirable 
e x a mpl e cf both colour and design published 


by this firm — the 44 Nursery Songs," other- 
wise the gtngle verses which form one of 
the shilling series of 44 Aunt Louisa’s Ixm- 
don Toy-books." The method of printing 
upon a black back-ground throws out the 
colours with great fora ; each rhyme baa its 
own charming illustration. 

The story of 44 Cinderella " seems to have 
drawn out the powers of the artists of both 
these publishing Anns. Messrs. Kentledge 
give us the tale ia a medieeval light: the 
costume is 44 of the period,’’* whenever that 
may have been, and the effect is very striking. 
We might be looking at a design by Leighton, 

| or any of the young artists of genius, who 
have of late years given us peeps into life as 
it existed in ages past, so well are the pictures 
of this fescixiattng story executed in this shil- 
ling toy-book. We do not know that it is 
necessary that ohildren should care much how 
the heroes of their tales are dressed, but they 
cannot suffer harm in any ease by finding thorn 
cormcily habited in the picturesque costumes 
of old. 

Messrs. Warns have slso produeed a 44 Cin- 
derella,’’ which in an art point of view is 
almost too good for children. There is one 
soene, where the young prince and his attend- 
ants are walking along a gallery, busy with 
hawks and hounds, where the tapestry is 
managed so exquisitely that it forms a picture 
worthy of Hunk 

Let ue* notice, lest but not least, Messrs. 
Boutledgo’s 44 Our Farm Yard," a little 
volume in which the rural soenes are de- 
picted with all the delicacy of drawing of 
Birket Foster, and are ooloured with a pencil 
worthy of the drawings. 

But there are scores of these books, frill of 
fancy and feeling, that we have not time to 
mention. Grown people will feel jealous if 
the little ones are made familiar with art de- 
signs that are superior to those they are them- 
selves accustomed to meet with. We must 
not oondude this paper without referring to 
one very remarkable child’s book, published 
by Messrs. Warne, which has made more chil- 
dren laugh than any other Of modern date— ^we 
allude to a 44 Book of Nonsense," by Edwin Lear. 
These sketches are drawn as a child would 
draw upon a slate. This may appear an easy 
thing to do ; but let the reader who thinks so 
try it, and we will be bound to say that the 
fimt child will detect the imposture. Never 
was a book published that so exactly hit the 
Child’s mind as this one ; and the fine artist 
that produced it, is without doubt prouder of 
the joy these s k etch e s and nonsense, rhytnes 
have given to a million of children, than of 
the powerful pictures with which he has da- 
lighted the artistio world. A. W. 
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P*al, peal, from the bclfty tower, 
The bells are ringing: at midnight ; 
The ringer* ring a joyous chime, 

“ A child is bora to Father Time/’ 
And the bells ring out at midnight. 

Brave hearts ore listening in the town 
I'or the first soft chime at midnight, 

And the Bhout goes up, u Hail, New 
Year, hall ! 

Bring strength and courage that ne’er 
shall fail 

To carry ua through earth’s midnight/’ 


As for the angel’s step in the pool, 

Bo the watcher* watch at midnight, 
Loving women waiting to prey 
Bor blessings on those who are far 
away, 

When the bells ring out at midnight 





A ship is nearing the harbour bar, 

The beacon light flashes at midnight, 

And the bell* ring merrily over the sea, 

‘♦Sailor, a double weloome to tbee, 

The New Year is bom this midnight.” 

The ringers ring with a Inety will, 

| And the voice goes forth at mid- 

l night — 

I « A brave New Year, a happy year, 

r> To old and young— all people hear— 

k Bless ye the bells at midnight 


“ Bless ye the bells, for angel hands 
Have tuned their notes at mid* 
night, 

That so to every heart their voice 
Shall sound, ‘The New Year's owns, 
rejoice, , 

God's gift to man this teldnlght' " 
JentA Ooimstin. 
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JOYCE DOEMEB’S STOEY. 

BY JEAN BONCCEUE. 


CHATTER XXIX. TWO BAYS I*ATEU ; FROM JOYCE 
K I>ORMER*B DIARY. 

was in the drawing- 
room alone yestor- 
day afternoon. 
Aunt Lotty having 
gone np to Lynn- 
court. (What u 
blousing Lynn court 
is to her ') I had 
opened the piano, 
and my fingers 
were lazily ram- 
bling over the keys. 
Now I played a bit 
of one of Mendels- 
sohn's wordless 
songs, then a mys- 
terious snatch from 



Beethoven, and then I strayed into a voluntary 
of my own, wherein 1 Boomed to hoar voices 
striving to utter their thoughts, but I could 
not understand them. Now a doop, unex- 
pected chord of wonderful beauty soothed me 
so inexpressibly that I struck it again and 
again, now loud and now soft, as though 1 
would make it speak and tell me all its mes- 
sage. But in vain : I could not interpret its 
meaning. So disappointed, X rushed into a 
wild melody, wherein, alternately, the treble 
and the boss took up the strain as though 
they pleaded against each others and yet, 
though seemingly at variance, the cause they 
pleaded was the same. And still they called 
to me, and still I listened, and my heart strovo 
to understand, but all in vain ! What was 
their meaning P Portent of joy or sorrow P 
Suddenly the door opened, and a gentleman 
entered. It was too dusk for me to see who 
it was. 1 thought from the height that it 
qrast be Mr. Lynn ; but 1 was soon unde- 
ceived when a voice said,— 

u Yon see I have brought my own answer. 
Miss Dormer.” 

* Then I knew it was Mir. Chester. I was 
thankful that it was dark ao that he could 
not tell how glad I was to see him, and I 
tried to steady my voioe as I replied, — 

4< I was afraid that my letter had not 
wanted you.” 

44 It did not reach me as soon as you ex- 
pceM, for I had gone away from Borne for a 
few days; and when 1 retained and found it 


awaiting mo, I thought the best thing I could 
do was to sot off to England immediately, 
especially as there was a letter from Doris 
also, begging mo to come to her.” 

How foolish X am ! My heart sank down 
in a moment, and gave no more leaps. It 
was quiet onough now. It was not my letter 
that had brought him, but Doris’s; what 
could be more natural P 1 ought to have 
thought of it. I think I should have done so, 
only I was so glad to see him that I thought 
of nothing else. 

4 4 Then you know where Doris is P” I asked, 
after a little pause that I made in order to 
recover myself. 

44 Yob.” 

44 Where is sheP” 

44 That is Doris’s secret,” returned Mr. 
Chester, with a smile. 

And then I was vexed ; so 1 said, in, I am 
afraid, a little tone of pique, — 

44 And youn too.” 

44 And min© too,” replied Mr. Cheater, 
gravely; then he added, 44 do you think I 
ought to betray my trust P” 

Just what 1 had done about the drawing ! 
Mr. Chester would not think me improved. 
Why will my impulse be over getting the 
better of mo P All I could do was to say,— 

44 No.” And then I added, 4 4 Perhaps I ought 
not to have asked; but I am very anxious 
about Doris.” 

I meant it as a little apology for my,hasti~ 
ness, and he understood it. 

44 Miss Dormer,” he replied, 44 how long will 
you continue to think that I am finding fault 
with you P” 

There was such a cordial frankness in his 
tone, that I could not help being impulsive 
again. 

44 As long as I have a conscience, I snppoee ; 
for when my conscience accuses me, I feel 
that people must accuse me also.” 

And this time impulse succeeded bettor, 

44 You need not fear much fault-finding os 
long as you listen to so good a mentor,” 

It was pleasant to hear a word of apprecia- 
tion from him, though I knew he was think- 
ing of Doris all the time ; and then for the 
first time it flashed upon me that possibly he 
had already seen her ; and so I asked him 
whether this were the easef But ‘he an- 
swered,— 
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“ No ; I came straight to you, for I wished 
for your advice.” 

He had come to Green Oake first 1 Hush, 
tjhou foolish heart 1 It is only because he is 
so anxious to do everything for the best for 
Doris. 

“ I think Doris should return to us— to her 
father," 1 said. “ If she knew how much he is 
suffcrihg, how ill he looks, she could not stay 
away, ft is her duty, too. Her mother appears j 
to have looked forward to it, and to have | 
wished it. And yet, Mr. Chester, there is | 
something I don't quite understand. It seems 
that, tinder certain circumstances, the packet 
would never have been givon up. That it 
was not sent as a last bequest from Mrs. 
Oresford to her husband, but that his receiv- 
ing it depended upon some emergency arising 
in which Doris needed a protector. It is this 
point that has so startled Doris : and the only 
way in which I can aocount for her objection 
to going to Lynncourt is, that she thinks her 
mother did not intend her to go if it could be 
avoided ; and so Bhe has determined, as long 
as she has health and strength, to render Mr. 
Lynn's assistance unnecessary.” 

“ I partly gather the same idea from her 
letter,” returned Mr. Chester ; " hut stronger 
than this feeling seems to be her distrust of 
Mr. Carmichael and her determination not to 
take advantage of anything that he has a hand 
in. Bhe tells me she cannot define this feel- 
ing, nor give any reason for it, but that it has 
weighed upon her mind ever since she came to 
Green Oake.” 

“ It has, I know,” I replied. “ The very 
first night she was here she told me of it.” 

“ And you havo had a similar feeling, and 
so have I,” said Mr. Chester. “ So I suppose 
there is something in it, though it seems rather 
uncharitable, since we've none of us any 
grounds to go upon.” 

“ Mr. Chester, I think — I believe—" 

And thero I stopped. 

“ Well, what do you believe P " 

“I don't know — I — perhaps — I — ” And 
again I paused. 

“Not very lucid,” said Mr. Chester, laugh- 
ing, 11 What iB it, Miss Dormer, that so per- 
plexes you P " 

I laughed, too, and yet I wished I had not 
begun my sentenoe, for what right had 1 to 
be bringing an accusation against Mr. Car- 
michael without any proof P And yet in my 
own mind I was convinced that he had opened 
Doris's packet. 

“ I think,” I said, “ that I ought not to 
have begun my sentenoe. Will you consider 
it unspoken P " 

“ Certainly, if you really wish it,” replied 
Mr. Chester. 


And then I inquired if he had yet opened 
the packet that Mrs. Gresford had given to 
him. 

“Yes; but it is not for me. The outer 
envelope was addressed to me, but enclosed I 
found a letter for Doris, as you see.” 

And he put his hand into his coat-pocket. 
He started ; tho letter was not there. 

“ I could have been certain that I had it 
with me, but I suppose I must bo mistaken 
and that I put it back into my portmanteau. 
Yes, it must be there,” he said, as if trying to 
assure himself of a fact that he wished to 
believe. 

But I could see that he felt uneasy. At 
any rate I did, for I felt that on this letter 
probably depended the happinesB of tho two 
involved in this sorrowful affair. Doubtless 
it was an appeal from the mother to the 
daughter. 

“Oh! it cannot be lost,” I or* claimed. 

“ I trust not,” was Mr. Chester's rejoinder. 
“ I think it would, after all, have been safer 
with you.” 

“ Oh, no ; then it would have been certain 

What was I thinking of P 

“ Oh, surely Mr. Chester you will find it — 
you must find it; everything depends upon 
that letter.” These last words I spoke very 
earnestly, for suddenly a flood of light poured 
into my brain, and I was dazzled and con- 
fused, and knew nothing plainly but tho one 
idea that stood out clear before me. “ The 
packet must not be lost.” 

Mr. Chester looked at me in some surprise. 

“ Miss Dormer, will you not trust me P ” 

“ I have nothing to trust you with.” 

“ Pardon me, there is something.” 

“ Nothing tangible. It is so indefinite. I 
have no nght — I dare not — I ought not to 
speak.” 

“ For Doris's sake,” pleaded Mr. Chester. 

But I was firm. 

“ No, Mr. Chester, not wen for Doris's 
sake at present, though the time may come 
when I can speak more freely.” 

I saw by the firelight, for the fire that had 
been smouldering had suddenly biased up 
brightly, that Mr. Chester looked disappointed. 
But I could not help it I was determined 
that he should not draw my thought from me. 
For it was but a thought, an inspiration, per- 
haps a revelation ; but it was too vague to 
shape into words just yet. 

So I only shook my head when he was 
going to say .'something more about it and 
then I asked him about his journey, and whan 
he thought of returning. 

“ Not until I have settled this matter about 
Doris.” 
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«*I am afraid,” said 1, 44 that 1 have not 
helped yon much.” 

44 Yea,” lie answered, 44 you hare satisfied 
jno that my own view on ono point is correct. 
Doris must be persuaded to return to Cray- 
thorpe. L/ynnoourt of course must be her 
proper home/' 

14 And her inheritance," said I. 

41 That need not follow." 

lie had evidently considered the point. 1 
knew he would not care about the fortune, in 
spite of wluit Mr. Carmichael had said. But 
he did not know how the property was 
nettled. 

“It is so willed," I answered, 44 that the 
oldest child must have it." 

44 And this is Mr. Curmichaers way of 
making an heiress of Doris." 

* 4 Vf h , and I believe she would havo been 
far happior without it. And yet but for this 
fortune I don’t believe that Mr. Carmichael 
would over have brought her here." 

44 1 don’t, either." 

And then we talked on, and our subject 
natural, y was Doris, until iputo suddenly he 
said, — 

“Have I found my way into your story 
yet. Miss Dormer ? ’’ 

1 was by no moans prepared for the ques- 
tion ; yet I managed to answer it readily. 

44 You have, Mr. Chestor. You and Doris 
aro my hero and heroine at the present 
crisis.” 

And if I had been discomposed by tho 
abruptness of the question, I think he was 
surprised at my reply, for he looked a little 
confused. He saw that I had discovered his 
secret. I was glad to let him know that I 
had. 

4 4 You see," I went on, 44 that Doris's talis- 
man has worked successfully if you still desire 
to be a hero." 

He did not speak at onoe, but after a little 
bo said,— 

41 1 thought you did not believe in talis- 
mans." 

44 But you see this one is beginning to mak A 
me credulous. I suppose Doris is an en- 
chantress, and has fascinated me to do her 
bidding." 

Are you sure that it is Doris's work P " 
asked Mr. Chester, eagerly. 

No, I was sure of nothing of the kind ; but 
I was not going to tell him so, therefore I re- 
plied, evasively, (alas ! is my truth going P)— 

4< Who else could have done it P Did she 
not insist upon having the hair to twist to- 
gether, and who knows what spells she may 
have used P” 

| 4 1 thought you gave the lock freely." 

" 0o I did; far Doris wanted it, and what 


use to me was a look of hair that oould not be 
fastened on my head again P " 

Oh dear! where is my truth ebbing toP 
Had I not givon it because he had asked for 
, it ; and I. like a simpleton, had fancied that 
he wished U> have it P 

Mr. Cheater made no reply ; but he opened 
a large locket that was attached to his chain, 
and took therefiom tho ounous knot that Doris 
had so deftly twined. lie carefully untied 
tho fastening that bound tho ends of tho hair ; 
then, with a skill that surprised mo, ho sepa- 
rated the dark hair from tho light ; tho dark 
lock lie replaced in the locket, the light ono 
he hold towards me. 

44 1 havo never felt satisfied about keeping 
it," said ho, 4 4 and now 1 restore it to iU 
rightful owner." 

My choeks burned with mortification ; I 
knew he had nevor carod for it, he preferred 
having Doris's alone. Mine was forced upon 
him, and ho oould not well have refused it. 1 
took tho piece of hair, aud was about to fling 
it into the fire ; but he held my hand back. 

44 No, not that," ho said. 

But with a groat effort I wrenched my hand 
away, and throw tho hair into the flamos. 

44 There," said I, 44 that is the best plaoe 
for it.' 

IIo sprang forward, but it was too late: the 
flames had devoured it. 

Then I stood silent, all my passion was 
gone ; and I wished that 1 had said nothing 
about tho talisman. But it oould not be 
helped now. And Mr. Chester turned to go 
away. 

44 1 will write when I have seen Doris, and 
I will try to persuade her to oome back to 
Craythorpe." 

I asked him if he would not wait to see 
Aunt Dotty, she would be at home before long; 
but ha said his time was limited, and he must 
go. Then we shook hands, and said 41 Good- 
bye " to one another. But when he reached 
the door he came book to where I was stand* 
ing. 

“Miss Dormer," he said, 44 1 have been 
very foolish. Will you pardon me if I have 
caused you any annoyance P " 

44 You have not annoyed me," I replied, in 
a low tone ; 44 it is I who have been wrong.” 

44 No, no," he returned, 44 you misunder- 
stand ; it is I who am to blame# But we must 
not quarrel,” he added; “ we have still one 
interest in common— Doris." 

44 Yea ; " and I felt the subtle imp that I so 
tried to withstand knocking at the door of 
my heart But I shut it fast ; it should not 
enter. 

41 We part good friends P” and he held 
out his hand# 
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“Quite good friends,” I replied, giving mine 
in return. 

Bo we shook hands again, and Hr. Cheater 
went away. And I threw myself on the sofa, 
and burying my faoe in the cushions, tried to 
think over quietly his visit. 

I recalled all I had said about the talis- 
man, and thought of the day when Doris 
had made it ; and putting the two together I 
began to be afraid that Hr. Chester would 
have reason to think me untruthful as well as 
hasty. 

But what does it matter what Hr. Chester 
fltinV* ? Probably he never thinks at all about 
a person he so little cares for. Nevertheless, 

I felt very miserable. And then Aunt Lotty 
came in, and eeeing me lying down, she 
thought that I must have a headache. 

“And you have been crying too, dear,” aho 
said, “ and that is the worst thing in the 
world for a headache, though I could havo 
cried over and over again with one.” 

But I told her that I had no headache, thaf 
I felt a little tired, but that none of us need 
cry now for I had good news for her. Mr. 
Chester had been here, and he had had a letter 
from Doris, and knew where she was, and was 
going to persuade her to come back to Croy- 
thorpe. 

“ And he'll do it,” responded Aunt X^otty ; 

“ but she won’t stay long at Craythorpo, for 
that wedding is sure to come about. And < 
Joyce dear, you’ll make a very pretty brides- 
maid.” 

CHAPTER XXX. 

Joyce Dormer went to her bed that night 
repeating Aunt Dotty’s words : — “ That wed- 
ding is sure to come about.” Of course it 
was; had she not been prophesying it to her- 
self ever since Mr. Chester’s first appearance ; 
so what need was there for it to cause her so 
much consideration P Bhe would dismiss it 
from her thoughts. She ought to be very 
glad that Mr. Chester was going to marry 
Doris. She thought she was glad, she tried 
to pervade herself of it, and then she fell 
asleep. 

Mr. Chester travelling in the night- train 
had also his reflections, and they wero as 
follows : — “ She does not care for me, that is 
plain enough. What 'a fool I have been to 
think of such a thing. I will go book to 
Italy, and stay there until I have forgotten 
Joyce Dormer.” 

He rang the changes on these few sentences 
as he lay back in the oafriage endeavouring to 
go to sleep; but in vain, sleep would net 
come, or if it vouchsafed its presence for a 
moment it would not stay, and he woke with 
a Start, muttering, — 


“ She does not care for me.” 

As he passed from Shoreditch he saw not 
the miles of houses any more than Doris had 
done ; neither did he indulge in muaings on 
the city and its inhabitants. It was in com- 
parative darkness as he whirled "along; the 
lights were out in most of the windows, and 
the street-lamps alone stood as sentinels 
through the night watches. A mighty shadow 
had fallen across the city. Midnight had 
stretched out her wings and reigned in solemn 
silence ; and from her throne crept forth 
Fear and Murder and Robbery and Wrong, that 
revelled in tho night-time, and hated the light 
of day. But Midnight was blind and could 
not see them, so knew not whither they went 
nor what evil was doing. She heard tho 
startling shriek of agony, the wild cry of 
terror, the wail of misery, tho smothered 
burst of anguish ; but she could give no hglp, 
for she was blind, and Midnight wept upon 
her stately throne ; for she felt desolate and 
powerless. And still she listened, and through 
the darkness softer sounds struck on her 
strained ear; tho gentle breathings of quiot 
sleepers ; the prayers of those who prayed for 
others as well as for themselves ; the voice of 
thankfulness that another child was bom to 
earth; the song of angelic triumph that 
floated upwards as a soul released from all its 
cores was carried in angelic arms unto the 
gates of heaven. Then Midnight was com- 
forted, and felt that in her reign good mixed 
with the evil, and that all was not the black- 
ness of despair. But her rule grew feebler, 
and the grey dawn told of the approach of a 
gorgeous Monarch from the East. He was at 
some distance yet, so Midnight struggled to 
maintain her seat a little longer on her tot- 
tering throne. 

And still in darkness, Mr. Chester reached 
the station, at which Doris had arrived about 
a fortnight before. He found, as Doris had 
done, that there were no conveyances to be 
had ; so he walked to the little town near, and 
there procured a bed for the remainder of the 
night, and early tho next morning drove over 
to Linton. He made hie way to Mrs. 
Howell’s. , 

The good woman uttered an exclamation of 
joy on seeing him. 

4 4 Oh, sir ! but I'm glad you're come ; here's 
Miss Osrmiohsel drooping like a snow-drop, 
and I can't do anything to raise her spirits, 
and I don't know where her friends are, so I 
can’t send to them, and ws thought the letter 
could not have got to you, or sandy you'd 
have answered it.” 

“ I've oome myself, and that is bettat? is it 
not, Mrs, Howell P ” 

And at that moment Doris, who had caught 
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the Bound of voices, flew down-stairs, crying 
out,— 

44 Oh, Gabriel, Gabriel, I am bo glad to 
see you.” 

“ But I’m not glad to see you looking so 
ill and so very unlike yourself, my poor 
child,” said Mr. Chester, looking compas- 
sionately on Doris, who was whiter than 
ever, and her large, dark oyes seemed un- 
naturally largo and lustrous. 

“ You’ll tell me whnt to do, Gabriel?” and 
sho clung to his arm. 44 1 cannot go back to 
Craythorpe ; you don’t think I need go there, 
do you ?” 

44 Wo must talk it all over, Doris,” ho 
answered ; 44 and then you will be ready to do 
what is best.” 

Don't did not know ; sho could never fool 
that it was best to go back to (>aythorpo and 
take poor Archie’s property from him, what- 
ever Gabriel might think. 

44 Perhaps wo oould arrange that tho pro- 
perty may be left as it is.” 

Her ftico bnghtoned. 

44 Could we ? Undo Carmichael said that 
nothing could be done to provent my having 

it.” 

44 1 thought,” returned Mr. Chester, smiling, 
44 you told me that you did not trust Uncle 
Carmichael ; that you did not believo in him ; 
that you had a feeling that, whatever he said 
must be false, and now you are turning round 
and are inclined to doubt me, and to believe 
in him.” 

Doris looked up ; ono of her old smiles came 
over her face, and she laughed. 

4< Now, dear old Gabriel, that is just what 
you used to do, making me turn round against 
myself, whether I would or not. But I don’t 
think I should ever be happy at Lynnoourt, 
even if I oould got rid of the fortune and so 
disappoint Unde Carmichael. It's just to 
spite Mr. Lynn, and not on my own account, 
that he wants me to have it” 

“ I have guessed that much myself, Doris. 
But, nevertheless, Lynnoourt is the proper 
plaoe for you. You ought to be with your 
father." 

• 44 But I can't feel as if he were my father,” 
said Doris. 44 It is so strange. Besides, my 
mother was not there, and I feel that I can- 
not live in a plaoe where she ought to have 
been." 

“But, Doris, this is childish. Consider 
the circumstances. How oould it have been 
otherwise. And if your mother suffered, Mr. 
Lynn has suffered also, and still suffers. 
Think what a terrible revelation this has been 
to him." 

“ Is he ill?" asked Doris, abruptly. "Have 
you seen him P ” 


44 No ; but Miss Dormer tells me how 
changed he is.” 

44 Then you’ve been to Green Oake and Have 
seen J oyce. What does she say ? What does 
sho think P ” 

44 She thinks that you ought to return at 
once to Craythorpe. We agreed entirely upon 
that point.” 

44 Then you’ve been quarrelling about some- 
thing else ? ” and Doris looked up inquiringly. 

44 1 hope not,” answered Mr. Chester, some- 
what evasively. 

44 Put something like it,” pursued Doris. 
44 1 wish Joyce would learn to like you, 
Gabriel. I’ve tried my best to make her." 

44 You see she does not,” ho returned, 
quietly. 44 1 think you had better leave off 
trying.” 

44 Perhaps, if you liked her a little better,” 
suggested Doris. 

44 1 do not think that would have any 
offoct. But we will not discuss Miss Dormer’s 
likes and dislikes. I want to settle your 
affairs. What do you say to my taking you 
back to Craythorpe ? ” 

44 1 cannot go,” said Doris. 

44 But, Doris ” 

44 No, I cannot live at Lynncourt. I shall 
never be happy there, and I don’t want to see 
Mr. Lynn again.” 

. 44 Nor Miss Dormer, nor Aunt Lotty ? ” 

44 1 wish you would call her Joyce, Gabriel. 
It seems to me that you dislike her as much ag 
she dislikes you.” 

44 Joyce, then; don’t you wish to see her?" 

44 Yes, I do. Oh, how I wish that you and 
I and Joyce could go far away and leave all 
those people, and live together somewhere. 
Oh, why did my mother let Unde Carmichael 
know anything about Mr. Lynn ; she would 
not have done so had she known how un- 
happy it would make me.” 

44 Doris,” said Mr. Chester, remembering 
the packet, 44 1 have a letter for ytm. Your 
mother gave it to me some years ago to take 
care of for you. Will you promise to abide 
by what she tells you to do in that letter P ” 

Doris sat for a few moments without speak- 
ing, with her hands over her eyes. 

Then she said, very slowly, 44 1 will.” 

44 It is in my portmanteau,” said Mr. 
Chester. 44 1 ordered the man to drive to the 
best inn he could And in the village, so I sup- 
pose I shall And it there." 

Mrs. Howell directed Mir. Chester to the 
principal inn in the plaoe. 

44 And what about Mias Carmichael, air? ” 
she asked, as she followed him to the gavden- 
gate, 

“ I think .he oo*ht to go beok to her 
friend*, Mi*j Howell.” 
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11 So do I, sir, and I hope you'll persuade 
tier to do it. I don't wonder she feels as she 
does, poor thing, when she looks hack upon 
her mother's sorrows and hardships. I’m fain 
almost to side with her in one way, and yet 
I can't help seeing that the right course is for 
her to go back to her own kindrod." And 
Mrs. Howell opened the gate. 

41 1 shan't be long before I'm back again, " 
said Mr. Chester. And ho wont away. 

(To bt con/uwnf ) 


FLATII INNIS. 

$ ErgrnU of SBlalcs. 

Sai> ho flits upon tin* headland, 

Muning o’er the dft) a departed. 

And the eyes of Owen lingt r 
Tearful on the dim horizon, 

Where tho fur-off clouds blush wurmh 
In the purple hues of sunset . 

As the old roan paused and poiulctcd. 

Visions of the days departed 
Swam in tears before his eje^ight , 

And bis home rose up before him. 

With its joys and tender sorrow'!* , 

Ere the hand of God lay he»vv 
On the eyelids of the sleepers 

Forty Advent meow* have risen, 

Cold and heedless o’er tho hill-side, 

Since his boy, his own lost David, 

Lifted np his fevered forehead 
For his father's kiss, and whispering, 

41 1 am sleepy,” slept in Jesus. 

She sleeps sound, his fair-haired Gwvnneth, 
Where bennath the golden sunlight 
They have laid her down so gently 
In the sweet soft bloom of girlhood. 

That the children’s voices, floating 
Daily o’er her from the chancel, 

May bear to her dreams of heaven, 

Standing on the heavenly hill-side, 

While a still voice calls, 44 Beloved, 

See, the spring-time dawns j the winter 
Hath departed, and tho singing 
Of the summer birds swells louder 
For the Bosurm tion morning.” 

Not alone she'aleeps. The mother 
May not leave her loved ones lonely 
They have ever slept beside her, 

So beside them now she slumbers. 

Wake them not ! They rest in Jesus ; 
Cam and tears press not the pillow 
In the grave of the departed. 

It is lonely here to ponder 
On the days no more returning, 

While the evening breeze flings lightly 
Bound his feet the laughing ripples. 
Babbling countless one to other 
From the barren fields of ocean. 

It ta vain to watch the sunlight 
Lingering in the clouds of evening 
On the distant fair horizon, 

And to wonder Whether haply 
That fair rosy range of doudland 


May be like the hills of heaven. 

Vain ! for see, the tints are dying, 

And before the rising storm-blast, 
Sweeping on, with train majestic. 

Rolls the cloud across the waters ; 

While before its skirts the break ers 
Rush and roar and foam in fury, 

As the ear of Owen faintly 
Hears the rush swell loud and louder, — 
Hears the hiss of driven billows 
Drawing nearer to the headland, 

In the veil of drifting darkness. 

Nearer still it comes, and nearer 
Comes the cloud ; three furlong* nearer 
It will sweep the shore, when sudden 
Lulls the wind ; the cloud breaks oi*eu. 
And from that black womb a veww 1 
Issues forth, white-sailed, majestic, 
Gleaming in tin* mellow twilight, 

As she awaj*. with gentle motion 
To the longing feel of Ow t*n. 

Solitary', unsaluting. 

On the smooth and silent water 
Swings her hull . her sail* are shifted. 
And her helm is held and bundled 
By on arm unseen, unearthly ; 

But a voire of many sailors 

From her deck swells up in rhonis, 

Calling him with words of welcome — 

14 Friend, arise ’ our cruft awaits thee ; 
Como on board, we eull thee, Owen \ 

We are bound for our far haven, 

In the Isle of the Departed.” 

Bearer bis feet hav* pressed b**r gangway 
Ere tho misty cloud wraps round her. 

As she sails full-breasted onward 
In the glory of her plumage 
O’er the western verge of Ocean. 

Seven days gleam dimly round him, 
Seven nights close in with shadow ; 
Many voices float in sweetness, 

Sounding distant yet beside him ; 
Murmurs of the wayward breezes 
Pass on either side unheeded, 

As lie sleeps not— -yet un weary, 

As ho cuts not — yet not hungered, 

And the eighth day's dawn uprises 
On the voyage-week completed. 

Then burst forth the pent-up tempest. 
O'er the savage waste of waters, 

And the roar rose up to Heaven 
Bound the reeling ship, as darkness 
Thickened round her. end a thousand 
Voices thundered, M *Tla the Island 1 
La, the Island 1 ” And the billows 
Opened wide, and calm before him, 
Bathed in everlasting brightness, 

Lay the Land of the Departed. 

Like the fairy hills of dreamland 
8proada Use Isle of the Departed, 
Underneath the tranquil daylight ; 

For the eun sheds not his scorching, 

Nor the moon her beam* at nightfall. 
Where the light nor fades nor faints, on 
That bleat Isle of the Departed. 

Gently eloping glades of greensward. 
Fall away, to off, in distance. 
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To ibo minty range of mountains, 

Whence the sound of falling waters 
Murmurs musically ; melting 
From the clouds which hide the summits 
Of the Hills of the Departed. 

Through each valley dropping downward 
Flows the nil of limpid water 
O'er the sands of golden granite, 

Ever to the grassy margin 

1' tiling full, nor overflowing 

On the glades where groups are lying, 

Dunking heaven's own bliss foreshadowed 
O'er the Dalos of the Departed. 

There, amid the fruits and flowerets, 

Owen's soul brims o’er with longing, 

And the father’s arms spread open. 

What can stir that soul so wear} ? 

L<> ! bin son, his own lost David, 

Hand in hand in loving converse 
With the golden* tresafcd Gwynneth 
Wundere through the uedura alley. 

their side a form of beauty, 

Ihight with love, looks fondly on them, 

See, *ht* turns with smile of welcome, 

Aud he knows his wife — his Ellen. 

As once more he hastes to fold her 
In his arpis, a sound falls faintly 
On the scented air of morning ; 
dwelling now distinct, sonorous, 

On the fitful air, now' dung 
In the sound of whispering waters. 

’Tis the bell; whose voice comes distaut, 

Horne across the western Ocean 
Ftom the shores of Earth ; announcing, 

Slow and sad, his own departure 
To the Land of the Departed. 

GimARD Moultrie. 

DISTINGUISHED FORGERS. 

Forgers may bo divided into two classes — 
occasional forgers, who avail themselves of 
opportunities created by their position or fall- 
ing casually in their way, aud professional 
forgers, whose constant study and business it 
is to defraud by this moans. In tho first class 
is Dr. Dodd, perhaps the most celebrated of 
alL His crime is a type of a large class of 
cases of this kind, the interest in which, 
apart, as in Dodd’s ease, from incidents in the 
forger's history, and so on, depends solely on 
yio fruit of a man of position and outward 
integrity yielding to temptation whioh pre- 
sents itself. It is obvious that the oareer of 
the i professional forger, always at war with 
the society on whioh he preys, and having by 
his ingenuity to create the means which fall 
naturally within, the reach of the occasional 
forger, will offer much more striking points of 
view. As a contrast to Dodd we may take 
the os se of another great forger of the 
eighteenth century, who began his frauds (in 
this way, at all events,) a few years after him. 

Dodd was executed in 1777: some three 
ytws later began a senes of most remarkable 


forgeries on the Bank of England, committed 
by Charles Price, bettor known by the name 
given to him from a conspicuous feature in 
one of his disguises, as Patch. 

The unfortunate circumstance of the demise 
of Mr. Price at a most critical point in his 
career, when his exploits had only just begun 
to be tho subject of a judicial investigation, 
compels us to fall back on less trustworthy 
sources than tho records of courts. We have 
had recourse to “ tho fifth edition'* of a shil- 
ling pamphlet, containing, with numerous 
additions, “ Memoirs which first appeared in 
ihe English Chronicle." This biography now 
lies before us, with a frontispiece contrasting 
the natural appearance of Mr. Price with his 
portrait in disguise. 

Mr. Price cannot be said, according to the 
time-honoured formula, to have been “ bom 
of poor but honest parents," for Mr. Price, 
son., a slop-seller in a street off Seven Dials, 
though probably poor, was certainly not par- 
ticularly honest; we have no information 
about Mrs. Price, save tho fact or three foots, 
that she presented Mr. Price with two sons, 
Thomas and Charles, both of them sad scoun- 
I drols in after years, and one daughter, “who” 
(says a writer in 1786} “still lives in the 
same street with credit and reputation.” 

Charles gave early promise of the qualities 
destined to raise him in after-life to a bad 
eminence. To cure him of his evil habits his 
father apprenticed him, but Charles, found out 
in fresh tricks, soon ran away from his 
master, and, being turned out of doors by his 
father, began the world on his own aooount. 
A blank of several years now occurs in bis 
biography. Whan he next emerges to view it 
| is as a gentleman's servant, in which capacity 
ho made the tour of Europe. On his return 
to England he turned brewer ; became bank- 
rupt ; set up as a distiller, and for defrauding 
the revenuo was sent to the King’s Bench, 
whence he was released by an insolvent act 
He then turned brewer again, and oommitted 
fresh frauds. He was now becoming known* 
and achieved the honour of a short biography 
in a “ Swindler’s Chronicle." We next find 
him pursuing the profession of lottery-offioe 
keeper ; then he turned stock-broker, foiled, 
and again opened a lottery-office. His last 
offioe was in King Street, Co vent Garden, 
whence ho was driven by a run of ill-luck. 
From this time (about the year 1780) he 
courted obscurity, and entered on his oareer as 
a forger, with what mooses is shown by an 
advertisement, issued by the Bank of England 
on the 6th Deo., 1780, A reward was anted' 
for the apprehension of a man charged with 
forging two notes for 801. and 401. respec- 
tively, and described as follows : — ** He ep* , 
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pears about fifty years of age ; about five feet 
six inches high; stout made; yery sallow 
complexion ; dark eyes and eye-brows; speaks 
in general yery deliberately, with a foreign 
aooent ; has worn a black patch oyer his left 
eye, tied with a string round his head ; some- 
times wears a white wig, and his hat flapped 
before, and nearly so at the sides, a brown 
cambist great coat, buttons of the same, with 
a large cape, which he always wears so as to 
coyer the lower part of his face ; appears to 
have yery thick legs, which hung oyer his 
shoes, as if swelled ; his shoes are very broad 
at the toes, and little narrow old-fashionod 
buckles ; black stocking breeches ; walks with 
a short crutch stick, with an ivory head; 
stoops, or affects to stoop yery much, and 1 
walks slow, as if infirm ; he has lately hired 
many hackney-coaches in different parts of 
the town, and been frequently Bet down in or 
near Portland Place, in which neighbourhood 
it is supposed he lodges.” To this description j 
was added that of a woman supposed to bo . 
concerned in the forgeries. I 

In spite of the utmost efforts of the Bank ! 
and of the police, Price continued the career 
of a successful forger for more than fiye years 
after the appearance of this notice, and in fact 
was only detected, after all, in the prosecution 
of a new system of fraud. His success was 
ill a great measure due to the fact that ho 
himself carried out every step required by his 
plan. He made his own paper, with the 
water-mark, and was his own engraver and 
negotiator; the woman described in the ad- 
vertisement, the aunt of Price’s wife, assisted 
him as a spy only. She was aware of his 
frauds, for the forged bank-notes were fabri- 
cated in her house, where IVice kept all his 
engines of warfaro ; but she took no active 
part, either in the production or (beyond act- 
ing as a spy) in the uttering of the forged 
notes. 

The forgery of bank-notes had not long 
been in vogue when Price took up the 
business. The Bank of England had been 
established for sixty-six years without an 
attempt at the forgexy of its notes, when 
Biohard Vaughan, a linen-draper of Stafford, 
took it into his head in 1756 to counterfeit 
the bank paper. Forged notes may, there- 
fore, have been more readily negotiable in 
Price's day, owing to absence of suspicion ; 
just as, according to Darwin, birds unused 
before to human enemies will allow themselves 
tobe quietly knocked on the head for two or three 
generations, till distrust of man hm had time 
to be awak e n ed . It is, however, asserted that 
Prise's forgeries were so beautifully executed 
that they passed unsuspected even through 
thphipids of the bank authorities, till they 


came at last to the department where they 
were checked against a register of notes 
actually issued by the Bank. 

Having carried the production of his forged 
notes to this high perfection, Price studied the 
means of uttering them, and adopted, among 
others, the disguise described in the advertise- 
ment, the nature of which seems, however, to 
have been partly penetrated by the Bauk, for 
his actual height is given, whereas he is said, 
by means of high-heeled shoes, to have 
given himself a height of nearly six feet. 
His ago also is given pretty correctly, though 
ho assumed the manner of a man of sixty or 
seventy. However this may be, so perfect 
was this disguise that Price had evory reason 
to trust to it. To test its effect, ho would go 
in his natural character to a coffee-house, and 
ask for an imaginary porsou, for whom b© 
would then write a letter, leaving it at tne 
bar. Ten minutes lator ho wonld come back, 
disguised ; ask in the imagined name for his 
own letter, drink his coffee, and depart with- 
out creating any suspicion of his disguise. 

His plans for negotiating his notes show 
great care and Bkill. Previously to the 
announcement of the lottery for 1780, he put 
in a paper an advertisement for a servant 
who had been used to live with a single 
gentleman; applicants were to send their 
I letters to a coffee-house, the address of which 
, was given. This advertisement was answered 
1 by a young man then living with a musical 
I instrument maker in the Strand. At dusk 
, one evening about a week later, a coachman 
inquired for this young man, and took him to 
| a coach, which he was desired by tbs occupant 
1 to enter. Price was there in his “ Patch ” 

| disguise, and with his face so muffled up that 
little could be seen of it ; he affected groat ago 
| and bodily infirmity, coughed, and seemed 
scarce able to move. Samuel, the applicant 
for the berth, was informed that Price, who 
on this occasion called himself Brank, wanted 
him as a servant to a young nobleman, his 
ward, then in the county Everything was 
arranged, and Samuel Was to call on Mr. 
Brank in Titchfield Street a few days later^ 
At the next interview, Price began to pre- 
pare for business ; he lamented the ertrava- 
} ganoe of his ward, who, in spite of alb he 
could do, would persist in squandering his 
money in lottery tickets. Alter arranging 
with Samuel about his livery, Price again dis- 
missed him, telling him to call in the evening 
of the first dsy of drawing the lottery. 
Samuel was punctual in his attendance, and 
Brank, again lamenting the folly of hi* ward, 
gave the new servant two bank-notes, out of 
one of which, for 201., he woe to pay for an 
eight-guinea ohanoe ; the other note was lor 
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40 /.» and with it Samuel was to buy another 
chance at a different office. Having executed 
his commission, Samuel was to wait for Brant 
at the door of the Parliament Street Coffee- 
house. He bought the tickets, and was on his 
way to the place of appointment when he 
was met by Brank, who inquired whether all 
had gono right. Satisfied on this point, ho 
gavo Samuel fresh notes, out of which to 
pay two further chances, the offices being 
again changed. The servant again got his 
tickets, and was on his way to the City Coffee- 
house in Cheapsicle, according to instructions, 
when Brank again hailod him from a coach, 
pretending that he had accidentally met him 
— the fact being that Mrs. Pountenoy, the 
spy, had followed the young man wherever 
he went, communicating to the forger in his 
ooach the result of each attempt. 

On thoir way to the city, Brank gave 
Samuel 4 001 , in notes, with instructions, which 
were all successfully carried out, and at the 
end of the day, Trico had passed off 1,4001. 
in forged notes. On a subsequent day, notes 
for nearly 1,200/. were passed; and later 
again, £00/. more. In negotiating the last 
parcel Samuel was asked for his address, and 
gave his old one in the Strand. So, that when 
the forgory was discovered the servant was 
arrested. He proved his innocence, and the 
police ordered him to stay at his old place, 
that he might aid in entrapping the forger. 

After a few days, Brank wrote to Samuel 
telling him to meot him at a coffee-house the 
next morning, at eleven o'clock precisely — in 
Price's system moments were of importance. 
Samuel was ordered by the police to keep 
the appointment, but to go five minutes 
later than the time mentioned. An offioer, 
disguised as a woman, followed him at a 
little distance, and another, dressed as a 
porter, came behind. When Samuel got to 
the appointed place, he found that a porter 
hsd just been inquiring for him ; this infor- 
mation was carried by Samuel to the offioer, 
who told him to go back to the ooffee-house 
end wait ; but the chance was gone. Price 
had in some way discovered his danger, and 
did not appear; a rush was m ade at the 
house in Titchfield Street, where, however, it 
was found Price had not been dtijate: no 
one there knew whence he o&me, nor whither 
he had gone. 

On the oocasion of the next lottery. Price 
trfod the same plan with similar suooess ; but 
this time, as 20/. and 40/. notes were in ill 
odour, he substituted others of a higher de- 
nomination, the officers again got on his track, 
•ttdagain the wily forger escaped. 

For five years did he continue the forgery 
of notes, to pass which, recourse was had to a 


variety of expedients, and during this time he 
had about fifty different names, with disguises 
to match. At length, however. Price found 
that it was necessary to vary his frauds. The 
loose practice of the Bank of England in 
changing notes for coin had already struck his 
observant eye, and now opened a new source 
to him. It was then the custom for the of- 
ficial who received notes from persons making 
such exchanges, to give a ticket bearing the 
amount to be paid in coin by the cashier. 
Prioe, hanging abont a ooffee-house in the 
city, got a boy to take a 10/. note to the Bank 
for exchange, but gave him instructions to 
bring back to him the teller's ticket, instead of 
getting it cashed then and there. Having got 
his ticket for 10/., Price altered the amount 
from 10/. to 100/. sent it to the Bank by 
another hand, and got his money. On the 
same day, the 17th December, 1785, it was 
found that two other tickets had been in the 
same way altered, one from one to four, and 
the last from one to five. The frauds were 
only discovered at night by the cashiers. This 
new Bystem was his ruin, for one of the notes 
thus obtained and passed to a pawnbroker was 
traced back. It was discovered that Price 
oame two or three times a week to this pawn- 
broker’s to pledge plate ; but that although he 
had been frequently followed, his address had 
never been discovered. An offioer was sta- 
tioned here, and on Price’s next appearance 
he was apprehended. The perfection of his 
disguises was proved by the fact that his in- 
nocent accomplices did not recognise him in 
his natural character. Mrs. Pounteney was 
traced, and oonfesaed everything; informed 
by Prioo of his situation, she had burnt his 
disguises ; but in and about the house were 
found the remains of a frame used by the 
forger for making bis paper, and the plates 
and presses for engraving his notes. Before 
this, however, Price, who on his arrest had 
behaved with the greatest audacity, saw that 
the gamo was going against him. and one day 
he was found hanging in his cell. 

It is interesting to oompare with the ex- 
ploits of Prioe the proceedings of more modem 
forgers. If we exoept a recent case, in which 
possession was obtained of a quantity of the 
actual paper on which genuine bank-notes 
were to have been printed — a daring and 
ingenious plan, which met the forger's chief 
difficulty, imitation of the water-mark*— the fox*- 
gery of bank-notes would seem to have greatly 
gone out of favour. We learn from official 
returns that forged notes presented to <the 
Bank in ten years from 1801 amounted, at 
the nominal value, to more than 100,4)00/., at 
the rate, that is, qf over 10,000/. a year; and 
in a single year, 1817, the Bank prosecuted If 2 
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persona for forgory and uttering forged notes. 
But forged notes are rarely seen now-a-days, 
end the amount presented, we should say, 
although we have no certain information on 
the point, cannot at all approach the total of 
former days. The reason of this is obvious : 
the forger has adapted himself to the customs 
of the day. Banking has undergone an enor- 
mous development, cheques are in everybody's 
hands, and in the banks of London alone arc 
tens of millions withdrawable on a single 
signature only, without even the absolute 
necessity of so much as an engraved form of 
bill or cheque. The forgery of cheques is, 
therefore, much more in favour in the present 
day. 

For some years past the banking world has 
been tolerably free from all but occasional 
attempts at forgery of this description also, 
owing to the conviction and consequent dis- 
persion of different gangs, but about ten years 
ago the attacks on the metropolitan banks 
were carried on to an enormous extent. One 
gang alone was said to have defrauded them 
to the extent of at least 10,000/., while 
another was believed to have procured by 
forgeries several thousands a year. At that 
time it was no very uncommon occurrence to 
have a temporary addition to a bank's staff 
of a couple of detectives lodged in the bank 
“parlour," whence they were prepared to 
emerge on a signal from the cashiers of the 
appearance of an expected forgery, a bag 
of farthings to represent gold being some- 
times kept ready to deliver to the agent 
of tike forgers in order to avert suspicion till 
the chiefs could be sensed. A cashier was in 
one instance surprised to see the presenter of 
a cheque engaged in a desperate struggle with 
a stalwart countryman, whose smock-frock 
disguised a detective ; in another case, notes 
had actually been given for a forged cheque of 
800/., when the fraud was discovered, and the 
forger, scarcely recognisable in a different 
trig, was apprehended in the Bank of England, 
whither he had gone to change for others the 
notes received. 

If the mechanical skill required for the suc- 
cessful forgery of cheques be less than that 
needed in the case of bank-notes, the tact and 
generalship demanded are proportionately 
greater. The difficulty of imitating the sig- 
nature is the least part of tbs affair. Signa- 
tures have first to be procured in order that 
they may be oopiod ; then engraved cheques 
are required, to procure which a distinct 
forgery is sometimes needed ; the amounts of 
the forgeries have to be carefully adjusted to 
the probable balance of tho supposed drawer, 
at Ms banker's; and when all this is done 
there remains the extremely difficult and 


hazardous operation of presenting the cheque* 
The varied knowledge and different steps 
required render it almost impossible for the 
oheque forgers to “ work ” alone, and we 
accordingly find them pursuing their nefarious 
trade in gangs. 

One of tho roost notorious of these was that 
headed by James Townsend 8a ward (known 
to his coufrlres as “ Jim the Penman") who 
was a barrister, having been called to the bar 
by the Society of the Inner Templo in 1840. 
From his cognomen, it is presumable that 
Saward actually executed forgeries, but it is 
certain that it was he who suggested and 
planned the frauds of his gang. He was, in 
fact, a widely-recognised agent in all sorts of 
fraudulent business. It was ho who knew 
how to dispose of the bullion stolon in the 
famous railway robbery, and to him came, as 
a matter of coutfse, any blank cheques tfhat 
might be procured. It was thus that the 
premises of an ironmonger in Spitalfields 
having been broken into in 1855, two blank 
cheques and several cancelled ones came even- 
tually before Saward, who paid a visit to the 
ironmonger’s premises, and decided that tho 
cheques which were to be forged must be 
small ones, limiting himself to 150/. for the 
united amounts of two forgeries. 

! On another occasion the pocket of a solicitor 
| having been picked of a pocket-book, con- 
| taining two blank cheques and a letter, 

1 showing to whom the hook belonged, the 
question arose, how to get the solicitor's signa- 
ture ? Saward prepared an I.O.U. in an 
imaginary name, allotted to one of tho gang ; 
another took tho document to the solicitor and 
requested him to write to the debtor. This 
was done, and the money was at once paid. 

I Saward waited for a few days, thinking that 
I the lawyer would pay the money to his bankers, 

I and, on application for the amount, would 
i draw a cheque; but in this ho was disap- 
i pointed. He was not to be foiled, however, 

[ and after a while drew a fresh I.O.U. for a 
larger amount, and having given it the proper 
appearance of age, had it placed in the soli- 
citor’s hands. This time the plan succeeded ; 
the unsuspecting lawyer paid his client by a 
| oheque, the signature to which was copied and 
i transferred to one of the blank cheques in 
| hand. This gang was broken up in 1857, 
t and Saward himself, at the time of his trial, 

I fifty-eight years of age, and, despite his enor- 
, mous gains by fraud, in great penury, was 
transported for life. 

Anothef gang carried on in Turk Buildings, 
Adelphi, an ostensible business under the 
style of “Bateman and Co., Law, Parlia- 
mentary, and General Stationers," held forth 
to the world on as plauaaW^and respectable 
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window-blinds as were ever executed. The 
zeal business consisted in forging bills and 
cheques, coining, and counterfeiting bill and 
receipt stiunps. One member of this associa- 
tion, a “ discount agent,” bill discounter, and 
“ bill stealer,” was said to live at the rate of 
4,0002. a year. This gang, some eight or ten 
in number, carried on their frauds so skilfully 
that although the police Buspected what was 
going on (some of the gang were old forgers), 
and watched the premises for more than a 
year, they were unable to find out who exe- 
cuted the forgeries, or to get sufficient evidence 
to justify the apprehension of the men ; till at 
last the bearer of a forged cheque was secured, 
and the whole gang was captured. 

As an additional precaution, "Bateman and 
Co.,” when they had committed a successful 
forgery, used to change the notes for foreign 
money, which at another foreign banker's they 
would then change back again into English 
money. On one occasion a bullion dealer paid 
them by cheque, and this cheque was by them 
made the basia of further operations: the 
signature was carefully copied and laid by till 
a cheque on the required bank could be laid 
hold of. By some means or other a blank 
cheque came into their hands, and the signa- 
ture was then used. 

This gang, luckily for the bankers, did not 
have a long existence ; it is that of which we 
said above that it was estimated to havo de- 
frauded the London banks to the extent of 
10,000/., or more. It came to grief in 1859, 
when Wagner and Bateman, the principals, 
were condemned to penal servitude for life, 
the "Co.” escaping with ten and twenty 
years. 

The effect produced by the breaking- up of 
these two gangs has been so great, that since 
that time bankers — who are always being vic- 
timised more or less — have not suffered from 
the frauds of any extensive association— an 
immuni ty all the more grateful as suooeeding 
the heavy losses of previous years. The har- 
vest, however, is large, and it may well be 
feared that the absenoe of reapers is only 
temporary. Alfred Marks. 

A CATTLE-DRIVE IN BRITISH 
COLUMBIA. 

A short time after I arrived in British 
Columbia I went to the "Dalles,” having as 

company a Yankee whom 0 had known 

a little at Lytton, and, being a butcher, we 
gave him credit for knowing something about 
cattle driving ($016, as it turned out, he was 
not score up in tt than I was. 

We ware at the " Dalles ” neatly three 
looking out da&y for oatUe to suit us. 
« is a woaderfol place. Every night the 


steamer came in from Portland with some 200 
or 300 miners, this being the route to most 
of the mines, and a bigger set of blackguards 
I never came across. At the hotel where I 
was, which is chiefly patronised by miners, 
there were some 200 daily. Once or twice, 
when a Californian steamer came in, I saw at 
least 500. We all went in to supper together, 
that is to say, as some finished others made a 
rush to fill their places ; and certainly I never 
saw beef-steaks and mutton-chops disappear 
quicker. Some of them were splendid-looking 
men, with long beards and mustaches. They 
mostly dress the same, in coloured flannel 
shirts, coats and waistcoats being few and far 
between, and have a six-shooter and bowie- 
knife stuck in their belt, of which they make 
pretty good use. The " Dalles” itself is an 
assemblage of wooden houses erected dose to 
the Columbia river, and the railroad oars, 
with enormous puffing engines, are con- 
tinually running backwards and forwards 
through the main street. 

The citizens are all either hotel, store, 
gambling-house, or barkeepers, and conse- 
quently, in their endeavours to secure the 
miner’s patronage, are continually running 
foul of one another. I had not been here two 
days before I had a sample of how they settle 
matters here. I heard two shots, and run- 
ning out of the hotel, found that a neighbour 
had disagreed with our landlord cm acoount of 
his having nailed a board or two outside the 
hotel to imprbve the light, and seeing him 
and his wife in the first story window, thought 
the best way of remonstrating would be by 
letting off a brace of bullets at him and bis 
better half. * Fortunately for them, he was a 
bad shot. The next shot — he had another 
pistol — would probably have been more suc- 
cessful, but fortunately be was stopped. I 
afterwards heard that he had been summoned, 
but the affair wss amicably settled before the 
case came on. 

A day or two afterwards one of the waiters 
at this same hotel, who had quarrelled the 
night before with a friend of his, was sweeping 
in front of the hotel, when bis friend oama 
behind him and deliberately shot him in ffee 
shoulder. For this offence a short term in the 
Penitentiary was the punishment. 

The following week, a man, rather inebriated, 
was making a disturbance in the post-office, 
insisting there must be a letter for him, when 
the marshal of police walked ill and requested 
him to walk out and be quiet ; whereupon 
our friend pulled out his six-shooter, and 
telling the officer, with any amount of oafhp, 
that he was not going to be talked to by any 
of his kind, ooolly took a shot at him ; but 
somebody behind knocked bis am* up, and 
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the bad went through the ceiling* When he 
pulled his pistol out everybody “ skedaddled ” 
by the door as fast as their legs would carry ' 
them ; for my part, I “ made tracks ” behind ; 
the counter. Well, I went to this man’s trial j 
the next morning, and they let him off with I 
the absurd fine of twenty-five dollars (5/.). The j 
best thing of the sort I saw at the “ Dalles ” 
was, when I was talking to a French stable- > 
keeper about a horse one day, a friend of his ' 
came in, and began harping on some old ' 
quarrel, and eventually drawing his shooter ; ■ 
but the Frenchman was too quick for him, and | 
knocked him clean off his legs ; and several 
other like cases happened during the short 
time I was there. 1 

Great excitement was caused by the nows 
of Lincoln's death; and one unfortunate rascal 
having been heard to say that ho was glad to 
hear it, was immediately strung up. Tho 
people take the law entirely in their own 
hands about there, and form themselves into 
“Vigilance Committees,” for the bettor ob- 
servance of their laws. When I was there a 
gang of horse and cattlo thieves was discovered ' 
— about eighty altogether ; some of them j 
turned out to be men who were looked upon ' 
in the neighbourhood as respectable farmers, 
but who, it now appeared, had been for some 
years past laying their hands on everybody’s 
property but their own. A " Vigilance Com- 
mittee ” was formed, and the next day fourteon 
of the gang were hung, the others managing 
to get off. 

I bought two horses at the " Dalles ; ” and 

about the third week in April W and I 

started off for Umatilla, a place HO miles 
farther up the Columbia. We were threo 
days riding it, keeping the same horses, with 
our blankets, Ac., packed upon them. It was 

by no means a pleasant ride, and W soon 

began to show what he was. I bought some 
cattle at Umatilla — about 230— and set to 
work, looking out for some horses; and, in 
about a week, I secured seven, making in all 
nine. The next thing, and the hardest of all, 
was to get men, and when you succeeded in 
doing so, you could not be by any means sure 
that they would not cut your throat on the 
road and appropriate the cattle. I got two 
Yankees (one a Missouri man, the other a 
Webfoot or Oregonian,) and a Spaniard ; and 
I hope I may never have the company of such 
scoundrels on a like trip again. 

W was drunk nearly every day while 

we were at Umatilla, and I would much 
sooner have been without him. Well, we got 
off at last, with everything fixed, 300 lbs. of 
* flour, some bacon, salt, tea, soap, and a few 
other things, and on the 11th of May left 
Umatilla with a nice little trip before 


us of dose upon 650 miles. Camping out 
at first came pretty rough, but after two 
nights I got used to it. And all went 
right till we reached Walla-Walla river; but 

here, through W ’s folly, some three cows 

and twelve or fifteen calves were drowned. 
It was by tho greatest luok in the world that 
we did not lose half the hord; as, rushing 
them all in suddenly, they got mired, and 
were consequently heaped up one on the top 
of the other. We of course immediately 
jumped off our horses, and set to work to do 
our best to got out those that were stuck. 
Jumping into the mud, we laid hold of the 
first port of tho first animal wo came to, one 
by a leg, another by the tail, and so on, and 
in about half an hour had them all out with 
tho exception of nine or ten, which had beon 
hopelessly trodden on by tho others. For 
about two hours afterwards tho bank of tb* 
river was covered with somo forty animals, all 
more dead than alive, but eventually they all 
got to their legs except some fivo or six, which 
were either drowned or smothered. 1 never 
worked so hard in my life, and was literally 
covered from head to foot with black mud, 
and as I had unfortunately no other clothes, 
I hod to get it off as I best could. Tho only 
thing that at all comported for the ill-luck 
was a first rate beef-steak supper cut off one 
of the drowned animals, and I do not think 
1 ever eat a better supper, as it had been 
nothing but beans and bacon morning and 
evening for somo days. 

Tho next morning we got the cattle across 
at a different place, and made a big drive tip 
to Snake river, about twenty miles. The 
Indians wore crossing a band of cattle there, 
and so we had to wait a week, and a more 
unpleasant week I never spent. Somo fifteen 
cows bad lost their calves at the Walla- Walla 
river, and for About four days they did 
nothing but try to get bock. So all day long 
they bad to be watched, and at night we had 
to u carrall ” them, by walking round them ; 
otherwise, they would to a certainty have 
gone back, and as there were several men 
who knew of the loss of the calves, and were 
on tho watch day and night expecting the' 
cows to get back, it behoved us to be careful. 
I now found out that there was no rest for me 
by day or night, as the mon were ready to 
take advantage of my back being turned to 
get off their horses and lie down fluid sleep, so 
I had to keep going sound and round in bit- 
terly cold nights, end with the wolvee howl- 
ing dismally all round. And if the oows had 
not forgotten their calves by the fifth day, 
and alhnred us to get a sleep, I do not think 
I could here stood it any longer, end I never 
was so thankfhl for a night'* rest in my life 
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My next trouble Was losing eight big bead by 
poison, done, I am certain, by the Indians, 
who skinned the carcases and jerked the meat 
for winter use. Crossing Snake river was a 
long job. We had to tako lots of about 
twenty at a time and rush them into the river, 
whore there were two or three canoes of 
Indians, who accompanied them across, trying 
to prevent their rotuming to the bank we 
started them from by pelting them with 
stones. This took a long time, as Snake 
river is hall' a mile wide, and wo had to lasso 
the calves, then bind their legs, and send 
them across in tho canoes twelvo at a time, 
lour in each canoe. It took tho Indians 
about two hours and a half to go across and 
come back, the current being so strong, that 
it took them down a couple of milos before 
they could land on the other side, and when 
they did come back they all sat down and 
smoked for about an hour. We spent a fort- 
night in getting across, and then followed tho 
Columbia for some fifty miles, until wo come 
to the White Bluffs. One old cow died on 
the road, but what was fit? worse the cows 
were still calving, and as tho calves would not 
travel for a week, I had to shoot thorn all, so 
that before we had got to the end of our trip, 
I had killed some forty, and the cows would 
always try to go back to whore they last saw 
their calves. We used to lasso and stake out 
those that were not too wild, but those that were 
(and they were by far the largest number) we 
had to watch all night, and I had the pleasure 
of sitting up half the night, watching them <p 
horseback, as it was dangerous ’fo omopg 
thorn on foot. 

At the White Bluffs, fortunately and yet 
unfortunately, there was a store ; that is to 
aay, a log-hut, belonging to a man who kept 
such things m flour, sugar, beans, &c. I 
say fortunately* because we wore nearly out 
of everything; afid yet, unfortunately, be- 
cause here my troubles with W really 

began, owing to his being able to buy some 
stuff they dignified by the name of whiskey, 
but which was almost pure aloohal. 

, Leaving the White Bluffc, we reached the 
plains, and had 140 miles to travel across 
them before we again struck tho Columbia 
river. It was by no means pleasant travel- 
ling ; nothing but sand, covered with scanty 
bunch grass and sage brush ; it was, more- 
over, exceedingly hot, and the cattle kicked 
up the sand in clouds, going at the rate of 
a mile and a hell to two miles an hour. 
There were streams or lakes at intervals of 
ten or fifteen miles, which we had to make for 
each day : as we had been informed of this 
•t the White fihtfft, we had no difficulty, as 
ire used to follow the trail until we oame 


to water. I think the farthest distance from 
water to water was about twenty miles, which 
was a long day's drive for the cattle. They 
oould smell the water three or four miles off : 
the leading cows, who had no calves, used to 
star t off, and the band was strung out for three 
or four milos with the calves behind. 

The first ovening after leaving the White 

Bluffs W was tho worse for liquor. I had 

had a row with him in the afternoon about 
the way he was riding, and in tho evening, 
after supper, he told me before the men that 
he had had enough of the trip, and was going 
to leave tho next morning, taking one of my 
horses. He then asked me for some money, 
which I of courso refused to give him, as he 
was breaking his part of the compact. Mine 
was, that he was to receive 500 dollars ( 1002 .), 
and all exponses paid ; he had already had 
some 200 dollars. My refusal put him in a 
tremendous rage, and drawing his pistol, he 
swore that he would have every cent in my 
pocket ; so 1 drew my pistol and told him he 
had better not try it. He went on black- 
guarding me in the most disgusting language, 
as a Yankee only knows how to do, and swore 
that I should fight him with six-shooters. 
This I politely declined. The other three 
men all this rime were quietly looking on, 
Wilson telling them that I would never pay 
them, and that they had better follow his 
example, each take a horse and all start the 
next morning. Two of them oame up to me 
and told me they wanted their wages, and would 
leave in the morning. They knew I had no 
laoney left, a$d when I told them so, they said 

they should each take a horse instead. W 

at last, after havingput some flour and baoou 
together for the morning’s start, went to bed, 
which 1 was notaorry for, and I soon followed 
his example, after having token his whiskey- 
bottles and emptied them on the ground. The 
next morning, directly after breakfast, I told 
him he should keep his word and be off; and 
that he might take a horse, which I oould get 
back easily enough on getting home. Then, 
drawing my pistol, I went up to the other 
two, and told them I would shoot the first °f 
them who followed his example, and would 
not come and get the cattle together. I had 
quite made up my mind to do it, for X should 
have been in a nioe fix if they had all gone 
off and left mo with these 200 or 300 head of 
cattle, without the slightest dhanoe of getting 
anybody else ; and we were then in Idaho, a 
blackguard state, with the worst dais of 
Indians, and not a soul between the White 
Bluffa (where there was one man) and,, the 
plaoe where we again struck the Columbia, • * 
distanoe of 140 miles. However, to make a 
long story short, W— left and the others 
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■topped ; W , for a week afterwards need 

to camp with ns, abasing me all the time. 
The truth was, there wore some Indians about, 
and he was afraid to deep out alone ; but 
when we got within four days of the Colum- 
bia, he left us. 

This part of the trip was not only disagree- 
able but worrying, and often I got so disgusted 
that I hardly knew what to do. Thanks to 
W ■ - * a advice I had brought no tent, and 
two or three times we came in for forty-eight 
hours of most severe rain ; a pleasant thing 
driving all day in a soaking rain, and when 
we did oome into camp, unable to get up a 
fire to warm ourselves by, as there was nothing 
but Sage brush and no trees. The only thing 
we oould cook there was beans, which we 
boiled and then eat with raw bacon ; bread 
we oould not bake, as it was far too wet. 

To make matters pleasanter the Missouri 
man and the Webfocft were continually fight- 
ing ; and one day when the latter knocked the 
former down, the Missouri man would cer- 
tainly have shot him if 1 had not held his arm 
down. He and the Spaniard had a row after 
that, as we were driving one day. The 
Spaniard drew his knife, and the other his 
pistol; however, I managed to pacify him 
after a bit; but the Missouri man took his 
oath to me afterwards that he would have i 
shot the Spaniard, only he had but one barrel 
loaded and dared not risk it. There were j 
some Indians following us here, I think, os 
one day when I went back after a cow, I came 
upon ten awfully ugly brutes, all covered with 
paint ; and they always mean mischief when 
they are without their squaws. When it was 
getting dark, the dog, which belonged to one 
of the men, mb always growling, and so I 
used to sleep with the horses, which were 
turned loose after their work. This was not 
vary comfortable, as they used to wander 
about all night, and sometimes were three or 
four miles from camp in the morning. 1 had 
to take a blanket and throw it over my shoul- 
ders and done on my knees, following the 
homes about till it was daylight. We were 
always up at the first appearance of daylight, 
had generally done breakfast by three, and 
then started off driving, which lasted till about 
eight or nine, when the day's work was some- 
times done, but I generally; drove again from 
three in the afternoon until six. 

After about a fortnight of this work we got 

to the Columbia river, where W was 

waiting to settle with me, as be said. Hem, 
however, be saw what a fool he bad been, and 
we settled that he should oome back to me 
again, an agreement I was almost obliged to 
oome to, as I had to leave the cattle and go on 
to the M line,” where a Mr. B — — lived, a 


British Columbia magistrate, who I knew 
would let me have some money, which I wanted 
to cross the cattle and get more provisions 
with. We lost the horses here for two days, 
but found them on the third, when I started, 
leaving W to cross the cattle in my ab- 

sence. It was eighty -five miles to the “ Line,” 
and after swimming the Columbia, which is 
half a mile wide there, and very rapid (I was 
in a canoe, and the horse swam), I loft about 
seven, and after a tremendous long ride of 
seventy-five miles 1 reached a lake, which I 
had to swim. After ten miles farther in a 
pelting hail-storm, I did the eighty-five miles 
in thirteen hours, which was pretty good for 
the mare, as she had had nothing but grass 
and lots of bard work. 1 was very tired, 
hungry, and wet, but after some hot brandy 
and water, was all right. 

Never was I bo glad to see a gentleman 
again ; and as there were two othor men there, 
one of whom was a young Irishman, who come 
out with me, we had a most jolly evening. I 
had been so utterly miserable in the company 
of my blackguard drovers, that I was perfectly 
happy and able to appreciate all their little 
kindnesses in lending ms blankets and things 
to make mo comfortable. After two days I 
left them, with 200 dollars I had borrowed 
and a fresh horse I had bought, as mine was 
about played out. I left in the afternoon, 
and rode twenty-five miles in soaking rain; 
then staked my horse out, and made my bed 
(which was one small saddlo blanket) close to 

her. B had told me to look out for the 

Indians, as they wero a bad lot all along the 
river, which was my road. However, 1 got 
on all right, and started before three the next 
morning, eating my bread and cold bacon 
going along. 1 afterwards heard that upon 
the same night two men prospecting for gold 
ten miles from whore I was, at a place called 
Bock Creek, were attacked by the Indians, 
and one of them was murdered. 

When I got back to the Columbia river, I 
was delighted to find all the cattle crossed 
over, and 1 had nothing to do bat to pay the 
Indians who had helped with their canoes,, 
and then we started off for the “Line ” again, 
which we reached after about a week's drive. 
Our next drive was to the head of the Okan- 
agon Lake (00 miles). The scenery was beau* 
tiful, but the trail vary bad, and the oofctie 
began to get foot-sore, so we gave them a 
week’s rest After starting them off again, I 
soon left them to oome up hare first I took 
throe days to do the 1 10 miles, the road lying 
along the Thompson river; stopping at the 
grand prairie the second night, sad at Kam- 
loops the third, and never was I so glad to 
strike a place I could call home. 1L 
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Where words that preach 44 Good will to all/* 

And widely herald “peace on earth,’* 

Are heard in gentle tones to fall 
Like muaio of seraphic birth ; 

Where the rich flower of Conduct blows 
From the pure bud of Christina Thought ; 

And living practice daily throws 
Truth* a halo round the precept taught ; 

Where merry song and harmless jest 
At festal tide are heard to blend ; 

Where 41 welcome ” greets the stranger-guest, 

And “loud rejoicing*' hails the lriend. 

44 Sweet Home ! ” Oh ! blissful, holy place, 

Where “ Home *’ is all that 44 Home” shouhi be ; 

And Han, despite his fallen race. 

Some trace of Eden still can see. 

Eliza. Coox. 

HUNTING IN FRANCE. 

A DAY WITH THE LATE DUKE OF ORLEANS ’ 
BTAOnOUNDS. | 

Each country has its national sport : Eng- 
land her racing, steeple-chasing, hunting, 
coursing, shooting, fishing, boating, cricket- 
ing, and yachting; France, her “ chasse,” and 
racing ; Spain has her hull -tights, sanguinary 
ignoble spectacles, bequeathed by the Moors. 
In Russia, the arena for sporting exhibitions 
is the frozen surface of the lakes and rivers, 
where splendid sledging and graceful skating 
are seen in their perfection. In Germany they 
waltz and sledge; in Africa, they hunt the 
Hon; in Bengal, the tiger; in Northern India, 
particularly at Cabool, horse-racing is a 
favourite amusement, and the horses for tho 
purpose are generally trained* for a fortnight 
or three weeks preceding ; and they require 
this, for a race there, is not a matter of one or 
two mile heats, but a continual ran for twenty 
or thirty kos (forty or fifty miles) across the 
country, sometimes through morasses and 
rivers. Tho scene on these occasions is highly 
animated 1 , as not only the racers, usually 
about twenty in number, set off, but the 
whole of the sporting assembly, perhaps five 
hundred, accompany them at least for the first 
three or four miles. A judge is sent on in 
advance, and the competitors seldom return 
until the next day. The prises are certainly 
worth soma exertion; and, in one case, when 
the donor was a man of good substance, they 
were as follows : — The first was a young 
maiden generally, a Haryarah or Chitrali, 
both famed for their personal attractions ; tho 
eeoond, fifty sheep ; the third, a horse ; the 
fourth, a camel; the fifth, a cow; and the 
sixth, ^ a water melon, the winner of which, 
Hke him who carries off a wooden spoon at an 
English archery meeting, becomes an object 
of ridicule and banter for the rest of the 
meeting. At the restoration of the Bourbons 
the hunting establishment of the royal family 


was considerably inereasod. From the 1st of 
April until tho end of July the 44 chasso,” as 
all Sport in France was called, ceased, with 
the exception of the princes’ dedicating 
their spare time to the destruction of fallow- 
deer, wild boors, and hinds. May and Juno 
haying thus run out, the first days of July 
were devoted to rabbit-shooting at St. Cloud, 
in which Monsieur and his son, the Duke 
d’Angoul£me, took the greatest dolight, and at 
which they wore crack shots. Then the souud 
of the horn was heard again, the hounds 
taking their way gaily to Rambouillet, where 
already were assembled a numerous party* of 
huntsmen, piqtteurs, valuta (It- limier , and vu lets 
dea chiena, d chrval, ft & pied. 

Pass we on to the hunting establishment of 
the late Duke of Orleans in 1812, which was 
that of a thorough sportsman, free from tho 
pomp and circumstance of royalty, and will 
do I remember a day with his royal highness 
hounds, which may not be uninteresting to 
my readers. Leaving Paris at half-past nine 
one morning, by tho Corbeil Railway, I fbuud 
in the next carriage the Dukes of Orleans and 
Nemours, Count do Gambia, and General 
Marbe&u. At half -past eleven we found our- 
selves at the rendezvous, La Groix du Grand 
Veneur. There a small field were assembled : 
Monsieur Ampdre, Monsieur d’Esto, and the 
Baron de la Eochette, being amcgpg the num- 
ber. Understanding from Lambardin, tho 
huntsman, that a of tan years did («r/ 
i dix cora) was harboured in the wood Dos 
I Seigneurs, on tho Orleans road, about two 
leagues from the rendezvous, we proceeded to 
tho scene of notion. The hounds were then 
laid on, and a favourite of the pack, Venus, 
was hoard to challenge in the never, and in a 
moment after, a noble stag was seen for .enter 
a small thicket of larch, crossing an openploin 
in the presence of the field. The weloomo 
44 gone away ” echoed through the woods, and 
off they went, men, hounds, and hems at a 
tremendous pace, over a beautiful open country 
in Uie Valley de la Sole* The Mtavodi now 
poured in on all sides, end wyes pressing the 
hounds too closely, who had scarcely settled 
on to their soent “ Hold hand, gentlemen!” 

< exclaimed tho nobis master; M give them 
1 time.’ 1 The deer then put his head straight 
i for the forest of Ville-Fermoy, the best line 
' of country the hunt has, with the river Seine 
to cross. Passing the farm of Courbiseon, we 
had a fine gallop over the plain of Sermaige. 
Here tailing was visible enough, and, in the 
1 words of the city article, 44 settling day was at 
1 hand,” when, suddenly, the whole affair came 
| to a stand-still. It was in vain the hounds 
! wero oast, circle altar circle, end we were 
| about to give in, when a sporting former 
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whispered to the huntsman that ho had viewed says, or as his royal highness said, 4 * Before 
the deer into a small wood. Without losing we begin our repast let us see the state of our 
a moment,- bidding him show the way, we purses. Each put his hand into his pockets, 
followed olosoly on his horse's heels, and the and upon joining funds, found that the whole 
scent was explained by his telling us that a resources did not amount to a hundred francs, 
sheep-dog had crossed the deer into the place Thanks to the foresight of the Duke de 
he mentioned. After lifting the pack nearly Nemours, his royal highness pulled out a 
two miles we got on the line again, and purse of five napoleons. “Now, gentlemen/’ 
hammering our way on, found ourselves near said the prince, “ we may set to work; we’ve 
the bunks of the Seino. Here a fine sight enough to pay the bill ; otherwiso, I should 
presented itself; tho doer taking the water, hare been obliged,” continued he, gaily, 44 to 
j followed, at no groat distance, by his eager hare drawn on the bank of France for funds 
| pursuers. They gain on him ; at first he wherewith to pay for this splendid luncheon.” 

' woomod inclined to face bis enemies ; then, not The sudden and violent death of the Duke 
j liking tho odds of nearly forty to one against of Orleans produced a universal feeling of 
| him, he deep and heartfelt sorrow. The demise of 

i Collect* luw strength, ami, with n sudden bound, that gallant soldior, then heir -apparent to the 
[ Quit* the m iff flood, and gain* the solid ground. throne of Franco, was looked upon as a 
| “And there ho goes for Villo-Fermoy, fresh calamity which might at some future period 
| as ever,” cried tho Duko of Orleans, half-mad prove most portentous to the French empire, 
i I with oxcitemont. Down tho Rabbit Mound, How striking was the exclamation of his 
1 j a short but deep declivity, fall of holes and | illustrious mothor, the queen : — 14 What a 
1 covered with brushwood, up a rise of deep ! dreadful misfortune has befallen our family ; 

I ground, then down the hill, on which wore but how much greater is it to Franoe.” But 
several stumps of foiled trees, to cross the wo must carefully avoid all political questions, 
j river, with its deep and steep banks, closely and merely rocord that his royal highness was 
j studded with willows, wo rushed; and then not only a munificent patron of racing in 
came a sceno worthy the pen of “Boz” and Franco, which, by his improvement in the 
I the pencil of Locch — charging the river. The breed of horses, he raised to a high point of 
royal dukos, and a few others, got well over, I eminence, but was also a thorough-bred 
while the rest wore plunging and wading I sportsman, delighting in the ohase, and keep- 
through it, looking like water-rats, and de- j ing hounds at St. Germain, Fontainebleau, 
livering themselves of Riindry oaths and oxe- j and Chantilly. On the very day of his death 
crations at the impracticable river. No sooner Mr. Hancock, of the British tavern, Rue 
had wo crossed it than 41 He’s dead beat ! ” was j Favarte, arrived in Paris with a splendid paak 
echoed around ; from scent to view was beau- of hounds, purchased in Yorkshire for his 
tiful, and the deer was seen, again looking royal highness. Of the prince's suocess on the 
for water to plunge in. On the nearer ap- ! turf the sporting records of the day have borne 
proach of his pursuers he again took a small I ample testimony. The French boast of the 
°over, and, as if to show what blood can do, ! antiquity of their races, which commenced at 
he came rushing through it, thickly matted as Semur, a small town in the east of France 
it was, with the pack at his heels, and flung ! (formerly the plaoe of meeting of the states of 
himself amongst the horsemen. After wounding ! parliament of Burgundy), and which have 
one dog severely, and nearly unhorsing one been carried on ever since the reign of 
of the pupteurt, he was, with some difficulty Charles Y. The raoes have always come off 
secured. The run was five hours and a on the same day — the Thursday after Pente- 
quartor, and only a chosen few were well up oost. The prizes have undergone no altera- 
at the end. It was seven o'elook, and the j tion since 1350, and consist of a gold zing, m 
royal party found themselves more than six j white scarf, a pair of gloves, trimmed with 
leagues from Fontainebleau, somewhat tired j golden fringe, and a purse, containing forty 
and hungry. Biding up to a small farm- ! francs. Century after oentury have tihsat 
house, where they were less well treated than humble raoes been always looked forward 
the great Henry IV. was at the miller Mi- to at the appointed day by the inhabitants of 
ohaud's, they found nothing but stale rye- the surrounding neighbourhood, hut several 
bread, a few eggs, and acme sour cider. Never- ages elapsed before this love of sport was en* 
theless, this little rest was not the least grafted into other parts of Franco. Before 
amusing episode of the day. 44 A moment, we find the annals of any other raoes, we must 
gentlemen/* said the Duke of Orleans, in a leap from 1350 to 1776, from Semur to Paris, 
•emus tone, to his brother sportsmen, ae we from Charles Y. to the Count d' Artois and the 
were about to attack our meagre fore, “forbear, Duke de Chartres. The Duke de Ghartaras 
and aat no mm/* as the love- sick Orlando visited England, where he was much taksp 
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with tiie English customs and habits, ©spe- 
cially their mode of training horses. On re- 
turning to France his Anglomania was so violent 
that he always appeared in public in top-boots 
and leathers, and either a red coat or a New- 
market one; his whole time and attention 
were given up to horses, bets, and jockeys ; 
and the young nobles of the court were de- j 
lighted at finding this wide field of pleasure 1 
and excitement thrown open to them. The { 
j huge powdered wigs, the red heels, the silk j 
j and velvet ooats and waistcoats, the lace frills, t 
| were thrown aside, and Paris looked liko a 
vast stable-yard. | 

On the 5th of November, 1776, a match 
was made between the Duke de Chartres and 1 
M^jor Bankes, but it did not come off. On 
the following days, however, there was some 1 
good running by Barbary and Comus, both i 
belonging to the Count d* Artois ; Partner, be- j 
I longing to the Duke de Chartres ; Pilgrim, to 
the Duke de Lauzon; Nip, to the Marquis j 
' de Conflans ; and a French horse, called > 
L*Abb&, the property of the Prince de Gue- . 
menee, who carried off every prize. Whether j 
L’Abb6 was bond fide of French or English 
extraction, we will not pause to inquire. In ' 
1777 we again find L’Abb£ beating eight 
En glish horses. On the same day the sweep- 
stakes for forty horses came off at Fontaine- 
bleau. This was not a bad beginning for 
noviciates on the turf. But, under this lovo 
of sport, was hid a source of considerable 
public utility ; France was centuries behind 
our native land in the art of improving the 
breed of horses, and the French, like children, 
must be amused while they are instructed. 
Napoleon I., in the midst of his political 
projects and stupendous undertakings, found 
time to encourage and foster this growing 
taste among the nobility. In 1 805 ho gave 
prizes to be run for ; and in 1 806 he regene- 
rated, on a footing of solid magnificence, the 
haras, oar breeding establishments of the old 
monarchy, in all their pristine splendour, 
adding to it every hone that was worth 
having f rom M ecklentmrgh, Hesse, and Baden. 
Louis XVIII., notwithstanding his embarrass- 
ments, founded several prizes. In 1815, 
during the encampment of the allies in and 
about Paris, English races, open to all nations, 
were established on the plains of Neuilly, and 
the French seemed to take delight in the ex- 
cellent sport that was furnished. The year 


Truffle, Milton, T&ncredi, Bowiston, and Rain- 
bow, were destined to regenerate the bas- 
tardised equine race of France. Charles X. 
was too fond of shooting to care much about 
horse- racing. The Duke de Quiche, how- 
ever, induced him to give some prizes ; and 
in 1827, Yittoria by Milton, out of Jeanne, 
added lustre to the sporting annals of his 
roign. In 1828 Monsieur Delaroque, a Nor- 
mandy breeder, ran his famous horse Zephyr, 
by D.T.O. out of Hebe, and who proved him- 
self a worthy scion of his cup- bearing mothor. 
by carrying off many prizes. In 1829 ap- 
peared Monsieur de Bas tide's maro Vesta. 

In September 1826 the late Lord Henry Sey- 
mour made his dibut on the French turf. At 
the ohange of dynasty in 1830 Louis Philippe 
appointed Monsieur de Strada to succeed the 
Duke de Quiche. When Louis Philippe pre- 
sented tho haras to the Duke of Orleans, tVit 
ill-fated prinoe appointed Monsieur do Cum- 
bis to be director. Under his auspices the 
haras attained the highest degree of peril c- 
tion, as the triumphs of the stud, both m 
France and England proved. 

Ono word to the memory of the I)uko of i 
Orleans. To those who knew his royal high- 1 
ness it would be superfluous to say that he 
, was a prince of most polished manner*, a 
gallant soldier, a friend to literature and 
learned men, and the illustrious patron of all 
that refined taste could produce to throw lustre 
on civilised and polite life. Ho had a heart j 
( feelingly alive to the claims of humanity— a i 
‘ benevolence truly magnificent, and a hand, ! 

I * * open as day to molting charity.** Tho 
J veteran warrior, the painter, tho sculptor, the 
author, all wore aliko the objects of his bounty 
and protection, and all acknowledged tho 
liberality of his hand, the graciousness of his 
manner, and tho kintlnoss of his heart. Such 
was the heir-apparent to tho throne of France 
whoso remains lio entombed in tho mausoleum 
of his ancestors, and who received in his pro- 
mature death a nobler testimony to his virtues 
than all the honours that funereal pomp ' 
scatters on the hearse of royalty — the genuine > 
tribute of public sympathy. ' 

PaUids mors ©quo palsst pedo psuperum Ubernas, ‘ i 
Begumque tunres. I 

WrLUJLM F. Lennox. 


AERIFORM SEWAGE AND CAPTAIN 
LIKEN UK’S SYSTEM. 


1823 was distinguished by the good running Our modem system of dealing with ex- 
of Nell, the first thorough-bred mare foaled creta in towns very closely resembles the 
in France. France owes this improvement practice of our savage ancestors. Ancient 
to the Due de Quiche, who was brought up in towns were very commonly situated ou 
an excellent school, the 10th Hussars, and streams and rivers for the convenience of 
who so ably superintended these breeding water supply, and also of transit, together 
establishments, that, under his auspices, i with the advantage of fishing. And nothing 
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would bo simpler and easier in dealing with 
excr eta than tumbling them into the stream 
to be washed away from their doors and con- 
sumed by fish. The ancient Lacustrian 
people were peculiarly happy in this arrange- 
ment, and it answered very well bo long as 
the inhabitants were not numerous. Our 
variation on their practice consists chiefly in 
making underground holes to convey the 
sewage to the streams. One of our modem 
sewage doctors once witnessed the washing 
out of a mass of dirt from a water reservoir 
by a stream from tho pumping-engine, and 
after calculating the hours of labour which it 
would have taken to do it by hand, proclaimed 
far and near that M Water is your only cheap 
carrier.” Ho forgot tho water had carried 
the dirt into tho reservoir as well as out, and 
so he urged the increased use of water ; and 
having boon told by Smith of Doanston of the 
wondor- working “ foul bum ” of Edinburgh 
and its green crops, he thereupon concocted a 
theory that all sewage should be diluted to an 
unlimited extent — the more the better — and 
that this 100,000th dilution should be flooded 
on to tho land. All the lore of Liebig was 
pressed into his service, cesspools were de- 
nounced, and sewers requirod to be thoroughly 
washed out. 

And so the river was flooded with sewage, 
which deposited its solid matters on every 
shore and bank, to be stirred up and churned 
by every paddle that passed. So long as 
the weather was cool, this did not signify 
much ; but with summer’s heat, acetous, 
and then putrid, fermentation set ‘in, with 
a stench that found out the legislators 
in their Westminster Palace, and induced 
them to oommit the sewers to the charge of 
the Board of Works. Now, one advantage in 
the river arrangement was, that tho various 
gaeea evolved during the heat rapidly esoaped 
into the upper atmosphere to be neutralised, 
and when the heat ceased the gases oeased to 
be produced. But when the Board of Works 
closed the sewers to the river, and confined 
the sewage to their large new briok tubes, 
.they provided a perennial summer atmosphere, 
to keep the fermentation constantly going, 
and as dirty gas runs up hill while dirty 
water runs down hill, the streets and houses 
now get constantly flooded with noxiouB 
vapour, which in many cases forces its way 
with strong pressure through water, and 
forms a gilded puddle on the surface of the 
water traps. And so long as this system 
continues the only existing remedy is to b uild 
tall chimneys like those of manufacturing 
towns at every half-mile along the oourse of 
th® sewers. And this the Board of Works 
WUl put off as long as possible, because it 


would be a practical acknowledgment that 
they had not been foreseeing, and had to 
amend an error in their programme. The 
egotism of individuals is bad enough, but the 
egotism of Boards is insuperable. They 
would fain appear infallible, and to acknow- 
ledge an error, is to proclaim that they also 
are but men. The truths of nature are to 
them demonstrable fallacies when their infal- 
| libility is called in question. 

I The present writer has always considered 
the carriage of sewage in water a fallacy, 
and has frequently pointed it out. Many 
common-sense people have arrived at the same 
conclusion, and one of more than common 
sense had arrived at the same conviction in 
ages long past, when he eigoined on every 
man in the Israeli tiah camp to have a paddle 
1 or spade on the end of his spear. The 
| Reverend Mr. Moule of Dorchester has been 
advocating the use of earth closets in opposi- 
tion to water ; and he is right so for, though 
the structure of buildings in this great city is 
not well adapted for carrying away the mass 
1 of refuse. One valuable quality this system 
has — the prevention of fermentation, which is 
the great source of nuisance. And this fer- 
mentative or putrefactive prooess carries off a 
large portion of what is valuable as manure. 
If fermentation were carried on to exhaustion, 
the residue would be scarcely of any value. 

Sewage is compounded of many substanoes, 
animal and vegetable, together with the refuse 
of living bodies ; but none of these are noxious 
i till putrefaction begins, and the great element 
| for inducing putrefaction is water. If the 
substanoes be dried no putrefaction takes 
place, a fact long known to manure manufac- 
turers ; and the old oesspits were theoretically 
better than the modem sewers, inasmuch as 
they were not supplied artificially with a mass 
of water, the solid matter sinking to the 
bottom, and the liquid running away ; not a 
desirable condition of things, because perco- 
lation through the earth oonveyed poison to 
the water springs. 

Decaying vegetables and the refuse of 
stable-yards are easily handled, and are carted 
away because they are of sufficient value to 
pay for the labour ; so are deoaying flesh and 
bones. Were they not of value, these would 
be one obvious mode of dealing with them — 
carrying them to the gas-works and burning 
them under or in the retorts. So also might 
solid fiscal matter be treated, for it would 
make good gas, as well as animal charcoal— a 
very valuable product But how to obtain it 
•olid without considerable cost in preparation 
is the difficulty. 

Every day is brought into this huge city, 
in addition to permanent materials, fuel and 
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food, both solid and liquid, for the purposes of 
consumption, and they are brought ohiefly by 
wheoled vehicles, water carriage being but a 
small part, save in the case of coal and water. 
All these things are by the processes of burn- 
ing and digestion reduced to a very small 1 
comparative bulk and weight, save only the j 
water, which remains the same. The ashes 1 
remaining from a burned ton of ooal are very { 
small, comparatively, both in bulk and weight, 
and the average solid refuse from human bodies 
is but one quarter of a pound each average 
person per day, or 335 tons per day, equal to 
647 cubic yards in bulk, for the whole of 
London. The fluids from the same source 
average one pound and a half daily, or 2000 
tons per day, equal to 302,500 gallons, or 
6207 butts, about 32 BO cubic yards in bulk. 

These two substances, then, are the real 
source of sewage nuisance, the solid forming 
in volume a cube of 1 J feet, and the fluid a 
cube of about 9 feet por annum each person : 
total, 10 J cubic feet. 

The dry ashes of the coals thoroughly mixed 
with the drained solids would perfectly neu- 
tralise them and render them innoxious, 
and fit for manuring clay lands and corn 
land. The ooal- ashes in any case must bo 
conveyed away, and the solid faecal matter 
added to them would not appreciably enhance 
the cost. The fluids might bo run into close 
reservoirs, and pumped into barrels for trans- 
port, and, freed from the bulk of water now 
used, the cost of conveyance would becomo a 

wiinimnin . 

In the olden time the practice was to have 
a cesspool large enough for the accumulation 
of seven or ten years. In Paris it oxtended 
to half a century. During all this time the 
valuable portions disappeared in gases more or 
less noxious, whenever the surface temperature 
was sufficiently high. Now, inasmuch as 
fermentation does not usually set in till the 
fourth day after deposit, it follows that, if the 
deposits were taken away day by day, or 
night by night, in the same proportions as the 
fuel and food which are their basis aro brought 
in, there would be no nuisance or waste. 

But to do this with the present structure of 
I^ndon dwellings seems almost an impossi- 
bility. To have as pleasant and convenient a 
room as possible to sit in was always con- 
sidered to be more or less a necessity ; some- 
thing very inferior was considered quite good 
enough to sleep in; the provision safe and 
panfay needed something of light, and focOe 
access, and absolute necessity enforced some 
provision for ventilation. The wine-oell&r 
e®*° perforce, dry and tolerably warm, 
and accessible under lock and key ; but the 
wtfam dust -hole and ooal-Acfe clearly imply 


that any dark cranny was considered good 
enough for them, the space under the lower 
stair, even in deoent houses, being their 
locality, ere the invention of oellars under the 
pavements. The refuse of food, it was thought, 
might bo put away in any dark corner. 

It is a maxim with all good housewives to 
have no dark comers about a house— “ slut- 
holes," as they were anciently termed ; and it 
will bo only when every portion of the house, 
both for the fresh provisions and the consumed 
provisions, aro equally accessible to air and 
light, and open to examination, that the evil 
will be remedied. This moans the alteration 
of most of the houses in London. Rich people, 
who keep carriages and horses, would thmk it 
very objectionable to have all thoir stable 
manure carried through the hall-door, and so 
their houses are commonly built back to back, 
with a mews betwoen them, and nothing c£n 
well be no&tor than the mode in which the 
refuse litter and stable manure is piled up each 
day in the open air, ready for carrying away. 
It is not thought advisable to keep this in a 
dark hole ; and, consequently, boing before 
people’s eyes, there is no nogloct in carrying 
it away before it begins to fermont. 

These difficulties, having been under the 
consideration of Captain Liornur, on engineer 
of Holland, have lod him to dovise a new 
system for the conversion of the present 
water-butts into air-closcti*. It has long been 
a practice in various cities on the Continent to 
empty cesspools by means of a vacuum cham- 
ber canoed on a waggon. The vacuum is 
produced, either by an air-pump or by on in- 
jection of steam, or by burning spirits in the 
chamber. A metal pipe, with a stop-cook, 
leads from the chamber to nearly the bottom 
of the cesspool, connected by a hose. The 
vacuum being complete, and the stop-cook 
opened, tho matter rushes up and fills the 
chamber without any need of hands ; but this 
plan can only be available for a large mass of 
matter — six or twelve months* collection, with 
nuisance during the period, unless mixed with 
earth, or coal-dust, or other absorbent mate- 
rial, which would render it impracticable to 
empty it by the hose and vacuum, the Cap- 
tain’s plan is to empty every receptacle nightly. 

The principle consists in discharging the 
fluids and solids through a large opening 
without a bottom, or valve, so that they may 
foil into a vertical pipe of cast iron, forming a 
curve, or syphon in the ground, both ends of 
the pipe being open, the upper one above the 
house roof and the other in the drain-pipe in 
the centre of the streets where they intersect 
each other. At the intersection is placed* 
under ground, an air-tight wrought-iron v ernal * 
come five feet in diameter and three foot in 
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height, and this vessel receives four drain- 
pipes from the streets. A stand pipe from 
this reaches nearly to the bottom, and rises to 
the level of the street. The whole system is 
air-tight. A portable or traction engine is run 
over the opening of this pipe, and a vacuum 
is forrnod by an air-pump worked by tho en- 
gine. Air- valves are then oponed in succes- 
sion to every house connected with the cistern, 
and tho atmospheric pressure drives both fluids 
and solids out of the closet pipes into the 
cistern. From this tho exhaust carries it into 
a close barrel, or tank, on the engine, and it ( 
is taken away to a railway station, or wharf, i 
whore it is discharged into barrels by a similar 
process for transport to cultivated lands, the * 
dwellers in tho houses knowing nothing of it 1 
save that thoj havo no fermented gases, and ■ 
that the whole of tho closets are swept out 
every night by a strong current of wind, while 
there is no valve to pay for, or leaky pipes to 
overflow. The whole of tho pipes are of one , 
diamotor, about five inches, and thore is there- 
fore nothing to stop the free passage of any- 
thing that gets into them. The details have 
all boon carefully considered by Captain 
Lienen, and experience scorns to provo that 
the faecal matter does not induco rust inside 
tho pipes, but rather sheathes thorn, so that , 
only tho outsides need special guarding against 
rust. Captain Liemur, who is a member of 
the Iloyal Institution of Engineers of tho 
Netherlands, is now engaged, in conjunction J 
with Mr. Petersen, tho City Engineer, in ap- j 
plying this system to a special district of the , 
Hogue, where the low levol renders any ordi- 
nary system of sewago impracticable. 

To bring any new system into use, requires j 
the setting of a careful pattern in successful j 
work. Now this plan is especially adapted j 
for division into localities independent of each ( 
other. It is, therefore, particularly worthy j 
the attention of builders engaged in new loca- j 
lities erecting squares of buildings, or villas, I 
whore main drainage does not exist and even . 
the ordinary water supply depends on wells. ; 
For the larger country dwellings of noblemen ! 
and gentlemen, where a fixed or portable 
steam-engine is at hand, every drain may be 
rendered perfectly free from gases. The whole 
system is independent of levels. 

' Towns situated on the seaside cannot pos- 
sibly be made wholesome by a system* of 
water-closets discharging into the beach or 
into the sea, and becoming a nuisance to 
bathers ; but upon this system they may be 
wholly freed from nuisance, and without deal- 
ing with the enormous volume of dilution 
varied in the water-closet system. 

Oaptain Iiemur’s calculation is, that one 
atsem^engme of from 1 0 to 1 2 horse-power , such 


as are now common in agricultural districts, 
with three tenders each of 90 cubic feet capa- 
city, with about half a dozen men working from 
seven to eight hours nightly, could dispose of 
the excreta of 10,000 inhabitants, say 1,000 
houses, in a concrete form, umnixed with water, 
and weighing about six tons. At this rate it 
would need 000 steam-engines and a corps of 
2,000 labourers to keep all London cleansed, 
supposing it effective ; but it would bo really 
cleansed, and free from gaseous poison. And 
tbe manure, of the value of which we have 
heard so much, and of which we know that in 
Belgium it exceeds ten shillings per head, is 
put into a saleable form, which every farmer 
can recognise and appreciate. But the first 
thing is to get rid of a nuisance, the next to 
make a profit of it if we can ; though we 
must not assume that the excreta are of equal 
value in all cases. Rich manufacturing cities 
yield more than agricultural towns, and Roman 
Catholic towns less than Protestant, for the 
reason that the valuo of the manure depends 
on the quality of the food that is eaten, and 
the Burplus which remains. 

It is quite clear that the success of the plan 
must depend on the sufficiency of fluid to keep 
the pipes clean and prevent their choking by 
the material. Contact should therefore be 
prevented exoept at the ground level, where 
the fluid lies, as in an ordinary cesspool, with 
the difference that the cesspool is only five or 
six inches in diameter and the whole contents 
oio removed nightly. W. Bridges Adams. 

THE VIKING’S SKIN. 

On the 10th April, 1661, Mr. Samuel 
Pepys chronicles in his Diary a visit to 
Rochester, where, as he sayB, he 41 saw the 
cathedrall which is now fitting for use, and 
the organ then a-tuning. Then away thence, M 
he continues, 4 4 observing the great door of the 
church, as they say, covered with the thins of the 
Danes ; and also had much mirth at a tombe.” 

Traditions similar to that at Rochester, 
alluded to by Mr. Pepys, as to the coating of 
church- doors with human skins, by way, it AS 
conjectured, of barbaric punishment for tbs 
Bin of sacrilege, appear to have existed in 
other places in England; notably at Hod- 
stock and Copford in* Essex, at Worcester, 
and at Westminster Abbey. Lord Bray- 
brooke, the editor of the Pepys' Manuscripts, 
assisted by Mr* Albert Way, the antiquary, 
has recorded much interesting matter in com- 
menting on Pepys' inspection of the doom of 
Rochester Cathedral, covered as shove stated. „ 
It appears that Sr Hairy Englefield, in a com- 
munication made to the Society of Antiquaries in 
1789, called their attention to a curious lageqd 
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preferred in the Tillage of Hadetock, Eases, 
that the door of the churoh had been covered 
with the skin of a Danish pirate who had 
plundered the church. At Copford, in the 
same oounty, Sir Harry also stated that an 
exactly simflar tradition existed. Further, it 
was a sse rt ed that the north doors of Worcester 
Cathedral had been likewise oo&ted with the 
skin of a sacrilegious depredator, who had < 
robbed the high altar. According to Hr. 1 
Albert Way’s account, annexed to the latest ! 
edition Of Fepys’ Diary, these doors had been I 
renewed, but the original woodwork remained { 
in the crypt, and portions of skin, at the date | 
of his writing, were yet discernible under the 
iron- work with which the doors were clamped. 
The date of the doors appeared to be the latter 
part of the fourteenth century, the north porch • 
having been built about 1385. Portions of 
the supposed human skin from each of the 
places above mentioned had been obtained 
and submitted to the inspection of a most skil* i 
fal comparative anatomist, Mr. John Uuekett, 1 
then curator of the museum of the College of 
Stu*geon8, who, with the aid of a powerful ! 
microscope, had ascertained beyond question 
that in each of the throe cases the skin was 
human, and that in the instance of Hadsworth, 
the skin was that of a fair-haired person — a 
fact consistent with the legend of its Danish 
origin. A portion of the Worcester skin was 
an item in the museum of Worcester curiosities 
bequeathed by Dr. Prattinton to the Bocioty 
of Antiquaries. 

In Dart’s 4t Wostmonasterium : oi, the 
History and Antiquities of the Abbey-church 
of St. Peter’s, Westminster *’ (1723), a story 
is related as to a door in Westminster Abbey 
formerly coated in this portentous way, — one 
of three doors which closed off a chamber from 
the south transept — a certain building once 
known as the chapel of King Henry VIII., 
and formerly used as a “ Kevestry.” This 
chamber, according to Dart, “ is enclosed with 
three doors, the inner cancellated, the mi ddle, 
which is very thick, lined with skins like 
parchment, and driven full of nails. These 
■kins, they by tradition tell us, were some 
■kins of the Danes, tanned and given here as 
a memorial of our delivery from them. The 
doors are very strong, but have been, notwith- J 
standing, broken open lately and the place j 
robbed.” Mr. Way was endeavouring, but ! 
without mooees, to find some existing j 
vestige of these curious relics aa deecribed by 
Dart in 1723, when his attention was drawn 
by Mr. E. W. Cooke to the fact that not far 
from the eouth transept a door still existed on 
Which human akin was to be found. Mr. 
Quehett submitted this akin to hie microeoope, 
aa}d also pronounced it to bo human* The 


door led to a chamber, intended apparently for 
a treasury, situate on the south side of the 
passage, originally the approach from the 
cloisters to the .chapter-house. Within this 
chamber appeared a small depository or oeU, 
probably for safe custody, with a smaller, 
stronger closet within, all of good masonry, 
and constructed in a remarkable part of the 
building of the ancient monastery — being, 
probably, a portion of the edifice raised in the 
timo of Edward the Confessor. The doorway, 
however, in which the stout oaken door which 
bore the skin was hung, and the strong cham- 
ber within, Mr. Way conceived to be of later 
date, possibly not oldor than the time of Abbot 
Litlington, about 1375. The oak door, it 
would seem, however, had been removed to its 
present position from some other place, since 
there was evidence of its having boon cut to 
fit the door-case. Still, our antiquary did not 
think it possible that this could have been tho 
door described by Dart, tho position of which 
was some yards distant “1 imagine,” he 
writes, ** that when Litlington, who was a 
great builder, constructed the west side of the 
cloisters, and various works adjacent were 
carried out, this ancient door was removed 
from some other part of the buildings and cut 
to fit tho new door-case, the approach to a 
treasury, where tho relics of tho supposed Dane 
were preserved in memorin •» et terror mu I 
say Dano, but without evidence, it must be 
admitted, of any tradition as regards this par- 
ticular oaken production of Tory primitive 
carpentry ; still, taken iu conjunction with the 
tradition preserved in regard to another door 
close by — that, namely, which lod from the 
Abbey-church to tho Revestry — the fact, which 
we owe to Mr. Cocke’s keen observation, may 
well claim attention in reference to the re- 
peated traditions of savage punishment of the 
sacrilegious Northmen.” 

Mr. Way odds that the doors of Rochester 
Cathedral have been so entirely altered that 
it is vain to seek there now for a confirma- 
tion of the tradition recorded in Mr. Fepya’ 
Diary. Durroir Cook. 


A QUEER STORY ABOUT BANDITTL 

in Gfoe Virti. 

Part I. 

It is strange that it should never have oc- 
curred to any one of our legislators, to mote 
for a return of the aggregate number of our 
countrymen who live a systematically vaga- 
bond life on the continent. A report on their 
ways and means, their ocaupetfafis and pur- 
suits, would be valuable# It notional point of 
view, since it would mm kftowa how end 
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by whom our nation is represented, in the 
different countries of Europe; fur, after all, 
the ambassador, or minister plenipotentiary, 
is but the 1 mouthpiece of the government at 
home, to co mmunic ate with that of the country 
to which he is accredited ; it is the traveller 
and the occasional resident on whom devolves 
the* duty of supporting the dignity and up- 
holding the good name of the country to which 
ho belongs ; and it is by contact with him that 
the foreigner can alone form his estimate of 
national worth and character. 

1 would not include in this category those 
who migrate, from timo to time, to the banks of 
the Rhine, tho baths of Nassau, or the valleys 
of Switzerland, in search of health, or for the 
enjoyment of a month’s holiday ; nor those, 
who, for the sake of oconomy — what a fallacy 
thut is, by tho way ! — leave a comfortable 
home, to establish themselves and their families 
in wretched, half-furnished apartments in 
Brussels 01 Frankfort. 

Tho class of absentees to which I refer is 
that houseless, homeless bachelor class, men 
with slender ties, or no ties at all, of kindred, 
living for themselves alone, and “passing 
rich ” with anything from forty pounds a 
yoar to ten times that figuio. 

They are to bo met with at most popular 
places of resort, and there is inevitably one 
such, at least, at the table d'hote dinner of every 
good hotel. I said so ! There, for instance, 
is out man; you see him beckoning signi- 
ficantly to the hood-waiter. Ho calls him by 
his Christian name. Did you observe just 
now, when that quiet and distinguished- 
looking family party entered the salle d manger, 
and took the placos reserved for them at the 
bottom of the table, the whispered confidential 
communication made to him by the landlord P 
Contrive, if you can, to sit next him to-morrow ; 
you will find he is by no means a bad fellow 
for a neighbour on such occasions. No one 
knows better than he does tho strong points 
of the the/, and you will do well to fellow in 
his wake through the dinner. Before you 
arrive at the Charlotte Husse he will have told 
you the history of half the people at table ; 
you will have heard what a much better set 
there was at the Baths last year, as well as 
who ore the moet brilliant stars this season. 
You are not long in discovering that he is on 
terms of intimacy with your old chum, Tom 
OttUhot of ** the Greens ” — 41 one of the nicest 
fellows he ever knew;* 1 and you are ddighted 
at hearing that he has actually in his pocket 
a fetter, reoeived by that very day’s post, from 
your first cousin, Fitsgoose, of the H.M. 

He does not infbrm you*— what would be 
the good of his doing so P— that theta friend- 
ships began and ended, may be, the summer 


before, at Langen-Schwalbach or Schlangen- 
bad ; neither does it appear to him worth while 
mentioning tho subject of your relatives’ letter 
to him, which is nothing more tha n a polite 
request that he would secure such and suoh 
rooms for him at the “ Goldenen Stem.” 
You will find him pleasant company enough, 
for having little of real interest to occupy his 
mind, his powers of memory are not over- 
taxed with the hard facts and absorbing 
events which make up the sum of a useful, 
business life, and there is ample room to store 
up in it a goodly harvest of small talk and 
table d’hote anecdote. 

It would be curious to speculate on the 
various causes which may have driven these 
wander 6T8 abroad in the first instance. Was 
it that some wero unwilling to submit to 
the degrading conditions and impertinent in- 
quisitiveness of a forthcoming census P Is it 
not possible that an insurmountable dislike to 
the principle of taxation in general, or to the 
income-tax in particular, may have sent many 
a one forth in search of mors liberal institu- 
tions in foreign lands P So light a cause as a 
quarrel with the landlady at their lodgings 
may have unsettled some among them, and 
forced upon them the adoption of a hotel life, 
which is notoriously more agreeable on the 
continent than in England. 

I should be disposed, however, to thank that 
this migratory love may rathdr be timeed to the 
noble ambition of being somebody at a German 
spa, instead of nobody in London. It is not 
my business nor yours. There they are: a 
class, strenuous supporters of the British con- 
stitution, constant readers of Oalignani, walk- 
ing editions of Murray’s Handbooks, with the 
useful addendum of a correct index, not only 
to the best vintages of the most celebrated 
vignoblee , but to the very bin in the oellar of 
the Schw&men Adler at Scratohenbaoh, or the 
Weissen Ross at Tossenpitoh, in which its 
choice produce lies buried. 

In the course of my wanderings it has been 
my good fortune to stumble on many a rich 
specimen of this 41 genus homo ; ” indeed, one 
of the most eooentrio and amusing acquaint- 
ances I ever made was with a type of the 
order I have been describing. Our meeting 
happened in this way : — 

Arriving late one evening by the steamer at 
Mayenoe, I joined two or three of my fellow 
travellers at a diner d port, at one end of the 
long table in the common room. Dinner over, 
we eat chatting over a joint- stook bottle of 
old Maroobrunner (1811). (I cannot help 
digressing, by the way, to remark how won- 
derfully well the wine of that year has been * 
preserved, and what a quantity of it must alffl 
remain in the hotel cellars of the Rhine ; it is 
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to be seen advertised in every wcinkarU ; and, 
it is to be presumed, there can be no doubt of 
its genuineness.) One of our party, who was 
on his way from a prolonged journey in the 
south, had been relating an adventure with 
banditti in Calabria : this had led to another 
story, and another; and then we got upon 
railways and steamboats, and camels and 
Nile-boata ; everybody bad something of mark 
to tell, and so cosy were we, and the old 
Maxoobrunner (1811) so good, that there is 1 
no knowing how long we might have gone on | 
capping one another's stories, if the thread of • 
our enjoyment had not been snapped in a j 
somewhat unusual manner. 1 

Whether it was envy of our happiness, or ! 
dislike of our exclusiveness, 1 know not ; but 
something seemed to have stirred up the bile j 
of an otherwise cheery-looking, portly little 
man, who was seated some chairs distant from 
our party, at the same table. Before him was j 
a most respectable-looking bottle of Bhino 
wine, curiously labelled, and he sippod the 1 
generous liquor slowly and gratefully from a 
long-stemmed glass, of colour and form dif- 
ferent from any on the board. 

I had noticed that the landlord himself had 
been the bearer of this precious nectar, ex- 
tracted, probably, from some reoondito bin in 
the cellar. I had seen him carefully uncork 
the bottle himself, and cautiously pour out 
the first glass for his guest. The latter, before 
putting it to his lips, had passed it two or 
three times under his nose, as if to inhale the 
rich aroma, and thereby enhance the zest of 
the first sip— that long, slow, first sip ; a nod 
of approval had dismissed the satisfied host, 
and the happy proprietor of the long-neckod, 
yellowish-green-bottle had been sipping and ’ 
musing, and musing and sipping, for some 
time, to all appearance heeding little what 
was going on in his neighbourhood, but 
nevertheless uttering occasionally “ Bah ! ” in 
a very expressive and rather offensive tone. 

Now "Bah!” the monosyllable "Bah!” 
taken by itself merely as " Bah !” is an inno- 
cent, sheepish monosyllable enough ; bat 
when it is pronounced in so gruff a tone that 
there is reason to believe a wolf has assumed 
the sheep's vocabulary, in the same fashion as 
he is said sometimes to put on his clothing, 
yon are naturally inclined to look somewhat 
cautiously and critically at the utterer. 

He was a short, plump, sleek, rbey-looking 
man, whose age might range anywhere be- 
tween fifty and seventy. His round, turnip- 
shaped little head, on which the thin remnant 
of hear was carefully brushed so as to make 
the most of it, was supported by a stiffly 
starched neckcloth of blue and white check, 
etodkrasly tied in a minute bow. A pair of 
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high, rounded collars, threatening instant an- 
nihilation to his ears, cut, as it seemed, pain- 
fully into his puffy, close shaved cheeks ; a 
scrupulously clean white striped waistcoat, 
and a blue dross -coat with brass buttons, 
evidently cut and confectioned on the model 
of one he had affected some thirty years since, 
adorned the upper portion of his well rounded 
form. 1*0 finish his toilette, I may add what 
1 subsequently had an opportunity of noting, 
a pair of tight pantaloons of drab cloth, and 
short gaiters of the same, fitting accurately 
over a pair of well-blacked shoes with pointed 
toes. Such was our " cmimerutal” whose 
name we afterwards discovered in the Frtmden 
Iluch to be " Percy Ogmore, Rentier, from 
Kissengen to Aix.” 

“Bah!” exclaimed this individual, in a 
cracked, wheezy voice, as he turned for the 
first time his head and shoulders towards qs, 
slightly moving, as he did bo, his chair in oar 
direction. 41 Talk of adventures iu travelling, 
indeed ! ” he continued, drawing his chair still 
nearer, 44 what can you young fellows know 
about adventures, I should like to know? 
There's no such thing now. Ah ! ” (with a 
sigh) "it was very different in my young 
days, before steam and rail turned Pans into 
a London tea-garden, and Naples — Mia 
Napoli ! — into another Margate. There vm 
excitement then in travel ; when you had, 
every night before you wont to bed, to exa- 
mine the floor of your room for trap-doors, 
and never thought of lying down without a 
brace of loaded pistols at frill cook unde? your 
pillow ! 

"There was some fun, some excitement,” 
he went on, after taking a long breath end 
indulging in a lengthy sip at his wine ; 44 when 
you came in sight of your escort, some half- 
dozen mounted gensd’armes,” (John Dorms 
he called them,) 44 huge fellows, armed to the 
teeth with carbines, swords, and pistols, with 
boots and breeches to match. When, I aay, 
at a turn of the road between Fondi and Itxi 
— don't I remember that turn P— you saw 
your escort, which had been ahead ever so 
long, come to a halt, and waiting, evidently 
in fierce consultation, the arrival of your oaa*- 
riage— people travelled in their own carriages 
in those days ; and when serious misgivings 
came across your mind — for such things were 
talked of — whether these respectable cara- 
binieri. who were lent yon by the Govern- 
ment at so much a head, tor your protection, 
were not themselves the veiy banditti who 
were going to carry you up into the moun- 
tains. If yon have no objection, gentleman,” 
be added, after stopping a moment to recover 
his breath, "if yon have no objection, Til 
join your circle.” 
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A ready assent being given, he was pre- 
sently established in our neighbourhood* 

“ You- were talking just now,” said he, as 
soon as he had settled himself comfortably, 
and disposed his bottle and glass before him to 
his satisfaction, “ of the queer adventures one 
meets with in travelling. Rail and steam 
have smoothed all the difficulties and most of 
the disagreeables now. To be sure, you young 
fellows may think it very exciting, the running 
off the rails over an embankment, or being 
run into by an express train ; but I honestly 
confess, the contemplation of such an incident 
does not afford me any pleasure whatever. 
This arises probably firom the fact of my 
habits being formed — I cannot, however, help 
fancying there must be something very hu- 
miliating in being swept up— I mean what 
remains of one— and being rudely shovelled 
I into a common whoolbarrow with the remnants 
j of other individuals, perhaps very vulgar per- 
| sons. But there is no accounting for tastes. 

I should not appreciate it. All is common- 
I place now, and no one but an Albert Smith or 
a Charles Mathews — I moan the old Charles 
Mathews of my day — can Buooeod in extract- 
ing much, either of excitement or entertain- 
ment, from the road -Bide. When I first 

travelled on the continent, in the year — let 
me see — but I am boring you.” 

Our new acquaintance was evidently in a 
communicative mood; his faoo, too, was a 
promising one. It was clear he had some- 
thing tb tell, and not to let him waste time in 
a preface, we unanimously begged him to go 
on with his recollections of travel. After 
some little pressing on our part, and a certain 
show of unwillingness on his, he proposed to 
tell us an adventure with banditti, if that would 
be agreeable to us. Nothing, we assured him, 
could be more to our taste. So, after empty- 
ing his glass, and filling it again, he moved 
the candles, so as to bring us better within 
the range of his vision, and began as follows. 

Rome, in the year 1617, was unlike the 
Rome of to-day in many respects. I speak not, 
of course, of its monuments, which, by the 
bye, were for the most part buried or half- 
explored, nor of its associations, which were 
then, as they must ever be, glorious And soul- 
stirring. I allude more particularly to the 
state of society in that capital. 

For years the stream of travel had been in- 
terrupted, and when after the war, the continent 
was re-opened, the means of communication 
were so difficult, the accommodation on the 
road so indifferent, and lastly, the expense of 
travelling, or making what was called the 
grand tour, so groat, that none but people of 
u Main condition over dreamed of pene- 
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| trating into Italy. The name of an English- 
I man was a sort of passport into the best old 
Roman families; houses in which, at this 
{ time, the warmest letter of introduction 
, would fail to give him a footing. The Piazza 
* di Spagna was not, as now, one great lodging- 
( house, nor did the Via Babuino abound in 
j palace hotels. 

| I passed the winter of 1816-17 at Rome. 

| I was then about twenty years of age, and 
having been brought up at home, had been 
Bent abroad to finish my education under the 
charge of a tutor, a most worthy, excellent 
j old gentleman, a fine scholar, but a very babe 
in simplicity and ignorance of the world. I 
apprehend it must have been from the habit 
| of contrasting my small stock of worldly 
wisdom with this good man’s utter inexpe- 
rience, that I had magnified myself into the 
conceit of being a very knowing fellow. I 
fear me, however, the taking me at my own 
valuation in those days would have turned out 
an indifferent bargain. 

I soon had a large acquaintance in the 
capital. My most intimate associates were 
the young Marchesino T— and his cousin 

the Conte de San G , two of the most 

light-hearted, good-humoured, thoughtless 
young fellows in Rome, both rich, both hand- 
some, well-connected, and well-protected (San 
G was a nephew of the oelebrated Car- 
dinal C ). They were tie lions of the 

Beason, and many a tale of impudent daring 
and mad adventure was told of them. 

Wo lived a good deal together, and a- wild 
life we led. Ah ! gentlemen, I was young in 
those days. Talk of romanoe! why I oould 
fill a book with stories of serenades and 
rope-ladders, of dark-eyed dontcUa* and 
inconvenient padre ». I take it for granted 
you have never helped a nun over a convent 
wall. Well ; my advioe to you is 44 Don’t 1 99 
There’s an ugly prejudice against it in Rome, 
as I believe there is elsewhere. I could tell 
you— but this has nothing to do with the 
adventure I promised you. Well, as I was 

saying, T and San G and myself 

became inseparables, and under their auspioe s, 
I had the advantage of the cntrle into the beet 
Roman society. 

It was in the month of February of the 
year 1817, that a series of daring robberies 
were committed up to the very gates of thp 
city; and the atoppageof the carriage of some 
personage of high rank, in the neighbourhood 
of Tivoli, caused immense sensation-— the mono 
so from the singular orcumstanoe that the 
only tribute demanded and taken by the chief 
of the brigands was a kiss from the lips of the 
beautiful daughter of the astonished and 
indignant noble. 
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This, together with a number of other out- 
rages not quite so eooentrio and harmless in 
their results, had led to the apprehension of 
some half-dozen individuals, who might or 
might not have been the guilty parties. Be 
that as it might, they were of course all exe- 
cuted. If they did not deserve hanging for 
the particular offence with which they were 
charged, it did not matter much : they pro- 
bably did so for some other. Justice was 
satisfied, the robberies were discontinued, and 
the roads were considered once more safe. 

Naturally enough, as long as these atrooities 
lasted people talked of nothing else. All sorts 
of stories were rife of the danng of the band, 
of travellers carried up into the mountains, of | 
tributes paid and ransoms demanded, of gene- 
rous forbearance and hospitable treatment at 
one time, of dreadful tortures and horrible 
mutilations inflicted at another. There was a 
| halo of romance thrown over the whole thing, 1 
and I remember actually feeling a strong de- 
sire to have an adventure with banditti. I ! 
daresay I often boasted in valiant style of 1 
i what my line of action would be in such an 1 
encounter. People all told me that such a ! 
, thing as a rencontre with the brigands of the 
I Oampagna might well happen to me, as the 1 
English were at that time popularly supposed 
to travel about with untold gold and jewels, 
and every one advised me, if I should be un- 
lucky enough to fall in with them, on no 
account to offer any resistance, as violence was 
never resorted to by these magnanimous free- 
booters unless they were openly attacked, and, 
moreover, they never failed to retaliate most 
severely any losses they might sustain by 
lopping off a hand, for instance, cropping an 
oar or two, or levelling the nose, according to 
taste, even if they did not take life. I re- 
member this being told me one day in the 
presence of my poor frightened Dominie. I 
fancy I see him now, casting up his eyes, 
clasping his bony hands, and ejaculating fer- 
vently, 44 God forbid ! God forbid I ” 

I had already passed some months in the 
Eternal City, and was meditating a move to 
Naples, when my determination to start was 
hastened by the loss of the society of my two 
great allies. The marchesino was obliged to 
leave Borne on pres si ng matters for his place 

in the Ahrend, and he took Ban G with 

him. Bo after all the preliminaries of leave- 
taking, bill paying, passport viae-ing, and 
„ such like pceparaMmi, Dr. Syntax and my- 
I self, with an I t alian servant especially recom- 
mended to uc by San G — , found ourselves 

rattling, one fine morning, on the paved 
| streets as rapidly as four stout vetturino 
, horses could take us, in the direction of the 
Porta. San Giovanni. 



We had scarcely cleared the oity, when I 
observed the Dominie fidgeting nervously at 
his pockets, diving anxiously into one after 
another, and then turning them severally in- 
side out, to make sure of their not containing 
the object sought. After having, as a last 
resource, examined all the recesses of the car- 
riage, he announced to me, with a look of 
extreme vexation, that he had forgotten his 
drops — some compound or other ho was in the 
constant habit of taking for cold or asthma. 
Annoying as the delay might be, I at once re- 
solved on sending back Gaetano to fetch it ; 
but on making known our trouble to him, 
wo were delighted at hearing the words — 

14 Ecco ! eoco ! Ecoelensa ! Lolengo io ! Here 
it is, sir ; I’ve got it,” and at seeing him pro- | 
duce from his pocket the missing bottle of , 
mixture. 1 

The Dominie's mind was sot at rest, and in 
a short time we were rolling cheerily along 
the Oampagna. 

For a while my companion, who was as I I 
told you, a fine classical scholar, gave vent to , 
his feelings by expatiating on the glories of ( 
old Borne in a sort of recitative, ever and anon j 
breaking forth into sonorous quotations, and 
again relapsing into the old recitative, or 
train of thinking aloud. My enthusiasm did ; 
not keep pace with his ; somehow I could not 
get the steam up, my thoughts were perpo- I 
tually wandering from the glories of tho past j 1 
to the pleasant realities of the present, and the { 
still more delightful anticipations of the future. > 
Gradually the Dominie’s soliloquy became less 
energetic; he seemed at times to lose the ! 
thread of his subject; his pauses became longer j 
and longer till all was silence. Overcome, I 
suppose, by the intensity of his feelings, by I 
the time we reached the foot of tho hill of 
Albano he had fallen into a sound sleep. 

We had got half-way up the ascent, and I 
was on the point of stopping the carriage to !j 
alight and walk to the top, in order the bettor i 
to enjoy the exquisite view over the Oampagna, 
when the sharp report of a gun, followed by a 
cry of terror from the vetturino, made me fear 
that what I had so ardently desired in theory 
— a rencontre with banditti — was now practi- 
cally before me. This suspicion was speedily 
converted into reality by the appearance of 
two hairy-looking ruffians, wearing blaok 
masks, one at each window of the carriage. I 
do not thiifrk “ Fra Dkavolo” was known than, 
but I give you say word I never see the 4 4 first 
and second bandit” in that famous piece with- 
out a cold shudder. The ample brown cloaks, 
the tall, stoende-arowned hate, deoorated with 
coloured ribbons, always bring that terrible 
moment before me. 

I gave myself, however, little time for oriti- 
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citing their appearance; but making a snatch at 
my pistole, with a degree of coolness for which 
at this moment I eoaroe give myself credit, I 
deliberately fired one out of each window, 
which served as a sort of picture frame to an 
original Salvator Boaa ragamuffin. 

’JV> my dismay, though the morales of the 
pudols almost touched their very breasts, 


neither of them flinched, and instead of a 
death-cry, I heard only a very rude, boisterous 
shout of laughter, accompanied by the words, 
44 Basta 1 baste, ooai, signore ! Hold hard, 
signor ! that will do*' 1 
All this time— would you believe itP—the 
Dominie remained xU a deep sleep; my belief 
is ho was ehamming. It is hard to imagine a 
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fellow oould deep when a braoe of pistols were 
fired off dose to his ears. 

“ Basta coal, signore, ”*aid the most fero- 
dooB-looking of die pair; “ let ns hare no 
more of that sort of play. Now then, presto, 
look sharp t* he continued, and in less time 
than it t ak e s me to tell it, the door was jerked 
open, theBomlnie, after a yam attempt had been 
made to rouse him by a good shaking, was 
lifted out, and I was fairly lugged out of the 
carriage after him by — what do you think, 
gentlemen ? — tho ends of my neckcloth. 

I had just time to observe that three of the 
yifiains were in attendance upon us ; how many 
more may have been engaged in paying the same 
delicate attentions to Gaetano and the vetturino, 
it never occurred to me to examine. I say, I 
had only time for a glanoe round me, when 
suddenly a thick bandage Was tied over my 
eyes, and I was being led away rapidly. I 
oould hear the carriage drive off, and, as the 
sound of the wheels became less and less 
audible, all bope of salvation vanished. 

Never shall 1 forget that feeling of utter 
helplessness, of being abandoned to the will of 
these ruffians. Every story I had read from 
my youth up, every account I had so recently 
heard of their atrocities crowded into my 
mind; besides, had I not attempted their 
lives F How ominous that diabolical shout of 
derision, when I oould Bwear I fired straight 
at their breasts. Their vengeance would be 
terrible t How could I have been such a fool 
—such an ass, as not to take an escort P every- 
body else did. Why did I boast, simpleton 
as I was, that I would go unattended F Why 
should I escape better than anybody else F 
And then I bethought me of my poor old 
simple-minded tutor, if he persisted in sham- 
ming sleep, these were not the fellows to stand 
it,— if I could only get speech of him ! 

AH these self-reproaches and uncomfortable 
reflections were chasing ono another in my 
mind, till it bocamo a perfect chaos, and 1 
Walked on mechanically , obeying the directions 
of my conductor, who was careful to warn me 
of any inequality of the ground or obstacle in 
the path. As for as I was able to judge, this 
must have been a beaten track, and certainly 
up hill. We might have been going on thus 
for an hour or more, when I was startled from 
my apathy by my guide exclaiming, — 

“ Eoooci qua, 'celensa ! Hero we are at last. 
Osminina bene, ’celenza ! you are a famous 
walker. 'Celensa will give himself the trouble 
to mount this flight of steps. Benissimo ! 
that's well,” he continued, as we came to a 
halt. 44 HoU, now then,” he bawled out, 
lustily; “hottt Pepe! Bestial the bell cord 
is broken. Ho, Pepino, Pe — pi — no t ” 

I fltit a little oomforted by the tone of this 
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man's voice. It was a cheery, ringing tenor, 
in no way corresponding with the gruff, 
hoarse, trombone, double-bass key of the 
brigand, as he used to be represented by the 
talented Mr. O. Smith at the Adelphi Theatre. 
I cannot help remarking, by the bye, that all 
the bandits, without exception, and by far the 
majority of the disreputable characters upon 
the stage, have deep bass voices. 

The sound of a key grating in a lock, and 
the clatter of a couple of heavy bolts being 
withdrawn, was followed by the oreaking of 
an obviously massive door upon its binges, as 
it opened to Admit us into some inclosuro, a 
paved court I took it to be. A long conver- 
sation in whispers now ensued between my 
guide and another man, and then the former 
addressed himself to me. 

14 Eooelenza ! u said he, 4< this worthy, 
Pepino, is to have the honour of taking you 
under his care ” (A delicate way, I thought, 
of consigning mo to my gaoler). “ I am 
sorry to be under the necessity of leaving > ou 
for the present, I am required elsewhere. 
Have the complaisance to follow, in every 
particular, the directions I have given for your 
guidance ; they are for your own goad.” 

44 But, toll me,” I exclaimed, as I heard 

him moving off, 44 tell m o ” 

44 Not a word I” 

** But the Signor Dottore ” 

4 ( Is in the hands of galontuonrini, men of 
honour, and will be well cared for. By tho 
bye, now I think of it, I must beg you not to 
address any questions whatever to Pepe there, 
he is forbidden to answer. Pope ! beware ! ” 
41 Eooelenza, alTonore di revederla t Fare- 
well I ” 

BLUE-STOCKINGS. 

TO THE EDITOR OF "OWCK A WEEK." 

Sib, — T he writer of the article 44 Blue* Stockings ” 
in it late number of Once a Wxml* while record- 
ing Lord Byton’s verses published in Leigh Hunt's 
Journal, fails to mention s later and very amusing 
poem by Leigh Hunt himself entitled 44 Blue- 
stocking Rcvols, " in which the Muses are repre- 
sented as sitting on inverted on Mount 

Parnassus, The poem wee given to * friend of nnuc 
by a very near connection of Leigh Hunt’s, a clever 
chemist— but, alas f an opium-eater— living in tha 
Edge ware Road. The names of all tho note- worthy 
authoresses of the day are therein given in alpha- 
betical order, some being mentioned with praise, 
some touched with droll criticism. Among others 
is a tribute— under her then maiden name— to one 
of the present writers in Onob a Week. 

Then Montagu Eleanor* Louisa, 

Was ever name finer from Maples to Pita 1 
But not ta name only the lady bps merit; 

Her thoughts have an eye, and the right inward spirit. 

I am, Mr, yours obediently, 

L 

* "fie Voi. it, ffew Series, p. Ml 
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JOYCE DORMER’S STORY. 

BY JEAN BONCCEtJB. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

DORMER hod sent up 
a not© to Mr. Lynn to toll 
ffl him of Doris’s safety and of 

( (rj Mr. Chonter’s visit. And the 
Silt next morning brought Mr. Lynn 
Tjiy to Green Cake to hear all that 
Jo wo could toll him. 

v' But Joyce could not tell lfim 

whore Doris was, only that she 
was with a trusty iriend, and 
that Mr. Chester would bring her 
( vj> homo as soon as possible. 

Jw “ And who is Mr. Chester ? ” 

*** And Joyce set herself to explain, 

Aunt Lotty adding notes and comments as she 
went on, and finally taking up the subject 
hersolf. 

“ Mr. Chester is the most charming person 
I over met with,” said Aunt Lotty ; “and 
I’m sure you’ll like him, and* you will not 
object to him in the least ; that is, I’m euro I 
hopo you won’t, for he and Doris have set 
their hearts upon each other, and I should be 
sorry to boo them disappointed. It’s a sore 
thing to disappoint people, you know.” 

Joyce thought Aunt Ijotty premature, as 
Mr. Lynn was evidently quite unprepared for 
such a phase of affairs. 

To gain and lose a daughter in so short a 
space of time was what he had not calculated 
upon. However, he said nothing, either for 
or against, and Aunt Lotty rambled on, and 
Mr. Lynn appeared to listen, but his thoughts 
were ftu* away. 

Then the pout came, and there was a letter 
from Mr. Carmichael. He had been harassed 
and hurried, and wean to death aljnost, and 
hod failed in all the attempts that had been 
made to find a clue to Doris. 8he certainly 
was not in London, or ho should hare dis- 
covered her, and in what direction to try he 
knew not. He had inserted an advertisement 
in the Times, which was not to he withdrawn 
without notice from him. He did not see 
what further steps oould he taken at present; 
therefore he intended returning home by that 
afternoon's train, aa he felt quite ill and 
knocked up. 

“ And he’ll hear news that will make him 
wed again,” commented Aunt Lotty. 

Jeyee was not so sure of that when 
taken In connection with Mr. Chester. 


! And in the afternoon Mr. Carmichael did 
' arrive, and he did look very ill; his com- 
| plosion was very leaden, and there was a 
| wandering look in his eyes that was by no 
I means natural to them. He was not in the 
best of tempers, for Mr. Carmichael was not a 
man who liked to be beaten. He was mor- 
j tifiod at having to give up finding Doris. 

| There was something ignominious in being 
outwitted by a mere girl. 

His temper was not improved by Aunt 
Lotty’ s burst of information, for Aunt Lotty 
had scarcely been judicious in her commence- 
ment — but, then, sho was ndt -a judicious 
person, and she usually contrived to act un- 
advisedly with the best of intentions; therefore, 
she had greeted Mr. Carmichael on his 
entrance, as follows : — 

" Well, I have good news foryou. Who do 
you think has been here f — Mr. Chester 1 And 
Mr. Chester knows all about Doris, and where 
sho is, only he would not tell Joyce ; but she’s 
all safe, and he’s gone away to bring her 
back.” 

Now, if there was anything particularly 
unpleasant to Mr. Carmichael, it was the con- 
necting of Doris’s name with Mr. Chester's. 
So he beo&xno irritable at once. 

•• What business has Mr. Chester to know 
anything of Doris. Besides, I thought Mir. 
Chester was in Rome. Doris isn't Mere, I 
suppose P ” and Mr. Carmichael looked at 
Joyoe. 

“No,” said she; "Doris wrote to him, 
and he came over to England.” 

" Oh ! Doris wrote to him, did she P And 
why need Doris have written to a stranger P ” 

" But Mr. Chester is not a stranger; she has 
known him all her life,” replied Joyoe. 

" He is neither her father nor her unde,” 
retorted Mr. Carmichael. 

Which facts being so self-eyidqpt, Aunt 
Lotty was emboldened to put in an observa- 
tion. 

" Of course he as not, or ho would not wish 
to marry hsr.” 

Mr. Carmichael was exasperated: ho turned 
angrily to his wife 

41 If you can’t say anything pleasant, don’t 
say anything at all Mir. Chester will never 
marry Doris if I can help it” 

Joyoe thought that Mr. Carmichael oould 
not help it; hut being more judiooua thatf 
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Aunt Lotty, she did not say so. And again 
Mr. Carmichael addressed her. 

“ When was Mr. Chester here P ” 

“ Yesterday evening.” 
u He came to tell yon that he had heard 
from Doris P " 

# 44 Yes.” 

44 Had he seen her P ” 

44 No.” 

41 Why did he come here first ? ” 

44 To ask 'what 1 thought Doris ought to 
do.” 

44 And what did you advise ? ” 

44 That she should come hack to us.” 

44 And what might Mr. Chester’s opinion 
he?” 

44 He said that Lynncourt was tho propor 
place for her.” 

Mr. Carmichael struck his hand violently 
upon the table. 

44 Lynncourt ? ” he repeated. 44 Yes, that is 
It*— I knew he was after Lynncourt. I told 
you how it would be when he came to know 
that Doris was an heiress. A man does not 
often come careering home from Italy for 
nothing.” 

44 But he seemed to think that Doris needn't 
take the property if she did not wish it” 

Mr. Carmichael laughed, sneeringly. 

44 Oh ! and so you believed him ? No, no ; 
he’s too cunning for that He’s doubtless 
found out that the property is secured against 
any romantic sentimentality of that kind.” 

Joyoe felt convinced that Mr. Chester had 
found out nothing of tho sort, and that ho, 
moreover, had never given a thought to the 
prop e r t y, and would not care about it ; still, 
Mr. Carmichael would not believe her if she 
told him so, so she made no answer. 
w What else did Mr. Chester say ? ” 

44 He said that he had in his possession a 
letter given to Mm by Mrs. Gresford many 
years ago, that he was to keep until Doris was 
in need of assistance. This letter he intended 
to give to her now.” 

Joyce w m watching Mr. Carmichael in- 
tently, to see what effect her communication 
would have ; hut die was not prepared for the 
change that came over him. Ilis face turned 
livid, s he stared at her fixedly. She could 
see that he wae greatly agitated, though he 
endeavoured to oontrol himself, Joyoe went 
on. 

41 He had not this letter with him : indeed, 
X San wf afraid that he has lost it.” 

Audi still she watched Mr. Carmichael at- 
isut&vdy. The fixed look in his eyes relaxed, 
and a momentary gleam of hope shot into 
them. Stall, his hand shook visibly as he 
rested it upon the table. He leaned beck in 
|| his chair. 


41 1 am not well,” he said, faintly. 

Aunt Lotty rose hastily. 

44 Dear, dear, he has overdone himself in 
London. Joyce, dear, see ! can he have 
fainted?” 

No, he had not fainted ; but he was very 
heavy and languid, and seemed to have very 
little power left. . 

44 Joyoe, ring the bell.” | 

And Mr. Carmichael was conveyed to his , 
room, aud a doctor sent for. 

Was it anything dangerous P Would he 
get over it? 

He would get over it; they need not bo 
alarmed about this attaok, though anothor 
might be feared. 

Aunt Lotty was indefatigable; she sat up all 
night watching her husband. In the morning 
she knocked at Joyce’s door. * 

44 Ho is better, but his mind wanders about i 
some letter that is lost. I did not quite hear 
what you were saying last night, for I had 
fallen asleep; not but that I heard a good deal, 
for I can hear people talking when I’m in a 
doze ; but that just happenod to escapo me. 
What was it ? But if you would come and 
speak to him yourself, I think he’d be easier, 
for he’s asked for you onoe or twice.” 

So Joyce went into the darkened room. 

44 It’s Joyce,” said Aunt Lotty. 

Speaking slowly, and with some difficulty, 

Mr. Carmichael contrived to say,— 

44 You think the letter is lost ? ” 

44 1 don’t know, but I am afraid Mr. Chester 
thinks so.” 

44 Thank heaven ! ” muttered Mr. Carmichael, 
and he sank back on his pillow. 

CHAPTER XXXII. 

Mr. Chester searched his portmanteau 
carefully. He took out everything; he ex- 
amined everything ; he opened every package ; 
he scrutinized every letter and paper; he 
turned out all his pockets : but no letter was 
to be found. Could he have lost it? He had 
it before he started from Borne ; of that he was 
certain. He remembered also putting it into 
the pocket of his coat. And then — and then 
— ■■ N o, it wae of no use ; he had not the 
slightest recollection of it afterwards. Again 
ho searched the portmanteau, examined the 
lining, but all to no purpoee. He must re- 
turn and Ml Doris that he had lost her 
mother’s letter. 

Deris was sitting where he had left her. 
Her eyes were oloeed ; her mouth firmly set, 
and her hands clasped. She did not move 
when she heard Mr. Chester’s step; neither 
did she open her eyes. She was communing 
so earnestly with herself that she oouii not 
be interrupted in her meditations. So Mr* 
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Chenier eat down on the sofa beside her, and 
did not speak. 

Presently, without unclosing her eyes, she 
said, 14 Give it to me.” 

And she sighed, for she felt like a criminal 
about to receive sentence. She was going to 
hear a decree from which there was no appeal ; 
indeed, her own promise had rendered it irre- 
Tocablo. 

“ Give it me," she repeated, in a tone that 
was almost inaudible. 

44 Boris, ” said Mr. Chester, 44 1 cannot find 
it. I am afraid that it is lost.” 

The girl opened her eyes and sat erect with 
her earnest gaze bent upon him. 

44 Then I am free. I may do as I please. 
It seems like some mysterious dispensation to 
leave me to my own free choice in the matter. 
This is no accident ; I do not believe in acci- 
dents ; everything is designed for some end or 
other. If that letter is really lost I shall 
know that I am right in not returning to 
Craythorpo.” | 

44 But supposo it should be found, Doris?” 

She looked perplexed for a momont and 
then answered, — 

44 1 shall still believe that there was some 
reason for its being lost. 1 shall know that 
my stops are guided by circumstances over 
which I have no control. I must accept facts 
as they stand.” 

44 But this is mere fatalism ” 

44 Perhaps so ; but, Gabriel, I am so tired 
and so bewildered that I am glad even to 
have fhtalism as a guide.” 

And she looked up at him with such a 
weary look that Mr. Chester felt he ctould 
have stooped down and kissed her, as he had 
done many a time when she was a little child ; 
but, Doris would be nineteen in a day or two, 
though he oould scarcely believe it. And a 
feeling of compassion stole into his heart. 
Poor little Doris, how unhappy she seemed ; 
and he himself was not particularly happy at 
the present moment. How glad he would be^to 
got away to Italy and not see any of the Green 
Oaks people again. Which Green Oaks people 
ho might have reduced to one pereon, Joyoe 
Dormer, but so he chose to word it. And 
Doris would be glad to get away too. 

44 1 have decided what I am going to do, 
Gabriel," said Doris, shaking back her hair, 
that had escaped from its fastenings, whilst a 
change came over her faoe and she suddenly 
lost the weary look. 

44 Well P ” 

u I have a talent for drawing, you know.” 

14 Don't be oonoeited,” replied Mr. Chester, 

44 I'm not oonoeited. I know I have a 
talent; and, besides, you have told me so often 

and often.” 


44 And you intend to be an artist and paint 
away at Linton.” 

44 No, I don’t. I’m not quite so aspiring as 
that. I’m going to do wood-cutting. I 
should succeed woll enough, and make quite 
enough to live upon. Mrs. Howell has a 
sister in London whose husband does wood- 
cutting, and wants a pupil. I think, Gabriel,* 
that I am not suited to live without any work 
after having worked all my life till now. I 
think I shall miss getting my living as I used 
to do: it will separate me so from the past.” 

44 And what will Mr. Lynn say to this? 
Remember, Doris, he is your father. You 
are not free to act in this matter.” 

41 Surely after so many years he would let 
me do as I pleased. What con he care for a 
daughter whom he has never known? He 
has done nothing for me so far, and I don’t 
wish him to do anything now.” 

44 Has that been his fault ? And, Doris, he 
does care for you ; he is grieving over you 
now. Can you not love him for ’your mother’s 
sake ? Con you not follow her example, and 
sacrifice your own feelings to spare him ? ” 

Doris hid her face. 

And again Gabriel felt the same strange 
compassion for the girl dart into his mind. 
And he thought of her words, 44 If you, and 
1, and Joyce oould live Bomewhere together.” 
But Joyoe was out of the question ; besides, 
he wished to forget her ; but he and Doris, 
they seemed to belong to one another. He 
took one of her hands. 

44 Doris,” he said, 41 do you think me worth 
oaring for ? ” 

44 Worth caring fbr?” asked Doris, in 
amassment ; 44 to be sure I do. I care more 
for you, Gabriel, than any one in the world. 
What should I do without you P There is no 
one who knows so much about me as you do, 
no one that I have known so long. Of 
oourse I care for you.” 

44 You don’t quite understand me, Doris. 
Do you think you care so much fbr me that 
you would be willing to leave every one else 
and go with me to Italy P ” 

I 44 Oh yes, Gabriel I I should like it above 
all things, and you oould teach me as you 
used to do. But it would have been plea- 
santer if you oould have liked Joyoe and 
Joyoe oould have liked you, and then you two 
could have been married, and I should have 
been ae happy as the day is long with you 
both.” 

She did not understand him yet; she had 
looked upon him so long as her guardian and 
protector, almost as a second parent So he 
said gravely, — 

44 That is not what I mean. I have no one 
to care about me now, and I feel rather sad 


and loiudy sometimes* Will you bo my wife, 
Doris f ” 

It never entered into her bead* His 
wife ! Gabriel’s wife t She would have 
laughed at the idea if Joyce bad suggested it 
to- her. But she did not laugh now, she was 
so perplexed, so astonished. 

44 Gabriel ! ” was all she could say. 

44 1 am in earnest, Doris.’ 1 

“ But what ean have made you think of it P 
I never should have thought of it.” 

“ Can you not think of it now P ” 

“ I don't know, Gabriel.” 

“ Do you love any one else, Doris ? 99 

“No.” 

44 Well then, listen. This is the only way 1 
in which I can help you. I am a lonely man 
in the world. My mother is dead, and I have 
but few relatives. Those I have are all scat- 
tered, and have interests of their own ; so there 
is no one for me to care for but my little snow- 
child, whom I have known and loved so long, 
and who links me with the past. And you, 
Doris, cannot bear to be tom from that past 
and planted anew in a fresh soil, in a fairer 
garden it may be, but without any of the old 
props to cling to. We are both in a manner 
desolate ; can we not make a home far away 
from all these troubles, and keep the past as a 
precious memory that will dwell painlessly 
with us throughout our lives. Remember how 
your mother begged me to take care of you 
the last time I saw her. Can I fulfil her 
wishes better than by being your protector 
through life ? ” 

Doris sat listening earnestly. There was no 
flush upon her face ; she was considering 
calmly Mr. Chester’s speech. When he had 
ended, she spoke. 

“ Do you wish it on my account, Gabriel P 
Are you thinking of me ? ” 

“I am thinking of myself, Doris,” he 
answered. 

“ Are you quite sure you wish it ? Are you 
sure you like me better than any one you have 
ever seen P” 

Her eyes met his without flinching. 

“ I am quite sure that I wish it.” 

He did not answer her other question. 

41 1 should not have supposed I was the sort 
of person you would care for, Gabriel,” she 
continued. 

“ Why not ? ” 

“Because H never entered into my head 
that you would. That seems a foolish reason, 
perhaps; but I cannot help thinking that I 
should have had some sort of idea, some per- 
ception in all these years, if I had been the 
kind of person to suit you. I am afraid it is 
on my account that you are thinking of this.” 

, “ No, I am not, Doris/' 


“It appears stranger almost to me than 
everything else,” she repliod. “ I think you* 
must be mistaken, Gabriel. If you really 
think, if ” 

“ If what P ” said Mr. Chester. “ Tell me 
honestly, Doris, anything you like to say.” 

“ If I were quite sure that I liked you well 
enough ; in that way, I mean — but I’m afraid 
I don’t, Gabriel — I would try. But I never 
thought about it, and I should not wish you 
to bo unhappy.” 

“ I could not be unhappy, Doris. Wo used 
to bo happy enough together in days gone 
by.” 

44 But I was a child then,” sho returned, 
seriously. “I am older now — I am a 
woman, Gabriel. I have grown very old in 
theso last fow weeks. I was growing very old 
before that, Gabriel. For we bad such a 
struggle those last fow years. Oh, Gabriel ! 
and poverty makes one feel so old — bo very 
old.” 

Mr. Chester took both her hands in his and 
looked sadly at hor. 

44 And you never told me, Doris.” 

44 My mother would not lot mo. I would 
havo written again and again to you, for it 
would not have been like charity to bo helped 
by you. But she would not lot mo. Who 
asked Uncle Carmichael to help her, and he 
would not — ho would not, Gabriel ; and do 
you think I can ever forgive him ? I don’t, 
and I never shall. You don’t know what I’ve 
felt since I’ve been at Green Ouko. Some- 
thing like a tigress kept in u cage. I’ve been 
wanting to spring out all the timo and got 
away. But Joyce was such a gentle keeper 
that I bad not the heart to leave her. If 
Joyce could only go with us I would go at 
once, Gabriel ; for now J am away it seems to 
me that she reminds me of my mother, though 
it never struck mo before.” 

41 She bears a strong resemblance to your 
mother,” answered Mr. Chester. 41 1 always 
wondered that you had not perceived it. It is 
one of those strange chanoe likenesses that 
one door somo times see between people who 
are not related.” 

“ Yes, I see it now. Oh, Gabriel ! if it had 
only boon Joyce that yon had liked instead of 
mo!” 

14 But then I should have had no claim to 
help you out of all your difficulties/ 1 

44 No,” said Doris, meditatively. 

44 But you have not answered my question 
yet, Doris.” 

“I do not know bow to answer it Are 
you quite, quite sure that you are in earnest, 
Gabriel P n 

•• Quite sure.” 

Doris dosed her eyes as if to ahutWftt 
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everything, and once more to commune with 
herself. She was silent for a time ; then she 
rose, and putting her hand on Mr. Chester’s 
shoulder, she said softly,— 

“ Gabriel, I have made up my mind. I will 
go with you.” 

CHAPTER XXX m. 

It was a fair and frosty morning. You 
could feel it the moment you awoke, and you 
could see it the moment tho blind was drawn 
up and revealed tho window panes covered 
with starry Kpanglos. And you could hear it, 
too — that is to say, there seemed to bo a crisp 
crackling sound in tho air, that comes only on 
frosty mornings. 

Tho oarly sun did not melt tho tiny icicles 
that fringod the window-ledges, nor tho frozen 
drops of dew that had turned whito on tho 
blades of grass ami on tho leafless hedges 
whore tho spiders had boon busy spreading 
nets to catch tho shining diamonds that 
dropped from tho Frost-queen's garments as 
she passed along. Tho troos wore crusted 
over with silver, and glittered and sparklod 
in tho sunlight, softening in tho distanco into 
tho bluo haze that gathered around thorn, and 
which melted into the rosy sky, whoso blushes 
grew over fainter as tho sun rose higher. And 
mon, swing tho black bare woods so trans- 
figured, said, that a hoar-frost had come on, 
and revelled in its beauty ; but nurses told the 
childran that the fairies had been planting 
sugar forests in the night ; and the children 
believed it, as they boliovod in tho crock of 
gold that is to be found where tho rainbow 
touches tho earth, and as they boliovod in all 
other legends and myths believed in in tho 
Wonder-age, that is tho fairest age upon earth. 
For, is not the world an Edon then, and the 
forbidden fruit untasted ? 

The robins looked quite comfortable in their 
brown coats and red vests ; they were quite 
winter-birds, and were singing still, though 
all tho othor birds hod forgotten their notes. 
Cheerily through Christmas time hod the 
robins sung their carol, and oomed the crumbs 
that they were bold enough now to beg from 
door to door ; and few were so hard-hearted 
as to send them away unrewarded. 

Within doors the Frost-queen mode hersolf 
also felt. She seemed to have swept the house 
out in the night, and mado everything look 
fresh and clean. And as for the fire, though 
one would think that it must be her natural 
enemy, she had certainly lent it a helping 
hand, or why did it blase and sparkle more 
brightly than on other daye P Also she must 
have been whispering happy thoughts into the 
bewthLpf the dwellers in the houses, or what 
ccralcliake them look so pleasant and cheer Ail 


this morning ? Even the poor little boy with 
the chilblains did not blame the Frost-queen 
for bringing them — indeed, he never took into 
account that she had anything to do with 
them. Qe looked out of the window, wishing 
that they were better, so that he might have a 
slide on the pool with his brothers. He was 
so afraid that the frost would go before his 
chilblains were well. 

Doris came down to breakfast under the 
Frost-quoen’s influenoe, though Mrs. Howell 
attributed it entirely to Mr. Chester’s coming. 

“ I knew he’d make everything right, if 
anyono could; and I’m so glad. Miss Car- 
michael, that you’re going home. Depend 
upon it, it’s the right thmg, and just what 
your mother, poor lady, would have wished.” 

Yes, Doris was going back to Craythorpe. 
Mr. Chester’s arguments had been successful. 
He had brought so much to bear upon the 
subject that had never before .occurred to hor 
pre-occnpied mind, that he had won his point, 
and perhaps that very evening she would eee 
J oyco again, and they would have a long chat 
iu tho little porch-room. Would Joyoe be 
surprised at all she had to tell her P She was 
sorry that Joyce did not quite like Mr. 
Chester. “ But she may think better of him 
now,” mused Doris, “for my sake.” 

Tho Frost-queen had not been so benign to 
Mr. Chester as to othors, though perhaps he, 
of all in the little village of Linton, needed 
her invigorating influenoe most. He had 
believod on the previous evening that he 
should open his eyes on a new world, and that 
tho old world would have passed away. He 
believed that he could forget one object in the 
pursuance of another, deeming that new plans, 
new ideas, action, change, and now interests, 
would bring forgetfulness. He did not taka 
into account that through tho world there 
runs no Lethe. Wo may smother our regrets 
in the whirl of active life, we may drown our 
sorrows in excitement, we may even keep 
down remorse for a whilo, or, we may build up 
frosh hopes, and try to hang a eurtain between 
us and tho past. But the whirl of active life 
will not go on for over; a hush must some- 
time come. And in the silent’ hour of mid- 
night, or in the ghastly grey of tho chili 
dawn, Rogrot, like a phantom, will haunt us, 
and shake a mocking finger at our inability to 
undo the past And when the mad torrent of 
exoitement has swept by, old memories and 
old sorrows will be left high and dry upon a 
desolate shore, and we shall grieve and grieve 
until the tide again flows over them. There 
is no Lathe on mis ride the dark river. 

And Mr, Chester looked graver than he had 
done the day before* 1 1 * * • 

Aunt Lofcty sat by Mr. CarmtehaaTs bedside’ 
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and ministered to his wants, filling up the 
intervals with the endless knitting, and not 
daring to speak unless spoken to, lest she 
might irritate the invalid. For Aunt Lotty’s 
perceptions were sharpened in any case of ill- 
ness, and her sympathetic heart corrected her | 
somewhat defective judgment. It was neces- 
sary that he should be kept perfectly quiet, I 
the doctor said, and then all would go on ' 
weQ. | 

“Letters?” said Mr. Carmichael, in a j 
querulous tone. i 

It was about the time of the arrival of the | 
Australian mail. j 

“I thought you were asleep, or I would 
have given them to you before,” answered his j 
wife, bringing several letters to him, amongst 
which was one with a foreign post-mark. j 

Mr. Carmichael's eye eagerly noted it, and , 
Mr. Carmichael's trembling fingers closed 
upon it. The opening was a somewhat diffi- j 
cult task, it dropped from his hand. His 
wife giving it to him again, asked, — 

“Shall I open it?” 

“ No !” replied the sick man, abruptly, as 
he once more essayed to tear open the enve- j 
lope, in which he finally succeeded. Then he j 
steadied his hand to hold it whilst he read, j 
and os he did so he glanced at Aunt Lotty ; | 
and Aunt Lotty, perceiving his movements in 
spite of the knitting, softly moved towards the 
window, drew the blind half-way up, and ! 
seated herself so that Mr. Carmichael could ! 
not see her. 

And Mr. Carmichael, thus left to his own 
devices, began to read his letter. Ho was not 
very expert in making it out, his eyes rather 
felled him, and losing his place he several 
times had to begin again ; but by dint of per- 
severance he at length mastered the contents, 
and they brought relief to his mind. The 
writer said, — 

“ I have made minute inquiries as directed, 
and find that Henry Bargrave died four years 
ago, being a man over eighty years of age. 
His wife is still living, hut is infirm and at 
times loses her memory ; she, however, well 
remembers the fyss of the Albatross, with all 
the passengers 09 board. Mrs. Greeford and 
her child were amongst the number, they were 
both drowned. The child was at that time 
not a year old, its name was Doris. She re- 
membered nothing especial about it ; it was 
like all other babies, nothing very remarkable. 
She remembered, too, Mr. Gresford’s return 
alter be bad been thought dead so long, and 
his distress and despair on hearing of the loss 
of his wife and child. He went away, she 
fended, to South America, and she felt Sure 
'that her husband had once or twice heard 
9 from him ; but that was long ago ; die did not 


know now whether Mr. Gresford wore living or 
dead.” 

The writer had obtained a list of the pas- 
sengers in the ill-fated vessel, they were all 
drowned ; only four or five of the crew were 
saved ; they contrived, after tossing about in 
an open boat for three days without food or 
water, to attract the notice of a vessel bound 
for Sydney. They had suffered fearfully from 
hunger and exposure, and had seen their com- 
rades die around them. They reported that 
the Albatross went down, and that the captain 
and all on board perished. 

Mr. Carmichael's head fell book on the 
pillow ; the effort had boen great, and he 
needed rest after it, but his mind was in a 
more comfortable Btate than it had been ; still 
thore was a vogue fear upon him of which he 
could not divest himself, and ho should have 
to wait in restless suspense until it was dis- 
pelled or realized. He was half afraid that 
Joyce had a suspicion of his fear. Ho could 
not quite inako out Joyce, there had been 
something strange about her of late, as if she 
suspected something. Perhaps it was only an 
idea of his own ; perhaps he might be unne- 
cessarily harassing himself ; nevertheless, his 
mind was harassed, and he lay in a state of 
mental unrest, longing that his illness had 
passed off, and that he could take active 
measures to assure himself of all he wished 
to know. Presently ho opened his eyes again 
and listlessly surveyed the letters lying beside 
him. He strotched out his hand, and took 
one up, quite by hazaid, for he had not par- 
ticularly noticed it, he merely saw that it was 
in a handwriting not familiar to him. Some 
circular, probably ; he could not make out the 
post-mark. He was putting it down again, 
when one of those irrosiatible impulses that 
sometimes come over people prompted him to 
look at it again, and as ho did so he intui- 
tively felt that it contained something of 
interest, and with some little difficulty he 
managed to open it. It was but a short note, 
and the writing was dear and legible ; conse- 
quently ho read it more easily than he had 
read the Australian letter. 

It was from Mr. Chester, written before he 
left the station-town tor Linton. It was 
merely to inform Mr. Carmichael that he 
hoped to bring back Doris to Green Oake the 
following evening. 

11 That will be to-day,” commented Mr. 
Carmichael. “He had somewhere in his 
possession a letter from her mother, which he 
had no doubt would assist him in persuading 
Doris to return.” 

Mr. Osnnichael gave a half-groan. 

'* What fe it?” asked Annt Lotty, lustily 
coming to At Bedside. ^ 
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" Nothing," replied her husband; " go 
away.” 

And Aunt Lotty retreated to the window 
again and went on with her knitting. 

Mr, Cormiohaol reconsidered the passage. 

" Ho had somewhore in his possession : 
somewhere — it was vague, he had not actually 
found it ; it might be lost.'* 

Mr. Carmichael reproached himself for not 
having thought of the possibility of Mr. 
Chester’s possessing such a document, and for 
not having contrived to get it into his own 
possession. Mr. Chester probably had it with 
him when he was at Green Oake. It had 
been, as it were, laid at his very feet, and he 
hAd not stooped to pick it up; it had boen 
tossed by fortune within roach of his hand, 
and he had lot it go unheeded. 

Yet how was he to know that his sister 
would entrust so valuable a paper to a man 
who evidently knew so little of her private 
affairs. Still ho might know moro than ho 
pretended. This Olios tor was, doubtless, a 
designing person. He had found his way to 
Craythorpe as soon as ho heard that Doris was 
an heiress. But if so 

Mr. Carmichael paused. After all, could 
Mr. Chester have read the document ? No ; 
the letter he thought bore indirect evidence 
to his not having done so. He looked at it 
again, and road on. 

“ After tho strange revelation that has been 
lately made I cannot but see that Lynnoourt 
is now Doris's natural home, and I shall plaoe 
this before hor in the strongest light." 

"Of course he will," muttered Mr. Car- 
michael. " I hate the man." 

Why did he hate him P Ho knew nothing 
of him, save that he and his mother had 
befriended Ellen Carmichael when in distress. 
Perhaps the silent reproach that this carried 
to him was the secret spring of hatred, though 
he knew it not. For men cann ot bear to have 
their own self-estimation wounded. 

And then he interfered with Mr. Car- 
michael's designs. Why was a stranger to 
profit by his efforts to secure to his niece her 
rightful property P 

He almost wished he had left the matter 
albne altogether. And yet if he had done so, 
he could not have paid off his old grudge 
against John Greafoxd. And now, in paying 
it off, he should heap benefits on a person 
whom he equally disliked. And he became 
more and more irritable and restless. 

Aunt Lotty, from her post of observation, 
wished she had never given him the letters. 
She was sure they had done him harm. What 
would the doctor say P 

iflN Mr. Oarmiohael t o ssed uneasily from 
aide to ride, arguing the matter in his mind, 


and wondering whether it would be possible to 
carry his point without benefiting either the 
one or the other. 

He called to his wife. She.was at the bed- 
side in a moment. 

He was not a vacillating man, and yet he 
looked at her half doubtful whether ho should 
not change his mind. However he decided to 
unbend. 

" I've beard from Mr. Choster." 

Aunt Lotty, burning to know what Mr. 
Chester had said, prudently restrained herself 
from asking. 

" He will, perhaps, bring Doris book to- 
day.” 

Aunt Lotty uttered an exclamation of joy. 

Mr. Carmichael frowned. Then he went on, 
" Do you suppose that Mr. Chester has any 
intention of marrying Doris P " 

Aunt Lotty felt in a flutter of importance. 
Mr. Carmichael had asked her opinion upon a 
serious subject. She was flattered, and flat- 
tery wo know is calculated to blind the judg- 
ment. So poor Aunt Lo tty’s judiciousness all 
vanished ; her eyes were dosed, and hor tongue 
unloosed. She became voluble. 

" Certainly he has. I’ve Been it from the 
first moment. Though you did not like the 
idea, I knew it would be so, and I should have 
said more about it only I was afraid you 
would not like it. But now that you have 
mentioned it, I may say that I feel sure he 
intends it, and of course Doris likes him, and 
1 don’t sec that Mr. Lynn need make any 
objection, for Mr. Chester is so very delightful 
that Mr. Lynn is sure to like him. And I’m 
so glad you’ve taken it into consideration, and 
I'm sure wo cannot feel too grateful to Hr. 
Chester for finding Doris for us, for it's what 
no ono else could do. And you see she told 
him where she was at once. Of course he will 
marry her, and it’s sure to turn out well, 
though marriage is a lottery, an d — — " 

Here Aunt Lotty’s flood of eloquenoe was 
suddenly stopped. 

“ Silence ! ” said Mr. Carmichael, in a deep, 
hoarse voiee, his face turning almost purple. 

Aunt Lotty was in dismay. What had she 
done P Mr. Oarmiohael had asked her opinion, 
and riie had given it. 

And like many others whose opinion is 
asked, she had better not havo given it. For, 
as a general rule, people don’t want your 
opinion, unless it happens to be a confirmation 
of their own, or unless it is just what they 
wish it to be; and even then they are apt to 
think you impertinent for having an opinion 
at ill. 

Aunt Lotty, therefore, had oommitted an 
egregious blunder, and had made Mr. Car- 
michael more irritable than ever* 
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u Of course he intends to marry her. Who 
grants to be told that f ” said he. 

Yery meekly and in a yery tremulous voioe 
Aunt Lotty said she was sorry, that she 
thought he -wanted to know. 

But Mr. Carmichael was inconsistent, and 
replied, 11 That he did not want to know. Of 
course Mr. Chester wished for Doris’s fortune, 
but—” here Mr. Carmichael broke off abruptly, 
then added, 11 Call Joyce.” 

And Joyce came, and Mr. Carmichael began, 
“ I hare had a letter from Mr. Chester ; he 
may perhaps be here to-night with Doris. 
Me speaks of the document you mentioned. 
Did he tell you to whom this document was 
addressed?” 

“ To Doris — has he found it ? ” 

M He does not say. You may go now.” 

And Joyce went. 

•‘They will be here to-night,” she mur- 
mured to herself, as she closed the door of tho 
i little porch-room. 

| But they did not come that night. Aunt 
j Lotty sent to the station to meet each train, 

| but Doris and Mr. Chester did not arriye. 

| (To be consumed') 


GEOMETRICAL PUZZLES. 


such parts) which may be so reunited as to 
form one figure of the size and shape of b. 



3. A circular disc a (fig. 3) is placed upon 
a fiat surface b , from which rises a pog r, 
passing through a corresponding hole in tho 
disc ; and is prevented from turning about c 


1. The accompanying figure (fig. 1) is tb 
be divided into two parts, which may be so 
put together os to form a perfect circular 



2. The figures in the accompanying dia- 
gram (fig. 2) may be described as two regular 
polygonal rings : a having five sides or angles, 
and b ten. Two figures of the size and shape 
a are to be divided into parte (no limitation 
being made in this ease as to the number of 
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by a rim projecting from the surface b in the 
position indicated by the jjitmuous line d<L 
The peg c is centrally placed with regard 


bodd. 

The disc is required to assume a position 
similar to that which it now occupies, but 
contact with the oppoiiU end of the rim dd ; 
such a position, in fact, as it might have 
assumed by.sh|tply turning half round on c as 
a centre, id that possible. How, the re- 

t ed rawWtaay be oMainod by dividing 
disc qjjPo two dist Mip R odions; but the 
be c|gpfli|ad, that the disc. 
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though divided. 
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question is, in what manner must the division 
be made P ! 

It is, of cpurso, Understood that no part of , 
a is ut any timo to be raised above, or re- 
moved from contact with, the surface b. 

1 ahull pi vo tho solutions and explanations 
of these puzzles in a succeeding number. 

Fred. 11. J. IIervey. 

OUT OF THE WOULD. 

& £torg in JFibf Chapters. 

By Matilda Betiiah Edwards. 

CHATTER 1. — THE FIRST DAY IN PARADISE. 

For the first timo in his life an English 
painter, by name Harold Gower, declared the 
world to be worth painting, and himself a 
happy man. 

lie was of a cynical turn, or he would never 
have reached his thirty- seventh birthday with- 
out having come to some such conclusion 
before, anil this is true. IIo had over boon 
on unlucky man : or rather, ho had ever 
sot his heart upon attaining things impossible 
of attainment, and therefore not necessary or 
good for his soul in any way, and lie had 
trampled on those wholesome possibilities 
growing about his feet, instead of drawing 
from thorn pith and fibre, Buch montal and 
bodily aliment as ho needed. 

But to-day cynicism was wholly unneces- 
sary. London, with its atmosphere of browns 
and greys, its don of perverse academicians 
who won't hang dosorving pictures on tho 
line, its greater and lesser injustices towards 
unknown men 'of genius, was hundreds, nay, 
tens of hundreds of miles away. He was 
beyond roach of English newspapers, English 
tourists, and the English tongue, oxcopt as it 
was spoken by tho beautiful young creature 
he so proudly called “ wife.” And to a man, 
moreover, with some reason in his disoontent, 
if, indeed, inactive disoontent were ever 
reasonable, the smallest oircumsta&oe of a life 
so isolated* became a triumph. 

Was he not enjoying tho beauty of a new 
world all to himself P Not a painter, not a 
scatter-brained tourist, but had dog’s-eared* 
the pages of that exquisite poem called Italy. 
Was Groeoo new P Was tho East new P Was 
anything new under the sun excepting his 
young wife’s eyes and the African heavens from 
which their transparency seemed borrowed P 

Two or three months ago they had left 
En gland with a oare blaoker and heavier than 
any murdered albatross hanging round the 
neok of eaoh. And now, having rigidly 
passed through the regions of feggy IraAw* 
an* snowy springs, they lied southward Itks 
the swallows to find a land of perpetual 
mmmm and perfect peace. They were in 


that part of Africa which needs no extra- I 
vagance of happy lovere to call Paradise: 
that verdant, flowery, indescribable land of 
Algeria, whoso story is alike so Sorrowful and 
full of Bhame. Nevor pausing, however, to j 
study tho half-Fronch, half- Moorish city 
which rises like a dream from the sea, they 
had journeyed straight through the plain 
dividing it from the chain of tho lesser Atlas. 
What a new existence, what now possibilities 
of thought and fooling Boomed opening upon 
them at every stop ! Were thoy really breath- 
ing the same atmosphere, made up of carbon, 
hvdrogon, oxygon, as learned at school, 
living under the same milky ways, followed 
by the same round white moon, as in Europe ? 

How oasy it was to believe in worlds innu- 
merable, others as yet undreamed of, plane- 
tary wonders surpassing poots’ imaginations, 
now that they had found a new world not five 
days* journey from England. 

| “ Don’t you think, Harold,” asked the 

young wife, as they rode Bido by side, “ that 
bright skies and flowery lands cure one of a 
conscience P I do.” 

I The painter winced and thrust his spurs 
impatiently into tho flanks of his strong- 
limbed Arab horse. 

| “ My dear Emilia, you say such insupport- 

| ably simple things. What objection is there 
to retaining ono’B conscience ? ” i 

44 But if it be troublesome, is it not best to 
throw it overboard, and memory too P ” 

“ You women are so weak; when a man 1 
does a thing, he does it for once and for all. I 
But you can never keep from looking book. 
Eemember Lot's wife.” 

44 Tou men are so selfish ; so long as you 
gain, no matter who loses.” 

Ho laughed, a little, self-satisfied, heartless 
laugh. 

41 And that’s just the reason why we gain,” 
die said ; “ look upon me as a brute if you 
like, dearest, and give way to all sorts and 
degrees of pity for those who have lost, but I 
will make you happy in spite of yourself” 

44 1 know that,” she said, softly. 

44 If I thought that you stood in need of it, 

I could build a Babel of arguments in my 
favour,” he went on; 44 we were wretohed, 
we were leading mean untrue lives, we were 
falsifying all that is best and brightest in our 
natures. Who is happier than we are now P 
Whose lives are truer to eaoh other P Whose 
humour is gayer than yours, more generous 
t han ******* P ” 

u Then gaiety is a virtue P ” , 

14 Who can doubt it, since wicked people 
five always serious P ” 

Ui - they rode on*fbr some time in aileaoe. At 
length Emilia said with an arch smile, 
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44 You know, Harold, I never am convinced 
by anything you day ; but so long as I can 
live contentedly without convictions, what 
matters? I think I am going to be very 
happy. What a life this is compared to the 
interminable days at Trimleigh Hall. No 
one cared for pictures, or for music, or for j 
George Sand, and we had to wear our best 
clothes on Sunday and go to church.*’ 

44 You poor child ! And 1 daresay the eyes 
at Trimleigh Hall never found out that you 
looked your prettiest in your B&ffaelle’s blue.” 

44 There were other things to think of be- 
sides my prettiness and Eaffaolle's blue. 4 The 
House * to begin with, then Poor-Law Boards, 
and Committees on the Cattle Plague, and — ” 

44 Oh ! have done, Emmy, for Heaven's 
sake,” said Gower, contemptuously. 

44 Yet,” answered the girl, with a serious- 
ness that was only half assumed, 44 Trimleigh 
Hall is goodness incarnate, and wo are bad- 
ness incarnate, and when wo die it's all up 
with us.” | 

'* Goodness incarnate, indeed ? Is it good 
to live without a soul ? What does that poor 
fool know of the miracles Heaven works for 
yon and me. The sunsets don't teach him 
anything, the mountains might as well never 
havo been made, he doesn't go on his knees 
out of gratitude for the violets and saffrons of 
the dawn. Pshaw ! a man may bo a Christian 
without being an artist, but I’ll defy him to 
know anything of Christianity without being 
a n enthusiast.” 

44 Are you sure that we aro such very good 
Christians?” asked Emilia, satirically ; “it 
seems to mo that all tho good we do is to 
esgoy ourselves, whilst the people we laugh 
St look after the poor, and help in Parliament, 
and build sanatoriums.” 

44 You cannot be serious, Emilia.” 

41 1 am serious, Harold.” 

He pulled up his horse, and stooping for- 
ward put back the long white veil which floatod 
like a cloud about her delicate pink cheeks. 

It was a face of wondrous fairness and per- 
fection of feature, and yet one could not call 
it beautiful. To Harold Gower it was the 
most beautiful face possible, but then we ore 
not looking through his eyes, eyes cultivated 
to a proper perception of physical beauty 
doubtless, and yet blind to the quality of 
soul. It was just soul that Emilia's beauty 
needed. Boasting a superb complexion, large 
lonely grey eyes, just tinted with blue, like 
pigeon’s feathers, full fresh Ups, and an in- 
tractable mass of sparkling brown hair, who 
could help thanking her for her prettineos, and, 
in the flnrt flush of pleasure, wishing it ever 
in sight ? But, after a time, all women, and 
hero and there some men, would grow to mice 


something, to criticise, and finally, to despise 
these rare gifts. And why ? Because, how- 
ever poor all of us may be in regard to that 
intellectuality whioh is but a step from moral 
nature, we cannot brook the need of it in 
others. 

The painter dropped her veil, and spurred 
on his horso gaily. 

44 You are no moro in oamosfc than you 
overVere,” he said with a smile. 

The lady spurred on her horso gaily too. 

44 1 am in earnest,” she said; 44 but that 
fact ought to please you. If I played with 
serious things, you might be certain that one 
day I should find the playful mood gone, but 
I treat serious things with proper respect, and 
then I know thoy can't turn upon me. In 
throwing aside everything but my love for you, 
I have played a wild gome ; had a wilder ono 
been possible, I would still havo played it.” 

4 4 That is spoken like my brave little Emmy.” 

4 4 1 had need to be bravo, since you aro such 
a coward,” she said, looking at him with a 
caressing smilo. 44 Why, in Heaven’s name, 
were women ever colled tho weaker sex, sin 00 
we can do wrong and dare the consequences, 
bnt you, having done wrong, try to paint it 
and polish it into a pretenco of right Y ” 

44 We have a stronger moral consciousness; 
that is all tho difference,” answered Gower, 
complacently; “but now let me cultivate 
your eye for beauty, and leave these matters 
to amuse us on a rainy day. Bo you see those 
gigantic reeds waving against the blue sky ? 
Looking up at them os we approach, jtfoeir 
arrowy heads have a brown and burnished 
look like bronze spears; but turn <gi your 
| saddle and look back from a little distance ! 
The sun gives them tho softness of butterflies' 
wings, and round every one is a halo of Amber 
light. Would not the journey to Africa be 
well repaid by such a sight as this ? " 

His pale fkoe flushed with enthusiasm, and 
Emilia's was childishly sympathetic. 

* 1 How pretty! how wonderful ! ” sheened, 
41 though I should neveT have noticed it but 
for you. I am such a stupid little thing. 
Can't you make me clever, Harold ? - I should 
like to feel myself on a level with a clever 
man like you.” 

44 You aboard child! As if yoa thought 
me one whit more clever than yourself,” 
Gower answered, pleased’ witji her remark, 
nevertheless. Then ha went on to talk after 
thoroughly artistic fashion of the surrounding 
scenery, for awhile forgetting everything else. 

The region through which they were pas- 
ting was of superb aspect and oolour. A 
glory of wild flowers lay about their fast, a 
little river laughed and danced between glis- 
tening oleanders by their side, beta* and 
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behind them rose mountain after mountain, 
making a rainbow of colour from the deepest, 
gloomiest green ta the faintost, droamiest 
yiofct, and over-head hung the gold and 
piUVle canopy of an African sky. 

Nothing can express the utter solitude of 
the place. Now and then a Spahis, clad in 
scarlet trousors, and armed to the teeth, gal- 
lopped post, or a little Arab might bo heard 
piping to his herds among the olive thickets 
close by, or a troop of French cantonniors 
T^ore mending the road. But for hours thoy 
would jouinoy on without encountering a 
living soul. I 

At mid-day, Emilia having pouted and de- 
clared herself to bo starving, the horsos wore 
let loose and tho saddle-bags were produced. 
Making a table of tho gay turf undor foot, 
they spread a little feast of bread, roast quails, 
bananas, dates, and wine. 

“ Wo may fairly call ourselves, out of tho 
world, at last, Emmy,” cried Qowor, triumph- 1 
antly. “ If our dark-looking guide yonder 
wore to murder us, who would be the wiser p” 
Emilia lookod a little aghast. j 

“ Oh, llarold ! you don’t couaidor tho Arabs » 
a bad sot, do you ” | 

“They do anything when not afraid of its 
being found out. And though we’re not rich, 
tho English are generally supposed to have 
purses worth picking,” answered Gower ' 
coolly. I 

“If there were really any danger, you 
oughtn't to tell me— and you wouldn't,” she 
said, clinging to him. j 

“My darling; that Mohammed sitting ' 

amongst the horses is just as likely to hurt . 
you as I am, but I only speak indirectly. 
Such solitary places as these are always a ' 
little unsafe — all tho more delightful, I say. j 
Gould we live in the common matter-of-fact 
world, you and I P " \ 

“ We couldn’t if we would, and wo wouldn’t 
if we could," she said, half in jest and half 
in earnest. j 

44 That is just the logio of the matter. If 
I sell my pictures well, I’ll buy a bit of land 
out here and build a house on it." j 

“Oh! if you would! I don’t want any ' 
more of tho world, Harold. I am sick of 
friends and neighbours. I never wish to go 
to a ball or to dress for the opera again. So 
long as you axe with me I am happy." 

He caught her hand passionately to his lips, 
and then thoy were oontent to talk of nothing 
but each other. , On suoh and such, a day they 
had despaired and wept ; on another, they had 
said to themselves tins or that. Now they 
were “ out of the world" together, and oould 
hardly believe in a reality so dream-like. 

gaiety would have been quite terrible, 


but for its sincerity and childishness. They 
ran races; they waded barefoot across the 
river-bed ; they danced the Tarantula, sing- 
ing ; they vied with each other in discovering 
new follies and fancies. Lastly, she sat at 
his feet, panting, and he crowned her with 
wild flowors — the golden marigold, tho pole 
pink asphodel, tho crimson and purple vetch, 
the glorious white iris. 

“ They’re better than any family diamonds," 
Emilia said, handling the gorgoouB blossoms 
that lay in her lap. “ However rich you 
beoome, Harold, never buy me jewels." 

4 4 As if I should ever become rich ! " cried 
Gower. 

“ Borne painters do.” 

44 Of course, good luck must light upon 
some one. I shall go on painting to the end 
of the chapter because I can’t help it, but I 
shall never get money, or reputation, or 
friends." 

“ And we don’t want them, do we P " 

44 We want nothing but a haddful of dates 
and an Arab’s tent." 

44 And a bunch of blue ribbons to tie up my 
bonnie brown hair ! " 

41 Yes, I must insist upon your wearing 
blue in your hair, the combination of colour is 
such a treat to the eyes. But now we ought 
to mount and make hasfte on our way." 

CHAPTER n. SHOWING HOW DIFFICULT IT 
18 TO LITE LONG 44 OUT OF THE WORLD.” 

Just as the short bright day of the African 
winter was dosing in, the painter and his 
wife reached the caravansera where they 
intended to pass the night 

44 We are out of the world, with a 
vengeanoe, now ! ” cried Gower, looking to 
the right and to the left. “ Did one eve# 
dream or imagine a scene so solitary P — How 
Hike it!" 

And again and again he looked round. 
Behind stretched the hills through which they 
had been journeying all day long, now melted 
and mellowed into one continuous tint of 
silvery grey. On either aide rose gentle 
undulations, verdant with the tuya, the 
olive, and the taaseled tamarisk, whilst before 
them, looking distant as dreams, were tho 
moun tains not yet climbed. Belted with 
flowery turf, having the murmur of the 
river ever present, and lyin^ in the heart of 
ever varying eoenery, this little oaravanam 
might well appeal to an artist?* sympathies. 

“ I like it, too," said Emilia. M You will 
paint wonderful piotuxes: no one con possibly 
And us here. How happy we shall be ! " 

They were now at the portal, and haring 
entered, Harold assisted his wife to alight. 
Naturally, the little community turned out to 
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gaze on the strangers, for, excepting officers | 
bound into the interior and very rare English , 
travellers, the principal patrons of the cara- » 
vansera were Arabs, cantonniors, and colonists. 

A stout, rosy-faoed French woman, with three 
or four children pulling her apron, her some- 
what rough-looking husband engaged in 
salting hyrona skins, and an Arab 8table-boy, 
surrounded the pretty young English lady 
and her companion — not with surprise, but 
with a certain quiet expression of amusement. 

“Rmilia looked somewhat disconsolately at 
the small kitchens from which the landlady 
emerged. 

** We musn't be hungry here/ 1 Bhe 
whispered to her husband, with a shrug of the 
shoulders ; “ and oh, Harold, I can't lie down 
in a stable, though I am ever so sleepy ! ” 

They were conducted across the court, 
which was square and spacious, with stabling 
all round, and a handsome drinking-fountnin 
in the midst, to one of the corner towers ; there 
they found two not unploasant rooms, the 
inner one fitted as a sleeping- apartment and 
having small windows, like port-holes, all 
round. Delighted to find a bed, Emilia 
curled herself up like a kitten, and in ton 
minutes was sound asleep. Gower unpacked 
his sketch-books, and sitting on tbo door-step, 
began to sketch. For though hardly an artist, 
in the highest sense of the word, ho could 
never see a gorgeous bit of colour, or a poetic 
incident, without longing to preserve it. Ac- 1 
cmdingly, no sooner had a couple of Arabs 
led up their camels to drink, and stood by 
wrapped in their white burnouses, like statues, 
than he rejoiced in the happy suggestion of 
Eastern life, that appealed so entirely to all 
artistic sympathies. 

By the time Emilia awoke, night and silence, 
such as we Europeans have no idea of, fell 
over the little oasis. But neither night nor 
silence were dreary, for the hostess brought 
lights in plenty, and the host served a feast of 
wild boar steaks aud roast plovers, with 
a plentiful garnish of marvellous adventure. 
Fire, slaughter, and rapine— what outrages 
had not the Arabs committed only a year or 
two back. But the French had them now — 
the bon Dim be thanked for it ! 

When the good man had withdrawn, and 
tike dinner had come to an end, Harold made 
Emilia look at his sketch, stroke by stroke, 
It was preposterous, he said, that an artist's 
wife should understand nothing of painting, 
especially as she professed such forth in his 
genius. Whereupon Emilia yawned in a de- 
lightfully childlike way, declared that she loved 
painting only because “ he did it," and finally 
submitted to a lesson in art-criticism in the 
prettiest, most provoking humour imaginable. 


She was a mere child, this Emilia — more 
ignorant than a child in some things, and yot 
so original, so clever, so bowi tellingly caustio 
when the mood seised hor, that a woman 
far more gifted in evory way might havo 
lost by comparison. And she was so simply, 
utterly truo to herself, never *■* affecting a 
humour, much less a thought, sho did not 
feel, never falsifying her opinions, the opinions 
of others, or hor position in the world. 

To a man like Harold Gower, who had 
lived much in the world, especially the world 
of woman, the study of so fresh a nature could 
but be enchanting. It was all tho more 
enchanting because ho found himself ever 
learning something now and something wholly 
unexpected. Ho had nevor known any ono 
at all like her before, and for tho first time ho 
was really loved. No wontlor that his morbid, 
dissatisfied life broke into blossom under such 
a spell, and that ho grow daily inoro genial 
and generous. 

Finding tho scenery and tho solitudo of 
the cara van sera so attractivo, they rusted 
thorc for several days. At early down tho 
painter was on tho hills, eager, as only painters 
can bo eager, to see an offect of mist hero, a 
sunrise there, a cool, grey light upon the 
mountains, or a breaking ahower-doud upon 
tho plain. A fever of enthusiasm bad seized 
him — a fever that metamorphosed him, bodily 
os well as mentally, making him young, and 
gay, and gracious. IIo*criticised tho work of 
others charitably ; ho viowed his own works 
with content. Ho ceased to criticise Nature ; 
not wishing himself in Italy, among the Alps, 
or on tho Nile-Chappy to bo in Africa, and 
yet not meanly triumphant over tho treasure 
trove of charming scenery he had found there. 
Certainty, there was something miraculous 
in the love of a woman, ho said to himself 
again and again. What was I a year ago P 
A forlorn wretch— contemptuous, aud con- 
temptible. What am I now Y Some one for 
the richest and most famous to envy— even if 
I never do great things, though they toem 
possible. And Emilia: who eon doubt that 
die was sipping the honey she loved. It 
was not new to her to be loved, bnt tho 
passionate concentration and reckless fervour 
of Harold's lave was the realisation of her 
ono dream. To her it seemed a natural, 
although a terrible thing to have followed 
him to the end of the world, in spite of an 
earlier tie. She had done a terrible thing— a 
thing that, frightened her fro m saying her 
prayers — that would have made solitude in- 
supportable, and the thought of dying not to 
be borne* But she was never alone ; it was 
easy to drive away droary thought, and rim 
would not have undone the deed for worlds* 
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| Her eyee were by no means glamoured as to 
Gower’s character. Swift and straight her 
womanly understanding had spelled it from 
the first. She knew that he had not a wholly 
noble nature^ that his love for hersolf was 
its chief, nay, its only nobility ; but this fact 
made her opjjy proud and joyful. The other 
love, the loye she had trampled under foot and 
cast from *her, was linked with perfections, 
subdued by other emotions, subjected to other 
duties, and therefore she despised it. 

They were intensely happy, or rather they 
cultiyated the faculty of enjoyment to the 
[ utmost, llow could a cloud of ennui arise 
above their horizon when Emilia's moods wore 
more changeful than the clouds, and Harold 
worshipped every ono of thorn. 

Sometimes she would take his rough hoad 
! between her littlo palms and shrug her 
shoulders with an affectation of horror. 

44 How ugly you are, my darling, and yot I 
should go mad if you ceased to care for mo. 
What a tawny skin, what a shaggy beard, 
what heavy, thundering brows. You are 
ugly, aro't you, Harold 't ” 

Another time she would quarrel with him 
in this wise : 

14 Harold, you shouldn't play the by-points 
and speak as if wo two were good people. j 
You know how 1 hate it.” 

One day she said : — 

“ Don’t flatter yourself, Harold, that we 
are to livo in a luxe de mini all the days of our 
life. Wo shall always love each other to the 
end of the chapter, but as we arc not of the 
angels it is only fair to expect storms and 
squabbles now and then.” 

Whereupon Harold answered that he hated 
storms and squabbles, and that he felt sure it 
would be a luxe de miel all tho days of their lives. 

“ You are such an unreasonable little 
thing,” he added, “ you grow dieoontented at 
finding yourself so happy.” 

“No," she said, “it is you who are 
unreasonable. You get absorbed over your 
painting, and forget that there is anything 
else in tho world— excepting a foolish little 
Emilia.” 

“ There is nothing else in my world,” he 
■aid, attempting to draw hor to him. 

“ Nonsense. Why should we expect to be 
better treated by Providence than our betters ? 
Wo cannot always live out of the world, you 
know, Harold, and we must not expect people 
to pet us much when they know all.” 

“ Emilia I »► 

41 Harold, listen, murder will t>ut. If we 
settled ourselves at Timbuctoo, we should find 
somebody there whoso faoe would preach 
penitence to us. I know what it is to have a 
xmeotenoe, if you don't.” 


44 But, my dearest, why talk of disagreeable 
possibilities, impossibilities I might say P We 
are not going to settle at Timbuotoo, cer- 
tainly, but we purpose a deliciously vagrant 
lifo of travel, and with Buch, what preachings 
can interfere P ” 

He went on to paint a rainbow-coloured 
future, and she listened much as children listen 
to fairy tales. When he had done she opened 
her largo wonderful eyes with a mixed ex- 
pression of joy and incredulity. 

“ And if wo fall in with cross-grained old 
kites who fly at the poor little birdie, will you 
drive thorn off and bo very kind ? ” 

44 Emmy, tell me in plain words I am a 
ooword, or have done.” 

“You are not a coward,” she said, hiding 
her flushed cheeks in his breast, 44 an angel 
rather, and as you stand by me, I will stand 

by you till I die. But I cannot forget ” 

I He forced the pretty head rather ruddy 
| from its resting-plaoe, and looked down on it 
frowning. 

“ Why do you try mo after this fashion P M 
he muttered, impatiently. She went on with 
! passion : — 

“ I cannot forget that I was a woman once, 
and that I am something lower now. Oh ! 
Harold, tell me again and again that you love 
mo better for having so sinned. I never 
wholly believe it P ” 

He grew very grave and gentle Gum, and 
kneeling beside her poured out as burning a 
love story as ever lady listened to. Soon 
Emilia’s tears oessed to flow, the flush died 
away from her cheeks, and she clang to him, 
caressed and caressing. 

44 You so seldom take things seriously,” he 
said, 44 or I should before have proved to you 
how much better and loftier you have made 
my life ” 

41 Loftier. Oh, Harold ! ” 

44 Aye, loftier. Till I knew you I doubted 
and disputed about everything. What I painted 
was worth nothing, because I held myself to 
bo worth nothing. Now I am doing good 
work, and if you understood art in the least 
degree you would be proud to feel how much 
I owe you.” 

Qe was so grave that she felt bound to be 
gay. 

44 And now let us run out and play. I hate 
serious talk, I don’t want to be lectured to 
upon art If you painted the best pictures 
ever seen in the world I shouldn’t love you 
one whit more, and perhaps you’d grow con- 
ceited and run away.” 

The artist had spoken truly. Strange as it 
may seem, the very passion by which his 
moral nature was abased, elevated and an 
largest his artistic faculty. Nothing would 
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have made Him capable of great things ; but 
the consummation of a happy love was deve- 
loping his capabilities to the utmost. He no 
longer copied Nature ooldly, but be interpreted 
her, bringing to the work thoughts ever 
changeful and ever tender, fancies fairer and 
freer than the dreams of poets. No wonder 
that he said to the day, “ Stay, for thou art 
fair." No wonder that he took little discredit J 
to himself, rather the reverse, for having done 
evil that good might come, and harvested his | 
golden sheaves joyfully, never counting how 1 
many were left on the field. j 

On the eve of their departure from the ( 
caravansera a little cavalcade arrived from 
Algiers, bound to the military station of 
Teniet-el-Haad. The party consisted of on j 
elderly French officer, his pretty young wife, 
their three children, a French nurse, and an 
Arab man-servant of all work. There being 1 
only two rooms at the disposal of the hostess, 
she explained that the only alternative was to 
divide her guests into squadrons, the ladies 
occupying one, the men the other. Emilia 
consented to this arrangement with no very 
good grace; she hated being in the room j 
with babies at night, she said, they were 
always either hungry, or cutting teeth, or 
ma-Vi-ng themselves disagreeable ; her ill- 
humour soon melted, however, under the 
influence of the little French lady, Madame 
Challamel. Emilia was one of those women 1 
who lore pretty eyes, pretty toilettes, and , 
pretty ways in another without any jealousy | 
whatever, and Madame Ch&llamel possessed, 
in addition to these attractions, a nuXvtU of 
character perfectly charming. She talked to 
Emilia as if she had known her for years, 
descanted pathetically on the lonely life she 
was about to recommence at Teniet, on the 
liveliness and society she had left behind at 
Algiers, and on the discomforts and difficulties 
of keeping house in Africa. She interested 
herself in Madame Gower too, was enchanted 
to hear that she was also bound to the fort, 
promised to ride with her and walk with her 
when Monsieur was busy painting, and added, 
sighing, “But then you will go away, and I 
shall be even duller than if you had never 
come.” 

“ We may stay out here some time,'* Emilia 
said, 4 * Harold*— Monsieur Gower likes soli- 
tary places so much, and there are lots of 
things for him to paint.'’ 

' 44 Mon I>ieu ! yes, and perhaps other Eng- 
lish may come down before long; it is not 
so very unusual during this time of the year.” 

44 But we are not hungering and (bursting 
for a sight of our country -people,” Emilia 
answered a little impatiently. 41 It is plea- 
sant to get away from them sometimes.” 


41 Ah! I forgot. You aro making your 
luxe de miel” answered Madame Challamel ; 
whereupon Emilia coloured, and was silent. 

The night brought an infinity of trials to 
poor Emilia. In the first place Monsieur 
Charles chose to cry for cakes, and as none 
were to be had, went on crying. In tho 
second, Mademoiselle Marie had oaten stewed 
plums to on unjustifiable extent* at dinner- 
time, and was attacked with sickness and 
spasms. In tho third, the baby proved a 
most insatiable baby, accompanying each meal 
with a very obstreperous grace indeed. Ma- 
dame Challamel and the nurse-maid took all 
these things very much ob a matter of course, 
waking up when wanted, and sloeping pro- 
foundly os Boon os a lull came ; whilst Emilia 
worked herself into quite a fever of impa- 
tience, and rose at sunrise, having never closed 
her eyes at all. 

An hour or two later Harold found her 
sitting beside a little spring outside the walls 
of the caravansera, her hair tossed disconso- 
lately about her shoulders, her toilette uncared- 
for, her cheeks flushod. 

44 Oh, Harold ! ” she cried, 44 1 haven't had 
any sleep, on account of those crying children, 
and my head aches so. If we have any 
children, you must sell plenty of pictures and 
get a big house with a nursery built almost 
as high as the clouds, or I shall pray for a 
massacre of the innooents.” 

He sat down beside her, and iu a very short 
time had soothed away the vexation, of which 
he was, however, far from guessing the real 
cause. 

THE SNOW QUEEN. 

I was a maiden cold na ice, 

My heart won cold and hard aa a atone, 

All da> long in a turret high 
1 sot and watched alone. 

From my turret loophole forth 1 gazed, 

Over a world that was white with mow, 

1 heeded not the dance and long 
In the castle ball below. 

There were gallant knigfata and ladles gay 
In the lighted castle hall below; 

They trailed me to join Uieir revelry, 

Nor recked if I came or no. 

In their careless joy they called mo down, 

It mattered not if 1 came or no ; 

My hands were stiff and blue with oold 
As 1 gazed out over the mow. 

My true-love come with gentle eye», 

And looked through mine down into my heart; 
That gaze was like the soft spring sun, 

Which bids the snow depart. 

Ho look’d straight down into my soul 
With eyes so pensive, soft, an d fair 3 
He gazed into its deepest depti^^f|gf^i 
And read my secret there. 
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He look my unresisting hand, 

Beloved 1 the wintry world of snow 

And ltd mo down the turret stair, 

Is changed to gluddert, brightest green ; 

Through the glittering throng in the castle 

The ice-bound riven glitter and low 

hall, 

Through the sunny woodland scone. 

To the flio that waa biasing there. 

He warn’d mj frosen hands and feet 

Dearest heart I thy love so true 

Has thaw’d this heart of fee and stone; 

By the large hearth-stone with its ruddy blase* 

This heart to all eternity 

The frost of my heart began to melt 

Will beat for thee alone. 

In the light of hie luring gase. 

C. R. 0. 
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JOHN SMITH, ESQUIRE, GENTLEMAN. 

Ik introducing to my readers so old and 
well-known an acquaintance, one who may 
properly be styled 44 Our Mutual Friend,” I 
propose, without in the slightest degree de- 
tecting from his eminently respectable cha- 
racter, to inquire whether he is not (un con- 
sciously, I am aware,) a bit of an impostor, and 
an aasumer of titles to which he has no claim. 
And although some may fear that it must 
be a fearfully radical proceeding to analyse 
a man, and to call him just what he is and 
no more, thus ignoring the conventionalities 
of society, I hope, on the contrary, to show 
that these doctrines are of the highest con- 
servatism. Our friend, John Bmith (I cannot 
cell him 14 Esquire ” until I know that he has 
a right to it), nevertheless claims, or expects to 
be so addressed when written to, and is also 
under the firm impression that he is a gentle- 
man. Everybody in these democratic days is 
a gentleman; and if an angry individual ven- 
tures to assert that you are not one, the answer 
is generally given in the shape of a blow or 
a still more ignominious kick; forty years 
ago it would have been an invitation to a 
brace of pistols. So, if you receive a letter 
addressed Mr. John Smith, you set down the 
writer either as an ignorant person who knows 
no better, or as one who designedly intends to 
■nub you, and you open tho letter with a 
muttered M Confound the fellow ! ” and a de- 
termination not to answer it. Certainly, if 
the proper definition of the word 11 gentle- 
man ’* means one who is perfect in manners, 
education, feelings, and thoughts, and kind 
and considerate toward others, whether high 
or low, it is only a pleasing stretch of fancy to 
assume that you are addressing ono, although 
it is seldom that sOch a paragon is found in 
these days* 

But when we have the direct and rather 
embarrassing question put to us, " Do you 
mean to assert that I am not a gentleman ? ” 
it is as well to know how to deal with it, and, 
if necessary, show that your opinion was only 
expressed in a parliamentary sense. Our 
friend John Smith has, in common with many 
other friends, a weakness for tho aristocracy, 
and thinks it would bo the highest ambition 
of man, either by realising a Urge fortune 
from other people, or by his own brilliant 
talents, to ascend so far in the social scale as 
to become a bird. Perchanoe his ambition 
may be gratified ; but it does not follow that 
he becomes a gentleman for all that. James L’s 
unite followed him from Edinburgh to London 
to entreat his majesty to make her son a 
gentleman. “ My good dame,” said tho king, 
* “I can make him a lord, but it is out of my 


power to make him a gentleman.” And 
Seldon, in his 44rf Table Talk,” goes so far as to 
say, in the rather irreverent manner in which 
they talked in his time, that even the Almighty 
oould not make one. 

These answers, at all events, show one 
thing ; that the word gentleman was then 
much better defined than it is now, and that it 
had certain rights and privileges attached to it, 
of which it is now utterly divested. Indeed 
tho comical manner in which it is often used 
is quite enough to prove that people do not 
know what it means, for not only is every- 
body who wears a decent coat a gentleman, 
but the word is applied by every class of 
society. The porter who lounges in his 
gigantic chair, and condescends to show you 
out, is tho 44 gentleman in tho hall ; ” Joamos 
is the 44 gentleman in uniform ; ” while the valet 
is the 14 gentleman's gentleman.” Again, in 
the snuggery of an inn bar, the appellation is in 
groat request, it being apparently against the 
etiquette of convivial society to speak of your 
| neighbour as a person; and at an ordinary or a 
commercial dinner the same punctiliousness is 
noticed, bagmen, as a rulo, being excessively 
careful of their dignity. Indeed, to descend 
to the bottom of the scale, 1 have more than 
once heard the prisoner in the dock declaring 
that 44 he warn’t a doin' nuffin* till the genel- 
man kem and tuk him up ; ” an epithet 
which has a bland and conciliatory influence 
on Policeman X 51. 

In Germany tho barons used to be styled 
the ‘ 1 noble-born ; ” but, after a while, the 
plebeian element began to ascend, and those 
who got into office were also addressed by their 
flatterers as “noble-born.” Tho barons took 
such umbrage jit this assumption of title, that 
they determined to assume that of ** high- 
well-born,” leaving the 44 noble-bom” to tho 
44 novi homines." Presently, even those latter 
became ashamed of it, and in their turn took 
tho appellation of 44 woll-bom,” leaving the 
old distinction to the burghers and shopkeepers, 
and anybody who chose to be oalled by it. 
It is evident, therefore, that the 44 noble-bom” 
are very much on a par with the 44 gentle- 
men ” of tho present day. What our ances- 
tors thought of the term is sufficiently oxom- 
( plified by the old motto, 11 nobilisftt< tuueitur 
; generoaua," and they included a gentleman 
amongst the nobility of tho land. Ho might 
be a peer ; but it did not therefore follow that 
a poor was a gentleman. Indeed, M. Fern 
do St. Constant, in his work on London (1814), 
seems to have been very strongly of that 
opinion ; for he writes, 44 As the chief port of 
the new peers are monied men, nabobs, mar- 
1 chants, or bankers, who have bought boroughs 
j and eeoonded tho views of the ministry, and 
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who, instead of shedding tlioir blood for the 
state, have sucked up ita marrow ; so the title 
of baronet, which was formerly confined to mili- 
tary exploits, is now givon to army agents and 
contractors, to shopkeepers and apothecaries.’* 

M. do St. Constant, although writing with 
a considerable spice of bitterness, was not 
badly informed, and his sentiments apply in 
the present day, perhaps oven more strongly 
than they did then. What would ho have 
said, I wonder, to the elevation of our rail- 
way contractors and engineers, our bankers, 
and iron-musters ? Indeed, for the matter of 
that, 1 fear that it would bo found that a 
good many recent creations would coiuo under 
tho head of the “ noliiis ” lather than the 
“ tffhtrfH »ms,*’ and that the 44 ltuig penny ” was 
at tho bottom of most of them. < )ccasionally, 
but more rarely, our aristocracy is strengthened 
by tho accession of men famous for deeds of 
chivalry, for renown in statesmanship or tho 
world of letters, and those aro tho truo gentle- 
men of England. But there aro uamqs to be 
found in Burke’s “ Landed Gentry,” or in tho 
“County Families,” which no amount of eleva- 
tion could oimoblo moro than they are already, 
by their unbroken descent for many genera- 
tions, or by their ancestral history ; and not 
only “ the twenty-third I^ord of Hampden,” 
but many a commoner, whoso purse is not os 
long as has pedigree, and whose name, there- 
fore, is not known out of his own county, would 
scoff at tho offer of exchanging his old-esta- 
blished name for that of a new barony. It is 
curious how much ignorance has boon shown as 
to tho truo position of a gentleman ; for evon 
Dr. Johnson, who was generally as accurate as 
he was pedantic, defines him to be, 41 One of 
good extraction, but not noble ; ” whoreas, in all 
tho old heraldio writers and in all proclama- 
tions, citations, and visitations, ho is included 
in the rank of nobles. 

Oamden, who was CUroncioux Bang at 
Arms in 1623, wrote 44 Our noblemen are 
divided into greater and lesser, the lesser aro 
the knights, esquires, and those whom we 
commonly call gentlemen,” And Sir Thomas 
Smith (not an ancestor of our mutual friend, 
I fear,) wrote in the previous century : — 
44 Wherefore to apeak of the commonwealth of 
England, it is governed by three sorts of per- 
sons : the prince, which is called the king or the 
quean ; the gentkme n, which are divided into 
two parts, the barons or eatato of lords, and 
those which he no lords, as knights, esquires, 
and simple gentlemen. The third And last sort 
of persona are named the yeomen, who are not 
called 4 masters,* for that, as 1 said before, per- 
taineth to gentlemen, hut to their surnames 
•dd 4 goodmam* ” One can scarcely fancy 
the toning interest of the present day not 


being allowed to tack even plain 44 Mr.’* 
bofore their names. A gentleman, therefore, 
was one who was known to be noble from 
blood or race ; and an esquire, who took 
precedence of the gentleman, was one entitled 
to boar arms (arm/gpr). It would seem, how- 
ever, that notwithstanding the precedence of 
an esquiroship, it was easier to obtain that 
dignity than to become a gentleman. Ajs in 
the ease of one John Kingston, who was made 
an osquire by giving him a coat of arms, 44 not 
that ho was thereby created a gentleman, but 
that ho was rocoivod into tho state of one.” 
This must havo been an embarrassing position 
for poor John Kingston, who was enabled to 
cluim tho rights of a gentleman, and yet was 
made to understand that ho could not be 
thought os such. However, it was some- 
thing in those days to get a coat of arms at 
all ; for there were not then tho same facilities 
for obtaining them os there are now, when the 
Herald’s College is so quick at furnishing 
armorial boarings to tho anxioub applicant — 
for a consideration. 

Peachum, an author of the 17th century, 
says : — “Coats of arms are sometimes pur- 
chased by stealth, or shuffled into records and 
monuments by painters, glaziers, and carvers. 
But so good an order has been lately estab- 
lished by the Karl Marshal, that this sinister 
dealing is cut off from such mercenary abuses 
of nobility.” The difficulty of imposture was 
still moro enhanced by the periodical visits of 
the Norroy and Olarencieux Kings at Arms, 
who had tho right of summoning the gentry 
to the noarost town, and then and there 
examining their claims to gentility. Woe then 
to tho Smiths who had usurped the title of 
esquire, for not only were their pretensions 
disallowed, but the fact was made public by 
the common crier in the market-place. One 
can fancy the consternation of the parvenus 
when they heard the heralds were coming, 
and knew that the time of exposure was 
drawing nigh, eepooially as they had not the 
advantage of numbers, which the mushrooms 
of the present day can claim. The fret of a 
man’s being a peer did not take away hie 
equally (and in many eases more) honourable 
title of esquire, as the following dedication 
shows: — 41 To the Bight Worshipful Maistar 
Robert Sackvill, Esquire, most worthy son 
and hoir apparent to the Bight Honourable 
Sir Thomas Sackvill, Knight, Lord Buck- 
hurst, the rare hope and only expected imp 
of so noble roots and heir of so antient a 
family.” This singular address shows, more- 
over, that to be an 4 4 imp” in the 16th 
oentury was more respectable than it is now* 

Sir James Lawrenoe, the author of a curious 
work on the nobility of the British gentry, * 
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written about forty years ago, was excessively 
disgusted at the fashion which was even then 
becoming common of calling everybody of 
laudable behaviour a gentleman, and he asks, 
with grave indignation, why not be satisfied 
with calling him a worthy, respectable man, 
and not infer, as we do now, that all the 
lower classes are rascals P And he quotes 
with great gusto the story of a German baron 
who arrived in England and sent for the 
barber. The journeyman or assistant answered 
the summons, and assigned as the reason for 
his coming, that the old gentleman was taken 
ilL Whereupon the Baron went back to Ger- 
many, and declared that the English gentry 
eked out their means by becoming barbers. 
Of course Sir James takes advantage of this 
little story to prove that a man cannot bo in 
trade and be a gentleman, and quotes Sir 
John Eresby’s Travels in 1654 to the effect 
that in France, “trading both procures and 
forfeits gentility, as a gentleman born is 
thought to degrade himself by traffic.” But 
times have greatly changed since Sir John 
Eresby travelled, and even since Sir James 
Lawrence wrote ; and the opinion is gaining 
ground, both in France and England, that it 
is better for a gentleman to soil his fingers in 
trade than to live solely by his pedigree ; 
which, indeed, in these utilitarian days would 
be but poor grazing ground. Half our 
nobility are dependent, directly or indirectly, 
on commerce, and I must say that it does 
famish an apparent excuse for our mutual 
friend to ask why he is not as good a 
gentleman, making his money by the dry- 
saltery business in Thames Street, as Earl 
Dudley or Earl Granvillo, who earn theirs 
by iron and coal mines ? But before I close 
this paper, and finally succeed in making my 
up-to- this- time friend John Smith a bitter 
and envenomed enemy, and thus lose the 
enjoyment of much hospitality at his villa at 
Olapham, 1 would point a moral. 

Lord Macaulay, the most graphic historian 
that England ever had, did not disdain to 
devote an occasional chapter to the manners 
and customs of the people, deeming it a 
natural consequence that those manners exor- 
cised an enormous, though perhaps unseen, 
influence on the history of the nation. Borne 
may think that the universal appellation of 
the term gentleman may be due to an en- 
lightened state of civilisation and an increased 
courtesy in address. There may be something 
in this, but I cannot help thinking al so that a 
great deal of it ia owing to the hurry far 
getting rich that is now, unfortunately, so pre- 
valent amongst us* A man is not, now-a-days, 
content to plod on in a quiet, hopeful m ann er, 

' but he faels that it is a great race, not only to 


live at all, but to live like his equals, or, too 
often, like his betters. The nation has become 
luxurious, and cannot possibly do without 
things at which our forefathers would have 
shrugged their shoulders. How to live on 
a little a year is not so much the question as 
how much show you can make for it. This 
naturally loads to a false position and a desire 
to appear of higher rank than is proper, and 
this desiro pervades every class of society, 
and oven that class which is popularly called 
the Upper Ton Thousand. Mon embark in 
business with a view of doubling their means, 
or they invest in undertakings which promise 
a fabulous dividend, solely to push them- 
selves and their families up the ladder of social 
advancement, and wo are now pretty well 
smarting for our frantic efforts by a crisis in 
which everybody .from the highest to the lowest, 
has more or loss shared. Our mutual friend 
has been a largo holder in one of tho contract 
corporations and also in the London, Chatham, 
and Dover, and, I am sorry to say, in tho 
flush of anticipated dividonds, was preparing 
to remove his snug villa from Olapham Com- 
mon to Eaton Square, giving the ridiculous 
excuse that his present situation had become 
too noisy. But, fortunately for him, perhaps, 
while he was only negotiating, tho crash 
came, and John Smith, Esquire, Gentleman, 
is worth — nothing. For tho future he will 
rail excessively at the other “gentlemen” 
who did not think it beneath them to hold 
forth their ultra-respectable names as induce- 
ments for tho hasty and unwary to invest 
their savings in their ultra-respectable under- 
takings, and perhaps he may give a passing 
thought to the assumptions of people to titles 
which do not, in strict propriety, belong to 
them. G. Phillips Bevaw. 

THORGUNNA’S GHOST. 

This following very curious story is from 
the Eyrbyggja Saga, one of the oldest send 
noblest of the Icelandic histories. As it re- 
sults in an action unique in its way,— a law- 
suit brought against a party <ff ghosts who 
haunted a house, it well merits attention from 
all lovers of curiosities. 

In the summer of 1000, the year in which 
Christianity was established in Iceland, a 
vessel came off ooast near Snoefellness, fall of 
| Irish and natives of the Hebrides, with a faw 
i Norsemen among them ; the ship came from 
Dublin, and lay alongside of Rif, waiting a 
f breeze which might wait her into the firth to 
Dfigverthamess. Some people want off in 
boats from the ness to trade with the ve ss el. 
They found on board a Hebride woman called 
Thorgunna, who, hinted the sailors, hat 
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mures of female attire in her possession, the 
like of which had nevor been Been in Iceland. 
Now whon Thurida, the housewife at Frod- 
river, heard this, she was all excitement to 
get a glimpse of these treasures, far she was a 
dashing, showy sort of a woman. She rowed 
out to tho ship, and on meeting Thorgunna, 
asked her if she had really some first-rate 
lady’s dresses ? Of course she had ; but she 
was not going to part with them to any one, 
was the answer. Then might she see them ? 
humbly asked Thurida. Yes, she might see 
them. 80 the boxes were opened, and the 
Iceland lady examined the foreign apparel. 
It was good, but not so very remarkable as 
she had anticipated ; on tho whole she was a 
bit disappointed, still she would like to pur- 
chase, and sho made a bid. Thorgunna at 
once refused to soil. Thurida then invited ( 
the Ilebridoo lady homo on a visit, and the 
stranger, only too glad to leave the vessel, ac- 
cepted tho invitation with alacrity. 

On tho arrival of tho lady with hor boxes 
at tbo farm, she asked to see her bed, and was j 
showed a convenient closet in tho lower part 
of the hall. There she unlocked hor largest ( 
trunk, and drew forth a suit of bed-clothes of 1 
the most exquisite workmanship, and sho 
spread over tho bed English linen shoots and 
a silken coverlet. From the box she also 
extracted tapestry hangings and curtains to 
surround the couch ; and the like of all theso 
things had never been seen in the island 
before. 

Thurida opened her eyes very wide, and 
asked her guest to share bed-clothes with her. 

4 'Not for all the world," replied the strange 
lady, with sharpness ; 44 I’m not going to pig 
it in the straw, for you, ma’am 1" 

An answer which, the Saga writer assures 
us, did not particularly gratify the good 
woman of the house. 

Thorgunna was stout and tall, disposed to 
become fat, with black eyebrows, a thick head 
of bushy brown hair, and soft eyed. She was 
not much of a talker, nor very merry, and it 
was her wont to go to church ever y day before 
beginning her daily task. Many people took 
her to be about sixty yean old. She worked 
at the loom every day except in hay-making 
time, and then she went forth into the fields 
and stacked her own hay. The summer that 
year was wdt, and the hay had not been car- 
ried on account of the rain, so that at Frod- 
river farm, by autumn, the crop was only half 
out, and the rest was still standing. 

One day appeared bright and cloudless, and 
the fumer, Thorodd, ordered the house to turn 
out for a general hay-making. The strange 
lady worked along with the rest tossing hay 
till the hour of nones, when a black cloud 


crossed the sky from tho north, and by the 
time that prayers had been said such a dark- 
ness had oomo on that it was almost impos- 
sible to see. The hay-makers, at Thorodd’s 
command, raked their hay together into cooks, 
but Thorgunna, for no assignable reason, left 
hers spread. It now became so dark that 
there was no seeing a hand hold up before the 
face, and down came the rain in torrents. It 
did not last many minutes, and then the sky 
cleared, and the evening was as bright as had 
been the morning. 

It was observed by the hay-makers on their 
return to their work, that it had rained blood, 
for all the grass was stained. They spread it, 
and it soon dried up ; but Thorgunna tried in 
vain to dry hers, it had been so thoroughly 
saturated that the sun went down leaving it 
dripping blood, and all her clothes were dis- 
coloured. Thurida asked what could be the 
meaning of tho portent, and Thorgunna an- 
swered that it boded ill to the house and its 
inmates. In tho evening, late,' the strange 
woman returned home, and went to heT closet 
and stripped off her the stained clothes. She 
then lay down in her bed and began to sigh. 
It was soon ascertained that she was ill, and 
when food was brought her she would not 
swallow it. 

Next morning the bonder came to her to 
inquire how she felt, and to learn what turn 
the sickness was likely to take. The poor 
lady told him that she feared her end was ap- 
proaching, and she earnestly besought him to 
attend to her directions as to the disposal of 
her property, not changing any particular, as 
such a change would entail misery on the 
family. Thorodd declared his readiness to 
cany out her wishes to the minutest detail. 

"This, then," said she, "is my last re- 
quest. I desire my body to be taken to 
Bkalholt, if I die of this disease, for I have a 
presentiment that that place will shortly be- 
come the most sacred in tho island, and that 
clerks will be there who will chant over me ; 
and do you reimburse yourself for any outlay 
in carrying this into effect from my chattels. 
Let your wife, Thurida, have my scarlet gown, 
lest she be put out at the further distribution 
of my effects, which I propose. My gold ring 
I bequeath to the church ; but my bed, with 
ita curtains, tapestry, coverlet and sheets, I 
desire to have burned, so that they go into 
nobody's possession. This I desire, not be- 
cause I grudge the use of these handsome 
articles to anybody, but beoauee I foresee that 
the possession of them will be the oause of in- 
numerable quarrels and heartburnings." 

Thorodd promised solemnly to foJfil to the 
letter every particular. 

The complaint now rapidly gained ground 
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and before many days Thorgunna was dead. 
The fanner put her corpse into a coffin ; then 
took all the bed-furniture into the open air, 
and, raising a pile of wood, flung the clothes 
on top of it, and was about to Are the pile, 
when, with a face pale from anxiety and dis- 
may, forth rushed Thurida, to know what in 
tho name of wonder her husband was about to 
do with those treasures of needlework, tho 
coverlet, sheets and curtains of the Btrango 
lady’s bed. 

“Bum them! according to her dying re- 
quest,” replied Thorodd. 

“ Burn them ?” echoed Thurida, casting up 
her hands and eyes ; “ what nonsense! Thor- 
gunna only desired this to be dono because she 
was full of envy lest others should enjoy those 
incomparable treasures.” 

“ But she threatened all kinds of misfor- 
tunes unless I obeyed strictly her injunctions; 
and I promised to fulfil her intentions,” ex- 
postulated the worthy man. 

“Oh, that is all fancy!” exclaimed tho 
wife; “what misfortune can these articles 
possibly bring upon us ?” 

Thorodd still stood out ; but in this, as in 
many another house, the grey mare was tho 
best horse, and what with entreaties, embraces, 
and tears, be was forced to effect a compro- 
mise, and relinquish to his wife the hangings 
and the coverlet in order that he might securo 
immunity for burning tho pillow and tho 
sheets. Tet neither were satisfied, Bays the 
historian. 

Next day preparations wore made for flitting 
the corpse to Skalholt, and trustworthy men 
were secured to accompany it. The body was 
swathed in linen, but not Btitchcd up, it was 
then put into the coffin and placed on horse- 
back. Bo they started with it over the moor, 
and nothing particular happened till they 
reached Valbjarnar plain, whore there are 
many pools and morasses, and the corpse hod 
repeated falls into tho mire. Well, after a bit 
they crossed tho North rar at Eyar-ford, but 
the water was very deep, for there had been 
heavy rains. 

At nightfall they reached Stafholt, and 
askqd the fanner to take them in. Be de- 
clined peremptorily, probably disliking the 
notion of housing a corpse, and he shut tho 
door in their faces. They could go no further 
that night as the Huita was before them, 
which is very deep and broad, and could only 
he traversed in safety by day ; so they took 
the coffin into an outhouse, and after some 
trouble persuaded the fanner to let them sleep 
in hie hall ; but he would not give them any 
food, so they went supperlesa to bed. Scarcely, 
however, was all quiet in the house before a 
strange clatter was heard in the shed serving 


as larder. One of tho farm servants, thinking 
that thieves wero breaking in, stolo to tho 
door, and on looking in beheld a tall naked 
woman, with thick brown hair, busily engaged 
iu preparing food. Tho poor fellow was so 
frightonod that he fled back to bis bed, quak- 
ing like an aspen leaf. In another moment 
the nude figure stalked into the hall, bearing 
victuals in both hands, and these sho placed 
on tho tablo. By tho dim light tho bearers 
recognised Thorgunna, and they understood 
now that sho resented tho churlishness of tho 
host, and had left her coffin to provide food 
for them. The farmer and his wife wero now 
speedily brought to terms, und leaving their 
beds they displayod tho utmost alacrity in 
supplying all the necessities of their guests. 
A tiro was iightod ; tho wot clothes wore 
taken off the travellers ; curd and boor, and a 
stow of ice land- moss, sot before them. 

liist ! — a little noise in tho out-houso ! It 
is only Thorgunna stopping back into her 
coffin. 

Nothing transpired of uny moment during 
the rest of the journey. Tho bearers had but 
to narrate tho story of the preceding night’s 
events, and they wore suro of a roady wolcomo 
wherever they halted. 

At Skalholt all wont well ; tho clerks ac- 
cepted the gold ring, and chanted over tho 
body : they buried her deep, and put gram 
turf over her. Bo, their errand ncf/rnipUshed, 
the servants of Thorodd returned home. 

| At Prod-river there was a large hall, with 
a closed bed-room at one end of it. On either 
side of the hall wero closets ; in one of thoso 
, dried fish wore stacked up, and flour was kopt 
in tho other. Every evening, about meal- 
j timo, a great fire was Iightod in tho hall, and 
men used to sit long before it ere they ad- 
journed to supper. Tho same night that the 
funeral party returned the men were sitting 
chatting round the fire, when suddenly thoy 
perceived a phosphorescent half-moan grow 
I into brilliancy on the wall of the apartment, 
I and travel slowly round the hall against the 
I sun. This appearance continued all the while 
i that the men sat by tho Are, and was visible 
I every ovening after. Thorodd asked Thorir 
Stumplog, his bailiff, what this portended f and 
the man replied that it boded death to some 
one. but to whom he could not say. 

| Shortly after a shepherd came in, gloomy, 
and muttering to himself in a strange manner. 

| When addressed he answered wildly, and they 
j thought he must have lost his wits. The man 
i remained in this state for some little while. 

' One night he went to bed as usual, but in the 
| morning, when the men came to wake him, 
| they found him lying dead in his place. 

He was buried in the church. 
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A few nights after strange sounds were 
heard outside the house ; and one night when 
Thorir Stumpleg went out of the door for 
some purpose, he saw the shepherd stride past 
him. Thorir attempted to slip indoors again, 
but the shepherd grasped him, and after a 
short tussle east him in, so that he fell upon 
the hall floor bruised and severely injured. 
He succeeded in crawling to his bed, but he 
never roso from it again. His body was 
purplo and * swollen. Alter a few days ho 
died, and was buried in the churchyard. Im- 
mediately alter his spectre was seen to walk 
in company with that of the shepherd. 

A servant of Thorir now sickened, and after 
three days’ illnoss, died. Within a few days 
fivo more died. The hist preceding Christmas 
approached, though in thoso days tho fashion 
of fasting was not introduced. In tho closet 
Containing driod lish, tho stack was so big that 
the door could not bo closed, and when fish 
were wanted, a ladder was placed against tho 
pile and tho top fish wore token away for use. 
In the evening, as men sat over tho firo, tho 
stack of driod stock-fish suddenly was upset, 
and when people went to oxamino it, thoy 
could discover no cause. Just before Yule, 
also, Thorodd, tho bonder, went out in a long- 
boat with seven mon to Ness, after some fish, 
and they wore out all night. The same even- 
ing, tho fires having boon kindlod in the hall at 
Prod-river, a seal's head appeared to rise out 
of the floor of the apartment. A servant girl, 
who first saw it, rushed to the door, and 
catching up a bludgeon which lay beside it, 
struck at the seal’s hood. The blow modo the 
head rise higher out of tho floor, and it turned 
its eyes towards tho bed-curtains of Thor- 
gunna. A house- churl now took tho stick 
and beat at tho apparition, but ho fared no 
better, for the hood rose higher at each stroke 
till its fore-fins appeared, and the follow was 
so frightened that he fainted away. Thon up 
came Kiarton, the bondor’s son, a lad of 
twelve, and snatching up a large iron mallet 
for boating tho fish, he brought it down with 
a crash on tho seal’s head. He struck again 
and again, till ho drove it into the floor, much 
as one might drive a pile ; he then beat down 
tho earth over it. 

It was notioed by all that on every occasion 
the lad Kiarton was tho only one who had any 
power over the apparitions. 

Next morning it was ascertained that 
Thorodd and his men had been lost, for tho 
boat was driven ashore near Enni; but tho 
bodies were never recovered. 

Thurida, and her son Kiarton, immediately 
United all their kindred and neighbours to a 
itaeral feast. They had brewed for Yule, 
end now they kept the banquet in commemo- 


ration of the dead. When all the company 
had arrived, and had taken their places — the 
seats of the dead men being, as customary, 
loft vacant — tho hall-door was darkened, and 
tho guests beheld Thorodd and his servants 
enter, dripping with water. All were gratified, 
for at that time it was considered a token of 
favourable acceptance with the goddess B&n if 
the dead men came to the wako ; “ and,” says 
tho Saga writer, “ though we aro Christian 
mon, and baptized, we have faith in the same 
token still.” The spectres walked through 
the hall without greeting any one, and sat 
down before the firo. The servants fled in all 
directions, and the dead men sat silently round 
the flames till the fire died out, then they left 
tho house os they had entered it. This hap- 
pened every evening os long as tho feast con- 
tinued, and some deemed that at tho conclu- 
sion of the festivities the apparition would 
cease. The wake terminated, and the visitors 
dispersed. The fire was lighted os usual to- 
wards dusk, and in, as before, came Thorodd 
and his rotinuo, dripping with water ; they sat 
down before the hearth, and began to wring 
out their clothes. Next came in the spectres 
of Thorir Stumpleg and the six who had died 
in bed after him, and had been buried ; they 
were covered with mould, and they prooeeded 
to shake the mould off their clothes upon 
Thorodd and his men. 

The inmates of the house deserted the room, 
and remained without light and heat in another 
apartment. Next day tho fire was not lighted 
in the hall, but in the other room ; the form- 
people reckoning upon tho ghosts keeping to 
the hall. But no ? in came the spectral train, 
and upon the living men vacating their seats, 
the ghosts occupied them, and sat grimly 
looking into the red fire till it died out, whilst 
the terrified servants spent the evening in tho 
hall. 

On the third day two fires were kindlod — 
one in the hall for the ghosts, and another 
in tho small chamber for the living men ; and 
so it had to be done throughout the whole of 
Yule. 

Fresh disturbances now began in the fish 
closet, and it seemed as though a bull were 
among the fish, tossing them about ; and this 
went on night and day. A man sot the ladder 
against the stack, and climbed to-the top. He 
observed emerging from the pile of stookfish a 
toil like that of a cow which has been singed, 
but soft and covered with hair like that of a 
seal. The fellow caught the tail and pulled 
at it, calling lustily for help. Up ran men 
and women, and all dragged at the tail, but 
none of them oould pull itout ; it seemed stiff 
and dead, yet suddenly it was whisked out of 
their hands, and rasped the ririn of their 
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palms. The stack was now taken down, out 
no traces of the tail could be found, only it 
was discovered that the skin had been peeled 
off the fish, and at the bottom of the stack not 
a bit of flesh was left upon them. 

Thorgrima, the widow of Thorir Stumpleg, 
fall ill shortly after this ; on the evening of 
her burial she was seen £h company with 
Thorir and his party. All those who had seen 
the tail were now attacked, and died — men 
and women. In the autumn there had been 
thirty household servants at Frod-rivor, of 
these now eighteen were dead, the ghosts had 
frightened five away, and at the beginning of 
the month Goa, there remained but sevon. 

Things had thus come to such a pass as to ; 
render ruin imminent, unless some decisive j 
measure were pursued to rid the house of the | 
spectres which haunted it Kiartan, accord- 
jngly, determined on consulting Snorri, the 
Patriarch, his mother's brother, and one of the 
shrewdest men Iceland ever produced. Kiartan I 
reached his uncle's house at Helgafell at the 1 
same time that a priest arrived from Gizor j 
White, the apostle of Iceland. Snorri advised { 
Kiartan to take the priest with him to Frod- 
river, to burn all the bed-furniture of Thor- ( 
gonna, to hold a court at his door, and bring 
a formal action at law against the spectres, 
and then to get the priest to sprinkle the house 
with holy water, and to shrive the survivors 
on the farm. Along with him Snorri sent his 
son Thord Kauai, with six men, that he might 
summons Kiartan's father, considering that 
there might be a little delicacy in the son 
bringing an action against the ghost of his 
own father. 

So it was settled, and Kiartan rode home. 
On his way he called at neighbours' houses 
sod asked help ; so that by the time he reached 
Frod-river his party was considerably swelled. 
It was Candlemas- clay, and they drew up at 
the farm door just after the fires had been 
lighted, and the ghosts had assumed their 
customary places. Kiartan found his mother 
in bed, with all the premonitory symptoms of 
the same complaint which had carried off so 
many others in the house. The lad passed 
the spectres, and going up to the bed of 
Thorgnnna, removed the quilt and curtains 
and every article which had belonged to her. 
Then he pushed boldly up to the fins past the 
ghosts, and took & brand from it. 

In a few minutes he had made a pile of 
brushwood, and had thrown the bod-furniture 
cm top. The flames roared up around the 
| luckless articles and consumed them. A court 
•Was next constituted at the door, according to 
legal forms, and Kiartan summonsed 
Stumpleg, whilst Thord Kauai sum- 
monsed Thorodd for entering a gentleman's 


house without permission, and bringing mis- 
chief and death among liis retainers. 

Every spectro there present was summonsed 
by name in due and legal form. The plaintiffs 
argued their case, and witnesses were called 
and examined. Tho defendants wore asked 
what exceptions they had to plead, and upon 
their remaining silent, sentence was pro- 
nounced. Each caso was taken separately, 
and the court sat long. The first action dis- 
posed of was that against Thorir. lie was 
ordered to leave the house forthwith. Upon 
hearing this decree of the court, Stumpleg 
rose from his choir, and B&id, — 

** I sat whilst sit I might," and hobbled out 
of the hall by the door opposite to that before 
which the court was held. 

The case of tho shepherd was next disposed 
of. On hearing the sentence ho rose, — 

“I go; better had I been dismissed before," 
he vanished through the door. 

When Thorgrima was ordered to deport, aho 
followed the others, saying, — 

11 1 remained whilst to remain was lawful." 
Each who left said a few words which 
evinced a disinclination to desert the fire-side 
for the grave and sea-depths. 

The last to go was Thorodd, and he said, — 
“ There is now no peace for us here: wo 
are flitting one by one." 

After this Kiartan went in, and the priest 
took holy water and sprinkled tho walls of the 
house; then ho sang mass, and performed 
many ceremonies. 

So the Hpectros haunted Frod-river no more, 
and Thurida got better rapidly ; and the pros- 
pects of the farm mended speedily. 

S. Bawko-Gould. 

A QUEER STORY ABOUT BANDITTI, 

in CTfos $A(ts* 

Pabt n. 

My arm was now taken by him who waa 
to bo my gaoler^ and a dozen or two of paces 
over a flagged pavement brought us to a door, 
i which ho opened. We passed through this, 
and after proceeding a short distance we 
stopped, and I was delighted at finding the 
; bandage removed from my eyes. 

{ As soon os I was able to distinguish otjoots, 

] for the sudden glare of light almost blinded 
I me at first, I discovered that I waa in a capa- 
I cious and lofty chamber, the walls of which 
were covered with old tapestry representing 
; the most grotesque hunting soenes. An 
imposing gilt bedstead, with a canopy over 
it of somewhat faded preen damask silk, 
suspended from the ceiling, occupied bat a 
small space in it ; nor did a ponderous, ugly- 
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shaped cabinet of rare marquoterie work, 
flanked by a washing-stand, a dressing -table 
in one of the deep recesses of the windows, 
and a dozen or thereabout of most respeotable 
looking arm-chairs of white and gold, mako 
the room appear anything like furnished or 
comfortablo according to our ideas. The floor 
was of brick, and although the hearth, in the 
vast aperture of the chimney, was piled up with 
blazing logs, there was a cheerless look about 
the place. Now, gentlemon, is it not most extra- 
ordinary that, although not ton minutes Bince 
I had been picturing to myself a robber's 
stronghold, a Gil Bias sort of cavern, with 
massive trap-doors, heavy iron gratings, and 
winding galleries excav&tod in the rock, I 
should hare allowed any feeling of discontent 
to come ovor mo on finding myself introduced 
into a capital bed-room ? 

My conductor, Pepino, who was a square- 
built little fellow, presenting, both in dross and 
appearance, a kind of cross betwoen a tender- 
hearted brigand and a disreputablo valet, had 
been watching me curiously with a pair of 
twinkling little eyes, and having given me 
time to finish my survey of the room, he said, 
“ This is the sloeping chamber of sua ’celenza, 
and this,” pointing to a quantity of wearing 
appai el laid out on the bod, 11 this ,'* — and ho 
laid a sort of comic emphasis, I fancied, on 
the word, — 44 this is sua 'colenza's dress. 
'Celenza will have the goodness to put it on, 
he will find it most pleasant and becoming, it 
is our oustom here,” and ho held up, article 
by article, the parts which compose the holi- 
day dress, as it seemed to mo, of a peasant of 
tho Campagnm. A block velvet jacket with 
breeches of the same, a crimson waistcoat 
with gilt filigree buttons, a neokerchief of 
many colours, and for the chnussurt some most 
inexplicable buskins or mocassins, with endless 
laces. 

As my looks expressed, in ill probability, 
the astonishment I felt at this singular pro- 
posal, Pepino added, “ Eooele nea will find it a 
most commodious and charming oostume. Let 
him be without apprehension ; there may be 
little difficulties in adapting it to his comely 
figure at first; but, if he desires it, I can act 
as his valet, and, perhaps it would be well 
that sua ’oelensa should not lose time; the 
table will be served as soon as sua ’oelensa 
has finished his toilette.” 

Overwhelmed with this politeness, which I 
firmly believed was only assumed for some 
horrid end, perhaps to make my punishment 
more terrible by contrast, 1 obeyed mechani- 
cally, and, alter a time, with the skilfol 
assistance of toy attendant, I sot into my 
dfttfcast which Ware rather tight, by the way. 

X am not going to tell you the trouble I 


had in adapting this costume— which had 
evidently been made for a gentleman at least 
a couple of sizes smaller than myself — to my 
rather stout form; what a work it was the 
fitting on and fastening tho buskins, with all 
their intricacies of lacing, nor the difficulty 
we experienced in gathering up onough of my 
hair to attach a, net bag to it. You smile, 
gentlemen, but, upon my honour, I had a 
really fine head of hair then. The long and 
the short of it is, that in the course of half an 
hour or so, I was pacing up and down the 
room in a fancy dress, endeavouring in vain 
to feel myself at home in it, and quite as 
uncomfortable in every way, mind and body, 
as if I had been about to make my first ap - 
pmmnce on any hoards before an indulgent 
public. On looking at the mirror, I per- 
ceivod myself to be metamorphosed into a 
rather stout bandit, and it struck me— I don’t 
mind confessing as much to you — I had never 
sot eyes on such a truculent ruffian. This arose 
most likely from the distortion of the glass 
— I should be inclined to think it did. 

Pepino was giving a finishing touch or two 
to my dress, when I was startled by the sound 
of a horn — I say startled to a sense of my 
position. Up to this moment I had given 
myself up to the contemplation of the require- 
ments of the moment with a reckless abandon , 
as the French call it. All the horrors of my 
situation were now foroed upon my thoughts 
with stunning violence. I do not know what 
I should have done if Pepino had not recalled 
me to myself by speaking. 

44 Eocelenza," said he, 44 is curious to know 
what tho sound of the horn signifies. I have 
to make him aware that it is the signal for 
going to table, and if he will give himself the 
trouble to follow me, I will conduct him to 
the dining-hall.” 

Without, as it seemed to me, a will of my 
own, I followed my guide through a long 
gallery lined with queer old portraits— 
probably of defunot banditti — who all seemed 
to regard me with a grim smile as X passed 
along. You may think it curious that I was 
able to take notioe of anything whatever, but 
it was not the least remarkable peculiarity of 
my state, that while I was submitting without 
resistance, and almost puppet-like, to the will 
of another, my powers of observation did not 
appear to be in any degree weakened. 

A door at the end of a corridor opened as we 
approached, and Pepino, stopping aside, made „ 
a low bow as he motioned me to enter the 
room. 

Now, although hut little time had been 
allowed me to speculate on the sort of company 
I was likely to meet at table, I bed not been 
without some very unpleasant misgivings on 
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the subject. It now became evident to me 
that the banditti must have possessed them* 
selves of some noble villa, probably after 
murdering the proprietor. Banditti ! why, 
the very name suggested all that was brutal, 
and coarse, and ribald 1 

Imagine, gentlemen, if you can, my sur- 
prise. The room in which I found myself 
was, as most rooms are in Italy, large in 
dimension and lofty. In the middle of it was 
a table laid with a smaller number of covers 
than I could have anticipated, and set out in 
a style in no way according with the generally 
received traditions of brigand household 
arrangements ; it was rather such as might 
have been looked for in an opulent and well- 
appointed mina/je . But what took mo most 
aback was a group of five persons standing 
in conversation near the firo-placo. Three 
were females, elegantly dressed, and though 
the upper port of their facQs was concealed 
under black silk masks, it was easy to discern 
at a gianoe that they were ladies of condition. 
Two men, also masked, made up the party — 
they were attired pretty much in the fashion 
of my costume, but somehow it seemed to set 
upon them more naturally and becomingly. 

The taller of the two advanced to meet me 
as I entered. 

44 Evviva, ami co mio ! ” — (this was rather 
friendly, was it not ?) — 44 Ewiva ! sia il 
benvenuto I ” exclaimed he, at the same time 
seizing my hand, giving it a cordial shako, 
and leading me up to the ladies, to whom he 
presented me in these words : 44 Mesdames, 
I have the distinguished honour of presenting 
to you the Signore Don Perciogmoro ” — (my 
name is Ogmore — Percy Ogmore ; the fellow 
had turned it into Italian after reading it, 
I suppose, on the brass-plate of my desk, 
when he broke it open) — “ the Signor Don 
Perciogmoro, one of ours, or, at least, about 
to become one ; you will observe that his so 
cheerfully and readily adopting our costume 
I a the moat ample pledge of his good faith ” — 
(Holy powers ! I, Percy Ogmore — I, one of 
theirs ! /, a bandit ! Horrible thought !) 

44 These ladies,” he continued, without 
noticing my look of dismay, 41 are the Donna 
InesQla, her daughter the Donna Amalia, 
and this, her niece the Donna Annina. This 
gentleman is — my lieutenant, Don Rinaldo 
Malpoaso,” 

I bowed to each of the ladies a * he named 
. them, quite ae low as my very unpleasantly 
tight velvets would allow me, and then rather 
more stiffly to lieutenant Don Binaldo MaV 


And now,” continued the tall bandit — 
u now for dinner. If you will offer your arm, 
■ignore, to the Donna Instills, we will to 


table. I ought, by-the-by, to havo intro- 
duced myself : know me, then, aa the Capitano 
Castronero, at your service. Your appetite, I 
hope, is good.” 

I do not know how it was ; perhaps it arose 
from a certain facility, hereditary, I believe, 
in my family, of adapting oneself to oircum- 
stanoes — especially when these circumstances 
are agreeable; or, it might have been from 
the sight of a capital dinner served in first- 
rate style ; but, certain it is, that I gave 
myself up to tho enjoyment of tho present 
moment without the least reserve. The wines, 
were, if possible, better than the dinner. 
Such Lagryma ! By Jove ! it makes my 
mouth water now to think of it. I assure 
you it has been a matter of murb self-reproach 
to mo ever since that I omitted to got tho 
address of my host’s wine merchant. The 
odds are, however, tho follow know nothing 
about it. He found it in tho cellar, when he 
took possession of the villa ; but I might have 
got it from the butler. 

And there I was, seated next to one of the 
prettiest — I know she was— -one of the prettiest 
of brunettes, that is, if the uppor part of hefface 
corresponded to tho lower, which of course it 
did. What a mouth! what a dear little 
dimpled chin ! what — oh, dear ! 

The conversation was most animated and 
agreeable. I really wont tho length of 
hazarding a joke or two, and ceitainly suc- 
ceeded in making my charming neighbour 
laugh heartily. I never enjoyed a dinner 
more, and if an ugly thought did cross my 
mind as to the probable fate of the owner of 
the villa, how he might be languishing in a 
dungeon, in chains, perhaps, it was merely a 
passing thought. Besides, what businoss was 
it of mine ? As to my own awkward position 
and my probable fate, I give you my word it 
never once occurred to mo to speculate on the 
subject. I remember considering the conduct 
of the old lady.'lnesilla, and her daughter, 
rather heartless. * To be sure, my charming 
neighbour Annina was the merriest of them 
all, but then she was only the old lady’# nww, 
The murdered proprietor of the villa-— if the 
villains had murdered him — was after all only 
a connection of hers, noCa relation. Who 
knows, too, if hie death might not be looked 
upon ae a happy release 1 Moat lifcaly it m 
The circumstanoe of the whole party being 
masked at dinner peculiar; it struck me 
so at the time. Bui then, you know, I was a 
stranger, it would not do to let me recognise 
their features. 

In the meantimo there I was — after being 
foully robbed, (even the very garment# I eat 
in were not ffly owh,) a all I knew, 

under sentence of deat h, mk ■ I was, I say, 
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in a state of supreme happiness and enjoy- 
ment. 

The poor old Dominie’s situation occurred 
to me once, and on my questioning the lieu- 
tenant about him, ho bid me make my mind 
oasy about him, saying that he was well pro- 
vided for. Provided for ! that might have 

been a oant word for his being but no ; I 

could not bring myself to bolieve that persons 
who wero treating me with such vory distin- 
guished hospitality could havo been guilty of 
porpotrating any enormity towards an inof- 
fonsive old man. In short, I began to con- 
ceive a very good opinion of ray entertainers, 
dropping, one by one, my prejudices against 
banditti in general, and I bad already come 
to the conclusion that the profession, like its 
patron, might not, after all, be so black as it 
is painted. 

The conversation was, as I havo beforo ob- 
served, lively enough ; it would have been bad 
taste in me to ask any questions about my 
carriage and servant, to say nothing of my 
wardrobe and effects; such interrogations j 
would havo been indiscreet : for, like all other 
professional men, thieves must naturally be j 
averso to “ talking shop ” in society ; besides, 

I took my cu« from tho ladies, who, in spito | 
of their boreavod position, appeared choerful j 
and eon ten ted. They, the ladios, I mean, i 
paid me a good many pretty compliments on 
my appearance generally, and tho singular j 
beoomingnosn of my dross, while I, in return, 
made some rather well-turned replies to tho 
sallies of my fascinating neighbour, who re- 
ceived them with evident pleasure. 

There was only one drawback to my happi- 
ness all this time, trifling perhaps in itself, 
but which, nevertheless, had tho effoct of 
cramping my energies, and curbing that 
Wat after, as the French term it, that free- 
dom of action and gay utpandon of which 1 felt 
capable— -this was the excossive tightness of 
my velvets. Whether I leaned backward or 
forward, or turned to this side or that, it was 
all the same. I was under the perpetual 
apprehension that something or other must 
inevitably go— burst, in fact. 

A handsome dessert, 41 comprising aHTthe 
delicacies of the season,” wound up the dinner. 
We Wore served by two tall footmon in very 
long tailod livery coats, the seams covered 
with gold lace, while a serious individual, in 
a sort of black court dress, presided at the 
side-board as major domo. Of course, these 
servants formed part of the establishment of 
the poor gentleman, who, I began by this time 
to think, could be well spared ; nobody seemed 
to care a bit about him. 

After the tall brigand had ^propoeed my 
health fa tlm most ftsfctm and it had 


been drunk with enthusiasm by the whole party, 

I made a neat speech, and then, on the ladies 
rising to leave the table, I gave my arm to the 
pretty Annina, and escortod her to the door, 
which was reverently opened by the severe 
major domo. The othor cavaliers conducted 
tho elder lady and her daughter. 

44 Those popguns of yours,” said the Captain 
C&stronero, as we reseated ourselves at table, 

44 are but poor tools ; your aim was not bad, 
and wo were at rathor close quarters, too.” 

The storm is coming now, thought I ; the 
presence of tho ladios has boon my safeguard 
hitherto. 

44 Gentlemen,” I replied, and I really spoke 
in earnest, for my heart began to warm to 
them, 14 had I only known what estimable 
individuals you are, I give you my word of 
honour I would rather have out off my right 
hand than have shot at you ; but you really 
must pardon me as to the pistols. No, no, I 
assure > ou they are perfect — Nock’s last make. 
(Nock was the great man in those days). 
How you escapod, for the life of me I cannot 
moke out. I rejoice, however, that it did so 
happen. I suppose in my agitation I must 
havo missed my aim.” 

44 Per Bacco ! no, signore ! ” and then, to 
my intense surprise, they each produced from 
their pookets a ball, which bore the marks of 
having been recently discharged. “Judge 
for yourself,” continued the captain ; “ look ! 
hero, you see, ore the two bullets I ” 

Here was a miracle — no mistake about it — 
an evident, palpablo miracle! I recollected 
but too well that their jackets were open and 
their throats bare ; there could have been no 
shirt of moil, no armour. I was dumb- 
foundered. I dare say my uneasiness was 
observed by them, for they good-humouredly 
enough aaseveratod that I had behavstflfkie a 
man, that my coraggio had boon marmigk^ 

»i Mimo, and that I had proved myself to he <%- 
uosiMimo of tho aminzia and the hcnewtlmza of 
galnnlHomtHi, like themsolvos. (I don’t hap- i 
pen to know, gentlemen, whether you spea )m 
Italian ; if you do, you will see the force oi| 
the oompliment.) *’ * 

“And now to our better acquai n tan c e l ” 
said the Capitano. So we filled our glasses, 
and tho wine was so good, and the bottle 
passed so freely, that somehow— I don't know 
how it happened — I retain only a dim recol- 
lection of swearing to join the band, and being 
assisted by my old friend Fepino to the tapes- 
tried room. I have, however, a distinct re- 
membrance of shaking Fepino warmly by the 
hand and vowing eternal friendship to him? 

I no sooner lay down in bed than there was 
a thindy (if I may use the classic wold F) such 
as I shall not readily forget. All the quaint 
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figure* in the tapestry stepped down on the 
floor, and proceeded to go through a sene* of 
the most extraordinary gymnastics. There 
was one old gentleman who made a great im- 
pression upon me; he was mounted upon a 
huge grey Flanders horse, a regular Barclay 
and Perkins’s drayhorse; he wore an enor- 
mous three-cornered hat, and a yellow broad- 
skirted coat with monstrous cuflh. But his 
boots — you should have seen his boots ! a pair | 
of giant fire-buckets ! There was a big brass , 
horn, too, slung over his shoulders, which 
bumped up and down as he went rollicking | 
and caracolling about the room, chasing the < 
laughing Annina into all the corners. 

“ Pepino! Pepino !” 1 called out, for I 
fancied suddenly the bed was moving unoom- j 
fbrtably about, and a strange, grating sound, 
as of wheels on the gravel, was perceptible. 
“Pepino, I say! ” Then, stretching out my 
hand lazily, it came in contact with — what 
do you think ? the nose of my old tutor, who 
was fast asleep; where, do you think? — in the 
carriage! 

I need scarcely tell you that I was wide awake 
now, and there we were in the carriage, pre- 
cisely as when we left Borne. 1 looked out 
of the window — that wretched swamp on either 
side of the road, those obscene buffalos, that 
solemn old heron standing on one leg in the 
pool, it must be the Pontine Marshes ! 

Was it then alt a dream ? Impossible ! 
But my dress P the very same in which I left 
Bome. I tried to awaken the Dominie — hope- 
less ! Was I dreaming still ? The carriage, 
the Dominie, the Pontine Marshes, the buffalos, 
the heron, the air of heaven, was it all a 
delusion ? 

I rubbed my eyes ; I pinched myself till I 
cried out with pain, and having come to the 
conetanon that 1 was indeed awake, I called 
out fa the driver to stop instantly. Gaetano 
•toed at the door, hat in hand. 

“Cos’d, ’celenza P what is the matter?” 
be asked. 

M Open the door, you scoundrel ! ” said I ; 
said, jumping out of the oarriago, I seized him 
by the collar. 

44 Tell me, knave ! ” — (hirhone was the word 
I used) — 41 tell me, soellerate, villain ! as you 
value your life-— where am IP Am I awake P 
what has happened to me ? where is Pepino ? 
where are the banditti P ” and, at every suc- 
ossrive question, I shook the astonished varlot 
man* violently. “ Where did you go yester- 
day with the carriage P Out with it, man ! 
presto 1 I am not to be trifled with ! ” 

Having exhausted all my strength ss well 
a* breath with the exertion, I let go the 


tre mbl i ng wretch, who had j f m a exefaiming 
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vuole ? what is your desire P Non d mia la 
colpa, I am not to blame. Sua ’celenza slept 
so sound, and the Signor Dottore, at Albano, 
we only stopped an hour and a-balf to bait 
the horses. Sua ’oelenza will find a couple of 
nice roasted chickens and bread, as well as a 
bottle of the best red wine, in the right-hand 
pocket of tho carriage,” ho said, in a depre- 
cating tone, as soon as I took my hand from 
his throat ; “ I thought sua ’oelenza aad tho 
Signor Dottore would be hungry before we 
got to Terracina.” 

44 None of your aciooohezze ; don’t try to 
humbug me. I tell you I dined famously.” 

44 Eh, signore, ecusa ; I beg your par- 
don ” 

44 Villain ! ” I cried, as a brilliant thought 
occurred to me ; 44 my pistofa ! quick ! give 
them me from tho front pocket.” 

“Per l’amor di Dio — for God’s sake — I am 
innocent ! Pardon, ’celenza ; don’t shoot me, 
I am the father of a family ! ” and the mise- 
rable creature threw himself upon his knees 
in the middle of the road. 

44 Ass ! dolt ! ” I roared ; 44 the pistols in- 
stantly. Presto ! I am not going to shoot 
you, I only want to see if they have been 
recently discharged.” 

44 Ma ’Celenza ! surely your excellency is 
joking. Oh no ; the pistols are exactly as 
sua ’Celenza placed them this morning ; ” and 
in a moment they were in my hands. 

41 Clean and loaded, by all that is wonder- 
ful ! ” I exclaimed, as I felt the ball with the 
ramrod. And now for tho first time I began 
to be sensible of having a racking headache ; 
so getting into the carriage, I ordered the 
driver to proceed. Gaetano dosed the door 
with a look of intense bewilderment, and I 
shut my eyes and endeavoured to reflect. 

Could it be a dream P But all was so real 
— so palpable — so patent No dfceam ever 
left impression so perfect, so circumstantial. 
The Dominie was still snoring heavily, and all 
my efforts to rouse him were vain. Well, 
thought I, the truth must oome out sooner or 
later, at some time or other. Musing thus, I, 
too, foil asleep, and was roused from my 
torpor by Gaetano, informing me we were 
arrived at Terracina. 

I oould extract nothing from the stolid, 
stupid lout of a votturino, and from the 
Dominie I oould obtain no information to help 
me. He only complained of the most trou- 
blesome dreams, and talked rather incohe- 
rently of having been horribly shaken and 
knocked about, inferring pretty plainly that it 
was I who had been hie tormentor. Ae to 
Gaetano, the fellow evidently avoided me, and 
looked so soared whenever 2 spoke to him, 
that I was oonvinood he thought me mad. 
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It might ham been a drew. I sny, it 
might have been s dream ; but there ware one 
or two oiienmstaaoee which oertainly had a 
rery suspicious appearanoe : one was a griev- 
ooa rant in the nether mrments of my poor 
tutor, which udly ptusled him ; and my neck- 
cloth I found to be tied in a moat mysterious 
knot. Now I waa rather particular about my 
tie, and I am ready to swear I never made 


such % hangman’s knot as that was. But 
the most extraordinary foot is this: I will 
take my affidavit we left Borne on a Wednes- 
day; we slept only three nights upon the 
road at Terracina, at Mala di Gaeta and at 
Santa Agate, and it was Sunday when we got 
to Naples. You may make your own oonolu- 
sions about the matter, gentlemen: I have 
made mine. 
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I have been several times since at Borne, 
but have never fallen in with either the Mar- 
chesino or his cousin. The former, I learned, 
had married and settled on his estate on the 

other side of Italy, and San Q had been 

implicated in some political affair, which 
banished him from Borne. 

“And the Donna Annina?*’ inquired one 
of our party, giving ub a sly look ; “ did you 
ever meet with her, or either of the other 
ladies of your dinner part) P” 1 

u I was going to toll you, 1 * replied our com- ; 
municative friend. " Some five or six years j 
after the events I have been recounting to 
you, I happened to be at one of the carnival 
balls at Borne, These, you know, are held at 
one of the theatres, the pit of which is boarded 
over for the occasion. Alone and unmasked 
I was leaning against one of the boxes, scan- 
ning the different figures as they passed me, 
in the hope of riaogmaing some of the masks. 
A plump little female figure in a plain dommo, 
leaning an the arm of a distinguished looking < 
cavalier, , passed me several times, looking J 
fixedly at mo at each turn. The lady was ! 
evidently describing eloquently some amusing j 
incident or other to her companion, who I 
seemed to enjoy it amaaringty. Presently they l 
approached me, and to my great surprise the 
lady addressed herself to me. 

" So,” said she, with a gay laugh, which it 
struck me I bad heard before, " so the Signor 
Don Pereiogmoro no longer wears his adopted 
costume, fie ! fie I — and it was so very be- 
coming too. Don’t be jealous, caro 
addressing her companion ; “know that this 
is not the first time the *ignf>re and 1 have 
been in masquerade together. But you must 
become friends, and 1 wish much to improve 
OUT old acquaintance. Come to us,” she con- 
tinue# to me in a most friendly tone, “ the 
first leisure moment you have, here is my ad- 
dress ; my husband and myself will give you 
a hearty welcome.” 

Baying these words she put into my hand 
S richly embossed card. The cavalier ex- 
pressed his happiness at the prospect of making 
so pleasant an acquaintance, and the lady, 
who I am certain was no other than the 
charming Annina, giving me a friendly addio, 
they were lost in the crowd. 

As soon asl recovered from my astonishment, 
1 examined the card, on which Was delicately 
engraved — 

44 Frinripessa B i, 

Fftluaso B - 1 mmJi * 9 

4 ‘Then, of course,” inquired I, u you had 
m opportunity of unravelling the mystery T* 

“ Not a bit of it,” returned he; “it happened 
mo st unluckily that the Prmcipessa was from 
hems fibs next day when I called, and I was 


obliged to leave Borne early on the following 
morning. Seven years after this occurrence I 
was again at Home, and on inquiry I found 
that the poor Prmcipessa was dead, and the 
Principe married again.” 

“ Bo thon, you never had any due to the 
adventure?” I asked. 

“ Why no, not exactly ; that is, — woll, I 
don’t mind telling you, but it must go no 
further; rather an absurd thing that hap- 
pened to me ; it annoyed me a good deal at 
the time. It only shows how ill-natured 
stories get about. 

“ 1 was dining one day at Torlonias, and 
there happened to be at table a chattering am 
of a baron, who had been telling a number of 
silly stories, and wbo appeared to be the 
" funny man ” of the party. My attention 
was suddenly attracted by his saying, 11 1 had 
it from the poor Priii cipoiwa B— — i, who was 
actually staying at the villa at the time, and 
saw the fun. How she used to laugh, poor 
dear, whenever she told the story ! You know 
it happened about the time the Marchosino 
was wdiged by the authorities to leave Borne 
for stopping old Casa Vecchia's carriage, and 
“kissing the coutassma. Well, he and Kan 

G , who was up to any wild adventure, 

went to rusticate at the villa belonging to an 
aunt of his, at La Biocia. He was a little, 
fat, conceited follow, this Meestcr Progmoro 
(what a name— Progmoro f ) full of bra</gu- 
docrio ; and his governor was a stiff-necked 
old pedant. They drugged tho latter with his 
own medicine, stopped the carriage near 
Albano, lugged Progmoro out by tho hair of 
his head, and got him up to the Villa, where 
they dressed him up as PoleinaHo, made him 
gloriously drunk, and aftor he had committed 
all sorts of extravagances, they administered 
to him a composing draught, gave him in 

charge to a clever rascal of Ban G 

whom he had recommended to Jdm as telot on 
purpose, and started him off eOdy the next 
morning to Torrarina, ® hk Allow Gaetano 
kept his counsel so woilthat, |*r Jke ce, boor 
Meestcr Progmoro does not la gffW toAtdsbour 
whether it was all a dream erne*. 

" 1 thought it wiser to tala no notion of 
tliis ridiculous story, and did my best to job 
heartily in the laugh it oroated. 

"And now, gentlemen,” said our enter- 
taining friend, as he rose from his chair, " I 
wish you all a very good night, and hope that 
all your adventures with banditti may be ae 
pleasant as you must agree mine to have been. 
1 have livod many years on the continent, hut 
it has never fallen to my lot to meet with 
an adventure which has left eo delightful a 
souvenir behind it as the one 1 have had tike 
pleasure of relating to yen.” 
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JOYCE DOBMEB'S STOBY. 

BY JEAN B ONC (EUR. 


ciupxei; xxxiv — rnoM joyce dormeh’s 

DIAJtY. 

« R. CHESTER and 
Doris did not como a a 
was expected, and Mr. 
Carmichael passed a 
restless night. Aunt 
Lotty thinks it was on 
Hit of the disappoint* 
for he was so eager 
t the trains, and even 
bed on the ono that or* 
i at midnight being met. 
y own opinion is that 
» is something on his 
l, and I can’t help think- 
ing that he’s afraid of what 
may be in the packet. Something about 
himaelf, I suppose ; for I am convinced 
that he opened the one that Doris had, and 
took therefrom his letter to his sister. And 
he used Doris’s seal to seal it up again. 
That seal was never loatl Oh dear! how 
suspicious I am growing, and what a bad 
opinion I have of people l Can I, too, be grow- 
ing deoeitful and insincere, and so judging 
others by myself? No ; I don’t think that I 
am. Mr. Carmichael has deoeived me more 
than once, therefore I am justified in doubting 
him. I can put a great amount of frith in 
people before I find them' out, but I can’t 
afterwards. Is that unchristian, I wonder ? 
I think not, and I do not feel uncharitable 
when I say, that 1 believe Mr. Carmichael 
removed that letter from Doris’s packet, or 
: perhapa he did not find it, and frsurs it is in 
tike one e ntma ts d to Mrs* Chester. 

K.R. I am writing early in the morning, 
as it is a miserable day and I cannot go out 
The bssntifal hoar-freet vanished yesterday, 
and a thaw ert in, and now a drasliag min, 
half-sleet, has begun to frit Well, one can’t 
have unmfred good, either in the weather or 
tnlifr-* 

late each Ufe some Tito must Ml. 

Lifo would not be hfo without it; them must 
be some centrist acme evil, to make the good 
doubly preoKons. Raia is as necessary es sun- 
shine to the earth, sorrow as jo v to the soul 
0 mm. We use always thinking we can 


0 mm. We ewe always thinking we can 
untile mmtfUxm bettsrxrareelves than it is 
settled for us. I wonder if we could, or 


whether we should not find ourselves some- 
thing in the case of Phaeton, if we should have 
on opportunity of trying the experiment. 

1 keep looking out of the window to see 
whether the boy is bringing the letter-bog. 
I can’t settle to anything until the letters 
come. I’m rather glad the post only comes 
in once a day at Craythozpe. 

* • • • • 

The letters have arrived. There is one 
for Mr. Carmichael from Mr. Chester. One 
from Doris for myself. A very short note. 
She will be at Qreen Oake this evening. 
She wonders if 1 shall be surprised at all 
she has to tall me. No, I shall not. I have 
looked forward to it for so long that I am 
quite prepared. 

It is the ending of my story. When the 
wedding is over, and my characters are all dis- 
posed of, I shall have to begin a fresh tale, 
for I don't like a novel carried on after a 
wedding ; it does not seem, according to rule. 
Still there are exceptions. 

Mr. Carmichael is decidedly better since he 
received his letter ; the doctor says he may 
get up for a little towards evoking, so he will 
bo able to receive Mr. Chester. I wonder 
what Mr. Lynn will think of Doris’s engage- 
ment? How pleased Aunt Lotty will be — 
and Mr. Carmichael? /fo won’t like it ; how- 
ever he is but a secondary person now. Them 
is Aunt Lotty calling to me. How unsettled 
I feel this morning ; I can do nothing hut jot 
down unconnected sentences in my diary. 

What can Aunt Lotty want ? 

• • • # • 

It was not Aunt Lotty that wonted me, but 
Mr. Carmichael. 

"What had Dona said tome?” 

“ Nothing especial. Merely that she would 
be at home this evening.” 

" Oh — ” a pause; "does she say anything 
about ths lost document ? " 

« No.” 

“ You am need Mr. Chester*! letter, Joyce.” 

This was an unwonted oqndeaosnsion on 
Mr* Carmichael’s pert, end I wondered what 
undercurrent bed brought it about, for 1 knew 
there must be some meson for it So I took 
Mr* Chester’s note, v 

He bed pmeibid upon Deris to return. He 
hud bed scans difficulty ct first but hud 
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right thing to do, and would be in accordance | 
with her mother's wishes. Therefore she had | 
consented, and he would bring her to Green | 
Oake to-day. He must start again for Borne 
almost immediately, and wished to have an 
interview with Mr. Lynn, so he should stay 
at Craythorpe until the end of the week. 

44 I wonder,” I said, “ that he says nothing 
of the document ; he seemed to think it would 
be of great importance in impressing Doris 
with the necessity of returning.” j 

Mr. Carmichael looked at me keenly. Why 
was he so anxious about this paper ? I 
looked at the letter again. 

"Do you think,” asked Mr. Carmichael, 

44 that, though he makes no mention of this 
paper, it has been the means of inducing 
Doris to return to us P ” 

Why did he ask my opinion ? What was 
my opinion worth in comparison with that of 
a man of Mr. Carmichael's acuteness r It 
must be his illness that had rendered him so 
nervous and willing to lean upon a weaker 
judgment., I hesitated what to reply. How 
could I say 44 Yes ” or 41 No,” though 44 No ” 
was my own conviction P And Mr. Carmi- 
chael still awaited my answer. Suddenly I 
remembered Denis's letter, there was a mes- 
sage in it for her unde. I drew it from my 
pocket and glanced over it. There was 
nothing to give any due to this message, but 
I felt that had there been any additional cause 
for disliking Mr. Carmichael, Doris would 
never have written it Therefore I replied at 
once, \ 

•• No, I think the document is not found.” j 

Mr. Carmichael's countenance, which was 
already lees clouded than it had been, grew 
positively sunshiny. 

44 You am a sensible girl, Joyce. 1 think 
the document is lost.” 

Not that it much mattered now what there 
was in it to Mr. Carmichael’s disadvantage, 
since Doris would not be much longer under 
Ids roof. And I wondered if Mr. Carmichael 
had arrived at another conclusion from his 
letter. I suppose not, though I could have 
gathered it from Mr. Chester’s letter as easily 
as X did from Doris's. But then women do 
draw conclusions much more readily and with 
lass evidence than men, at 1 had even now 
an opportunity of testifying. And whet is 
mom, their perceptions are generally correct, 
even though the evidence seems against them. 
They have a sublime illogical way of dispens- 
ing surroundings and ambiguities, and walk- 
ing straight through a mass of plausible 
arguments and statements, and arriving by a 
short out at the truth. I think Mr. Oarmi- 
etthei had wisdom enough to allow this qtuH- 
fleatton to women in general, though I think 


he considered Aunt Lotty as an exception to 
the rule. At any rate, he seemed quite to rely 
on my decision, and was altogether in a very 
good humour. Aunt Lotty waa delighted 
with the improvement in his health and 
spirits. 

44 You see, dear, good nows is the best 
medicine after all, and his mind's at rest 
about Doris now. He has been terribly 
harassed about her, and no wonder. I shall 
be more than half inclined to scold her 
when she comes for causing us all so *nu^h 
anxiety." 

But, of course, when Doris did come, all 
Aunt Lotty's anger vanished, and the pro- 
digal was not welcomed with greater rejoic- 
ings than was Doris at Green Oake. Mr. 
Carmichael was a little constrained in his 
manner both to Doris and Mr. Chester, but it 
wore off after be had contrived to edge in the 
question that was still to a certain extent 
undecided. 

44 Did you find the document useful in 
backing up your arguments P” asked Mr. 
Carmichael, with apparent carelessness. 

But I, being an interested observer, noted 
the eager look in his eye, and the anxiety 
with which he awaited Mr. Chester's reply. 
And 1 knew that he was determined to know 
the worst at once, whatever that might bo. 

44 1 am sorry to say,” returned Mr. Chester, 
•< that the document must have been lost on 
my journey. If I had not induced Doris to 
come back to Craythorpe without it, I should 
never have forgiven myself for being so care- 
less. But, great as is the loss in one point of 
view, I presume that Mr. Lynn's packet 
contains the same information. At least, 
Mrs. Carmichael told me that she was pre- 
paring a similar document to place in Doris's 
own hands.” 

Mr. Carmichael, in a lass constrained tone, 
answered • 

41 Doubtless, and it will be a great comfort 
to Doris to read her mother's sorrow Ail story.” 

For, of course, Xhms knew no particulars ; 
she at present was merely acquainted with 
the fact that, after a separation of more than 
eighteen years, she was restored to her father 
through her mother’s de a t h. 

Frau time to tame X looked at Ur, Chester 
to see* whether he still felt any annoyance at 
my foolishness when he was at Green Oake the 
other day. He looked very grave, and when 
I spoke to him be did not answer as he used 
to do; There wae something very cold and 
constrained in his manner— no wonder. 
There was a ring at the hell-door. 

44 It will be Mr. Lynn,” arid Aunt Lotty. 

It wae Mr. Lynn, hot be did not come 
hate the drawing-room. 
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Doris sprang up and seised Mr. Chester 
by the arm ; she was trembling very much. 

“ My mother’s husband 1 Oh, Gabriel ! ” 

44 Your father, Doris.** 

44 It is so strange,** she said ; 44 I cannot 
believe it.** 

Mr. Lynn had gone into Mr. Carmichael’s 
study ; he wished to see Doris alone. And 

Dons went to him. 

* • • • • 

| When Doris camo to the little porch-room, 
I saw that she had been crying. She sat 
down by me, and putting her arms round me, 
i leaned her head upon my shoulder, but it was 
some time before she spoke. Then she said : 

“ My poor, poor mother ! ” 

She could not get that thought out of her 
head. 

44 And your fathor, Doris P ** 

I “ Yes, he is to be pitied, too ; he has 
| suffered much. But men cannot suffer as 

I I women do ; they have more to think of, more 
I to take interest in; they go out into the 
i world, and it is so large a held that they con 
1 lose themselves in it, and forget partially, if 

not wholly, their troubles ; but a woman 
| stays quietly at homo, within a narrow circle, 

| and cannot so easily withdraw herself from 
< herself. She has to go on patiently bearing 
i her sorrow, until it wears itself out or wears 
, her out. She can do nothing but wait quietly 
until the end comes. Oh, Joyce, how my 
mother must have grieved, and I hare never 
oomforted her ! ** 

44 But you could not, Doris ; you did not 
know her trouble.” 

44 Why did she not toll me P I oould, per- 
haps, have helped her to bear it.’* 

“No, Doris,** said I, soothingly, 41 there 
are some griefs that each must bear alone. 
And this was one. Your mother was wiser 
than you.'* 

44 Mr. Lynn— I cannot quite cell him father 
yet, it seems ell like a * dream — has been 
asking me so much about her, making me tell 
him every particular of her life and of her 
death. He thinks of her just as if he had but 
parted with her yesterday, although it is 
almost nineteen years since they said good- 
bye to one another. He told mo all about 
that parting, Joyoe.” 

44 But how wae it that he was so long 
away P How was it that hs was supposed to 
be murdered P " 

44 Ho was loft for murdered on the shore, 
but there happened to be a vessel anchoring 
in the bay from which a boat had been put off 
to get water. The sodom found Mr. Lynn 
lying on the beech, still alive, but insensible, 
m they took him off to the ship. It was some 
days before hs recovered his oonssiousnsss 


entirely, and then he found himself in a 
sailing-vessel far away at sea. After many 
misadventures he at length reached England, 
where he took the first ship bound for 
Australia. But he was too late. In the 
meantime my mother had sailed in the 
Albatross ! ** 

And Doris, shuddering, crept closer to me. 

44 Joyoe, \ wonder why these things are 
permitted. What had my mother done that 
such a life of suffering should be hers P They 
say that our lots on earth are tolerably equal, 
if one thing is b&lanoed against another. I 
don't believe it; our lots are not equal.” 

I did not exactly know bow to reply ; it 
was scarcely the ‘time to enter into an argu- 
ment upon the subject; besides I was not 
quite sure which aide I should take myself. 
Therefore, I only said : 

44 It is all over now, Doris ; she is at peace, 
her troubles are ended, and the question that 
you have asked is answered to her now. In 
the end we shall doubtless know the meaning 
and the purpose of much that seems mysterious 
now.” 

And then we spoke of Mr. Lynn again. 

44 Ho is so kind, so thoughtful, Joyce,'* said 
Doris ; 44 but I am not going to Lynnoourt 
just yet I shall go every day and get ac- 
customed to it first ; it would be such a sudden 
change for poor Doris Gresford — I’m glad my 
name isn't really Carmichael,’* aha put in 
parenthetically ; 44 such a sudden change — to 
beoome all at once mistress of a grand house 
like Lynnoourt ! I shall stay with you a little 
longer, Joyce, till it is all made known that I 
am Mr. Lynn's daughter.” 

44 And then you will go to Lynnoourt and 
stay until ” 

44 Until what P ” asked Doris, looking up at 
me. * 

I looked down at her. 

44 Tell me,” I said. 

44 Until I marry Gabriel,” answered Dona, 
calmly. 44 Are you surprised, Joyoe P ” 

44 Not in the least; I have always expected 
it” 

44 1 have not," returned Doris ; 44 1 had not 
the slightest idea that Gabriel oared for me.” 

44 Nor that you oared for him ?” I asked, in 
a half jesting tone, for I was almost afraid of 
betraying myself. 

44 No,” replied Doris, very seriously, 44 and 
I'm not quite sure that I do now." 

cnuttx&E xxxv. 

Whxub men accomplish an olgeot that they 
have sea l o u sly and peveeverinfcly worked for, 
it often happens that the satisfaction they 
anticipated is by no minus realised whentbs 
result is gained. 


This depends on several causes ; either they 
find that the object has not been worth the 
pains bestowed upon it, or they are too worn 
out with all their watching and waiting 
thoroughly to enjoy the fruit of their labours, 
or it may be that the object does not com- 
prehend in its final results all the advantages 
that at first sight appeared to belong to it. | 
Mr. Carmichael had accomplished his object, 
bat he experienced little or no satisfaction. 
The gleam of triumph that had brightened his 
countenance during its prosecution had faded j 
away and had given place to a restless, anxious 
look. His eye nervously glanced round as j 
though he thought that everyone was observ- ! 
ing him. But feam on that point were wholly ' 
superfluous; each one was too much engrossed j 
with his or her own thoughts to bestow much 1 
attention upon what might be passing in an- j 
other’s mind. I 

Mr. Carmichael's niece was an heiress. 1 
Lynncourt would oome into her possession, 
and John Qresford’s son would lose his in- 1 
heritanoe. It would even pass out of John , 
Greaford’a own hands, through his, Mr. Car- , 
michaeTs, niece. Yes, this was all aocom- j 
plished. Everything had gone smoothly, ' 
though once or twice he certainly had been | 
in danger of failing in his plans. And Mr. 1 
Carmichael tried to put the thought of his 
danger for from him. It was over now, and j 
he rubbed his hands feebly, very feebly, for 1 
be was stall weak ; the attack had left him by 
no* means himself, and he started at every , 
sound. There was a vague, uncomfortable . 
sensation in his mind, too, that he could not 
■1»V» off. Pshaw ! he should feel differently 
when th« illness had passed off. If he could 
get out into the fresh air this restlessness 
would' vanish. Why did people look at him as 
though they wished to quostion him P He was 
not bound to answer. What a coward ho 
was t Of what was he afraid ? The proofs 
were all dear. There was no doubt upon the 
subject. Mr. Gresford Lynn had owned his 
daughter, — and his son was disinherited. 
Mir. Carmichael had accomplished what he 
sought. He had had bis revenge. And what 
was it worth P Had be benefited himself P 
No. Had he annoyed Mr. Lynn t No. 

Mr. Lynn cared nothing for the property. 
Mr. Lynn's feeling was one of absorbing 
thankfulness at having found hk daughter : 
the child of his beloved wile* the solace of 
her years of supposed widowhood, the consola- 
tion of her lest anguish-stricken days. The 
loss of the p r ope r t y was gain to him since he 
hud found hie child. He scam could express 
Mi g iut i tade to Mr. Carmichael, and the old 
b ar rier that hud existed between the two men 
for mm than twenty yean wae broken down. 
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They were brothers-in-law. They had an 
interest in oommon. Mr. Lynn had forgotten 
and forgiven ; yes, more than forgiven, he 
had blessed his enemy. And Mr. Carmichael ? 
No, he had not forgotten, he seemed to have 
only brought the past nearer to him ; it dung 
to him and would not leave him. And for 
forgiveness, what had he to forgive? He 
almost wished that he had kept his sister's 
secret. He was by no means sure that he 
was glad of his success. He had benofited 
Mr. Lynn. He had benefited Mr. Chester. 
He had not benefited himself. 

Mr. Chester was going to marry Doris. 
Aunt Lotty’s prognostications had proved 
correct. Mr. Lynn was pleased with him, 
and he had been a friend to his wife. And 
Mr. Chester was staying at Lynncourt, for 
Mr. Lynn was oagor to obtain as much in- 
formation as possible concerning his wife's 
earlier days in the South. Aunt Lotty was 
in oxtremo dolight, and Joyce was as usual 
the recipient of her confidences. 

“ You see, dear," said she, “how wonder- 
fully things turn out for the best. I felt sure 
that Mr. Lynn would liko Mr. Chester if he 
could only see him ; it's just what I always 
Said. Ah I if my poor sister-in-law were alive, 
how happy she would be ! I wonder if people 
in heaven know what's going on upon 
earth.” 

“ I don’t know,” replied Joyce, absently. 

44 Dear mo ! no, of course, how should one 
know ?” responded Aunt Lotty, hastily. “ I 
hope it was not an irreverent thought, but 
one can't help speculating a little sometimes, 
and wondering if people do know what's going 
on, — angels 1 mean, not people, of course; 
for they're not people, but something else. I 
don’t know if they're even angels,” and Aunt 
Lotty stopped in bewilderment. “ But what- 
ever they are," she went on, 44 one can't 
help thinking of these things. I remember 
thinking, when the old rector died, what a 
comfort it would be to him if he could only 
eee his funeral. All the people in the village 
attended, and there wae not a house but had 
the shutters dosed. But still, perhaps, 
people mightn’t case for these things after 
death.” 

And again Joyoe replied, 44 1 don’t know.” 

* 4 But why should I be talking of death* 
and funerals with this wedding to my head, I 
osn’t imagine. They say to dream of a 
frmeral is a sure sign of a wedding, and I 
suppose I am half dreaming now, or alee I 
shouldn't !)# thinking of such strange things.” 
And Aunt Lotty opened her eyes wide, as tf to 
assure herself of the foot that she wae really 
awake* “ If any one could write a story,” 
•he continued, 44 what a story this would 
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make ! And the wedding would be such a 
nice ending. Of ootfrse, they’ll walk to the 
church, it's bo near the house. And the 
bridesmaids, —-but, Joyce dear, I wonder who 
the others will be;’* and, overcome by the 
difficulty, Aunt Lotty paused abruptly. And 
Joyce could not help her out of it. 

“ There’s Mr. Carmichael’s bell,” resumed 
Aunt Lotty, “ I must go. Joyoe dear, I'm 
not quite easy about Mr. Carmichael ; he’s by 
no means himself again. All this worry and 
excitement has boon too much for him. I’ve 
felt it myself, and what must he have done, 
as his sister’s nearer to him than she is to me? 
And Doris is his own niece. Not but that 
he's partial to you. Joyoe, and thinks a good 
deal of your sense, and I’m thankful he does, 
as you’re my nioce. It makes things pleasant ; 
and you're a good girl, Joyoe, and a great 
comfort.” 

And Aunt Lotty went away. 

Joyce sat down before a large embroidery 
frame and tried to work ; but after taking 
one or two stitches, she rose and walked up i 
and down the room ; then, stopping at the 
window, she looked out ovor the gardon from 
which the snow had half* melted, so that the 
lawn looked like whito and green patchwork. 
The garden gate swung on its hinges, and Mr. i 
Chester and Doris appeared. And Joyoe 
retreated to the embroidery frame, and was 
bending over it when Mi. Chester entered 
the room. had not seen him alone 

since the day that he called on his way to 
Linton. 

He went to the fire-plaoe, and stood leaning 
against it ; but he teemed to have no inclina- 
tion to enter into conversation. Joyoe broke 
the silence by asking : 

M Have you been along walk, Mr. Chester P” 

44 1 have been looking at Doris’s favourite 
view, now that it is white with snow,” he 
returned. 

“It must look very different from the 
sketch you took.” 

44 Very, and I have been looking at it with 
very different feelings from those that then 
poseeeseA me, Mias Dormer, It is strange 
hew a few months will work quite a revolu- 
tion in one's life end notions. How much has 
passed since, that none of us eould expect ; 
or, at least, none excepting Mr. Carmichael, 
He knew of all this at that time, though why 
the revelation was not made sooner I cannot 


M Perhaps Mr. Oatmkhael had not all has 
proofs then,” 

" Mr. Carmichael it impenetrable,” relumed 
Ifo Gbetisr. own he baffles me.” 

«« Ymt" rejoined Joyce, interrogatively. 
"Miss Dormer,” said Mr. Charier very 


gravely, after a short pause, 94 I asked yon a 
question once, and I am going to ask it again 
now.” 

Joyce looked up. “ Well ? ” she w tf d , 

44 Do you distrust Mr. Carmichael still P ” 

Joyce hesitated. 

44 Remember your opinion is as safe with 
me now as it was then. Have late events 
inspired you with mere confidence ? ” 

“ They have not,” replied Joyce. “I am 
sorry to say that I distrust him still. I have 
perhaps no right to say this, but I cannot 
help feeling that there is something kept 
back, something that he fears. I dare 
scarcely even shape my floating ideas into 
sober thoughts, much less into words. I 
hardly know what I think, but I regret deeply 
that Doris’s packet is lost.” 

“ You cannot regret it so much as I do. 
Miss Dormer. Thm is however one front 
hopo of its recovery, but so frunt, that I don’t 
look forward to it. And now thdt Doris is 
quite reconciled to going to Lynnoouxt, it is 
not perhaps of so much importance; I 
hope it may bo found.” 

4 4 Mr. Carmichael does not.” 

44 Miss Dormer ! ” 

44 Mr. Carmichael is greatly relieved by the 
loss of that packet,” continued Joyce. 41 Per- 
haps I ought not to mention this, but you are 
now so intimately concerned in everything 
affecting Doris, that I do not feel as if I oould 
lot you go without telling you of my suspi- 
cion, and I am going to ask you something. 
If this packet should be found, and if, as I 
believe, it contains anything to Mr. Car- 
michael’s discredit, will you, for my aunt's 
sake, use your influ e n ce that he may be 
leniently dealt with ? ” 

Mr. Chester had quitted the fire-plaoe, and 
seated himself by the embroidery frame. As 
Joyce spoke he drew nearer, and looked at 
her earnestly and wondaringly. 

44 What do you suspect, Miss Dormer?” 

41 That, I dare not hint beyond what I have 
said,” returned Joyoe. 44 Rut will you pro- 
mise what I have asked, for my aunt’ft sake? 
What would become of poor Aunt Lotty if 
her belief in Mr. Carmichael were shaken?” 

44 X do promise you. Miss Dormer. If the 
packet should be found, Doris will be the diet 
to read it, and I think I may say & at yon 
will be the second, and whatever you fed 
right to advise £<**» with regard to its con- 
tents I shall take *a my guide in the matter." 

Then he did not quite demise her after her 
foolish outbreak. She feU almost grateful to 
him, as though she washed to thank him for 
not judging her harshly. However, her 
wishes did not shape themeebrieinto word*; 
indeed she might have fowpfl it jp 



express her feelings so Hist he would here many words that there is at least one point 
understood her, therefore she wisely left the upon which Miss Bonner and I agree/’ 
subject alone. And Joyoe replied, “I do think that Mr. 

° If yon find the packet, will yon send it Carmichael abstracted from that packet some 
to Lynnoonrt and not to Green Oake ? ” she paper or papers prejudicial to himself/’ 
said. 41 When P ” 

And again Mr. Chester gazed at her in- 44 Soon after Boris's arrival at Green Oake/’ 
qtdsitively. 44 And this was why yon refesed to take 

44 Certainly ; but, Miss Dormer—” charge of the packet for me P ” 

44 No,” she said, interrupting him, 44 you 44 Yes ; but, Mr. Chester, yon must ask me 
mut trust me implicitly. Relieve, that on no more questions. It is my torn to ask 
Boris’s account I will, as I once promised some now/' 

Before, act to the best of my ability and my “ I shall be happy to answer them.” Mr. 
conscience. Will you not trust me P ” Chester spoke listlessly, and leaned back in 

And she returned his steady gaze. his chair, with his eyes half-dosed. He did 

44 1 will,” he replied ; 44 but I shall never- not seem to be thinking of what he was aay- 
thelces ask you one more question, and 1 give f mg, but rather to be indulging in a reverie, 
yon my wanl that your answer shall be safe j that had nothing whatever to do with the 
with me. Bo you think that Mr. Carmichael present. 

removed any paper or^papers from Mr. Lynn’s I Joyce perceived this at once, and her courage 
packet ?*” ! almost failed her. Mr. Chester evidently took 

Joyce did think so, but the question had never little interest in anything she might have to 
been So startlingly brought before her, never < say. Still she had felt so vexed, so unoom- 
made so real, so tangible. She was almost , fortabie, during the last few days, that she 
afraid of hearing herself acknowledge it. But felt she must make an effort, whatever it 
Mr. Chester had no intention of being left might cost her, to clear herself from the wrong 
without an answer. impression that Mr. Chester must have formed 

44 Mr. Carmichael is a bold man/* said be, of her. And yet why need she care what he 
44 and a skilful one.” thought of her P Was it of any importance P 

44 He was,” answered Joyce, 44 but be is But she did so wish to be judged nghtly. 
altered by this illness ; he is by no means Judged rightly ! Who does not wish to be 
the same man.” judged rightly ? And who does not signally 

[ 44 No, he is a good deal shaken. My opi- fail in endeavouring to be so P Few will take 

Stan is that he’s just the sort of person to go a man’s evidence of himself, they prefer their 
all at once, and I should gimtly fear any own preconceived opinion. Therefore, as a 
r et ur n of this seizure.” general rule, explanations go for nothing or 

44 Boor Aunt Lotty,” said Joyce musingly, worse than nothing; one must sit down quietly 
Mr. Chester shrugged his shoulders. and patiently bear blame for motives wrongly 

44 Bo you imagine your aunt’s life to be a imputed. True, it is hard to suffer, and per- 
psrttanUtriy happy one P” be asked. haps one does not derive a superabundance of 

44 1 think she has a belief in it,” returned consolation from the feet that thero are hun- 
Joyse. dreds and th o usand s suffering an like manner. 

44 Bather a left-handed way of answering a Brill, it is a sort of profit and loss smugs* 
question,” said he. mmt in moral economics that must suffice to 

44 1> think than that Aunt Lotty does con- satisfy us. 
site it a happy one. tihe regards Mr. Car- But Joyce felt it unsatisfying, so she went 
miohaet as a demigod, and I should be sorry blunderingly into what she hoped might tom 
to see him dismounted from the pedestal cm out a satisfeotoxy explanation of the hair- 
which she has placed him. I believe, if any- burning a few nighta stop, 
thing should happen, that is, if he should die, 44 1 am sfraid yon think me hasty and pea* 
Aunt Lotty would sincerely mourn for him as stanate, Mr. Chester.” 
an inoperable Ices.” “That is an affirmation, not a question,” 

44 1 don 4 t doubt it. Miss Dormer; and, as fer ha replied. 

•• I am concerned, her frith in him shall 44 Then do yon think me passionate P ” 

never be shaken; so you may safely answer my 44 Why do yon wish to know?” returned Mr. 

qu es tion, especially as I know perfectly what Oheatar, railing hiaUslf a tittle and tacking 
your reply will be/* fell at Joyoe. 

* 44 What use then will these be in my 44 That is no answer, but a question also,” 
a ns we rin g iff” she said. 44 1 must ask again, do you think 

/^Atomef sp ee dh fermyownsa tiitfe crio n ,” me pa— sonata P ” 
letnmert Mr. Chaster. 44 1 wish to hear in so 44 Not very,” he answered, quietly. » 
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“ I thought so,” Mid Joyce, a little sadly ; 
“but I'm not passionate in one way, Mr. 
Chester. I don’t feel angry. I didn’t feel 
angry the other night.” 

“ When P” asked Mr. Chester. 

Joyce thought he might have understood 
when. “The night you were here on your 
way to Linton.” 

4 4 At what particular period, Miss Dormer ? ” 

And again Joyce felt that he might have 
known without asking. 

“After you had untwisted Doris’s talis- 
man,” said Joyce, still hesitating to come to 
the point. 

“ Oh ! when you threw the hair into the 
fire.” 

“Yes.” 

“ Why did you throw it into the fire if you 
did not feel angry ? ” inquired Mr. Chester. 

This was what Joyce’s explanation brought 
her to. She could not tell him why, though 
she knew it well enough. So she parried the 
attack. 

“ The questioning is to be on my side, Mr. 
Chester.” 

“But how can I answer your questions 
without obtaining some information on the 
point P ” 

“ Did you think mo angry ? ” 

“Well, Miss Dormer, I must candidly 
confess that 1 did.” 

44 1 was not.” 

44 How am I to believe* it Y ” 

“ I don’t know,” returned Joyoo; “ there 
is only my word to rely upon.” 

41 1 think, perhaps, I may take your word, 
that is, if you can assure me that you are 
perfectly truthful.” 

44 1 can ; I am,” said Joyoe, eagerly, her 
feoo brightening; then she stopped ; a sorrow- 
fill shade passed into her eyes; “at least,” 
she added, slowly, 44 1 try to be, but no one 
is perfect” 

44 What an old our questioning has 

ended in. We are none of us perfect ! I did 
not know you set up for perfection. Miss 
Dormer.” 

44 1 think I shall leave off asking questions, 
or trying to explain anything,” said Joyoe. 

“ It is the wisest coarse yon can pursue,” 
replied Mr. Chaster, as he leaned baok again, 
and gaated at Joyoe through his half-oloeed 
eydidi. 

Joyoe, bending over the embroidery frame, 
looked np for a moment, and her eyes met 
not only Mr. Chester's but another pair that 
looked down from behind Mr. Chester’s chair. 
Doris, unperoeived by both, had stolen seftly 
Ifllo the mom* 

44 Gabriel,’ mid she, “when will you and 
Joyce leave e# quarrelling f It s e ems to me 


that the more I wish you to like one another 
the more perverse you grow upon the point.” 

44 We were not quarrelling,” responded Mr. 
Chester, 4 4 we were coming to explanations.” 

44 Worse and worse ; every one knows the 
result of explanations.” 

44 But Miss Dormer’s explanation has had 
no result” 

44 Of course not Have you lost the talis- 
man, Gabriel ? ” asked Doris suddenly. 

Mr. Chester made no reply, and Joyce 
began working diligently. Doris looked from 
one to the other. 

44 Oh dear,” said Doris, 14 1 shall have to give 
up being superstitious and having faith in 
charms.” 

44 You see,” replied Mr, Chester, 44 that we 
are not living in the days of witchcraft” And 
Joyce was glad that nothing more was said 
upon the subject 

chapter xxxvi. . 

Doris was very silent during the evening ; 
she curled herself up in a corner of the eofe, 
seemingly absorbed in a reverie that was not 
altogether uuploasing, if one might judge from 
the half smile that now and then stole over 
her face. 

44 Of what are you thinking, Doris ? ” asked 
Mr. Chester. 

44 1 am copying Joyoe, and making up a 
little Story t>f my own,” returned she. 44 You 
can’t think how very interesting it is. And 
I’m a great deal farther advanced than Joyce, 
for I know the end of it, and I’ve fixed upon 
the title. Odin’s birds have been with me 
for the last half hour — one upon each 
shoulder.” 

Aunt Lotty looked up. 44 Birds, my dear; 
I do not understand.” 

44 Only Odin's birds, Aunt Lotty, they’re 
invisible. You know how people my to 
children, 4 a little bird has been telling me 
so and so.’ ” 

44 And very wrong indeed it is of people,” 
responded Aunt Lotty. “If there’s one thing 
more than another that I object to, it is 
people telling children anything that is not 
true — ohildren get to know it fast enough.” 

44 But I think,” said Joyoe, 44 that ohildisn 
understand it as a sort of poetic licence, end 
when they comprehend that it is not literally 
true they appreciate its figurativeness. Per- 
haps,” she continued, turning to Mr. Chester, 
41 the nursery saying is a corruption of Hugo 
and Mumin, and an we have the old North 
superstition lingering among ns without our 
being aware of it It is enr&oue to think how 
tradition end legendary love keep an uncon- 
scious hold upon us, end how we are, as it 
were, but p ol is he d chips from the rough, 


unhewn blocks of granite of the grand did 
times.” 

“ Very theoretic,” answered Mr. Chester, 
“ and somewhat vague.” 

41 Oh, Joyce always gets a little vague when 
she soars into the sublime,” said Doris. 44 Who 
else would have thought of connecting Hugo 
with the modem birds of nursery celebrity ? 
Beally, Joyce, there is something quite poetic 
about it.” 

44 Ah l “ said Aunt Lotty, 44 1 used to like 
poetry when I was young, but I don't care 
much about it now; I think, with the ex- 
ception of Lucy ” 

Here Mr. Carmichael suddenly roused him- 
self to observe that he objected to Lucy Gray, 
and was tired of hearing of her. Which was 
doubtless the case, as he was in the habit of 
hearing her referred to so constantly ; and 
Mr. Carmichael's illness having made him 
irritable, be enunciated the sentiment less 
courteously than he might otherwise have 
done. 

Aunt Lotty was rebuked, and took to her 
knitting with great diligence. Joyce felt 
half inclined to laugh; whilst Doris went 
round to Aunt Lotty’s side, and kissing her 
gently, bo that Mr. Carmichael, who had 
relapsed into his doze, might not hoar, 
whispered: 

44 1 like 4 Lucy Gray,' Aunt Lotty ; Mrs. 
Howell used, to repeat it to me frhen*I was 
a little child.” 

Aunt Lotty felt uncomfortablo under the 
consolation administered, for was it not, to a 
oertain extent, a covert act of rebellion against 
Mir. Carmichael ? Therefore she patted Doris's 
head, and bade her go and sit down again. 
So Doris returned to her sofa comer, and again 
fell into a reverie. 

Mr. Chester did not seem inclined to talk ; 
perhaps he had taken his cue from Doris. At 
least so Joyce thought, and Bhe determined 
not to interfere with it ; she therefore pretended 
to be deeply absorbed in the mysteries of the 
embroidery frame, though she could not have 
told whether the thread in her needlo were 
blue or scarlet They were a silent party, and 
the longer the silence continued, the more 
difficult it seemed to break it 

Joyce, despite her determination, felt that 
it was becoming painful, and Would have given 
anything to be able to frame one simple un- 
constrained remark ; but it Was hopeless, her 
tip* were sealed. Nevertheless, she sat tor- 
turing her brain for some topic that might be 
acceptable to all, and, as is generally the case, 
the more she sought, the more unavailing was 
the search, and the more inappropriate the 
subjects that did present themselves. 

Was Mr. Charter similarly occupied ? She 
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could not tell ; hut she glanced at him from 
time to time as he continued to gaze steadily 
into the fire. Onoe he looked up as she looked 
toward^ him, and their eyes met. And some- 
how a strange feeling stole over her, as if she 
were guilty of a species of treachery to Doris. 
She could not analyse it, but it rendered her 
more hopelessly incapable of making a speech 
than ever. She cast a furtive glance at Doris, 
but Doris was leaning back amongst the 
cushions with half- shut eyes, and a quiet 
smile upon her lips. Yes, Bhe was perfectly 
happy 1 

Mr. Carmichael opened his eyes. 

44 Why does no one talk ? ” he asked ; 44 1 
am well enough now, it docs not disturb me.” 

He spoke in a half-querulous, half- angry 
tone. He did not like being looked upon as 
an invalid. His illness was not an agreeable 
idea to him, he wished to get rid of it, to shako 
it off. 

44 1 think,” answered Joyce, finding her 
voice with a great effort, 44 that no one has 
anything to Bay.” 

44 That is just what I have been thinking 
for some time,” said Aunt Lotty, meekly, 
44 and it’s very surprising, for ono ought to 
have a great many questions to ask. I’m sure 
enough has happened during the last few 
weeks. I wonder it did not strike me to ask 
Doris about the person she stayed with at 
Linton.” 

Mr. Carmichael took no notice of his wife's 
speech, but turned to Mr. Chester. 

44 When do you start for the continent Y ” 

44 Very shortly ; I am going into Devonshire 
first with Mr. Lynn. He is anxious to visit 

the places whore ” Mr. Cheater hesitated 

and looked at Doris, but Doris finished the 
sentence for him. 

44 Whore my mother lived for so many yean, 
and,” she added, in a lower tone, 44 where she 
died. He wishes to be alone there for a time. 
Is not that it, Gabriel Y ” 

44 Yes; I shall leave him there, and get off to 
Home again as soon as possible.” 

44 And when do you return ? " l * 

44 1 cannot tell. I am painting a picture that 
I wish to finish on the spot, if possible.” 

4 4 Oh,” and Mr. Carmichael moved restlessly, 
and then rising from his chair he went towards 
the fireplace ; he took the poker and tried to 
stir the fire, but his hand trembled a good 
deal. 

44 Allow me,” said Mr. Chester, and Mjr. 
Carmichael, exhausted, reseated himself. 

” Dm weaker than I thought for,” he mut- 
tered. 

Aunt Lotty looked at him anxiously. 

44 You dofe't feel worse to-night P *' she said. 
Joyce also looking at him was startled to 
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perceiyo the change that had taken place 
during the last few days* She had been so 
much absorbed m other matters that after the 
first alarm of Mr. Carmichael’s illness she had 
not watched him very observantly, but now as 
her eyes followed Aunt Lotty’s anxious gaze 
she noticed how much older- looking he had 
become, and that the lips usually so firmly 
compressed had a nervous unrest about them, 
and his oyos were heavy and wandering. 

“ I am no worse,” said Mr. Carmichael, 
steadying his voice; 44 I’m better — a great 
deal better. I don’t know what you ore think- 
ing of ' Is it the way to moke a man bettor 
to depress his spirits by telling him he’s 
worse Y Mr. Chester,” said he, turning from 

Aunt Ijotty , 4 ‘ I was going to ask, Is there 

have you have you any hope of finding 

the letter that you lost ?" 

Mr. Carmichael grasped the arm of his 
chair, and spoke with some effort. 

“Not much, I fear.” 

4 ‘ Still there is a chance ?” 

44 A very alight one. I think it must have 
boon lost on my journey.” 

Mr. Carmichael sighed. 

44 Tou will, of course, send it at once if it 
should turn up Y” said ho. 

44 Yes.” 

Mr. Carmichael made another great effort 
to speak vory steadily and calmly. 

41 1 shall be glad to see the contents of that 
pAckot, they may be valuable ; though, of 
course, in the record left by my sister all 
necessary information is contained. There- 
fore, in one point of view, we do not snffe/ 
much from its loss.” I 

44 Certainly not ; I see no need of any fur- I 
thor evidence. The letter would of oourse be 1 
valuable to Doris as a remembrancer of her | 
mother, and valuable only to her/' 

44 Yes,” said Mr. Carmichael, musingly; ' 
44 yes, Doris would like to have the letter, but 
it is doubtless lost ; we must think no more 
about it.” 

And he fervently hoped and trusted that it 
had found its way to that mighty receptacle 
from whence lost articles never return. 

Joyce was watching Mr. Chester attentively 
during the conversation, and she saw that he, 
too, was struck with Mr. Carmiohael’s eager- 
ness about the lost peoket. Once their eyes 
met, and she knew that he fully shared in her 
suraieious feelings. 

Doris, too, had paused in her reverie, and 
was narrowly observing Mr, Oarmiohael. And 
even guileless Aunt Lotty said in an aside to 
Joyoe, — 

“ I wish, dear, tot that latter «u either 
quite lotMr AmumI. Mr. Oamiehael will nerer 
tw.Umtttf Cjpin util it 1 * tattled. Though 


why he should be so anxious I can’t imagine ; 
he’s done everything ho could, and has had a 
groat deal of trouble, poor man.” 

And Aunt Lotty looked at her husband, 
and Joyce could see a little frightened look 
come into her face, for Aunt Lotty felt a pre- 
sentiment of evil — a presentiment that she 
oould not have defined, and that pointed to 
nothing definite, but which caused the fright- 
ened look to come into her face, and a shiver to 
run through her heart, when she looked at 
Mr. Carmichael. 

But the Dormers were not a superstitious 
family ; they were far too matter-of-fact to 
boliove in supernatural warnings: so Aunt 
Lotty attributed the shiver to a draught from 
the door, and drawing her shawl closer round 
her, believed that a sharp frost was setting in. 

{To be continued.) 

THE IRISH MULE-DRIVER. 

I wfnt awny once to the ware for a frisk, 

Attach'd to the big baggage train, sure, ^ 

But what with the toil and starvation and risk, 

Faith, HI not go campaignin' again, rfure ; 

Uphill, and downd&lo I was dhrivin’ of mulct 
From the toy of the morning till night, sir ; 

Oli ' such throuble to toko, surel) kings must bo fools, 
When the journey but ends in a fight, sir. 

For aatin' and dhrinkin’ and alcepin’ enough 
’Tis myself that I always found partial ; 

But these things were scarce, while the fightin* was 
tough, 

From the Private up to the Field Marshal. 

’Twas only the docthors I found did contrive 
In the best of condition to bo, sir ; 

High and low, right and left, ’twas the word 44 be 
alive,” 

The minit wc saw an M.D., sir. 

M.D. was the signal for clearing the road 
When the baggage got stuck in some by-way ; 

M.D. had the best of good quarters allow'd, 

And carried all things in his high way ; 

While others were starving, M.D. had his feed, 

While others were thirsty, he drank frill. 

14 Oh,” says 1 , 41 sure if Providence only decreed 
To make me an M.D. , I'd be thankful 1 ” 

The war being done, we were bid to embark, 

Tho ships full as ever they'd howld, faith; 

1 made on my thrunk, in big letters, a mark, 

And strutted sboord then quite bowld, faith ; 

The letters I put oa the boa was M.D., 

Ike minit the skipper 'espied it, 

14 Av course, the beat cabin for you, sir,” says he : 

I nodded, and never denied it. 

We sail'd in the night and 'twas all tight and tight 
While darkness sad silence surrounded; 

But in daylight, with spaakin’, while breakfruit was 
nukin', 

I fear'd that I might be confounded. 

Borne officer* look'd at me, sour as a lime, 

With suspicion, or somethin' akin to it, 

But I never open'd my mouth all the time, 

Unless 4 twm to put«emOthiiig into It. 
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With the beat of good living and jolly good berth 
The days pass'd away to my liking ; 

I ate, drank, and smoked, like a lord of the earth, 
Throughout ev’ry bell that was striking ; 

With a hook in my hand I would nod when they 
■poke, 

As if study, with me, was the mam thrick, 

So, at last, through the ship it was pass'd, as a joko, 
That the M.D. was rather eeoenthriok. 

But, as bad luck would hare it, a fayver broke out, 

A and they call’d upon me for to cure it :* 

44 In lbyver," says I, “ there is always great doubt, 

And the life of man — who can insure it ? 

1*11 gire up to none in the dhririn* of mules, 

And they're obstinate bastes, to be sure, sirs, 

But I can't dhrive a fayrer, — so don't be such fools 
As be axin' o' me for a cure, sirs ! " 

44 Why, a'nt you a docthor ? " they all o' them cried. 

41 The dickens a docthor am I, d«*ar." — 

14 Then why, on your luggage, M.D. hnve we spied ? " — 
41 Because they’re my right to apply, dear.” — 

44 M.D. manes a docthor ! ” they join’d in one cry, 

* 4 Or titles arc not worth a stiver ! " — 

44 If M.D. betokens a Dootbor,” nays 1, 

44 They stand quite as well for Mule Driver !” 

Samuel Lons*. 


WILD-FOWL SHOOTING. 

What varied emotions the sight of a well- 
stocked game-shop calls forth in the minds of 
the thousands who pass on their way through 
the crowded streets of a great city ! 

Now it is some 44 fat and greasy citizen,” 
who thinks what a delicious “ Iwnne-bouche 99 
that plump woodcock would make done to a 
turn on a nice toast, and washed down with a 
bumper of good 44 canary sack.” Again, it is 
some poor and penniless wanderer, a 14 casual,” 
perchance, drawing invidious comparisons 
between the bitter and saltless 44 skilly ” 
of the 44 house ” and the taste of a roasted 
hare. Tt may be, too, the sight of those wild 
creatures recalls the memory of some distant 
country home, long since forsaken ; he sees 
once more the old cottage near those grand 
old woodlands, the green fields, and yellow 
autumn stubbles, with the cock-pheasants, in 
all the gloiy of their gorgeous plumage, stalk- 
ing about in the morning sunlight ; a sight, 
alas! which first tempted him along that 
downward path he has since trod. To the 
sportsman — and what Englishman is there 
wl» is not more or less a sportsman at heart? 
—-it speaks of many a distant scene on the 
misty fells, the reedy loch, or those great 
mud plains skirting the shores of wild and 
dreary estuaries, and of many a heart-stirring 
adventure by field and flood. What a variety 
of wild fowl do these shop-fronts often ex- 
hibit I — a rare treat for an ornithologist. There 
they hang , row above row, thrown into strong 
relief by the flaring gas jets; here we see 


44 mallard/’ teal, widgeon, pochard, and 
golden-eye ducks, hanging side by side ; there 
again is a gray curlew or two, with their 
long scythe-like bills, or a bunch of golden 
plover, or the more soberly-attired knot 
( Tringa Ganuius), King ‘Canute’s, or Knut's, 
own bird, said (for so speaks the old legend) 
to have first made their appearance on our 
coasts with the old 44 sea-king,” and to have 
been a favourite dish of that monarch. There 
again are a cluster of the beautiful crested 
green plover or peewit, a bunch or two of 
snipe, and the game-looking littlo jack snipe, 
contrasting with those oyster- catchers from 
the Norfolk coast, with their black and white 
plumage and bright vermilion bills. The 
greater portion of tho birds thus exhibited 
for sale are the produce of our own shores ; 
great numbers are, however, brought by 
packet from other countrios. Thousands of 
willow -grouse, popularly supposed to bo ptar- 
migan, come from Norway ; aud, thanks to 
steam and rail, tho 44 oanvass-backed duck” 
from American rivers and swamps, and tho 
44 prairie hen ” from tho tar west, are exhi- 
bited in a fresh state in our markets. The 
great bulk of wild-fowl, however, there ex- 
, posod for sale during the winter months fall 
| to the guns of the fowlers on our coasts ; and, 
j collectively, they form no inconsiderable pro- 
I portion of that great mass of eatables which 
| daily go to please and appease the appetites of 
| Her Majesty’s subjects. 

Few probably of the many who daily 
traverse our streets are aware of the amount 
of human ingenuity and perseverance dis- 
played, and often too the great personal risk 
incurred, in the pursuit and capture of all these 
varied birds. Some years since a large pro- 
portion of the wild ducks captured in England 
were taken in decoys ; high farming and the 
enclosures and drainage of the marsh lands 
I will, however, ere long obliterate even tho 
j traces of them. 

| In Lincolnshire, once so famous for its de- 
I coys, we know of but one. In this decoy, al- 
i though of no great sues, in the winter ttf 1803, 

I 1100 ducks were captured in a week or ten 
days. The favourite feeding-grounds of va- 
rious species of wild-fowl are the great mud 
[ plains skirting the shores of tidal riven, or 
I wide and shallow estuaries, when the tide 
frequently rooedes for miles, leaving great 
| beds of sea-weed exposed, and hundreds of 
! acres together of the common grass wrack 
(Zattera marina}, interspersed with numerous 
salt-water pods. Hen, to use the words of 
a dose observer of nature, 44 Acme of dark 
masses are seen, which may he taken for low 
rook# or scalps, and the line of the sea in the 
bays contains something which rises end foU#, 
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WILD-FOWL SHOOTING. 


and seems as if it were about to be oast on shore 
with every coining swell. To the old sportsman 
all these signs are familiar, and he knows 
their meaning ; but to one who has for the 
first time trodden these flat coasts, some dis- 
tant Bhot or other alarm first explains every- 
thing. The line of the coast is now one dork 
moving mass ; the air seems alive with water- 
fowl, and is filled with sounds that rise and 
fall and vary as the troops wheel around, and 
this continues until they have again settled 
to their rest ; as dusk approaches those sounds 
are gradually resumed, at first coming from 
the ground, as warning that it is time to be 
alert ; as the darkness and stillness of night 
sets in, one large flock after another hastens 
to its foeding- ground, and the various colls 
and noise of wings is hoard with a clearness 
which is sufficient to enable the sportsman to 
mark their kinds and trace his prey to thoir 
fotnliug stations, to make him aware of their 
approach long before they come within his 
roach.” 

The most wholesale way of making a bag 
is by shooting from a boat ; these boats or j 
punts are usually built for the purpose ; they 
are from fourteen to eighteen feet long, nearly 
flut-bottomod, and drawing only a few inches 
of water, pointed a dull white or grey to re- j 
seinblo the water in which they float. Their ! 
armament consists of a long and heavy single- j 
barreled gun, carrying an immense charge, j 
and which is fired from a rest in the bow of 
the boat. The gunner has usually also a 
handy but heavy doublo-barreled shoulder 
gun to fire into the rising flock, altor sweeping | 
the water with his long bow chaser. This j 
canoe is propelled with the aid of paddles, the | 
gunner reclining in the boat. Noiselessly 
and almost invisibly, in the grey twilight or 
early dawn, he propels his light craft over the 
shallow estuary, guided in the direction of his 
prey by their varied calls and the noise made 
by their feeding. As he approaches the flock 
the greatest caution beooxnea necessary. Now 
one duck, and now another will look up, as 
the strange objoot draws near ; perhaps the 
outside birds rise flying over the heads of 
their companions, and alight again ; but the 
great mass, so busily are they feeding, take 
little or no heed of the mysterious movements 
of the long, low, rakish-looking craft. Sud- 
denly, however, the scene is changed, a flash 
comes, followed by a cloud of smoke, and the 
shorn echo and re-echo to the roar of the 
great gun. The flock rise wildly, leaving 
many of their number hopelessly struggling 
in the water; the confusion is increased sa the 
gunner discharges both barrels of his heavy 
shoul der-gun Into the fluttering crowd ; a 
desen or two more birds IkU splashing end 


screaming into the water; and now, seizing 
his paddles, he dashes into the scene of 
slaughter, and proceeds, aided by a retriever, 
to oollect the dead and wounded birds. 

Another, but far less destructive, plan is to 
dig a hole in the mud plains, near to some 
favourite feeding ground, and there seated, 
patiently watch for the chance of a shot at 
the flocks of duok coming up at dusk to feed. 
The hole is sunk about three feet in the stiff 
“warp,” and the soil thrown out carefully 
placed round the edge to increase the depth, a 
portion about eighteen inches deep is left on 
one side of the little pit as a seat for the 
gunner; with plenty of dry grass or Btraw 
and some matting placed round the sides, 
these pits may be rendered tolerably comfort- 
able. W e have ourselves passed many pleasant 
hours in them. Let us endeavour to initiate 
our readers into the delights of this sport, and 
if the ducks will only fly we shall have ex- 
citement enough ; but the worst is, we have 
sometimes to sit night after night without so 
much as a shot, so uncertain are the birds in 
their time of arrival. 

It is always advisable to have a companion 
or two in these adventures, stationed in 
similar holes, about two hundred yards apart, 
in the usual line of flight ; it will be a bad 
night if one or the other do not bring down 
a duok or two from some passing flock. 
About an hour, then, before dusk, properly 
equipped, we take our seat in one of these 
holes; when seated, the top of our brown 
wideawake is nearly level with the surface of 
the flats. The prospect at present is anything 
but lively. The wind is moaning and sighing 
across the dreary plain in a melancholy 
cadence, and we have only to lift our head 
above the friendly shelter of the little parapet 
to know how cold it blows; within all is 
warm and snug. Look which way we will 
there is but one colour, and that decidedly a 
neutral tint. Mud, mud, nothing but mud ; 
mile after mile stretching away on each side, 
with nothing to break the monotony except a 
tall post or two set up as landmark^ or some 
dark mass of stranded weed. Above, the 
cold gray sky; in front, but fully a mile 
away, the wide estuary, yet so similar in 
oolour to its muddy shores os to be barely 
distinguishable. We oan hear, however, the 
hollow murmur of its grey waters. For a 
time there is nothing to break our reflections. 
With alow and regular beat of wings a soli- 
tary heron, or “great black-backed gull,** 
goes lazily past ; and as twilight approaches, , 
flock after flook of “ knot ” rise from the flats 
and fly off to thefr feeding grounds. Thousands 
pass together, rising and falling in their 
flight* and stretched out into along straggling 
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line, like the dark undulating trail of smoke 
from a steamboat. Another quarter of an 
hour passes as we contemplate the blue smoke 
curling upwards from our pipe, and gradually 
vanishing into the misty air. 

; Miles away to the right, low down on the 
| horizon, a bright point of light flashes out ; 

we know it to be the lighthouse on the dis- 
| t&nt headland, and speculate on how many 
eyes besides our. own have seen it flash out j 
\ into the night. But hark ! There is a Bound \ 
like the rush of grapeshot, and we have t 
hardly time to turn our head to see a dozen or { 
SO of widgeon disappear. They must have • 
pensfirt close to us. A flash, followed by a ring* 
ing report, tells ns that our companion in * 
the next compartment has been loss given to 
reverie. Half-a-dozen mallards next como . 
over. This time we are ready for thorn, | 
getting a right and left, and before the smoke 
drifts away, we have the satisfaction of hearing 
the “ flop, flop,*’ as they pitch headlong on the 
ooze. A fortunate gunner will thus, in a 
night, bring down four or five couple of wid- 
geon ; and, at the price given by the game- 
dealers, two shillings per couple, consider him- 
self amply repaid. Some of our readers may, i 
however, consider it is but poor compensation 
for hours of suspense on a winter’s night. In 
our opinion it falls far short of the excitement 
and pleasure of a moonlight walk down the ' 
streams and drains of marsh-land in quest of 
the ducks, which, in severe weather, feed 
during the night in the open waters of inland 
streams and drains. 

To the lover of nature there is a charm in 
these rambles by moonlight independent of 
the sport. It is a glorious night for a walk : 
piercingly cold, for the frost is intense, the 
moon at frill, and the stars sparkling with frost 
in the cold wintry sky. Low down on the 
northern horizon rest — how calmly and peace- 
fully !— wool-like masses of cloud, heralding 
the coming snow-storm, or, to use an expres- 
sive provincial phrase, “ a blast'’ Conspicuous 
in their blackness are the marsh drains, with 
their pure, unsullied snow setting, curled and 
twisted into fantastic scrolls and wreaths by 
the drifting wind and overhanging the inky 
waters in great crusted-like masses. . A snipe 
rises suddenly from under the bank, its sharp, 
thrill cry at once betraying it, and its dark 
“ silhouette ” distinct against the white plain 
of the snow-field, almost tempting a shot; 
but we must reserve our fire for nobler game. 
We are miles away from any habitation; 
tine silence is intense. Let us stand for a 
moment and listen. We might almost foncy 
Otmelvet on the boundless steppes of Russia, 
or in the solitude of the frozen Arctic Sen. 
Ye dwellers in cities, how little can ye under- 
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stand the depth of such a silence ! Stand as 
we have done, and strain the oar for the 
slightest wave of sound; How useless the 
attempt. There is nothing the ear can detect 
under the deep hush of that midnight scene. 
Sometimes, perchanoe, we faney we catch a 
far-off murmur, but so faint and indistinct as 
to be all but inaudible. Possibly so. It is 
the wash of the sea on the frozen beach. A 
tremendous commotion in the water and the 
loud “ quack, quack” of the mallards as 
they rise tell us we have incautiously ex- 
posed ourselves when passing that turn in the 
stream. Thore they go, some half-dozen fine 
birds. How provoking! Too far off for a 
shot. Better luck, however, at the next 
bend of the “ beck.” That deep hole close 
to the old pollards is almost a certain find. 

“ There is a light eloud bv the moon, 

’Tks passing, and will pass full soon." 

All in tho favour of a shot ; so lot us 
hurry on. Cautiously we peer over tho high 
bank, and for a tirno see nothing but the 
reflection of the stars in tho quiet pool. Ono 
stop forward, and then almost from under our 
feet there is a flash in the dark stream. 
“Quack, quack!” Steady! — do not fire too 
soon — give them time to rise. Another mo- 
ment, and we so© tho ducks loom distinctly 
enough, as they rise from the op]/>site bank 
and its fringo of trees and mount in the air. 
Our readers must imagine they hear the 
i double report, followed by that sound so heart- 
stirring to tho sportsman, the “thud, thud” 
of tho birds as thoy drop on tho frozen snow. 
Many a wintry night have wo thus alone 
wandered over tho marshes, with our favourite 
retriever ; for in this sort of shooting we do 
, not believe in a companion; and frilly to enjoy 
1 the silence and solitude of midnight, we must 
go— as Sir Walter Scott advises the wanderer 
j to visit “ fair Melrose 
i John CoiiDxarx. 


THE TABAED INK, SOUTHWARK. 

No part of old London presents more inte- 
resting historical reminisoenoss than the 
suburb which lies on the southern bank of the 
river. There can be no doubt that its site was 
originally a marsh, and some of our modem 
school of prehistoric archaeologists have, I 
believe, hazarded the opinion that primeval 
London stood here, and that it consisted of 
“ lake-dwellings.” I need hardly say that it 
is an opinion in which Z do not shut. When 
the country nearly all round was marsh, a 
town would be ae well protected, and better 
situated, on the hill now occupied by the 
city ; and if there had been any British town 
hers at the time of Onesris arrival, of wfcfch 
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there is not the slightest evidence, he would 
hardly have passed it without mention. There 
is no doubt that the Romans built a suburb 


on the south bank of the Thames, and that 
they laid their foundations on piles, because 
the re m a in s of the buildings and of the piles 



The Catharine Wheel Inn. (See pa^e 101.) 


have been found abundantly, and the great 
Roman road which led into London from the 
south and south-east crossed the marsh in its 
approach to the town. In the middle ages 
fortifications were erected here, which received 
the name of the South -work, or southern fort. 
In old English, the word wark y or work, was 
commonly used in the sense of a fortress. 
Newark, in Nottinghamshire, whioh was built 
by Alexander, bishop of Lincoln, early in the 
reign of King Stephen, means the New Fort, 
and is, in fact, a name exactly identical with 
Newcastle. After the Norman Conquest, tho 
great ecclesiastics appear to have become par* 
tial to the suburb on this side of the river. 
The proud Bishop Odo, of Bayeux, had, in 
the tune of the Domesday survey, “ ono 
monastery and one harbour 11 here, which had 
previously belonged to the Anglo-Saxon kings, 
and whioh probably implied that ho had a 
residence here. The abbots of Hyde had a 
hostel by the side of the High Street, or great 
road. The prior of Lewes and the abbots of 
St. Augustine and of Battle had also houses 
in the same neighbourhood. The bishops of 
Roohetter and Winchester had their palaces 
on this side the water. I need not repeat how 
closely oenneotsd it became in after times 


with the history of English poetry and the 
drama. 

Formerly, when you emerged from London 
Bridge on the southern side of the river, you 
saw before you a street, wide for the older 
ages of street- building, and lined on each side 
with venerable-looking houses, most of which 
turned their gables to it. This was the High 
Street, the ancient road by which London had 
boon approached during so many ages by 
Roman, and BaJkm, and Norman. To the 
left branched off the street of St. Olave, com- 
monly called Tooley Street, and on the right, 
dose behind the High Street, stood the into* 
resting church originally called the church of 
St. Mary Overy, a name subsequently changed 
for that of St Saviour's, end celebrated as the 
last resting-place of the poet Gower. In the 
middle ages, strangers visiting a large city 
like London, especially if they armed late in 
the day, usually took up their lodgings out- 
side the gates, and henoe some of the principal 
inns for the accommodation of ttavdlsrs trart 
built along the line of approach. On both 
sides of the High Street of Southwark stood 
many of these ancient hostelries. Stowe, the 
early historian of Louden, tells us that them 
stood in this locality 41 many Mr inns for 
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reoeipt of travellers,” among which he enu- 
merates;, 14 by their signs, me Spurr, Chris- 
topher, Bull, Queues Head, Tabarde, George, 
Hart, Eingea Head,* and others ; and he 
adds, “ amongst the which the most ancient 
is the Tabard, so called of the sign, which as 
we now term it ia of a jacket or sleeveless coat, 
whole before, open On both aides , with a square 
collar, winged it the shoulders : a stately 
garment of old time, commonly worn of noble- 
men ***** others, both at home and abroad in 
the wars; but then (to wit, in the wen) their 
I arms embroidered, or otherwise depict , upon 
them, that every man by his coat of arms 
might be known from others. But now these 
tabards are only worn by the heralds, and be 
called their coats of arms in service.” Every 
reader of our old literature will remember how 
the poet Chaucer selected the Tabard as the 
place of assembling of his pilgrims in the 
44 Canterbury Tales.” The time was the month 
of April: — 

Byfel that, in that aesoun on a day. 

In Bouthwerk at the Tabbard as I lay, 

Body to wenden on my pilgrimage 
To Canterbury with ful derout corage, 

At night was come into that hostelrie 
Wei nyne and twenty in a oompanye, 

Of sondry folk, by aventure i-falle, 

In felaachipe, and pilgryms were thei alia 
That toward Canturbury w olden ryde. 

The ehambres and the stables weren wyde, 

And wel we weren esud atte best®. 

When, more than thirty years ago, it was 
ne c e s sar y to make the approaches on the 
southern side to the new London Bridge, that 
end of the High Street was destroyed, and it 
presents at present only a wide open space, 
stretching on the left to the buildings of the 
railway station, and bounded on the right by 
modem warehouses and by the fine old church 
of St Saviour’s, which now looks upon the road 
without any intervening screen. But, after 
we pass St Saviour’s, the street still retains 
some of itsjold cha r ac teri etias ; here and there 
a venerable relic of the street architecture of 
tamer days presents itself to the view, and 
e s peci a ll y most of the old inns remain, many 
of them still dmying their own signs, but all 
of them, alas! greatly altered and modernised, 
and sadly fallen from their original importance. 
Among th e m still stands conspicuous the 
Tabard, though even its original name has 
been changed. Of the antiquity of this inn 
there can he no doubt, and its identity may be 
traced most satisfactorily. The land on whi ch 
* stood was purchase iy the abbot of Hyde, 
in 1307, and be built upon it a hostel, or 
town house, tor the abbots when they came to 
London. It may be supposed that the inn 
ta the accommodation of the public was built 
by the abbots, and that they received their 


profits from it Probably it was built with 
the view of furnishing accommodation ta the 
numerous pilgrims resorting from all parti of 
I the kingdom to the famous shrine of 8k 
Thomas of Canterbury, for it stands just 
I between the Pilgrim’s Way from the west and 
' south of England and the much better known 
continuation of the Pilgrim’s Way onward to j 
i Canterbury, so that it would be exactly the 
i spot where they would be glad to find a halt- 
j ing-plaoe. It is by no means unlikely that , 
the abbot of Hyde built the inn ta this pur- /' 
pose very soon after he became poemmod of j 1 
the ground, if there was not one already in j 
existence, but there can be no doubt that when J 
Ghftuoar lived, that is, in the latter years of 
the fourteenth century, the Tabard was the 1 
usual resort of the pilgrims, or at least that it 
was the most-frequented hostelry in South- 
wark, or he would not have introduced it in 
that character. Yet any one must possess 
very little knowledge of the literature of the 
middle ages to suppose that Chaucer’s meeting 
of the pilgrims at the Tabard was intended for 
the description of a real event, that all tho 
arrangement about the tolling of tales was 
really made, and that each pilgrim told tho 
story here ascribed to him. The book of 44 The 
Canterbury Tales” is only one of a class 
which was very popular in the middle ages, 
and which caino into western Europe directly 
from the east. No productions of the old 
literature are bettor known than the 44 Arabian 
Nights,” which are purely Oriental, the Latin 
44 Disciplina GlericaUe ” of Pater Alfonai, and 
the 44 History of tho Seven Sages” (the Himn 
44 Sendabad ”), both oriental mid western, and 
the later 44 Decameron ” of Boccaccio, which 
were the models of a whole host of similar 
productions. Chauoer probably had in his eye 
the 44 8even Sages,” and he formed his group 
of characters just to suit his plan. We might 
just as well tolieve the history of the Homan 
emperor 44 Deocliocius,” and his wife 44 Helie,” 
their son and his masters, the framework of 
the 44 Seven Sages;” or that of the king 
Shuhur YAr and his wives, the framework of 
the Arabian 44 Thousand and One Nights ; ” or 
any of the other histories of the same kind, as 
that Chaucer went to the Tabard, and them 
met the twenty-nine pilgrims he describes, and 
that they.all went to Canterbury tolling tolas, 
just as he describes them. Any one who, fur- 
ther, knows a little of society in the middle 
ages, should know that twenty-nine indi- 
viduals, each of so totoUy different a character, 
and belonging to c lass e s so widely separated 
from each other, could hardly have met toge- 
ther on this footing of social equality. It was 
a simple invention of the post ta the sake of 
the stories he intended to fctoeAiwt.c 
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Th* Tabard Inn* 


Tot we oannot doubt that in Ohauoer's time 
tiie Tabard wm the principal hotel in South- 
wark, and that it wm a usual resort of the 
nflgiima on their way to the sh ri n e of St. 
Thomas at Canterbury. Am we hare already 
seen, Stows, whs wrote in 1698, mentions the 
Tabard in Southwark as then stOl standing; 
and four years late, fipegkt, who published 


his edition of Ohauoer in 1899, informs us 
that, "Whores a through time it hath been 
much decayed, it ia now by master J. Pkeeton, 
with the abbot's house thereto adjoine d, newly 
repaired, and with ooneeniant man much 
increased for the reoeipt of many gueste." 
What were the character and extent of 
Preston's repairs wt hays no mssns of forming 
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a judgment ; but perhaps they did not mate- 
rially change the general appearance of the 
old edifice. He seems to have added the pri- 
vate house of the ablxd to the publio buildings 
of 'the hostelry. A little more than half a 
century alter this date, the Tabard was ex- 
posed to destruction from another cause, and 
one which must have been much moro dis- 
astrous, though We have still no means of 
gsoertiipia| to what extent it suffered. In 
1676ft Sifld t hw aA was the scene of a terrible 
oonfiqgiteiifon, second only in its ^roatness to 
the W*fc”k&own fire of London ten years 
before. About six hundred houses were 
burnt, OS blown up for the purpose of arrest- 
ing the progress of the fire, and the Tabard 
pusbhave been almost in the centre of tho 
ganger. When it was rebuilt, the old asso- 
ciations of this inn seem to have been so far j 
forgotten popularly, that even the name of tho 
sign was changed, and, in the appropriate 
language of the well-known antiquary, John 
Aubrey, “ the ignorant landlord, or tenant, 
instead ^Of the ancient sign of the Tabard, put 
up the Talbot, or dog.’* Aubrey tells us 
further, that before the fire it was an old 5 
timber house, “probably coeval with Chaucer’s 
time/* It was probably this old part, facing 
the s tr ee t , which was burnt In Urry’s 
edition of Chauoer, published in 1*721, there 
is a view of the Tabard, or Talbot as it then 
stood, the yard apparently open to the street 
if the drawing be correct. The sign was then 
suspended to the middle of a beam extending 
across the street and supported by a timber 
post at each end. It appears then to have 
become a great inn for carriers and for post* 
ing, end a well-known place of accommo- 
dation for visitors to London from distant 
parts of the country. When my grandfather 
visited. London towards the close of the 
reign of George XL, as ho tolls us in his 
“ Autobiography/* he and his companion 
took up their quarters ae lodgers at the Talbot 
in Southwark. 

Whether mine host of the Tabard intro- 
duced by Chaucer, and to whom he gives the 
name of ** Hurry BaiHif,” were a true or a 
poetical character, or, in other words, whether 
he substantially occupied and ruled the old 
hostelry in Southwark, or only held his place 
in “ The Canterbury Tales/’ I know not ; but 
his character is well drawn, and presents 
much the appearanos of being true to the 
lifo:— 

A oenofy m*n cun oods wu withaUe, 

Tor to ban been a march*! in an h*U»; 

A large man was he with eyghen steps, 

A Akinin burgeyi is ther noon in Ohepe : 

Bold of hit speche, and wyi and wel i-tanght, 

AAd of mashed* lakkada ho right naught. 

EUc tiurto he was tight a mery man. 
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The present Talbot must be much changed 
from the one with which the poet Chauoer was 
acquainted. We enter the yard from the 
High Street under a wide square passage. 
On our right, with the words “ The Talbot ” 
written above the door, is what now chiefly 
constitutes tho inn, a bar of no great dimen- 
sions, and adjoining a small room for drinking 
and smoking. Before us is the view repre- 
sented in our on graving, which comprises the 
more ancient parts of the old Tabard, but all 
in a state of great neglect. A very old-look- 
ing balustrade runs round the first story, and 
against this, in front of us, is the sign, which 
is so defaced and covered with dirt that its 
subject can hardly now bo distinguished, but 
which is understood to be tho board formorly 
suspended in the street. Tho ground floor is 
now let out as luggage-offices of carmen and 
railways. On the left, nearly opposite tho 
cart in the front of our picture, an old wooden 
staircase presents itself to our view, which 
leads us into the gallery behind the balus- 
trades. This at present is continued round 
two sides of the building, at right angles to 
each other, and contains the doors leading 
into the chambers. AH this doe* not appear 
to me to present any marks of very remote 
antiquity ; it might belong to the dose of tho 
reign of Queen Elisabeth, or even to that of 
James I. The old chambers have been so 
much oat up, and divided and subdivided, to 
turn them into modem bed-rooms, that they 
present but few features of interest* Those 
which open upon the gallery to the left, which 
is at right angles to the gallery facing us, are 
said to have been formed out of the ancient 
hall, the room of publio entertainment of tho 
hostelry, or, ss it is popularly called, “The 
Pilgrims’ Boom,” because it has been a favo- 
rite conjecture (of course a modem one), that 
this, in its original state, was the room in 
which Chaucer’s pilgrims mot together and 
supped. And here the “ somely ” host is 
presumed to have proved his title to foe cha- 
racter of “right a mery man/’ given to him 
by foe poet : — 

And after coper playen he began, 

And iptk of myrthe among ether thing**, 

Whan that wo hadde maad oar* mkonyngw ; 

and to have laid out that splendid plot which, 
alas ! the poet lived not long enough to oom- 
plete. 

Outside, foolring towards the court, the 
buildings of foe old Tabard are, ss will be 
seen, sadly covered and obscured with modem 
inventions. BtiU they strike us by their high 
steep roof, with its antiquated gable-win- 
dows. To foe right, the yard extends to some 
distance, and then turns at right angles into 
a sort of long back-court, foe buildings 
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on each side of which communicate by a light 
wooden bridge thrown across it. 

Nearly all the ancient inns of Southwark 
enumerated by Stowe still remain in the High 
Street, undor the samo or very slightly altered 
names, but few of them prosent any ancient 
remains of interest. Among some of the more 
singular of these signs was “The Tumble- 
down Dick,” which occurs in other parts of 
England, and is usually represented by a 
drunken man tumbling over. But its original 
moaning is said to have been a satirical cari- 
caturo on the second protector, Richard Crom- 
well, who not only fell rather ignominiously 
from the lofty position for which he was not 
qualilied, but was said to have had a little lean- 
ing to the bottle. The best prosorvecl, in many 
respects, of these old hostelries, stands on the 
opposite sido of the High Street to the Tabard, 
and a little farther from the bridge. Its sign 
is the Catharine Wheel, which was a popular 
sign in medieval days, bocauso it was tho 
badge of an order of knights created for tho 
protection of pilgrims (the knights of St. 
Catharine), and because it was, therefore, 
assumed to imply that, in tho inn which bore 
it, travellers were protected and especially 
taken care of. There was a celebrated old 
ooaching-house bearing this sign in Bishops- 
gato Street in London. You enter the Catharine 
Whoel in High Street, Southwark, by a pass- 
age similar to that of the Tabard, but which 
leads into a square court of rather smaller 
dimensions. As yon enter, it strikes you as 
singularly picturesque. In face of you is a 
gallery, and, above another wide passage, the 
sign of the inn, the Catharine Wheel, inoloaing 
a dock. This wheel, as is well known, was the 
instrument of torture of St. Catharine. The 
passage leads into another and larger yard, con- 
taining stables and waggon-houses* When I 
reoently visited this hostelry, as I entered the 
first court, a mass of light was playing upon 
the inner yard, which, seen through the pass- 
age, produoed a most remarkably beautiful 
effect Thomas Whioht. 

OUT OF THE WORLD. 

% Atorg in Jftt Chapters. 

By Matilda Bethah Edwards. 

CHATTER m. — RESTING IN THE OASIS. 

The clouds bleared from Emilia’s horison 
quickly as they had gathered. When they 
returned to the caravanserai she busied her* 
■elf, blithe *s a bird, with the children, tying 
on Charles's pinafore, cutting Marie's bread- 
and-butter, holding baby even Whilst Msde- 
mois e lto yinncinebroakfoste^ The old colonel, 
who admired famtnina beauty and brightness 
above everything, looked on admiringly, and 


as to his little wife, she grew almost absurdly 
enthusiastic in her approbation. The children, 
too, after the manner of^ children, hung about 
their new friend caressingly, daubing her 
pretty cambric dress with their coffee-be- 
smeared little fingers, and her cheeks with 
their sugar-besmeared little mouths. But 
Emilia loved admiration, especially when de- 
monstrated in Harold’s pretence, and she sub- 
mitted to the martyrdom with an excellent 
grace. To Harold the involuntary and in- 
variable fascination his wife exercised was a 
constant source of marvel. He was eminently 
unpopular — unpopular with men, with women, 
with children ; and the worst of it was that 
he did not much concern himiralf about this 
unpopularity, except where it had interfered 
with professional advancement. He liked to 
see Emilia handle intractable natures as suc- 
cessfully as serpent- tamers, and ho triumphed 
in the thought that her own intractable nature 
was equally pliable in his hands; but here 
ambition ended. He did not see the need of 
; popularity as far as personal comfort was con- 
cerned, and he thought of it as easy of attain- 
ment when convenient. 

“ It will be a sad bore to us, Emmy,*’ he 
said, as ho helped her to mount, “ all this 
overwhelming friendliness, I mean.” 

“ A great blessing to me when you have 
got ideas, as you express it, and leave me to 
amuse myself as best loan,” answered Emilia, 
with humour. Then, touching her little 
Arab horse somewhat smartly with her 
whip, she rode on with the colonel, leaving 
Harold half-pleased and half-angry. He felt 
with regard to Emilia that, like Cleopatra, 
“ time could not stale her infinite variety,” and 
though her vivacity was wont to be a little teas- 
ing at times, it chained him more and more. 

All that day, for instance, no lover was 
more impatient than he for a tlte-d-tlfe, and 
yet she persistently reserved all her pretty 
talk for the colonel. In vain Harold dis- 
mounted to pluck her such flowers as she 
loved ; in vain he feigned a most inquisitorial 
displeasure; in vain he pretended to find 
Madame Challamel delightful Emilia never 
altered from her wilfril mood. The oolonel, 
a plain, homely man, who had risen from the 
ranks, interested her very little, and she loved 
Harold with a passionate love, but it suited 
her humour to try her power now and then. 

Harold and his wife, with the colonel and 
Madame Challamel were excellently mounted, 
but the ohildren and servants were packed in 
a heavy open vehicle, which had great ado to 
keep up to them* After awhile Madame 
Challamel asked the painter to foil hack with 
her a little. 

“ The poor children don't like to have ns 
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long out of eight, and, to tell you the truth, 1 
am somewhat tired of such desperate riding.” 

“ Desperate, do yoq call it P ” Gower said, 
sarcastically. 

44 We have oome fast, haven’t we? but 1 
forget what riders you English are. And 
Madame, too, she has the courage of an Ama- 
zon, though such a delicate look.” 

Harold’s face grew a shade paler. 

41 She is by no means delicate, I assure you,” 
he said ; “she has never been ill in her life.” 

44 But you must take care of her,” answered 
Madame Challamel, shat in g her head; “ she is 
too vive and too easily excited. And how odd it 
is that she should have taken a disliko to society 
ait her age ? ” 

Harold was silent. The question suddenly 
arose to his mind whether it would not be 
wiser to entrust this sympathetic little creature 
with their secret. As he looked upon the kindly 
face, and listened to the pleasant voice, again 
and again it came on his lips. But he 
reflected that Emilia should at least be con- 
sulted before taking such a step, and, on her 
account, refrained for the present. 

He could not forget Madame Challamel 1 s 
words — 44 She has such a delicate look ; ” and 
though he disbelieved in them utterly, they 
caused him great pain. When, an hour later, 
he overtook Emilia at the gates of the little 
station of Teniet, he forgot to be reproachful, and 
only looked long and searchingly at her face. 

44 What is the matter?” she asked, with 
a slight accession of colour. 44 I’ve been very 
naughty, I know, but I can’t be stared into 
repentance as Francine stares Charles.” 

44 Are you sure that these rough roads 
are not knocking you up?” he baked, 
anxiously. 

44 Oh, I’m dreadfully tired ! ” and here the 
little lady yawned; “and hungry, too. But 
I enjoy it above everything ; so put away 
dismali tiea, there’s a good Harold; and as 
soon as ever we get to the inn, ask for some 
bread-and-butter for me.” 

The 44 inn” proved to be a miserable 
little place, with one saloon for everybody's 
use and nobody’s in particular, and Emilia 
made a moue of disgust at the prospect of 
spending some weeks there. In the upper 
end of the saloon were French soldiers and 
flpahis playing billiards, dining, and smoking, 
whilst the bedroom, which was only aooessibie 
by means of an cut-door ladder, had no pre- 
tensions to cleanliness whatever. The weather, 
moreover, was intensely cold, for within the 
last few hours they had climbed to a consider - 
aide height above the level of the sea ; and 
all the mountains lying round the little fort 
ware tipped with snow. 

Emilia and Harold were not disposed, how- 


ever, to make themselves miserable under any 
circumstances, when onoe their tittle quarrel 
had been settled ; and after a plentiful meal 
of bread-and-butter and hot wine, the little 
lady looked the very picture of health. 
Harold called for some cedar logs from below, 
and made a blaring fire; Emilia put ou a 
pretty light-coloured dress, and flitted about 
the lumber-hoaped bedroom in extravagant 
spirits ; everything called forth her mirth — 
the row of aabota here, the old spinning-wheel 
there, the pots of quince jam, and the un- 
readablo French novels packed together, the 
cobwebs and confusion abounding everywhere. 

44 Oh, Harold, what a dirty, dusty, dingy 
place for two tidy English people liko us to be 
shut up in ! How I wish I had learned to 
sweep and scrub at school instead of German 
and those useless things ! — then I could have 
made you comfortable now.” 

44 I’m as comfortable as can be,” said 
Harold, touching up his sketches by the fire, 
“except when somebody stands in my light.” 

44 Always thinking of your lights and 
shadows ! ” she cried, discontentedly. 

44 But you yourself wish me to paint good 
pictures and be talked about ” 

44 Yes — if it could be done without trouble 
’ and without so much prating of tights and 
shadows ” 

41 Emilia, you are too absurd.” 

! Just then a low tap was heard at the door, 
and the Colonel entered, beaming with hospi- 
tality. Monsiour and Madame Gower must 
dine with him that very evening, and to- 
i morrow, if Monsieur liked, they would leave 
the ladies to amuse themselves, and have a 
( little sport. The painter was not much of 
| a sportsman, and said so, adding, graciously, 

, he liked, however, to see sport very much. 
Then he showed the old officer his sketches 
made on the way, which wore admired in an 
uncritical but hearty fashion ; and after some 
further talk, the three went off together. 

Nothing could be pleasanter and prettier 
I than the phase of French domestic life, which 
| now opened upon the painter and his young 
| wife. From the first day of their arrival at 
| Teniet, Madame Challamel took upon herself 
as a duty the task of shielding Emilia from 
| ennui, whilst tho Colonel carried Harold off 
to hunt the gazelle, or shoot hyaenas, and was 
never easy unless occupied with hospitality. 
It would be hard to say who were the best 
amused — the man with their sport, or the 
ladies with their walks and prattle— but all 
found the days brief and bright. Of oourse, 
Harold grumbled and satirised, and Emilia 
said some smart things about the OolonaTs 
home tin ess and Madame’# little vanities; hut 
they liked their host and hostess, nsverihe* 
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less, and testified their liking. It was a 
wholesome atmosphere for anyone to breathe, 
and especially wholesome for Harold and 
Emilia. They had seldom seen such harmony 
as existed between the Colonel and his wife, 
though the former was a blunt old soldier, 
and the latter an accomplished young lady, 
whom ho had brought straight from Taxis into 
the wilds of Africa. Ho adored her, she 
reverenced him ; and though she wore exquisite 
toilettes, and her children played about, 
sometimes looking the voriest little tatterde- 
malions imaginable, she managed her menage , 
on the whole, admirably. 

Harold and Emilia had lived so long 
among the stare that it was good for both to 
feel realities palpable aud near. Love that 
partakes of the nature of passion is sure to 
re-ac t after a time, and they found themselves 
growing daily more and more sensible to outer 
influences. They wore none the loss happy. 

I Harold felt flattered by the liking showed 
for himself and the admiration bestowed on 
his beautiful young wife, whilst Emilia liked 
the novelty of running about with tho chil- 
( dron, making toilettes for a dinner at the 
1 barracks, and accompanying tho gentlemen 
1 on their rides. Harold meantime did some 
really good work, and though there was no 
one at Teniet to appreciate it, he felt elated and 
happy. 

The scenery, too, was like wine to his 
artistic temperament. The rich eastern 
colouring of the mountains, tho wonderfhl 
foliage of the valleys, the vastness and soli- 
tariness of the plain, the awful beauty of the 
cedar forest, awakened in him a fever of 
enthusiasm which could not bo stayed. Ho 
was no longer the cold, calculating critic, 
but the ardent, aspiring creator. Nothing 
satisfied him but endeavour after the highest 
and most mysterious beauty. Nothing rejoioed 
him but work. 

“Harold,” Emilia said one day, “you 
won’t want a wife much longer, you love your 
pictures almost as well now.” 

“ I love you so well that I cannot love my 
art more,” he answered. 

“ But at one time you would not let me bo 
out of your sight for an hour.” 

“ That is true, and yet I never loved you 
as well as now. Oan’t you understand it, 
Emilia P Not a stroke of my pencil but is 
a tacit homage to you.” 

She said, frowningly, that she could not 
understand it. He frowned, too, and never 
looked up from his sketch-book. 

“My darling, yon must understand it. 
I*ofc into your mm heart. Are you not 
eansiMe of a revolution that has taken place 
ainoe we knew each other? Do not your 


love for me and your sacrifices for me elevate 
your whole life and charactor P There is this 
difference between us, that I am an artist, 
and the highest moral influences 
themselves in my work, whilst you — 

“ Whilst I am a woman,” Bhe interrupted, 
with a smile and a shudder, “ and don't know 
much about high moral influences, I think.” 

“ Emilia,” he said, dashing on his paint 
with a gesture of almost desperate impatience, 
“ beautiful as you are, and bewitching as you 
are, you cannot afford, no woman can afford, 
to be otherwise than Jfrxl.” 

“I’m not really good. How can I be? 
Though it doesn’t matter so long as it’s a 
secret between you and me,” she said, drop- 
ping her eyelids. 

“ I own no such secret.” 

“ That is because you still love me fool- 
ishly, then.” 

“Reason out the facts as you may,” he 
answered, “only don’t make a' pretence of 
ignoring moral influences any mors.” 

Seeing that he was greatly vexed, Emilia 
was silont, though she could not forget his 
words or think of them without uneasiness ; 
“ Beautiful and bewitching a * you arc, you can- 
not afford to be otherwise titan good,” he had 
said, and she read the speech as one reads 
signboards by lightning. She had laid her 
hand to the plough and would not have 
looked back for worlds, even were looking 
back possible, but she could not oontent her- 
self after the manner of Harold. 

Whilst he carried to his work tho happy 
moods induced by an ardent and reciprocated 
passion, sho was thrown upon her own re- 
sources more and more. When the first 
novelty of Madame ChaUamel’s society had 
worn off, moreover, and she no longer cared to 
Coquet with the Colonel or dress dolls for 
the children, life at Teniet grew a littlo less 
delightful than it had first been. “ I think 
we have lived long enough out of the world, 
Harold,” she would say. “Let us journey 
back to Algiers and get within reach of a little 
amusement, and our eemblabke.” Whereupon 
Harold would make a hundred lover-like 
exouses for having allowed her to be doll, and 
for a day or two would minister to her plear 
sure a a unremittingly as he had first done. 

She rewarded him with a bright face and 
an irresistible mood of sportiveness, ho never 
gaming that the brightness and sportiveness 
were affected, and then he imagined her to be 
a little ennuyfa or anxious, and suggested that 
she should make a confidante of 


“I feel quite sure / 1 he urged, 14 from all 
that I know of her, you would but doubly 
secure bar friendship and interest. She knows 
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the 'world, and would fully recognise our 
position/' 

“But you said the other day that no 
woman can •afford not to be good. And 1 like 
Madame Challamel. Supposing that she saw 
fit to turn her back upon me.” 

“ Pshaw, 1 know her better.” 

“ You think you know everything,” she 
cried, a little flippantly ; “now, I am quite euro 
that if 1 took Madame Challamel into my con- 
fidence Teniet would hardly be a Paradiso.” 

Gower's brow clouded. He feared that 
something had happened to disenchant Teniet 
in Emilia's eyes already. “Only say the 
word and we will go/ r he said, “you know 
my first wish is to make you happy.” 

She kissed him with on outburst of childish 
gratitude. 

“If you would but go: — if you would 
but go ! ” 

“ We will go the day after to-morrow.” 

“ And why not to-morrow ? ” 

“ The Challamels have arranged to go with 
us to the cedar forest — which you have not yot 
seen.” 

“ Oh, what is a cedar forest to mo P I am 
no artist.” 

“ My darling, I must beg of you not to be 
flippant where things so sacred as art and fine 
scenery are concerned. It is absolutely 
necessary that you see this, one of the 
grandest sights of the country.” 

She would not yield the point, however. 
At last he asked her reasons with a simple 
seriousness that was not natural to him. He 
disliked seriousness, and he was not usually 
given to straightforward speaking. 

But she refused to be questioned, taking 
refuge in such wilful woman's reasons as 
these : “ But I wish it and so should you ; '* or, 
“ I want to go because I want, that is all.” Ho 
Mt half inclined to give way, partly becauso 
be prided himself on bis chivalric devotion to 
her, partly because be guessed that it was for 
bis own happiness to leave Teniet also. For 
bow could be be happy whilst Emilia vexed 
him with these caprices ? The caprices made 
her all the more captivating in his eye, but 
only when she seemed quite happy. A shade 
of vexation but flitted across her face, and 
the whole heavens seemed darkened on a 
sodden. 

CHAPTMR IV. — TOT last DAT IK PARADISE. 

Early next morning all the population of 
Teniet turned out to see the cavalcade start for 
the cedar forest. Among the gacers wore 
black -bearded Jews, in the national costume 
of bine pantaloons and stockings, taseeled 
tu r ban and embroidered vest, hoary old Moors 
s ta n d ing like statues in their white burnouses, 


roguish littlo Arabs, ever ready to joke and 
joor at the Boumis, veiled women stealing 
amongst the crowd like ghosts, Spahis and 
Turcos soldiors ; lastly, the gamins, that are 
sure to crop up wherever the French civilisa- 
tion takes root. Upon Harold's artistic eye 
neither the glow nor the character of this little 
scene wore lost, no noticed with delight 
what a bit of blue, scarlet, or lilac drapery 
could be, when seen through tho medium of 
an African atmosphere, and wont iuto violent 
raptuies with the wild and varied physiog- 
nomies around him. The cavalcade was hardly 
leas picturesque than the crowd. First rode 
a Spahis, wrapt to the chin in scarlet bur- 
nouse, and wearing riding-boots of glorious 
crimson leather ; next followed tbo ladies, 
ftccc mpanied by their attendant knights, and 
Madame Challamel, in her character of hostess, 
leading the way. She looked extremely pretty 
in her coquettish Amazon dress, and rode with 
a certain timid grace that contrasted strongly 
with Emilia's dashing horsemanship. Ma- 
dame Challnmel rode between her husband 
and a young lieutenant fresh from St. Cyr, 
both wearing tho gay dress of the Ilussars. 
Emilia followed after, and the heart of tho 
painter bounded as he gazed at her. Cer- 
tainly she looked lovely; a palo green veil 
shaded her delicately-flushed ohook, and her 
supple perfect figure never showed to better 
advantage than when on horse-back. On her 
left rode another of the Coloners follow -officers, 
a polished, handsome man of forty, quite 
ready to do homage to the beautiful English- 
woman ; whilst, following in the rear, and all 
excellently mounted, came two or three more 
ladies and gentlemon, and a couple of Arab 
servants. 

The weather was cold, and though the sky 
was clear overhead, stray snow-flakes were 
blown in their faces now and then, and every 
forward step seemed to bring them into a 
colder region. After passing under the 
western gate of the little settlement, they 
commenced a gradual asoent, and in about 
two hours found thefhselves on the verge of 
the cedar forest. 

Here the little party halted for lunch. 
The ground was covered with rugs and bur- 
nouses, the horses were allowed to feed, and 
I the saddle-bags were produced. Whilst the 
! other men made themselves generally useful, 

1 Gower brought out his oolour-box and sketched 
, the little bivouac, contriving at the same time 
to have a tiU-hrtite with his wife. 

| “ How much wiser you women are than 

woP” he said; “ I should have gone on stay- 
ing hers for years without discovering what 
I you have done in a oouple of weeks/ 1 
[ "And wlutia that?” 
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44 Madame Challamel, with all her pretty 
wap and affected rusticities, is as rigid where 
conventionalism is concerned, as the veriest 
old maid in England going.” 

Emilia, who hod been as gay as a butter- 
fly hitherto, turned a shade paler. “ You 
forget that she has children.” 

“ I forget nothing ; but what have children 
to do with the matter ? Two people love each 
other, and because they hold their love os 
something worthier than the mere favour of 
the world, they sacrifice a few things, good 
enough in theinsolvos, but as nothing in com- 
parison to their gains. Can sympathy bo too 
great, can forgivonoss be too froo, for a crimo, 
so much better than most virtues 'f ” 

44 Your metaphysics always convince me, 
Harold ; but 1 must say I ’in happiest when 
wo talk about anything else.” 

44 That shows you to bo a weak woman, like 
tho rest of your sox. For my part, I never 
feel so satisfied as when I have cut off tho 
head of an ugly thing calling itself truth.” 

They then entered into the general gaiety, 
and Gower handed round his sketch, affecting 
no little gratification at tho praises it re- 
ceived. Tho scene he had suggested, rather 
than imitated, was of enchanting loveliness. 
The brilliant bit of turf they had chosen as 
a halting-place, tho foliage of ilex and wild 
olive ovor- arching it, the rugged slope below, 
the still moro rugged heights above, the 
gaunt and giant oodars, rising like towers of 
strength here and there, the sober- colourod 
mountains lying like clouds beyond ; here, 
indeed, were elements of colour and outline to 
make a painter’s heart glow. 

And Harold Gower’s heart did glow. Ho 
never felt touched or taught by beauty ; but 
he welcomed it joyously and aooepted it 
gwedily; thus turning himself rather into 
the merchant of Nature than her minister. 
Not a graceful line, not a touch of colour, not 
a harmonious shadow was lost upon him ; but 
the hidden meaning, the inner beauty, the 
soul, so to speak, of inanimate things, were 
as nothing. 

To Madame Ohallamel and her party, like 
Peter Bell, a oedar forest wae a oedar forest, 
and nothing more. They liked making a 
pio-nio, because the men likod a ride and a 
flirtation with the ladies, and the ladies liked 
anything that varied their monotonous life; 
but the scenery oounted for very little in the 
elements of enjoyment. Accordingly, when 
Harold Gower proposed a further excursion 
into the forest, no one volunteered to accom- 
pany him. The ladies shrugged their 
shoulders and feigned a terror of panthers ; 
the men pointed to the woolly clouds gather- 
ing from all points of the horison, and fore- 


j told a snow-storm. The artist, however, 
j persisted ; and at last it was agreed that ho 
and Emilia, accompanied by a guide, should 
| ride to a certain point, and rejoin the others 
in an hour’s time. 

! 44 It is much better that we go alone,” 

[ Harold said, as soon as he was fairly out of 
ear-shot ; 44 you and I have souls, Emmy, 
and can appreciate all the beauties Heaven 
i gives us, but those worthy people are quite 
i satisfied with making only one use of their 
I eyes.” 

| 4 4 Yet I like them#dl,” Emilia answered, 

thoughtfully, 44 especially the Colonel. He 
would never treat a woman contemptuously, 
j never,” she checked a sigh and went on; 

' 41 but I do think you are teaching me to use 
my eyes, Harold. I shall be quite your intel- 
| lectual companion in time.” 

I 4 4 You ought to be, seeing that you don’t 
i know how to sew on a button or do anything 
useful.” 

44 Yes, how useless I am ! I wonder why I 
was bom ! ” 

4 4 If you only knew how I hate useful 
womeu ! — women who wear aprons, mend 
stockings, and look after the maids. I should 
never have loved you had you been after that 
pattern.” 

44 But I am stupid as well as useless.” 

44 You don’t trouble yourself about politico, 
you have never written a novel, still you are 
clover, Emmy. You read character at a 
glance, you detect faults in my pictures that 
I should never Bee, you are a bom musician.” 

44 And I have road all the novels under the 
sun, from 44 Pamela” to 44 Lady Audley’s 
Secret.” 

44 But now you have given me your promise 
to read a fow good books.” 

44 Harold, don’t teach me too much. I 
like to feel at home with subjects you talk a t 
but I dread reading the good books you 
mention.” 

44 Absurd child. I read you a passage from 
4 Modem Painters * the other day, was that so 
very dreadful ? ” 

She was still serious. 

44 Let mo remain as I am, Harold. It is 
much best that you keep all the cleverness to 
yourself.” 

44 But I like others to admire you*” 

44 You fbrgot that we are living in a world 
of our own, out of the world, in fact.” 

44 Not always. A few minutes ago, for 
instance, we were as little out of the world as 
if in Paris.” 

Emilia fell into a reverie, from which a ho 
was aroused by Harold’s cry of enthusiasm* 

“Look.” he cried; 44 in a scene like this 
how can we think of ourselves? Did I talk 
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of Paris ! Wo are farther faun Buis than the 
inhabitants of Saturn.” 

They had followed a wild track through the i 
mazes of ilex wood, and come now on the 1 
verge of a savage ravine. Rising from its ] 
dusky depths, and standing solitary against 
the winter sky, rose one bare and blackened 1 
cedar trunk of fabulous height, whilst on < 
either side were trees of leaser magnitude, ] 
their branches driven horizontally across the 
abyss, as if by the force of some cataclysmal 1 
whirlwind. There was, moreover, a look of ] 
majestic strength, ofe mysterious suffering i 
about their stately trunks and plumy branches 
of deep green, that suggested tee idea of some i 
Titanic struggle with a higher power still 
going on. And added to these impressions 
of a contest, half God-like, half human, , 
between force and force, was that of final I 
duration. One looked back to the reign j 
pf the mastodon and the my&lonyx with- 1 
out thinking that tee cedar trees had ever 
been saplings or that they would ever pass 
away. 

Something of these thoughts was passing 
through the painter’s mind. Emilia, too 
musk overcome with child-like awe and bewil- I 
dormant to think at all, gazed around, wish- I 
ing herself fairly out of a land of such utter 
and drear enchantment. The space, the im- 
mensity, the solitude, seemed to crush her. 
She shuddered, and begged of Harold to 
return. 

“The enow is falling fast, and we have 
already left the others so far behind," sho 
pleaded, almost with tears in her eyes. But 
he urged her to go on a little further, ten 
minutes riding would bring them to the spot 
be wanted to see, he said. What mattered 
tee snow to them P 

“ This reminds one of Osman," he went on, 
too enthusiastic to notice the disoonaolatenem 
of his companion. “ 1 Grey mist rests on the 
hills, the whirlwind is beard through the 
forest, dark rolls the river through the narrow 
plain, a tree stands alone on the hill and 
marks the slumbering Connal, the leaves 
whirl round with the wind and strew the 
graves of the dead; at times are seen the 
ghosts of the departed, when the musing 
| hunter alone stalks slowly over the heath.’ 
Isn't it a ghostly, grandiose scene, Emilia P 
Are you not glad to have seen it P” 

“My veil is heavy with snow,” Emilia 
ausweced, pettishly, “and the sharp wind 
outs my cheeks like a knife, I am not glad to 
be here." 

The snow had now come on apaoe, and an 
angry wind surged through the forest with a 
sound of thunder* As if with magic ill the 
odour sa4 form that had made the 


forest so gorgeous disappeared beneath a cloud 
of mist, the glossy foliage of tee ilex, tee rede 
and purples of the rook, the glowing turf and 
the wild flowers sprinkling it, the mountain 
pines, every fantastic crag and rugged peak 
were hidden, and excepting for a giant cedar 
that rose here and there, as if from the depths 
of annihilation, all was blank, and cold, and 
lifeless. 

It was a fine sight for a painter, and Gower 
became for the moment transformed with a 
passion of genuine enthusiasm. He did not 
say at every fresh miracle, “This is metal 
for my mind," but he contented himself with 
simple adoration only. The storm did indeed 
work miracles. In one moment came a 
whirlwind of snow, crushing out of the mighty 
branches almost a human Bob of pain ; 
another, and all was still, and the trees stood 
erect, bearing their burdens like crowns. 
The colour, too, was hardly less miraculous, 
for the cold light of the snow gave a phan- 
tasmal transparency to the bare trunks, 
making what had hitherto looked almost the 
personification of strength and duration, a 
shadow, an airy shape, a thing of dreams. And 
! nothing could be more startling than the 
| snow where it lay upon the dark foliage; 
night and day, death and life, were hardly so 
opposed as these masses of glittering white 
and dusky green. On a sadden, just when 
Emilia's spirits were sinking and Harold’s 
eagerness had reached to its culminating 
pitch, they came upon a little plateau that lay, 
smooth as a lake, in the very heart of the 
forest. 

A deserted hut stood on its uttermost 
boundary, and Harold proposed that they 
should take possession of it and make a little 
fire. Emilia caught at the proposition joy- 
fully, and in a minute more all three had 
dismounted, the horses were tied to a tree 
close by, and the guide was oollecting cedar 
chips. 

The hut was a miserable shelter enough. 
The snow came in through the broken rafters 
of the roof, whilst the ground was covered 
ancle-deep with wet leaves and rubbish. 
But it was at least shelter, and when a fin 
had been kindled, and Emilia’s blood began 
to circle in her veins, she brightened a little* 

“Oh, Harbldl” she cried; “if I could 
only go to deep and wake up in our little 
room at Teniei t Shall we ever find our way 
back again f " 

“ When I have finished this sketch we will 
try," said Harold, oooUy. 

She held her dainty foot to the crackling 
blaze one by one, and whitet doing «e» 
preached him half-playfrilly, half in rnxmk 
for h i e zeal* 
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" How little I can ever be to yon in com- 
parison to a snow-storm or a fine sunset P 
Sometimes I feel as if I used to be mare 
needed at Trimleigh Hall.” 

“ Emilia, you are getting more intractable 
every day ; but now I have dime all that is 
necessary to my drawing, and will chafe your 
hands if they are still cold.’ 1 

He left his post by the door, and, sitting 
down on a log, took her on hiB knees, chafing 
her oold little hands, wiping her wet hair, and 
trying, in a hundred ways, to atone for past 
neglect. When their prattle had come to an 
end, Harold looked at his watch, and declared 
that they must go. 

But the guide, a sleepy lad, whose Ma- 
hometanism was considerably modified by 
French influence, had been so intent upon 
smoking cigarettes, that the horses had strayed 
ere he was aware. Harold stormed and scolded 
to little purpose. The horses were nowhere 
to be seen, and nothing remainod but to go in 
search of them. Harold wont ono way ; the 
guide another, the former promising Emilia 
not to go beyond ear-Bhot. 

CHAPTER. V. “ THE REST IS SILENCE.” 

When Emilia found herself alone a passion 
of fear took possession of her. The storm 
raged on with renewed violenoe, and, as she 
listened to the shrieking wind and crashing 
boughs, she felt as if all this pent-up indig- 
nation of the elements was spent upon herself 
alone. To her childish and illogical mind it 
seemed unlikely, nay, impossible, that such a 
storm should be anything else but a visitation, 
and who so great a sinner as she P 

For some minutes she sat cowering over the 
half-burned logs, with her faoo buried in her 
hands. Why did Harold ever leave her alone P 
Why did he awaken trouble in her mind by 
flies* interminable discussions of their posi- 
tion P Above all, why did ho love his art so 
exclusively P She knew well enough that he 
loved her with a very p a ssion ate love, but he 
loved something else too, and die hated that 
something with an envying hatred. 

At first she had been extravagantly happy 
with this man, living on the honey of his 
words, the worship of his looks, his sweet ob- 
servances, his devoted tenderness. But she 
bed oeasod to be happy of late, and she blamed 
him unfeiily tor tiw change. She never blamed 
him tor having token her away from an un- 
happy home end an unloved husband, but aha 
accused him tor net keeping up the enchant- 
ment by which the sacrifice of womanly duty 
end wifely honour had seemed as nothing, 
fifes did net see that he was only indirectly 
accountable tor a re-action brought about by 
titolome of ciroaemstonosa; the would not soe 


that such a re-action was inevitable and re- 
tributive. 

But it was chiefly one circumstanoe that 
had kindled and now fanned into a consuming 
fire, the flame of her self-reproach. Daring 
the last few days the awful probability had 
presented itself to her mind, that the sin they 
had committed would not die with them ; that, 
as the sun shines on the just and on the un- 
just, so the blessing of fruitfulness would be 
Bent as a curse upon their unlawful love. 

She was a woman after *alL She loved 
prettiness and helpless&ess, and the caressing 
affection of little children. If Heaven sent 
her a child, how oould she love it, how could 
she hate it ! 

Her thoughts grew desperate, and to escape 
from them she rose and peered out. 

14 Why do I encourage such folly P” she 
said, and tried to laugh- 41 After all, Harold 
and I are as good as frther people at heart ! " 

Then she grew reckless and tried to laugh, 
to sing, to shout his name, thinking, by the 
sound of her own voice to drive away the 
thoughts that haunted her like evil spirits. 
But a legion of taunting tongues gave back an 
| echo ; and, to the unhappy girl’s disordered 
( imagination, the winds sported with her sad- 
ness, and carried the burden of it hither and 
1 thither. Now she seemed to be mocked from 
> the peak of the loftiest mountain, now from 
I the depth of the most impenetrable ravine, 

' and she shuddered as a criminal before his 
judge, or a guilty man before his accuser. It 
was strange, and yet perfectly natural, to a 
I mind so constituted that, whilst Emilia 
| trembled before these manifestations of an 
I outraged Nature, no awe of a higher Power, 
of an almighty Providence, took possession of 
her. She conceived that the thunder of the 
winds denounced her, that the roaring of the 
cedar-boughs condemned her, but her terror 
or her reverence oould not go beyond this. 
She oould oomprehend the univeree as having 
an instinct, but not as needing a soul. 

As she stood thus on the threshold of the 
hut nothing oould present a more magnificent 
appearanoe than the snow-storm doing battle 
among the cedars. It seabed as if indeed 
there must be some human thirst tor victory 
in such a oontest In one moment earn a 
volley of blasts, under which tin stoutest 
branches trembled, then the wind would fell 
bade as if exhausted, and the combat ceased 
tor awhile. 

Beyond the little plateau the ferest opened 
an either side, showing what had been in tike 
morning a vast panorama of ilex grove* pre- 
cipitous slopes of living green, and fer- 
strstohing mountains, hut now a Vast ravine, 
about which hung a mist «f snow and a mono- 
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%tmy of desolation perfectly horrible. But 
Tfa>iih only looked in the direction Harold had 
total, and tried again and again to utter his 
asms. Just at this juncture a circumstance 
happened that struck her over-wrought senses 
-with the oonviction of a judgment, and drove 
her out into the Storm, soared, reckless, almost 
ypithout reason. 

In one of the severest crises of the storm, a 
huge and hollow trunk that stood at the back 
of tile hut was driven inwards, and fell, crash- 
ing the wretched roof, ^nd scattering the crazy 
rafters to sight and left. 

Almost miraculously Emilia had stood on 
tins threshold and taken no harm, but the 
suddenness and noise of the concussion ex- ( 
cited her imagination beyond the limits of t 
oontrol. She saw in this accident no mere 
natural event, but a doom, averted for the 
moment, nevertheless * inevitable for herself 
and her lover. They lhight hide thoir sinful 1 
lives in never so tongueloss a wilderness, they 
might indeed make their home, as he called 
it, 41 out of the world," were there not things 
sterner, more pitiless, more prone to punish 
u, than human hearts P They might 
ipe the frowns and jeers of men and 
; they could never escape the ven- 
of an unseen and outraged Power. | 
they travelled by sea or by land, 
this flaming sword would follow them, causing 
the waves to cover their heads, the earth to 
open at their feet, and the slaying lightning 
to find them out. 

Holding her burning beating temples with 
both hands, she rushed blindly forward in 
sear c h of Harold. The wind beat upon her, i 
the snow blinded her, the slippery drills hin- 
dered her at every moment ; but she still kept 1 
on. A hough was driven sharply against her i 
ta, scarring the delicate skin in two places, j 
hut she did not heed, and hardly Celt the pain, 
and staggered onward, crying, 44 Harold ! 
Harold!” 

At last strength gave way, and she sunk 
upon a snow-covered log, exhausted with 
ihtigae, trembling in every limb, and wet to 


She tried to eaU Harold again and again, 
but voice failed her, and then she cried hys- 
terically. titOl her mood can hardly be called 
that of utter despair. She frit desperately 
wretched and forlorn, hut rim wm sure of 
Harold's ftnflwig her in tame, end the suffering 
would surely be passed somehow. 

At first the pain of intense cold was almost 
insupportable ; she beat with her feet rapidly 
on the ground, and she moved her arms baok- 
vrasds and forwards aa die had seen the Eng- 
lish labourers move them in cold weather. 

* end ewayed her- 


self to and fro. By and by, she attributing 
the change to there efforts, the sense of acute 
suffering passed, leaving drowsiness and faint- 
ness only. Having no longer any strength to 
shout alter Harold or strive with the storm, 
she seated herself in the most comfortable 
attitude that waa possible, and waited. As 
she waited thus, the dread thoughts of a re- 
tributive doom, hanging over her head and his, 
passed one by one. She ceased to think, 
indeed, and rather dreamed, till something 
like a smile stole over her lips. 

Of what was she dreaming P 
Not of the gorgeous African scenery in 
which she had lived such delicious days with 
Harold ; not of the future he had painted so 
vividly ; not of those latter days, having 
Harold's love for sun, at all. 

The storm ceased to howl about her ears, 
and she fancied she heard instead tho homely 
sound of village church hells. She did not 
reason upon the extravagance of such a fancy; 
she but smiled, and listened and followed 
whither the sound led. 

It led back to Trimleigh, her childhood’s 
homo. She saw the pretty parsonage house 
— her birthplace ; the garden where she had 
played as a child, and the quiet churchyard 
through which she walked by her father's side 
every Sunday, tho bells sounding gaily in their 
ears, and the village people flocking to church. 
Then it led her — this bewitching, bewildering 
sound— to a later time, when she had changed 
her homo from the rectory to the Hall, and 
walked to church across the park, the master 
by her side. 

She did not think of him, however, or of 
the tempter who had come between herself 
and a husband she could not leva; she merely 
saw his face, as she saw the fore of her father, 
and many another known then reflected as in 
a mirror. And none reproached, none 
her. Alike the dead and the living sunruftfl to 
rooognise her, hut there was no 
retribution, no abhorrence in 
tionj only an ii 

smiles. The bells - seemed to gmr 
louder, and the village Mks hastened through 
the elm*. There was old John^ tim gardener, 
holding pretty little Mary, hk glwiriJdattghter, 
by her hand, dressed in a 
was old Widow dries, who was nsreSytAMIr, 
and who always sat under tbs pulpit fj jflj foi 
she was deaf; there was Jim Watts, fbMMta 
labourer in the parish, Sophia, his wiMfcar- 
ing her baby on her arm; and behind them, 
not daring to smile at the baby* writ poor Ana 
Bymonds, tho girl who, as the oomoftry phrase 
wont , 44 had a misfortune,” and never hrid up 
her heed after. 

It seemed to Emilia ae if rite and tide pot# 
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girl were lost in the train of church-goers, 
and as if they suddenly quickened their steps 
lest the bell should cease ere the porch was 
reached. Emilia smiled as she dreamed — 
“ What would the congregation say to see the 
rector’s daughter, nay, the squire’s wife, 
j enter with Ann Symonds, who is scouted by 
I all the parish for having gone astray P ” But 
ahe had boon confirmed, and had an indistinct 
notion thnt in tho eyes of Some-one greater 
than all, Ann Symonds was as good as other 
people. 

The boll still sounded, though the clergy- 
man was in his desk and the school-mistroqs 
had taken her place at the harmonium. 

“ I will arise and go to my Father, and will 
say unto him, Fathor, I have sinned against 
Thoe ! ” This is what the school-mistross 
played ; and just as the ckildron and tho con- 
gregation began to sing, and Emilia and hor 
companion onterud the church, the boll c cased, 
and the dream was ovor ! 

Harold Gower fled from Africa as from an 
evil dream, and tried to consolo himself for the 
loss of Emilia with very littlo success. When 
by chaupo an old acquaintance mot him in 
Constant inn] do, ho wroto homo thus : — | 

*' Gower was always a queer dog, as you | 
know ; but I don’t know what the deuce is 
the matter with him now. He drinks brandy 
and soda-water after tho mannor of Byron, 
and loads tho most extravagant life in the 
world. And ho is quite grey, which is odd, 
seeing that ho is little past thirty. I think 
there must have been a lady in tho case.” 

A VIRIT TO CRONSTADT. 

In sailing up the Gulf of Finland a perfect 
contrast is presented by the opposite shores. 
To the left the sea is thickly sown with innu- 
merable rooks and islets, green -capped forma- 
tions of granite, which are for ever chang ing 
the fantastic appearance of the prospeot ; some 
of them are carefully tilled, others are the 
noisy home of long-tongued sea-fowl, others 
are strong fortifications bristling with cannon. 
But through this intricate suuse only lighter 
vessels and pleasure-boats can thread their 
way ; merchantmen keep rather to the south, 
where the view of Dago monotonously repeats 
itself ae land after land is sighted — a low bank 
of hills, darkened by sombre pinewooda, with 
an ooomnopftl desiring tor light-houses ; onoe, 
indeed, relieved by the glittering churches of 
Revel, end' then relapsing into its normal 
dulnees until Groaetsdt is approached. This 
is a long, low island, prettily wooded at its 
where from tune to time a 
is seen peeping out, 


with domes of bright green and gold. To the 
north, the only passage navigable by larger 
ships has been obstructed since the war of ’54; 
while on the south the ohannel hugs the shore 
of the island, thus passing under the guns of 
its impregnable fortresses. Nor is this all ; 
rising out of the channel itself are rooks 
covered with monstrous buildings, not nnliTra 
a Lancashire cotton-mill ; but every window 
is a port-hole , and in erery port-hole is a gun. 
However, sinoe the experiment of a simul- 
taneous fire resulted in cracking the solid 
masonry from top to bottom, the Government 
has returned to the low-lying batteries of the 
day. 

At Cronetadt there are two docks, one for 
steamers, tho other for sailing ships. The 
steamer, entering the dock-gates, and passing 
between the mammoth hulks of ancient three- 
deckers, moors herself in an open position, 
whore lighters can imdily come .alongside to 
transport her cargo to St. Petersburg. But 
first she has been inspected by the custom- 
house police, each an officer in the Russian 
navy, each belonging to one of the thirty 
grades of nobility, and each demanding Ms 
present : like all the navy, they wear a blue 
round cap, with a preternatural enlargement of 
tho crown made in a white material. Many 
obsolete formalities ore retained with charac- 
teristic conservatism ; t.g., the number of 

watchers is registered, firearms are taken, and 
returned only on special application at St. 
Petersburg ; wMle those belonging to the ship 
are tied round the trigger with a string secured 
in a leaden medal. Moreover, a soldier is 
sent on board as sentinel, who remains until 
(he day of sailing, and every night the hatches 
are fastened down with tape ond^wax seals : in 
the morning Government sends a number of 
soldiers ; other labourers axe hired, and 
unlading begins in earnest. These men, 
blackened by the summer suns, ragged and 
dirty, are incapable of severs work or of much 
individual action ; they work in numbers, and 
require the perpetual voice of an overseer, 
shouting “ dayai, podushi,” to quicken their 
lamness. Still, they ate a good-humoured, 
laughing set ; on meeting one another, they 
doff their oaps and bow with peculiar elegance. 
They are very devout, beginning nothing with- 
out crossing themselves. I saw one stripped 
fbr a bath in the dock,— and a peasant who 
bathes is indeed a black swan, — he mossed 
himself and dived. Many of them come in 
knots from beyond Moeoow when the ioe is 
melting. A company will rent a stable « 
Oronstadt, and hire themselves out. They 
eat nothing but black bread and salt— said to 
be very nutritious; their drink is water : at 
night they sleep upon straw in their clothes, 
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which, perhaps, are never taken off for the 
season. Thus they earn some 120 roubles,* 
and return to their native villages for the 
winter months. 

Fires are allowed on board the steamers, 
but only until the sundown gun is heard. j 
Smoking is strictly prohibited ; the reason is, 
that the docks, being a Government monopoly, ‘ 
contain large quantities of gunpowder; but { 
the sailors escape from this restriction by J 
puffing outside the mole, where they can enjoy 
a pipe unmolested. At night the hatches are 
sealed ; the silence is only broken by the oc- 
casional plash of the oars of some Government 1 
boat, its bine and white flag fluttering in the j 
stem ; or perhaps a labourer has indulged in 
the cheap Russian gin called vodka, and, 
being easily overcome, screams and wrangles 1 
life a fishwife; or a Scotch sailor is heard 
piping on a penny whistle, — 

Scots, who. hoe wi* Wallace bled. 

In the sailing-dock no firos at all are per- j 
mitted ; but Government has provided a large 
cooking-shed, and each cook has his own small v 
boat to bring the sailors* dinner. As there j 
are sometimes over a hundred English ships • 
in the dock, it is necessary to maintain some 
sort of discipline in the shed. Accordingly, 
one of the number is elected judge, or boss, 
who hears all charges of theft, drunkenness, 
or other misdemeanours, and inflicts all kinds 
of corporal punishment ; if he is himself de- 1 
footed in error, the punishment is doubled. 1 
When he sails, a successor is elected, and at 
each election the new boss is rowed round the I 
ships in state, followed by a long procession 
of cooks, each in his own boat, who salute the 
English vessels with a hearty cheer. To an 
Englishman unacquainted with this custom, i 
the sudden sound of a ringing cheer, rising J 
from an invisible throng among the shipping, ! 
is most startling; I can only compare the ( 
effect to waking at midnight on the Moscow I 
railway, still half-asleep, and hearing a band 
at the buffet playing “ God save the Queen. 9 ' 

Such are the docks. The town is a strag- 
gling collection of broad streets, some large 
Government buildings, and many miserable 
cottages ; but as lighters carry the cargoes to 
8t. Petersburg, the docks are not surrounded 
by the huge warehouses so familiar in England. 
At the landing-stage, in the midst of an open 
space dotted with half-starved trees, is a statue 
“ Petra Pristin,” Peter the Great, before 
which the natives are seen to cross themselves 
most devoutly. There is also a splendid canal 
of smooth, pink granite, with magnificent ap- 
proaches ; but this, the statue, and the iron 
factory, are the only interesting rights. 
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The English church is a plain, white build- 
ing, where on Sundays there is usually a large 
congregation of sailors, who endeavour to sing 
to the droning of an ecclesiastical barrel-organ. 
But the factory well repays a visit ; in the di- 
versity and finish of its machinery, and the 
airy loftiness of its workshops, it admits no 
rival. In every Toom the gilded picture is 
suspended with a lamp burning before it; 
once a year a holiday is granted to dean the 
surface and to celebrate the B&int, the English 
masters wisely cherishing this sentiment of 
religion. Materials of war are not manufac- 
tured here, owing to the inferiority of Finnish 
iron, which is protected by heavy dues on 
foreign ore : Government purchases its cannon 
and iron -clads from abroad. Accidents are 
very rare ; one of the most recent illustrates a 
fashion of Russian dress, — a pretty check 
tunic, fastened by a parti-colouied belt, is 
worn over pantaloons of the same material, 
which are tucked tightly into high boots. A 
workman, dressed in this costume, received a 
stream of molten iron over his leg ; the liquid 
ran down inside tho boot, which it was impos- 
sible to tug off for some minutes. Such is the 
severity of the climate in winter, thjit when 
the hosted atmosphere of the workshops at 
last compels them, half-stifled, to open the 
upper windows, the stream of frozen air is 
more insufferable than tho former heat, 
j Every tourist hurries to St. Petersburg. 

1 Droskies aro seen here in their glory. Imagine 
a farmer's gig set on the afterpart of a low four- 
| wheel ; in front a small box like a diminutive 
I sulky; but the two divirions are so close 
together that the drivor is only two feet from 
the driven. Ho smells of Russia leather ; he 
holds the reins wide apart, one in each hand, 
j shaking them vigorously ; he screams to every 
j pedestrian who impedes the way ; and thus 
I the d roslcy bounds jolting along over horrible 
| pavements, enough to make an Englishman 
1 swear, if the whole thing did not make him 
laugh. Now you drive through a cloud of 
dark-feathered pigeons, picking among the 
refuse of linseed bags; for the pigeon is a 
sacred bird, for whose winter residence dove- 
cotes are provided. Next you race a private 
droeky, very likely cutting it out; then on 
between two white churches of Grecian archi- 
tecture, with green and yellow domes, and so 
out upon the landing-stage for St. Petere- 
burg. 

Little more then 100 years have yawed 
rinoe Peter the Great, having expelled the 
Swedes from Qronatadt, laid the foundation- 
stone of its first military dock, and watched 
the rising edifloes from his cottage on the 
opp osite shore. Through all the vioiwitadM 
Which, varying with the osprices of to reign- 
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ing sovereign, have chequered the history of 
R u ssifln civilisation, its essential features have 
remained changeless, as Peter first established 
them. It o&nnot be said of Peter that he gave 
his people a free and intelligible form of 
government, or that he anticipated the future 
of the Russias more distinctly than his prede- 
cessors, or that his multifarious designs were 
original and maturely considered: but the 
reforms which former Czars had projected in 
the closet and had endeavoured to execute 
silently, these Peter himself superintended in 
public, and made the nation his associates. 
Bora at a peculiarly happy moment of his 
country’s history, his genius, and also his 
eccentricities, awoke his people to a distinct 
consciousness of the great destinies that 
awaited them, so that it became impossible to 
recede. But war and commerco, not law and 
justioe, engaged the Czar’s chief attention. It 
is in the development of those arts that wo soe 
the most enduring record of Peter’s greatness. 
To this day the boat which he built with his 
own hands is lovingly preserved at St. Peters- 
burg : but the grandest and noblest memo- 
rial of the man, that which makes the deepest 
and truest impression, is found in the existence 
of St. Petersburg and the trade of its river, 
to which in the great Btatue he directs his 
hand in proud satisfaction. O. O. 

GEOMETRICAL PUZZLES. 

SOLUTIONS. 

1. While I explain the manner of solving 
the puzzles given in the last number of Once a 



Week,* I shall give a method of drawing the 
figure, which wul snake the c or rec tne ss of the 
solution more obvious. 


Take three points (a, b , c, Pig. 1), equidis- 
tant from one another; that is, the three 
comers of an equilateral triangle. (To find 
these, take two points, and from each as centre, 
with radius equal to their distance apart, de- 
scribe an arc of a circle ; these arcs will give, 
by their intersection, the third point required). 
From each of the three points as centre de- 
scribe a circle, with radius about two-thirds 
as long again as the distance a b* and join 
oentres with opposite points of intersection, as 
in the diagram. The lines which are drawn 
darker than the rest show the original figure 
and the manner of dividing it, together with 
the circle which results when the two portions 
ore properly reunited. It is evident from the 
symmetrical construction of the entire figure, 
that the figures (denoted by letters at their 
angular points) d e /, and t d g, are precisely 
similar to one another ; so also are e d g t and 
ehg ; and therefore also def, and chg. Of 
course the arc gd, would have done for the 
line of division just as well as /e, and gkd 
would have been the corresponding circle. It 
is worth noticing, too, that the original figure 
of the puzzle, with divisions, Ac., may be found 
in the diagram repeated in two different posi- 
tions besides that specially indicated.. 

I have not yet shown how — having only 
the original figure given — the line of division 
may actually be found ; that is, how from the 
arc fh t or g h t to find the. centre of the circle 
of which it is a part The following method 
is applicable to any circular arc. Take any 
point in the arc and join it to the two extre- 
mities by straight lines ; bisect each of these 
lines, and from the points of bisection draw 
perpendiculars; the point where these out 
one another is the required oentre. (See 
Euolid, B. HI. Prop. 1, Cor. ; also, B. IV. 
Prop. 5.) 

2. The manner of division and reconstruc- 
tion is shown in fig. 2, and needs no explana- 
tion. 

The same method of conversion may be ap- 
plied to several other pairs of regular poly- 
gonal rings. A hexagonal ring, u divided ss 
a, and the parts put together as in 6, gives 
the same again; and therefore (in this case) 
vice An equilateral triangular ring 

also, if divided as o, has posts capable of 
arrangement in a hexagonal farm in the man- 
ner of 6 (the question being only of capability 
as to shape, which depends on the Magnitude 
of the angles, not of number of pasts). In 
fact, the regular triangular and hexagonal 
farms are mutually convertible by a different 
p rooes s ; far the method of division of a ap- 
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plied to both gives similar parte in invert od 
positions. The other for me of ring 'which 
correspond by division, as in a and b respec- 
tively, are those of 8 and of 4 angles, and of 



the centres of c and a\ and another joining the 
centre of a f with the geometrical centre of the 
disc, these two equal straight lines will, as 
the motion is oontmued, form with each other 
an ever-varying angle, first becoming move 
and more acutely inclined, for a moment coin- 
ciding, and then opening oat again; while 
(the two motions being equal in degree) the 
centre of the disc will move in a straight line 
through the centre of r, parallel to the parallel 
lines d d. Thus will the entire disc, moving 
botween the last-named parallels, finally as- 
sume the required position. 

It is evident that the disc will bo caused to 
move back again, either by continuing or re- 
versing the motion of the two parts. 

Filed. B. J. Heilvey. 


COMING THBOUGH THE FENCE, 

x. 

A WAT, away, the «un'a bright rays 
Gild field and stubble corn ; 

We’re waited long, my dogs and I, 

For the breaking of the mom — 


12 and 3. But in most of these cases it will 
be found necessary to limit the width of tho 
ring from its inner to its outer edge. Why 
this is, will be seen on trial with rings of 
various width. 

3. The division required is a circle, as 
shown in fig. 3, having its centre midway 



between the oentre* of the peg and disc. Let 
the two portions so separated (marked a and j 
o') be turned round equally in opposite dim* | 
tkms. Tbs result will be as follows : — The | 
portion <£ taming about the peg c, every point 
la </, end therefore its centre e, will revolve 
found the centre of c ; again, the portion a 
turning about o', the centre of the whole dseo 
(that is, its geometrical centre, not a Jlaxd print 

m aOt *31 nvolve Found the oentre e of 
Hence if a straight line be supposed joining 


For the find red flash from behind the hill 
ILight ovi*r tho nrer to swoop, 

And to open the eyes of the drowsy birds, 
And to vs aken the flowers from sleep. 


They’re waited long and they’re watched me 
long, 

Till m) gun from the wall 1 reach , 

Thoir eager look* I tan understand 
As well us the vuseat speech. 


They know my bolt and they know my pipe. 
And they know my pow (lor-hora, 

And the> ’re full a* anxious as myself 
To be abroad at morn. 


Wo jolly horn, no 41 now halloo,” 

Ho trampling horse* need wo ; 

1 want but my gun when s-fleld we go, 
Myself and my pointers three. 

Vi. 

Juno, Pompey, and grave old Prince, 

Good sport we’re oft had together ; 

We know every inch of the brushwood wild, 
And the common crergnffln with heather. 

' vn. 

Can dogs not reason ? Hare doga no sense f 
/know if my aim e'er tale, 

They are just as resed aa 1 am myself, 

And down go their ears and tails. 


They’re as proud *of the Vraoee of birds I bag, 
Ae ever a men oould hat 
And 1 wish for no greater fishes an earth 
Than my gun end my pointers three. 

Julia Ooboubl 
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JOYCE DORMER’S STORY. 

BY JEAN BONOCBUR. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. FROM JOYCE DORMER* 8 
DIARY. 

WAS going across the hall into 
the little morning - room , 
Y 1 thinking I would leave the 
drawing-room for Doris and 
mJ Mr. Chester, as they would 
Wf hare so much to talk about 
if jm and to arrange before he wont 

M Dbris is going to marry 
I i {gr Mr. Chester,” said I to my- 
lAjafr self, as my hand was on the 
iWjr handle of the doof. 
la I had said it over and over 

many times during the last 
vjK few days, as if I wished to 
familiari se myself with the 
** fact, though of course I had 
. known all along how it would 
k®> and had always looked 
4/\y forward to it as the ending of 
my story. 

A VV Yet now that it had oome 

jjfc/ 1 to pass it somehow seemed 

stranger to me than I had 
Tf anticipated, and it did not 

JkrL work quite so smoothly as I 

^ expected. Something jarred, 

though I eonld not tell what it was. 

It appeared to me that Doris was very nn- 
oonoernsd, and Mr. Cheater also ; they might 
have been engaged lor years. Yet this was 
perhaps natural, sinoe they must have had it 
in constant anticipation. And still repeating 
the words, I opened the door of the morning- 
room. Ttm was no one there, for Aunt 
Dotty was sitting up-afcair* with Mr. Oar- 
mk hael , who was not quite to well to-day. 

I waa glad to be alone— I oould do a little 
quiet feeding; and I took up a book and 
drew a chair close to the fire. I turned over 
the pages, but found that I oould not fix my 
attention; my thoughts strayed far enough 
away, sad my wandered to the bright 
fire that was leaping and flashing in the 
grata, and I began to trace pictures in the 
embem, end the flames epmdde d up e nd 

r? «m naL&m wiS 


a flee is! A living, 
at, If I bad been a 


What a 


heathen, I think I should hare been a fire wor- 
shipper. Yes, what a companion, as it bums 
so cheerily in the long winter evenings, when 
one doses the shutters and draws the curtains 
and shuts out the cold dark night and the 
howling tempest ; whilst the wind goeB whistling 
round the house, and the storm-blast answers 
it, and a chorus of wild spirit- voices shriek to 
ono another, and one listens and listens to 
the weird-like strife. Often end often have I 
half fancied that they were lost spirits wailing 
frantically in their mad despair, lost 1 lost ! 
lost l The deep hoarse groan answering the 
shrill piercing cry or the plaintive, moaning 
sobs, whilst now and then is heafrd a shriek 
like to a burst of unearthly mocking laughter, 
as if the arch-fiend w'ere triumphing amidst 
his fallen angels. Many and many a night 
have I listened, until I believed that I heard 
the voices speaking to one another, only my 
earthly ears were not sensitive enbugh to 
o&tch their words. 

Thus I went on dreaming as I looked into 
the fire, and then leaning back I drove these 
thoughts away, and other thoughts came in 
their place, and prompted me to take inquisi- 
torial proceedings with myself; and to examine 
into my inmost heart. And the first question 
1 asked was this: 

41 Self, art thou glad or sorry that this en- 
gagement has oome to pass P " And 1 waa 
going to answer “ Glad,” but that just then 
oonsoienoe gave so sharp a prick that it 
startled me, and for a moment I could not 
apeak, and whilst I was thus waiting, oon- 
soienoe followed up its advantage and whis- 
pered : ** The truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth ! ” And I oould make 
no reply, for, in spite of my brave assertions, 
I still fait the dull gnawing pain, and 1 knew 
I oould not be quite glad, however mush I 
might wish to be so, until that wee gone. So 
1 fanned the question : 4 * I do not envy Doris’s 
happiness ; I am glad that she'ia happy.*’ 

44 But how about thyself f la there no wish 
in thine heart that it might have teen other- 
wise P” 

14 None. Oh, what am I saying! Let me 
at least be truthfol to myself. The world 
cannot hear— what matters it. Ah! weU,Sl 
will oonfarn myself no longer.** 

And then I thought of good George Her- 
bert’s ad noe, and what a pity men did not 
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follow it Truly, if we made a daily exami- 
nation of our hearts, and kept better accounts 
with ourselves, there would not be so heavy a 
balance against us when we oome to add up 
the final sum. 

Therefore I went to work honestly once 
more, and confessed to myself that I could 
not quite get rid of the pain, but that still I 
was glad that Doris and Mr. Chester were 
happy, and that whatever might be the op- 
portunity, nothing would induce me to lift 
a finger to mar their happiness. But I was 
not quite happy myself. This was mdrtifying, 
for in my story 1 had been indulging in an 
imaginative picture of the transcendental 
frame of mind in which 1 should find myself 
when the consummation was achieved, and I 
my hero and heroine were happily united. 

But 1 fell short of this beatific transcenden- 1 
taliflm when 1 came face to face with the 
reality, and I discovered that I, Joyce 
Dormer, was but a poor earth-worm after all, 
that writhed and twisted like other earth- | 
worms when trodden upon. ( 

; Then 1 consoled myself. So it is with all. 

I However mighty are our aspirations. — however 
exalted our frame in occasional rapt roomeuts, 
— there is a stern reality in life and its be- 
: longings that crushes down this loftiness of 
spirit, and in humility alone are we permitted 
to rise. As I reached this point, the door 
opened, and Mr. Chester and Doris appeared. 

“ I have been wondering where you wot© 
hiding,” said Doris, as I bent over tho book, 
j She placed her hand upon it to take it away, 
and as she did so she laughed. 

“All a pretence, Joyce, this being so stu- 
diously inclined ; for see, the book is upside 
down!” 

And so it was, and I had never known it ; 
and I -felt the blood rushing into my faoe, and 
1 could not look up at first, and whan I did I 
met Mr. Chester's eyes fixed upon me; and 
again the odd uncomfortable feeding of trea- 
chery to Doris came over me. 

“ Gabriel is going away this afternoon,” 
•aid she. 

“ So soon t” I answered in surprise, for I 
thought ha would have stayed at Craythorpe 
for a few days longer, X did not think that 
the “ very soon” would be accomplished so 
literally. 

“The sooner I depart, the sooner I can re- 
tain,” eaid Mr. Chester. 

“ And you will bo anxious to do eo now on 
Dome*! account,” 

And Doris haring vanished, I derided that 
this was a good tune for offering the congra- 
tulations to Mr. Chester, which hitherto 1 had 
bed no opportunity of doing; so I con- 
tinued,— 


“ I am glad to be able to offer my best 
wishes for your happiness, Mr. Chester.” 

“Thank you,” returned Mr. Chester, 
shortly. 

“Doris is vory amiable,” said I, “every- 
one must love her. I will take good care of 
her whilst you are away ; though that is 
scarcely needful now that her father is restored 
to her.” 

“I don't know, Miss Dormer; she seems 
to ding more to you than to anyone.** 

“ That is strange ! ” said I. 

“No, it is not,” he answered somewhat 
abruptly. 

I was a little surprised, and perhaps I 
showed it, for Mr. Chester said more gently, — i 
“You forget your resemblanoe to her ( 
mother. Mr. Lynn also was struck with it." . 

“ Yes, I had forgotten that.” > 

“ Miss Dormer,” said Mr. Chester, hoeita- !' 
tingly, “ I should like to feel before I go away 
that there is no unfriendliness between uh." 1 
“ There is none,” I answered warmly ; “ I j 

shall ever look upon you and Doris as my i 
nearest and best- cared- for friends. If there 
had been any doubt, it would have been on 
my side ; I must have seemed so strange, so ! 
unreasonable sometimes." 1 

“ No you did not," he replied; “ I was to | 
blame for any annoyance you may have shown 
or expressed, and 1 regret it. Will you forget 
| it, and remember me in a friendly spirit when 
I am gone ? " 

| “ Of courso I will,” I answered eagerly ; 

j “ doubly so now on Doris's account.” j 

“ Then it is only to Doris that I am to owe j 
your friendship ?" 

“No, Mr. Chester,” I said, “not oniy to 5 
Doris ; ” and I looked steadily at him. What 
he was going to say I never heard, for Doris's 
j return prevented it, but he ^ave one of his . 
pleasant smiles and held out his hand. | 

“That is right,” said Doris; “ I hope you., 
have come to an amicable arrangement at last/ 
Eerily, Gabriel, if you were to continue on 
quarrelling terms with Joyce,! think X should 
have to give up our engagement. Would it 
break your heart if I did f ” ribs added, laying 
her hand on his am, end glancing up laugh- 
ingly into his free. 

“ What nonsense you talk, Doris,” he an- 
swered ; “ is not a broken heart a delusion—- 
an impossibil ity a mete figurative expres- 

sion ?” 

“ Not altogether,” said I, in alow toe, for 
X was thinking of Doris’s mother. 

But it did not strike Done, aha was mat 
seriously inclined to-day, and took Mr. 
Chester’s words in a jesting light 

“Don't be afraid, I shall never break your 
heart, Gabriel," and she laughed; whilst X 
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wondered how she could be so light-hearted 
on the ere of Mr. Chester’s departure. Cer- 
tainly he would return ; and days and weeks, 
nay, even months and years fly quickly 
enough away. 

“ You look a great deal more solemn than 
I do, Joyce,” said Doris ; “ but Gabriel and 1 
are used to partings : it's like old times to say 
1 good-byo ' to one another ; is it not V ” and 
then I gavo my hand to Mr. Chester, and 
wished him a pleasant journey and a speedy 
return. 

11 And don’t lose the talisman,” said Doris ; 
“ for though it has worked slowly it has worked 
well, and there is no telling what wonders it 
may yet perform.” 

1 started, and Mr. Chester glanced curiously 
at me, but ho betrayod no embarrassment 
However, fearing any further remarks that 
might lead to a disclosure of what had hap- 
pened to the talisman, I made my escape and 
waited in the {torch -room until Mr. Chester 
should go away. Soon I hoard the front door 
dose and Doris's footstep on the stairs. 

44 He has gone,” she said, uncouoomodly, as 
she entered tho room. 

“ And are you not sorry ? ” I asked, some- 
what surprised at her manner. 

“Well, of course 1 am not glad,” she 
replied, sitting down beside mo ; “ but he 
will be hero again so soon.” 

44 But if anything should happen to him ? ” 

“No fear of that; Oabriel is able to take 
earn of himself. Joyce," she continued, 
fixing her large dark eyes fulTupon me, “ you 
will be my bridesmaid. Is that your story P” 

44 Yes. Aunt Lotty suggested it, so I 
wrote it down.” 

41 Aunt Lotty ! ” echoed Doris. 

“ Yes, Aunt Lotty.” 

u Oh,” rejoined Doris, drily. 41 And what 
did Uncle Carmichael say to tho arrange- 
ment P” 

44 He said nothing, as the subject was not 
mentioned before him. But he thought that 
Mr. Chester was not good enough for you.” 

44 You know better than that, Joyce, with 
all your want of appreciation of him,” said 
die, springing up; 44 Gabriel is a great deal 
too good forme. No one can tell how good 
Gabriel is who doss not know him as I have 
done.” 

I was glad to see that she was not quite so 
indifferent as I was beginning to think her. 

44 Uncle Carmichael, indeed I ” she ex- 
claimed, 41 as if he were oapable of under* 
standing Gabriel. Night and day, darkness 
and light, firs and water, are not more unlike 
in their natures; 1 did not expect Am to 
eppreoMs Gabriel, lie is not noble enough to 
dose. Now doer, simple Aunt Lotty under- 


stands him by instinct. He is to her a hero, 
and she worships him accordingly.” 

The idea of Aunt Lotty in connection with 
hero-worship had in it something so inoon* 
gruous that I could not help smiling, 
could Doris avoid smiling in return, 
she said, 44 Nevertheless, Joyce, I wish that 
you had a little more of Aunt Lotty’s spirit.” 

It seems a hard proposition to set forth, 
but it appears to me that every one is more or 
less a hypocrito. So, at least, 1 felt, when 
by silence I in a manner assented to Doris’s 
remark. But there are some thoughts in 
every heart so carefully guarded that one 
feels a secret satisfaction when people receive 
a wrong impression. And so it was with me ; 
and I dose my diary to-night wondering 
whether tho beliovers in tho possibility of 
human perfection have ever sat down quietly 
aud made a candid examination of their own 
hearts, as I have done. 

CHATTER XXX VTZI. 

As ho sat in tho solitude of his chamber 
Mr. Carmichael's thoughts reverted to the 
past. Solitude it was, though Aunt Lotty sat 
there with her endless knitting, for Aunt 
Lotty never spoko unless npoken to, so that 
her presence was no hindrance to the flow of 
his thoughts. Indeed, her steadily moving 
pins wore lather suggestive of a progressive 
train of ideas. And Mr. Carmichael, propped 
up with cushions, pondered over the story of 
years long post. Strange that those days 
should come before him now, when his mind 
was oppressed with other matters ; but so it 
was, those early days rose up before him as it 
were involuntarily; indeed, so subtily did 
they insinuate themselves that he scarcely 
seemed to himself to be thinking of them, but 
as if some voice whispered to him a tale that 
he had read in a half-forgotten book ages ago. 
And thus it began : — 

44 Far away, quite in the north of Eng- 
land ” Yes, he remembered the plane 

well, a lonesome farmhouse, with a straggling 
ooppice on one side and a badly pruned 
orchard running to waste on tho other. There 
were several fine pear trees whose fruit grew 
smaller and smaller every year, and dam- 
son trees that every year yielded shorter 
crops, and apple trees that were caprioioas in 
their bearing, sometimes surprising the owner 
with an unlooked-for supply of ruddy treasure 
and sometimes disappointing him with a 
meagre crop of very inferior fenit Though 
disappointing is hardly the oocreot word to use 
in reference to the matter, since the owner 
was so utterly broken down and used to dis- 
appointment that the meagre supply appeared 
to him right and in the ardineiy meat of 
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events, whilst the bounteous crop seemed a 
blessing so unlooked-for m well nigh to border 
upon a miracle. The farm buildings were out 
ef repair and patched up with any old mate- 
rials that came to hand. The fences were 
brokeh, and there were no proper fastenings 
to the gates. The duck-pond was covered 
with weeds ; the ducks themselves were not so 
noisy aa ducks and geese generally are ; and 
the oock strutting about the yard had a some- 
what crest-fallen air, aa if he and his family 
were not oared for so well aa they might have 
been. 

The house itself partook of the general look 
of dilapidation : the shutters hung loosely on 
their hinges, the windows were patched in 
many places. with brown paper, and the large 
low rooms were very scantily furnished. There 
Was in the farm kitchen a strong-armed, 
rosy-cheeked country girl, who was the only 
house servant A frail, delicate woman occa- 
sionally helped her, and employed the rest of 
her time in sewing, and in taking care of two 
boye who played about, heedless of poverty 
and sorrow, though poverty and sorrow were 
around them. 

This frail, delicate woman was the mistress. 
An old man bred in one of the out-houses, 
and did the whole of what farm-work there 
was to do. He was assisted in his labours by 
a tall, bent man, who roes early in the morn- 
ings, and worked through the day as well as 
his waning strength and worn-cut spirit would 
Allow him. 

This was the master, Thomas Carmichael — 
Hugh Carmichael's father. He had been 
getting poorer and poorer for many years. 
At first he had lived somewhat extravagantly, 
and had bean too speculative and experimental, 
and new people said he underatood nothing of 
teasing, and would never make it pay, and 
that he had better give np the farm and take 
to something else; but Thomas Carmichael 
had not energy enough for this, besides his 
heart days to the old homestead, and he could 
not bear to leave it 

So he struggled on ; and, as time flew by 
on lipid wing, the pale, delicate woman grew 
thinner and paler, and the tall man stooped 
more then ever. The old serving-man died, 
and his plant was not supplied. Mr. Car- 
michael could not afford to pay for labour, 
and now that the lads were growing up they 
must do the work. So the lads worked and 
Hied about the farm, which prospered neither 
better nor worn than it don e in 
days. 

There was an addition to the family within 
the last four or five years, a little blue-eyed 
gUt Who was playing on the hearth-rug in 
mat of the kitchen firs, for the kitchen was now 


the keeping-room, smoe the furniture in the 
sitting-rooms had disappeared, and there was 
no rosy servant-girl to foel that her dominions 
were invaded by the presence of the fkmily. 

One winter night the fkmily had drawn 
dose round the fire ; the cold was intense, and 
the wind whistled round the house and 
shrieked so piteously in the wide chimney 
that one scarce liked to think of a human 
being wandering abroad on such a night. 

And yet bow many homeless wretches are 
abroad on nights liko this, and how seldom do 
those whose heads are pillowed on downy 
couches give one thought to them as they lio 
listening to the storm ! How few thank 
heavon for the shelter they enjoy, whilst 
others shiver beneath the open sky, or lie 
down to die worn out with misery and 
wretchedness ! 

The Carmichaels huddled closer round the 
fire ; their garments were somewhat thread- 
bare, and not altogether suitable for such 
weather. Still there were others worse off 
than themselves, though it is doubtftil whether 
they thought of this, or whether, if they had 
done so, it would have added to their warmth 
and comfort. 

There came a feeble tap at the door, and 
ono of the youths rose up to open it A little 
boy was there, not more than eight years old. 

| The mistress was surprised ; die put down 
her sewing, and drew the shivering child 
towards the fire. 

I M What do you want, Johnny P " said she; 
" it's late for you to be out on such a night as 
this. Did your mother send you P " 
f The child thus appealed to began to cry, 
very quietly at first, as children do, when they 
are frightened, but at length his sobs became 
uncontrollable, and be could do nothing but 
hide his face on the mistress's shoulder. She 
quietly 1st him weep out his fright and sorrow, 
and then she asked him again, 90 What is the 
matter, Johnny f ” 

And Johnny, half- inclined to hurst out 
afresh, restrained himself. "Mother cannot 
speak; she is quits cold, and she, dose not 
move, and I was frightened ; so I cams to 
fetch you." 

The mistress looked et her husband. "Will 
you go, and HI keep Johnny bore.” 

And Thomas Carmichael and his elder son 
went to the widow’s cottage, and found, as they 
expected, that Johnny’s mother was dead. 

" We can’t tore the child adrift, " said the 
mistress, "he's no friends, ted 1 over heard 

And so John Oresford stayed at thsform- 
habes. Urn younger hul, Charles, was kind 
enoug) i to him, but Hugh, the elder, disliked 
him from the fir*, and taking odvontafi* «* 
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to b ay’s dependent position, tyrannised oyer 
him. 

Here Mr. Carmichael moved restlessly 
amidst his cushions, and Aunt Lotty ap- 
proached to see if he wanted anything. 

“No.” 

So Aunt Lotty went on with her knitting, 
and Mr. Carmichael listenod again to the voice 
that still went on speaking. 

It is not pleasant to remember quarrels and 
difficulties in which one has always been on the 
wrong side. Mr. Carmichael felt this, but he 
did not feel willing to acknowledge it. He tried 
to wrap his robe of soif-exoner&tion tightly 
round him, but somehow it was too scanty, and, 
try as he would, he oould not got it to meet. 

"The lad was always in my way,” ho 
muttorod to himself; "always has been — is 
now.” And Mr. Carmichael groaned. 

“ Oh, dear ! ” said Aunt Lotty, " I do wish 
you would not worry yourself over that letter. 
Ho one cares about it ; you’ve done all that 
mortal man could do to get Doris her rights, 
and you’re not to blame if it's lost.” 

Mr. Carmichael clutched the coonterpano, a 
spasm passed over his face, he spoke thickly 
and hurriodly. 

" I wish you would mind your own affairs : 
who thinks I care about the letter, I should 
like to know ? What does it matter to mo P 
What makes you talk about it P ” 

Aunt Lotty was frightened by his manner. 

“ Does anyone say I care about it P ” ho 
demanded. 

“ No, not anyone,” replied Aunt Lotty. 

" Of oouree not, why should they P ” asked 
Mr. Carmichael. 

“ I don’t know ; but no one does. Ho one 
ever said anything to me about it” 

“ Then never mention it to mo again. 1 * 

And Aunt Lotty relapsed into silence. 

Mr. Oarmiohael passed over many yean in 
bis meditations, and paused at the last episode 
in bis North of England reminiscences. The 
tan bent msn was in hit grave. John Qresford 
and Charles Carmichael had been in Australia 
far nearly two yean, and Hugh and his mother 
and Nelly were at the farm. 

“ It’s of no use/' said he, 44 then’s not 
oapital enough to top it on; the farm must 
be mid, and I’ll go and join Charley.” 

“ Ml the old place, Hugh P ” answered his 
mother; “ it's ton a very long time in the 
temily” 

“And much good it to done them of lets 
yean* We managed to starve upon it during 
my Adher 1 * lifetime, but now I’ll have done 
with I want to to. You and Nelly may 
toy ff in like, to I've made up my mind 
to go, Jams* Withers to written and offend 


" John Oresford’s unde might help you,” 
said Mrs. Carmichael, musingly. 

“ He’s not helped John much, for he's 
roughing it pretty well out there. Neither he 
nor Charley has had much luck at present. 
Besides I don’t want to be patronised by a 
Qresford, ” ho added somewhat sulkily. 

" But it would be no patronage, only pay- 
ing back what we've done ter the lad.” 

" Yes, they let him lie on our hands 
enough,” he muttered. 

" And what harm did it do us, Hugh P” 

I broke in Nolly, a tall fair-haired girl of eigh- 
I teen ; 44 he earned every bit of bread he ever 
! ate upon the term, and you didn’t sweeten it 
to him. Why you hated him so I never 
could tell.” 

44 That's neither here nor there,” retorted 
her brother, 44 because your eyes were blinded 
mine were not. If it’s true that some of his 
people are as well off as it is said, they might 
have found him out, and have taken to 
long ago, that’s all I say. I know nothing of 
them, and don’t care for them ; and as to being 
indebted to anyone of the name of Qresford, I 
never will be. You and Nelly can stay on t he 
term, mother, till I am settled, and then I'U 
send for you.” 

Nolly tossed her head. 

" I know what you mean,” said be; 14 but 
if you ever marry John Qrasfoid, I ahall look 
upon you os no sister of mine.” 

" I thall marry John Qresford,” returned 
the girl, quietly ; 44 it's a promise, and nothing 
on earth will induce me to break it.” 

“ And when is the marriage to take pitot P” 
asked Hugh Oar mi o h a el , sneeringly. 

41 As soon aa he has made money enough 
to marry upon,” she returned steadily. 

44 Be it so,” replied her brother , 44 the choice 
lies between your brother and your lover. Yon 
must give up one or the other. I hate him I 
he’s a mean-spirited—” 

44 Hush !” exclaimed Nelly, springing up 
and placing her hand on his mouth; 44 you 
shan’t speak ill of him ; it’s enough that 
you've hated him, end ill -t r eate d him whilst 
he was hare, for no earthly mason except that 
he was better than you are. But you shan't 
speak against him now that he’s ter away; 
and for aught we know,” to continued tody, 
44 for aught we know, may bo lying dead at 
to p r ese n t moment!” 

“ A good thing if bo were,” mil Hugh 
Oarmiohael, bitterly; 44 and aa many an idle 
word oomee true, and it may be as you my, 
HI not speak evil of to dead; but you tod! 
tooss to-day bet w ee n him and ms which you 
will give up.” 

44 Hugh, you me muaieaetohto-wohmd," 
pl e aded to gift, her sudden ptoou leaving 
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h«r; “why need I give up either P Why 
cannot you forget bygones, end let us live 
peaceably one with another P” 

But Hugh Carmichael was implacable. 

“No l" said he; “you must choose be- 
tween us.” 

“ 1 cannot give up John,” said Ellen Car- 


oompliahed even yet What if at the last 
moment he should fail P Anil then Hr. Car- 
michael, exhausted, sank baok into a troubled 
sleep. (To It mtUm m i .) 


And there it ended ; and Hugh Carmichael 
want abroad, and never saw bis sister again 
until she lay upon her death-bed. 

Mis. Carmichael did not live long after 
bar son's departure, and after her death the 
fum was sold, and Nelly went to live with 
some friends of her father’s. 

Hugh Carmichael and John Gresford met 
in Australia. And the incident recalled by 
James Withers rose vividly to Mr. Car- 
michael's memory, together with many other 
incidents that he would have preferred to 
forget; incidents that had not softened the 
enmity that was in his heart, but rather 
tended to increase it, and the help that he was 
more than once necessitated to receive, and 
which the younger man, for Ellen's sake and 
out of gratitude to the family, was thankful 
to aooord, was ungenerously accepted, and at 
length the coldness that had always subsisted 
between them grew into open enmity, and 
John Gresford and Jlugh Carmichael became 
as strangers to one another. 

But Mr. Carmichael was growing weary, 
vary weary. He would dot trouble himself 
with the past any longer. Indeed, the past 
died away as though a hand had drawn a 
heavy curtain before it that he was too weak 
to undraw. Yet, for a moment, feeble and 
wea r y as be was, bis thoughts dwelt upon the 
present. Poverty and struggling were so far 
away that he could not realise them now. 
3h* tWo adventurers, or, rather, workers after 
fortune, were rich men ; the world had pros- 
pered with them and brought them in these 
later days together, and an olive branch was 
Waving over them. They were at peace. 
She breach was made up at length; tree- 
passes were f o rg iven and also forgotten. 

“ Is it peace P ” asked the Voice of Mr. 
Carmichael. 

“ Net pesos, but revenge.” 

“ Revenge I ” 

The Voice dwelt lingeringly upon the word, 
and rang the changes upon it in tones that 
sounded now sweet, now bitter, triumphant, 
mocking, palliating, as though Mr. Gar- 
mhhaol should taste of it in all its phases, 
sad having tasted, be satisfied. Likes never* 
ending peel of bells it rang and rang, until 
In was almost maddened, for be heard it in 
doubt and drea d. Beveage was not quits so* 


SNOW-FLAKES. 

Float on, float on, 

To snow-flake* hovering down— 

All that is fair and tender and sweet, 

Lip in yoar pitiless winding-sheet 
Under the meadows brown. 

'Tit well, 'tis well 
Tour dreariest wreaths to spread, 

Where the flowers hare stink to the earth in sorrow 
For the blighted hope of a sunnier morrow, 

Over the lovely deed. 

Float on, float on. 

Under your mantle chili, 

Where traitorous hope can dream no mors, 

Where bar mocking phantoms have fled before. 

Ob, that this heart were still 1 

Forbear, forbear, 

Bark spirit, thou dost us wrong— 

Under our mantle so soft and warm 
Is slumbering safe oaoh lovolieat form. 

Though winter's night be long. 

Fear not, fear not, 

There are bnght, bright buds below— 

Thou shall see them again on the green bill aide, 

Vi ben the silvery mist of summer Ude 
Is bom of the winter's snow. 

Edsukd Books. 

* A VISIT TO THE “AULD OLAY 
1 BIGGIN.” 

I “There is probably not a human being 
' come to years of understanding in all 
1 who has not heard tbs name of Robert Buna. 
Bis poems are found in almost every oottage, 
on the window-sole of every kitchen or parlour, 
in the country. And in the town dwell- 
ings of the industrious poor, if hooka belong 
to the family at all, you are pretty am to tee 
those of the dear Ayrshire ploughman.” 

So says “ Christopher North,” than whom 
no man knew better the hearts of bis country- 
men. Every word written by Bums, every 
scene oonsecratsd by bis muss, and every 
event of his chequered life, is preokra* to the 
heart of a Scotchman. The fretfal fits of 
childhood are lulled to rest by bis songs, the 
lover finds in them words to tell bis pamhm, 
and eyee bleared and blinded by age kindle 
and weep over the sweet visions called up by 
tbs magical words. 

Ever rinse tbs days when, altar feeding 
“ Tam o’ Shunter,” I have rushed KnyHong 
through tbs dim passages and up the school- 
room stairs, it bad been one of the cherished 
derires of my heart to visit the borne mi 
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birthplace of Burn*. Yet, u i* often the way, ' along the shiny tide, lighted up by a biasing 
year followed year, and ohildhood had become July sun, met the fair proportions of the new 
a dim, for-sway vision, before I found myself | Brigg. 

upon tile a Auld Brigg of Ayr,” and, looking > There lay the broad bosom of the beauttfal 



The Dfrth place of Robert Darn*. 


river down whoso glittering stream “ featiy 
danced the fairy train," “ at sight of whom 
our sprites forgot their kindling wrath," and 
the rival champions of the twa brigg* accepted 
their lesson in ailenoe. 

How many a winter had old Ayr been 
“ just one lengthened tumbling eea " sinoo 

The simple Bard, 

Unknown and poor, ■Implicit/* reward, 

Ac night within the ancient burgh of Ayr, 

By whim inspired, or haply preet by oara, 

He left hia bod, and took hi* wayward route. 

The drowsy Dungeon dock had number’d two, 

And Wallace Tower had sworn the fort was true ; 
The tide-swoln Firth, with sullen sounding roar, 
Through the still night dash'd hoarse along the 
shore; 

All else was hush’d, as Nature's dosed e'e, 

The silent moon shone high o'er tower and tree *, 

The chilly frost beneath the sHrer beam 
Crept, gently crusting, o'er the glittering stream. 

Thors tan tbs rivsr, with its mighty tidal 
power, breaking in angry wavelets along the 
worn banks; behind ms lay the Wallace 
Tower, rebuilt since tbs days it served as a 
prison for the Scottish patriot; andforthsroff 
tbs Dungeon steeple, both of which I visited as 
•Muds upon the toad of my pilgrimage. 


Excepting its association with Bums, Ayr 
bad little interest in my eyes. It s e emed a 
quiet well-to-do little town, and it is u a 
braw place," I was told, upon market-days ; 
but as I did not stay to see it in its glory, I 
cannot endorse the statement. 

The village of Alloway, close beside whose 
ruined kirk stadds the " auld day biggin n in 
which Burns was bom, lies about two miles 
from Ayr — two miles of the prettiest country 
it has ever been my good fortune to pace 
through. 

The landscape was in itself perfect, and over 
all lay the shadow of the great-eouled poet, 
his memory seeming to live again. Not a 


his memory seeming to live again. Not a 
daisy lifted its 41 wee modest crimson-timp’d 
flower," not a rose-bud blossomed, not a bud 
sang, but the music that bad flowed forth into 
familiar words from the poet’s lips sprang up 
to greet them. They were not the dairies, 
roses, or birds of ordinary life, but embodied 
poetry. 

Down from every bosky glen came the 
rippling song trilled forth by tbs merry brook, 
the waving trees taking up the refridu^and 
from lonelier hill-ride, purple with heather 
and fragrant as a spine-garden, the eoho stole 
upon every sense. At the low-thatohed oot- 
tage-doors stood short«kirtM barefooted 
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laws, their dancing Use eyes and rosy Ups 
allowing from wbonoe sprang the inspiration 
that gave ns some of the most passionate lore- 
songs that erer thrilled the heart. 

Every step of the way was a new scene of 
delight ; — the hedge-sides gay with wild- | 
flowers, the nooks, where the oyer-arching I 
trees made that dim green light which is a 
mystery sod beauty of itself, and throws its 
charm over the meanest weeds, nooks where 
masses of fern recall visions of the dripping 
fairy-haunted wells of South Wales, and be- 
side which the wayfarer lingers entranced. 

Boms' cottage was neither grander nor 
humbler than I had expected to see it. The 
illustration, taken from a photograph by 
Spencer, shows how bare of aU outward at- 
tractions the “ sold day biggin " is and was ; 
and yet not a castle in Great Britain has 
awakened more rapture or received more 
homage then this humble cot Every straw 
in the thatched roof is sacred, and many a 
noble pilgrim has bent bis head as he entered 
the doorway to stand under the roof- tree. It 
has for some years been need as a public- 
house, and the division forming the 41 but and 
ben ” of Scotch cottages has disappeared, re- 
moved, no doubt, to give space for the guests. 
In other respects, the main features of the 
house are unaltered, and the landlord points 
out the rery spot where stood the box -bed in 
which Burns first drew breath, adding a few 
ineedotea of his own, as to the conduct and 
opinions of the various visitors who have oomo 
to look and learn. 

Like most great geniuses, Bums was not 
permitted to enter this world without some 
demonstration out of the ordinary course, and 
flie story goes that when Agnes Bums found 
her time coming, she despatched her gudeman 
for the “ spey wife " or wise woman. 

The night was dark and stormy, the country 
flooded, and the bom erooring the road to 
Ayr bad risen to a roaring torrent. Bitting 
disconsolate upon the farther bank, William 
Boms found a wayfaring woman, and moat 
earnestly did she beseech him to carry her 
acme before be want on bis way. This Wil- 
liam, being a kindly man, and, moreover, just 
then sorely troubled in the cause of woman- 
hood, consented to do, landing her safely on 
thf ether ride of the bum, and then retraced 
his stops. 

Whan he returned to the cottage bringing 
the nec es sar y help, the first person he saw was 
the stnmgtr, mated near the fire, by the Hght 
of which he recognised her as one of a race 
net nmch favoured in Scotland — s fortune- 
teller or gipsy. Among the poor in these 
perte* the ingle nook, though especially the 
gnflemn’s right* is also the. place of hospi- 


tality, and there the wanderer and stranger 
finds rest and welcome. So, after the first 
surprise, the master thought very little more 
of the ciroumstanoe until the mother's trial 
was over and the child bom, when the woman 
solemnly blessed it, prophesying that the in- 
fant would make Scotland proud to own him, 
a prediction done into verse by Boms him- 
self:— 

The gossip keekit in hie 

Quo* *he, “ Wha lives will aoe the proof, 

Thu wnly boy will be nso ooof, 

2 think we’ll os' him Bobin. 

He'll bee misfortunes great and mu*, 

But ays a heart abuse them «\ 

BeCU be a credit to ua »\ 

We’ll a* be proud o' Robin.” 

The school where William Murdoch taught, 
and where Burns spelled out his horn-book, is 
at the opposite ride of the “ street.” 

By tile kirk is an ancient moat, ascending 
which* I sat down to road 41 Tam o’ Shunter,” 
and picture to myself the midnight econo when 
opposite the kirk door 

Hi* mare Meg stood, right arir astonish'd. 

Till, by the heel and bond lulniouish'd, 

She Ten lur’d forward to the light ; 

And, tow ! Tam mw on unoo sight ! 

Warlocks and witches in a dance, 

Nai; cotillon bran new free Francs, 

But hornpipes, jigs, strathspeys, and reels, 

Put life and mettle in their hart*. 

There stood a great hewn stone, on which I 
could fancy 41 auld Nick ’’ perched, giving his 
1 friends music, whose inspiring melody at last 
! caused “ Tam to tint his reason a’thogithor,” 
and risk the horrible chase that lost poor Meg 
, her tail. 

[ The kirk has long been in ruins, and even 
I the graveyard was unfenced until William 
Bums and some neighbours petitioned the 
Ayr justices for permission to rebuild the 
i wall. 

| When Pranas Groeo was collecting mate- 
I rials for his work upon antiquities, he fell in 
! with Boms, and a warm friendship sprang up, 

1 so much so that Alfoway Kirk is introduced 
1 into the work, accompanied by the tale of 
Turn o’ Shanter, in which Bums has threaded 
! together a few of the old superstitions for 
| which the ruin was funoue, and which was in 
. truth the bribe which won the kirk a place 
in such honourable and ancient company, 
i There is yet another interest attached to 
thfe poem, though perhaps not generally 
! known; one, too, wbfeh displays the depth and 
power of the author’s genius. Like most 
literary mm, Borne was addicted to driving 
tiring* off, confidence in his own power lead- 
ing to procrastination. He bad pledged him- 
•elf to terrify the story of Alfaruay firifc* but 
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One of the wittiest aa tiros among the pool's 
lays, is that upon Captain Grose's peregrina- 
tion* through Scotland. 

If tbsrv's • hole is a* } our coat*, 

I rede ye tent it, 

▲ shield’* emeus yon taking notes, 

And (kith I ho*U ptent it. 

He has a fouth o‘ au)d nick-mickeU, 

Busty aun caps, and jinglin' Jackets, 

Wad baud the Lotluaus three in tacksts, 

A tnwmont gttid, 

And parriteh-pans, and anld sauUbackets 
Alters the Flood. 

From the kirk I took my way to the bridge 
oyer which Tam had such a narrow escape. 
It is one-arched, and is referred to in Pit- 
cairn's history of the Kennedy family as ex- 
isting In 1600* Of late years the march of 
improvement has necessitated a new bridge, 
but* much to the credit of the township, the 
41 Md*" edifice is carefully preserved. 

But the redding sky warned me that I had 
none milec to walx, a moonless night 


in a strange country is not conducive to speed 
or case. 1 turned my steps towards Ayr, near 
unto whioh I had a taste of a Scotch mist, and 
thereby roused tbe tender heart of my comely 
landlady, by whom (eschewing her beet par- 
lour) I was inducted in the high nook, and 
comforted by an admirable antidote for cold 
within or without, namely Athol broee, a 
oonooebon of honey and whiskey. M Having 
surely,'* as the good woman asse rted , “ caught 
my death havering after Bobbie Bums." 

Look ing out of my bed-room window next 
morning, I had a view of the valley, where, 
w inding among green meadows and wood- 
lands, “Ayr, gurgling, limed hk pebbled 
shore.” 

Ayr, whioh stirred the very eeul of poesy, 
and gave birth to a dirge which is seldom 
reed without emotion, and which was com- 
posed as a farewell, when, broken in heart 
and oonsoious of a thousand wrongs, misun- 
derstood and maligned, Bums having made 
up his mind to emigrate to Jamaica, was at 


its 
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*he point of turning his back for ever not 
only upon the blundering praise and blame of 
imprudent friends and rancorous foes, but 
what sank even deeper in the tender loving 
heart, — the land, whose every hill and dale, 
every stream, every bush and brier, were 
clear as life itself, dearer than aught but 
honour. 

I will make no apology for quoting this 
outburst of grief, the sketch would be incom- 
plete without it ; for no cyo can look at the 
beautiful river without the words rising in his 
heart: — 

The gloomy night is gath’ring fast, 

Loud roars the wild inconstant blast : 

Yon murk> cloud i* foul with rain, 

1 i*ee it driving o'er the plain. 

The hunter now has left the moor. 

The scatter'd coveys meet secure. 

While* here 1 wander prest with care, 

Along the lonely banks of Ayr. 

The autumn mourns her rip'ning corn, 

By early winter's ravage torn. 

Aeroas her placid arure sky, 

8h« sees the scowling tempest fl> . 

Chill runs my blood to hear it rave, 

1 think open the stormy ware, 

Where many a danger 1 must dare 
Far from the bourne banks of Ayr. 

*Tis not the surging billow's roar ! 

*Tis not that fatal, deadly shore ! 

Though death in ev’ry shape appear, 

The wretched hare no cause to fear. 

But round my heart the ties are bound. 

That heart transpierced by many a wound, 
These bleed afresh, those ties I tear 
To leave the bonnie banks of Ayr. 

Farewell old Coils ’ a hills and dales, 

Her healthy moors, and winding vales ; 

. The scenes whore wretched fancy roves. 
Pursuing post unhappy tores. 

Farewell my friends — farewell my fuea. 

My peace with these, my love with those j 
The bursting tears my heart declare, 

Farewell the bonnie bunks of Ayr. 

More than a hundred years have past 
since the dirge mingled its sobs with the wail 
of the river; and the sad truth that poets so 
soar beyond the ken of their own age, that 
die world must attain to their standard before 
the m ighty spirit can be understood, had been 
Tirified. The century has been bridged over, 
said a few years ago the nation did homage in 
a centenary festival to the memory of the 
deear Ayrshire ploughman. 

Happening to be in Edinburgh at the time, 
Z Wue present at a dinner party when Sheriff 
G o rdo n road aloud the Hon. Mrs. Norton’s 
beautiful poem upon the M Cente nar y M fes- 
tival, a poem which in my opinion fkr exceeds 
id patho s end strength anything written upon 


the occasion ; and from which I cannot re- 
frain from quoting here a few lines, embody- 
ing the sad and touching story of the great- 
hearted poet : — 

Dead are thy days of sorrow and of mirth ; 
l)cad, the quick passionate heart whose pulse boat 
full, 

In different measures from the cold and dull ; 

And dead ore all thy faints ! The reckless jest, 
j Bom of a baffled hope and sad unrest — 

Love’s wild delights that fever’d even vein — 

| Wit's careless words from an excited brain— 

Thirst for the laurel-wreath disdain might grudge— 

And warm temptations, which the untempted 
judge, 

Who “ know not what's resisted "—these are gone , 

Hun>- their memory 'neath his fuuerwl stout , t 

Let the long summers seal them in re|M»c , 

Let the drear winters blot thorn with their snows . 1 

And own him one of those great Master-minds, 

Set in all stations — made of various kinds — 

But howsoever made, raised from our ken ( 

| Above the level of more ottmmon men. ' 

[ We are blind judges. He shall judge who hnds 1 

The various talents for mysterious ends. i 

Who* though perverted sight can quick denery • 

The mote that blurs a brother's kindlii.g eye ? 

Enough for us to hope, enough to kuow , j 

The gift of genius is God’s gift below J I 

In what to us seem wavering sparks, ma> lurk ( 

Fire that yet glows to do tho Maker's work . j! 

And minor discords in the Poet’s song j j 

May teach a lessen, though we learn it wrong. 

But I must return. There lay tho Ayr [\ 
gleaming in the sun ; the shortening (shadows j 
and the sounds of life reminding me to bucklo J 
! my knapsack on, and got on my way to Shan tor j; 
Bay, where I had tryuted to moot a "painter | 
lad,” as his north-country friends irreverently 
termed one of their groat artist sons. 

Tho bay was once famous as a smuggling 
haunt, it afforded a rendezvous for the bold 
smugglers from the Isle of Man, who made 
many a successful run, and held many a wild 
carousal upon its pretty shore. I drank a 
draught from tho well into which, tradition 
sayeth, a tub of nun was went to be broached 
whereby to slack the thirst of the dry-throated 
crew, who drank ae long ae the ljator was 
drowned. 

| The day was a glorious one, and the oaves 
| looked so romantic that the imagination was 
} tempted to people them with the uneasy ghosts 
of those who had oome to a desperate end, 
following a desperate calling. 

The waters of the bay were nimsuaby 
calm, showing lust ripple enough to danoea 
salmon Ay, and reflecting the broad shadows 
of the great white olouds as they sailed idly 
across the etherisl blue— the only White water 
being by the Maiden Books, where, according 
to local lore, the winding sheet of the wrecked 
fouls lying at their feet is always to he 
•ecu. 1* D. rarmti. 
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I OUB IBON-CLADS. 

| Tub estimate that our public men and the 
1 generality of our scientific societies hare 
formed of our navy seems to be basod upon 
1 a high standard of excellence. Thus, at the 
, gathering of the members of the British 
Association hold last year, it was stated that 
“our floating defonoon are the finest vessels 
in existence. ’* Tho public, who perhaps place 
too implicit confidence in the statements of 
I scientific bodies, have indorsed tho above 
l‘ opinion ; and thus, as a nation, we are float- 
I ing down tho tide of time in perfect security, 
well-satisfied with the supposed invulnera- 
1 bility, see-worthiucss, and shot-worthiness of 
, our invincible British Armada. 

In contradistinction to this estimate of 
our floating defences, what says the voice of 
the practical purl of tho community Y Lot 
not this voice be altogether discarded, nor 
her utterances entirely ignored. We will 
endeavour to consider the practical side of tho 
question; for, in tho majority of instances, prac- 
tice is in udvanco of science. While science 
contends for thooi ius, practice establishes facts. 

A few years ago the Loyal Charter, an 
iron-built British steamor, renowned for her 
speed and supped strength, and richly 
’ freighted, after a tavouruble and uuproee- 
j dontedly quick passage, had sighted hoi’ native 
i shores, and waited but for the morrow to onter 
i the port of Liverpool. Uappinoss reigned 
\\ supremo: her captain, her passengers, her 


we have it upon record that, as soon as she 
struck upon the shore, “ her iron-plates 
crumpled up like a band-box.” 

“ This screw -steamer was only a merchant 
vessel,” it may be said; “her plates were 
very thin, and it is not just to compare- them 
with those of tho Navy, which are eight 
inches thick, and strengthened with a backing 
of oak or teak.” 

“The observation is forcible,” wo reply; 
“ and in the remaining portion of our paper 
we will confine our remarks to casualties that 
have befallen the iron -clads of our Navy. 1 * 

To begin from the beginning. A short 
time after the introduction of the now system 
into the Navy, as one of her Majesty's iron- 
clad ships was floating down tho river with 
the tide, she accidentally ran into a merchant 
vossol. The collision, to the iron-clad, was 
most disastrous ; the fluke of the merchant- 
man's anchor, which was hanging over her 
bows, pierced and rent the iron plates, and so 
extensive were the damages received, that she 
was obliged to be redockod and repaired. 
Such a result to an iron-dad took every one 
by surprise; and evidently, had she come 
into collision with a foe instead of a friend, 
her doom bad been sealed ; her plates were 
neither sea- worthy nor shot- worthy when 
she left the dock. 

Again, the collision of the iron-dad Amazon 
lost duly, with the steam-ship Osprey in the 
Channel, offered another instance of the vul- 
nerability of our floating defenoes whioh 


; crew, looked forward with buoyant hopes and 
happy hearts — such as a long pent-up crew 
! alone can entertain — for tho rising of the 
morrow's sun : husbands anticipated the 
I greeting of home-ties ; parents, brothers, and 
sitters, that of their kith and kin. 

But alas! to tho great majority of them 
the longed-for morrow nover came. With the 
setting sun the rago of the storm increased, 
the vessel was dashed against the wild rocks 
! of the Anglesey ooaat, and out of a crew of 
souls, eighty-nine only were saved. How 
vividly does memory, in connection with 
this terrible shipwreok, recall the touching 
line* of the great poot, Dante : — 

1 Let not tbs people be loo swift to judge j 
As one whs reckons on tbe blades in field, 

[ Or e'er tbe wop be ripe. For I have seen 
Tbe thorn frown rudely all the winter long, 
t And after beer the roes upon its top ; 

And herb, that all her way aeroes the sea 
Baa atndfht and speedy, perish at the last 
B’ea in the haven's mouth. 

<3s#y« Ztafitt, emtte 13, iW w d is s . 

But let us ask, what resistance did the 
iron-pUtesof the Boyal Charter make to the 
waves in the hour of trial t None whatever : 
they were neither e s a wort hy nor sound ; for 


ought not to be lightly passed over. 

Her Majesty’s ship Amazon was what is 
generally termed a crack ship; all the skill 
and resource* of the Admiralty had been em- 
ployed to render her a most effective vessel ; j 
no expouso had been spared in her construe- 
tion ; she was a pattern ship, built with the 
express purpose of throwing into the shade 
the naval skill of our Atlantic cousins. Fur- 
ther, she was fitted up with a ram, and 
designedly strengthened to enable her to run 
into end rink any hostile ship in case of need. 
Thus constructed, she started upon her trial 
voyage, and when steaming in the Ch a nne l on 
the morning of the 10th of last July, she came 
into collision with the merchant steam-ship 
Osprey. The result is too well known to re- 
quire any lengthened aoooont The force of 
the collision quickly tank theOeprey, and, in- 
credible to tell, almost as quickly the renowned 
Amaaon also sank. Had the been engaged in 
action, she must inevitably have been a vast 
iron ooffin to her noble but too-confiding • 
crew. 

Were her plates rotten ere she started upon 
the trial trip P On any other supposition it is 
almost inoredible that a vases! so oaiefnBy 
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constructed should sq cosily hove succumbed To pass now from foots to their onuses, 
to the force of the collision. which appear to be threefold. 

To pass, however, from accidental oollisiona First, a chemioal decomposition arises from 
to the atm reality of war ; and in this respect the action of the sea- water upon the oopper 
British -built iron-dads have not maintained and iron plates of our naval defenoes ; by vir- 
tbeir supposed invincibility, as the late naval tue of this decomposition a galvanic current is 
action off Lisas too dearly demonstrates. In produced ; and the fibre, hardness, tenacity, 
that engagement the armour-clad Be d’ Italia and durability of the iron are thus seriously 
was nude at the beginning of the action ; and affected. The truth af this statement may be 
of this English-built ship it is necessary that * seen by the following experiment : — Let a 
we speak a word or two. The B£ d'lt&lia was | stout wire of copper and another of iron bo 
considered the most powerful vessel of the twisted together, and sunk in the sea for a 
Italian navy, and previous to the action off few months : then let them be taken out and 
Lissa die bad been selected by Admiral Fer- examined, and the deterioration of the iron 
sano for his flag-ship. As a further reoom- will be too apparent to admit of dispute. This 
mendation she had bwn built in England, and easy and practical proof of the destructive) 
her iron-plates were of the beet description that < action of sea-water upon iron, when in contact 
money and skill could produce. Yea, so high { with copper, has for many years been known 
was the estimate formed by the Italians of her , to our sailors ; and it is strange that so 
irresistible prowess, that a large and aristocratic \ simple a test should, year after year, have 
party were reported to have gone on board to f been ignored by the constructors of the Boyal 
witness the destruction of the Austrian navy. ) Navy. As a further instance of the destruc- 
Such expectations, however, were terribly j tion of metallic plates when used for producing 
blighted ; for, as is too well known, the very | electrical currents, we will observe that in a 
first shot shattered her rudder; in an incredibly * simple voltaic battery, where plates of oopper 
short time her armour was pierced through and j and zinc are used, so quickly are the plates of 
through, and with her living freight she 1 one dissolved, that fresh plates have to be 
speedily sank to rise no more. Whence came , supplied from time to time. So great, also, is 


it to pass that this renowned vessel so quickly 
fell a victim to the onset of the Austrian ships ? 
Were her iron-plates virtually rotten ere she 
entered into the action, and was she in reality 
neither sea-worthy nor shot-worthy? That 
such was the osss is most probable, from the 
circumstance that she had been exposed for a 
long time to the action of the sea-water ere 
she was purchased for the Italian navy ; and 
hence, as we shall presently show, for pur- 
poses of attack or defonoo her iron armour 
was nselssi. 

Ones more : so extend ve is the injury that 
our irqn ahipe-of-war sustain from rust, that 
the estimate for necessary repairs to the 
Minotaur alone, when lying idle on the lists 
of the steam rea or ves, amounted to upwards of 
cue thousand pounds ; — an item of a most 
serious character, when considered in connec- 
tion with our steam reeervee in general. 

Such are a fow facts relating to the sea- 
worthiness and diet- worthiness of our iron- 
dads. Other instances might if necessary be 
a dd u ced ; but sufficient, wo think, have been 
brought forward to demonstrate that the float- 
ing defences of Greet Britain, as at present 
constructed, are not in such a satisfactory eon* 
dition as the interests and national honour of 
the kin gdom demand.* 
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the consumption of zinc in electro-magnetic 
engines, when driven by a galvanic battery, 
that it amounts to forty-five pounds* weight of 
zinc per horse-power per day, an expense 
which probably at present prevents electricity 
from being brought into competition with 
steam ; but should other lees expensive mesas 
be devised for the working of these engines, 
then, doubtless, electricity as a motive power 
will supersede steam, and its work will be 
carried on with a delightful noiseless motion. 
There will also bo no fear of those disastrous 
accidents which so frequently result from ex- 
plosions of steam. 

Secondly, another cause that tends to pro- 
duce the destruction of the iron is the ill- 
judged union of iron sad oak. Iron and oak, 
when used in contact, and exposed to the 
action of the salt water, mutually act upon 
and mutually destroy each other, as we have 
before remarked.* This foct has for many 
years been known to the boat-builders and 
shipwrights of our maritime towns and vil- 
lages, and they invariably avoid making use 
of iron nrils for sea-going boats. The dele- 
terious effects arising fro m the union of iron 
and wood may further be seen by an i o spoo tion 
of the planks which form the piers and jetties 
of out eeaooasU la almost every instance 
the iron nail or bolt will be found to act as a 
centre of destruction; the fibre of the wood is 
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destroyed by the rust of the iron, and in a few 
yean the plank becomes loose and deoayed. 
So widely is this circumstance known, that in 
a paper published last year by the Manchester 
Literary and Philosophical Society it was 
shown that "when iron is in oontact with 
oak they mutually act upon each other, pro- 
ducing a rapid destruction of the two mate- 
I rials." 

The third cause which hastens and seals 
the destruction of the iron -plated ships, is the 
destructive ravages of the sea -worm. The 
quality of the iron having been seriously in- 
jured by the foregoing causes, the sea- worm 
iiuishes the work of deterioration. 

The destructive powers of the ship-worm 
j (T<r*do navtiUd) upon timber have been thus 
’ described by the Bev. J. G. Wood, in his 
i work " Homes without Hands." The ravages 
1 committed by this creature are very extensive : 
“ Wood of every description is devoured by 
the ship-worm, whoso tunnels are frequently 
placed so dosoly together that the partition 
between them is not thicker than the paper on 
which this account is printed. As tho teredo 
bores, it linos the tunnel with a thin shell of 
calcareous matter, thus presenting a remark- 
able resomblanco to the habits of tho white 
ant. When the teredos have taken entire 
possession of a piece of timber, they destroy it 
so completely, that if the shelly lining were 
removed from the wood, and each weighed 
separately, the mineral substance would equal 
the vegetable in weight." 

That our iron -clad ships are also seriously 
injured by the ravages of the sea- worm, is 
evident from the following passage in a letter 
written from Toulon, and published last 
year:— 

" The steam-ram Taurean has just entered 
the port, to be placed in dry dock and have 
her bottom cleaned. That operation has boon 
commenced none too soon ; altpr being eight 
months in commission this vessel had an im- 
mense mass of vegetation adhering to her 
plates, even coral had already acquired there 
a certain dimension. What is more seri- 
ous is the holes, of from a third to half 
an inch in depth, which have been bored 
by worms just along tho water-line, the 
most vulnerable part of tho ship, and which 
menaoe to beoomo a serious danger to iron- 
oasod ships, if means are not adopted to pro- 
tect them*” 

The frets above mentioned require no 
oomment; they speak for themselves; and 
surely we are justified in expressing a hope 
that the present Board of Admiralty will take 
the matter Mo serious consideration, and 
forthwith institute rigid inquiries respecting 
the condition of the plates of those of our iron- 


clads which have been in commission two or 
three years. 

If need be, their plates along the water-line 
might be tested by a shot from a 68-pounder 
smooth-bore gun ; for it would be bettor that 
they should sink in port with their crews on 
shore, than that they should founder in the 
deep with all hands aboard. 

Should, however, such a method of trial be 
at variance with the practioe of the service, 
the iron plates of a target similar to the one 
at Shoeburyness, might be exposed to the ac- 
tion of the sea, ere their powers of resistance 
were tested by a nine-inch Woolwich rifled 
gun. 

To the foregoing remarks it may be objected, 
that to oensure is easy, but to propose remedial 
measures is a more difficult task. Granted : 
yet the rejoinder may be made, that when the 
interests of a nation are vitally ooncemed, it 
is more prudent to censure, as a means of 
bringing the subject under public considera- 
tion, than tacitly to allow matters of such im- 
portance to shift for themselves till some gnat 
disaster occurs. 

Remedial measures from various souroes 
have been suggested and reduced to practice ; 
but whether such measures have engaged the 
attention of those in authority, is a question 
we are unable to determine.' 

Thus, the members of the society before 
mentioned earned on last year a series of 
experiments, to ascertain the action of sea- 
water upon certain metals and alloys. Plates 
of steel, iron, copper, sine, lead, and galva- 
nised iron, of forty oontimetres square, were 
immersed in tho sea on the western opsst for 
one month ; at the expiration of that time 
they were taken out, corefaHy dried, and re- 
weighod, in order that the loss which eacfc 
plate had sustained might be oorrectly esti- 
mated. 

The loss was greatest in those of stefcl and 
iron, exceeding a hundred grammes; and 
smallest in that of galvanised iron, being 
under fifteen grammes. 

From these results the members of the 
Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society < 
recorded the following conclusion: — "That, 
as iron is most materially preserved from the 
action of sea-water when ooatod with sino, 
therefore, in our opinion, it would amply re- 
pay ship-builders to use galvanised fron ss a 
substitute for that metal itself,” 

It was also shown that galvanised iron 
counteracts the destructive action of oak 
and iron ; for whilst iron and oak mutu- 
ally destroy each other, little or no action 
takes plaoe between galvanised iron and ' 
wood. 

It is somewhat remarkable that, while our 
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acrontifio bodies were last year only carrying 
on a series of experiments to determine the 
action of sea-water upon certain metals, the 
beachmaa of Great Yarmouth, for five years 
previo u s, had been acquainted with, and had 
practically proved, the superiority of galvanised 
iron over common iron, by using it for the 
keels, anchors, chains, bob-stays, pintles, Ac., 
of their boats; thus evidencing that prac- 
tical knowledge is frequently in advance of 

I had lately an opportunity of examining 
at Yarmouth the condition of the galvanised 
iron after five years’ wear and tear ; and with 
the exception of the lower end of the pintles, 
where the constant friction of the rudder had 
worn away the sine, the galvanised iron 
proved to be nearly as sound as when first 
oast 

With these facts before us — facts open 
to all who will observe — let us hope that the 
subject treated of in this paper may meet with 
attention from the naval authorities, and that 
inqniries may be instituted respecting the 
sea-worthiness and shot-worthiness of our 
floating defences. H. Weight. 

THE LEGEND OF ST. KATHERINE. 

(Aooonmxo to tu “ Golds* Laoxiro.") 

Cfce Cfccta. 

Tssr who have wen the ran light \ 

Glowing in southern skies, < 

Tinging tbs Midland waters 
With grid and erimaon dyes 
They who bar* breath'd the fragrance 
Stealing on southern air, 

And gated upon the beauty 
Of Lalaa like Eden fair,— 

May picture in their fancy 
The aky of matchless has, I 

Tbs rich, entrancing perfume*, 

The tea of deepest blue, 

¥ Enshrining FramgocU, 

On that fkir rammer day 
When the young Queen of Cyprus 
Pass'd on her royal way, 

Through afreets of regal splendour, j 

’Neath towers of old renown, 

To don in Venus* temple 
Her own ancestral crown. 

Glorious the frfr bins heaven 
Above the fragrant eeitb ; 

Matchless that feiry island 
Where Beauty's self had Urth ; 

But brightest, sweetest, fairest, 

Amid tbs scene. 

Shines forth the maiden beauty 
Of Katherine the Queen. 

She rides a milk-white palfry, 

And o'er her tiny feet 
Frit pure white robes of samite, 

Sweeping the honour’d street 
The wreath of snored myrtle 
Mbs *IU a* deign to wear ; 
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A garland of queen liliee 
Binds book her raven hair. 

A strangely solemn beauty 
Beets on her youthful free ; 

Jn cv'ry modest gesture 
A calm and stately grace. 

She enters, with her vassals, 

The laughing goddess' fane. 

And the priests crown her sov'reign 
And bid her gently reign; 

44 For Aphroditt loveth 
A tender, kindly sway, 

And only gladsome spirits 
Should such fair queen obey." 
Then— kneeling with the people — 
They cry, “ A boon, tweet queen, — 
Thau whom, more royal lady 
Cyprus hath never seen ! — 

Give us a lordly nib r, 

Who, by thy gentle side, 

Shall shield us from the evil 
Might female rule betide. 

Should sons of the fierce War-god 
Invade this sacred isle, 

Where bloom the dark green myrtles 
'Neath Aphrodites amile. 

Bravest to fight our battles. 

Tend' rest to bless thy life ; 

Add to thy titles, Maiden, 

The happy one of wife." 

Her pale cheek gather’d slowly 
The faint pink of a shall. 

And, when they paused, her answer 
Like far-off music fell : 

M I fain would live unwedded ; 

But since you deem this hand 
Too weak to wield your sceptre 
And rule our lovely land 
Since royal birth eonstraineth,— 

The people’* will be done ! 

Mtm only be the sorrow 
My father loft no eon ! 

But swear first by our goddess 
That - yielding to your voice— 

T mi ’ll urge no other husband 
But one who is m) choice." 

Bbe paused : her dark eyes lasting 
In stately maiden pride 
Upon the priestly suitors 
Who kneet’d her throne beside. 
And with one voice they answer'd, 

“ Be it aa thou hast said; 

To him whom she has ch as m , 

Be our sweet In dy wed 1 ” 

8hc smiled like sunrise dawning 
O’er her own southern isle, 

Stole o’er her matchless features 
The light of that rare smile. 

M I choose,"— her vriee of music 
Rose firm end rilriry clear— 

M A warrior never vanquish'd, 

Without ra p ra s eh or fear; 

Bin Isas as pumat infant ; 

Of virgin mother hern; 

Greet as the Nest immortals 
Wham god-like gilts adorn. 

Able to soothe all so rr o w, 

To wipe away all lean ; 
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Beuember how th* Immortals 
Are wont to punish pride ! *' 
The fei r Queen answer'd meekly, 
Till I and inch a lord, 

I claim from my dear people 
Fulfilment of their word." 


Cite Bttsm. 

HoGKUeirr ia over Cyprus. 

Hush'd in a eolenm dream 
Of strange and awful import 
Slumbers the youthful queen. 

A viaioa such as haunteth 
An angd-gnudri sleep, 

Both Katharine 1 * sleeping fancy 
In quiet rapture steep. 

Standing bsslfe her pUfew 
She eeea a lady bright. 

Crown’d with immortal UHes 
And robed in purest white. 

Fab iafcut form* around her 
With Smiling graces wait ; 

A quien, the vision seemeth. 

Of more than mortal state. 

*» Katb’rine,” a soft voice whispers, 

41 Bend over earth end eon. 

Till thou best found the Bridegroom 
Thy choice hath wen for thee. 
Well hast thou said, chaste maiden t 
All serthly gifts above, 

Is He thy pure soul ehooaeUt 
Instead of hmnan lew. 

To win HU royal femur 
Count aU things else but loos ; 
And fey Shy erewn sod iteptve 
Beneath HU bbod-stein'd cross.** 
The still robe melts in mtmic, 

And Xjfth’rlne starts from sleep, 
Vowing with holy fervour 
Her maiden vow to keep. 

And forth she sends her envoys. 
Berth, south, and east and west. 
To find the Ona who uaketh 
A blood-red mm his amt 
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On ! cruel sun, that shinest 
Alike on weal and woe ! 

Who boldest thy heav'uly splendour 
Though all be changed betow. 

Oh 1 summer wind, that sights 4 , 
Unheeding human groan , 

Oh ! dancing waves of ocean, 
Mocking earth's bitter moau ! 

Oh T stony-hearted mortals, 

That crowd alike to see 
Our triumph or cur sorrow— 

Our joy or misery. 

Bun, sea, and air ! your lustre, 

Tour ripple, and your sigh, 

Are just a* coldly joyous 
Whether we lire or die ! 

Again the people gather 
^ With busy, eager feet, 

Tfeath er'ry stately archway, 

Down every crowded street, 
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To gaze upon the anguish, 

As once upon the pride. 

Of Cyprus* royal maiden, 

To-daj a destin'd bride. 

Ay ! bound with cruel fetters, 

Her pearls and flow'rs cast by, 

Captive— alone — and crownlem, 

Beneath that scorching sky 
She stands, — hid in the glory 
Of her long raven hair ; 

Pure as a tender infant — 

As fabled goddess fair. 

Girt bv the Boaan soldiers 
In helms of gtiftf ring steel, 

She gazes— all unshaken— 

Upon the creel wheel. 

Ay ! then her wlsh*d-for bridal 
Shall bring the martyr ’ a pain. 

81m shrinks not ; eow’rsnot, weeps not, 

To suffer thus is gain ! 

She sees the mighty Bridegroom 
Her earnest faith has won. 

Waiting her in His glory 
Above the dazzling sun. 

The ray that on her tnsees 
Fall* like a halo now, 

But images the garland 
He destines for her brow. 

Yes ! the great sesroh u ended ; 

The red-cross warrior found t 
The « niching and the waiting 
With full success are crown’d* 

She stands, a Christian maiden, 

From idol bonda^o free ; 

A calm and ateadfsst martyr, 

Beside that rippling sea. 

And there, in bitter tcrtuie. * 

She pass’d to the bright home 
Where Uwt 11 the pMm-aown'd vision, 
Slain by imperial Rome j 
Leaving to distant ages 
A pure and deathless name ; 

As moving and as mighty 
As proudest warrior's fame. 

Bt. Kath'rioe 1 vainly worabipp'd 
By man's mistaken zeal ! 

The symbol of her triumph 
A cruel, blood-stain'd wheel ! 

A symbol and a token 
To self-indulgent youth, 

How in those far off ages 
Men prised God's holy truth. 

Utmi tifimxi. 


A HOMAN OE OF TUB EHUJMNO-BOOM. 

There are few places that X like so well at 
the reading-room, of the British Museum 
Library. In cold weather it ia always warm, 
and in hot weather cool, which is harder to 
manage, always light, always quiet. The 
desks, the chairs, the book-rests am all 
especially well adapted to their purpose s , and 
there is a general atmosphere of study which 
predisposes one to work. Oivil service officials 
are not in general noted for thshr attention to 
the public, but ham ordinary rules am re- 
versed ; for, from the sub- librarians down- 
ward, every one rise with the met in kind- 
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neat, courtesy, and Attention. Certainly it is 
not pleasant, . when' one is short of time, to 
wait half-an-hour for one’s books, but it is 
hard to see how this is to be avoided when 
their great numbers are considered ; and such 
a drawback as this is amply compensated for 
by the certainty that, whatever one’s re- 
searches may be, the library oontains prac- 
tically every book that exists on the subject. 

But it is not entirely on such grounds that 
the reading-room is so pleasant to me ; it 
happens to have also been the main scene of 
the most important event of my life ; and this 
is tho story that I have to toll. 

I cannot pretend to be a learn od man, but 
I have always been a studious one. Perhaps 
tho very fact that my time is much taken up 
by business, may make me attach a higher j 
valur to study than 1 should if I could devote | 
mysoif to it. However that may bo, I am j 
always delighted when I can spare time to | 
investigate any of the numorous fields of in- 
quiry that are always presenting themselves* I 
At the date of which I write I was examining | 
some minor matters of Roman domestic 
economy, which obliged mo to make frequent 
use of dictionaries, and to soat myself by the 
shelves that contained them. And it so hap- 
pened that I was employed with one of these j 
books when tho chance occurred that altered 
the oourao of my lifo, and converted me, a con- 
firmed misogynist of nearly forty, into tho 
most tractable of Benedicts. 

As I put the book down on the desk by 
which I was standing, some one lifted it up 
and looked at the back ; then there oamo a 
sort of sigh of disappointment I turned 
round and saw a girl, plainly dressed, who 
faced me in turning again to tho shelves. I 
do not intend to describe her ; descriptions of 
beautiful women are always failures, and be- 
sides, aha was not a beautiful woman; but 
there was so me th i ng noticeable about her. I 
was sure I had never seen her before, yet I 
knew her face as well es if it had been an old 
friend's. Most people know what this feeling 
is. I have myself folt it in the case of frees, 
scenery, and music, but most in music; it is 
hard to say whether it means a vague recol- 
lection, or a dream, or a previously undeve-* 
loped idea. 

Well, there she was, evidently in grief for 
want of soma book of reference, and as evi- 
dently without any knowledge of where to 
Audit What was I to do f I was quite un- 
used to the ways of girls, and if one of the 
attendants had been within hail I should hare 
h anded her over to him at ones. But, as it 
happened that none of them wee near, I ner- 
wuety ofrsred m eervioea, and was instructed 
to find a Larin dictionary. Now it will 


readily be believed, where more than a hun- 
dred people are reading, many of them Latin, 
that the more portable dictionaries are apt to 
be appropriated. So it was on this occasion, 
only the ponderous old fellows being left, to 
one of which I turned for the word she wanted. 
She looked at it, more helplessly than ever, 
for tho explanation was also in Latin. So, 
assuming the fatherly maimer to which my 
years ontitled me, I asked her to show me the 
passage she wanted explained. Her book was 
one of German stories, each written on a 
Latin proverb. These, she said, she wished 
to translate, and sorely they puzzled her, for 
she knew no word of Latin, and could only 
guess at their meanings with the help of the 
dictionary. The result was that she had made 
a dreadful hash of them, as she willingly con- 
fessed when I told her their real meanings. 
Slio had only part of her manuscript with her, 
bo I filled up the gaps in that, and arranged 
to go there the next day and prooeed with the 
task. When that was finished I took to 
amending her English, which had the conti- 
nental style commonly used by unpractised 
translators, and in fact, I employed in her 
service all the timo which passed before my 
books arrived. We beoaxne friendly over our 
labours, and I had begun quite to look forward 
to my pleasant half-hour with her aa a reward 
after my day's work, when all at ones die 
disappeared. I had been too much engaged 
to be at tho reading-room for some days be- 
fore I notioed this, so that she had perhaps 
had no chanoo of telling me about it 

A month passed, and then, annoyed half with 
her for her absence, and half with myself for 
thinking about it, I resolved to follow her 
example and go away on my own aooount, 
incited thereto by a pressing invitation from 
some friends — Forester, by name — who lived 
on their own land in Norfolk. Tom Forester was 
an old schoolfellow of mine, whom I had lost 
sight of for nearly twenty yews, when I met 
him at Paris on lus return from his wedding- 
trip. I got on excellently with him and his 
pretty young wife, and had more than once 
visited them for a day or two. I now made 
up my mind to a longer stay. 

So next morning I started, oo n fld in gmyudf 
to the tender mercies of the Great E ae tetn , 
got to my port of disembarkation, and walked 
on across the fields, leaving my portmanteau 
to follow. To get to the houee I had to peas 
through the garden, where I found ell the 
fame enoemped under a large 'walnut te es 
Forester, his wife, and a third person in a * 
light-coloured muslin d ram. Mrs. F or ester 
jumped up tumultuously. 44 So gled to see 
youl How hot you must be! Whet will 
you have to cool you f Tom, deer, is there 
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any soda-water in iceP Let me introduce 
yon to my cousin Eleanor — why, you don*t 
mean to say yon know each other ? What 
fun ! Tom, come and help me to make some 
claret-cup,” and so forth ; and off she went. 

Of course she was my friend of the reading- 
room, and rery pleasant she looked. She re- 
ceived me as an old acquaintance, and by the 
time the claret-cup was made and consumed 
we were on the easiest terms possible. From 
my hostess I learned that her cousin was the 
only child of a clergyman of high attainments 
and no influence, who had died after a long 
illness while the Foresters were abroad after 
their marriage, leaving his daughter no means 
of support. She had lived since then with an 
old bachelor great- undo, who had a small 
pension as a retired government derk, and 
her translation was intended to supply bur 
with means for dress and other expenses. Mrs. 
Forester had wished her to live with them ; 
bnt she refused to leave her great-uncle who 
had helped her in time of need, and only 
visited them from time to time. She was n 
great favourite with Forester and with the 
“ neighbours,” as three local folks, the only 
visitable people about the place, were emphati- 
cally called, (heat were the mutual visitings 
among these people, all of whom mine to 
welcome my arrival. The " neighbours ” con- 
sisted of Mr. Hemsted, the rector, up to the 
node in a county history he was writing, and 
distressingly load ; Mrs. Hemsted, over-head 
and ears in district visiting, school -children, 
and the other multitudinous cores that so often 
make the parson's wife more parsouical than 
the person; and Mr. Drake, the surgeon, who 
had a taste for minute anatomy, and was for 
ever exhibiting some preparation in which 
every pert of some abominable beetle or other 
was stock on a separate pin in its exact re- 
lative position to the rest, so that it was to a 
whole beetle what a “ Fantoccini ” skeleton, 
which comes to pieces and joins up again, is 
to a respectable and compact skeleton which 
has a decent regard for its joints. 

With these companions, or by ourselves, we 
led an exciting life, rather dreamy and vague, 
but altogether pleasant. In the morning 
Forester and his wift, who were a busy couple, 
went about their avocations, planting, house- 
keeping, gardening, and so on, while Eleanor 
|M I sat opposite to each other, one at each 
•nd of the library table, she at her everlasting 
German, and 1 getting into shape a lot of old 
notes which had long been waiting for such a 
c h ance , and which did not improve much 
owing to my constantly falling asleep over 
them. In the afternoon we rode or walked, 
di c e d With or without our neighbours, gad 
wet* lacy to our hearts’ contents 1 bspJrW 


doubt whether my real vooation in life was 
not that of a country gentleman, when after 
about a fortnight my lotos-eating existence 
was rudely broken into by a letter from my 
office, which said that an important business 
connection of mine, who was returning from 
Egypt, had telegraphed from Marseilles that 
he wanted to see me in London in a couple of 
days. “ Hang the fellow !” I said to myself, 
14 fidgeting about like that. Fity he couldn't 
be contented to stop in one place or the othei . 

I didn’t care two straws whether I came here 
or not ; but now I am here it is so jolly that 
I don't want to be dragged away all at once. 
Forester and his wife are capital people, and 
there is something by no means disagreeable 
about Miss .” 

How very odd ! I had boon living in the 
same bouse with her, and associating with her 
from morning to night for u fortnight, and for 
all that 1 had nhver heard what her name 
was. Tom, in his rather solemn way, called 
her by her Christian name at full lougth, 
carefully pronouncing it as a trisyllable, and 
bis wife used all the diminutives of it that sho 
could lay her hand to, showing much resourco 
and invention therein. Application to the 
servants was not likely to do any good ; the 
butler, and his wife the housekeeper, the only 
servants I evor saw, were old family retainers, 
who had kept house for Forester during the 
long years of his bachelorhood, and hated his 
wife, her cousin, and the visitors with strict 
impartiality. To appeal to them was impos- 
sible. Then, on reflection, it seemed to me that 
1 had dropped insensibly into the local habit, 
and had taken to thinking about her by her 
Christian name myself. It was plain that 
this course of action was not the thing for a 
bachelor in the sear and yellow leaf ; so I de- 
cided that 1 must ascertain her name on the 
first opportunity. But somehow the chance 
would not oorno off. I could not well ask 
1 Mrs. Forester the name of, as she supposed, 
an old acquaintance : Forester, who was sharp 
enough when he was not wanted to bo so, 

1 would not take a hint, and on my last evening 
‘ I knew no more than before. Dinner came 
djily, and with it the neighbours. The rector 
hod a distinct partiality for Forester’s '34 port, 
and wo sat late over our wine; hut ae we 
went to the drawing-room I resolved on an 
effort. My good intentions wore in vain: the 
moment I had got my ooffbe Mr. Drake, who 
| was a most assiduous button-holer, drove me 
to a oorner, and gave me a lecture on popular 
entomology, while the others all aired their 
1 hobbies at onoe. The room was not large, 
and the conversation simply bewildering. 

•• The parish was held as a manor, and four 
hides, one earucate in demesne, Ae.* 
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41 No, we sent back the grey gingham, and 
got some striped purple and black ; salvage 
stock, you know, not hurt by the fire : 
but, ” 

“ I need not toll you that the digcstivo ap- 
paratus of the wasp is—” 

“ Pannage for oleven hundred hogs, two 
hivos.” 

“Lined with pink flannel, and tiod under 
tho chin.” 

“Ho that when you apply oil with fea- 
ther, tho insect collapses at once.” 

Something did collapse at once, — I did. 
The rector’s fourwheeler was announced ; the 
visitors sot off, tho ladies retired, and Tam and 
1 went to tho smoking-room, whore ho would 
do nothing but bother about the authorship 
of the “ Imitation * ," till ho yawned fear- 
fully, and departed without his candle. I 
expected him to como back • sat up vainly for 
two hours, overslept myself; and was iato for 
breakfast. Tho butler gave mo my solitary 
oggs and coffee grudgingly. 

“ Master’s at his rout matters, and so ho 
will be till luncheon ; missus is in tho house- 
keeper's room, and Miss Eleanor's at tho 
rectory.” 

So my lost chance seemed bail ; bat as I 
smoked my second cigar on tho lawn, I saw 
Mrs. Forester in tho drawing-room. Reck- 
lessly wasting half a regalia, 1 went in ; de- 
termined to do or die. 

44 Ah 1 ” she 'said, 41 down at last Y We are 
very sorry to lose you. Mind you soon como 
•gain.” j 

4 ‘ Most happy, I’m sure ; but — a — I was — j 
it's very odd ; but 1 really don’t know ” 

M It'll do you good, you know. You’re 
looking bettor already.” 

44 Yes, I know ; but would you mind telling 

44 Sorry to interrupt yoU ; but don’t forgot 
to keep me all your foreign postage-stamps.” 

41 No, indeed I won't ; but do tall me ” 

41 Mrs. Hemstod ! ” said the butler, opening 
the door. 

And that blessed woman talked right on 
end tall luncheon was over, and I had to 
stark My only hope was that Tom would 
drive me ; but even that was in vain, tho gig 
held only myself and my portmanteau, and 1 
had to say good-bye in publio. I was going 
to say 44 good-bye, Eleanor,” and observe the 
eflbet; but Mrs. Hatnstod's eye was on me, 
and I quailed. 

Back to town I want in anything but a 
good tamper; and whan I tried my chambers 
again, it took little tons to convince me that 
I was mily hard hit It was no good going 
to the reading-room Just to worry myself, I 
thought, and I had plenty to do after my 


absence, but I could not stop away, and so in 
a week or so I lounged in, sad and wretched, 
for I could not help thinking of the difference 
of our ages, and of tho probability that her 
affections might be engaged already. As I 
walked to my usual place, all the blood 
in my body seemed to rush into my head, 
for there she Bat as usual. A few seconds 
steadied me a little, and 1 sat down boside her. 

44 1 am so glad you have come,” she said; 
“ I am in trouble as usual, and I wanted you 
by my side.” 

1 could not help it. I said at once, in a 
voice that sounded like Somobody else's ; 44 let 
mo stay by your side now, and for life! ” 

She bent over her book ; her faoe was 
turned from me, but I saw the colour rise in 
her neck, and a sort of little throb come. After 
a pause, I said, — 

“ You have not shaken hands with me." 

She turnod slowly, and pnt her hand in mine, 
and a kind of electrical shock — more eloquent 
than words — filled me with great joy, for I 
knew that I had won the prize I would have 
given my life for. 

And thon I asked her what her name was. 
Here I am conscious that my story is deficient 
in dramatic effect, for of course she ought to 
have been the daughter of the hereditary foe 
of my house, able to play Juliet to my Romeo, 
llut my house never had a hereditary foe, 
as far as I know, and the name was quite 
unknown to me. I need not tell you what 
it was, as it was exchanged for mine before 
long. 

The good old man with whom she lived gave 
her to me, not altogether cordially, for he too 
knew her value, but kindly enough. He was 
more than seventy when she came to live with 
him, and these few last years of his were a 
kind of Indian summer, —-perhaps the happiest 
part of his life. We wished him to live with 
us, but he would not; he was too old, he 
said, to change his habits. Poor old follow I 
it was very sad to see him drooping, but it 
was soon over; he died two months after 
Eleanor left him. * 

• • • « • 

We do not often go to the reading-room 
now, for we have home cares and homo bless 
ings to keep us away. My chambers a re ex- 
changed for a country house ; and though I 
keep up my reading, it is often interr u pted by 
the sound of little feet, and by little tongues 
lisping soft, broken English, sweeter for in my 
ears than the dead languages. Btfil we some- 
times find time to oooupy our old quarters, 4 
surrounded by the friendly books of bid days, 
and there we ait side by tide, ee by God's 
blessing we shall continue to do until the 
books of our lives ere dosed. 8 
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placed under the protection of the foreign 


Hr July, 1863, our Minister at Athens 
telegraphed for the Mediterranean Fleet to 
proceed to his assistance with all haste. On 
oar arrival at Fhalemm Bay, off the Pirteus, 
it was soaroely possible to asoertain what had 
given rise to the “difficulty.” There had 
been such a mass of rascality amongst tho 
rival politicians, combined with diplomatic 
intrigue, that it was almost impossible to ex- 
tract any absolutely true story out of it all ; 
but still the following brief statement may be 
taken as authentic, as far as it goes. 

The revolution, which had terminated in 
1862 in the expulsion of King Otho and his 
Quoen, was immediately followod by the for- 
mation of a provisional government, which, 
supported by tho whole Greek nation, endea- 
voured to obtain a successor to the throne in 
the person of a British prince. For sumo timo 
the Greeks seem to have expected that their 
wishes would be gratified, and tho knowledge 
that such would not be the case led to a great 
deal of dissatisfaction and intrigue for powor, 
which culminated (in Juno, 1803,) in an 
attempt on the part of some officers of the 
regular army, under Colonel Koroneos, to 
seise the Bank, and with it the reins of go- 
vernment This attempt was, however, frus- 
trated by the resistance of a few individuals, 
bached by the representatives of the Great 
Powers, and in order to support the well-dis- 
posed, and to prevent future outbreaks, the 
British squadron was sent for to Athens. For 
sons time there had been two parties in 
Gre ec e — the “Mountain” party inclining 
towards England, the other having Franco- 
Bnsrisa leanings. The more “advanoed” 
Gredk* bad bad enough of Russia from the 
tisseof Oapo dTstria (1827) to the upset of 
Otho; and as France had always gone with 
R u ss i a against England, they were resolved 
Upon throwing themselves into the bands of 
England at any price. They are not lees in- 
clined to do so now, and their recent experi- 
ments in ftnutitution- making show that the 
“ Mountain,” or English party, is still in the 
ascendent, sad that they have followed the 
advice given by our Minister. 

When we arrived we found the Bank occu- 
pied by a detachment of marines from H.K.S. 
Oaten* end on equal number of sailors from 
the French and Russiiin fleets. The three 
frags were hung over the portiao, end their 
pOMRtkn cha n ged every day, so that no supe- 
riority should be affected by any nation in 
particular. A notorious Greek brigand, with 
t Rrihl of his followers, hod suocesafally 
ietodsd the Bonk against the military 
huNttgnttt, sad it was then temporarily 


powers. 

Of course whilst here, “doing the police 
duties of Groeoe,” we availed ourselves of 
every opportunity of examining the antiquities 
and visiting all the lion* of Athens. I shall 
never forget our first day's ramble on shore. 
Bent upon seeing everything before night, we 
procured a guide and a carriage. First we 
drove to the head of iEoiua Street — which the 
classical scholar when he comes to Athens 
must learn to pronounce iEolus — to examine 
the octagonal “ Tower of the Winds,” which 
served as the old town-clock, being a sun-dial 
outside and a clepsydra within, a portion of 
tho aqueduct which convoyed the water to tho 
clock being still in exiricnoc. Pausaniaa does 
not mention it, but there is a description of it 
in Varro and Vitruvius. Thence wo drove to 
the “ Gate of the Now Agora,” or, as it has 
been lately callelf, the “ Temple of Athena 
Archogetis.” It is at some distance from the I 
old Agora proper, which oocupiod the valley 
between the Pnyx and the Areopagus; but ) 
yet it looks more like the Propylamm to which | 
may have been a special or subsidiary Agora, ; 
than a temple. Whatever it may have been, ' 
the four Doric columns of Pentelio marble that 
still remain constitute a very interesting relic 
of the pari, which contrasts singularly with 
the squalid tenements of the modern town in 
its immediate neighbourhood. 

After admiring the Gymnasium of Hadrian, 
with its colonnade of eight Corinthian columns, 
each consisting of a single piece of marble 
twenty-nine feet high, we drove to the scene 
of some recent excavations on tho Pinous road, 
not far from the Temple of Theseus. Tbs 
workmen had just exposed a large bull, minus 
the lower half of the legs, in whits marble, 
and also a bas-relief of a man being trampled 
beneath the hoofs of a bone with a warrior 
on his back. It contained an inscription, 
which I took the trouble to copy, but after- 
wards lost. Another bas-relief, just exposed, 
was probably intended to re pre se n t a marriage 
procession. 

The Tetuplo of Theseus, the most p e rfect 
relic of antiquity, was the object of our next 
visit. It stands quite detached on a slightly- 
elevated piece of ground, with this trifling 
peculiarity— that It is raised on two stops only, 
unlike all the other temples, which have three. 

It has thirteen plain Doric columns on sash 
frank, all of which have been mom or leas 
shaken by earthquakes. It was used for some 
time as a church, dedicated to St. George, hut 
has lattsrty been turned into the National 
Museum. Amongst the antiquities ft user 
contains may be assn some curious Egyptian 
figures, a fine Apollo found at Andsoa, a 
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Stefas of Patrodus (so called) found near 
Athens, a curious bas-relief of tho man who 
brought the intelligence to Athens of the vic- 
tory at Marathon, and died from fatigue soon 
after his arrival (found on tho plain of Mara- 
thon), one of Socrates taking the cup of poison, 
with Itonthippe sitting by his aide, a small 
figure of Pan, and many most interesting 
sepulchral monuments and vases.' 

Leaving tho carriage to go round by the 
road, we walked up to the Pnyx and Areo- 
pagus, which are separated from each other 
by a small valley, anciently callod Ccol£, 
“ tho hollow,” where once were shown the 
tombs of the two Cimons, of Thucydides, and 
Herodotus.* We mounted tho steps of tho 
Pnyx, a kind of esplanade formod on a steep 
bare rook, and stood on tho celebrated 
whence Pericios, Alcibiodos, and Domosthenos 
delivered their orations to tho citizens assembled 
below. Thence to Mars’ Iiill, and we stood 
on the very spot whore St. Paul — the Temple 
of Mars close by him, that of tho Eumonides 
below him, tho Theseum a little further back, 
and the glorious buildings on the Acropolis 
facing him above — preached to ‘ * certain phi- 
losophers of tho Epicureans and of tho Stoics,” 
and boldly declared to them that “ tho Ix>rd of 
heaven and earth dwolleth not in temples 
made with hands.” 

Rejoining our carriage wo drovo round the 
base of the Acropolis, under tho Arch of 
Hadrian, to the ruins of tho Templo of 
Jupiter OlympiuA. There are now only fif- 
teen columns standing out of 121, one having 
been blown down in 1852 : tho materials of 
this are left just as they foil, and serve to 
give a faint idea of the immense sise and beau- 
tiful workmanship of the whole building. At 
the foot of tho slope on which this great ruin 
stands is the bed of the Ilissns, which we 
found perfectly dry, with tho exception of a 
•ingle pool of stagnant water immediately 
underneath tho far-famed fountain of Kal- 
lizhoe, alas! also quite dry. All our flno 
poetical associations were completely banished 
for the time being, when we saw that some 
washerwoman had been reoently on the spot, 
end that the water c o ns i sted of veritable soap- 
suds! 

We next drove post what our guide chose 
to tell us wss the 11 Lantern of Diogenes,” a 
lantern -shaped building certainly, about 
twenty-four feet in circumference and a little 
mors than thirty feet high. Babin the Jesuit, 
in 1073, curiously enough calls this “the 
Lantern of Demosthenes,” which the Capuchin 
fethsre (sent from France) had purchased and 
tb«4 occupied; and Chateaubriand remarks 
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that in 1669 “there existed another monu- 
ment at Athens, called the Lantern of Dio- 
genes.” The budding pointed out to us was 
in reality the * 1 Monument of Lysicrates,” who, 
as the inscription informed ns, “ led the chorus 
when the boys of the tribe of Acamantis were 
victorious, in the Arohonahip of Evsnetus,” 
B.0. 335. It has Corinthian pillars all round 
it, the spaoee between them being walled up, 
so that there is now no access to the interior. 
It is said to be the earliest specimen of Corin- 
thian architecture in existence. Lord Byron's 
residence when at Athens was pointed out to 
us close by this monument. 

Dismissing our carriage, we proceeded to 
explore the rains of the “Theatre of Diony- 
sus,” which within the last ten years (when 
Murray’s “Handbook” was written,) have 
been cleared of all the accumulated rubbish 
which then prevented all bnt the two upper 
rows of seats from being visible. The seats 
of the lower tier are semi-circular, and very 
comfortable, looking like so many arm-chairs 
cat out in the solid marble, the names of 
those entitled to sit in them being inscribed 
on the inside of the upper bar. In front of 
tho stago is a mass of scattered fragments 
of statues and columns, occupying the space 
where ^Eschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides 
i represented their tragedies before crowded 
audiences. Above, and close under the wall 
of tho Acropolis, arc two very exquisite 
columns of the Templo of Bacchus, of which 
no montiou seems to be made in “ Murray. 
Passing along above the site of the Odeum of 
Herodes Atticus, and looking down upon zte 
vast ruins, we arrived at tho gate leading to 
the Acropolis. But here the pen of a ready 
writer is required to attempt anything like an 
adequate description of tho grand old build- 
ings, which still, even in their ruined state, 
far surpass anything of the kind in the whole 
world. The Propylroa, which the Greeks 
themselves admired beyond all their other 
buildings, almost defies description, and forms 
a fitting entrance-hall and gateway (as it 
wero) to the wondrous citadel and its various 
buildings. The little Temple of Niki Aptetos 
(Wingless Victory), which had been thrown 
down by the Turks to make room for a bat- 
tery, is the first thing that attracts attention. 
It has been most suooesafelly rmtond in recant 
times, and contains the lovely, bas-relief 
(slightly mutilated, however) of Victory. 

It would take a volume to describe the 
Ereotheum and the immortal Parthenon, 
that bund upon the astonished gam of the 
spectator as he pass e s up the Bight of steps 
between the oolumns of the Propytoa. The 
Parthenon wss entire in 1667. It* had been 
used as a church, which the Vuihs, through 
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jealousy of the Christians, changed in their 
tom into a mosque. Then came the Vene- 
tians and barbarously cannonaded the monu- 
ments of Pericles, firing red-hot Balls at the 
PropylsBa and the Parthenon, one of which 
penetrated the roof of the latter, set fire to 
some barrels of gunpowder, and blew up the 
whole of the oentral building, with the ad- 
joining columns of the peristyle. But it is a 
noble rum eyen yet. 

The views from the Acropolis in every 
direction are very striking. Looking north 
you haye the modern town beneath you, with 
the conical peak, Lycabettos, a little to the 
eastward. Pentelicns, with its marble quarries, 
lies north-east ; Mount Panics, and even the 
lofty summit of Citharon, are visible to the 
north-west. The “ purpurei colies florentis 
Hymetti ** lie east, that peculiar colour being 
due to the wild thyme from which the bees 
still oontmue to extract the best of honey; 
whilst to the westward the eye can take in 
Mount JEgaleos, with the Skalamandra range 
cf hills, the island and hay of Salamis, and in 
the dim distance, fifty miles away, the Acro- 
Oorinthus itself. To the south-west and 
south, looking oyer the Museum Hill with 
the “ prison of Socrates " at its base, and the 
monument of Fhilopeppus (at his death the 
rightfal heir to the crown of Syria) on its 
summit, we had a splendid view of the fleets 
in Fbalerum Bay and the Pinous, .ASgina 
(pronounced Aylna), Epidermis, and the bold 
coast-line beyond. When we had sufficiently 
admired all this, to our great gratification we 
witnessed an Athenian sunset, so admirably 
described by Lord Byron. 

It may perhaps not be out of place here to 
remark that the visitor to Athens, landing at 
the Pinras, would do well not to prooeed 
along the main-toad, but to follow another 
which skirts along the vineyards to the west- 
ward, crosses the dry bed of the Oephiasus, 
and strikes into the Via Sacra, half-way be- 
tween the Pace of Daphni and Athens. The 
drive then runs through amongst olive trees, 
which look old and venerable enough to have 
bean in existence in the time of Socrates. The 
Acropolis stands right before you in its best 
point of vieif. Nor must the sealous tourist 
neglect to virit the Acropolis by moonlight. 
It is to be hoped, however, that be will be 
mere fortunate in this respect than we were. 
A party of us walked up one evening for that 
augxraas p ur pose, and after taking soma little 
refreshment, sallied out with a young Greek 
gentleman whom we bad brought with us (in 
fi f . M .8. 8i* George) from the ooUege at Malta. 
Our otjaot was to obtain an order for admis- 
sion to the Acropolis, from M. Pittakys, the 
Om m mUtr at Antiquities. After a long 
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parley with that gentleman, (who, by the why, 
married the sister of the famous “ Maid of 
Athens,") and a perfectly unintelligible ex- 
planation of the reasons which prevented him 
from giving us a written order, he gave us his 
old penknife, telling us that if we presented 
that talisman to the sergeant at the gate, he 
would know the knife and let us in. Accord- 
ingly we sdt off on our errand, with some 
little misgivings as to our success, and on 
arrival at the gate knocked and called for a 
quarter of an hour before wo could obtain 
a bearing. We told our simple story, and 
showed our authority ; but no one knew the 
knife, and neither entreaties nor explanations 
as to who we were, nor hints at an ample 
honorarium were of any avail ; we had to 
return without being able to accomplish our 
purpose. It soems that some English tourists, 
of the cockney type, had done considerable 
damage to some of the valuable fragments 
piled up by the Conservator in the Acropolis, 
and had taken away sundry specimens as me- 
I mentos of their visit, and that very stringent 
regulations with regard to admission by night 
had been the result, which even the old knife 
of M. Pittakys failed to cut through. 

In the Piraeus and its neighbourhood we 
visited many objects which are of great in- 
terest to the scholar and antiquarian. On 
the promontory to the right, as you enter the 
main harbour, not far from the lighthouse, is 
the tomb of Themistocles. Near it is another 
sepulchre excavated in the rock, on a level 
with the sea and close to it ; and not very for 
from it are pieces of the shaft and capital of 
what must have been an immense Ionic 
column — probably a monument to Themis- 
tocles. That his tomb was actually near this 
•pot, the verses of Plato, the comic poet, seem 
to indicate beyond a doubt 

14 Situated in an open place, thy tomb is 
greeted by the mariner as he eaten or leaves 
the harbour; and in any future naval en- 
gagement will be in foil sight" Such is the 
apostrophe addressed to the hero. ^ 

There has been some dispute in modem 
times respecting the harbours of the Pinous 
and Pori Fbalerum In the peninsula then 
are "three natural harbours," which will 
answer the description given by Thucydides, 
called at promt Drake, or Porto Leona (the 
Pinous proper), Stratiotiki (Munychia), and 
Fhanari, which is generally considered to be 
Port Phalerum. Pausaniaa, however, says 
that before the time of Themistoolee "tie 
Athenians had but one harbour, at Fbalerum, 
at the spot where the mis nearest the city;" 
but that Themistoolee considered the Pineus 
to be more suitable, ae it bad throe ports in* 
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stqpd of tke one at Phalerum. From this it 
would teem that port Phalerum was situated 
on the opposite side of the bay, probably at 
the termination of the Phaleric wall. It 
would hardly be anything more than an open 
roadstead, and therefore but little 11 adapted 
for navigation.” Port Fhanari would be a 
snug little harbour for war-galleys. It con- 
tained in olden times eighty-two ytuaootoi, 
or ship-houses. Some of the slips are still 
visible. The moles closing up the entrance, 
so as to allow room for only three triremes 
to enter abreast, and which wore a con- 
tinuation of the walls of Piraeus, are still 
standing ; and traces of the . line of forti- 
fications erected by Themis tocles all round 
the peninsula may still be detected hero and 
there, showing how very massive and solid 
the walls must have boon. 

Our only amusements whilst wo were 
anchored in Phalorum Bay were to land in 
Porto Phanari and bathe, the shoal water and J 
bottom of fine saud making it a most eligible , 
place for the purpose; walking up to the 
Piraeus after dinnor to listen to the bands of 
tho different ships, which were landed in turns ; 
or occasionally hauling the some for fish, in j 
which wo wore generally unsuccessful. On 
one of these occasions ono of our men strayed ! 
away into a neighbouring vinoyard, as he j 
said, for the purpose of gathering sticks for | 
the fire lighted on the beach to attract the 
fish, when he was fired at by the owner, and 
peppered all over his book and arms. When 
the grapes are ripening, men ore stationed on 
raised platforms to guard them, armed with 
old flint match-locks, which they do not hesi- 
tate to use on the approach of a suspected 
pilferer. 

On the 24th of July the St. George, Cap- 
tain the Hon. F. Egerton, was ordered down 
to Nauplia. We ran down past ASgina, Paros, 
to the southward of Hydra, past Speksia, and 
anchored next day at the head of the Axgolio 
Gulf, off Nauplia. On either side of the Gulf 
are bold ranges of hills, one behind tho other, 
and, as usual, very rugged and barren. At 
tho head of the bay is the magnificent plain of 
Argos, encircled by a fringe of purple moun- 
tains, with Myoexus lying in its deepest reoest, 
UmPanno. Soon liter our arrival 
the Austrian Vice-Consul and the oommandant 
of the forces at Nauplia called upon Captain 
Egerton, the former being particularly anxious 
to warn us against the troops stationed at 
Argos, who hid been reoently sent from 
Athens in ooaeequenoe of the disturbance 
there, and were suspected of harbouring the 
design of attaching the garrison of Nauplia, 
They had only been in the oaptain'a oabin a 
few m i nut es when OoL Pap edi am a n topoulos 


himself, the oommandant at Argos, called to 
pay his respects, much to the consternation of 
the other two, who shortly afterwards retired. 
Col. Papadiamantopoulos had employed the 
troops under his command at Athens on the 
side of order, but as it was thought advisable 
to remove all the soldiers, he was sent down 
to Argos. We were very much pleased with 
him, and found him to be a soldier-like and 
gentlemanly man. 

Nauplia had been the seat of government 
until Otho removed to Athens in 1834. The 
house formerly tenanted by Capo d’lstria was 
converted into the royal palace. The town, 
which by that time had rapidly risen into a 
thriving seaport, and become a busy, dean, and 
prosperous city, has again relapsed into a dirty 
little place. There are two fortresses — one the 
Acro-Nauplia, on a peninsular rook just above 
the town, and the other, the famous Palamidi, 
on a precipitous cliff 720 feet above the sea 
level. It has been styled the Gibraltar of 
Greece, and had been deemed impregnable; 
but it was taken by assault under General 
Hahn, who commanded the royal troops em- 
ployed to reduoe the insurgent garrison of 
Nauplia in 1862. On this oocastou CoL 
Koroneos, one of the ringleader* in the in- 
surrection, was wounded and taken prisoner 
— the same unprincipled soldier who, as has 
already been mentioned, headed the more 
recent outbreak at Athens when the bank was 
attacked. Griva, who had poeseerion of the 
Palamidi, bombarded the lower Castle and the 
town in the summer of 1827, killing 150 of 
the inhabitants. The view from the summit 
is very fine, embracing as it does the Gulf of 
Nauplia (or Argos), tike mountain ranges of 
Oynuria and Arcadia, the heights of Trasene 
and Epxdaurus, with the plain of Argos, which 
they encircle. There are two or three forts on 
it, surrounded by Venetian walls, and several 
brass guns, stamped with the lion of St 
Mark, and the date 1687. The Lion of 6k 
Mark and the Venetian^ aims still remain 
over the gateway leading into the town. 

Half-a-mile outside tike walls, on the rood 
to Argos, there is a oolo— 1 lion sculptured 
on a rook, as a monument to the Bavarians 
who fell in the oauee of Qieeoe in the War of 
Independence, probably the most lasting me- 
morial that the Bavarians will leave behind 
them. 

Whilst strolling through the town I foil 
in with a bookseller, who rqotoed in the 
(Christian) name of Bophoole*, from whom I 
bought 4 Thucydides (Tauchni to), and an 
edition of Sophocles, published If an Archi- 
mandrite of with an para- 
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got an -ffiachylus by the same editor, who also 
published (some twenty-five yean ago) the, 
works of Euripides and Pindar, equally well 
illustrated. 

On Monday the 27th of July, the captain 
and two or three of ua with him landed on the 
opposite aide of the Bay, where we had a party 
watering at the spring issuing from the Alcy- 
Lake, which is nothing more than a 
deep pod (said to be unfathomable) at the foot 
of the Lemmon Marsh, where Hercules de- 
stroyed the Hydra. This pest must have 
been the marsh fever, which is still very 
prevalent : Hercules was, no doubt, a scien- 
tific farmer, far in advance of his compeers, 
and he destroyed the mythological Hydra 
by draining the marsh. We strolled along 
from the landing-place nearly to the town of 
Argos, a walk of about five miles along a 
tolerably good road. As we were returning 
after sunset I oould not help noticing the pe- 
culiar croaking of the frogs, which seemed to 
be keeping holiday in all the ditches on either 
aide of the road. No one who has road the 
Frags of Aristophanes could have failed to 
detect distinctly in the general chorus the un- 
mistakable pf*Ktt6a£ *6a£ *6a£ of the comic 
poet. Whatever may be said of the modem 
Argivea, the frogs at least have not forgotten 
their ancient language. 

The next day we walked out to see the 
Cyclopias, ruins of Tiryns. They stand on a 
small eminence rising out of the Argolic plain 
— some two miles from Nauplia on the main 
road to Argos — and look quite venerable 
even lor the date assigned to their building by 
Phatus, nearly 1400 years b.c. From the 
ruins we looked down upon a country-houso 
of the late king, where a model farm, well- 
stocked with Engliah short-horns, has been 
established; it is in good working order. 
We met the manager, M. Eliopolis, who took 
us ever the dairy, and through the gardens, 
and treated ns to a drink of genuine re- 
freshing English milk. 

On the doth a party of thirteen started from 
the ship for a side to Myoexue. We landed 
at the head of the bay, where we found 
horses from Argos, kindly sent for us by the 
commandant. With the exception of the 
colonel’s horse, provided for the accommoda- 
tion of Captain Egerton, the rest of tbs 
an im a l s were sorry nags enough, and certainly 
W not c al cu la t e d to keep up the ancient 
fiune of Argos in the matter of steeds. We 
galloped across the dusty plain to Argot, and 
wem glad to accept the ofe by the hospitable 
odm d of dessert and wine-grapes* melons, 
and two kinds of country wine— fin Argos is 
sA wehsWfass in ovary sense of the term* 

After an hour's suit we took our departure, 
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escorted by the oolonel’s aide-de-camp, and 
led by a trooper who knew the way to Mycense. 
Alter riding six or seven miles, we came to a 
little village, Charvati, built on the first 
rising ground, crossed a heath along a narrow 
path, and in a few minutes dismounted before 
the “tomb of Agamemnon." A trench, or 
approach, twenty feet broad, leads to the door. 
The edifico is a subterraneous one, of a cir- 
cular form, surmounted 4>y a dome, tho height 
and diameter of which are each about fifty 
feet. There is an inner door leading to a side 
chamber, twenty feet square, excavated in the 
rock. It is most probable that the building 
was the treasury of Atreus, in which was 
stored the wealth of “ goldon Mycenae." The 
holes for the bolts and hinges of the door are 
still visible ; and all over the inside, up to the 
very apex, may be seen brass nails, or the 
holes from which thoy have boen wrenched, 
the points of many of them still remaining. 
Colonel Leake is of opiuion that there were 
brazen plates nailed to the stones throughout 
the interior surface, and it is the more 
credible, as ancient authorities show that it 
was customary among the Groeks in early 
times to finish their constructions in this 
manner ; there seems no other mode of ex- 
plaining the brazen chambers, of which we 
find mention in the poetry and early history 
of Greeoe, particularly that in which Dana* 
was confined at Argos by Acrisius, and which, 
according to tho sacred guides of that city, 
was in a subterraneous building still existing 
in the time of Pausanias, and described by 
him almost in the same words which he ap- 
plies to the treasuries at Myoense. 

Not far from the Gate of Lions is another 
building of the same kind, and lower down 
two more, which are probably some of the 
tombs mentioned by Pausanias. He reckons 
up five at Mycenae, viz., those of Atreus, 
Agamemnon, Eurymedon, Teledamus and 
Pelops, and Eleotra. He adds that Olytem- 
nestra and jEgisthus were intoned with- 
out the walls. The building above described 
was opened out by Lord Elgin, who caused 
the earth with which the interior waa filled 
to be cleared away, and probably took away 
the pilasters of bluish marble, with which the 
door was formerly adorned; at any rate, they 
are gone. By the time we had thoroughly 
examined the chamber, which waa lit up for 
ua by torches and a fire of brushwood, the sun 
was getting very low, and we hid but just time 
to glance at the celebrated Gate of lions when 
it set behind the hills. The masonry of the 
gate ia of the Cydopian Older, and evidently 
belongs to the heroic ages. Over the gate* 
way, which is about tea fret high, and nseafy 
the same in width, is a triangular block of 
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grey limestone, ten feet high, on the faoe of 
which are represented in relievo two colossal 
lions, standing on their hind paws, on either 
side of a round pillar or column, on the pedi- 
ment of which their fore-paws rest. Unfortu- 
nately they are slightly mutilated, one or 
both (if I mistake not) having lost their 
heads. We hod no time to examine the ruins 
of the oitadel, which are all that is left of 
what Homer styled “ Mycenae the well-built 
city.” We rode back to our landing-place 
by moonli ght , highly pleased with our ex- 
cursion, for which we were indebted to the 
kindness of the commandant at Argos. 

J. ‘Milner. 1 

_ i 

ARCHBISHOP TILLOTSON. 

TO THE EDITOR OK “ OXCE A WEEK.” i 

Sir, — Hating read your account of the Valley of 
the Rybnrnt*,* m which you mention tho village of i 
Sowcrby. I dare say you will allow rm\ i\s huving 
recently visit edSowcrhy, to supplement the mention 
made of Dr. TiUolson with a few remarks of my 
own. 

Thoro is a monument erected to the memory of 
the Archbishop in Sowrrhy Church, situated on a 
height above the village of Scmerby. This must 
not be confounded with the more important town 
of Sowerby- Bridge, which lies m the vulo, and has 
a weird and deserted look. All the old houses and 
walls in this part of Yorkshire are very dark, almost 
black. With one or two exceptions this is the case 
with Sowerby. A new house in such a village ap- 
pears to belong to a different era of architecture. 
The church of Howerhy, which is a fine strncturo 
with a square, massive tower, looks as black as the ( 
rest of the town. As you enter the porch, the . 
statue of the Archbishop, of the size of life, is be- | 
fore yon, in white marble. It stands in a niche in | 
the wall, and is protected by an iron railing. The i 
whole figure is seen, for no pulpit appears, though [ 
the attitude is that of preaching, with the fingers of 
the left hand between the leaves of a book, resting | 
on a marble pedestal beside him. Tho Archbishop 
is in lawn. The artist, uo doubt, intended to repre- 
sent him in the act and attitude of delivering one 
of those eloquent discourses at SI Lawrence, Jewry, 
that produced so much impression at the time, and 
which, at the present day, constitute the basis of his 
fame, at a learned divine and accomplished pulpit 
orator. The face ia what some would Btyle “ com- 


mon,” «s that of a working-man possessed of plain 
good sense and earnest purpose. There is something 
In it which reminded ut both of Mr. Bright and of 
Lord Brougham. The end of the nose is decidedly 
Brougham-shaped ; and without tho lawn sleeves, 
no one would have taken Tillotson for a bishop. 
But this was the man selected by William and Mary 
to fill the see of Canterbury, vacated by the resigna- 
tion of Archbishop Bancroft. The following ia the 
inscription on his monument : — 

The Most Reversed 

JOHN TILLOTSON, D.D., 

Boxy AT HaUOHEND, Uf THIS TOWNSHIP, 
lfifiO. 

AxcoKsnuKor op Canterbury 
1st TBs Rmios ov William abb mart. 

Died November 8Sni>, 1694, 

UK T Hfc fififtt TEA M OP HIS ACTE. 
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1 may add that ho died poor — which can be said 
of very few bishops or archbishops of that age— 
.leaving his widow, a niece of Cromwell, without any 
provision but the copyright of his works ; which, 
however, it is said, produced 2500 1. But the king 
granted her a pension of 4C01. a year, which was 
afterwards increased to 600/., and thia she reoeived 
till her death in 1702. 

I am, air, your obedient servant, 

VlATOB. 


THE DANCING MANIA OF THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

The scones of bloodshed and horror which 
accompanied the outbreak of the French Revo- 
lution, did not in the least abate that love for 
dancing which is one of the characteristics of 
the French nation ; on tho contrary, it seemed 
to increase under those terrible circumstances. 
Whilst the guillotine was doing its work, there 
were constantly balls at Trianon, at the Her- 
mitage, and in all parts of Paris. AtMeudon 
they were even dancing whilst' the unfortu- 
nate prisoners from Orleans were murdered at 
the foot of the staircase of the orange-house ; 
their cries might be heard during the pauses 
in the music, but the ball nevertheless oon-w 
tinued. 

Towards the middle of the year 1793 this 
mania came gradually to anend, and in 1794, 
when the fatal cart brought every day an un- 
counted number of victims to the guillotine, 
the taste for dancing had so far. declined that 
dancers oould only be procured “ by order of 
the authorities.” These official balls were 
consequently as sad and dismal as the Danoe 
of Death on the raediroval churchyard walls. 
The danoers for the most part were youths and 
maidens whose parents had been arrested, or 
were suspected, in prison, or guillotined, which 
after all were only so many different words 
for the some thing. If they dared to decline 
an invitation to tho national balls, they were 
sure next day to be lodged in the prisons of 
La Foroe, the Madelonnettes, or Saint Lazare, 
whioh was only a station on the road to the 
Place de la Revolution and the guillotine. 
Refractory danoers were treated in the most 
off-hand manner. One day the Parisians 
were oelebrating the victory of Fleurus with 
danoes on the rite of the Bastille ; a quadrille 
had been formed, in which there waa a partner 
short. One of the Masters of the Oeremoaaei 
addressed a young man who stood looking on 
in the crowd, and requested him to act as 
ris-d-vit* 

“ I cannot dance, 9 ' waa the answer. 

“ That is to say you toon 1 *.” 

“ I tell you I can’t,” 

41 That is nonsense, you can danoe well 
enough if you like.” 

“ I can do nothing of the kind.” 
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11 Then you must be a cursed aristocrat 
£ho despises the amusements of the people, 
Mtd is Taxed at our victories. You must 
follow me at onoe to the Section (a kind 
ofpriioe court), and I shall know who you 
are." 

With them words he took hold of the young 


and pain, nor of its duration, so that this in- 
genious and novel instrument did not prove a 
success.* 

Another public ball was actually instituted 
in the ancient cemetery of Saint Sulpioe. The 
gate to it was adorned with a pink trans- 
parency, on which were written the words. 


md with the assistance of the rabble, j 41 Dal des /Aphyrs ; ” but that same gate also 


dragged to the Section , where, unless his 
a&tamjMri* were of the very best, in a re- 
pabtioan print of view, they no doubt mado 
very abort work of him. 

But after the fall of Robespierre, and the 


changes connected with that event, there was 1 letters : — 


bore the emblems of the former destina- 
tion of the place. There were still distinctly 
visible on it, carved in stone, a skull with 
bat’s wings, a pair of cross-bones, and on 
empty hour-glass, and underneath it in large 


again a violent reaction. Balls were organised 
in every part of Paris ; everywhere the joyous 
sound of the cornet, the fiddle, and the clarinet, 
invited those who had survived the Reign of 
Terror to join in the 14 mazy dance,” and they 
wipingly answered the call. The splendid 
garden of M. Boutin, a ftrmicr-ginSral who 
had been guillotined for selling damp tobacco, 


opened to the public under the namo of ' sombre creations of the old painters 
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The tombstones had not even been removed, 
and the amorous couples sat on the monu- 
ments, not 44 smiling at grief,” but at their 
own giddy raptures. This certainly was a 
dance of death with a vengeance, and the 
contrast was more striking than any of the 

Yet 


Tivoli, and this was the first public ball. Next 
a similar establishment was got up in the 
Champs Elysees. It was called the Gardens of 
Marbcuf, and probably few of the dancers re- 
membered that the delightful spots in which 
they were tripping it 44 on the light fantastic 
toe,” had cost the life of their owner, the Mar- 
chioness of Marbeuf, who had been guillotined 
tar no other crime but that she refused to 
metamorphose her beautiful gardens into po- 
tato-fields for the benefit of the “ sovereign 
people.” 

Innumerable other public halls were opened 
one after the other. There was one in tho 
Elysto National, the palace which the present 
Emperor of France occupied before 1863, 
whilst he was still President of tho Republic. 
There were Ranelagh and Vauxhall, so named 
in imitation of our famous London resorts, 
and there were Frascati, and the Pavilion 
d’Hanovre, which two last ones were patronised 
by those members of the upper classes who 
■till remained in Paris and had escaped the 
guillotine. Then there was the Prado, where 
also M mewing concerts ” ( concerts mtatdiques) 
were given. 

These concerts were a cruelty worthy of 
that horrible period. A score of cats were 
placed in a row on a kind of piano, their bodies 
were in a box from which their heads alone 
projected. Each of the touches of the instru- 
ment corresponded with the tail of one of the 
oats, and when the touch was struck, a sharp 
blade penetrated into that tail, and of course 
the cat uttered a cry. Although the voices 
had deem selected with due regard to the 
different note* of the scale, yet there was no 
control over tho expression of their anger 


this enormity actually continued until the 
time of the consulate, when Napoleon ordered 
it to be closed. 

The garden belonging to tho ancient convent 
of the Carmelite nuns was also transformed 
into a dancing place, which, from the quantity 
of lime-trees growing in these grounds, was 
called l» Dal f'hampitre dcs Tillevh. The or- 
chestra was placed against a little door, through 
which scarcely two years before the unfortunate 
nuns had been brought forth one after the 
other, to bo executed, and tho stone steps still 
bore indelible traces of the stains of blood. 
But the summer of 1 791 was magnificent, the 
sky was cloudless, and the sun shone bright ; 
and when in the evening the pale moon rose 
in the sky, and peeped over the dark lime- 
trees, when the orchestra Bent forth its merry 
strains, and gauze and muslins, ribbons and 
fair tresses fluttered in the evening air, nobody 
thought of the 11 ponsive mins” who whilom 
wandered under the shade of those same 


Devout red purs, 

Sober, steadfast, and demure, 

All in s robe of darkest gram, 

Flowing with majwtio train. 

In fact, the Daneomania had taken hold of 
all classes of society, and the majority 
of these bats c hampitrc* wore a complete 
success. 

One of the sequels of the events of the ninth 
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of Thermidor, was that the goods of all those 
who had been guillotined, which had been 
confiscated by the Convention, were restored 
to the surviving heirs. Even the arrears 
which the nation had reoeived since the time 
of the confiscation were paid back. This un- 
expected stroke of good fortune turned the 
hoods of those to whose share it fell. After 
having lived for a length of time in utter 
poverty, tho heirs of those who had been exe- 
cuted all at once found themselves opulent, 
and, naturally enough, not a fow excesses 
were committed. This event just happened 
when the rage for dancing was at its greatest 
paroxysm. It was natural, therefore, that 
dancing should occupy a prominont place in 
the round of amusements in which those newly 
enriched people indulged. 

But as tho persons thus favoured by for- 
tune mostly belonged to tho highest aris- 
tocracy of Paris, they refused to dance with 
tho profane vulgar, nor did they even con- 
descend to dance likn them. They wished to 
organise a dancing club, something after tho 
style of our Almack’s, to which the vulgar 
could not be admitted. To make nobility and 1 
rank openly tho title of admittance would have 1 
been unsafe in those times, but they mado ’ 
another rulo by which the same object was 
obtained. The majority of the persons who J 
had been guillotined were nobles and people 
of rank, and consequently they determined j 
that nobody could become a subscriber un- j 
loss he had lost his father, mother, brother, 
or sister, or at the least an unde or an J 
aunt, by the guillotine. lienee this dancing 
dub obtained the name of the Boll of the 
Victims. 

These bells were hdd during the winter of 
1 794 on the first floor of the HAtel de Richelieu. 
The dancers were all to be dressed in tho 
deepest mourning, the hangings were entirely 
black, and black crape was attached to the 
* instruments of the band, to the chandeliers, 
and to the furniture. Not satisfied with these 
indecent jokes, they also invented a bow d la 
victim «. This consisted in a motion of the 
head whioh imitated that of the person 
who, lying under the guillotine, bends bis 
neok in order to pose his head through the 
hole above whioh the fatal knife is sus- 
pended. And these unparalleled acts of 
levity were actually perpetrated by the chil- 
dren and relatives of those who had died that 
foarfhl death. 

The Terrorists, however, were determined 
not to yield in heartless sportiveness to the 
Victims, so they instituted a rival boll, called 
the Ball of the Bneoutionen, which was held 
on the second fleer of the same hotel, and to 
which no member was admitted that could not 


prove his active share in the deeds of the 
Reign of Terror. 

The dancers were all dressed in red, the 
hangings were red, and red silk ribbons were 
attached to the instruments of the bond, to the 
ehandeliors, and to the furniture. Perhaps it 
may he imagined that when the members of 
the opposite balls encountered, blood flowed. 
Quite tho contrary took plaoe, however, their 
bows were low and formal, and compliments 
were exchanged in the loftiest style of revo- 
lutionary fraternity. 

As there were nt the Ball of the Victims 
numerous younger sons and daughters who, 
thanks to the guillotine, had becemo heads 
of families; as the company was entirely 
composed of people who in a few days had 
arrived from poverty and danger to opulence 
and security, so the ball, notwithstanding 
its funereal appearanoe, was exceedingly 

gay- 

Ono incident, almost equally ludicrous and 
horrible, which occurred at this ball, is re- 
lated by Sir Joshua Reynolds in his Memoirs. 
During tho Reign of Terror, if the person in- 
tended for the guillotine was not to be found, 
somo prisoner whose name was nimilar in 
sound, or who was related to him, was sacri- 
ficed in his place, and then the name of the 
proscribed was erased from the fatal list, and 
his doath published. This was the case with 
two sisters; both had evaded their persecutors; 
but tho names of both were on the listtof the 
guillotined, and each, therefore, considered 
herself the only one saved. Their screams of 
horror and astonishment when they met at 
this ball may bo imagined. However, when 
they wore eonvinood that neither was a ghost, 
they embraced, and each congratulated the 
other on her happy preservation. While they 
wore thus fondly locked in each other's arms, 
a Master of the Ceremonies approaohed them. 
As the death of the oilier was the title on which 
each had reoeived her ticket of admission, he 
addressed the elder sister, and informed her 
that now her title to admission was faulty un- 
less she could name some other relation who 
had perished during the Reign of Terror. The 
lady hesitated for a moment, and then an- 
swered, “ she was sorry to say she did not 
think tiie could.' 1 The mine question being 
put to the younger sister, she also replied in 
the negative. 

“ Then, mesdames,” said he of the oere- 
monies, “it is my painful duty to inform 
you that you are no longer members of this 
ball." 

The two ladies stared in spent astonishment 
and chagrin* 

“ It is delightful to have found a sister,' 1 
at last cried the elder, taking her younger 
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matter by the hand ; 41 but it is a sad 
thing to loee one’s light of admission to 
these balls." 

One other benefit of the reaction which fol- 
lowed the events of Thsnnidor was the resur- 
rection of the toilet ; for in the dark days of 
the Terror, to be properly dressed was equiva- 
lent to wearing a royalist badge. But after 
the fall of Bobespierre the ladies strove with 
each other to make up for lost time, and by 
psOfhse indulgence to forget the horrible times 
when they were deprived of silks, satins, vel- 
vets, and jewellery. Hence luxury became 
most extravagant. But good taste did not 
preside over the choice of the garments. It 
became the fashion to appear at the balls, at 
the theatres, and even in the streets, dressed, — 
or shall we say undressed ? — according to an- 
cient Greek and Homan patterns, and she 
who nearest approached to the toilet of the 
Venus de* Medici was reckoned to display' 
most taste. These fashions originated in a 
greet measure at the Balls of the Victims, 
and fbtr those ghastly meetings every part of 
female attire was generally curtailed a few 
inches more of its already too scanty propor- 
tions. 

Not only were these Greek and Homan 
dresses introduced by this club, but also a 
Style of head-dress, which continued for more 
than twenty years after; this fashion was 
called A la Titus . Some of the members, not 
considering the bow d la victim* sufficiently 
expressive, introduced an article into the rules 
of the club that nobody should be admitted 
whose hair was not cat close to tho neck, in the 
same manner as the executioner cuts that of 
the victims when he prepares them for the 
guillotine. This coiffure was at once adopted by 
all the members, and, as may be imagined, the 
shaven necks of the beaux and belles gave a 
new grace to their bows & la victim c of the day. 
Praia this club the fashion spread through the 
whole nation, and nobody who had the least 
pretension to dress well could appear in public 
without having his hair cropped d la victims , 
Decency, however, changed its name into that 
Of A la Titus, in order to obliterate its repulsive 
origin. General as this fashion was, it became 
nobody ; well-favoured ladies looked plain with 
it, and ugly ones utterly hideous. Another 
fashion of the same period, also originated by 
the members of the Ball of Victims, was 
a red shawl, such a one as the executioner 
had thrown over the shoulders of Charlotte 
Cardsy and the ladies do Saints- Amaranthe 
CO their way to the guillotine. This levity 
and heartless spartivenese, this utter disregard 
of decency in all parties, is, perhaps, one of 
&e most Curious and characteristic features of 
fhe Preach Bevolatian. A. Sadlbe. 


THE PABM-HOUSE NEAB THE SEA. 


If bab the beetling cliffs of SootUnd 
Where the pine end fir-tree grow, 
Stood a weather-beaten farm-house 
In the old time, long ago. 

Now the fanner, hard and -grasping. 
Wan a surly, selfish man, 

Like the gudewife whom he courted 
When his thirtieth year began. 


And one night they heard a tempest, 

Kaging o'er the darksome plain, — 

Loudly howling blew the night-wind, 
Plashing came the pouring rain. 

And a beggar-woman wandering, 

Homeless, o'er the dreary waste, 

Bpiod afar the ancient farm-house, 

Hurried on with eager haste. 

nr. 

Closely drew her cloak around her ; 

Strained her weary, aching sight, 

Lest she miss the welcome beacon — 

Lest she lose its guiding light. 

Half exhausted ere site reached it, 

Knocked she at the close-shut door; 

But no answer bade her enter, 

And she feebly knocked once more. 

iv. 

Then she struggled to the window. 

And she tapped against the puna, 

44 Dire me shelter," faintly prayed the, 

44 8helter from the cruel rain." 

Then the farmer's wife rose quickly 
From her straight -backed oaken chair,— 
Heeded not the beggar’s suffering, 

Heeded not the beggar's prayer. 

V. 

With a curse she closed the shutter ; 

And the beggar, in despair, 

Crept beneath an aged oak-tree, — 
Muttered forth her dying prayer. 

“ Just that kindness whioh has bid then 
Let me perish at their door, — 

Just that mercy which they showed me 
, Show to them, and show no mere. 

VI. 

“ Let my curses tight upon them 
From this time for evermore, 

On their field and oft their vineyard. 

On their basket, cad their store. 

Let them hare no child to love them ; 

let the common high-road run 
Through their klfcohen^-o'er their hearth* 
■tone— 

Let them weep, as X here dene ! 19 


In the meriting she was lying 
Bead, beneath the old oak-tree; 

But her eume has clung for era 
Te the form-house near the sea, 
Hew a tangled mam of ivy 
Marks the spot where it has been; 
And the two end walls in standing— 
But the high-mad runs betwmfo 
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JOYCE DORMER’S STORY. 

BY JEAN BONCGSUR. 


CHAP TER XXXIX, 

T wu some days before Mr. 
Oarmiohael bad sufficiently 
recovered to leave bis room, 
n’Q'B’PO and it would apparently be 
m^SSj/U^k some weeks before be oould 
leave the bouse. And to 
a man of Mr. Carmichael's 
temperament this close con- 
finement was inexpressibly 
jJL sSSw IK* “^somo, *»d also it placed 
ft ®C) him in a dependent posi- 
tion. Aunt Lotty was a 
devoted nurse ; and a man 
less selfish than Mr. Car- 
if 11 micbael would have been 

JfV touched by her untiring 
^Qr? zeal. But be, like all selfish 

men, was intent upon him- 
& self alone, and if be noticed 

her attention at all, it was 
merely when the accidental withdrawal of it 
made him sensible that it was essential to 
him. She still cherished the idea that the 
lost letter was preying upon his mind, though 
she dared not hint at such a supposition in 
has preseaoe. But to Joyce she confided her 
opinions. 

44 1 wish, dear, that we oould hear from 
Ms. Chester, for Mr. Carmichael will never be 
himself again until that letter is either lost or 

little did she anticipate all that was to 
happen before Doris* packet would ultimately 
he recovered. Fade had not decreed its 
feeovsiy ad present, and when Mr; Chester 
wrote foam Boms, he mentioned that, having 
studied everywhere for it without suooees, he 
had given it up as hopeless. Wh ereu pon 
Mr. Ca r michae l pr o f essed due regret; but 
Joyce, watching him oarefolly, had small 
foith In hfo pcefoarions. He rubbed his hands 
foebly, and was leu irritable during the day. 
Aunt Letty thought she p erce i ved a fcvour- 

14 ^uShsMmXadily/' said she, 44 and 
his appetite has been better; he ale a shoe of 
foftl td drank a glass of sherry immediately 
after reading the lettsr, and he took it with a 
rtihh that ho*« not had for his food far a good 
whfia. He’ll he all right now that it’s 
settle*. there’s nothing so wearing as eus- 
penta, Wdiieritg mid wondering, and worry- 


ing, and thinking, and never coming to any 
conclusion. He'll be all right now." 

But Joyce knew better, for the doctor had 
called her aside a few days after Mr. Chester's 
departure. 

44 Miss Dormer," he said, 44 1 shall be glad 
of a few minutes* conversation with you." 

44 Yes." 

44 My dear young lady," he went on, 14 1 
fear that Ms. Oarmiohael is in a very doubtful 
state of health." 

Joyoe was startled : she was not quite pre- 
pared for such an announcement. 

41 Do you mean," she asked, 44 that there is 
any immediate danger P " 

44 1 won’t say positive danger at present," 
replied Dr. Bennett ; 44 but I have very serious 
apprehensions for the future. I think it not 
unlikely that Mr. Carmichael may never get 
over this illness ; mind, 1 won't say positively, 
— it never does to speak too decidedly on any 
matter ; therefore I will not give a positive 
opinion. But any agitation may cause a 
relapse, and then the worst is to be feared." 

44 Does my aunt know this P " 

44 No ; and from what I have seen of your 
aunt it is not desirable that die should know 
it It would do no good, and would probably 
incapacitate her, and she might unwittingly 
produce the effect so much to bo dreaded." 

14 Poor Aunt Lotty I " 

The doctor made no answer. He had 
attended Mr. and Mrs. Carmidhael ever sinoe 
they had been married, and knew something 
of domestic life at Green Oake. 

44 1 may depend upon you to mud for me at 
omoe if you see the slightest change in Mr, 
OarmicbaeL" 

44 Certainly. But, Dr. Bennett, do you 
foar anything immediate P " asked Jqyo* 
44 Do you think that ho will— die f" sho 
hesitated when sho came to the lari weed, it 
w arn e d oo awful, so sudden, so unexpected. 
14 You don’t think he will die. He is not an 
oldma n s urely hs will not die P" 

But Dr. Bezmett was a d octor, and oonoa 

decided. He ohoee to ho vague, and yet by 
his vagueness ho p wh kps produced the im- 
pression that he intended to psuduos. And 
not only was ho a doctor, but a country 
doctor l and the country doctor, though of the 
same genus as the town doctor, is adtihrsnt 
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species, the difference lying in a great measure 
in the definite and indefinite article. The 
doctor in the town being a doctor, one of 
many — the doctor in the country being the 
doctor, complete in himself. Hence the im- 
portance, the fussinees, the diplomacy, the 
mysteriouspess of the country doctor. The 
people aradn his hands, there is no appeal 
from him ; he cannot be lightly dismissed and 
another take his place. However, if the 
country doctor, despite his village acquired 
importance, be a kind-hearted, conscientious 
man, all works well ; but if, on the contrary, 
he be one with whose temper and crotchets 
the parish has to make painful acquaint- 
ance, tiie result is anything but agreeable. 

Dr. Bennett was of the former type, but , 
still he could not wholly divest his mind of 
the fact that he was the doctor, and that thore 
was no other within ten miles of Craythorpe. 
Therefore he was a little peremptory in his 
manner, though he covered it tolerably with 1 
a garb of suavity. ! 

His wife was a brisk, active little woman, 
with a strong belief in the infallibility of her 
husband, whose dogmas she allowed no one , 
but herself to contradict. 

The doctor and his wife did not live in ! 
Craythorpe, but in the next parish, where 
Dr. Bennett’s principal practice lay. Tho j 
practioe was on the whole more extensive than 
profitable, but as he and his wife had no j 
family it was sufficient for their moderate j 
requirements. | 

Joyce had never seen Mrs. Bennett, the 
fntnroourse between Mrs. Bennett and Mrs. 
Carmichael being limited to two state mom- { 
ing visits in the oourse of the year. Thus 
far had their acquaintance progressed, and no 
further, or rather, here it had remained 
Stationary. 

Nevertheless, Mrs. Bennett looked upon 
Mrs. Carmichael as one of her circle of friends, 
and spoke of Green Oake as though she were 
in constant communication with it. Not from 
any desire to mis rep resent facts, but simply 
that owing to the doctor's being frequently 
there, die heard all that was going on, and 
Identifying herself with him, ehs felt that, as 
the doctor’s wife, die had a share of the 
doctor’s importance and intimacy with people. 
She crept beneath the folds of his professional 
mantle, believing that it was as much here as 
his, far in the country there is much dm- 
pHoity of frith and primitivenest of mind and j 


Truly in the country does one rsoognisc 
Dufyle’s quaint proposition that “the Fraction 
of Info can be increased in value, not so much 
by increasing: your Numerator as by birming 


Mrs. Bennett and Aunt Lotty demonstrated 
this theorem without being aware of it; for the 
simple mind is unconsciously philosophic, phi- 
losophy being after all but a striving after the 
nearest approach to primitive happiness— the 
happiness felt before wants are known, the 
happiness felt when wants have been found 
to fall short of satisfying the mind, when 
illusions having been dispelled and difficul- 
ties and disappointments battled through, 
the philosopher lessens the Denominator in 
his Fraction of Life and sits down con- 
tented. 

The simple-minded are, however, instinc- 
tively philosophers, and Mrs. Bennett and 
Aunt Lotty, having made their “ claim to 
wages a Zero,” had the world under their 
feet. Cortainly they did not make their 
claim in tho way that higher souls would 
make it, neither in so true and noble a sense 
had they the world beneath their tread. Not 
through self-renunciation attained to through 
death -throes and tears of agony, but passively, 
through ignorance of there being more to 
desire than they possessed. 

Yet thus do the simple and the wise meet 
through different experiences at the same con- 
clusion ; for truth is ever true, and the paths 
leading up to it must always end in light. 
Nevertheless, we would give the palm to the 
wise, and acknowledge that greater are they 
who having groped in darkness, have won 
through bitter strife the boon of light, 
thoy upon whom the light has been for ever 
shining. 

But to return. Mrs. Bennett took a lively 
interest in Joyce and Doris, though she ^ 
only seen Doris onoe and Joyce not at aU* 
But the doctor had toll her so much about 
them that she felt as if she and they were 
well acquainted. 

“ A groat blessing it must be for poor Mrs. 
Carmichael to have her nieces With her. A 
dull enough life she has had these many years,” 
observed Mrs. Bennett; “if you had bean 
such a formal, solemn person as Mr* Car- 
michael, I should have died long ego. It’s a 
sad thing for a woman to he so afraid of her 
husband.” 

“ I don't know,” respon4ed the doctor, “ a 
little due deference—” 

“ Due deference, indeed ! ” interrupted hie 
wife. “It’s undue deference, end nothing 
better 1 Is a woman never to say a word in 
her own defence, I should like to knowP 
And that’s what Mrs. Ca rmich ael never dds. 
I'm sure one feds all the better for epssking 
out sometimes. A little tiff now and then 
does no harm ; — it gives one an impetus* 
But poor Mrs* Cannfohast, I don't suppose 
she ever had a tiff in aU bar life* WeU» 
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well, some women are meek beyond meekness ; 
but I*m not pne of them." 

“No, my dear," said the doctor, with a 
twinkle in his eye. 

Mrs. Bennett looked up quickly, and then a 
tw inkl e stole into hors also, and she smiled. 

“Well, if I’ve a little spirit sometimes it 
soon blows over, and no ono is tho worse for 
it. But poor Mts. Carmichael has no spirit, 
and I dare say now that Mr. Carmichael is ill 
1 he's a greater tyrant than ever.” 
i | Dr, Bennett looked grave. “He’ll not 
tyranniso very much longer over any one, 
Martha.” 

“ What do you moon P ” askod Mrs. Ben- 
nett hastily. “Is Mr. Carmichael so ill as 
that Y ” 

“ There will be a do&th in that house 
before many months are over,” responded tho 
| doctor, oracularly. 

I “Poor thing — poor thing!” said Mrs. 

[ Bennett, veering round on a fresh tack. 

I “ She’ll miss him greatly. Sho’s wrapped up 
in that husband of hors, and I believe thinks 
| as much of him os I do of you.” 

I “ Very likely, Martha ; we all seo with tho 
| eyes we bring with us to see, and I’m sure 
it's a great mercy, or heaven knows what 
1 would become of a good many.” 

“ Boob she kuow it P ” 

“No; but I have hinted it to Miss 
Dormer.” 

“ Ah l a good sensible girl that Miss Dor- 
I mer seems to be. If it weren’t too early to 
be thinking of such things I should say she 
would make Mr. Lynn a very good wife.” 

“ Mr. Lynn I ” echoed Dr. Bennett, aghast 
“ Why he is so depressed and in such a ner- 
vous state that if he’d not gone away for a 
change 1 should have had him on my hands 
as well. No, no; don’t trouble yourself 
upon that head. Mr. Lynn will never marry 
again.” 

“ I don’t know that,” returned Mrs. Bennett 
unwilling to be shaken in her theory. “ To 
be 4ft* it's Miss Carmichael that’s for ever 
backwards and forwards at Lynnoonrt and 
the children they say are almost as fond of 
to* of their mother ; but then 

she's engaged. I don’t understand it I 
should tike to know about this mysterious 
business that has led to suoh an intimacy be- 
tween Mr. Lynn and Mr. Carmichael, when 
they've hated each other for the last seven 
yean ; though why they should have taken 
suoh an unoooountabie dislike to one another 
at first light I cannot imagine.” 

may not have been at first sight, 
Martha,” suggested the doctor ; “they may 
not have been etmngon as we supposed.” 

"True,” returned hit wifo; ”1 never 


thought of that. But,” said she, reverting 
to Mr. Carmichael's illness, “it’s a lonely 
thing for those three helpless creatures to be 
with a dying man. Mrs. Carmichael’s as 
inexperienced as a child.” 

“1 don’t think Miss Dormer is helpless,” 
said Dr. Bennett. 

“•Perhaps not; still I think the next time 
you go over to Green Oake I’ll drive with 
you. It’s out of the time for visits, but I’m 
sure Mrs. Carmichael wouldn’t take it amiss, 
and her husband need never know of it ; and 
I might bo of some use to them when their 
day of trouble comes.” 

CHAPTER XL. 

When the day of troublo comes ! It was 
noarer than even Dr. Bennett anticipated. If 
we were bo spiritually organised as to be able 
to open our eyes on the invisible world, we 
should see close beside each human being a 
dark figure with outstretched hand, just ready 
to lay upon its victim’s shoulder. 

Troublo is very near us in this world, 
though oftentimes by a wise dispensation we 
know not how near. Happy for us that its 
footfall is so light we cannot hear it until it is 
close npon us ! Happy for us that its voice is 
so low aud indistinct that it has not strength 
to breathe into our ears the secrets of to- I 
monrow 1 Happy for us that until we are 
writhing in its iron grasp the outstretched 
hand is invisible. 

True, with some over-sensitive natures 
there are occasionally dark forebodings, as 
though the shadow of the future had fallen 
upon their hearts. Men laugh at presenti- 
ments ; but are men wise in doing so ? Be- 
cause other natures are more susceptible than 
their own, is it a reason for disbelief? Nay, 
let it rather be a matter of thankfulness that? 
there are so few that hear the far-off flutter of 
the gloomy figure’s wings, or else how sad the 
world would be. And men would walk in 
sombre garments, grieving hop olossly over the 
I untried ftiture. 

I Aunt Lotty, m die placidly tended Mr. Gar- 
miohael, had no apprehension of the dark 
presence that silently and all unseen accom- 
panied her from room to room. The Dormer 
nature was too strong to allow of supernatural 
impressions, else she might have heard a voice 
saying, “Before many days are over thou 
shalt stand face to fooe with the Death-Angel.” 
But Aunt Lotty was saved from this, and it 
was well, for trouble, however long warded 
off, comes ever too soon* 

But Joyce, with beefier sense, mid with 
fears awakened by Dr. Bennett's speech, eat 
waiting and dreading every moment what 
might happen in the next So when Aunt 

i 
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Lotty umoanoed that Mr. Caimich&el mu 
much better to-day, well enough to leave hia 
room, she experienced no throb of hope, for 
she felt that the words that had fallen from 
Dr. Bennett’s lips admitted of no appeal. 

Doris had gone to Lynnoourt to see her 
little brothers, and Joyce sat wondering why 
die was' so long away, just when she wanted 
her, for die felt that it would be a relief to 
her to have some one to speak to, some one 
that die need not try to command her feelings 
with, for die scarcely dare trust herself to talk 
to front Lotty, who was willing enough to 
chat on the improved state of her husband’s 
health. She looked at her watch. One 
o'clock ! Surely Doris could not be away 
much longer, she had already been more than 
two hours at Lynnoourt. She went to the 
window, but Doris was not m sight. 

There was a little bustle on the stair-case. It 
was Mr. Carmichael going down very slowly, 
very heavily, Empson assisting him, and Aunt 
Irfitty following. She would go and see him 
when ^ he was settled in the drawing room. 
She did not know how many times she might 
see him again. He was a doomed man, and 
no one in the house knew it bat herself. The 
knowledge was growing quite painful to her ; 
she frit as though she must tell someone. 
Why had Mr. Bennett made her so wretched 
when what was going to happen might be 
months off? Was die to drag through weary 
weeks of watching for evil P It would have 
been different, die argued, if she had held a 
different opinion of Mr. Carmichael, if she 
could understand his life better, if die could 
get rid of the undefined fooling of dMlffca and 
distrust with which she regarded him, — above 
•B, if d» oould divest herself of the suspicion 
that he was even now guilty of acme wr on g 
deed that he foaored to have discovered. 

Doris, entering the little porch-room, found 
her pal* and careworn. 

" What is the matter, Joyoe P 99 


Joyce started up. 
“When is Mr. L 


“ When is Mr. Lynn coming home P 99 die 
naked, pursuing her own train of ideas, with- 
out taking any notice of Doris's question. 

“Mr. Xyiui ! what can he have to do with 
your looking so wretched P ” 

“Nothing. Do I lock wretched P 99 

“ Miserable ; as pale as a ghost ! Just as 
I ought to look, I suppose ; for if you were in 
my plaee, I should say you were fasting after 
Gabriel." 

If Joyce had been pale before, die bad 
odour enough now, for the blood flushed up 
In her face till it was burning crimson. 

“WlO, yon are not pale now, wrtainly ; 
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end-ready enough, too, to free yourself from 
such an accusation. Poor Gabrid t No one 
frets after him much. Do you know, Joyoe, 
I feel quite happy now that he is away. 
Quite as happy upon the whole as when 1 m is 
here. Is not that strange P " 

“I wish he were here,*' said Joyce, in- 
voluntarily. 

Doris stared at her. 11 Yon are the strangest 
person, Joyoe." 

But Joyce heeded not her remark. She 
said, abruptly, “ Do you remember saying it 
would be a good thing if Mr. Carmichael were 
to die, Doris P 99 

“ Ah I did I P I had forgotten it," replied 
Doris, carelessly: “one speaks without think- 
ing pometunee.” 

“ Do you wish it now P ” asked Joyce, in 
a slow, measured tone. 

“Joyce!" 

But Joyce repeated her question, even 
more deliberately than before. 

“ Wish it P of course I don't. I shouldn’t 
have said it if I had taken into account the 
real meaning of it." 

“I am glad to hear it." 

Doris took a long look at her companion, 
whose pallid face seemed struggling to pre- 
serve a semblance of composure very much at 
variance with some hidden emotion that waa 
agitating her. And as she looked, an un- 
defined feeling of awe took possession of her, 
as though heart had spoken to heart, though 
no word had been uttered ; as though Joyoe's 
heart were in some way dimly reflected in her 
own ; as, in the rippled water, the faoe below 
tremulously answers to the over-bending faoe 
above. 

“ There is something the matter, Joyce," 
ahe said ; “ will you tell me what it is P” 

“ You don't wish thti now, Doris ; you am 
quite sure P " 

“ Wish itP No, Joyce; how osn you think 
that I ever oould have wiriied it seriously. It 
would be almost murder to wish a thing so 
deliberately as you appear to think X vHfted 


* “It would.” 

“ You are not well, Joyoe ; you've never 
looked yourself smoe my foolish flight I 
can't imagine what is the matter with you. 
If it is any satisfaction to you to hear it, Mr, 
Carmichael may hvs to the age of Methu- 
selah for all I care, and I hope he will ibid 
happiness in it.” 

“ I don’t think there would be much hap- 
piness In that*’ sighed Joyoe ; “ but he will 
not Uve, Doris. Dr. Bennett thinks he Ml 
never get Over this flln ee s .” 

Joyoe hid spoken Dr* Bennett's thoughts 
rather than his words; but the had tee eo 
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unconsciously, her mind having been im- 
pmnmtd by his rather than by any- 

thing however decided that he might have 
said. 

11 Mr. Carmichael dying I 1 * exdaimed Doris, 
with a shudder. 

“ Hush, Doris! no one knows. Dr. Ben- 
nett would not let Aunt Lotty be told; he 
said it would do no good. Besides, it may 
not be yet. Another attack may not come on 
for some time. But I can’t get rid of a 
weight that is weighing me down. I believe 
that Dr. Bennett knows it is nearer than be 
likes to say.” 

The two girls drew closer together. 

“ Poor Aunt Lotty ! ” 

44 Joyce,” said Doris, “I shall send for 
Mr. Lynn, for my father; he ought to be 
here.” 

• • • • • 

And on, and on, came the dark shadow, 
but Aunt Lotty did not perceive that the 
dusk was sotting in — that the grey evening 
time was creeping near — the twilight deepen- 
ing before the night closed in. Slowly but 
surely the Death -an gel approached ; the 
hours were measured out ; there was no need 
for him to hurry on his journey, he should 
arrive in time ; for Hugh Carmichael had yet 
some days to live. 

Joyce, with a sickening at her heart, 
awaited his advent. Already she felt the 
chilling influence he spread around ; and ever 
in her ears sounded the words that Hugh 
Carmichael had heard so often, and the re- 
sponse he had so many times repeated — 
“ From sudden death. Good Lord , dstiver us! ” 
So many times repeated without giving it a 
serious thought. He had never contemplated 
sudden death in connection with himself. 
Few men do ; they take it for granted that 
their own will be an ordinary death with due 
musing* Yet death was near ! — he must 
dis !--dis with the burden that was heavy 
on his soul 1— die with his evil feelings still 
usrepented of, his sins unforgiven. Ah ! who 
was she that should thus map out his in- 
iquities and judge him P Who was she that 
she should condemn P— and yet ahe could not 
help it, for stronger than her .charity rose up 
conviction. 

Her opinion of Mr. Carmichael was un- 
changed; and he was dying, and he knew it 
not I And if ike told him the shook might 
4 m too much for him. What should she do P 
Backwards and forwards she paced the narrow 
limits of the little porch-rocm, trying to calm 
hesaalf and decade what beet was to be done. 

» Suddenly a ball rang! and she heard the 
tarvants moving to and fro. She opened the 
daoa and fl s tausd* ft*— m one ascended the 


stairs. It was Sarah coming to tell her some- I 
thing that she knew already. No need for 
her to see the white face or hear the words-*-* 

“ The master is worse, Miss.” 

t$ Yes, Sarah. Send off for Dr. Bennett.’ 1 

Then she descended quietly to the drawing- 
room. In a moment all her agitation whs 
calmed. Suspense was over ! — -the worst had 
come ! She must act now. And she gave 
directions about Mr. Carmichael, and soothed 
Aunt Lotty, who was as helpless almost as a 
child. 

44 And he was so much better this morning/' 
moaned Aunt Lotty; 44 and now he’s worse 
than he’s ever been. I'm afraid he's very 
ill indeed.” 

Mr. Carmichael was very ill, and Dr. Ben- 
nett held out but little hope. Towards mid- 
night he rallied slightly, and soon after fell 
into a heavy sleep. And the Death-angel 
watching by Mr. O&rmiohaeTs pillow stayed 
his hand, for the time was nqt yet come. 

(lb bt 

A CHAPTER ON MUSSELS AND 
MUSSEL-FARMING. 

How very little we really know about the 
three-fourths of the world that list buried 
beneath the sea. 

As we wander along the sandy beach, or 
recline perchance under the craggy oliffo, to 
watch dreamily the quaint medley of living 
wonders oast by the restless waves at our very 
feet, do we not at such times more often 
regard the ocean as a kind of huge aquarium, 
stocked with an endless variety of curious 
I living things that we contemplate simply for 
their beauty, or grotesqueness of outline, 
rather than as a vast form of submarine acres 
that sustain a goodly host of food-yielding 
creatures P We foil to bring the important 
foot home to our minds, that the pcoduoe of 
this deep-sea form is indispensable to man- 
kind, whether civilised or savage. Is it a 
mere matter of ohanoe that directs huge oil- 
bearing sea-beasts to visit the icy regions of 
the north, living ships we may truthfully style 
them, freighted with food andftiel best fitted tor « 
supply the requirements of the dwellers in that 
inhospitable land P Is it chance that directs 1 
tons of thousands of salmon to annually And \ 
their way into North- American- riven, tam- 
ing off by brigades to asoeod every tributary ; 1 
and, pereeveringly working their onward 
oourse to the very mountain bums, thus 
convert the tiniest streams into water-ways 
for the transport of food, forwarded without 
aid of wind or steam, for the supply of inland „ • 
savages, who, but for this provi de ntial halp, 
must perish during the nipping winters, 
starved by odd and hunger P Is it by chance * 
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that tropical 0000 a wa rm with minute farms of 
life, food fair other creatures destined in their 
tom to be fed on f Or is it by mere aocident 
that delicate organisms, clad in flinty armour, 
though fragile ss a frost crystal, repose safely at 
incredible depths, costing all the irregularities 
of the ees bottom, as snow covers the ground 
in winter P No, the living world is one great 
system of mutual dependence. 

Why, the mightiest in the land are de- 
pendent on the fisherman for their turbot, 
soles, and salmon ; and the fisher, in his turn, 
is dependent on Him who rules the winds and 
Waves. We are all dependent on birds, and 
other destroyers of caterpillars, grubs, and 
snails, for our garden and field crops. Ladies 
are dependent on a tiny worm for their silks 
and satins ; and men depend on the produce, 
not only of the silk- worm, but the lac insect 
into the bargain, for the production of the 
much-abused stove-pipe hat j 

We are pretty safe in asserting that most | 
persons know a mussel when they see it ; you 
may contemplate them in huge heaps at any 
time, by taking the trouble to elbow your way 
through Billingsgate market. Should you be 
carious to become more familiar with the dwel- 
ler in the house of shells, just sever the hinge 
and open the valves or shells at the smaller 
end (the umbo or beak) ; as you endeavour to 
force them asunder, yon will find your efforts 
are frustrated by a short strong elastic rope 
or band, which firmly fastens the shells toge- 
ther near their larger ends. Its use is to close 
them ; a duty it accomplishes with such power 
that if living mussels are thrown into boiling | 
water, the sudden contraction of this ligament 
frequently breaks the shells into fragments. To ' 
out this fkstening rope the purveyor of shell- j 
fish passes his knife betwixt the valves, and ' 
then makes a kind of circular cut round the * 
lower third of the shell ; as a street fish-seller j 
explained it to me, 41 Ton see, govner, if we j 
only cuts his main standard, why, he aint got 
no kind of a chance.” The act of opening the 
valves is oooomplithed by the hinge , a tough 
elastic material that extends a trifle over a 
• third of the length of the shells, commencing 
near the apex. This hinge is always acting 
in direct antagonism to the closing rope. 
When the rope is severed, the hinge, no 
longer opposed, exerts its contractile power, 
and the valves are pulled asunder. If you 
investigate a heap of empty mussel shells you 
will observe they all gape. 

Having forced the house open, ws survey the 
occupant, and observe it has a brown-looking 
fedt, with a little toil of hair-like material 
b a nging from it, the byuue or beaid, 44 the bit 
of pisen-weed,” as the shell-fish sellers style 
it, and which, by the way, they maintain is 
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the cause of the disagreeable symptoms which 
sometimes accrue from eating these molluaks. 
A person is said to be 44 muaselled ” when thus 
affected. 

The orange- ooloured membrane lining the 
interior of both valves is the mantle. If we 
choose to watch a batch of mnseels moored 
by their beards to the sides of a rook-pool, 
the greater number will be seen to have 
the shells partly opefi, displaying the bright 
golden- looking mantle, and the breathing 
organs, which are fringed with minute cirri, 
or bristle-like affairs ; these by constantly and 
rapidly vibrating cause a current of water to 
flow over the delicate gills ; this stream, so to 
speak, serves a two-fold purpose : it convoys 
food and air to the mussel, the water, after 
being robbed of all it contained useful to the 
mussel’s necessities, is discharged through an 
exit channel provided for the purpose. 

It is not so much with the exquisite ana- 
tomical structure of the mussel that we have 
now to do ; its enemies, habits, and mercantile 
value are matters demanding our more im- 
mediate attention. Oyster dredgers hate the 
mussel, and brand it as a destroyer of oysters— 
an accusation more fancied thun Teal. We do 
not say the mussel is entirely guiltless ; and we 
are ready to admit that a native is now and 
then killed by mussels. It happens in this 
wise : — The oyster, feeding and fattening in 
indolent enjoyment, offers to the baby mussels, 
drifting about mere waifs in the sea, a tempt- 
ing resting-place, and so they make fast their 
beards, and settle down for life. The oyster, 
unconscious or heedless of the growing evils 
on its shell, continues to eqjoy life according 
to the most approved fashion in oy s tordom. 
The mussel's strength lies in its hair, as did 
Samson's aforetime; the beards grow and 
gradually extend until they ckms the edges of 
the oyster’s shells. Too late to remedy the evil, 
the stupid 44 native" contents itself by sucking 
in a living through an aperture, which day by 
day grows less. At last the mussel shuts tbs 
oyster’s mouth altogether ; and unable either 
to eat, drink, or 44 whistle,” it dies; the mur- 
deress dredged up peruhaaoe in the very act, 
the whole mumel family are stigmatised un- 
fairly as oyster-kfllenu 

The dog-whelk (nasa reticulata), the purpura 
lapitlui , from which a pnrple dye was at one 
time procured, and the atony-winkle (s n o w s 
erinaceue), are alike terrible enemies to mussels. 
Provided with an efficient boring apparatus, 
these burglars p row l over the mussel banka. 
The muaerie wisely shut their doom and refuse 
to admit their enemies. “What do ws oars f” 
say they; 44 if he will not open the door, why 
we oaa bom a bole through the paaeL” Bo 
the robbers set to work, drill their way through 



one of the talves, end than suck the mmeeTe 
substanoe through it Star-fish, or 44 five- 
fingers,” take a large toll from off the mussel 
banks ; wrapping their sucker-clad fingers or 
arms round the helpless shell-fish, they 
bring the central disk or mouth against the 
edges of the mussel's shells, and by some pro- 
cess not easy of explanation, entirely abstract 
the contents. Thon sea-birds eat them, crows 
eat them, fish eat them, and man not only 
eats them, but employe them for bait 

No one will for a moment deny the com- 
mercial importance 9 of mussels in these days 
of dear provisions ; not that these shell- 
fish constitute in thomsolvee so important an 
article of food that their dearth or dearness 
would prove any very material inconvenience 
to anybody ; but their value lies in the fact that 
no other kind of bait is found to be so useful 
and effective as the mussel for the capture of 
deep-sea fishes fitted for human food. 

It is well known that the supply of mussels 
hitherto derived from our own sea-ooasts is 
rapidly diminishing ; year after year, spots, 
regarded as prolific mussel banks yielding in- 
exhaustible supplies, are rendered now mere 
barren wastes by the constant and growing 
demand for mussels. The old mussels are 
picked off and carried away, and no persons 
appear to deem it necessary to rear and pro- 
vide growing stock to replaoe them. What 
should we predict of a farmor who went on and 
on killing his stock of breeding animals, with- 
out ever bestowing a thought about rearing 
others to fill the vacancies f Nevertheless' this 
is precisely what our fishermen are doing, in 
regard to mussels, and, as a matter of oourse, 
they are rapidly exhausting their bait- farms. 
The following statements will give the reader 
some idea of the consumption of mussels, 
although at best it is but a remote approxima- 
tion to the actual numbers used for bait and 
oonsumed as food each year in the United 
Kingdom : — 

A bushel measure will oontain, at a rough 
estimate, 2,000 mussels, and, in London only, 
00,400 bushels are consumed annually as food 
for the “ million." “ One million quarts, sold 
in the streets by costermongers at one penny 
per quart, would give a return of 4,000/. per 
annum." The consumption in Edinburgh and 
Leith, Dr. Knapp tells us, is ten bushels per 
week ; in all, 400 bushels per year. But even 
this is a mere nothing when we oonsider 
the supply required for deep-sea fishing. We 
will select Newhaven as one example : — 

*' There are four large deep-sea fishing boats, 
which generally go out three times a week 
thirty weeks in the year; each boat carries a 
crew of eight men, and eight fishing lines, 
each line 000 yards in length; to bait each 
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one of these long Jines, 1,200 mussels are re- 
quired. Add to the four deep-sea fishing 
boats sixteen lesser craft that go fishing every 
day, wind and weather permitting (Sundays 
excepted), for the annual supply of which 
3,466,000 mussels are needed for baiting the 
lines, and the number of these shell-fish oon- 
sumed each year in* Newhaven only will be 
seen to be something enormous." Quite as 
many, if not more, are used at Musselburgh, 
Buokhaven, Elie, Anstruther, and elsewhere 
in Sootland. 

The French have set us good examples: 
firstly, in the cultivation of file oyster; and 
secondly, in 44 mussel-farming,” a system our 
own fishermen will have to adopt if they con- 
tinue to require and employ mussels as bait. 
The system now extensively carried on at 
many places along the ooast of Franoe for the 
rearing and fattening mussels is simple in the 
extreme, and oould be easily and cheaply 
carried out at any locality on our own sea- 
board suited to the habits of the mussel. 
The 14 spat" of the mussel, or, in other words, 

I the baby mussels, after quitting the shell of 
, the mother, float about in the sea until some 
! fitting object is reached to which they are able 
I to affix themselves by the slender beards pre- 
viously described. To catch these ooean waifs, 
the mussel-farmer drives in a row of large 
stakes some distance beyond low- water mark; 
i on these posts the tiny mussels, when so 
minute as to be hardly virible to the unas- 
sisted eye, fix themselves in myriads. Their 
growth appears to be somewhat rapid, for 
in five months after they 44 stick” they attain 
to the size of a horse-bean. When finis for 
grown they are scraped off the outer posts or 
stakes, and carried to other posts nearer in- 
shore; and the plan the collector adopts to 
transfer them is most simple and effective. 
He places about twenty or more mussels in a 
bag made of old fishing-net ; the bag and its 
contents are then nailed to the stake; the 
mussels soon fasten their beards firmly to the 
wood through the meshes of the net, the net 
rots and leaves its former tenants securely 
moored and swinging by their own cables. 
The batches of mussels clinging to the stokes 
are regularly thinned, the larger mussels are 
transferred to fitting feeding grounds, and 
the cleared spaces refilled with bags of mus- 
sels scraped from off the outside posts. 

A writer in 14 Chambers’s Journal" gives 
an interesting aocount of one of the#© mussel - 
ferms at Aiguillon, which he tolls us owes 
its existence in some measure to an ac- 
cident 44 An Irish ve ssel, laden with sheep, 
having been wrecked in the bay so long ago as 
1236, only one out of all the oisw was saved ; 
this man’s name was Walton, and he b e c a m e 
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the founder of the p rese nt industry by moans 
of the 1 bauchot’ system «rf cultivation.” 

To save himself from starvation/ Walton set 
traps to oatoh sea-birds ; these tidal traps 
ware simply seta fastened to stakes driven into 
the mod between tide-marks. The sailor soon 
observed that the stakes to which his nets 
were fastened became rapidly ooated over with 
a duster of mussels. This discovery he very 
wisely turned to a practical account in the man- 
ner before described, that of employing a succes- 
sion of stakes from deep water shoreward. 

This ingenious man also constructed a queer 
kind of canoe {pirogue) for the purpose of 
travelling over the extensive mud-plots ex- 
posed at low-tide at Aiguillon. The man, 
washing to cross the mud, kneels in his little 
woodsn vessel with one leg, the other, being f 
anesaed in a great boot, is fixed deep in the , 
mud ; a lift of the little canoe with both hands, j 
and a simultaneous shove with the mud-en- 1 
gulfed leg, and lo ! a progress of many inches is 
achieved. It may be a very useful, but assuredly 
it cannot bean enjoyable, mode of progression. 

If thiB story has fact for its foundation, 
mussel-forming is no novel discovery. 

The mussel-form at Aiguillon, it is stated, 
returns an annual revenue “ of about a million 
and a quarter of francs, or, to speak roundly, 

upwards of fifty-two thousand pounds a- 

1» 

year. 

It is well known to our own fishermen that 1 
m u ss el s, like sheep and cattle, improve in 
condition if transferred from’ poor to richer 
foeding-grouncL Pennant tells of the tooth- 
some and much-esteemed Hambledon Hookers, 
mussels that were fattened in the river Weir. 
Newhaven mussels are said to be of a finer 
quality and richer flavour if gathered north of 
tiie pier. Along the Fifoshire coast, it is a 
common practice to make 44 mussel gardens/ 1 !— 
small enclosures, in other words, made by 
building stone walls about a foot in height, 
between high and low water marks. These 
44 gardens*' are filled with 'mussels in readi- 
ness to be devoured as required. 

Unless something is done to protect or to 
reproduce the rapidly-vanishing but valuable 
m us s el i mportant commercially alike to the 
rich and poor— we shall surely enact the old 
fobU over again of the goose and her golden 
egg, as we have already done to our cost with 
salmon and oysters. J. K. Lord. 

8T. VALENTINE AS A SATXBXST. 

Pbupootrous mlTnaw seems to me, I 
did once think this person the sweetest, 
m i lde st, most amiable saint in the calendar. 
X finny I always had a private misgiving that 
ha was a tittle deficient intellectually; he 


seemed so muoh given to doggrel poetry, and* 
generally evinoed such a low taste in matters 
of pictorial art. But I believed him, to be 
well-meaning, though lackadaisical . ; oh yes, 
to well meaning. That was before I found 
out he could jerk his thumb over bis left 
shoulder with an adroitness there is not 
another saint can pretend to; I had not 
then caught him with his tongue unmistake- 
ably thrust in his cheek, making a grimace ; it 
was previous to my hearing him jibe at people's 
personal appearanoe, scoff at their style of 
dress, speak slightingly of their occupations, 
jeer at their manners. I was younger then 
than I am now, and e ve ry little eooentricity I 
noticed in his behaviour I set down to a rol- 
licking spirit of fun. Fun, eh P What do 
you say on this soore, old peoplo — you, I 
mean, who are over five-and-tweety P Valen- 
tine a saint ! He is no more fit for the post 
than I am. I suspect his moral principles ; I 
don't believe, for all his talk about it, that he 
is sound on the question of marriage. If he 
were, is it likely that he would so invariably 
represent all of us who have been to church 
l as fools? He brings ridicule upon us as 
parents, picturing us burdened with twins in 
our arms, and describes us in all kinds of 
absurd domestic situations. The ladies, espe- 
cially, should remember this. I mvsolf believe 
that Valentine, if the order of saintship had 
not existed, would still never have been a 
marrying man. 

But it is not only on this ground I have 
a quarrel with him ; I prefer a score of accu- 
sations against him. To hear some indi- 
viduals talk, it might be thought he confined 
himself to enlivening dull love affairs a little, 
and that the worst thing he was guilty of was 
the causing slight mystifications of youth- 
ful hearts. It is not so. He sets up for 
a universal censor, he meddles with every- 
thing, and the mischief he makes is frightftd. 
The truth is, if adult folks would but have 
the courage to admit it, his “ Day*' is more 
dreaded by the bulk of us than even the 
quarter-days are. Oh, the meannees we mature 
people show in this matter ! At the barest 
mention of this soapegraoe saint's name every- 
body, even at thirty, forty, and fifty years old, 
summons up a painful smile, as if it were 
wished to he thought that all of us went on, 
after the twentieth birthday as before it, 
receiving nothing per post at the end of Ike 
first fortnight in February but pretty plates 
with a couple of hearts transfixed by a barbed 
skewer, suspended within a floral border over 
a pair of krvers seated in an arbour, and a 
peaceful rustio church, with temptingly open 
door, showing in the mild perspective. 1 
dfrn't think it is quite so in the oase of etety- 
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body, and if not. somebody else, as well as 
St. Valentine, is playing the deceiver. On the 
oontraiy. I believe that some of ns, enlightened 
by painful experience, are dolefully expecting 
to reoeive that morning ruthless and abomin- 
able communications, for bringing which we 
shall feel a private wish to kick the unfeeling 
postman. It is, in a word, an awful time 
to many; and more bad language will be 
used that day than for a month previously. 
But I will go a little into detail. 

It is an uncomfortable feet, but it has to 
be admitted,— we are not all models of sym- 
metry and beauty ; and, thanks to St. Valen- 
tine, most of us are reminded of it at least 
once a year. Any one whose noso is an inch 
or so longer than it need to have been, or 
which turns up a trifle, or hooks down a bit ; 
or who has hair out of the ordinary oolour, or 
whose eyes are not quite perfect specimens of 
the organs of vision ; or who has any pecu- 
liarity of gait or carriage, — all these persons, 
for some days past, havo been growing more 
and more alive to the feet. If by some acci- 
dent, they could forget it, on the morning of 
the hateful Fourteenth they will be made fully 
aware of it on opening tho letters. I have 
recently examined in a stationer's shop as 
fine a collection of spiteful exaggerations in 
the way of personal caricature as can well bo 
conceived; and each and all were awaiting 
circulation under the sanotion of the amiable 
saint Innocent pictures of cooing doves, 
eh ? By no manner of means. The malioe 
of the serpent peeps out in every line and 
curve of them. Their direot purpose is to 
destroy your peace of mind, and break down 
all sense of self-respect. How can it be 
otherwise P If you are conscious that your 
mouth, for instanoe, is a little awry, and you 
reoeive a representation showing it twitched 
up to the ear, bow do you know that that is 
not more like how it appears to others than 
you have been thinking P Or, suppose that 
your hatter has a alight difficulty in accu- 
rately fitting you, is it reassuring to get on 
sweet Valentine's morning the pictorial coun- 
terfeit of a person aU head, and whose hat- 
brims project over bis shoulders P Your legs 
cannot depart in the feintast degree from utter 
perpendicularity without its bring suggested 
that they resemble bows. It is just the same 
with any specialty you may display in dress. 
Suppose that you have a fenoy for wearing 
plaids; very well, that day's post will bring 
yon the ridiculous image of a person the 
pattern of whose attire is on the scale of flwc- 
barred gate. You are not safe in selecting 
Tour neck- tias, nor sven your gloves; the one, 
» WlU perhaps ha pfotorially suggested have 
ends a quarter of a yard long, and the others 


will possibly be represented to be of a blood- 
red ! 

But it is not only that your mental tranquil- 
lity is disturbed by these indecent sarcasms 
founded on personal appearance, your profes- 
sion, your occupation, your trade, is certain to 
be set in some ridiculous light. Amiable 
Valentine always sketches you at the worst 
moment. Say you are a barrister. Well, 
hare is a finely-drawn portrait of a personage, 
in an unearthly gown and wig, who is stand- 
ing preposterously on tip-toe, with the indig- 
nant forefinger of one raised hand levelled at 
an imaginary jury, at whom he is glaring 
with an expression of wrath suggestive of an 
immediate assault. You recognise the truth- 
fulness of it, of course ? Is it not soandalous 
that just the balf-seoond in which you close 
your final appeal should have been selected as 
giving an average speoimen of your usual 
forensic manner ? Seme innocent people may 
really bqlievo that that is how you always 
address juries, — always standing on tip-toe, 
always one finger pointed, always glaring. 
Take a still more critical illustration. Saint 
though he bo, dear Valentine will not even 
respect the pulpit. It indicates what his 
principles must be ; — he is no more religious 
than he is moral, and I understood that, 
although saintB have been known to be lack- 
ing in the latter qualification, the absence of 
tho former was not to be tolerated. In the 
oolleotion of artistic representations I have 
alluded to, I came upon several in which— 4f 
you belong to that profession which ought not 
to be brought into oomtempt, either by your- 
selves or Valentine— you ere diown as if, 
excited by your own eloquence, you were in 
the very act of tearing your surplice ; or else 
in the attitude of pantomimioaUy embracing 
the whole congregation over the desk top ; or 
of flourishing a handkerchief, suggestive of 
your having lost your manuscript, and being 
engaged in eoneequenoe making signals of 
distress. It is the seme ell the way round. 
If your oocupatioa makes it necessary to turn 
up your ooet-cufb, be named the saint will 
represent you stripped to your shirt-sleeves ; 
if for one instant in the day you have any- 
thing to do which makes you. look ludicrous, 
that is the fm in which you are permanently 
fixed. 

However, if the saint is unfair , I wont be 
•o, not even to one who has done me such— 
but never mind that. Ear ones, ril set a 
saint a better example. I admit that, in 
certain oases, bis 1 satire does good, and is 
highly convenient. On that one day in the 
year hints oan be conveyed with a fa c ilit y 
and offset which are impossible on any other. 
Yon have a neighbour who will persist in 
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playing an the piano till two o’clock in ike 
morning? Valentine will come to your aid 
there. Striking drawings are available of 
frantic performers, with streaming hair, roll- 
ing their eyes, and going mad before the 
instrument; while underneath the portraits 
eharming mottoes are placed, conveying by 1 
allusions to caterwauling and other such-like 
sounds of the solemn night, your opinion of 
the merits of the music. I have known even 
“ an oblique grand ” piano silenced for a 
whole week by the dispatch of one of these ) 
missives. Then, there are cases of persons 
Who, owing to some peculiarity of character, 
appear to remain perfectly oblivious to the 1 
progress of time over their heads, and who at 
thirty-eight adhere to the dress, as well as 
imitato the manners, of eighteen. Portraits 
in which the wrinkles are picturesquely exag- 
gerated into furrows of an inch or so deep, 
have before this been known to suggest to a 
lady the propriety of ceasing to wear feathered 
hats, and for the future confining herself to 
more concealing bonnets. By means of other 
well-selected sketches it is possible for one 
dear lady-friend anonymously to suggest to 
another, that the imitation on the cheeks of 
the departed bloom of youth is attempted a 
little too boldly, or that the luxuriance of 
adorning tresses reflects great credit on the 
previous owner of them. 

The other sex is made to profit in a similar 
way. Subsequently to the 14th, men have 
been observed to wear their dress not so strik- 
ingly contrasting with their fading com- 
plexions, and generally to restrain the tailor in 
his style. Young fellows who have a fancy for 
wearing unnecessary eye-glasses, or for whirl- 
ing sticks about as they walk, or for indulg- 
ing in a little too much dignity of strut, have 
been known to moderate all these peculiarities 
after the arrival of St. Valentine’s postman. 

Hints of a still more private, and indeed, 
Very domestic nature are also not infre- 
quently conveyed through the saint’s instru- 
mentality. Husbands who are too uxorious, 
or who attend to household affairs a little too 
much in detail, can be reminded of it by repre- 
sentations of marital heroes in a score of undig- 
nified situations ; and, in the same way, ladies 
who are not quite sufficiently domesticated in 
their habits can at this season be made aware 
of it The opportunity can be taken advan- 
tage of by all ranks. If the mistrew of the 
house is over strict, on one day of the year 
the servants can take a safe revenge, by trans- 
mitting the likeness of a female jailer, and by 
Insinuating that there is prison-tare in the 
kitchen. So it goes on in every circle, ^ 
one peculiarity of the businem is, that the 
asset effective of the communications are 


thought to come from the sweetest and closest 
friends. 

Ladies, get your pocket handkerchief ready; 
and, gentlemen, don’t swear any more than 
you can help. Bt. Valentine is a ruthless 
fellow ; he only laughs at tears, and 1 doubt 
he is not much shocked by oaths. All the 
little foibles of life and theneoessary common- 
places of existence will be satirised. The only 
pemons in any way favoured will be the very 
young, the singlo thing not made quite con- 
temptible will be first love. Even hore, I 
have already given warning for believing that 
the saint is more than a bit of a rake. It is 
all very well to stick churches about in his 
landscapes, with white-sleeved parsons at the 
doors inviting youthful pairs to step m and 
liston to the marnago service. I, of course, 
think that that is the very best thing they 
can do ; but then they ought to know that if 
they are once tempted to quit the shaded 
alley and pass within the sacred door, St. 
Valentine, the deceiver, has certainly done 
with them in any favourable sense. It is 
odds that next year the gallant swain is 
drawn afresh in the act of laboriously urging 
on a fully occupied perambulator ; and the 
fair damsel, now so bewitching in muslin, and 
lace, and flowers, will not unlikely be pictured 
quite cn dishabille. Oh dear ! his vagaries 
are very hard to bear when you ore over five- 
and -twenty, or are married ; but, after all, 
the roguish saint is such a favourite among 
the young, and is such a sentimentalist on 
that one charming topic of love's first dream, 
that we must not part with him in anger. 

Good-bye, Valentine, you are a shocking sa- 
tirist, and an awful rogue ; but you axe, also, 
an indispensable fellow. The young folks 
would never manage without you, though / 

could do so very . Ah, well ! I won’t 

finish my sentenoe. I want to part friendly, 
and I hope you’ll long keep up your annual 
visits, St. Valentine. W. Oyplxs. 

WORKMEN AND THEIR TOOLS. 

A bad shearer never got s food book/’ 

Scotch Prcvsrb. 

That “ had workmen find fault with their 
tools ” is one of the most pithy of proverbs. 
These wise saws are often superficial, flippant, 
partial in their application, but the homely 
lang uage of this one m c pT s s se s so profound and 
universal a truth that we meet with examples 
every day of our lives ; We illustrated it our- 
eelvea probably* this morning, and shall do eo 
again before we go to bed. M Excuse this 
•crawl,” pleads the bed end careless writer at 
the end of e blotted epistle, to comprehend 
which hie oorreepondeut should have been 
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taught to xead, write, and decipher, 41 but I 
have got the moat abominable pen.*’ A f if, 
haying a bad pen, he could not cut it ; or as 
though it were not his duty, if his work 
really depended bo much upon his tool, to in- 
vest in a gold one, and always carry it in 
his waistcoat pocket. 

But it is a fact that I have seen a good 
writer take a quill stump with gaping nib 
and plastered with the clotted ink of months, 
out of a coffee-room inkstand, and with it 
fill a sheet with characters which might be 
taken tor copper-plate. I also possess some 
chapters of the Alcoran written in the most 
delicate and. legible hand (only it is Hin- 
dustani, or some other language with which 
1 am unacquainted) upon Blips of driod grass 
about as broad as a moderate bonnet ribbon, 
with an instrument exactly like a small 
butcher’s stool. 

44 How is one to carve with such a knife as 
this P ” asks the hacker, who helps you to 
the mutilated pinion of a chicken instead of a 
wing, and who will not go down to the bone 
of a leg of mutton, but chips little slices out 
of the surface, leaving the delicious meat 
around the 44 pope’s-eye ” an unexplored and 
ragged mass, fit only to be wasted in a hash — 
44 There is no difference between the back and 
the edge ! ” 

Bad plain cooks are terrible examples; 
they are always wanting some strange instru- 
ment for steaming potatoes, or a larger fish- 
kettle, or a new range, the absence of which 
causes them to spoil your dinners ; but oh, 
what delicious repasts I have partaken of, 
prepared by a real artist in a mountain hut, 
under most disadvantageous circumstances l 

It is not the bowling or the fielding that 
overthrows the cricketer who scores a round 
O, but his bat; easterly winds aud bright 
waters invariably aooount for the non-suooees 
of fishermen who will not learn that though 
they axe anxious to see the trout, the trout 
by no moans reciprocates that desire. The 
timid rider always has an obstinate horse, 
who insists upon refusing his fences ; and the 
bad shot never gets a gun that shoots straight. 
I myself entertain a private oonviofcion that I 
should play a very fair game at billiards if I 
could only get a oue to suit me. I never do 
now-a-days, and believe that the art of making 
them is lost, like glass-staining. My younger 
antagonists think, I know, that my eyesight 
is defective sad my hand not quite so steady 
asiiaaoe was; but oh, I would soon prove to 
them that they am mistaken if I could only 
get hold of a good one. 

I am not one of those persons who take a 
dyspeptic pleasure in depreciating the skill, 
oeuesge, and talent of the present age; for 


while I yield to no one in the honour I bear 
| to departed heroes in arms, arts, and song, 

, I have a firm faith in another homely say- 
ing, that 44 There are as good fish in the sea 
as ever came out of it ; ” but it is impos- 
sible to help acknowledging that improved 
mechanical contrivances are not the aids to 
success that one would expect, and modern 
results are not equivalent to modern appliances. 
An inspection of the latest improvements in 
warlike engines, for example, would lead us 
\ to expect an immense increase of carnage in 
1 warfare, with fewer and more decisive battles 
1 in the course of a campaign. A body of 
1 troops ooming within range of such artillery 
as we have now, ought apparently to be 
shelled out of existence in five minutes. 
Two hostile battalions, armed with the newest 
things in rifles, and approaching within 
I three hundred yards of each other, should 
be mutually swept away at about the third 
volley. Any ship attempting an entrance 
into an enemy’s harbour, ought inevitably to 
be blown out of the water by torpedos ; and 
yet the damage done is not much greater 
than in the days of 44 Brown Bees/* spherical 
shot, and vertical shells exploded by fusee#. 
The wounds caused by conical bullets are, 
indeed, more dangerous, and more subject 
when healed to inflict neuralgic agonies upon 
the patient ; 4 but this effect, however deeirable 
in itself from a philanthropic point of view, 
has no influence whatever on the issue of a 
battle or a campaign. Fewer Greeks recover 
to fight again ; fewer Trojans also. And 
after all, if an increased mortality amongst 
the wounded is an advantage, the poisoned 
. arrow of the savage doee its work more 
, thoroughly. 

I Of course this maintenance of the old equili- 
brium between modem hostile armies is owing 
to the equal improvement of the slaughter tools 
on either side (though the New Zealanders in 
their pahs, armed with double-barreled fowl- 
ing pieces, gave our pioked troops a deal of 
trouble) ; but whatever may be the cause, the 
fact remains. 

The utmost we oould hope from any admiral 
of a fleet of Black Prinoes and Coles’ oupd|8 
would be, that he should rival the results ob- 
tained by Drake, Nelson, Oollingwood, with 
their obsolete old tubs ; nay, even their battles 
were eclipsed, as far, I mean, as results are 
concerned, by one which was once fought with 
clumsy galleys, before gunpowder was in- 
vented — for the only sea-fight which ever 
decided the fate of an empire was the battle 
of Actium ; though the destruction of the 
Spanish Armada was certainly of importance 
to Queen Bern and her subjects. 

The same failure in promised effect meets 
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us when we inquire into the practical use of e i 
weapon invented rether for the protection of < 
the individual — the ingenious and deadly re- . 
volver. A traveller armed with it might be 
suppoeed to o a r r y, like an old English archer, 
by-the-by, six men’s lives in his belt. But it 
aeema doubtful whether the nx-ahooter is in 
reality ao valuable a weapon as the old smooth- 
I bored pistol, for it eends its small bullet clean 
through the body of an assailant, killing him 
eventually, which is not the object of the man 
attached, but failing to disable him at the 
moment, which is; while a heavy round 
bullet knocks a man over even if it does not 
Wouxld him in a vital part. A talented and 
enthusiastic 41 gunner ” who has happened to 
take up the last folios of this BIS., tells me 
that the reason why modem arms of precision 
have not as yet had the practical effect which 
theoretically seems inevitable, is the smoke. 
'When gun-cotton or some such smokeless 
subatitate for gunpowder is in general use, 
the slaughter will be of a most satisfactory 
nature ; he tells me, bottles will be over in a 
very short time, or else rival the famous com- 
bat between the Kilkenny oats. We doubt 
| it ; armies will manoeuvre to turn each other's 
flanks at a greater distance, that will be alL 
However, if we live Long enough we shall 
see. 

In the matter of discovery it really seems 
ae if elaborate preparations and favourable 
oireumstanoes were incompatible with success. 

I am almost ashamed to mention Columbus ; 
the details of his wonderful voyage, and even 
the tonnage of the little vessel in which he 
made it are so very familiar to the reader, but 
hie case k such a strong one in point that I 
cannot help alluding to it, and expressing an 
opinion that if he had been fUed and well 
treated by his sovereign and a few learned 
eocktiss, if the public and the prase had 
grown enthusiastic about his expedition, if he 
had sailed in an A 1 vessel, provided -with 
every arrangement for comfort and safety, and 
manned by an intelligent and well -disciplined 

J corew, he would never have been heard of 
again, and the discovery of America would 
have been r es erved for an explorer starting in 
a more happy-go-looky manner, with some 
laughing at him, others croaking, none 
encouraging. 

Who discovered the se m es of the Kile? 
Hot a professional geographer who had spent 
years in the study of barbario languages 
before starting; not one who had become 
naturalised amongst the Abyssimans, lived 
epon ghee, endured u nl i mite d woe, sad worn 
nothing but a pat of butter placed on hk 
h ead every morning, for half a lifetime, with 
foe sole purpose of unriddling the great 


secret ; but a young officer who was very fond 
of shooting, and desirous of penetrating 
Africa for the purpose of completing a fine 
collection of stuffed animals in England. 

Take again the North-west pasnge by land, 
which will certainly be followed by most 
important results ; how simple were the plans, 
how scanty the outfit of Lund Milton and Dr. 
Gheadle, how little fuse they made about their 
tremendous undertaking, and how completely 
they suooeeded ! 

How sadly often improved life-boats and 
patent davits seem to fail the shipwrecked 
sailor at the crisis, while the crews of sinking 
vessels destitute of such aids make for them- 
selves rafts, and escape. Gan it be that 
elaborate contrivances paralyse men's energies 
in the hour of danger ? Or do they inspire 
a fatal confidence which leads them to neglect 
the means of safety till it k too late ? 

It would be an absurd effort of special 
pleading to attempt to underrate the wonders 
of modem engineering, or the effects which 
railways, ocean steamers, and electric tele- 
graphs have upon the world at large. But 
that is not the question I am considering, 
which is whether the successes of nations or 
individuals are proportionate to the means at 
their disposal, and I do not think that they 
often are, or, if so, that it k inversely. It k 
singular that an immense improvement in 
facility of communication with our Indian 
p os s es sions was followed so closely by the 
mutiny. This, of course, may have been a 
mere coincidence, but surely it k doubtfril 
whether railways have yet had anything like 
the effect of the old Boman roads upon 
Europe. 

The works accomplished by French and 
English engineers with the aid of modem 
science are great, but those of the Assyrians 
and Egyptians without it rival them. That a 
tubular bridge should be raised to such a height 
above the Menai Straits by hydraulic engines 
k wonderful, but how did a rude people who 
had no such appliances manage to get those 
fop transverse stones on Salisbury Flam info 
their places? 

In fact, engineers are an e xc ept io nal raos, 
it always has been their province to astonish 
the world by the accomplishment of impowi- 
bilitke, and they osrtainiy have not degene- 
rated. They are wonderful workmen and 
make a wonderful use of thrir wonderful tools. 
If, therefore, you have a talent for mschanioal 
contrivance, employ it upon instr um e nt s for 
tunnelling under mountains or lifting the 
beds of rivers, and you may sse a satisfactory 
i use made of your invention. Do not waste 
i your font upon telegraphy, which k not half 
; so useful as it ought to be, and k toerifcly 
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given to Mays, mistake*, and Delphic utter- 
ances. finally the savage king of Daho- 
mey, who has messages conveyed to him by 
a Hne* of men stationed just within call 
of one another for very considerable dis- 
tances with almost incredible rapidity, might 
put to shame some of our electrio telegraph 
companies. 

The soldiers of eoienoe are conquering fresh 
worlds every day ; but, with the exception of 
the microsoope, their new and ingenious 
weapons do not seem to afford them the aid 
which might be expected. When a man is 
gifted with the genius which enables him to 
pierce into the mysteries of nature, he can 
invent his own instruments, with which to 
test the truth of his theories; such very 
skilful workmen are greatly independent of 
exterior aid. If ever you go to Cambridge 
pay a visit to Trinity College library and see 
Newton’s tools. It is in art, however, that 
the inefficaoy of mechanical aids and ap- 
pliances is most apparent. The more an 
architect’s work is smoothed out for him the 
less successful he seems to be ; if labour is 
scarce, stone difficult to get, carriage preca- 
rious, funds withheld, the engines for raising 
the blocks to their places rude and clumsy, there 
arises a palace which looks royal all over, or a 
cathedral which impresses the beholder with 
a sense of inspirations. Give the archi- 
tect all he asks for, and you generally get a 
heavy, vulgar block, a tasteless jumble, or a 
tawdry shun. Pharaoh knew what he was 
about when he obliged his workmen to make 
bricks without straw, you may depend upon 
it, and desired to throws saintary impediment 
in the way of his builder, as well as to hara ss 
the Israelites. 

Why do the English get worse statues and 
have to wait longer for them than other na- 
tions, but beoause they pay better and are 
move careful to supply the sculptors they 
employ with all they want P 

I do not know that modern painters have 
any peculiar advantages in the way of me- 
chanical aids which were not possessed by the 
eld masters, and will not therefore allude to 
them further than to call attention to those 
beautiful missals, which were illuminated by 
monks, who certainly laboured under very 
great difficulties. 

No musician has been inspired by the mag- 
nificent organs we now possess, with a music 
to be for one moment compared with that 
which Handel composed under the influence 
of an inferior instrument, which no village 
church at the preamt day would aooept as a 
gill ; while as if to render this instance all the 
more striking, modem music has been com- 
poesd by the vtottn, an instrument which, 


being perfect, has undergone no change equal 
to any of its class. 

To leap down from the realms of art to a 
very low example, did you ever hear of an 
escape from prison which was not effected by 
the most simple means ? Shut a up in 
an ordinarily strong room, with a box of tools 
to amuse himself with and as many yards of 
rope as he pleases, and so long as his jailers 
were moderately vigilant he would lie there 
till he died or was released. But bar him up 
in a dungeon elaborately contrived, with as 
many outer coats to it as an onion, load his 
limbs with chains, and the muskets of his 
numerous sentries with ball cartridge, and if 
he can only get hold of a rusty nail, a bit of 
watohspring which he can chip into a file, and 
an old shirt to be twisted into a rope, he will 
be out in a twinkling. 

Here this paper was to have ended, but 
while it lay in my desk waiting for revision 
— the editor, Mr. fihadamanthus, having a 
weakness in favour of intelligible sentences 
and oorreot spelling — I happened to turn into 
the museum of the provincial town where I 
am staying. There was only one other visitor 
at the time, a working-man, who was absorbed 
in contemplation of a glass case containing 
specimens of manufacture from the South Sea 
Islands. 

“ Very fair work for savages, is it not? ”*1 
observed. 

" I believe you, sir ! ” he replied, with en- 
thusiasm. “ Look at the figures and net- 
work on that 'ere bone spoon. Just oast a 
eye on that waddy, and the oarving of that 
pad dle, all done with flints and outer shells. 
Why, it's first-class. I'm a carver and turner 
myself, and I ought to know. Why, there 
ain't a hand in our shop oould beat it with 
the best tools, not if he hadn’t a pattern afore 
him, not one." 

I suppose the real truth of the matter is 
that a good workman will do better with bad 
or improvised tools, than a bad workman with 
the best, and that, when head, hand and in- 
strument are all of superior quality, the result 
is the most satisfkotory of all, and perhaps 
you think that I have taken rather a cir- 
cuitous route to arrive at a truism. 

L* Hough* 

KANGAROOS AND OPOSSUMS. 

I have lately passed a few days in the 
agreeable society of a weUrinftomed and 
intelligent gentleman, the proprietor of a 
large estate in what is called Gippe’s Land, 
and another in the Western District, two of 
the most productive in ike colony of Victoria. 
In the extensive provinces of this district, 



bounded on one aide by * river, bis numerous 
herds of cattle depasture, and become fat in a | 
very short space of time. Their grass was, j 
however, much diminished by the quantities 
of kangaroos, which also fed on the productive j 
grass. To give some idea of their extra- j 
ordinary number, I may mention that one ( 
gentleman, a squatter, shipped to England in 
tiie year 1893 no fewer than 30,000 skins 
taken from these animals killed on his run* 
but which, it is to be regretted, were of but 
little value in this country. Extraordinary, 
however, as it may appear, after this large i' 
quantity had been destroyed, their number did j 
not se em perceptibly diminished. My inform- I 
ant said, that in driving along the roads he , 
had Been them as thick together as a flock of i 
sheep. In order to show the injury they 
do to the cattle browses, it may be mentioned 1 
that they feed on the best part of the native 
grasses, where it is the shortest and sweetest. 
Their increased numbers may be accounted 
for by the destruction, by poison, of the native 1 
dogs which formerly killed many of the 1 
kangaroos, and also by the blacks being at j 
present so few in number that they do not j 
procure them for food as formerly was the 
case when they were more numerous. 

The English settlers do not prise the flesh 
of the animal, except the tail, which is made 
into soups, and considered as good as ox-tail 
sow, although rather more glutinous. 

The kangaroo is hunted by dogs which are 
a craes between the deer or stag-hound and 
the English greyhound, for it requires a very 
feet dog to overtake them in the chase; in 
feet, speed with strength. One dog by himself 
is no match for an old kangaroo, for it will 
take one of them large dogs up in his fore- 
arms and run away with him with the 
greatest possible ease. The claws on the 
hind legs of the kangaroo are formidable 
weapons: with them they can rip up a dog, and 
even a man, if he happens to come in too close 
contact with it 13ie supposition that they 
spring from their tail is quite a mistake : they 
only use the tail in order to balance themselves, 
and also as a rodder. While running at full 
speed, a fence four feet six inches in height 
will not stop them : they will dear it with as 
modi ease as a hone could, or perhaps with 
more ease than a horse. 

The kangaroo, like the opossum, has an 
abdominal pouch. This ^imal 

discovered by that great navigator, Oaptain 
Cook, in the year 1770, in New Holland, as it 
was then termed. Its principal pr og ram when 
in motion is by leaps, and these hate been 
ae oe r tain e d to exceed twenty feet at a time ; 
and thus it will elude the swiftness of the 
fl ee t e st greyhound. The kangaroo is now 
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known to feed standing on its foie feet, Eke 
other quadrupeds. The female has two breasts 
in the pouch, on each of which are two teats ; 
and yet, strange to say, she has generally but 
one young one at a time. It is men excluded 
from her uterus and placed in the pouch, but 
by what process has, I believe, never yet 
been satisfactorily ascertained. It then 
sfarody exoeeds an inch in length, and weighs 
about twenty grains. At this time, accord- 
ing to some naturalists, its mouth is only a 
jpund hole, only large enough to reoeive the 
'nipple. It has been supposed that in the 
first instance it is attached to the teat by a 
glutinous substance which is found in the 
uterus. At this time, feble as it may appear, 
(I quote from Philosophical Transactions), the 
forepaws are comparatively large and strong, 
and the clawB extremely distinct, in order po 
facilitate the motion of the Ettle animal 
during its residence in the large pouch ; while 
the hind legs, which are afterwards to become 
very long and stout, are now both shorter and 
smaller than the others. The young one con- 
tinues to reside in the pouch till it has 
attained its full maturity, occasionally run- 
ning out for exercise or amusement; and 
even after it has quitted this maternal retreat, 
it often runs into it for shelter on the least 
appearance of danger. 

I I have been assured by an eye-witness of 
| the fact, that when a female kangaroo, with 
| a young one in its pouch, has been hard 
pressed by dogs, she has been seen to take the 
young with her fore foot and throw it as far as 
she was able on one side, so as to lighten her 
owb burthen and thus to facilitate her escape. 
It has been supposed from this feet that she 
has but little regard for her young ; but such 
probably is not the case, but more likely that, 
having evaded the pursuit of the doge, she 
returns to seek her young one. 

Kangaroos Eve entirely on vegetable sub- 
stances. In their native state they are 
said to feed in herds of thirty or forty to- 
gether, and one is generally observed to be 
stationed, apparently on the watch, to give 
alarm of approaching danger, at a distance 
from the rest, similarly to what gregarious 
birds are known to do. One writer (Laba- 
trardiire) has been of opinion that they Eve in 
burrows which they form in the ground, but 
I am not aware that there is any authority for 
this supposition. There is a sm a lle r species 
of kangaroo in New Holland, about the siae 
of a badger, which certainly burrows in the 
ground. Not so the burger one, which fre- 
quently is found to be as tall as a man. 

The hair of the kangaroo is of a greyish- 
brown colour, similar to that gf our wild 
rabbit It is thiok and long when the animal 1 
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is old, but it is late in growing, and when 
only begun to grow is like ashy down. 

The teeth of thfc kangaroo axe so singular, 
that, according to the celebrated naturalist, 

a 

John Hunter, it is impossible from -them to 
say to what tribe they belong. They axe not 
ruminating 

The opossum is extraordinary 
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animal, with a pouch for the reoepjtfon of its 
young. Mr. Hunter telle us that ho was so 
fortunate ae to ascertain the sine And weight 
of several embryos immediately alter their 
exclusion from the uterus. One of them only 
weighed a grain. The weight of the six other 
young ones was but little more than this. 
The young opossums, unformed and perfootly 
without sight ss they axe at this period, find 
their wey to the teats by an invariable 
instinct They continue about fifty days in 
the pouch, when they attain the size of a 
oommon mouse; then they^egin to leave the 
toots o cc as ion a lly , hut return to them again 


till they axe about the sue of rats. Thais 
eyes open about the end of fifty days from 
their first reoeptum in the pouch. The 
anupal attains its full growth in about five 
months. 

The opossum is distinct from all other 
animals, for there is not one that it can he 
immediately classed with» except it is a second 
degxee from the monkey* It is supposed that 
they pair. They eat fruita of all kinds. 1$ 
is about the sue of a mall oat, and when on 
the ground it appears to be vexy helpless, hut 
it is able to ascen d trees with great finality. 
It hunts after birds and marmots, end is 
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destructive to poultry. It will pot on a 
semblance of death when in danger. They 
are Tory tenacious of life : there is an old 
saying, “If a cat has nine lives the opossum 
has nineteen.*' Their flesh is white and well 
tasted, and is by some preferred to pork. 

There is something m the mode of propa- 
gation in this animal that deviates from all 
others. life known to be extraordinary, but 
the feyeilglltiim baa never been completed, 
lfr. HfofiMlilte ns that be has endeavoured 
to breed them in Ibis country , having brought 
agrafe many, and had friends who assisted 
h}m by bringing them or sending them alive, 
yet be never could get them to breed. 

As the female opossum has a false belly, it 
may be supposed that she does not make any 
nest for her young, but carries them from place 
to place. The male opossum has a small ten- 
dency to a pouch on the belly. 

It is to be regretted that we have not more 
decisive knowledge of the animals of New 
Sooth Wales ; as they are, upon the whole, 
Hke no others that we are acquainted with. 
They occupied much of Mr. Hunter’s attention, 
but be evidently foiled in classing them to 
bis satisfaction. Edwabd Jesse. 

THE LAST OF THE LINE. 

Fahllexob Hall was a long, lone, richly- 
mollkmed edifice, dating, according to old 
fondly records, from the earlier part of the 
reigp of Elisabeth — the beau-ideal of a com- 
moner's family mansion. 

The Fairieighs, though as a family not quite 
as venerable as the house in which they lived, 
wore yet of a very gecfe stock. The first Sir 
Walter was made a baronet hy George I., and 
it waa he who had inherited the hall through 
his marriage with a daughter of Lord Mmster- 
leigh. Himself an artist, and a noted oon- 
nm ss o i ir , he devoted the whole of bfo life, end 
tibts greeter part of his fortune, to the quest 
sad purchase of the rarer works of art. Ho 
namd a long, lofty picture-gallery for the 
reception of his treasures, and left to his 
successor a collection inferior to none in the | 
kingdom. The second baronet inherited his 1 
father's taste, and from that time until the 1 
title foiled, the passion for art was the heredi- 
tary boast of the race. But their resources < 
Vtee not such as easily to sustain the con- 1 
formal burdens which were laid upon them. 
Mortgage after mortgage was effected on the 
SiMes : every here and there a corner of land 
Was sold off as though by stealth from the 
•orient patrimony, so that the sixth baronet, 
drift his aoosssion to the title, had found himself 
htfr of little else than the debts and liabilities 
Of Ms ancestors. In foot, with a collection of 
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treasures whose value could only be appreci- 
ated by a few, but which had cost their poe- 
s eee or s little short of a quarter of a million, 
Sir Walter Fairleigh was on the brink of ruin 
and disgraoe, Fifty thousand poqjkds would 
retrieve him ; but he well knew that even if 
he oould persuade himself to part with the 
accumulations of his fathers, the sacrifice of a 
forced sale would be almost as difficult to en- 
dure as the extremities of a life of poverty. 

When Sir Walter was twenty-five, an bid 
aunt of his father’s, who had gathered up in 
her life the threads of various little patrimonies 
and legacies, and had never done a particle of 
good with her money to any living thing, 
died ; but left her will behind her. Now Sir 
Walter had more then once been on a visit to 
bis aunt, and had been treated by her with 
less capricious severity than was the fate of 
most who approached her. The fate, for in- 
stance, of Mrs. Needleham’s companion, Lucy 
Travers, who oonsulted for that lady’s comfort, 
performed that lady’s behests, and suffered 
that lady’s outrageous tyranny, for a remu- 
neration of eighty pounds a year, 

Lucy Travers was a alight, dark-haired, de- 
licate girl, with a love-me-or-leave-me sort of 
look in her eyes, and a fafrimrtfeg saucy de- 
fiance of manner, that took Walter by storm 
at their very first meeting. She was the 
orphan of a clergyman, who had died and left 
her utterly penniless. So she earns to Mrs. 
Needleham, like a good girl as she was, de- 
termined to earn the bread she ate, end make 
herself a home on the earth. And, I suppose 
because the wu good, and because Walter 
made his partiality for her a little too mani- 
fest, it ended in her being sent away with 
better words and acts, with thirteen pounds 
ajx shillings and eigbtpenoe in her pocket, as 
the due proportion of her “ second quarter’s 
wagseup to the day of dismissal.” But the pre- 
caution was vain. Walter discovered the girl, 
nowa governess in a select London school, and 
their affection ripened quickly into love. 

So, as I said before, Mrs. Needleham pre- 
sently died, and left her will behind bar. By 
this precious instrument, the last and worst 
sting of a malicious mind, Walter became foe 
possessor of a hundred th o usan d pounds, an 
this one and simple condition, that he should 
never marry ; “ and I farther require ” (so ran 
the will), “that the said stun of one hundred 
thousand pounds shall at once be made over 
and secured to my said grand-nephew, Walter 
Basil Fairleigh, on his giving bond and fit 
security for the return of the same to toy ex- 
ecutors as hereinafter named, in the event of 
any marriage which may be contracted by my 
said grand-nephew, Walter Basil Fairleigh, 1 * 
Here waa a pieoe of concentrated twmrift 
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which probably non* but on utterly warped 
and perverted mind wee capable of adminis- 
tering ! Mrs. Xeedleham knew very well that 
nothing but her money oould stand between 
her nephew and the ruin of his house ; and 
she felt confident enough that the fairest face 
of the loveliest girl in England would not be 
able to make Walter forget the peril of his 
father's honour and good name. “ And if the , 
girl really and truly loves him, as some fools 
will love a man,” — a gleam of cold hate and 
revenge shone in the old woman's eye, for she 
hated Lucy Travers, and was determined on 
revenge, — 44 1 know how these things have 
ended before her time ! — I know my Bex ; — I 
shall have my revenge, though I am rotting 
in the grave!” And with tho complacent 
murmurs of upproving conscience, she died an 
easy and respectable death. i 

Six months had passed. Fairleigh Hall 
was free — mortgages redeemed, old loans paid , 
off, all engagements liquidated. The rent- l 
roll was once more unencumbered, and Sir 
Walter was a wealthy man. I 

Lucy Travers knew nothing of the stipula- 
tion in Mrs. Noodloham’s will. Walter, who 
had wooed her so successfully before his aunt's | 
death, had not the heart, or tho courage, to j 
tell her sud^fatal nows. He oould not bear ! 
the idea of losing her ; and though he never , 
actually realised in his mind tho ono, and only 
possible issue of things, if allowed to proceed 
as they were, he went on drinking deeper and 
deeper the intoxicating draughts of love. 
Lucy’s passion engrossed and metamorphosed 
her soul ; she lived in it and for it alone. It 
was more than life was worth, thought ' 
Walter, to resign so precious a prise. Had 
he not sold her for a hundred thousand pounds 
and the redeemed honour of his ahcestors P 
But the time was oome when the terrible 
foot might, no longer be eonoeeled. It was 
natural that during the months which 
followed the death of his aunt, little or no 
m e n t ion should be made by either of the 
lovers of the subject of their marriage. Pro- 
bably Lucy thought of it, as girls must per- 
force think now and then of so great a change 
in their lifo and condition ; but it was the 
happiness o f tho closer union, the more un- 
disturbed poss es sion of her lover, not any in- 
crease or enlargement of her personal comfort 
or consideration, which on these occasions , 
occupied her mind. AU this Walter knew 
only too well, and bitterly did he curse his 
own madness, and the cruelty of the old woman 
in her grave, which were to strike so ruthless 
a blow at the faithful heart of the girL 
Luoy Travers was living at this time as 
eempsaicn to the Honourable Mm. Inglis, the 
widow of a wealthy Scotch laird, and the 


daughter of an English peer. She owed the 
position to the secretly exerted influeooe of 
Sir Walter, who was a connection of Mrs** 
Inglis ; and it would scarcely be possible to 
imagine a life which oould so effectually uni** 
the dignity of an independent livelihood with 
the comforts and amenities of home. Mrs. 
Inglis treated her exactly as a friend and 
visitor of her own, and with such consummate 
generosity and kindness, that it was hard for 
Lucy to realise her true condition. 

Mrs. Inglis had on a oertain night got 
together, after her wont, an assemblage of 
fashionable folk ; a judicious admixture of the 
upper ten and the lower twenty ; and amongst 
these Sir Walter found his plaoe. Lucy 
TraverB was very popular, and mixed freely 
with the gupsts of her hostess. 

It was on this fatal night, and thus brought 
together, that the lovers first realised to one 
another the full effect of Mrs. Needleham's 
will. When Lucy heard at last of the provision 
which tarred her out so effectually from the 
fairest hopes and promises of lifo, and knew 
moreover from his own lips that Walter had 
received his wealth as the price of her love, 
she felt for a while neither anger nor 
A dull senseless apathy took possession of her 
soul ; she let her hands lie on in her lover’s 
olasp, and gased from her wild wide-open eyes 
into his, as though wondering to find herself 
alive. Presently her consciousness began to 
dawn slowly ; her eyes filled with tears; she 
stroked his hands softly, and murmured, 
44 Poor Walter!” Her first thought was of 
pity for the sad alternative which had been 
presented to him, and for the great sorrow 
which she knew he must have experienced; 
not one touoh of soorn even for the deception 
which he had practised upon her. But, as 
her mind began to dear itself and she saw 
now not only with the eyes of love and de- 
votion, but of every-day prudence and fare^ 
sight, she oould not but be affected by what 
she knew would be the judgment and verdict 
of the world ; die drew her hands gently 
from his clasp, and her fingers instinctively 
sought out the ring which he had given her. 
She would have drawn it off, but he foil on 
his knees and pr ev e n te d her. They were 
alone in a small breakfret-room, opening by a 
door into the conservatory, into which they 
had escaped from the heat and press of the 
com p any. What 9 ould Walter doP Whet 
would not any im passi o n e d tom do and say 
in such a position P He poured forth all the 
eloquence and persuative tenderness of whibh * 
he was oapable, pleaded his great love, , his 
utter powerieeenesa to give her up, has sitter 
necessity to aooept the legacy. 

44 You are right!” cried Lney 44 you are 
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light! It could not have been otherwise. 
But it must end now. Welter ! It must ! ” 

“ What must end? ” said Walter, hoarsely ; 

Vv your love P ” 

w Ah, no ! that cannot end ! *' She rose 
proudly from her seat. There was a smile 
upqn her faoe, though her heart was bleeding. 

44 £ thank God for my own lore, and God bless 
you, Walter, for yours ; but you must leave 
me now, and for ever.*' 

44 Lucy 1 Lucy ! ” cried ho, springing to 
his feet, and standing before her; “what 
mndnnen wbnt horrible resolve is this 9 
Leave you P May God leavo me when I re- 
sign your love ! 11 

“ Oh, hush ! It cannot, cannot be. Could 
you even restore the legacy if you would ? ” 

14 Cruel ! to bring my treachery to mind. 
Oh, Lucy, my love, my angel, have pity ! ” 

44 What pity do you ask? Oh, Walter ! 
Walter ! Walter! for the lovo of God and all 
good things, do you have pity on my soul ! 
There ! I am strong again ! Now 1 can say | 
good-bye!” j 

She held out her hand, with such a winning \ 
smile of supplication and sympathy as utterly 
unmanned him. He grasped her wrist, and 

whispered entreatingly in her oar 

44 My Lucy — my own life — you will not 
—cannot forsake me ! Be mine, still ; oh ! 

though the world may scorn, though ” 

44 Sir l ” Her scorn, mingled with such a 
bitter, despairing grief, as she plucked her 
arm from his clasp, cut Walter to the very 
fouL He flung himself on the sofa beside 


him, and buried his face in his hands. 

Lucy had turned to leave the room; but 
when she hoard bis cry, she paused for an 
in stunt at the door, and looked softly and 
sadly on her lover. That one impulse of 
womanly weakness was the crisis of her fate. 
She stood a short while, gazing with wonder 
on the abandonment of his sorrow; then, sud- 
denly melting with an irresistible flow of 
love, she sprang to his side, and laid her 
glowing cheek by his own. 

44 Walter, my love, I am here ! I cannot 
go sway from you. Ask what proof you will 
of my love ; it is yours before you ask it.” 

She had yielded. It was impossible to 
draw back; now and for ever. She know 
that to be his wife was impossible, and yet 
dm had consented to be hi». As the world 


judged her then, so I suppose we must judge 
W now; yet it does not appear that she ever 
seaSy repented — as we gauge repentance — of 
the error die hid oommitted. Walter was 
kinder and more generous in his love 
ninety-nine husbands out of a hundred; she 
lived with him, scorned and scouted by the 
world, but die wae happy, and bore him a 


son, on whom Sir Walter settled every 
farthing of his property. 

Thus terribly then was Mrs. NeedlduunAs 
curse fulfilled, the ancient line dying out in 
dishonour and disgrace, Lucy and her son 
enjoying the spoils ! Nor was the curse 
complete, for the sequel is yet to oome. 

A generation hod passed away, since the 
birth of Walter's son. The mother, after 
three years of comparative poaco and happi- 
ness — the price for which she had sold name, 
and reputation, and tho friendship of the 
world ; with a blessing for her hapless son, and 
a last faithful kiss for the father — died. A slab 
in the family burial-placo, engraved with but 
a single word, perpetuates her name; but tho 
memory of her great devotion lay buried in 
his heart. 

Sir Walter was not gifted with an abun- 
danco of worldly wisdom. l*rematurely old 
and feeble, he wrapped himself up in his 
pictures, as so many of his ancestors had done 
before him, with an exaggeration of all their 
extravagant peculiarities. Ho would travel 
a hundred miles, and spend a thousand pounds, 
for a thing of whose value he knew little 
more than this, that its possession was envied 
by the connoisseurs. In consequence he had 
one of the richest collections Al one of the 
poorest estates in the country. 

Walter the youngor was 44 a picklo” from 
his youth up. His father never had any 
authority over him ; nor indeed had any one 
else. He spent as much of his father’s money 
as ho could get hold of, and as much more as 
ho could persuade the world to fancy him pos- 
sessed of. He was, by common oonsent, 
a ne’er-do-well, a l4te-noir, a scape-grace, 
and what not; and in addition to his own 
share of obloquy, he of course inherited most 
of what was by right his father's. 

Now the latter, in one of his continental 
wanderings in search of a particularly valu- 
able and much-envied cameo, which he finally 
traced down to the possession of the Great 
Luke lahmakhoff, at St. Petersburg, bad 
lighted on a certain Russian JBoumicwaki, a 
connoisseur of art in all its many bran ch es— ■ 
or so he managed to persuade Sir Walter. 
He was of great assistance to the baronet in 
obtaining the prise for which he sought, and 
made himself in many ways so useftil and 
agreeable to his new patron, that the latter 
offered him the post of curator to his private 
collection in England, with a very respectable 
salary. It happened that Walter Faixleigh the 
younger took a great fancy to Boumiewski; 
and as the latter was of a free and easy turn 
of mind, a good shot and a politic man, the 
two foil together a great deal more than the 
| baronet approved. 
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A generation, then, had passed, since the 
birth of Water's* son. Young Walter was 
twenty-five years old, when, in the year 
eighteen hundred and odd, towards the end 
of the month of August, he returned from 
one of his objectless and bootless wanderings, 
to Foirleigh Hall. He was in debt again—- < 
never out of it; but this time deeper than 
ever. He tried to persuade the baronet to 
meet nertiin bills of his, to the value of nearly 
four thousand pounds ; and when the indig- 
nant Sir Walter declared that ho had not so 
much unemployed capital in the world, the 
hoartloss son bade him realise the amount 
on certain jewols and valuables which wore 
preserved about the place. The baronet would 
rather have parted with a finger than begin 
to sell, even for this spoiled sou of an idolised 
mother, the treasures which ho had amassed 
at such a sacrifice. High words arose between 
father and son, which Houwiewski and several 
of the servants overheard. 

About throe weeks after that conversation, * 
late on Sunday 4 afternoon, the bell in tho 
baronet’s study was heard ringing very 
violently, and a servant going to answer it 
Was commanded to fetch M. Houxniewski from 
his room. That gentleman was smoking and 
drinking with Walter the younger, when the 
message reached him ; he shrugged his shoul- 
ders, saying — 44 Morning, noon, and night ! 
One noeds be ever ready." Then came a lull 
for about a quarter of an hour, and then the 
hell again ; and Walter was summoned to his 
father’s presence. 

He found the baronet livid with rage. 
Valuables of various kinds, precious stones, 
works of art in small compass, which would 
fetch almost fabulous prices, were missing 
from the gallery. More than fifty thousand 
pounds 1 worth of realisable property had dis- 
appeared. The manner in which the baronet 
had discovered his loss was remarkable. He 
hod that very afternoon received a letter from 
one of the most respectable art-brokers in 
London, with whom he hod many co nfident ial 
dealings, Informing him that a oertain minia- 
ture portrait of Anne of Cloves* richly set 
with jewels, had just oome into his hands by 
an indirect course, and under slightly suspi- 
cious circumstances. Was it possible, asked the 
broker, that the article hod been removed from 
Sir Walter's possession without his knowledge, 
and so oome to him by one of thoee safe pro- 
cesses of repeated exchange which thieves con 
effect with so muoh address P So then 8ir 
Waller had gone immediately to pass his trea- 
sons in review ; and found in the oourse of an 
hfinx so many deficiencies, that his rage was 
Wrought up to a pttoh of madness, and he sum- 
moneahis curator to his presence. 


The faithful Bouxniewski displayed sorrow 
and anger, greater even than those of his 
patron. 

44 Tho gems of so great value, with so per- 
severing care together amassed and assem- 
bled, with so much increasing love by hi« 
noble benefactor, and him the faithful but 
unworthy disciple, revered and esteemed! 
Were they indeed lost, and with profane 
hands despoiled, rifled, carried off! Then 
was the joy of his life extinguished; his 
heart chilled — broken — broken! Better had 
the unhappy wanderer never returned to his 
father’s roof, than thus to bring trouble and 
misfortune at his back ! ” 

44 Do you then dare to suspect my own son 
of such a heartless, shameful crime?" ex- 
claimed the baronet. 

Nay, how could suspicion possibly attach 
to him ? He was pressed for money, and the 
temptation might be strong ,* but is it natural 
that a son should so easily plunder his father? 

Whereupon the bell was once more 
violently rung, and Walter the younger was 
called into the presence of his offended father. 
He heard of the loss with amaaement, but 
when ho found that the old man’s suspicions 
rage was actually settling down upon bimi^lf 
as the thief, he could not contain his indigna- 
tion. The breach between father and son 
grew every moment wider : and the attempts 
of BoumiewBki to throw oil upon the waters 
ended only in increasing the tumult, fixr 
Walter, even, so far forgot himself as to 
■trike his boy fiercely in the face, so that the 
blood ran freely from the wound; and it was 
all the young man could do to remember who 
it was that struck him. 

14 It is enough ! ” he cried. 44 Your mad- 
ness and injustice oould go no farther ! There 
is but one thing to do. To-night I quit your . 
roof for ever ! " 

4< Go, wretched, ungovernable boy. Be 
content with what you have already had; 
henoeforth expect no aid at my hands. I oast 
you forth a beggar on the world. You shall 
not plunder me of a penny more ! ” 

And thus Sir Walter took his lost leave of 
the son whom Lucy hod loved and cherished. 
For, before the next day, Sir Walter Fair- 
leigh, the last true r epre sentative of his name 
and race, was found in his bed, with a deep 
Wound gaping open from his breast, and death 
in his fixed an d glassy eyes. 

The murder of oouree created a vast 
amount of interest throughout the oountry, 
the more so when oirenmetonoe after airoum* 
stanoe contributed to narrow the guilt of the 
deed to one dreadful oonchiaioxk— panioida 1 

First and foremost of the facte arrayed in 
evidence against Walter Foirleigh was that of 
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his mysterious disappearance on the very «w owned. He denied that the child 
night of the murder. He had not slept in his should take hie name, and ooutriv*d that he 
bed, and he had been heard moving about in should have no power to dispose oft or even 
his zoom within two hours of the time when disarrange the collection, until he had attained 
the horrid deed must have been oommitted. the age of twenty-five. Meanwhile a legacy 
Next came the fret, reluctantly adduoed by of 3002. a year, during the next twenty years 
1L Boumiewaki, of the liquidation of Walter’s was bequeathed to M. Boumiewski, in order to 
more* pressing debts, a few days previous to retain his services as curator of the museum, 
the murder, as moved by a letter and signed the said legacy to be paid yearly only so 
reoeipt from the young man’s agent in long as M. Boumiewski should oontinue to 
London, which he had reoeived the morning devote his care (under oartain definite stipu- 
bdbxe; and, with marvellous carelessness, lations), to the charge which he had under- 
left behind him. To say the least of it, this taken. To the widow and her child this was 
circnxKistanoe threw suspicion of the robbery, a change from poverty to wealth ; for the 
and thence of the murder itself, upon the estate itself, apart from the collection, was 
victim’s eon. Nor was this tho only evidence worth more than a thousand a year ; and no 
connecting Walter with that crime. A certain one was found to cavil against the provisions 
large writing-desk of his, discovered and ex- of such a reasonable will. So M. Boumiewski 
anuned by the detective (who had to break made himself comfortable in his old quarters, 
open a number of ingeniously contrived secret and all went smoothly with him, until five 
drawers, one within another), was found to years had slipt away, and the Fairleigh mur- 
oontain in its innermost recess, the identical der was a legend of the past, 
cameo which Boumiewski had assisted his 

employer in obtaining. It happened one morning, in the February 

But one discovery was made, scaroely an of 18 — , that the hamlet of Fairleigh waa 
hour before the inquest, which waa more thrown into sudden terror and amazement by 
damning far Walter than all the rest A the sight of Fairleigh Hall wrapt in a sheet 
knife belonging to him, which had been seen of flame. It seemed to have burst almost 
in his possession by 1L Boumiewski on the instantaneously into one gigantic bonfire, 
afternoon of the murder, and with which (the The good people were awoke before the oock- 
m edi c al man said) the murder had most pro- crowing by such a glare of light and heat as 
baUy been committed, was discovered, stained the oldest amongst them had never seen 
with blood, in a certain comer of the shrub- before. Tho terrified domestics hardly es- 
beey; which corner, aa it happened, could not c&ped with their lives. Aid, however, was 
have been readied by a missile from any win- immediately at hand, including that of the 
dew except that opening from Walter’s room, parish fire-engine. 

Couple these circumstances with the fact, Among those who were most energetic in 
testified to by several of the domestics, of the tbs removal of the valuable property, were 
stormy words and sharp, threatening recri- two men whom it behoves us to notice with 
minstioms which had lately been so frequent more particular attention. The first— eager, 
between the father and son, and here was a upright, everywhere at onoe, always urging 
pretty case of circumstantial evidence for on his companions to the work, was Tnq^f 
Inspector ft n iffem to work np. And nobly Bniffem himself ; he was there by a rexnark- 
too it was worked: with such a chain of able chance. A week before be had beau 
miner details, and such a legal mist of dust- hastily summoned by M. Boumiewski, from 
in-fhe-eyes wrapt round about it, that the his lurking den in Scotland Yard, to inveati- 
jury returned a verdict of “ Wilful murder ” gate a most and extensive burglary 

against Walter Fairleigh; who, therefore,' was which had been oommitted upon the premises, 
to be sent up— if Inspector SnifBom aforenamed A quantity of plate, jewels, gems of the highest 
could discover hie whereaboute-^to take bis value had been oairied off by a clever (sop- 
trial at the next Gloucester assises, posed) gang of thieves, who had effected an 

But Walter was too much for the Inspector, entrance into the museum. Bniffem. had some 
Week after week passed away, and not’ a down without a moment’s delay; examined, 
tease of him was found. Meanwhile the cogitated, and shaken his bead. (< He thought 
Me baronet’s will had been put into exeeu- he had a due,— he thought he was on their 
tton* Hie valuable p rope rt y , — Fairleigh Hall, track ; but he must go slowly and cautiously 
thesa rroundmg acres, and the numerous to work.” For the present he thought it ad- 
works of sit which were contained in the visible to remain a day or two on the spot, in 
mansion,— was left in trust for the intent son case anything more definite might turn up. 
of Sir Walter’s next of kin, the widow of a And meanwhile, if M. Boumiewski would just 
distent cousin, whom the baronet had eoaroely look through hie c atalo gu e, and mark the 
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artistes which were lost, it might materially 
assist him in- His search. The curator readily 
concurred, but ere the request could be com- 
plied with the fire broke in upon them. 

But still more active and energetic than the 
Inspector was a strange man, tall, dark, and 
silent, who came unobserved upon the soene 
and threw himself heart and soul into the 
work. Perhaps he was not much notioed for 
a time, or the great excitement chained the 
attention of evory man to the fire itself; else 
ho could not have remained unrecognised so 
long. It was not until the ancient building 
had succumbed to the flames, and the by- 
standers had somewhat recovered from the 
shock, that the Inspector and the stranger 
were brought face to face with each other. 

Sniffem stared for a moment in speechless 
amazement, hut presently, as the actual state 
of the case forced itself home to his mind, he 
stepped forward and said, — 

1 4 In the Queen's name I arrest you, Walter 
Fairloigh, for the murder of Sir Walter Fair- 
leigh, of Fairleigh ! ” 

The stranger started back with grief and 
wonder in his face. 

“ May Qod help me ! ” he cried. 14 To this 
moment I never knew that my father was in 
his grave ! ” 

4k Now, my good sir," said the Inspector, 
courteously and with a persuasive smile, such 
as one would use to a child, or an idiot, given 
to his charge, “pray don't speak another word ; 
it'll be used against you — it will indeed ! " 

44 You may use it or not, as yon please. 
He who accuses me of so foul a murder is a 
base liar, before Qod!” 

Now M. Boumiewski, who, as soon as he 
had recognised his old friend, had turned pale 
and trembled like a shadow, but had quickly 
sh ak en off his tenor and regained his presence j 
of mind, stepped forward as Walter made his i 
protestation, and confronted the murderer of , 
his patron and friend. | 

44 Ah, serpent!” he began, 44 whom he, I 
with eo much love and fostering care in his 
bosom nurtured, supported, cherished ! Who , 
with eo block ingratitude roundabout didst 
tom, and with malicious hate, destroy, mur- 
der, plunder 1 can I with these filial, and all- ' 
unworthy eyes calmly behold, end not at onoe 
pursue, lend, dismember thee ! ’* 

So great was the frdthfol Curator's rage 
against the guilty son, that he would have 
actually fallen upon him there and then, but 
for the leetraining hands of the Inspector. 
Walter answered him never a word; but went 
away quietly by the tide of his oapturer with* 
out a single question or demur. And the 
mini flared up fiercer than before ; end the 
•Muunkted closes of the generations of the 


Fairleighs were burnt to ashes in the midst; 
and the Nemesis of the fallen race was gloating 
in its fall. 

Walter's first step after voluntarily ac- 
companying Inspector Sniffem to the County 
Gaol, was to secure the assistance of an acute 
and skilful lawyer; who, after a brie^con- 
sultation with his client, entered heartily into 
his cause. There was a month's delay before 
the case came on, and this was made use of in 
collecting materials for the defence. 

All the old interest which had formerly 
gathered round the tragedy revived. Few 
indeed ware found who could believe in the 
innocence of the prisoner, or in his chanoe of 
escape ; but these few, cheered by the energy 
and confidence of Serjeant Masham, predicted 
a triumphant acquittal. The court on the day 
of trial was crowded to exoess. The Attorney- 
General himself prosecuted, sad all the wit- 
nesses who gave evidence at the original in- 
quest on the body were brought forward to re- 
peat their assertions. Many members of the 
oldest county families were there, who, what- 
ever had been their esteem and respectjfor the 
baronet himself, had but little love or sympathy 
for the son. The Sergeant, however, tfcughiit 
of very little use to bring forward the usual tes- 
timony of friends to the peaceful disposition of 
the prisoner; the evidence of Boumiewski and 
the domestics as to the aggravated ill-will sub- 
sisting between father and sou Immediately 
before the murder would set aside any good im- 
pression which such a oourse might produce. 

And first of all came the prosecutor for the 
crown, whose duty in theory was to bring 
justice to light, but in practice to prosecute 
merely. Sir Coke’s oration consisted, firstly, 
of an exordium on the dignity and responsi- 
bility of Justice— to dear the izmooent, to 
punish the guilty, without prejudice (here 
Serjeant Masham took a suggestive pinch of 
snuff), and without respect of persons ; next, 
an ornamental effusion on the peculiar interest 
and importance of the case before us ; touching 
upon the nature of the filial relations, the in- 
jury wrought upon society by any outrageous 
contempt of the earns, and the salutary in- 
fluence of legal retribution, with much mm 
to a similar offset ; and then foUpwed a de- 
tailed aeoount of the circumstances attending 
the crime itself, and of the many weighty 
reasons whioh made it only too probable — and 
in this opinion bethought an enlightened jury 
must, however reluctantly, concur — that the 
prisoner was the actual door of the dead. 

44 The wit ne ss es ,” Sir Odke Smith continued, 
44 shall presently teH you the story hi their 
own words. Meanwhile let me onoe more 
impress upon yon, gentlemen, the salient 
points on which the strength of my accusa t ion 
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rest B t — tbs frequent and unrestrained quarrels 
of the prisoner with his father ; the previous 
loose vagabond life and reckless habits of the 
unhappy youth ; his great and pressing neces- 
sity far money ; the disappearance of the 
gems, and the aunultaneous settlement of the 
prisoaps’a debts, which brings home to him 
the suspicion of the theft, and provides a more 
cogent motive for the murder itself ; the flight 
of the prisoner, effected, as it shall be proved, 
almost immediately after the committal of the 
atrocious deed; the discovery of the knife 
under the prisoner’s window ; and the careful 
evasion of justice during the last five years. 
This, gentlemen, is a chain of evidence which 
I fear it will be vain for my learned brother 
to endeavour to refute, and which 1 think can 
scarcely fail to compel you to the conclusion 
that the prisoner is indeed guilty of the crime 
imputed to his charge.” 

Such were the principal points in the At- 
torney-General’s speech, and when, after an 
eloquent and impressive oration of more then 
three hours and a half, he at last resumed his 
seat, the Court held its breath for a minute in 
unmistakable horror. 

The examination of the witnesses educed 
nothing further of much moment one way or 
another, until 1C. Boumiewaki had, with con- 
siderable emotion and a good deal of indignant 
ejaculation — which was immediately smothered 
by the dignified junior — given in the evidence 
to which I have alluded above, and which, 
indeed, furnished the chief points in the case 
far the prosecution. At this juncture up 
jumped tiie learned counsel far the defence, 
who having settled his wig and fixed his little 
gimlet eyes upon M. Boumieweki’s face, the fol- 
lowing dialogue passed between them : — 

Mr. Masham. — “You have furnished the 
Court, 1C. Boumiewaki, with a statement to 
the effect that the prisoner had settled his 
liabilities to his more pressing creditors a day 
or two before the Sunday on which this 
murder was committed: and in support of 
your statement the agent’s reoeipt has been 
produced, bearing the date of Saturday, the 
23rd. Is this so ? “ It is.” 

Mr . Masham. — 1 * And will you tell the 
Court how you discovered the fact P ” — “I 
found the receipt among the prisoner's papers, ; 
on the Monday morning.** 

Jfr. Masham. — “ And this was the first 
oeessicn on which you knew that the prisoner 
hsd psid, or was intending to pay, his debts?” 
— “ It was.” 

Mr* Masham.—* 1 Now, I h o l d in my 
the burinsas diary of Mr. Whinstone, the 
agent to whom these three thousand seven 
hundred pounds were paid; and in it he 
names, as motived that day in part payment 


of the aooount, in a registered letter from 
Fairleigh, a draft on Messrs. Coutte and Co. 
far three thousand pounds. I ask you simply, 
did you draw that draft t ** 

Sir Coke Smith. — “ Now, really, my lud — 
really.” 

Mr. Masham ( having produced a desired 
effect). — “ My learned friend objects to the 
question. I won’t press it. Now come, sir. 
Do you know this writing? Look at this 
paper, sir, and tell me.” 

The witness turned ghastly white, and 
seemed as though he would choke. He took 
the letter in his hands, stared at it, and looked 
ready to tear it to atoms. 

Mr. Masham. — 41 Come, sir. Is that writing 
yours Witness (defiantly).—' “ It is ! ” 

Mr. Masham,.— “ With the permission of the 
Court I will read this letter.” 

Sir Coke Smith interrupted again ; but the 
Seijeant handed in his letter to the Bench, and 
it was decided that ho ahould read it. 

Mr. Masham (reads). — “ Sir, — I am desired 
I by my friend, Mr. Waiter Fairleigh, to for- 
ward to you, in payment of your account 
I against him, the enclosed draft for three 
thousand pounds on Messrs. Coutts and Co., 
together with (Ac. Ac.), amounting in all to 
three thousand seven hundred pounds Mr. 
Fairleigh will trouble you for a reoeipt by re- 
' turn of post, made out to him. — X am, your 
obedient servant, Hexhy Wilkinson.” 

The Court was in commotion. The excit- 
able witness was in a fit. and it was necessary 
i to remove him from the box. As for Seujeant 
{ Masham, he sat down calmly in his place, and 
I never rose again until it was his turn to open 
the case for the defence. 

His task, he thought, would not be a diffi- 
cult one. He hoped it had been proved to 
the satisfaction of the jury that tho witness 
Boumiewaki had, for some ulterior purpose of 
| his own, paid the debts of the prisoner to Mr. 
Whinstone, and had then, by the production 
of the receipt, fixed upon the former the sus- 
picion of tho theft which hsd bean committed 
on the late baronet’s prop erty * Improbable 
as this might have seemed, it was proved by 
the Buseian's own admission ; and we could, 
therefore, scarcely wonder at the unusual 
method employed in the transmission of the 
money by post. He (the learned counsel) 
was, moreover, in a position to assert, and he 
would presently prove his statement out of the 
mouth of a witness — he hoped with sufficient 
directness to prevail upon the mind of the 
jury — that the prisoner had informed Bou- 
mirwaki of his intention to quit his father’s 
roof on a long journey the Thursday before 
the murder was committed : that he had done 
this chiefly with the view of esceping from Me 
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auditors : that he had immediately left Eng- 
land without so much as hearing of his father's 
: that he had travelled abroad for nearly 
five yean, and had not heard of the tragedy till 
the night of the fire. The witness whom it was 
intended to summon in support of these etate- 
ments was a gentleman who had been pri- 
soner's companion during the whole of his 
travels, and to whom he had confided the 
exact position of his affairs. ... It was not 
for him (the learned Seijeant) to waste the 
valuable time of the Court by any untimely 
suggestions ; but for- this one thing he would 
contend — that much of the alleged motive for 
the crime on the prisoner's part was removed 
by what had transpired; and he thought it 
would be impossible for any jury to convict 
the prisoner of murder on the strength of such 
evidence as remained. 

It would bo useless for me to prolong my 
narrative. The reader must already anticipate 
the end. Walter Fairleigh was acquitted. 
The wretched Rounuewski, finding that the 
slow but sure hand of justice was overtaking 
him at last, put an end to his own life before 
the law had fixed its final grasp upon him. 
He died without confession, but no ingenuity 
is needed to fill in the outline of his career. 
He had carried on his plunder of the baronet's 
estate from the first moment to the last. The 
money he had amassed was an immense for- 
tune ; and though it legally reverted to the 
Crown — for it was invested in his name, and 
there was no direct proof of 1 its having been 
unfairly oome by — it was eventually made 
over to the heirs of the late Sir Walter. There 
is no doubt that on -the baronet's discovery of 
his first loss, Boumiewski had conceived the 
plan of throwing the suspicion on Walter, and 
had made a bold and all-but-suooeasfal stroke 
to rid himself at once of both the Fairleighs, 
and so make himself — as he contrived to do- 
th# temporary master of the property. 

Walter's own* assertion goes to show that he 
had himself seen the knife with which the 
bloody deed wae perpetrated in Boumiewski's 
own room on the evening of the last day of his 
father’s life, and it would of oourse be as easy 
for Boumiewski as for himself to throw it out 
of the window of his roam. 

Whether (he will by which the widow and 
her eon came into the p roper ty , to the un- 
natural exclusion of Lucy's son, was genuine 
or not, we can never certainly know. Walter, 
however, cheerfully abided by it He worked 
stea dily and honestly for his livelihood, and is 
now a man of some influence in the county. 
Thom is not a suspicion breathed against him, 
although hi was justified, even as he was 
accused, yn circumstantial evidence. The old 
line has pa s e sd away; but Walter has founded 


a house for himself, and there axe Fairleighs 
now living and working amongst us, who 
may ere long add wealth and honour to the 
ancient name. 

It is the firm belief of Inspector 
that if he had not been prevented by the fire, 
he should have brought home the guilt of 
the burglary which preoeded it to its proper 
souroe. His suspicions were roused from the 
first, and he think* that the crafty Busaian 
, knew it. “ And do you suppose that he was 
| one to hesitate at a bold stroke? If Mr. 

| Fairleigh bad not returned in the very nick 
of time, be would have been out of the coun- 
, try with one of the largost and most cleverly- 
obtained fortunes that ever a thief was blessed 
with 1 ” ' Lewis Sxbgbaet. 

41 THE 6ENIOB WRANGLER." 

This title, as probably most readers of Ohcb 
a Week are awaro, is borne by the student 
who stands first in the Mnnuj mathematic al 
examination for honours in the University of 
Cambridge. It is the 44 blue riband " of the 
Schools, and its adjudication is one of the 
most interesting ceremonies of the academic 
year. In the month of January the candiw 
dates for mathematical distinction present 
themselves for three days in the Senate House, 
the building wherein examinations are held, 
degrees conferred, and business transected 
in the University. Six hours a day for 
three days they are examined in the lower 
branches of their study, by four examiners 
appointed by the University ft am among her 
most distinguished mathematicians. Eight 
days afterwards a list. is published, containing 
the names of all who are considered qualified 
to compete for honours in mathematics. On 
the following Monday they enter for the seoond 
and more important competition; they are 
required to discuss the merits of quantise, 
determinants, and bordered Samians ; are 
daisied with light reflected from eooentrio 
mirrors, or refracted through lenses of every 
shape; axe oaUsd upon to explain the vagaries 
of the moon, or the wanderings of the planets ; 
to dabble in fluids, to observe the demeanour of 
rigid bodies, to remark .on the deportment of 
osoulating suxfeoss, and to oovsr reams of paper 
with symbols that the most advanced protomues 
of medijeval “black art" would have shrunk 
from abashed. Then oomee a pause; for a 
week the examiners ere cl ose te d with t he 
papers, and on a Friday the result is declared! 

Let us slip in at a ride door sod mount k> 
the gallery the! rune round the budding. It 
wants a tow minutes to the stroke of eight; 
the floor below is being tepidly btetled out by 
the living stream thstiepeuMg through tbs 
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entrance. There is a fur sprinkling of 
dignitaries and graduates in foe gallery, and 
a goodly show of harm eta. The examiners 
are conspicuous with their white-lined hoods, 
and they hold in their hands a bundle of lists, 
the contents of which are known only to 
themselves. As the minute hand of St. Mary’s 
dock approaches the hour, the buzz: below 
subsides; one or two feeble attempts at 
“ chaff'* are essayed by the bolder spirits ; 
hut undergraduate wit is rather flat before 
breakfast on a cold morning, and there are too 
many palpitating hearts to make jocularity 
congenial. Pale faces and anxious eyes are 
turned to the senior examiner (moderator, in 
university parlance), who, having chosen the 
most central position in the gallery, stands 
waiting as impassively as the marble statues 
below. The silenoe is for a moment almost 
oppressive ; then the quarters ring out through 
the frosty air; bang, goes the first stroke 
of right, followed by a dear voioe slowly 
pronouncing the expected words, Senior — 
Wrangler — Niven — Trinity. The spell is 
off, and a roaring cheer seems to shake the 
windows ; name after name is then Tead out, 
and the first few generally evoke fresh bursts 
of enthusiasm from their partisans. The 
Hats are then flung forth from the gallery, 
and flutter down into the crowd, which in- 
stantly breaks into as many straggling masses 
as there a^e examiners above. Each of these 
bands dutches frantically at the descending, 
papers, looking fropi above like an ever-chang- 
ing kaleidoscope of eager faces and hands. In 
a few minutes the paper shower ceases ; some 
give or reoove congratulations ; others hurry 
off to oonvey the news to anxious friends ; and 
the first act of the saturnalia is over. 

Turn we now to act the second. Time, 
10 a.n&M Saturday. The building is again 
filled ; but now the order of the occupants is 
reversed, and three of the galleries are filled 
by a dense mass of undergraduates ; below 
are dons and dignitaries, budding bachelors 
Of arts, and their admiring friends. Tho 
4t gods * above delight in noise: now taking 
a political line in hurras for some popular 
member of the government, or in groans for 
an unpopular character ; now devoting thom- 
atlvee to domeetao matters, and cheering or 
groaning by torn* the various university 
ftmetionariee on their entrance. Woe to the 
unlucky wight who forgets to take off his cap 
or hat. *' Gap, cap! hat, hot f” is shouted, till 
the majesty of the law is vindicated ; and as, 
by eoriom, certain official* always remain 
covered on this occasion, there is generally 
noise enough until the undergraduate mind 
fUsttnguiahas between the rightful and wrong- 
ful wearers. Now comes the Tice-Chaneellor, 
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preceded by two Masters of Aits, carrying 
silver maces. He retires to an ante-room, 
robes himself in scarlet, and takes his place 
on the throne at the upper end of the room. 
Some formal business is then transacted; 
after which one of the maoe-bearers comes 
down for the hero of the day. The crowd 
parts down the middle, leaving a narrow lane. 
Preceded by the mace-bearer, and led by tho 
41 father *' * of his oollege, the victor .in the 
gqmee of Mathosis advances to receive his 
c r ow n , welcomed by resounding cheers, which 
seem to say in every echo, “ Polmam qui 
meruit forat.” The statesman feels a joy 
when the garter is buckled on his knee, the 
soldier when thanked by his country, the 
priest when offered a bishopric ; but ]>erhapH 
their pleasure is not so keen and unalloyed as 
that of tho young "bachelor"' when theso 
grateful plaudits ring in his cars. 

Watching him kneeling to loceivo his de- 
gree, our thoughts run back to those w ho have 
already knelt there under the sumo circum- 
stances. The present century has seen five who 
have risen to the highest order in tho church, 
four eminent in tho law, and at least seven 
conspicuous in their pursuit of mathematical 
science. Some, -too, there ore "indignt 
morte perempti.” Can ono forget Leslie 
Ellis, disabled all too early in the fight ; or 
those two who in Into years have been cut off 
by a yet more untimely death — Savage and 
Parkins ? The one within six months of his 
suooess lay lifeless on the grass in the Cam- 
bridgeshire meadows, still holding in his hand 
I the wild flowers which ho was gathering when 
I death plucked him ; the other, ore he could 
do more than just taste the fruits of his 
labours, sank, to rise no more, while bathing 
in tho Cam? Others also are gone all too 
soon for friendship and for fame on earth, 
yet we fain would hope not without a richer 
" meed of praise ” in heaven. To-day has its 
special cloud ; one candidate is brought for- 
ward in a wheel-chair to motive his deg ree. 
It needs but a glance at the sad, pale free to 
see, without the ringing cheers which greet 
him, that this is ns ordtafay mdh. A foW 
months ago, and Mfilsr of Peterhouse was 
named as not unlikely to win the highest 
honour. An accident In the middle of the 
examination obliged him to retire from the 
contest May health soon return, and tri- 
umphs in years to some compensate for foe 
disappointment of to-day I 
No time, however, now for aad thoughts ; 
foe otrameny hi over, and fit Mary’s belle 
ring oat a merr y peel. Long Hfo and ffiture 
eaooeas to the Senior Wrangler of to-day < 
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A CLAIRVOYANTE’S REVELATION. 

Boms time ego I attended one of the stances 
of a well-known professor of electro -biology. 
It was held at a town about ten miles distant 
from my own residence, and as the proceedings 
did not terminate until a late hour of. the 
evening, it was nearly midnight when I started 
with a friend on my homeward drive. The 
night was dark, the road bleak and lonely, 
and our conversation, turning afi it naturally 
did upon the events of the evening, was of a 
weird and ghostly character, thoroughly be- 
fitting tho time and plaoe. Being a hardy 
unbeliever in tho supernatural, I had been 
expressing my soeptioism pretty freely with 
regard to the mysterious knowledge and won- 
derful prophetic powers which persons in a 
state of ooma are said to possess, and had even 
gone so far as to denounce the whole thing in 
sweeping terms as an imposture, when my 
companion, who had listened patiently to my 
display of righteous indignation up to this 
point, said, quietly, — 

“ Well, I daresay you’re right in the main. 
I’ve no doubt a good deal of that sort of thing 
is all bosh, and many of tho so-called profes- 
sors no better than rank impostors; but I 
think you go too far in denouncing all followers 
of Mesmer ; for I firmly believe that there are 
clairvoyants who are not impostors, and that 
many of their performances are such as it is 
impossible to account for by purely natural 
causes. Now, as an instanoe of this, I will 
tell you a very carious incident, for the truth 
of which I can myself solemnly vouch, sinoe 
I was intimately acquainted with the persons 
to whom it happened. Tho oiroamstanoes 
took plaoe in Paris thirteen yean ago. 

Among the moat intimate of our circle of 
friends at that time were two brothers, whom 
I shall oall Deemarets. Engine, the elder, was 
a wealthy banker ; Paul, the younger, was a 
literary man of omiderkbla talent. They 
were both unmarried and they lived together. 
At tho period I am all uding to, business 
•flhirs necessitated Engine's pretonoe in Si 
P eters b urg, and it had been agreed that his 
toother was to aoo om pa ny himon the journey, 
which was to take plaoe in October. 

One evening, t he atoning, in feet, of the 
day but one preceding that fixed for their 
departure from Paris, Bugdne went out to 
the purpose, ac he stated, of settling some 
money ma tt e rs , He waa absent from home 
all night, but that droumstanoe did not excite 
much attention on the part of hit brother 
tteul, Who knew him to be a man of irregular 
hnbita. The whole of the next day and right, 
however, p assed without his returning, and 


the morning appointed for their journey ar- 
rived. Surprised that he had not been home 
to make his preparations for travelling, Paul 
Desmarets repaired to the bank to ascertain 
the cause of his absence, under the impression 
that something had occurred to induce his 
brother to alter his original plan. To his as- 
tonishment not only was his brother not at the 
bank, but no one there had seen anything of 
him since noon two days before. 

This unusually prolonged and unaccountable 
absence of the elder Desmarets perplexed and 
alarmed the younger brother, for, knowing 
that Euggne had a considerable sum of money 
about him, he feared that he might have been 
robbed, and if not murdered, at all events 
severely injured. He made inquiries at all 
the places which he" thought his brother was 
likely to have visited, but could find no due 
to his sudden and mysterious disappearance. 

Paul Desmarets then consulted with three 
of his most intimate friends, with reference to 
the best plan of action to adopt. His friends 
recommended him at once to oommunioate 
with the police ; but Paul waa a curious fellow 
with odd fancies in his brain, and with no 
small amount bf superstition in his nature, 
and he declared his intention of enlisting the 
services of a clairvoyant towards unravelling 
this painful mystery. It was in vain that his 
friends attempted to dissuade him from such 
an absurd act, his obstinacy was not to be 
overcome. Accordingly, they made this ar- 
rangement, that Pa ul Desmarets and one of 
his friends should obtain all the assistance 
they could from a clairvoyant, whilst the other 
two visited the Morgue, where most musing 
men in Paris turn up at some time or other if 
they have oeased to belong to this world. 

There was at that time in Paris a Spaniard, 
by name Madame Huesta, whose feats off 
clairvoyance had caused considerable excite- • 
meat in all circles, and to her Paul Deemarets 
now went to obtain tidings of his brother. 

Madame being disengaged, they were ad- 
mitted into the house, and, on their stating the 
nature of their busineu, she was at once put 
into a state of ooma by her husband's mesmeric 
influence, and the questioning began . Th e 
clairvoyant oommenoed with a minute descrip- 
tion of the man whom she saw in her virion, 
and both Paul and hie friend confessed that it 
was a moet aoourets and unmistakable portrait 
of Eugtne Desmarets. The man thus described 
was walking, at the time she saw Mm, in a 
street of old Paris ; it Was night-time, and 
the lamps were tit Suddenly he halted 
at the door of a large, dark oorner house, off 
to outward a pp earance of which to gave a 
vivid picture, so minute and distinct in every 
detail that hoik Paul and Us friend felt tot it 
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would be very easy to discover it after each I 
plain directions. She then gave the following j 
remarkable and succinct aoooont of the man's 
further proceedings : — 

“ He rings the bell, the door is opened, and 
he is admitted into the hall ; now he is shown 
into a small roam on the ground-floor. It is 
brightly lighted, and there are two men seated 
at the table, one of these is much older than 
the other, and is bald. They rise from their 
chairs to welcome the new-oomer; they are 
both very tall, and the younger has a thick 
black beard and moustache. Now all three 
are sitting down ; the new-comer takes a paper 
from his pocket and shows it to the two others. 
They begin to talk loudly and angrily over it, 
and the elder of the two rises in a passion and 
shakes his fist at the visitor; the younger 
man whispers in his ear, and ho becomes calm. 
They talk quietly again. -Now the younger 
of the two men leaves the room, and the elder 
hands a paper to the visitor, who takes up a 
pen and, after writing some words, returns 
the document to the elder man. The younger 
now re-enters the room, with a bundle of 
papers — no, they are bank-notes — in his hand ; 
he gives them to the visitor, who, bowing to 
the other two, leaves the room and is shown 
out of the house. Now I see him again in 
the street alone, he stands there, looking this 
way and that in doubt ; at last he makes up 
his mind and walks briskly away. Instantly 
the door of the house which he has just left is 
opened, and the elder and younger men follow 
quickly in his steps. Now they stop: the 
younger one signs with his hand, and two 
other men cross thc etreet and join them, all 
four rapidly continue their walk. Now I see 
the first man again, still alone, he stops and 
looks around him. The place is lonely and 
dimly-lighted ; I think it must be a quai, for 
I see the lights reflected on the river. The 
night is very dark, and it rains. The first j 
man muffles his cloak about his ears and j 
crosses the bridge. I see four men oome out 
from the shadow of the wall and follow him. 
They are dose upon his heels, but I think he 
does not hear them. Ah! now there is a 
signal, and they all spring upon him at once ; 
they have him by the throat : he struggles, 
but cannot csy out. God of mercy ! they 
strike him onoe — twice ; he frills heavily and 
Ess quite still upon the (pound ; they bend 
owhua; now they lift him up in their arms. 

I cannot see plainly what they do, but there 
ia a dull heavy splash in this water— they 
have thrown the body into the river. Now 
they are all gone, and I can see no more.'’ 

You may gums the fedings of horror with 
which both Paul Deems rets and his com panion 
li s ten e d to this circumstantial narrative of a 


foul and bloody murder. Both of them were 
deeply affected by the startling revelation 
which they had just heard, and went away 
with their thoughts full of it. Paul, excitable, 
nervous, superstitious, believing every word 
of it; his friend, thoroughly bewildered, 
divided between belief and doubt, half-won- 
dering, half-fearing. 

When they reached Desmarete* house, they 
found their two friends awaiting them. 

“ We have seen him, 1 * they both exclaimed. 

Paul started. “ Dead f ” he asked. 

“ Dead,*’ they replied ; “ he was taken in 
the nets this morning.’ * 

So far, then, the clairvoyante hod been 
correct. Eugene Desmarete was dead, and his 
body had been found in the river. 

Before another hour elapsed, Paul was on 
his way to the Morgue. In the dead-houso, 
stretched on one of the slabs, stark and ghastly, 
he saw his brother, but there were no marks 
of violence on the body, except such as might 
easily have been caused by rough contact with 
objects in the water. A large sum of money, 
too, was found upon the dead man’s person, so 
that it was evident he hod not fallen into the 
hands of robbers. On the whole, it seemed 
more like a case of suicide than anything 
else. 

But Paul thought otherwise, and he had, it 
must be owned, some ground for his suspicions 
when the following facts were taken in connec- 
tion with the clairvoyante’s revelation. He had 
iittle difficulty in finding the street and the 
very house described by her ; in that house 
lived two gentlemen, a father and son, who, 
though only slightly known to Paul, were in- 
timate acquaintances of Eugene. The father 
had been largely in debt to the elder Desmarete, 
but on the very night of the deceased’s mys- 
terious disappearance, that debt had been paid, 
as a receipt in full for the money, signed by 
Eugene Desmarete, conclusively proved. It 
was a very large sum, nearly 1000/., and had 
been paid in notes. Now the money found on 
the dead man was all in gold, and did not 
amount to more than 90/. What, then, had 
beeome of the notes P It woe ascertained be- 
yond doubt t-k** they had not been anywhere 
about the person of Engine Desmarete when 
he was taken out of the river. Moreover, a 
pocket-book containing valuable papers, which 
the banker always oarvisd about with him, 
was missing. Hew was the disappearance of 
money and pocket-book to be accounted for 
otherwise than on the supposition that they 
had been taken from the unfortunate man by 
violence, and that bis struggles had necessi- 
tated his murder P There oaa be little wonder 
that Paul, finding the olairvoyante’s story so 
strangely corroborated in its Mails up to a 
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certain point should believe that it was also 
true beyond that point e 

The police were applied to and put in pos- 
session of the faots, but though willing enough 
to prosecute their inquiries, they declined to 
accept the dairvoy ante's revelation as evidence 
of the guilt of the parties whom Paul suspected. e 
And the matter dropped, for no further light } ' 
was afterwards thrown upon the mystery. 

Paul Desmarets is dead now, but to bis 
death he was convinced that that father and 
son were the murderers of his brother. 


I 

| 

l 


i 

i 


“ Now overy word of that story is strictly 
true, and I think you will allow that there 
was something in that woman’s rovolation 
which was out of the common way : you can 
scarcely apply the term imposture to a state- 
ment which was distinctly ascertained to bo 
truo as far as it was capable of proof, and that 
was through several very important points of 
the story. I say nothing about the truth of 
tho latter part of the singular narrative, yet I 
think you could hardly blame any reasonable 
mind far inclining to a belief in its veracity.” 

I was silenced, even if I was not quite con- 
vinced, by this extraordinary aneodote, and 
though I am still sceptical about supernatural 
agencies in the forms in which they now ex- 
hibit themselves, yet I sin fur less reckless 
than heretofore in my charge of imposi- 
tion. W. Dixon. 
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Husk! tUatrksf the elder tima, 

Caught tom an old barbaric rhyme, 

How the florae Sir Ralph of the haughty hand 
Haraeafd him for our Saviour’s land I 


* Tims ttfeth troth 1 ” thus the My raft*, 

* And a warrior must rest in Berthe’s tod { 

Three ysait 1st the severing sea* divide, 

And strike thou Isr Christ and thy trusting bride!” 

80 he buckled on the beamy blade, 

TjmtGaspar of Spanish Leon made, 

WtoeskUtsd stem Is the awful sign • 
Itmustbnmior the Lord and his tarnish’d shrine 1 

«>« trim. 


44 Now a long farewell 1 tall Stratton tower, 
Dark Bade ! thy fatal sea : 

And God thee speed, in hall and bowbr, 
My manor ef Bien-aimt 1 


“ Thou, too, farewell! my ohosen bride, 
Thou roe* of Bou-tor land : 

Though all on earth were fhlse beside, 

1 trust thy plighted hand.” 

44 Dark sea* may swell, end tempests lower, 
And surging billows foam ; 

The erase* ef thy bridal bower 
BhsUguide the wanderer hornet 


44 On ! for the cross ! in Jeeu’s land, 

When Syrian armies flee, 

One thought shall thrill my lifted hand, 

I strike for God and thee 1 ” 

®%e Battle. 

Hark ! how the brattling trumpets blare ! 

Lo t the red banners flaunt the air I 
i And see 1 his good sword girded on, 

The stern Sir Ralph to the war is gone! 

Hurrah ! for the Syrian dastards floe 
Charge ! charge ! ye western chivalry 1 
Sweet is tho strife for God's renown, 

Die Crass is up and the Crescent down ! 

The weary warrior seeks his tent 

For the good 8b Ralph is pale and spent ; 

Five wounds he reap'd in the field of fame, 

Five in hia blessed Mutter’s name. 

The solemn leech looks tad and grim, 

As he binds and soothes each gory limb ; 

And the girded priest must chant and pray, 

Lest the soul unhouseled pass away. 

Cfje Ctfarijrrp. 

A sound of horachoofs on the hand f 
And ha ! a page from Cornish land, 

41 Tidings," ho said, as he beat the kned; 

44 Tidings, my lord, from Bin-aim*. 

11 The owl ahnek’d thrice from the warder's tourer : 
The orown-rose wither’d in her bower : 

Thy good gray foal, at evening fed, 

• Lay in the sunrise stark and dead 1*’ 

44 Dark omens three ! ” the sick man cried, 

44 Say on the woe thy looks betito r 
“Matter! at bold Sir Rupert’s oalL 
Thy Lady Bertha fled the haUF 

Cfcf Scroll 

44 Bring me,” herald, 14 that scribe of fama, 

Symoou el Biddekah hi* name; 

With parchment skin, and pen in hand, 
t would devise my Cornish land ! 

“ Seven goodly manors, fbir and wide, 

Stretch from the sea to Tamar-side, 

And Bien-aimt, my hall and bower. 

Mettles beneath tall Stratton tower l 

44 All these I render to my God! 

By seal and signet, knife and sodi 
I give and grant to church and poor, 

In frana-almttgn far evermore I 

“Choose ye among the just, . 

And bid ton hold my lands hi putt* 

On Michael’S mom <md Mttfaday 
To deal tor dole and wateh mid pray 1 

41 Then bear me, ooldly, o’er the deep, 

’Mid my own people I would sleep : 

Their hearts shall melt, their prayers will breathe, 
Where He who loved them rests b e n eat h. 

44 Mould me in stone, as here I U*, 

My fboe upturn’d to Syria’s sky, 

Carve ye this good sword at my ride, 

And write the legend, 4 Trus and tried!* 

44 Let mass be said, and tequiem sung; 

And that sweet chime t loved be rang: 

Those sounds along the northern wall 
Shall thrill me like a trumpet-call !” 
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JOYCE DORMER’S STORY. 


BY JEAN BO NCOS UR. 


CHAPTER xu. 


mr sleep brought no 

^bpRSK^Ka** refreshment to Mr. 
* s Carmichael; hisalum- 
bers, though pro- 
tructed, had been fit- 
’ * ful and uneasy, and 

when he awoke ho 
dozed off again, ap- 
lU Mr*, parontly unable to shake off the 
Ml |p£ lethargy that hung upon him. Pa- 
>jj |V, tient Aunt Lotty sat in tho shade 
j \ of tho bed-curtains, where she could 
; y ' watch her husband without being 
aeon by him, for he had manifested 
r a sudden aversion to her presence. 
The sight of I)oris seemed also to cause him 
annoyance, therefore Doris did not venture 
into the sick- chamber. In Joyce alone he 
appeared to have confidence, though why this 
should bo was surprising to her, sinco she had 
been the one to evince distrust of him, and 
this she knew Mr. Carmichael had more than 
suspected. Possibly, however, the fact that 
she read him better than the others might 
afford him some inexplicable relief, and ho 
might oven feel thankful that she had partly 
penetrated his secret ; that secret whioh it was 
now beyond his power to reveal. For the 
strong man was utterly prostrate as he lay 
breathing heavily with half-unclosed eyes, 
and almost powerless limbs, and very little of 
consciousness about him, though now and 
then, ho made a faint effort to rouse himself, 
pnd his Ups moved slightly, as though he 
Would speak, hut the words he would have 
uttered died away in imperfect sounds. 

Once ho opened his eyas wide and gazed 
anxiously at Joyce, his lips worked as though 
he were endeavouring to tell hex something, 
whioh aha, drawing near, stopped down to 
listen to ; hut all in vain, for in spite of the 
earnestness with whioh he strove to make 
himself understood, die could catch no articu- 
late words. Aunt Lotty’s tears flowed fast, 
and she sobbed aloud. She drew the curtain 
book : M ‘What is it t oh ! what is it P ” said 
she, half pushing Joyce away , 44 perhaps I can 
understand lam?* 

And she *beai over the sick man, whose 
etrsngth had mss whilst hers was left. Her 
nwa ef him had vanished ; she was now his 
P*deotor f his guardian, he was so helpless. 


But she could understand him no better than 
Joyoe, yet with a little touch of quiet dignity 
that at once moved and surprised her niece, 
she said, — 

“ I think, dear, I have a right to be bore.” 

11 You have, Aunt Lotty,” returned Joyoe; 

41 it is your place and yours alone.” 

“ But you must help me, Joyco.” 

“Yes,” replied Joyoe, “ no one else shall 
come near.” For she still believed that there 
was some revelation that the dying man would 
try to make ; for that he was dying was plain 
to see, though the fact in all its fulness had 
not yet entered into Aunt Lotty’s mind. 

Mr. Carmichael, exhausted with his efforts, 
again sank into a lethargic sleep, from which 
at intervals he partially awoke with a gasp 
and stared wildly round. But he did not try 
to spoak again. In one of these intervals, 
after a hopeless, imploring glance at Joyoe, 
his eye fell upon a letter in Mr. Lynn’s hand- 
writing ; his eye dwelt upon it, and then again 
he looked at Joyce. Suddenly an idea struck 
her ; she wondered it had not ooourred to her 
before.. He wished to see Mr. Lynn — of 
oourso he did, the secret must be in some way 
connected with his sister. How far was she 
right, and how oould she convey comfort 
without arousing suspicion f for Aunt Lotty 
was eagerly watching every change of his 
countenance. Then Joyoe wondered whether ' 
Mr. Carmichael would hear, would under- 
stand her words. Yes, he mhst be capable of 
understanding, or wherefore the imploring 
look that had almost framed itself into a 
speech. “ I think. Aunt Lotty, .that Mr. 
Carmichael would like to know that Mr. Lynn 
is expected to-night,” she whispered, in order 
to prepare Mrs. Carmichael for what she was 
about to say ; then, turning to Mr. Ca rm i c hael, 
she said slowly and distinctly, — 

44 Doris thinks that Mr. Lynn will be at 
home to-night” 

Her intuition had evidently been correct, 
for a slight expression of satisfaction passed 
over Mr. Carmichael's foes, and ha remained 
quiet for a long time. And Amt Lotty, watch- 
ing him, felt her heart go oat towards him; 
felt that he was all the world to her, and that 
she oould not bear to part with him. Strange, 
one would think, after the lifo that she had 
led, fraught with to little affection on his 
part, to draw forth sooh deration. Bat eo fo 
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was; she had drawn up her own creed re- 
specting him, and had held tenaciously to it 
through everything. In her estimation Hr. 
Carmichael could do no wrong ; the fault lay 
PI her own inferiority, and so she had wor- 
shipped the cold, selfish man, prizing the 
scanty crumbs he now and then vouchsafed to 
throw to her ; and, as he lay there helpless, 
Aunt Lotty longed that he could speak but 
one word of pardon to her for any failure of 
duty she might have been guilty of. 

11 1 can't think of anything myself,*’ mused 
poor Aunt Lotty ; “ but I dare say Mr. Car- 
michael would be able to tell me of numbers 
and numbers of things I’ve done wrong, if he 
could only speak. I was always so stupid in 
seeing anything myself. Ah ! if he’d had a 
better wife.” And poor Aunt Lotty in her 
humiliation could have gone down on her 
knees and besought forgiveness for all her in- 
voluntary offences. 

Dr. Bennett looked grave when he saw his 
patient. “ I will be in again in the ovening,” 
he said. 

And Joyce, slipping after him, inquired, 
44 Is there hope ? ” 

“ None; he is sinking fast.” 

“ How long can he Last ? ” 

44 He may five until to-morrow morning.** 
Then Joyce began to calculate whether Mr. 
Lynn could arrive in time. With the utmost 
expedition, and provided the trains fitted in, 
he might reach Craythorpe by midnight, not 
before. Never had a day appeared so super- 
natnrally long. The clock seemed to pause 
between every tick it made, aB though the 
moments had suddenly become too precious 
to part with lightly. 

Aunt Lotty stole softly to the fire-place 
where Joyce was standing. “Joyce, dear, 
what does Dr. Bennett say ? ” 

“We can do nothing but watch,” returned 
Joyce, partially evading the question. 

But Aunt Lotty was not satisfied :• with a 
little sob, she said, “ Joyce, dear, you would 
not deceive me at such a time as this. Is 
there no hope?” And she gazed wistfully 
into Joyce’s face, as though Joyce were the 
arbiter of life and death ; her whole figure was 
trembling, and her hand convulsively clasped 
one of Joyoe’s. 41 The truth, dear,” she 
pleaded; 44 I’ll try to bear it.” 

44 Aunt Lotty, dear Aunt Lotty,” answered 
Joyce, throwing her arms around her, 14 we 
can do nothing but watch.** 

Very quietly Aunt Lotty disengaged herself 
from Joyoe’s embrace ; very quietly she re- 
turned to the bedside, and seating herself 
there, tenderly took one of Mr. Carmichael’s 
hands, and held it as though by so doing she 
could still keep him with her. Joyce could 


see that she never took her eyes from him as 
he lay breathing uneasily, and moaning feebly 
from time to time. Mr. Carmichael was 
dying! And there was something on his 
mind, something that he wished to get rid of 
before he died ; and yet, was he aware that he 
was dying ? Does a man always know when 
death comes so near? Is there always a 
prophetic voice that sounds the warning in 
the dullest ears P If so, he might perhaps 
have heard it, and the awful voice have urged 
upon him, “ Unburden thy soul; repent 
before it is too late.” Vainly it urged, for he 
would never speak again. 

Dr. Bennett came in the evening, but he 
could do no good; so ho went down-stairs 
and sat with Doris, who was quite banished 
from the sick-room, ns a nervous horror 
seemed to creep over Mr. Carmichael when- 
ever he saw her. And yet she was his 
sister’s child. Aunt Lotty could not under- 
stand it. 

But an inkling of the truth was dawning 
upon Joyce, yet how would it be ever known ? 
He was growing feebler, and midnight was 
approaching. 'Whether would Mr. Lynn 
arrive in time or not ? 

Bho listened and listened. The rain was 
falling steadily with a heavy drip-— plash! 
plash ! — so monotonously that it was torture 
to her to hear it. She seemed to feel each 
drop burst and split into fragments that were 
driving into her brain. 

At length she fancied she heard the distant 
rumbling of a carriage, but whether coming 
towards Green Oake or going away from it 
she could not tell. Now it came nearer and 
nearer, and then it died away. She was 
listening so intently that she could soarce 
tell whether the sounds were real or 
imaginary. It was quite painful. She put 
her hands over her oars for a moment to 
shut them out; then she listened again. 
No; there was nothing. Tea; there had 
been a stoppage ; she could hear the sound 
of wheels distinctly. Doris had heard it too, 
for the dining-room door opened, and then 
the hall-door. Doris was looking Hot. Mr. 
Lynn had come. Yes ; Mr. Lynn had set 
| off the moment he received Doris’s letter, and 
j had travelled without stopping. He was 
{ just in time. Mr. Carmichael languidly 
1 opened his eyes. 

44 Mr. Lynn has come,** said Joyoe, slap* 
ping to the bed-side, not knowing whether he 
would understand or not. 

But Mr. Carmichael did understand, and it 
seemed as if a momentary vigour were im- 
parted to him. He half raised himself. Aunt 
| Lotty was astonished, and thought that after 
[ all he must be stronger than the doetor 
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thought. But Joyce know differently. Mr. 
Carmichael was stUl in his half-raised position 
when Mr. Lynn knocked at the door. Joyce 
opened n. 

Mr. Carmichael's eyes dilatod as he looked 
upon his ancient foe, so lately brought into 
friendly contact with him. Did old memories 
flash into his mind, as peoplo Bay they do 
into the minds of dying mon, carrying him 
back through long, long years upon the rapid 
wings of thought ? 

Mr. Lynn took tho feoblo hand of the dying 
man in his, and tho dying man looked up at 
him. Thou came the terrible struggle for 
woids, tho shrinking horror, when ho found 
he could not utter them ; and the hoary por- 
spuation stood on his brow. Aunt Lotty 
turned uway her lace. 

“ Aunt Lotty,” whisperod Joyce, “ won’t 
you go down for a few minutes whilst Mr. 
Lynn is hero ? ” 

Aunt Lotty shook her head. 

“ But it will do you good. You won’t bo 
ablo to hold out,” and Joyce gontly drow hoi 
away. 

Sho gavo hor into Doris’s keeping, and then 
ro^Lruod to Mr. Carmichaol. When sho en- 
tered tho room she found Mr. Lynn still 
standing whoro sho had left him, gazing in 
mute companion on tho sick man, who was 
hopelessly endeavouring to mako himself un- 
derstood. 

During tho lost few hours Joyoo bad been 
pondering deeply, and as she caught tho be- 
soecliing glance of Mr. Carmiohael fixed upon 
her, her resolution was made, and, os if by 
inspiration, she took tho part of interpreter. 
Bending down she said, in a calm, distinct 
tone, — 

“ You would ask Mr. Lynn's forgiveness * ” 

A sudden gleam lighted for a moment the 
dull eyes of tho dying man. Mr. Lynn 
would hare spoken, but Joyce motioned him 
to be silent, and again she spoke. Clear and 
solemn sounded her voice ; so solemn that sho 
was almost awed by it herself, but some irre- 
sistible impulse oarriod her on. 

“ There is some trouble on your mind — 
some revelation you would wish to make, 
were it in your power. It is uot for me to 
know what this secret is, but I believe it to 
bo in some way connected with the pocket 
that Doris had from her mother." 

Mr. Lynn started, and Mr. Carmichael's 
dull eyes still gleamed with a strange, wild 
intelligence ; and Joyoe continued : 

“ You have in some way injured Mr. Lynn, 
and you would ask forgiveness at his hands 
for that unknown injury, whitih now will 
never be revealed until the secrets of all 
hearts are made known. Mr. Lynn,” she 


continued, “ will you give full and free forgive- 
ness to Mr. Carmiohael for any wrong he may 
havo committed against you ? ” and the dying 
man's eyes still shone with the strange hope- 
less light. 

Mr. Lynn hesitated for a moment. The 
past, with all its wrongs, rose up before 
him. What now injury could tbja 
have added under the garb of friendship? 
Joyce saw the hesitation and understood it, 
and involuntarily the words escaped from her 
lips — “As we forgive those that trespass 
against us.'’ 

Mr. Lynn was not conscious that she had 
spoken; the words fell dreamily upon his 
ears, as though some distant voice were whia- 
poring them; and his mind wandered far 
back to tho time when he, a little motherless 
child, had said his prayers at Mrs. Car- 
michaors kneo, and the mother of the dying 
man had been a mother unto him. 

Thon the dark shadow passed from his face, 
and ho gently took Mr. Carmichael’s powerless 
hand within his own. 

“ Hugh Carmichael,’* ho said, “ I forgive 
you for all known and unknown injuries as 
freely as I hope to obtain forgiveness of my 
own. May God forgive me as I forgive you." 

Tho gleam of light in the dull eyes shot 
forth onco more, once more the lips essayed 
to move, but in yaiu. The hoad sank book on 
the pillow ; one gasp, one choking sob, and 
Hugh Carmichael had breathed his last He 
was dead, and his secret had died with him. 

CHAPTER XXII. 

It was all over. Mr. Carmichael was dead 
and buried. The funeral train had passed in 
solemn procession through the village, and 
the rustics, standing at their doors, to watch, 
had all agreed that Mr. Carmichael's respect- 
ability was done justioe to, that he was buried 
as a gontleman ought to be. Oh, yo simple- 
minded, how little you heeded the satire con- 
voyed in your opinion. 

It was a spectacle that afforded the village 
much satisfaction ; there had never been such a 
funeral in Graythorpe before. The children 
gazed at it with awe and admiration, and played 
at frinerals for full a week afterwards. The 
hearse, covered with nodding plumes, was 
drawn by fonr black horses, whose mourning- 
trappings almost touched the ground; the 
mutes, with lugubrious faoes, marched with a 
slow and stately step; and the mouming-ooabhee 
come at even distances and moved at an even 
pace along. They had galloped in from Win- , 
stowe in the morning, but they wart not on duty 
then. They ha^ put up at the “ Lynn Arms," 
where refreshment was served to man and 
beast. The mutes were jovial at that time, 
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many questions when I go baok to Credlington. 
They’ll ell like to hear as much as possible 
about poor Lotty,- and I should like to be able 
to answer everything correctly. However, I 
must make the best use of my eyes in seeing 
what is to be seen ; everything depends upon 
me, for though your Aunt Jane is a very good 
woman, and I've nothing to say against her, 
still aho is not a Dormer, and therefore cannot 
be expected to have the faculty of seeing things 
with Dormer eyes." 

What the peculiar advantage of this faculty 
might be, Joyce could not determine, as it 
certainly had not helpod Aunt Lotty to a very 
dear- sighted perception of her husband. True, 
Aunt Lotty might be a degenerate Dormer, as 
Mrs. Letheby usually spoke of her as poor 
Lotty. 

44 It’s a wonder where the will can be,” 
said Mrs. Lotheby. “ There can be no doubt 
but that he’s mado one, though why people 
should hido away their wills in places where 
they c&n’t bo found is more than 1 can make 
out. You don't know of any other relatives 
beside Miss Carmichael, do you, Joyce F ” 

44 No.” 

44 Ah ! then I supposo the property would go 
to her after poor Lotty’s death.” 

44 Perhaps so,” returned Joyce. 

44 Perhaps so ! ” repoated Mrs. Letheby ; 

44 there's no 4 perhaps ' in the matter, that I 
can see. 'Of course it will, child, there's not 
the shadow of a doubt upon the subject” 

And Joyce made no answer, knowing that 
Annt Letheby held the doctrine that the 
opinion of a Dormer was not to be disputed. 

44 1 don't much like the girl,” continued 
Mrs. Letheby; 44 there’s something too restless | 
and uneasy about her. However, possibly she 
may be going to have a fever, for I'm sure her 
manner is very queer and excitable.” 

44 1 hope not,” said Joyce, quickly, with a 
half-fear that Aunt Letheby, being a woman 
of some experience in illness, might be right. 
And when they arrived in the drawing-room 
she managed to escape from Mrs. Letheby, 
who was deeply absorbed in a minute investi- 
gation of the ornaments and furniture. 

And a very thorough examination did Mrs. 
Letheby make, and considerable appraising 
talent did she develops in her estimate of the 
various articles. She uncovered one of the 
chairs to note the odour and texture of the 
damask beneath, die lifted up a corner of the 
handsome table-cloth in order to assure herself 
that the table was of the best polished rose- 
wood— - 1 4 and a thousand pities to oover it, 1 ' 
she oommsnted. 

She had been, as she expressed it, 14 pricing ” 
oomioee only a tow days before, therefore die 
was able to decide that Mr, Carmichael had 


given no mean price for these, 44 for I never 
saw handsomer — did you?” and she looked 
round in order to appeal to Joyce. Bnt Joyce 
was gone. 

44 Ah well, there's plenty to amuse one, 
without needing anyone to talk to,” reflected 
Mrs. Letheby ; 44 there's all the old china I’ve 
never looked at, nor the bronzes and the 
chimney ornaments, and I don’t know what. 
And in one's own sister's drawing-room one 
needn’t stand upon ceremony, so I shall take 
a good look at everything.” 

Which Mrs. Letheby accordingly did, and 
which formed the staple of her conversation 
for some time after her return to Credlington, 
thereby raising her to an unapproachable 
height in the estimation of her sister-in-law, 
who, in the same amount of time, had not 
been able to collect one-tenth part the amount 
of information ; and Mrs. Dormer meekly 
attributing the fact to her not being a born 
Dormer, solaced herself with the consideration 
that the next best thing to being a Dormer by 
birth was to be a Dormer by name.” 

(IV 6f continued.) 

A LEGEND OF SANTA SOPHIA. 

A few years ago it was impossible for a 
Frank to enter the mosque of Santa Sophia 
except in disguise, and at his proper peril ; 
just as, in fact, he might at this moment ester 
tho Beitullah at Mecca. The experiment wae 
onoe or twice tried ; and truly it makes one's 
blood run cold to realise the risks that men, 
aye, and women, too, have encountered for the 
sake of gratifying ouriosity. 

I myself, being only moderately adven- 
turous, should have left Constantinople with- 
out entering its most interesting building, 
had not my visit been happily postponed till 
after his highness Mahmoud had been gathered 
to his fathers. The tide of reform then eet in 
pretty strongly. Oamanlis began to send their 
sons to Paris for education, women reduced 
their yashmaks to the utmost of tenuity and 
scantiness, and Effondis talked of opening their 
houses for evening parties. Few of the old 
prejudices could hold their own against the 
tide of innovation. The tastes of civilised 
Europe, and the sympathies of educated men 
began to be recognised as respectable. 

So it struck the authorities that it was too 
bad of them to shut the Franks out from the 
mosques, especially from Santa Sophia, which, 
as having onoe been their own metropolitan 
church, might reasonably be supposed to be 
to them an object of peculiar interest Thus 
the famed building was conditionally thrown 
open to travellers ; the conditions being that 
a firman should sanction the entry in each 
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* particular case, and that ©vary party should 
be under the guardianship of a kawash from 
out of the legations. This latter regulation 
was perhaps neoassaxy to the safety of those 
concerned. The concessions of government had 
gone far ahead of the good-will of the people, 
and the devotees within the mosque would 
barely tolerate the presence amongst them of 
the giaours. Severe precaution was necessary 
to guard against outbreaks of fanaticism. A 
Very slight misapprehension might at any 
moment have given rise to a fatal tumult. 
Where usages were so unaccustomed, and 
Where so little allowance was mado for igno- 
rance. One could not go lounging through 
the building with the easy carelessness of | 
continental excursionists. You hod to do as j 
you were bid, and that too with a good grace ; 
pull off your boots, or put on papouches, and 
behave yourself ; or anon there would be with 
you a ferocious follow, with a green turban 1 
and murderous Damascus blado, who would 
quickly bring you to your bearings. 

The Crimean war has still farther modified 
this modification of discipline. During the 
period of what we may term the occupation 
of Constantinople by the Allies, the neck of the 
old haughtiness was pretty completely broken. 
Aimed force carried the day ; and soldiers 
went pretty much where they pleased, and 
did as they pleased. A bitter pill it was for 
the poor Osmanlis ; but it was kitnut — their 
destiny. They bowed to irresistible force, and 
bore the visitation with as good a grace as < 
possible. That visitation has of course left its 
murk behind it, and travellers now have slight \ 
experience of obstructive influences. But, in j 
my time, the adherents of the old school con- ( 
stitnted a formidable party. The government 
had not quite given up the custom of decapi- 
tating religious offenders. I believe that the , 
very last case of such an execution came | 
under my cognizance. Tho sufferer was an 
Armenian, who, having been induced to em- 
brace Islam ism, bad subsequently recanted. 
He was beheaded and exposed in the streets. 
Many persons will remember the excitement 
caused by ibis event, and bow it led to diplo- 
matic remonstrance, of which the result was 
an assurance that such a deed should not be 
repeated. 

I should probably Have bad nothing to say 1 
•bout my visit had matters been brought 
before me simply in an artistic or sesthetio 
light ; at least, not while “ Murray** Hand- 
book” is extant. Something, however, beyond 
tike repertorium of hand-books did come be- 
fore me ; something so extraordinary in eon- 1 
Uection with this venerated building, and with 
tike hopes therewith connected in the Greek 
ntind, that I think most persons will vote it | 
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worthy of reoord. That the entire account 
may be taken as visionary is no impugnment 
of its interest, which is found in the foot that 
the Groek community at Constantinople, and 
probably throughout the world, ding to an 
ancient hope, and accept as real what pro- 
fesses to be a recent demonstration of the 
soundness of that hope. The hope may bo 
extravagant, and the demonstration a mistake; 
still such mistakes operating on a national 
enthusiasm have before this produced mighty 
results. 

I went up to the mosque with what might 
be termed a mob of tourists, who, according 
to custom, had been waiting at the different 
hotels till some one should get a firman. 
This method has its recommendation, •>., 
pecuniary convenience, inasmuch as the un- 
divided expense of the fees vould bo con- 
siderable. But, of course, it brings you into 
rotation with anoongeaial spirits. Our party 
was mainly composed of Englishmen, and a 
highly prosaic set they wore. If any combi- 
nation of idiosyncracies could have availed to 
disclaim the spirit of the Traveller, we might 
have supposed such a combination to have 
been there presented. We had Bailie Niool 
Jarvie, redolent of the salt market ; we had 
Cheapside perambulating Pera. As for any 
notion of Pakeologus, or tho death-struggle of 
tho empire, wo might as well have appealed 
to men of wood, as to some of them. They 
know nought and cared nought about such 
things. They had come to too Constantinople, 
and there were the mosques to be visited. 
Voild tout ! 

Tho interior has, of course, been stripped of 
the tokens of its original dedication. Through 
the vast expanse reigns a stillness as of death. 
No one is shod, so every foot-foil is noiseless. 
Here and there, scattered over tho pave- 
ment, are groups absorbed in prayer. These, 
having finished the act of devotion, will ever 
and anon pass you in their exit, with an ex- 
pression of face that no euphuism could term 
amiable. 

Hushod into a stillness with which the 
sense of personal insecurity his something to 
do, you follow your leader till at last you 
come to a gallery, which, 1 presume, is one of 
those that wo know to have been reserved for 
the use of women. Hois we were, to a great 
extent, withdrawn from the obeemtion of the 
Moslems, and could venture to speak under 
otur breath. 

With us was, of course, a Oioerone. These 
professional demonstrators are apt to be very 
great bores ; but ours was an exception. He 
was well-informed on his topic, and net too 
exacting in his requirements. It happened, 

| also, that instead of being, as most of theee 
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people are, Italian or French, he was a Greek 
by nation and by religion. 

He stood ' before the wall at one extremity 
of the gallery. We all had been whispering, 
yet still seemed to be startled by the solemnity 
of his suppressed tones as he bid ns look at 
the part of the wall to which he pointed. 1 
There, sculptured in the marble, we beheld a 
large CEOSS I 

It seemed impossible that the thing could 
be true — that such a symbol oould be discover- 
able within the precincts of one of the centres 
of Mahometan devotion. Tet there it was, 
plainly incised in the wall, unmistakably 
visible to any one who might approach in that 
direction. To be sure, the gallery was just 
then entirely clear of Turks, and might be not 
much frequented at any time. IStill it seemed 
impossible to suppose this desertion so con- 
stant as to have prevented notice of the phe- 
nomenon. How could it have been brought 
about? 

“ Strange oversight, this,'’ said one of the 
party. 44 How came the Turks to forgot this 
when they cleared everything else out of the 
building, Luigi ? ” 

Luigi was the guide’s name. 

11 It has not been overlooked,” he replied, 

“ nor is its continuance willingly permitted. 
Did none here evor before hear the account of 
the wondrous cross of Santa Sophia ? ” 

None had heard of it. 

44 Yon must know, then,” said he, looking 
furtively around, although we had the gallery 
all to ourselves, 14 that you have before you 
what the Sheik-ol-Islam would give all the 
piastres in his treasury to put an end to if he 
oould. Often and often have they tried their 
best; many and many a ohisel has been broken 
against that wall. Yet there still stands the 
cross, and will stand till Islamism once 
more be driven across the Bosphorus. Mean- 
while, it is proof to them that they have not 
got the whole of our beautiful church. We 
still keep our hold on it, and some da y— —how 
soon who knows? — shall hays it back alto- 
gether.” 

We oould not say how far it was true that 
endeavours had been made to obliterate what 
was so palpably before us. But there it was, 
and we were quite sure that it would not have 
been willingly tolerated. 

The Grades are so superstitious, and ws, in 
our superiority, are so ready to condemn them, 
that it was not wonderful that we should have 
bean up to that moment ignorant of the 
wst en os of this cross, and of any legendary 
or special interest that might pertain to it. It 
Imd probably been deemed unworthy of men- 
tfoUf or if mentioned, the aooount had been 
wnotioed* Still* in that spot, and at that 


moment, it was impossible to be uninterested 
in any such story. So we begged Luigi to 
tell us all be knew on the subject. 

44 Gentlemen, ” ho said, 44 1 will gladly tell 
you, and the story is well worth the hearing. 
But I fear that some of your excellencies will 
be slow to believe what I shall say. I should 
be sorry to make such things the subject- 
matter of mockery.” 

On this point he was satisfactorily assured ; 
and, indeed, an air of solemnity began to 
manifest itself on all out faoeB. 

He then proceeded to give us the following 
account. What I write must be taken as a 
condensation of his words. 

44 When the final assault was made on Con- 
stantinople, and when the death of the 
Emperor on the breach had given up the city 
to the spoilers, the defenceless Greeks remained 
without farther resources. Their heroism 
might have prompted a prolongation of the 
struggle, even in the streets Cf the city, but 
their utter exhaustion precluded the notion. 
No more room for effort remained to them. 
Still their hopes were not quite dead. There 
was among them & firm conviction, grounded 
on the prediction of an anchorite, that when 
ordinary means should fail to prop up their 
throne, extraordinary means would be brought 
into requisition in their favour. A deliverer 
was to be raised from the dust, and under his 
guidance the hostile swarms were to be driven 
back in confusion. Surely their hour of 
greatest need was now oome : the shouts of 
triumph, mingled with the lamentations of the 
vanquished, proving to those whom sex or in- 
firmity had kept remote from the walls that 
all doubt was past. They were actually in 
the hands of the enemy. 

44 A rush was made from all quarters to 
Santa Sophia, as to their last citadel ; and no 
doubt from a persuasion that within that 
building, if anywhere, they might look for an 
extraordinary manifestation of suooour. It 
was soon reached by the torrent of advancing 
Mussulman. Mahomet had made a vow to 
stable his horse within the sanctuary, and 
the closed doom were a mere mockery of 
defonoe. 

44 As the invaders burst into the churoh, 
the eound of the solemn Litany foil on their 
ears, and seemed to strike them with a mo- 
mentary awe. But one fonatio gave the 
example of violence, and at once had a hundred 
imitators. With his maoe he smote down 
some of the oarved work of the northern, and 
oalled out to his comrades to seise their oap-< 
tivee. The unresisting crowd were smitten 
down on the spot, or led away for slavery or 
ransom. The priests manfully stood their 
ground, continuing their intonation of the 



service, till one by one they were hurried 
away. 

44 One priest seemed to elude all their at- 
tempts at capture. Sometimes the fluctua- 
tions of the crowd disappointed the grasp of 
his enemies ; sometimes the clouds of incense 
veiled him from their sight. He remained 
standing alone, and continuing the service 
when all the rest had been secured. When 
things were brought to this state he began to 
retreat. Slowly, and facing the Turks, he 
desoended from the bema, and passing through 
tip' vary midst of them, ascended the women’s , 
gallery — that very gallery in which we were ’ 
then standing. His wonderful intangibility , 
had naturally produced Borne trepidation 
among his pursuers, but still they continued 
to follow him. Tho wall that closed the ! 
gallery promised them at last an assured 
capture. But when they were on his heols, ! 
and when a hand Appeared to be actually on 
his shoulder, tbe grasp closed on nothingness, i 
and the priest had disappeared. ] 

“ This,” added Luigi, “ is the spot where 
this wonderful event took place. That cross , 
marks it, and will continue to mark it till the 
time of the Ottomans shall be fulfilled. Then ( 
that same priest will reappear and once more 
celebrate the sacred 4 Leitourgia,’ and the { 
Greek empire shall be re-established.” j 

44 And who was the priest P ” asked one of ] 
the party ; 44 and where is he stopping all this i 
time?” | 

44 He was,” said Luigi, too completely ab- ' 
sorbed in his subject to notice tho covert ear- , 
oasm of the inquirer, 44 ho was one whoso j 
coming had been long predicted, and who j 
would have saved the empire at the very last, 
had not our perversity stood in the way. j 
The holy Gennadius has declared it so to be. . 
But he has left behind him this token, and I 
while it endures, we shall continue to hope.” 

44 And have the Turks really taken mea- 
sures to obliterate it P ” 

44 They have done so, times innumerable; 
but whether they cut it out or put in a new 
block of marble, their labour is thrown away, 
and tbe emblem still presents itself. They 
have now grown wise enough to let it alone ; 
and as you observe the gallery is nearly 
deserted. You see that even Ali, the Kawas, 
will not come an inch nearer just eo as 
to keep us in sight.” 

And true enough it was. Ali had called a 
bait at the entrance, and there stood awaiting 
our exit. 

Luigi proceeded to explain that there was 
an especial interest about this legend at the 
than speaking. He informed us that within 
a vary short time previously an extraordinary 
aocorzenoe had taken place, which seemed to 


afford ground for expecting a speedy realising 
of the old hope ; and that all the Greeks were 
in a ferment on the subject. Into the detail 
of this occurrence he declined to enter at the 
moment, saying that we had no time for 
such recitals, unless we were willing to throw 
away half the advantage of our finnan. It 
needed no extraordinary degree of penetra- 
tion to see that he was unwilling to bring 
such matters fully before a mixed company of 
travellers. 

Now one might be bound to say that Luigi 
had never read Phranza, nor Ducas, nor so 
much as heard of Gibbon. Yet here he was, 
bringing up the self-same legend which they 
report as having prevailed at tho lamentable 
epoch in question. This coincidence was a 
strong argument of the persistence of a 
national faith. We read of a prophecy that 
44 The Turks should enter Constantinople, and 
pursue the Christians as far as tho column of 
Constantine in the square before Santa Sophia ; 
but that this should be tho term of their 
calamities : that an ongol would descend from 
heaven, with a sword in his hand, and would 
deliver the empire with that celestial weapon 
to a poor man seated at the foot of tho 
column. 4 Take this sword,’ would he say, 

4 and avenge tho people of tho Lord . 1 At 
these animating words the Turks would in- 
stantly fly, and the victorious Greeks would 
drive them from all tho west, and from all 
Anatolia, as far as the frontiers of Persia.” 
This pnest had evidently taken the place of 
the angel of the original tradition. Luigi’s 
reproachful admission with respect to the 
national perversity which had obstructed the 
fulfilment of this prophecy was well grounded 
on fact. It was easy to understand that the 
poople might retain faith in tho prediction, 
although it had not sufficed, in the first in- 
stance, to avert their ruin. Perhaps they 
thought that centuries of suffering and degra- 
dation had sufficiently purified them ; that the 
old impediments had now boen removed. 

It interested me much to hear Luigi’s 
story, and I could not, as my companions of 
the moment appeared to do, consign it to the 
limbo of mere travellers’ marvels. It was 
remarkable, if only for its antiquity. Be- 
sides, there was the cross on the wall of 
Santa Sophia. How were we to account for 
that undeniable foot P 

Many other wonderful sights in that won- 
derful city were brought beforo us that day. 
Every place, I think, was accessible to us ex- 
oept the mosque of Ayoub. At last came 
evening, and we were all dispersed to our 
respective domiciles. I sent for Luigi, and 
asked him what precise ground he had for 
asserting that any recent events had tended 
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to affect any hopes of the Greeks that 
might be connected with the legend of this 
morning. 

11 Signore,” said he, “these are matters 
about which one doos not willingly converse 
with strangers ; but since you inquire I will 
tell you that what has happened is no l$?e 
than this : the priest has appeared again/’ “ 

“ Have you seen him P ” 

“Not with my own eyes, but with those 
of Pietro Basiliki.” 

“ What do you mean, Luigi, by Beoing 
with anothor man’s oyos P ” 

“ I mean, your excellency, that Pietro is a 
man of probity, and knows not tho way of 
deceit. Ho has givon me so lively a descrip- 
tion of what was given to him. actually to 
behold, that I have had it set before mo just 
as though I had seen it myself.” 

“ And Pietro, a man of common sense and 
probity, nvors that ho has seen this priest 
with his own proper oyos P ” 

4i He doos.” 

This might l>o satisfactory to Luigi, but it 
did not content me ; it did not constitute 
him an actual witness. I knew that if, in 
after-days, I should haply montion tho ac- 
count, my words would go for little unloss 
I should be able to assert that I had con- 
versed with the witness, aoi-disant at lo&st, of 
tho phenomena. 

I therefore determined to betako myself to 
Pietro himself, that, be tho story worth what it 
might, it should at all evonts be mine at first 
hand. I ascertained the individual in question 
to be a shop-keeper in Pera, of good repute 
among his brethren, and remarkable for his 
urbanity to strangers. Whether he would 
have been willing to receive a stranger on 
such an errand as I proposed to myself is 
doubtful. So much mockery is encountered 
by these people from travellers, that some of 
the better sort beoome cautious, and unwilling 
to speak out, of matters pertaining to their re- 
ligious traditions. It must be confessed that 
this soepticism of travellers is not gratuitous ; 
it has been evoked by the tales of the Greeks 
themselves. However, it is just possible that 
the principle of not taking upon trust may have 
been carried too far. 

Luigi kindly enough entered into my 
anxiety. Having satisfied himself touching 
the bond fids character of my proceedings, he 
gave me a missive to Pietro, that he assured 
me would make all right. I had the great 
advantage of being able to speak Greek, as, 
though only a passing visitor at Constantinople, 
I had been much in Greece; this would of 
iteelf be a passport to Pietro’s good-will. I 
was introduced as a Prank Bflhndi on his 
travels, deeply interested in the fortunes of the 


Greeks, and in that capacity was recommended 
to my new friend’s good offices. 

Pietro proved to be a vendor of oil, dwelling 
in a remote comer of Pera. One less pre- 
oocupied than I was might have found amuse- 
ment in the accessories of his store. To look 
on those mighty pots was to go book to the 
dreams of boyhood — to Morgiana and the 
Arty Thieves. But I was anxious to cate- 
chise my man, whom I descried in the dusky 
background of his shop, and I therefore ad- 
vanced with my credentials. 

He rose respectfully and gracefully. His 
reception would have been entirely that of a 
courteous gentleman, had it not been for that 
tinge of servility which even well-bred Greeks 
contract in tho atmosphere of StambouL He 
would have furnished a strange contrast to one 
of our own “ oil and Italian merchants.” 

Naturally enough his first idea was that I 
was a brother of the trade, and had come to 
him with a commercial object. The letter of 
introduction whioh undeceived him, brought a 
change over the expression of his fhoe. He 
became perceptibly solemnised, with, as it ap- 
peared to me, an air of exaltation and dignity. 
He eyed me curiously for a minute before he 
spoke to invite me to enter his house. We 
passed into the kind of M peristyle ” that forms 
part of the plan of most of the well-to-do 
houses in this quarter. Of course we went 
through the indispensable preliminaries Of 
pipes and ooffoe and sweetmeats. 

Luigi had shown his knowledge of human 
nature when ho surmised that Pietro would be 
a more willing witness when examined in his 
own vemaoular. I might have beaten about 
the bush long enough had I been unskilled in 
Romaic ; but the fact of being able to speak 
the language was evidenoe of Fhilhalleniam, 
and Pietro soon proved communicative. His 
story was wonderful enough, and if given with 
all its accessories, would be long. In sub- 
stanoe it amounted pretty much to what 
follows. 

On a oertain night, not long before tho time 
when my informant spoke, Pietro had retired 
to' rest, after having duly secured histnagaaine. 
Nothing particular had been weighing on his 
mind, nor was he constitutionally fanciftiL The 
house was buried in the stillness of the hour, 
end he himself in profound repose. 

A knocking at the outer door mingled iteelf 
with the machinery of his dreams, as such 
noises will, before they thoroughly rouse the 
sleeper. At last the reel broke through the 
charmed circle of the fantastical, and he jumped 
up, thoroughly awake, to hear the eame notes * 
continued at intervals. 

The event was extraordinary, for his busi- 
ness scarcely laid him open to night-sum*- 
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nionmgs. His first notion 'was of some disaster. 
Fires are notoriously common in that city, and 
he thought of fire, but failed to detect by eight 
or smell any token of such misfortune. Ho 
went to the window, whence he was ablo to 
look down at the door. There stood a figure j 
in the door-way that was evidently that of a ‘ 
priest or kaloyer. I 

* • What do you want ? ” crie<l Pietro. ! 

“ Hasten/ 1 said the person, 44 descend, and , 
it ftball he told you what is required,” and 
without any intermission the knocks at the 
door were continued. 

Pietro was unwilling to take so much 
trouble, and bis wife who had joined him in 
his look out, encouraged him in his disinclina- 
tion. She was afraid of this strange visitant. 

“ Go away, old man,” she cried, 44 and leave 
Ufl in peace ; let ns slumber to-night, and 
Pktro shall do your bidding in the morning.” 

The man looked up at the window, full in 
their faces. From that moment there was no 
more hesitation in doing his bidding. The 
halo of some indescribable) influence was about 


fared with them, and they entered. To the 
astonishment of Pietro it was lighted-up and 
thronged with worshippers, but they were not 
such as were wont to be found therein. They 
were Christians, and the symbols were Chris- 
tian that overywhero mot his eye. The 
sanctuary was arranged in duo ordor, the 
priests were officiating, and as he ontored the 
full-toned choir was chanting the liturgy of 
St. Basil. Some one took from him tho vessel 
that he was carrying, and he no longer saw 
the kaloyor who had brought him to the 
1 temple. 

The service was performed with great pomp 
and splendour, and when the concluding 
sentences had been uttered, the throng began 
to depart. With them Pietro left the church, 
and made his way down to the place whoro 
the caiquo had been left. There ho found it, 
but without the boatman, and so ho passed 
back to Pera and to liis own house, whoro ho 
found his wife waiting his arrival, and 
anxious for his history. 

This is in substance the story'. It is, to 


him ; the woman no longer sought to retard 
her husband, and he was ready to obey. What 
his face was like they could not say ; but it 
conveyed to them an idea of majesty and 
meetness for command. 

Pietro descended to admit tho kaloyer. 

u What is it, most reverend papas, that you 
require ? ” 

44 Fill me,” he replied, 44 a measure of such 
an oil, and follow me.” 

How this oil is of a kind only used in re- 
ligious services ; it is, I believe, of tho nature 
of what is generally termed opobalsamum. 

Pietro proceeded to execute tho mandate 
with the assistance of his wife, tho priestly 
visitant remaining the while outside. 

He lifted the required measure of oil on his 
shoulder, and declared himself ready to pro- 
oeed in attendance on the priest. They 
•allied forth into tho night, bearing no 
lan thorns, and got past unchallenged by the 
W*tch (who, be it observed, apprehend all ! 
persons abroad at night without lan thorns), 
and so passed on till they came down to the 
waters of the Golden Horn. 

Here a caique was awaiting them, and 
into it they entered. PietreToould say nothing 
about the rower, except that he was not an 
ccdinary caique-dji. He was too much per- 
turbed in spirit to take clear notes of pasting 
occurrences. As he drew near to the Stam- 
benl side a sense of consolation stole over 
Mm. Who and what his companion might be 
he could not say, but he felt that they were on 
Hi errand of good. 

They stepped on shore, and pursued the 
direct way to Santa Sophia. No one inter- 


say the best of it, extraordinary ; especially 
when taken in connection with the matter-of- 
fact evidence of tho cross left within the 
edifice of Santa Sophia. 

It is not wonderful that Piotro’8 oommont 
on this adventure, and the comment of all 
those who treated it as a reality, should have 
been an assertion that the foretold monk was 
about to return, and that the Greek polity 
and dynasty were about to be re-established on 
tho Bosphorus. Regarding the story, as we 
do, from a distance, morally and topically, it 
may seem strange that the aooount should 
have met a wide acceptance. But wo cannot 
be severe on their credulity. The marvellous 
phenomenon on tho wall still meets their eye 
and maintains a protest against the present 
usurpation. Should a foreigner seek to ex- 
plain away the vision of Piotro, they would 
beg him, in the first instance, to aooount for 
the fact storing them in the face. How 
comes it to pass that that symbol has been 
allowed to remain on the walls of Santa 
Sophia ? A. OzUBLES. 

A JOURNEY TO THE MOON. 

i. 

Tvs lost to much on this 44 dull earth,* 4 
Who'll take a journey to tha moon } 

2*11 sea them fitly furnished forth, 

With frM fr sod fork sad silver spoon. 

n. 

With sandwiches to last a week, 

Besides a cask of Bass's ala ; 

And they must not forget to speak 
If tbess supplies should thanes to fail. 




CELTIC SUPERSTITIONS. 


And now Til try to make a list 
Of all that 1 would fain re cover, 

The thousand chances lost and missed! 
Including once a faithless lover. 


No loss, you'll say, (but this apart,) 

I don’t remember if 1 named it , 

1 very nearly lost my heart, 

Hut that came back, os no one claimed it. 


The mcks of pins, the coils of thread— 

The tings and atringn, and tics and laces; 
The hooks I’\<* lost as soon us re id, 

The countless kni\cs and pencil-cases, 


Are trifle* all not worth a thought* 

Comp ired to wliut the po*t h is cost mo, 
The blight ideas bj fumj wrought, 

Those active “ sons of toil” haw lost me. 


The gems of *it, the doint) turn 
That Hpurklod in cm h missing packet, 

The “thoughts that breathe und molds that 
burn/ 1 

I wish they’d burned tbo postman’s jucket ! 
VIII. 

All these I now mil) freel) name, 

The world will neier bo the wiser, 

Will never grant me praise or blame, 

Or turn ou me as cnticiser. 


To “ Grand St. Martin’s, ” day by day 
I pen my sorrowful complaining , 

And though they hear my mournful lay, 

'Tis very small redress I'm gaining. 

x. 

They treat me with profound respect, 

They'll give my case their “ best attention 
But that is all I now expect, 

And thank them for their good intention. 

XI. 

So, as the very last resouroe, 

I've thought me of the moon's bright round, 
Where some one mid, (who’s dead, of course,) 
44 Things lost on this dull earth are found.” 


They say the railway starts to-night— 

I mean the railway to the moon ; 

I hope the stars will lend their light, 

And not turn off the gss too soon. 

xru. 

I’ve taken just e u million " shares ; 

They tell me 'tis a splendid venture ; 
To-morrow week we'll raise the fares, 

And then “ retire ” each old debenture. 

xiv. 

And if ’tis not an idle boast, 

And fortune «4ds this speculation, 

Vl\ jp rsw e n fo the general post! 

And havo a general reformation. 

Jxssioi Bakkih. 


CELTIC SUPERSTITIONS. 

Addison, in an early number of the 
“ Spoc tutor,” gives an amusing account of 
eomo of iho superstitions prevalent in bis day, 
and of the disagreeable results that happened 
to himsolf in consequence. How that on one 
Occasion at dinner his hostess looked upon him 
With great suspicion for spilling the salt in her 
direction. No wonder indeed, since the battle 
of Almanza and the downfall of a pigeon- 
house had followed a similar mishap on the 
part of the servant some time boforo. How 
he hod to lay his knife and fork parallel, 
instead of crosswise, lest he should thereby 
portend a catastrophe no doubt much more 
terriblo than a battle. A portent of steel 
could mean, nothing else than a general 
war if a grain of salt foretold a battle. He 
tells us, moreovor, that the same good lady 
would not suffer her little son to begin to 
write a now hand on Childermas- day. Being 
in a certain company, an old woman remarked, 
to the consternation of the assembly, that 
there were thirteen in the room. Some arose 
and wore about to leave, when a friend of his 
announced, with ingenious casuistry, the in- 
teresting fact that in reality there were four- 
teen present, and that, instead of portending 
that one should die within the year, it was 
plain that ono should bo bom. Addison re- 
marks, 44 Had not my Mend found this expe- 
dient to break the omen, 1 question not but 
half the women in the oompany would have 
fallen sick that very night.** 

We consoled ourselves until lately with the 
thought that all these things had now passed 
| away; that the reign of superstition was 
ended, destroyed, says Carlyle, by the French 
revolution. Conoeive our astonishment when 
wo read in the public papers a statement 
made by the Registrar-General in Scotland, 
that in Scotland there are more marriages 
celebrated on the last day of the year than all 
the rest of the year, and that when the last 
day of the year happens to be Saturday no 
ono gets married on it. And apparently in 
explanation of this most inexplicable state* 
ment, he avers that no man oommenoes a 
new work on Saturday, lest he should not live 
to finish it. Now the Registrar-General is 
presumably the gravest man in Soatiand, from 
his having death and the great changes of 
life always before him, and he is eg officio the 
driest and most practioal man in the kingdom, 
from his solely dealing in statistics. It is 
therefore impossible that this could be a Joke, 
much less a joke on all Sawneydom. Fads , 
are stubborn things. What than must sta- 
tistics be P The fret then is, as the statistics 
show, that there is much superstition or the 
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relics of it in the land of cakes in the middle 
«f the nineteenth century. We almost 
imagined that we were sprited beck to the 
ninth, or earlier, to the old Celtic times, when 
a king could not do one thing on Monday, 
another thing on Tuesday, and when there were 
cross or unlucky days marked and avoided in 
every month. 

It used to be a common thing for sailors to 
refuse to go to sea on a Friday. We hear 
nothing of this in these steamboat days. 
Steash has made every day alike. Steam has 
boon a great reformer, and in the matter of 
popular superstitions has been the great Re- 
former. Wherever steamboats and steam- 
engines appear, superstitions disappear, ghosts, 
fairies, witches, are speedily forgotten. Who 
ever heard of a ghost in a railway station, or 
of a bewitched cattle-truck, or of a haunted 
saloon-carriage. The thing is impossible. 
The most expert seer could not find a ghost in | 
a first-class waiting-room— could not even ' 
imagine such a thing. Ghosts like very dif- i 
ferent quarters : old houses, wainscoted rooms, 
secret passages, and scanty visitors. 

These superstitions are now rapidly passing 
away, after having a long sway in these 
lands. Some of them are very old. It may 
not be uninteresting for us to give some of 
the earliest — those of the Celts, and eince we 
know little of the Celts of Britain, we will 
deal with those of the Celts of Ireland. 

Some of the most curious are those respect- 
ing the kings. There were a certain number 
of unlucky things that each king was prohi- 
bited from doing. These were called gtasa. 
They are enumerated in the old Celtic hooks. 
For instance, the King of Ireland was not to 
allow the sun to rise upon him on his bed in 
Tara. He was prohibited from alighting from 
his horse on a Wednesday in Magh Breagh 
(Bragia), or from crossing Magh Cuillin after 
sundown. He was not allowed to set out on 
an expedition against North Teffia on a Tues- 
day, or to go in a ship upon the water the 
Monday after Bealltaine (Mayday), or to 
leave the track of his army at a certain place 
on the Tuesday after Sam train (Allhallows). 
The Bing of Leinster was not suffered to 
travel the road to Dublin on a Monday; 
and it was considered extremely unlucky for 
him to ride across Magh Maistoan (Mullagh- 
mast). The King of Munster was prohibited 
from enjoying a foast at KRlamey from one 
Mo nday to another. No doubt some king 
had suffered from a week's carouse at the 
L e h . e S' The King of Connaught was not to 
Wear a speckled raiment, nor ride a speckled 
hone at a certain place, on account of ill- 
hick } and the^ Bing of Ulster was shut out 
Of a large district in his dominions during tbs 


month of March, from a similar consideration. 
These were geasa that applied only to the 
kings. There were, however, a great many 
days in the year which were looked upon as 
cross or unluoky days by every one. O’Curry 
has given a list of these, which may prove in- 
teresting to some inquirers into these matters. 
Some of the numbers are illegible : — 
January, 1, 2, 4, 0, July, 10, 20. 


15, 17, 19 August, 19, 20. 

February, 10, 18 September, 6, 7. 

March, 2, 19. October, (?) 

April, 5, 7. November, 5, 19. 

May, 7, 8, 15. December, 7, 8 (?). 

June, 4, 15. 

These were the unlucky days in the Celtic 
calendar. O’Curry was ennblod by them to 
find out the month of a certain expedition said 
to have turned out disastrously on account of 
the day it was undertaken on. 

There was a very curious notion in old 
times that a properly qualified poet had power 
to kill by means of his verses. It was con- 
sidered the best guarantee of his poetic powers, 
if his satire hod this effect. He had also 
power to cause blemishes on the persons of 
his enemies by the same occult process. 
Strange as it may appear, this was the general 
belief for many centuries all over Celtic Ire- 
land, and, if wo mistake not, traces of it may 
be found in Ireland to the present day. 

In the Brehon Laws some of the practices 
of the pagan poets are mentioned. There was 
a certain incantation performed thus: “ The 
poet placed his staff upon the person's body, 
or upon his head, and found out his name, 
and the name of his father and mother, and 
discovered everything that was proposed to 
him in a minute or two. But St. Patrick 
abolished these three things among the poets 
when they believed, as they were profane rites. 
For the Teinm Laegha (just mentioned) and 
Imua Forosna could not be performed by them 
without offering to idol gods." In a note a 
deecription of the Imus Forosna is given: "The 
poet discovers through it whatever he likes or 
desires to reveal. This is the way jn which 
it is done : the poet chews a hit of the flesh 
of a rod pig, or of a deg or oat, and he conveys 
it afterwards to the flag (stone) behind the 
door, and pronounces an incantation on it, and 
offers it to his idol gods, and he then invokes 
his idols ; and if he obtains not his desire on 
the day following* he pronounoes invocations 
over both his palms* and jnvokes again unto 
him his idol gods, in order that his sleep may 
not be interrupted; and he lays his two 
palms on his two cheeks and falls asleep ; and 
he is watched, in order that no one may inter- 
rupt or disturb him, until everything about 
which he is engaged is revealed to him. St. 
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Patrick abolished this and the Tainm Laegh- 
dha, and he adjudged that whoever would 
practise them should have neither heaven nor 
earth, because it was renouncing baptism.” 

There was also a belief in the efficacy of 
charms, a belief which has not yet been for- 
gotten. In the Brehon Laws there is mention 
made of a fine for killing a dog by giving it 
a charmed morsel to test the charm, and see 
if it has virtue. In the same laws there is a 
fine for breaking bones from a churchyard, 
and the comment on tho passage says that 
this was done to get the marrow out of them 
for sorcerers. 

Another curious belief was that a person 
might bo made insano by throwing at him a 
wisp saturated with a charm. It was also 
generally believed that in a good king’s reign 
the harvests would bo plentiful, much fruit 
would be on the trees, and a bountiful supply 
of fish in the rivers. 

With regard to tho brehous, or judges, thore 
wore some very curious notions. It was be- 
lieved that when they passed false judgments 
blotches appeared on their faces. This is dis- 
tinctly afiirmod with regard to several of them 
in tho “ Comment on tho Brohon Laws.” 
This reminds one of tho answer of a celebrated 
drinking Scotch judge of the good old times, 
as related by Dean Ramsay, in his * * Boininis- 
concos.” When asked one morning, at his 
club, about a suspicious mark on his nose, ho 
replied, “ Gentlemen, I have a most extraor- 
dinary circumstance to relate to yon, that hap- 
pened to me last night. When going homo 
from this dub the pavement at one place up 
street, strange as it may seem, rose up and 
struck me in tho face.” Thero was a cele- 
brated Irish judge, named Morann, possessed 
of a singular collar which had the property of 
extending down upon him and forming an 
elegant and appropriate ornament when he 
gave judgment rightly, but which, when he 
erred, judged hastily or wrongly, tightened 
about bis neck almost to strangulation. One 
judge is said never to havo given a falso 
judgment because he always dept a night be- 
fore deciding— a very proper course, which 
might be followed with advantage in our 
own time. 

As to augury amongst the Odts, Dr. Todd 
says that the different methods of it are 
iummed up in the following lines of St 
Oo himbkill — 

Our fete depends net on sneering, 

Her on a bird perched on e twig, 

Nor on the root of a knotted tree, 

Ner on the noise of dapping hands. 

Better is He in whom wt trust, 

The Family the Oxa, end the Box. 


CONCERNING THE GRAPHOTYPE. 

As chroniclers of novel matters of interest, 
literary and artistic, it becomes us to say a 
few words upon a new art-process for the re- 
production of drawings, which has been before 
AM^pngliah artistic world for a few months 
pea*, and which has for its object the super- 
seding el the process of wood-engraving, as too 
troublesome and expensive for this rapid age. 

In order to appreciate the merits or value 
of a process that is to supersede a system in 
use, it is necessary that we should look a little 
into the weak points of that which is to be 
superseded ; and henoe we must ask the good 
reader to give a moment's attention to the 
principle of illustration by what are called — 
with small dignity when we consider the 
labour of producing them — wood-outs. The 
principal value of a wood-engraving lies in 
the circumstance that it o&n be printed along 
with the type which forms tho text it is in- 
tended to illustrate. This applies to no other 
mode of illustration : a lithograph, or a copper- 
plate, or a steel-engraving, must be printed 
separately, at a different press, and by a 
different method from that used in type- 
printing ; and such processes are, therefore, 
unfit for ordinary book or periodical illus- 
trations. But in order that an engraving 
may bo printed with the type, it is of oourse 
necessary that it be like the type in its 
character ; that is to say, all those parts which 
ore to receive ink and give it off again to the 
paper, must be raised, or in relief, while all 
the parts that are to leave dean paper must 
be hollows. Now just look for a minute at 
any good wood-cut, and you will easily see 
what labour is required to secure these con- 
ditions. First of all a block of hard box- 
wood has to be prepared of uniform thickness, 
and with a perfectly true and smooth surface. 
Upon this surface the artist draws his picture 
with pencil or fine brush, just as he would 
on a sheet of paper. Then the block is 
placed in the engraver’s hands, and then the 
tedious part of the labour commences. Every 
portion of the surface not oovered by an ink 
or pencil line has to be cut away to a alight 
depth so as to leave the said lines standing 
in relief. Look for a moment at the deiioate 
dots and lines, and what is more, examine 
oloeely the complicated cross hatchings upon 
which the artist relics for his effects, and you 
Will easily be able to oomprehend the enormous 
labour required to out away the thousands of 
interstices between these, so as to leave the 
artist’s lines intact. A vast amount of labour 
is thus oongumed In the produotion of a 
angle illustration ; and it is skilled labour, 
too, for your wood-qngtaver must be soma- 
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what of an artist to do bis work properly. The aoid not only eat down into the plate, but ex- 
cost of good wood-out illustrations thus be- tended its action horizontally underneath the 
comee an alarming item in the expenses of a lines, and either entirely eat the fine lines 
book or periodical. away, or so undermined them that they 

The principal weak point about wood- crushed under the pressure of the printing 
engraving, therefore, is the outlay it involves, operation, and so rendered tho block valueless. 
But artists will tell us of another evil that Wood-engraving had little to fear from 
they sometimes have to suffer from it. From either of these rivals, but now at length a 
what we have just said, it will be understood V rather more formidable opponent has come 
that the artist is at the mercy of the wood- forth to claim a portion, at least, of the 
engraver, upon whose talent and care he has to ground it covers. The new process has been 
rely for tike proper rendering of the style and called the “ Graphotype ; *’ and its invention 
character of his drawing. The subtle little affords an example of the frequency with 
touches of the pencil that go to produce per- which simple accidents bring about discoveries 
lection in a sketch, and stamp the hand and that have baffled all attempts at direct solu- j 
manner of the artist upon it may, by the most tion. A draughtsman and wood-engraver of ' 
trifling modifications on the part of the notoriety in New York was making a drawing 
engraver in cutting round them, be so upon a box- wood block, and having made an 
perverted as to entirely alter their meaning. ! error was painting it out, as is customary, 
The fact is that, in a wood-engraving, we do 1 with a white pigment. Tho material he used 
not see the actual drawing of an artist, but { for the purpose was the white enamel taken 
that drawing translated by the engraver. The off by a moistened brush from the surface of 
fidelity with which tho engraver actually does ' an ordinary glased visiting-card, printed from 
render the artist’s touch is almost marvellous: ; a copper-plate. By degrees he removed all 
as Mr. Holman Hunt observed, ** the merit of the composition forming the enamel, and then 1 
modem wood- cutters is very great, and the 1 he found that the letters were undisturbed 
care which they bestow upon the blocks they k and were standing up in bold relief from the 
cut, deserves, oftentimes, the greatest thanks surface of the card ; the ink forming the letters 
of the designer of the work; but, even under , having protected the enamel beneath them 
the most favourable treatment by tho cutter, > from the action of the brush, while all the 
much of the original character of the drawing surrounding parts were washed or nibbed i 
must necessarily be lost” away. i 

Considering the enormous demand for ill us- With a koen eye to application, the draughts- ' 

tuitions of the wood-cut order, it is not at man, Mr. Clinton Hitchcock, saw in the muti- j 
all surprising that a variety of means and j luted address card the basis of a mode of j 
schemes should have been tried, with a view pioducing a rolief printing-plate without the j 
of producing printing-blocks of the same cha- skill of the engraver, and he set about expert- ’ 
racter at a less cost than that at which wood- men ting to reduce the method to practice, 
engravings can be executed. It seems as He took a plate of common chalk and drew a j 
though it ought to be a simple matter to pro- picture with a silicious ink upon it. When I 
dace a design in relief ; but in practice it has, the ink was dry, he brushed tho chalk all over I 
hitherto, been found almost impossible to do with a tooth-brush : tho interstices between j 
so with any success. One of the methods that the lines were brushed away, and there stood j 
have been tried consisted in coating a smooth the drawing in relief, ready to be petrified by I 
plate with some wax-like composition, and means of a chemical solution, and printed from I 
forming the picture by digging or cutting this direct, or to be handed to the stereotypist to i 
away down to the surface of the plate beneath : have a stereo made from it alter tho usual > 
then taking a oast from the mould thus manner. The whole thing is so absurdly 
fanned, which oast would of course have the simple that, did not experience teach us that 
lines in relief as in a wood-cut But this pro- absurdly simple things never come by think- 
oess was so clumsy and uncertain that little ing of, we might well wonder why the idea 
use has ever bent made of it Another had never occurred to anyone before, 
method was a process which may be described The process, as it is now being daily worked ! 
as reversed etching. A metal plate was (by a 41 Limited Company/* of course) differs 
brought to a smooth surface, and upon tikis only in refinement of means from the rough 
the drawing was made with waxy or greasy experiment above-described. In order to get 
ink; the plate befog then immersed in add, a perfectly smooth surface upon a cake of 
all the parts not covered with the ink were pulverulent yet homogeneous material, fine 
ea te n away to a slight but sufficient depth, French is ground and sifted, and ground 
and time the lines were left standing in relief, and sifted again, till it assumes the condition 
This plan alio f ai l ed in practice, because the of an impalpable powder.. This is spread uni- 
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f or mly and thickly over a metal plate of the 
requisite size, and a polished steel slab is laid 
upon it. The whole is then placed beneath 
a hydraulic press, and submitted to a pressure 
of about 150 tons : this consolidates the chalk 
into a hard cake, with a surface as fine as a 
sheet of polished ivory. A wash of size is 
passed over it to prevent the ink running or 
spreading, and it is ready for the artist. The 
drawing is made with a painty ink, and with 
fine hair-pencils, as pens would be liable to 
scratch the chalk, and the artist draws every 
line os he wish os it to appear in tho print. 
In drawing upon wood certain “effects”* 
are sometimes left to the wood- an graver, who 
woll knows how to produce thorn by appro- 
priate lines, but in tho graphotype everything 
has to be douo by tho artist. Although this, 
at first sight, hue its advantages, it has its 
disadvantages also : tho artist must know 
before ho begins his drawing exactly what 
lines he wants to put down ; for when a line 
is once drawn, it cannot be altered or erased, 
as on a wood-block, where, after sketching his 
subject, the artist can correct and work it up 
as he goes on. All shading, too, must be 
done in hard lines, as no washes of colour, 
which are so effectively employed in drawing 
on wood, can be resorted to. 

When tho drawing is made, the chalk plate 
stands in just the same position as a wood- 
block that is ready for the engraver to com- 
mence his, laborious work upon. The wood- 
block would occupy many days — if the drawing 
were elaborate— to engrave ; bat tho analogous 
operation in the case of the chalk plate is per- 
formed in a few minutes. A brush of suitable 
stiffness is worked over every part of the sur- 
face, and all the spaces not covered by lines 
are powdered and brushed away, and the 
drawing is thus left in relief. It matters not 
how full of detail the drawing may be, whether 
the design be simple or intricate, the bristles 
of the brush soon dear out every nook and 
corner that is unprotected by the inked lines 
and dots that form it. The plate thus “ en- 
graved,” is hardened, petrified, in fact, by im- 
mersion in a chemical solution. A mould in 
plaster or other material is made from it, and 
from this the ordinary stereo t ype plate is 
oast, which plate, after being touched up by 
an engraver, is ready for use as an ordinary 
wood-out But it is subject to the defoot 
inherent in all metal-surfeoe printing-blocks, 
namely, that it will not yield so soft an im- 
pression as a wood-block. Wood is partially 
absorbent; while metal, being non-absorbent, 
yields up the whole of the ink applied to it, 
end this tends to produce a blurted impression. 

The advantage of the prooosa over that of 
wood engraving will he manifest when wo 


consider the rapid manner in which the print- 
ing-block is produced, and the consequent 
small cost entailed in this part of its produc- 
tion. We are informed that a block finished 
in readiness to go to the printing-press can be 
executed within four or five hours after the 
drawing has left the artist’s hands, and that, 
as regards expense, the actual cost of pro- 
ducing a graphotype block of any given draw- 
ing is about one-twentieth of the cost of 
engraving the same on wood ; but the cost of 
the drawing on chalk must, we fear, be more 
than that on wood, on aooount of the time it 
takes and the peculiarity of the materials the 
artist is compelled to employ. The Grapho- 
typing Company will not, at present, execute 
work at that immense reduction ; they re- 
serve for themselves a good margin of profit, at 
the same time doing their work for just half 
the price of wood-engraving. But there is 
another important advantage in this process 
over wood-engraving. The transformation of 
the flat drawing into a raised design is effected 
by a means entirely mechanical, and there- 
fore the artist’s work is reproduced in exact 
facsimile ; it suffers no alteration or transla- 
tion at the hands of an engraver. This is a 
very important feature from an artiatio point 
of view. 

The aooompanying picture (which the Com- 
pany have kindly furnished) is a fair specimen 
of what the process can do. There will be 
little variations of excellence in the results of 
every process, and in justioe to the graphotype 
we must say that this sample is not the finest 
, we have seen ; we have several before us that 
< are much finer and leave little to he desired; 
on the other hand, we must admit that a few 
of the specimens we have inspected fell a 
little below this one. On the whole, we may 
regard it as, in commercial phraseology, a/atr 
sample. The critical eye of a wood-engraver 
or a connoisseur might find some things to 
oomplain of, but the operators of the art do 
not claim perfection for it; they know too 
| well to what a high state wood-engraving has 
been brought in the past few years. The pro- 
cess is as yet very young, and a too severe 
comparison of it with one which has been year* 
in development, is hardly feir. In reference 
to the specimen, it must be borne in mind that 
it has been printed separately, and with snore 
than ordinary care. How it would have 
looked had it been served like our ordinary 
cuts, that is, printed along with the type, 
we cannot say. Strange as it may appear, a 
wood-out is infinitely more durable than a, 
stereotype, and will preserve its integrity after 
usage that would wear out several stereotypes. 
We are informed that four blocks, printing 
four i mpr es sions on one sheet, were employed 
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to produce the requisite number of copies for 
our issue. It should be added, that we give 
the Accompanying illustration simply as a 
specimen of graphotypio art, and not as an 
illustration of a poem or story. 

Whether the graphotype will ©Tea* supersede 
wood-engraving entirely, we are not prophets 
enough to say ; the best, in everything, will 
always hold its ground, and the graphotype 
must excel, or at least equal, wood-engraving ! 
in every particular before it can give the latter | 
xta eotip de grace. Considering what has al- 
toady been accomplished, there is at least a 
prospect of the possibility of its doing this ; I 
but perfection is not acquired in a year, and ) 
We venture to think that the present generation I 
of wood-engravers need hardly oppose the pro- ; 
cobs on the ground of any injury they them- 
selves may suffer from its introduction. There 
k room enough for all the wood-engravers, 
and for the graphotype as well. Cheap illustra- , 
turns to accompany cheap literature have long 
been a desideratum, and the new process will 
not fare badly if it docs no more than supply 
this, and leaves the art it rivals to continue its 
present course. Supply and demand act and 
react upon one another ; cheap printing created 
a demand for penny papers, and photographs 
a demand for cart** de visitc at a crown a { 
dozen ; and who shall say that the graphotype 
may not be the origin of a daily illustrated 
paper P From w tu * we have seen of a case in 
which a large drawing m *• mado in Wolver- 1 
hampton on one day, and graphotyped and 
printed in London, and sold in Wolverhampton 
On, the following day, we should say there is 
not a great deal to be done before this idea is 
consummated. J. Cakpexteb. - 


A VISIT TO A RICHMOND TOBACCO 
FACTORY. 

By tub Author op “Life is tub 
South/’ Ac. 

* A JLARGB, dark, dingy, wooden building 
was my friend Mr. H/s factory in Virginia. 
On tbb ground-floor was the principal work- 
room, dark and brown and dingy likewise, 
and encumbered with dark and brown and 
dingy machinery, about which a number of 
dark and brown and dingy negroes were 
engaged in dark and brown and dingy work. 
However amusing retrospectively, however 
instructive and satisfactory now to hare vi- 
rile* it, certainly the first sight of the tobacco 
flutory waa not enticing. Before your inves- 
tigations can be prosecuted with anything of 
anjoyment, 7°w eyes must become aefas- 
trapd to the dark and brown and dingy 
atmosphere, and your olfactory nerves to the 

vnriooa odours by which they are assailed: but 
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having once brought these organa into subjec- 
tion, you may rely on a capital hour’s enter- 
tainment to recompense you. 

In order that we might obtain an insight 
into the entire prooess of tobacco making, the 
owner of the factory conducted us first to a 
heap of something which he introduced to us 
as “ the weed, just as it is brought from the 
plantation, and about to be converted into the 
choicest tobaccos It was dry, leathery-look- 
ing stuff, dark and brown and dingy like its 
surroundings, and scarcely recognisable as a 
vegetable production. Something more than 
toommon drying had thus curiously trans- 
formed the green leaves ; for that rubbishy 
looking heap had, we learned, passed through 
some peculiar and very delicate processes in 
order to ensure its purchase by the tobacco 
merchants. The merits of a popular cigar do 
not, therefore, rest on the manipulations of 
the factor alone. Some of the drying pro- 
cesses the merchant, being himself a planter, 
explained to us; and if the reader will in 
imagination accompany us to the planta- 
tion, he will also havo the satisfaction of fol- 
lowing the conversion of the simple seed into 
the saleable article, and subsequently into end- 
less varieties of tobaccos, cigars, and snufis. 

[ It chanced that 1 never saw a full and per- 
fectly grown tobacco-plant until after my 
visit to the factory ; for the dwarfed specimens 
sometimes grown in England will bear no 
1 comparison with the stately luxuriance of 
those in their native soil and climate. And 
oven in tobacco-growing countries a perfect 
plant is not always to be seen ; for the object 
of the planter being to produce plenty of large 
, leaves, the tobacco cultivated for trade is not 
j permitted to flower. 

j The one magnificent specimen to which I 
refer was the sole stock-in-trade of an old 
negro, who designed to lay in a supply of 
winter consolation from its leaves, and to 
multiply both his pleasures and his profits by 
saving the seed as well. So old Jake had 
fenced his treasure round, that not a leaf might 
be harmed, not a bud destroyed. And truly 
it was a stately plant, five or six foot high 
and abundantly blanching. Some of its dark, 
velvety, ovate leaves were nearly two feet 
long, and its handsosno fennel-shaped flowers 
— in form something between a convolvulus 
major and a gloxinia, bat larger than either 
— were beautifully tinted with rose colour and 
purple. 

“ What a pity !” I could not help exclaim- 
ing, my senses bring still haunted by the com- 
bination of sights and smells which pervaded 
the factory,— and in that tobaooo-abcmnding 
co un try, not the fretory only— 44 what a pity 
that so splen d id a pl iwt should bf o ori ssBri 
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to such odious usee I ” By which lamentation 
the reader will decide that even in these fast | 
times the writer is no smoker ; and the reader 
is right. Without attempting, however, to 
hurl a feeble dart at a custom which has with- 
stood the battery of philosophy, scienoe, di- 
vinity, law, and physic, fired at it for ages, 

I may, in passing, congratulate my tobacco- 
hating readers that their friends in England [ 
only smoke. Nevertheless, I begged hard for a 
spray of old Jake's beautiful plant — a blossom 
—one leaf only. 

44 Thar's a plenty T baccy in town , 11 he said, j 
thinking I wanted to dry it, and then to chew 
it. At length, as an immense favour, he , 
gathered me a single leaf, (only for my her- 
barium, reader,) though sorely puzzled to com- 
prehend why tobacoo from the shops would 
not do as well. 

A plot of ground where the soil and aspect 
are favourable having been selected, the to- 
bacco seed is sown broadcast. If in a Latitude 
where oold winds o’* night frosts endanger the > 
young plants, they must bo protected by a 
covering of matting, or some coarse material, 
supported upon a strong frame. The young 
crop is thinned out, as annuals are, and when ( 
the plants are of a sufficient size, they are 
pulled up and set out in tho fields at regular 
distances of two or three feet apart, so as to 
afford plenty of space for persons to pass be- . 
tween them. The earth is carefully hood -up 
around each stem until it attains a certain | 
■use ; so that a tobaooo-field, at first presents { 
the appearance of hundreds of miniature i 
tumuli, each surmounted by its waving signal ; | 
or the land is suggestive of being inhabited by j 
a giant community of mathematical moles. j 

From this appearance of the field the | 
planters speak of their crop as so many “hills.” i 
Thus, were you to ask a planter how much 
tobaooo be is growing this season, he would 
reply, 41 Fifty thousand hiU$” “ One hundred 
t hous a n d , 1 1 or 44 One hundred and fifty thou- 
sand hills,” as the oase may be. 

From the time when the tobaooo first ap- 
pears above the ground, to the time when it 
is sublimated into solaoing fumes for the con- 
sumer, and carbonic acid gas for his friends, 
it does not oease to be dabmiely susceptible 
of injury. Always struggling against incipient 
maladies and external enemies, no sooner does 
the young plant give promise of luxuriance, 
than it is attacked by a foe, in the form of a oat* 
terpillar, known as the “ tobaooo worm ; 41 and 
in large plantations it is,— or was before the 
war,-— tha especial business of young negro** 
to eearoh fbr and destroy this pest One wo rm 
paeeed by and the plant is gone, so rapidly is 
w oo n sn m od t end, for several weeks, the ut- 
mrt vsgiknos ia nsceasary in looking over 


each separate leaf, and destroying this ra- 
pacious glutton. At the same time expe- 
rienced eyes and hands are required to out 
off the branches which indicate a disposition 
to bud, in order that uninterrupted vigour 
may produce the finer leaves. 

At length the plant is ready to be cut down ; 
but, in spite of its stout stem and capacious 
leaves, it is exceedingly sensitive, and must 
be bandied carefully. All skill is now re- 
quired to secure for it a good market, every- 
thing depending on the drying. 

Bright and early, then, on a fine summer 
morning, the tall, leafy stem is out off close 
to the ground and laid gently down. There 
it must lio until it is 44 wilted ; ” that is, feint 
or partially withered, as a piece of mignionette 
would be, or a spray of scented verbena, which 
you have held in your hand and sniffed at for 
an hour or so. According to climate and 
season, various plans for drying or 14 curing ” 
the crop appear to be adopted. ’ 

The plant must undergo a certain chemical 
change in drying— a sort of partial fermenta- 
tion or “ sweating,” as it is called— not too 
quickly or too slowly, not too much or too 
little; and the elaboration of this drying 
process, the hanging up and laying down, the 
stowing first here, then there, the airing, the 
diligent watching, remind one of nothing leas 
than a patient at a water-cure establishment; 
— especially where, as irksome localities, the 
tobacco is piled i njbmqpg or 44 packed,” like 
the patient, to lie until it 44 sweats,” requiring 
for the time being just as much careful tend- 
ing. Like the patient also, the longer it re- 
mains thus 44 packed,” the finer would its tone 
and oomplexion seem to be. Perspiration 
only »to a very precise extent must be in- 
duced ; its highly sensitive constitution at this 
stage rendering it susceptible of various forms 
of disease which must be anticipated and 
warded off by the ever- watchful doctor. For 
instance, cutaneous eruptions in the form of 
“mildew,” scarifications and fractures, through 
too dry a surface, solidification, attenuation, 
loss of tone, and impoverishment of the system, 
causing premature decay, and more than all, 
the tendency to acidification or “ferment^ 
tion,” which, if allowed to proceed, is fetid! 
Therefore must the tobaooo doctor continually 
examine his patient, externally and internally, 
watch eaoh dangerous symptom, 4 *paok° him 
looser or tighter, cover or uncover him, regu- 
late the temperature, and give more light, or 
air, or warmth, as need be; and when, at 
length, the patient is pronounced to be so fer 
44 cured,” he is unpacked, separated into 
melancholy specimens of “plants” again* tied 
in pairs, and Strong up in the tobaooo-house. 

In Virginia, In order to effect the first stage 
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of drying, the plants are strong stem upwards 
aoToes long poles, which axe supported upon 
sticks placed crosswise upon the field. These 
“ racks,” disposed aide by side, occupy but 
little ground in comparison with the crop, for 
it is only necessary that they should be far 
enough apart to admit a free circulation of 
air. ifeavy rains would compel the arrange- 
ment of these racks under cover, for the plant 
is quickly affected by the weather, and its 
marketable virtues, we must bear in mind, 
can be secured only by every precaution. 
From the field the crop is taken to the tobacco- ] 
bouses — immense log buildings, loosely con- i 
structed, so as to admit the air, and fitted 1 
from the roof to the ground with 4 ‘racks,” ; 
upon which the plants are again suspended 
stem upwards. If the weather be damp, large 
Wood fires are lighted upon the earthen floor, 
and kept burning, tho smoke passing between 
and among the plants, and escaping through 
the unshingled roof. This is called 14 filing 
the tobacco.” The crop is still only 41 raw 
material ; " and on leaving the plantation 
may yet undergo a good deal more doctoring, 
according to its destined uses ; tho groat art 
of the curing being to render it pliant for 
manipulation, yet bo dry as to bo safely pre- 
served. 

The medicinal 41 packing ” over, now comes 
the 'commercial packing for market. And 
.this is done on the forms, in hogsheads which 
weigh, when full, from fifteen to eighteen 
hundred pounds, and in these it is taken to 
Lynchburg, Richmond, or any other tobacco- 
mart. 

Delicately susceptible of injury still, it there 
undergoes a rigorous inspection by officers 
appointed by tho State government for this 
purpose, the tobacco trade being protected by 
especial and stringent laws. Inspected and 
approved it is 44 passed ” according to grade : 
44 First dam,” 44 8econd class,” “Third class,” 
Ac., Ac., and exposed at public sale. There 
is S regular tobacco exchange at Richmond, 
where broken congregate in great force every 
morning, and where all bargains for the sale 
and purchase of tobacco are made by samples. 
r pm French government is in annual pur- 
chaser to the amount of several millions ster- 
ling. It is also bought for transmission to 
ether parts of Europe, and for the home snanu- 
froturer. In packing, or, as the American 
Mralumte term it, 44 potting up*’ for trans- 
portation, barrels of a standard sise and make 
aiw used, and they must be of strong, well- 
Maamiad wood, as green wood stains and in- 
jures the ooutents. * 

Wo can now return to the factory, and eor- 
try With increased interest that heap upon 
ftp floor, and which, after all this packing, 


and smoking, and airing, we are no longer 
surprised to find dark and brown and dingy. 
It is, we are told, 44 seme of the finest tobacco 
ever cured,” or it would not have found its 
way to the Excelsior factory. So now, having 
seen it safely through tho hands of the field- 
labourer, the doctor, and tho inspector, let us 
watch its further conversion. 

Several negroes are separating tho hoap, 
and stringing bunches of it across long sticks; 
and while they do this, Sambo and Cuffoe— 
stimulated by our presence, and ever ready to 
appropriate to themselves tho chief share of 
the interest manifested — deport thomsolves 
with such exceeding conceit and graciousness, 
that our attention is irresistibly drawn towards 
them and their numerous sablo brethren, for 
they impart a character to the place. 

There were forty or fifty negroes in that 
large room, and all being busy, all were of 
course in action. But such action, and so 
much of it ! Occasionally their occupation 
demands a good deal ; but Sambo and < 'ufleo 
throw &t least five times as much action as is 
necessary into every muscle, and as much im- 
portance in every movement. 4 4 Aha, massa ! ” 
is tho expression of each limb and feature, 

4 4 what wonld you poor whin* folks do if you 
had not Sambo to work fpr you? You 
couldn’t have all this ’licious baccy without 
Sambo, you know ! ” And there was philo- 
sophy in tho argument. Sambo and Cuffoe 
wore 44 chattels ” then, and though as chattels 
not much given to reflection, they evinced no 
lack of capacity in estimating their own com- 
mercial value, and in deriving their minimum 
of comfort therefrom. White folks couldn’t 
work : Sambo and Cuffoe could. And that 
they appreciated this local prejudice full well, 
Sambo and Cuffoe, in spite of their rags and 
dirt, and dingy discomfort, convinced you by 
the conceited airs they throw into tho business 
oven of stringing dry leaves across rough 
sticks, and as did their comrades, whatever 
their occupation in other parts of tho room. 

Close by the dried heap which the negroes 
were stringing was a Urge, deep, wooden 
trough, full of a not unfrsgrsnt mixture — 
rum, liquorice, sugar or treacle, and water. 
A negro, with a strong tin ladle, or 44 dipper/* 
stood stirring away at this, ladling it out and 
pouring it forth again with a relishing sound, 
while the others oast many an interested glance 
1 at tho proceedings. Cried a puttied English* 
woman of our party, 44 What a singular — 
drink / Is each man allowed — eo much— a 
day P” The lady soon looked remarkably 
foolish, for it was nothing of the kind. Not 
that Sambo and Ouffee wonld have objected to 
i quaff the rich solution, it wee hinted. Indeed^ 
| were a sharp look-out not kept, those ingse- 
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diente— either separately or in combination — 
might vanish, at ft quicker rate than their 
lawful uses warranted. As some of the negroes 
looked as if they had been head and shoulders 
into the trough, dispensing with towels after- 
wards, one might almost have fancied it con- 
tained an embrocation for bruises ; and a bath 
indeed it was — for the weed ! 

Each stick, loaded with its bunches, was 
steeped in that neponthcan bath, the man with 
his dipper stirring continually, and throwing 
the dark, sweet mixture well over and among 
the leaves; and this, we wore told, was not 
only to preserve tho weed, but to disguise its 
nauseous bitter, to odd to its stimulating qua- 
lities, and to produce certain popular flavours. 
In that one factory two hundred and fifty | 
pounds of liquorioo were used daily for stoop- 
ing the plant ; and sugars, essences, oils, 
spirits, and what not in proportion. I ques-. 
tiou whether, if half the smokers know with , 
what sweetly-insinuating compounds their 
pinch of 44 shag " 01 44 bird's-eye " is flavoured, 
the pure xmaduUtrattd weed would provo 
equally fascinating. 

Well, after a good sousing in the brown- 
black bath, tho sticks were lodged upon pegs 
over another long trough, which conveyed tho 
drippings back into the larger one. They 
hang there until they have coosed to drip, 
when they aro convoyed to the drying-room, , 
a room you would not cure to do more than 
peep into, for however enjoyable your fragrant 
full-flavoured cigar, tho effluvia from those 
unsightly bunches hanging from every foot of 
ceiling would send you down in a hurry to a 
part of the factory where Sambos, young and 
old, are engaged in some very diverting 
work. > 

Here are several long high tables, equally 
divided into eight or ten compartments, one 
for eaoh workman. Close by are heaps of the 
bunches, once more dried: darker, browner, : 
more tumbled, and leathery, lees like those { 
sprays of handsome, ovate leaves of velvety ; 
green than ever. Boys called 14 stammers " j 
are preparing these bunches for the men at 
the tables* who we called "rollers" and 
"twisters." 

The business of tho boys is to strip off the 
leaves from the stems. Like their elders, 
those urchins throw a vast deal of importance 
into their work; but their oonoeit displays 
itself rather in impudence than pomposity, and 
in an under-ourrent of misohief which ani- 
mates e very grotesque and superabundant 
action. The dexterity of the monkey is their 
natural inheritance; and to this is added the 
oxpertneas of praotke. With amaidng quick* 
mob they atrip the heavy bunches, lay aside 
the akm, tear each large leaf in halves, strip 


off the mid-rib and lay that aside, and hang 
the two half-leaves over a ledge along the 
middle of the tables, ready for the (< rollers)," 
About four 44 twisters ” or “ rollers " are thus 
supplied by each 44 stemmer; ” both twisters 
and stemmers seeming to vie with eaoh other in 
maintaining and exhausting the supply. The 
rollers, as they stand at their tables, look as if 
they might be engaged in some kind of cookery. 
Each one takes a certain quantity of the 
pliant, leathery leaf, whisks it up, and rolls it 
in a twinkling, chops off the ragged ends with 
a machine fixed to his stand, takes a larger 
leaf and rolls his twist in it, just as the cook 
would roll her conserve into her paste, or as a 
shopman does up a small paper parcel, rolling, 
folding in the leaf, and rolling the remainder; 
when, instead of the final screw given by the 
shopman to the end of his paper parcel, the 
ragged leaf is tucked and plugged in with a 
pointed wooden instrument, and you have a 
tidy little cylindrical package. All the 
stemmers and all the twisters or rollers at all 
the tables are now at work. They move with 
rapidity and ludicrous gravity, and with a sort 
of rocking motion of their bodies, which, when 
they sing in concert, as they often do, and in 
excellent harmony over this work, suggests 
the idea of chanting a lullaby to the weed to 
symbolise its soothing properties. 

Including the sorting-out and smoothing of 
the best leaves for envelopos, each twister 
completes at tho rate of two a minute of these 
packages, and as many as 1430 a day, using 
up 130 lbs. of the leaf. Thore were between 
twenty and thirty twisters at work at those 
tables, the average quantity of leaf rolled up 
by them being 3000 lbs. per day. 

And now a pile of packages or rolls lies in 
front of each twister; and, as a certain 
number are ready, they are taken by another 
set of workmen and arranged in square, 
strong iron trays of about half or two-thirds 
of an inch deep, and equally divided into 
oblong parallel cells, into each of which is 
tucked a plump, round roll — the roll, how- 
ever, for over-topping its shallow partition. 
Eaoh iron troy is then oo voted with an equally 
strong, close-fitting lid, similarly divided inis 
oblong compartments. Put under a powerful 
aorew press, this lid doses tightly down* odi 
to osll, and the soft, sausage-shaped rolls are 
transformed into hard, flat cakes of the precise 
shape and sise of the odls. Although the 
rolls looked dry already, a good deal of juice 
is thus ex pr ess e d : this is poured off* and tbs 
cakes aro again arranged in similar, though 
somewhat shallower troys, and covered this 
time with a flat iron plate ; when a second 
pressing brings tbs rdls into still flattsr, 
firmer, drier, and better-defined oblongs. 
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Now they are disposed in strong wooden 
boxes of a standard size, each box holding a 
certain number of cakes packed closely, layer 
upon layer. The cakes are hard and dry 
enough now; and, after these two tremendous j 
squeezings, one would think could scarcely j 
become any flatter, but they have still to 
be pressed into the box, which for this pur- 
pose is adjusted into an iron vice to pre- 
vent its being forced apart ; and then a heavy, 
solid block of iron, fitting into it accurately, 
is brought down slowly and resolutely by 
means of the iron screw, and it savagely jambs 
the layers of cakes — as one might suppose— 
into a solid cube of tobacco ; but which, 
nevertheless, on being unpacked, are easily 
divided. The cakes above described are what 
English tobacconists call “ Foreign Caven- 
dish/' and are lighter in colour, as well as 
mors compact and solid than some of the very 
black and less attractive-looking English 
“ Cavendish" I have seen. For, after the 
second pressing, the Virginia cakes are of a 
rich brown, prettily marbled by the veining of 
the outer leaf, and looking more like the brown 
mottled leather with which our school-books 
used to be covered, than anything else I can 
think of. Or, perhaps, were you to see a box 
of these cakes apart from the factory, without 
knowing what they were, you might think , 
them confectionary. But what Y Marbled 
toffee? Hard-bake? Smell them, and a 
good fit of sneezing might lead you to suspect 
that snuff rather than sugar is an ingredient 
in those marbled cakes. And there you would 
not be far from the mark, only instead of 
snuff toiidiJUd , they are snuff unpulverised. 
Snuffs, however, ware not made at that 
factory. The stems so carefully laid aside by 
the boys are exported to Scotland, Holland, 
sad other countries, where they, are ground 
up into the black and brown Rappees, High- 
toast, liundyfoot, Ophthalmic, and a host of 
other muffs. Immense quantities of the plant 
imported to England as “Strip,” “ Stemmed,” 
u Unstemme d,” he., are manufactured here 
into tobacco, cigars, and anuflfc. 

Our merchant friend informed us of many 
ether methods of “ putting-up ” the weed. 
Bo ri des there cakes, varying in size, there are 
“ twists, 1 * or the leaves roped together by a 
wheel; “carrots/' mads by laying numbers 
of half-leaves one upon another and rolling 
them up tightly until they become cemented 
together; and several other forms, with 
which many of my readers are probably 
already acquainted. 

According to the quality of the leaves, and 
the experience and skill of the manufacturer 
in flavouring and preparing all these rolls and 
cakes and shreds of stemmed, or unetommod 
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leaf, they are presented for sale under the 
attractive titles of “ Bright-kaf,” “ Golden- 
lump,” “ Lone-star,” “Catawba,” “Cherry- 
red,” “Strong-black,” “Cavendish,” “Negro- 
head,” “Honey-dew,” and so forth. The 
smaller cakes which we saw made, are found 
convenient by Americans, who are addictod to 
manducation of a certain description. 1 have 
frequently seen my friend, the Congress-man, 
take one from his waistcoat-pocket, break or 
cut off a hunch, and hide it somewhere in his 
mouth. Apparently he must have swallowed 
it. for ho continues his speech with surprising 
fluency ; otherwise ono is led to the conclusion 
that, like Demosthenes of old, he must have 
practised elocution long and carefully, but 
with a great hunch of tobaooo in his mouth 
instead of pebble-stones. It would be well if 
some of the embryo orators were further to 
follow the philosopher's example, by practising 
before the mirror too. It struck mo that if 
some of those manducating Americans, whoso 
superfine instincts revolt at a too close proxi- 
mity to a black brother — however perfectly 
got up — m a public conveyance, were to watch 
the preparation of their dainty quid by those 
factory hands, “ chewing” would soon go out 
of fashion. Not by “Honey-dew” alone is 
the epicure’s dollar cake moistened ! Nor 
would I advise those who wish to remain in 
blissful appreciation of their mouthful, on any 
account to visit a Virginian tobacco factory. 

Spoiled tobacco mokes capital manure for 
grass and grain, and is often used fusr this 
purpose; for fcho raw material decomposes 
rapidly by oxposure to the weather. The 
juices are also used by farmers and gardeners 
to destroy vermin, both in stock and in crops ; 
and most persons know that to burn tobacco 
in a greenhouse is a good way of getting rid 
of aphides. Probably it is the carbonic-acid 
gas evolved which kills the insects. And this 
reminds me of a calculation that was made 
with regard to tobaooo- smoking — namely, that 
the carbonic-acid gas produced by the com* 
bustaon of the tobacco grown in America 
alone, was three hundred end forty millions 
of pounds per *minm : and that the amount 
of atmospheric poison annually produced by 
the world’s smokers, was a thousand millions 
of pounds. This calculation was made about 
the time of the Great Exhibition of 1861, and 
as the custom of smoking has increased 
astonishingly in the subsequent interval ; eo, 
of course, has its attendant poison. A foot 
Which suggests a problem for statisticians to 
work out— namely, os the use of tobacco in- 
creases at a ratio exceeding the menace of 
population, and as our commons, fields, and 
forests which abcorb carbomc~acul pot, become 
gradually annihilated by dwelling houses end 
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railroads, at what rate is our atmosphere de- 
teriorating every year P and how does this tell 
on the matter of publio health P In 1821 the 
average consumption of tobacoo in ^England, 
was twelve ounces per mouth , supposing every 
adult male to bo a smoker. In 1851, the 
consumption was seventeen ounces per male 
mouth; and it is now a great deal more. 
Tobacoo has boon said to have tine largest 
consumption of all the vegetable productions 
in the world ; for while other staples, even 
wheat, are more or loss limited by class or 
climate, tobacco is used all the world over, 
and is produced in every quarter of the globo. 

Asia ranks first as a tobacoo producing 
country ; then Europo, America, Africa, Aus- 
tralia. Though grown in noarly all the Ame- 
rican States, the plant is cultivated as a staplo 
chiefly in Virginia, next in Kentucky, Mary- 
land, Tennessee, and Missouri. 

ON BEARDS. 

We livo in an age both of progross and re- 
storation ; and of tho many instances which 
the present generation lias witnessed concern- 
ing tho latter, the one most conducive, as. 
some consider, to hoolth and beauty alike, is 
tho restoration of tho facial appendage to that 
part of tho body whore nature originally, and 
as we believo most kindly, implanted it. 

The earliest notice which we find of tho 
beard in ancient history is in that boautiful 
comparison which the Psalmist mokes respect- 
ing the high priest of the Jews nearly 4000 
years ago. It is there represented as tho 
conductor of that precious substance which 
should knit together all the sons of Adam in 
one huge paternal embrace. 4 4 Behold ! ” says 
the great king, 44 how good and how pleasant 
it is for brethren to dwell together in unity ! 
It is like the precious ointment upon the head 
that ran down upon the beard, even Aaron's 
beard, that dripped down to the skirts of his 
garment.' 1 Five oen furies later we hear of 
the ambassadors of the same sovereign having 
been subjected to the terrible indignity of the 
loes of their beards, in consequence of which 
David issued his commands to them to 44 tarry 
at Jericho until your beards bo grown, and 
then return.” 

Tho following passage from the 41 Protar 
guraa ” of Plato shows that the most distin- 
guished of the heathen philosophers, who lived 
aidway between the age of David and the 
Christian era, cultivated the beard with emi- 
&*nt propriety 

Friend.-*" Whence come you, Socrates P 
Osn there he any doubt but that it is from a 
chase after the beauty of Aloibiados P and to 
aa» indeed, when I saw him lately, the man 


appeared still beautiful ; though, between our- 
selves, he is a man, for he is now getting a 
pretty thick beard.” 

Socrates . — 44 What of that? Do you not 
approve of Homer, who says, that 4 the most 
graceful age is that of a youth with his first 
beard,’ which is now the age of Alcibiades P” 

All who have visited Rome will remember 
the beautiful tomb which adorns its environs, 
belonging to the greatest of tho Scipios, and 
which bears on its inscription the lofty and 
honourable epithets of Africanus et Barbatu § : 
a great contrast to one of his descendants, 
who is noted as having been the first person 
among the Romans who adopted the unnatural 
custom of shaving, as it accords with the 
practice of our uncivilised ancestors,* whom 
Ceosar describes, after hie expedition to Britain, 
in this sad and denuded condition “ Their 
hair,” he says, 44 hangs down very long, and 
they shave every part of the body exoept the 
head and upper lip.” To pass on about a 
couple of centuries,] we find Tertullian, when 
witnessing the barbarian practice of the dan- 
dies in the court of the Emperor of Rome of 
shaving their beards, exclaiming, in a trans- 
port of fury : — 44 It is a lie against the feoe, 
aud an impiouB attempt to improve the handi- 
work of God ! ” 

During the fifth century the Church in 
Africa was compelled to interfere in the matter, 
in consequence of the clergy following the prac- 
tice of the laity among the upper ten thousand ; 
for wo find an express canon was passed by 
the CounciLof Carthage, that, 44 A clergyman 
should neither indulge in long hair, nor shave 
his beard.” Hence a groat authority of those 
times, describing a friend of his who had 
passed from the laical to the clerical order, 
speaks of his 44 habit, gait, modesty, counte- 
nance, and discourse as being entirely reli- 
gious ; and agreeable to these, his hair was 
short and his beard long.” 

In some parts of Christendom, however, 
the clergy adopted the uncanonical custom of 
shaving ; for a chronicle of the year a.d, 1005 
relates that Berio, Bishop of Bela, when 
preaching before Henry L of France, took 
occasion to oondemn^in no measured terms, 
the ancient practice of wearing the beard; 
and so convincing was his eloquanoe, accord- 
ing to tho said chronicle, that the king and all 
his oourtiers consented to be shaved by the 
bishop and his clergy on the spot. The practice 

* Probably turn ofths thousands who rash dally through 
Lombard Street, In pursuit of weal t h, are sways tbit 
its name is derived from tbs nos ofOoths who Invaded 
Italy In the fifth otuUtvy. and who eventually beca m e the 
most iruooeeeful merchants of the middle ages. lhaywwe 
ramerluMy !«« bauds, contrary to tbs outturn of the other 
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of discarding the beard appears to have in* 
creased amongst the clergy generally during 
that century, as Ware, in his “ Irish Anti* 
quitiee/* specifies an instance of a priest, 
named JEd, being commonly called “The 
Bearded Clerk/* proving him to have boon an 
exception to his doth. Yet he appears to 
have come to grief by means of too free a use 
of the raeor, as history records that, “ in the 
year jld. 1054, JEd was driven into banish- 
ment, because, in bis school, he took upon 
himself to introduce a new custom of shaving 
the girls, alter the manner of the clerks, as 
may be seen in Marianus Scotus and Florence 
Of Worcester.** 

We have often thought it possible, though 
historians have culpably passed the matter 
Over in silence, that the long wan which de- 
solated France during the reign of the Plan- 
tagenet dynasty may be traced to the loss of 
a beard. When Louis YII., at the request 
of his bishops, shaved his beard, his consort, 
Queen Eleanor, considered him so ridiculous, 
and conducted herself in so questionable a 1 
manner, that the poor beardless king speedily 
obtained a divorce. Eleanor then married 
our own Henry II., carrying to the English 
crown for her dower the rich provinces of 
Poitou and Guienno ; and this was the origin 
of thoee wan which, for more than two him- ! 
died yean, ravaged, and ultimately cost the t 
French nation fully 3,000,000 men. In the i 
same century it was the custom of sovereigns, , 
when sealing deorees, to add greater sanction . 
to them by embedding three hairs from the 
beard in wax ; and there is still extant a . 
charter of A.I>. 1121, granted by our Henry I., j 
containing these wends, “Quod ut ratuxn ot , 
stabile paneveret in posterum pnesentis script© > 
ri gill i mei robur apposui cum tribus pilii | 
barb® me®.** The most remarkable instance 
which history records of the utility of the 
beard occurred at Goa, when John de Castro, 
being short of provisions, is said to have 
pledged a moiety of the hair on his chin as a 
security, a sacrifice which the ladies of the 
place would not permit ; but, relying on bis 
honour, they raised the required amount and 
politely requested him to retain both the 
money and his beard. The beard continued 
to be the fashion in France till the death of 
Henry IV., when the courtiers of a young 
and beardless sovereign thought it right to oopy 
their master. Hot content with this, they had 
the audacity to ridicule the great Sully for his 
adherence to the ancient custom, until silenced 
by the rebuke which Bully administered in 
the presence of Louis XIII., “ Sire, when 
pOtorfofher of honoured memory did me the 
favour to consult my opinion, he usually sent 
away, first of ally t$® court buffoons." Falla* 


vicini records an instance of a desperate 
quarrel between two Bishops at the Council of 
Trent, which shows that beards at that period 
were again in fashion. “ The Bishop of Gaba 
overhearing the bishop of Charonea say that 
his folly and impudence were without excuse, 
as is the wont of men overcome with anger, 
blazed out into revenge, and laying bis hand 
on the beard of his brother prelate, he did 
tear away many of the hairs thereof and 
straightway went away.*’ 

Shaving appears to have been recognised, 
as a sign of dandy effeminacy, in this country 
fully two oenturios before it was so in France, 
t.e., if the character of the fop drawn by 
Shakspeare in “Henry IV./* Part I. Act 1, 
bo historically true : — 

Bat I remember, when the fight was done, 

When I was dry with rage and extreme toil. 
Breathless and faint, leaning upon my sword, 

There came a certain lord, neat, trimly dnwed, 
Fresh aa a bridegroom and his chin new reaped, 
Show’ll like a stubble -laud at harreat home. 

It might be a fitting subject for tho con- 
sideration of our learned societies to noino the 
cause which has made the most manly race 
on earth submit for the last two centuries to 
tho absurd practice of shaving the hair off 
certain patches of the human face, instead of 
allowing it to grow as nature intended. If 
common sense would but convince men that 
nature has furnished each with a scanty or 
thick beard, precisely os it suits his features, 
they would cease their endeavours to resemble 
the beardless ape, inasmuch as they resemble 
him, according to modem philosophy, too 
much already. Judging, however, from the 
signs of tho times, it is not uttering a very 
bold prediction, if we express our belief that 
our children will wonder bow their respected 
parents, in whatever hurry they may havo been, 
could sit before a looking-glass, morning after 
morning, razor in hand, making all sorts of 
grimaces at the risk of cutting their throats : 
the only known result being to render the 
chin, shortly after the smoothing process, 
not unlike that useful article of the kitchen, 
called a nutmeg-grater. 

LETTY. 

« Atari in tt Clapton. 
ciurrsE v 

A qbsat eyesore to Square Desborough was 
the new shop that had been opened in the 
village; and with all the pertinacity of an 
irritable old gentleman, he used frequently to 
declaim against it, for what he termed good 
and substantial masons. 

Firstly, it was not requited. Jonas Smith 
and his dame, in their tumble-down, 
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cottage by the churohyard, had contrived to 
■npply the Wants of their neighbours for these 
lart forty yean ; and no one hod found fault 
with their goods, or their groceries, until the 
opposition emporium was opened. 

Seoondly, the wife of the man whose name 
appeared on a flaming board over the front 
of the shop, was a member of a disgraced 
family, which had quitted the village years 
previously, pitied by the few, but reprobated 
by the many ; and the Squire, and many with 
him, looked upon her return with distrust. 

And lastly, but not leostly, the obnoxious 
tenement had been roughly run up for the 
purpose, and was undeniably an ugly, staring 
rod -brick slip of a dwelling, perched in a little 
three -oornored bit of ground exactly opposite 
the gates of Desborough House; and tho 
Squire's favourite stroll up and down the broad, 
straight avenue became distasteful, when 
it was overlooked by clusters of the idlest 
slatterns in the neighbourhood, whose loiter- 
ing, gossiping propensities, tho civil mistress of 
the shop craftily encouraged, for the sake of 
obtaining their custom. 

Unfortunately, too, their visits were princi- 
pally paid in the early part of Jhe day, when 
tho Squire was out and about, personally 
superintending those improvements in which 
he delighted. At eve, when ho was at dinner 
or napping in .his great chair in the bay- 
window, the gossips were at home also, scold- 
ing their neglected children, or quarrelling 
with weary, grumbling husbands. Then, the 
callers at the shop wore so fow, that tho mis- 
tress had nothing to do but to lean her elbows, 
as now, on the counter, and lazily contem- 
plate the shadows that the great elms were 
flinging over the green sward of the park, or 
watch where the sunbeams glinted here and 
there through the leafy boughs. 

The sun sank a little lower ; and then its 
radiance left the trees, and lit up the whole 
length of the broad walk beneath them, ding- 
ing like a glory around the light figure which 
camo slowly along it. 

The woman raised hersdf from her loun g in g 
attitude, pad pushed open the door behind 
her. The room beyond, ill-lighted and ooid- 
looking, lay in a shadow so deep, that she 
could see nothing but the window and the 
gaudily gilt looking-glass over the fire-place, 
until, at her quick sharp call, a young man 
raised himself from the sofa, and the light 
through the open door fell upon a dark, hand- 
some, but frowning face. 

M Were you asleep P Put on your coat and 
come out. She's hers 1 ” 

u 8hsf WhoP” he asked, seeming more in- 
clined to resume his former position than obey. 

# M The girl I told you about— Letty, they 


call her. To my mind, she's the prettiest little 
creature I ever saw. Come ! ” 

Slipping on a loose but not ungraceful ooat, 
he came slowly into the shop, and was leaning 
against the door-post when the park-gate 
closed with a clang, and the little neatly- 
dressed figure ran across the road, and 
halted irresolutely at the sight of the stranger. 

But the mistress, with her ready smile and 
civil tongue, came bustling forward. “I'm 
so glad you're here ; do step in. The boy told 
you — did not ho ? — that I'd some new prints 
down from London by the carrier ; and I said 
to my brother there — Mark! this is Miss Letty 
that you've heard me talk about so often, the 
parlour-maid at the Squire's — I said to him, 
* Now, I won't even open them till she's come 
to have her pick from them, for I'd back her 
taste against any one's in Desborough.' *' 

Letty, who had curtseyed very gravely to 
the young man, coloured a little. Mrs. Hen- 
derson's servile speeches always annoyed her, 
especially when there was some one standing 
by to hear them ; but she made h$r few pur- 
chases, answered as briefly as she oould those 
cunningly-put questions about the Squire and 
the house, which were always so difficult to 
parry, and saying that she must make haste, 
lost the bell should ring for coffee, drew out 
her dainty little purse. 

“ But you are not going to cany this heavy 
parcel home, I'm sure, my dear ! You'll be 
hbt enough with your walk, having to hurry 
so,” said Mrs. Henderson, as she folded the 
goods in a sheet of paper. 

Letty poised it in her hands with a smile, de- 
claring it was nothing; but the woman persisted. 

“ Henderson's out now, hut he shall bring 
it up to the house in the morning ; or here's 
Mark would be pleased to take it for you, and 
see you safe home at the same time.” 

“ Certainly,” and throwing aside the common, 
ill-smelling cigar he had lighted, the young 
man stretched out his hand for Letty's paroel. 

With a little alarm at the prospect of such 
a companion, she fluttered out a very decided 
“ No, no ; I cannot think of troubling any- 
one,” and hurried from the shop. 

“ Follow her, Mark, follow her,” whispered 
the woman, sharply and crossly. 

But he put his back against the walL “No, 
poor child, I'll not vex her, Let her be.” 

Mrs. Henderson flung down a bale of goods 
with an angry mutter, which he did not notice, 
for a feint shriek had caught his ear, end he 
had darted out to ascertain the cause. 

Letty was glad enough to accept his help 
now. A dog, that had been lying at the doer; 
his ears erect, his tail beating a measure on 
the step, accepted her hurried movements as a 
challenge to one of those rough games of play 
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ha was accustomed to have with Mark Layton; 
and as aha crossed the road he came bounding 
after her, nearly flinging her down when his 
huge paws were thrust on her shoulders. 

“ I am very much obliged," Letty grate* 
folly began, as Mark drove her boisterous 
adherent away ; but her gratitude changed to 
wrath when, with cruel anger, he struck the 
poor brute unmercifully, again and again, 
whQe it crouched submissivoly at his feet. 

Every true woman's sympathies are aroused 
by the ill-usage of a child or a dumb animal, 
and Letty arrested his hands with a passionate 

«y- 

“ Oh ! don't hurt it. How can you be so 
barbarous P Poor dog — poor ill-used crea- 
ture!" 

And stooping down she began to pat and 
comfort the animal, looking up every now and 1 
then at its silent master, with indignant wonder , 
at his conduct. j 

“ He is not hurt," said Mark, half-amused 
at her championship, “ and he deserved it for 
his ill manners. He has torn your dress, too. 
Go home. Snap — go home, you scamp ! " 

The dog obediently rose and skulked away, 
while Letty, still crimson with indignation, 
stood still and watched it. 

41 Do you often use the poor animal so 
cruelly P ” she asked, as he jerked a pebble 
after it to hasten its departure. 

Mark's eyebrows rose. 41 Cruel ! Twice 
you've called me that It's the first time 1 
was over considered so. Do you really mean 
it?” 

Without reply, Letty held out her hand for 
the parcel, which he had just picked up ; but 
ha v e nture d to retain it for a moment. 

44 If I have vexed you, I am sorry." 

This was said gently ; but she was not yet 
appeased, and answered provokingly, 44 1 have 
no right to take offence at anything a stranger 
does," and she lifted the latch of the gate. 

44 Still," Mark repeated, 44 1 am very sorry ; 
and I will promise you not to beat Snap again. 
WiU that do P " 

"For SnapP" asked Letty, innocently. 
44 Oh, yes, I dare say he will approve the 
reformation ; " and the next minute she was 
running up the avenue in a great fright, lest 
the Squire, who would not permit a man-ser- 
vant to wait upon him, should bo awake and 
angry at her absence. 

Squire Desborough, who wee a stickler for 
the customs of his forefathers, set the good 
example to his tenants and servants of regular 
att e ndanc e at church ; and it was m bar way 
Stare, in his train on the following Sunday 
BKftuing, that Letty next saw Mark Layton. 

So sternly did the Squire lecture non-atten- 
dants on the Vicar's ministry, that an outward 


respect for the day was evinced by the moat 
indifferent. The butcher would not serve a 
pound of meat after ton o'clock to oblige any- 
one; and those who visited Jonas Smith's 
store for the odds and ends they were too busy, 
or too forgetful, to procure on Saturday night, 
had to creep in the back-way, and bear with 
the old man’s grumbling, at the thoughtless- 
ness which exposed him to the risk of one 
of. 44 1 * ould Bquoiro’s scrapings" (Anglici, 
scoldings). Labourers, also, who stole an 
hour or two from the day of rest to work in 
their gardens, generally put the spade aside 
and retreated indoors while the church-goers 
were passing by; but the doltish, sullen- 
looking husband of Mrs. Ilendereon at the | 
new shop, nover ceased digging his potatoes, 
even when the surprised and incensed Squire 
made a halt in the oentre of the rood, and put 
on his spectacles to assure himself that the 
man was really ignoring the sound of the bells 
that rang so sweetly and clearly ; while Mark 
Layton, with Snap at his side, leaned over 
the gate in an easy undress, and with looks 
of defiant indifference to any one's opinion. 

But, despite himself, the oolour rose in his 
brown cheek Letty, cool, fresh, and simple 
in her summer drees of pale brown and her j 
white bonnet, raised her eyes when she passed 
him. Not full of angry reproach, like the 
Squire's, but with something of sorrowful 
wonder that he could bo standing idly there, 
when the solemn call of the quarter ball was 
; vibrating in his ear. 

As the Squire, after some inward hesitation 
about accosting the young man, moved on, 
she, too, passed him by, and Mark Layton 
began to talk to his dog. 

I 44 We're a couple of droadful blackguards, 
Snap. The old story, boy; the old story. 
We'vo got the bad name, and every one's 
ready with the rope to hang us ! " 

44 What's that you're saying ? " asked Mrs. 
Henderson, opening the door and coming out. 

44 Old Desborough hasn't been lecturing ye, 
has ho?" 

“ Twouldn't be no uso if he did," said her 
husband, pausing to rest ; 44 111 aint my land- 
lord ; and Mark, there, can give him as good 
as ho sends any day." * 

44 And he would, too, if he was o’ my mind," 
muttered the woman; 44 1 don’t know why 
else he came here." 

She oast a sidelong glance at her brother to 
see if her words had any effect, and the con- 
traction of his brows, the gnawing of his 
under-lip, satisfied her. 

She drew nearer with an eager, wistful look; 
but the words she exp ec ted came not. Mark 
opened the gate, whistled the dog, snatched 
up a fishing-rod that lay by him, end giving* 
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Snap a basket to carry, walked straight across 
the road, and disappeared in the Desborough 
plantations. 

“ What's he going to be at P ” asked Hen- 
derson, catching up his spado again. “ Eh ! 
can’t yo answer ? ” 

44 Can't yo see P ” she answered, irritably. 
44 Fishing.” 

“ Ay, I know ; but that aint what I mean. 
What’s ho going to bo at down here P WVve 
enough to do to keep ourselves, Madge.” 

His wife turned upon him in bitter wrath. 

44 Am I going to ask you whether my brother 
may cat at my table P Is our money of your 
earning that you begin to rate mo about the 
spending of it P Just you let me and Mark 
alouo. If I choose to ask him to stay here, it’s 
nought to do with you. Jack Henderson.” 

With a low growl ho gave up the point and 
resumed his digging ; ami sho, satisfied with 
the wordy victory, went in -doors and began 
to busy herself about tho dinner. But her 
heart was not in her labours, and by-and-by 
sho left them half- finished, and creeping up- 
stairs to her bed-room, took a small packet 
out of a little box in her drawers. 

It was only a thin tress of grey hair ; but 
the coarse, hard woman kissed it reverently, 
and wrapped up with it a tiny curl, cut from 
a baby's head. 

“ IIo was her last,” she said, softly, M and 
they're all gone but him and me. Poor 
mother ! poor Mark ! She used to say ho was 
sent to comfort her in the dark days, and I 
promised I’d do my best to look after him os 
he grew up, I 'most wish 1 hadn’t sent for 
him ; and yet it's hard he shouldn't havo his 
own, somehow or other.” 

Shutting the drawer with a slam, as if with 
the contents of tho box she put away the 
thoughts that troubled her, Mrs. Henderson 
went to the window and stood looking at Des- 
borough Park until the softened look on her 
fece died out, and a hard, vindictive expression 
made it dark and unwomanly. 

Mark Layton never went home that day to 
partake of the long-forgotten dinner. Down 
in the fairest dell of the park, where a bright 
little stream fan briskly through it, he sat 
with patient Snap, angling for Squire Dee- 
borough’s fine trout. 

No one discovered the trespass, for it was 
an out-of-the-way, secluded spot, seldom- 
visited except by the keepers, until Letty — 
who dearly loved a solitary walk — came 
soberly along the path and confronted the 
audacious intruder* 

Her find impulse was to retreat without 
•peaking; but be sprang to his feet, and 
Promptly arrested the bound with which Snap 
was about to salute bar. 


“ You see, Miss Letty, my dog is a grateful 
one. He does not forget your Irindnons to 
him.” 

She patted the animal, and stood irresolute, 
while he gathered up a handful of water-lilies 
that lay on the bank and offered them* to her. 

“ Thank you. But do you know — that is, 
I am afraid you cannot know as you are a 
stranger hero — that the Squire is very par- 
ticular ? ” 

She glanced at his basket, in which some 
boautifhl specimens of the finny tribe were 
lying. 

44 So I have heard,” rejoined Mark, coolly; 
44 and if he caught me I should be punished 
for the crime of taking what, after all, he has 
no more right to than Snap here.” 

44 You are in his grounds,” said Letty, 
gravely. 

44 That’s true. But I don’t see how it gives 
him a right to the rivor that runs through 
them. But so it is ; for so many miles Squire 
Desborough claims it, and his neighbours on 
either sido of him do the same ; while the 
poor in the parish are half-starved for the 
want of what they greedily hug up to them- 
solvofl. Don’t you Bee this, Miss Letty f ” 

Sho did not feel bound to be drawn into an 
argument. 

44 1 really can’t see what this has to do with 
your trespassing; but I have warned you, 
and — and, good aftomoon.” 

She moved on, but looked at him "wistfully, 
as if in tho kindness of her heart she should 
rejoioe to see him safely out of the risk ho 
ran. Mark understood the look and smiled, 
as if to re- assure her. 

44 Never mind ; he owes me these, and more 
than these ; but to please you .I’ll go at once. 
Good-bye, and thank ye.” 

Letty carried home her lilies, and put them 
in a vase in her own chamber before she went 
into tho housekeeper’s room to tea. She was 
a little late, and the servants had entered upon 
tho great topic of the day before her entranoe. 
Of oourse this was the conduct of the Hen- 
dersons in the morning. 

44 Such irreverence 1 ” cried the housekeeper, 

44 Such open defiance of the Squire ! ” ch im ed 
in the old butler. 44 1 don’t know when I've 
seen master look as he did at that imp udent 
follow that stood at the gate.” 

44 Well, well,” said the old ooabhman, who, 
in consideration of thirty years* services, was a 
personage of importance ; 44 tbs least said's 
the soonest mended, end I don't like to be the 
first to speak against them people; but they’ll 
oorne to no good ; ne’er a one of them.’ 1 

In this every one concurred but Letty, who, 
disliking such sweeping condemnation, ashed, 
"Why t n 
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“ Why, my dear P Oh, because they oome 
of a bad lot. I remember them Laytime when 
they held their heads as high as anybody; 
and just look at them now. The father died 
in a debtor’s prison, the mother died broken* 
hearted? and not one of the children has 
tamed oat well." 

Le tty looked interested, and demanded again, 

44 But why P What had they done to be so 
terribly afflicted P ” 

“ I never quite knew the rights of it,” said 
the coachman, musing, and trying to recall 
the circumstances. “It was something that 
happened jnst as the Squire came to the pro- 
perty. Old Layton held tho Oaks farm then, 
and there had been a lot of rent due from him 
for a good while. Some improvements he 
wanted to make that the Squire’s father gave 
into, and let payments stand over for a year 
| or two. He was a clever fellow, was Iiayton, 

! and had had a hard pull with that farm. It 
! wasn’t what it is till he made it so.” 

Here tho old man was gliding o ft into a 
dissertation upon land, that impatient Letty 
cut short with an inquiring, “ Well ? ** 

44 Hum, I ’most forgets how it come about, 
but when the steward for the Squire that is 
now made np his accounts and asked for 
Layton’s rent, he up and swore that he had 
paid it to the poor old gentleman the day be- 
fore he died. You see, ho went off quite 
sudden like ; was took in a fit at night, ar^L 
dead in the morning. 1 ’ 

There was a murmurof sympathy, and a short 
mlence before Letty pursued her inquiries. 

“ Why was the man’s word doubted Y Was 
it not possible that he had payed his landlord ?" 

The coachman gave an incredulous snort. 

44 It wasn't likely, was it? A man that 
hadn’t a shilling to bless himself with, pay up 1 
don’t know how much, all in a lump. Bless you, 
he couldn’t have done it ; everybody said so.” 

41 And the long and the short of it was,” 
added the butler, 44 that the steward, wto was 
a sharp sort of man, just gave them a week to 
And the receipt, which, of course, they 
couldn’t; and then they had to turn out.” 

44 Ha! you remember it then, Dixon?" 
asked tho coachman, eagerly. 

He nodded. 44 1 should think so. My 
wife was living then, and she took them into 
her cottage for a night or two, till they oould 
stake up their minds where to go. They was 
to write and tell ns how they got along in 
London, but they never did. I suppose they 
was ashamed to.” 

The coach m a n shook his hoary head. u Ha ! 
nothing’s gone well with them since ; ’twasn't 
tO be expected. The youngsters, as we were 
•eying before, have all turned out badly. That 
ycamg chap that stared at the Squire so saucily 


must be the one that was bom after they left 
Deeborough." 

44 1 don’t see,” said gentle Letty, “ why the 
poor children should bo oondemned, even if 
their father waa guilty." 

41 Lor, my dear ! ” cried the housekeeper, 
reprovingly, “you mustn’t talk like that! 
Isn’t there Scripture for it P Doesn't your 
own Bible tell yon that the sius of tho fathers 
are visited on the children ? " 

“ But not that t re are to visit them on the 
innocent,” urged Letty; 41 at least, I don’t 
think that can bo the meaning of thoso awful 
words.” 

4i Ah ! ” was tho response ; “ it don't do to 
meddle with the Scriptures, Letty. What’s ■ 
down in them can’t be altered ; and you’ll see j 
that them Laytons ’ll all come to some bad 
ending or other.” j 

As no one could be induced to ogroe with her, | 
and tho conversation now became a sharp at- j 
tack upon Mrs. Henderson, who, with ull her 
civility, was not popular at the house, Lotty 
went uway to lay her cloth for the tea -dinner 
the Squire always had on Sundays. Then she 
ran up to her room to look at her lilies, ponder 
over the recital she had just heard, and wonder 
whether Mark Layton's strange speeches and 
ways wjro prompted by natural effrontery, or 
a bitter soubo of tho injustice that had been 
dealt to his family, */ his father had really 
discharged his debt to the docoased Mr. 
Deeborough. 

CHAPTER II. 

Something of the pity that swelled in 
Letty’s heart for this young man, foredoomed 
to be the sutrerer by his parent's crime or 
misfortune, shone iu her soft eyes when they 
mot again ; and jx?rhaps it was this which en- 
couraged him to address her, and walk by her 
rido as she hastened on an errand of mercy, 
with which the Squire hod charged her. 

Little dreamed that good old gentleman — 
stern landlord to careless tenants, but com- 
passionate friend to the deserving poor— that 
as Letty wont, evening after evening, to carry 
to a consumptive lad the dinner out from a 
joint at his own table, she encountered Mark 
Layton, and loitered with him across the plea- 
sant lonely fields, and under the park wall as 
she returned. 

That there was danger in these meotings 
she never imagined. Towards Mrs. Hender- 
son her old distaste had increased so much 
that she rarely entered the shop ; but Mask, 
poor wronged Mark, as die secretly styled 
Mm, was fast making his way into her fkvour. 

Proud and passionate, with vindictive hatred 
of the Squire frequently surging up, and 
having in his bearing and language uniais- 
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takable tokens of a loose, if not a vicious 
life, Mark Layton yet possessed the faculty 
of winning • strong and enduring love. A 
gift he shared with many, whose faults and 
follies surpassed his own ; for it is not always 
the worst of men, from whom their kind stand 
aloof; and the glimpses of better feeling which 
Letty often detected, might have interested 
a less credulous observer than this simple 
country girl. 

In the midst of his bitterest sallies against 
the tyranny of the aristocracy, he would be 
touched by the sorrowful surprise on Lotty’ s 
face , then, curbing his anger, he would en- 
treat forgiveness, and wish so fervently that 
he could be more mild, more forbearing, more 
like her own gentle self, that perhaps she 
loomed to like him the better for outbreaks 
which generally ended in tho triumph of her 
own influence. 

It was long before these mootings wero sub- ’ 
pec tod, and when they wero, no ono cared to 
be the first to enlighten tho Squire ; nor did 
the most prying gossip suspoot that any 111- 
terferonco would bo too late ; that Lotty, 1 
during her half-yearly holiday, had been 
quietly and privately married to Mark Layton, 
at a church near the residence of tho deaf 
elderly cousin, she wont to visit. 

But, so it was. With no rolativo at hand 
to advise or warn her ; prompted solely by her 
affection ; aud believing that Mark had suffi- 
cient reason for the seerosy ho enjoinod, 
in the harsh judgment of the Desborough 
folks, Lotty consented to be his, and to retain 
her situation until his plans for their future 
were arranged. 

Mark was going abroad. So Mrs. Hen- 
derson averred, and ho did not contradict it ; 
but yet he shrunk from the subject with such a 
pained look, whenever his young wife named 
it, that she, fancying him depressed by his pro- 
jected emigration, passed half her nights in 
vain regrets that he had determined upon it. 

She longed to disease it with him, and 
tried to hit upon some plan by whioh they 
might earn a decent livelihood in their own 
country ; and she beoaxne yet more anxious to 
do this after Mrs. Henderson harshly rated him 
in her presence for wasting time, and holding 
back when there was a golden opportunity 
within reach. 

“ 1 did not' quite comprehend your sister, 1 * 
•aid Lstty, as he lingered by her side in the 
avenue ; 14 she knows all your plans, Mark, 
dear. Have you not the same oonfidenoe in 
map " 

[ “Twice as much; but don't stop to soold 
ne now. The wind is keen, end it is grow- 
mg so dark you will soaroely find your way 
to tha aide gate.” 


“ But, Mark ; this uncertainty ” 

44 What! are you going to harp on the same 
string ? ” he asked, irritably ; 41 must I never 

have any peace, until ” 

44 Until what ? I did not mean to vex you ; 
but until what ? ” * 

He kissed her upturned face, and gently 
pushed her from him. “ There, go home, 
Letty dear, go home." 

But she clung round his neck. 44 Go away 
and lea vo you angry with me P ” 

44 1 am not angry ; only vexed — sorry— 
often and often sorry that I ever saw you.’* 
Letty started; bnt the almost fierce em- 
brace in which he clasped her was reassuring, 
and, with a faint attempt at sauciness, she 
told him she did not believe him. 

44 But it's true — true,” he repeated, wincing 
as she caressed him. 44 I’m not half the man 
I was before I knew yon, my poor foolish 
darling.” 

She began to feel affronted. 4 , 4 How strangely 
you talk ! Have I ever said, or even wished 
anything that was not for your good P ” 

44 I’m not complaining. You are a dear 
little girl, Letty, and if all the world were as 
single-hearted as you, ibwould be easy enough 
to tall into your notions of what is right and 
wrong. But,” and Mark’s voice now began 
to take the old bittor tone; **but you don't 
know the world os it really is. There’s no 
room in it for honesty. If a man would 
live and get on, ho mutt fight and scheme, 
and cheat, and lie, and thieve, the same as 
the rest do.” 

44 No, no, Mark ! '* 

44 But I say yes, yes I and I know more 
( about it than you do. And Letty—’* he held 
' her from him and spoke sternly — 44 if you are 
* going to cavil at all I do and say, and judge 
( my actions by your own standard, we shall 
, never got on together, and——** 

1 44 And what P ” she breathlessly asked, for 

his manner startled her. 

44 Why, we had best part at once.” 

44 Part!” cried Letty, incredulously, her 
arms stealing fondly round his neck. 44 Are 
yon saying this to vex and tease meP You 
foolish Mark, to try to shake my faith in you! 
Doesn’t my heart tell me yon would never 
ask me to do anything that was not just and 
right P" 

He returned her embraoe fervently. “And 
I never will, so help me Heaven! hot, in 
return, Letty, you must remember what I 
have said, and leave me to act ai I think beat 
Now, go iu-doors, and atop, and fo r g e t all 
my cross speeches." 4 

As she turned to obey he drew her back to 
his arms, and suddenly whispered/ “You 
must get ready for our journey now, as quietly 
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as yon ©an, for I may be off at a moment's 
notice. ” 

She began to question ; but ho silenced heir. 

“ Ask me nothing, but do as I bid you ; and 
when I say come, make no foolish delays, but 
some directly. You shall know why some 
other time." 

“ But I have not given notice of my inten- 
tion. The Squire," began. Letty, in great 
perplexity. 

“ Are you the Squire's slave P " retorted her 
hpaband, passionately. 44 Do you think my 
father's son would truckle to Aim, or permit 
you to stay or to go as suits hi a convenience P 
If you say another word like that I shall 
quarrel with you." j 

Thus admonished she was silent and stole 
in-doors, her mind in a tumult of wonder and 
uneasiness. The housekeeper heard the light 
footstep as Letty was passing her room, and 
called to her sharply to come in. This usually 
p ri m, sedate personage was now in a flutter of 
haste, and was hurriedly turning out the 
pockets of dresses and the contents of drawers. 

“ The most vexatious thing that ever hap- 
pened," she said, in answer to the girl’s 
inquiring look, “ a key that I wouldn’t have 
lost for worlds ! It most be somewhere hero. 
Do come and help me search for it." 

“ What kind of key is it ? " asked Letty, 
aa she came forward to assist. 

The housekeeper answered fretfully, 

44 What kind P Why a kind that can’t 
easily be matched, or I wouldn’t have worried 
myself about it as I have. High and low, in 
every nook and corner, and drawer, and cup- 
board, have I hunted over and over again, 
and thought it must turn up some time or 
other. And now the Squire has asked for it, 
and I don’t know what on earth to tell him." 

M Why should you mind telling him the 
truth P” demanded Letty, surprised at the 
extreme anxiety manifested about so simple a 
loss. 

“ Haven't I told you," was the querulous 
retort, 44 that it’s the key of the Sqmre’s 
Indy cabinet in hie bed-room, where he keeps 
all the little odds and ends he values most, 
and any atuna of money he lays by for parti- 
cular purposes ? I don't believe he ever trusts 
any one to go to it but me, and to think I 
should have mislaid the key, and no more idea 
where I put it than— -than you have." 

Again the turned out the contents of her 
week-box and ransacked her deck, but to no 
pttcpoae; and finally concluded, in despair, 
that she should have to go and plainly tell 
Mi that she did not know where it was. 

But bar cousage was not equal to this 
tartfl the ringing of the Bquise's bell 
ijMwiM ocmpel hear to confront him ; so she sat 
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down and half tremblingly awaited the sum- 
mons, Letty staying with her. 

44 How long is it since you missed itP" 
asked the latter, more to break the trying 
silence than from any real interest in the 
housekeeper's trouble. 

44 Oh ! it’s weeks now. I had been to the 
new shop to buy a cheap dress, just for in- 
doors you know, — a pretty thing enough it is, 
but I'm most afraid of the washing, — and after 
I came home it struck me whether I hadn’t 
got the Squire’s key in the pockot of the gown 
I had on, and that it wasn’t the very safest 
place for it. And that set me upon looking for 
it, and when it wasn’t to be found I went back 
to Mrs. Henderson’s, thinking it was just pos- 
sible I might have dropped it in taking out 
my money to pay her. And really she’s a 
very civil woman, let folks say what they will 
of her, and both of ub hunted her placo out, 
but there wasn't a sign of it. I wouldn't 
have cared so much," she ended in confessing, 
41 but the Squire, when he sent me to put 
Jones’s rent in the cabinet, told me to be sure 
and bring the key back directly, and I was 
hindered, and he went out, and so it was for- 
gotten just then ; and I have put him off two 
or three times, thinking for sure it was safe 
somewhere. And what will he think of mo P" 

But the housekeeper escaped the dread od 
scolding for that night at all events. When the 
drawing-room bell rang it was for bed- candles. 
The Squire felt very unwell, and was about to 
try what a Jong night’s rest and a tumbler of 
white wine whey would do towards restoring 
him. 

His indisposition, however, was not so 
easily subdued. Before morning his old 
enemy, the gout, had made its appearance, 
and a severe if not dangerous illness ensued, 
through which Letty was one of the most 
sedulous and patient of his nurses. 

Naturally irascible, suffering did not im- 
prove his temper; but Lo tty’s compassion 
made her endure his Grossest speeches good 
temperedly, and he liked so much better to see 
her light figure flitting about him, and her 
well-shaped hands mini*terin|g to him, than 
to be left to the more awkward attentions of 
the other servants, that poor Letty was tested 
almost beyond her strength. 

She had written a loving little apology to 
If ark for not meeting him in their appointed 
trysting-plaoe, and had received a verbal 
warning through lira. Henderson, who came 
to the house on some pretence, that she was 
to say nothing to any one, but to be ready to 
leave when Mark came for bar, which might U 
very soon indeed. 

It was Letty's night to sit op with bsr 
master. That day he had left his bed for the 
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first time for an easy ohair in bis dressing- j 
room, where he had fallen into such a deep 
sleep that it was thought best not to disturb 
him. So, leaving the shaded lamp in the 
adjoining chamber, that no glimmer of light 
might arouse him from the long coveted 
slumber, Letty eat in the darkness beside the 
invalid, listening io his heavy breathing and 
pondering over her husband’s message. 

Unpleasant doubts and fears were mingling 
with her affectionate trust m his innate good* 
ness. This projected departure— from which 


Mark shrunk When his sister most vehemently 
urged it — who had first planned it, and why P 

If the people in the village, like the ser- 
vants at the park, predestined poor Mark all 
sorts of evil fortune, were thero not othor and 
pleasanter places in England where they could 
dwell unknown, till their honest industry had 
wiped the stain from his name P And whither 
were they going P Mark had never breathed a 
word aa to his destination, or how the neces- 
sary cash was to be raised for a voyage. 
I Mty began to feel herself ill-used, and was 
mentally penning a remonstrance to her hus- 
band for his reticence, whon fatigue weighed 
down her weary eyelids, and die slept to 
dream that she was nestling beside him, in the 
porch of a rose-covered cottage, In some 
Utopian land, whose name escaped bar. 

She woke up with a start and a smile, 
for the dream was so vivid dint Mail's kisses 
still seemed warm on her lip, and his voiofe 
in her ear. But the start was followed by a 
shiver, and as she drew her shawl around her, 
she could have fancied that the air had grown 
much colder ; that the night wind was blowing 
through the room as if from an open case* 
ment. But was it indeed fancy P Letty 
resolved to go and ascertain. But as, after 
drawing the blankets more closely round the 
sleeping Squire, she softly rose, a slight noise 
Struck upon her ear, mid a shadow flitted 
across the adjoining bed-chamber, betweon 
her and the dim lamp. 

And now the girl’s beast beat fearfully, and 
her limbs would scarcely support their weight. 
One of the windows, easily reaohed by means 
of the trellis work nailed against the house, 
had evidently been raised; and a man whose 
hack was towards her, after listening a moment 
at the closed curtains of the couch, crossed the 
room and unlocked the Indian cabinet. 

In her extreme terror Letty oaught at a chair 
for support, and slightly stirred it. At the 
sound the intruder sharply raised his heed 
and looked around him. The next moment 
Letty wee dinging round him, striping to 
wrest from his bands the bag of gold ufTiad 
just appropriated. 

“No, no; never, never 1 ” she gasped, 


struggling with him frantically, “Put it 
back, Mark 1 husband ! My own, own, Mark! 
For God’s sake, for the love you bore your 
poor dead mother, put it back and go hence 
directly ! ” 

But his firm grip retained its hold*and the 
eye that met her imploring gaze was herd and 
stern. 

“ It was my father’s, it is mine, and I must 
have it," he hissed in her ear. “ The Provi- 
dence you talk about has given me the oppor- 
tunity, and I will not let it slip. Loose me 1 ” 

But the same Wild whisper, “No, no, 
never ! Put it back, put it back,” answered 

“Letty,” he muttered, “I swear to yon 
ihat I udif not take One futhing more than 
the snm of which my parents were robbed. 
But for that I came, and I will not stir with- 
out it. Go you away, and forget that you 
have seen me here." 

Letty released his hands to throw her arms 
round his neck. ** Ydu will 'not hear me,” 
she Sbbbed, " and there is nothing before us 
but sin and misery. God help me! God 
help us both ! I oouH have home poverty, 
sickness, anything but the loss of your 
honesty. Oh, Mark ! my poor, poor mistaken 
husband.” 

And then, gliding on to her knees, with 
streaming eyes and folded palms she prayed in 
broken but fervent words, scarcely spoken 
above her breath, that some good spirit would 
bend the stubborn will, and touch the cloeed 
heart which refused her entreaties. 

Mark, with the coveted money still in his 
possession, took one stride towards the win- 
dow, then paused and looked back at his 
kneeling wife. He had- never meant her to 
know this. Mrs. Henderson, misinformed by 
one of the servants, had assured him that the 
slumbers of the convalescent Squire were no 
longor watched. And Letty had seen him 1 
Henceforth he was abased in the eyes of 
the only creature by whom he eared to be 
honoured. Gould he oomplete the crime while 
she knelt thero invoking heaven in his behalf P 
He came back to her side, bent over her till 
his lips touched her olamzny forehead, then 
dropping the bag of gold in her lap, he 
sprang through the casement and disappeared 
fo the darkness. 

But Letty did not rise. With features that 
Ware stiffening with horror she crouched lower 
and lower, staring wildly at tike door of the 
; dressing-room. For there, unnoticed by 
Mark, or by herself until this fooment, stood 
Squire Deaborough, supporting himself against 
the door-post, and holding in his right bend 
one of the loaded pistols which always hung 
over the mantel-piece. 
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OHABTKB iUH. PBQM JOYCE DOBHEB’S 
i ^ DUET. 

A HE house is quiet 

tV? n°w. Aunt Lethe- 

by and Aunt Jane 
HI (mV IB and their husband* 
mj have gone away, 

and Aunt Lotty, 
A/fy^A jL Lons, and I are 

How desolate a 
house seems when 
there has been m 
death in it. We 
jVTfctr' move quietly about, 

fcAAwIjry as though we fear- 

\lRkS 1\ to *hs tur l some 

HoP* v 7 \&- ono ‘ We speak in 

■* ^ low voices, and if 

ynlAgi we hear a door shut 

IfOSTm) suddenly it makes 

^ ^ us start There is 

a eleud hanging 
oyer us that weighs us down, and we cannot 
toe ourselves tom its atmosphere. 

I thought all these feelings would haye 
Vanished when the funeral wen oyer, and the 
blinds drawn up, and daylight 1st in once 
mo r s - whe n the house wee relieyed of the 
mAnm grata e ef the deed mem 
But we eesmot take off the weight that 
nggSeeiii u* though we wonder that we should 
tol thnsdMply the death ef a man we so little 
liked ee Mr. Carmichael — that is, Hone end I 

*<»toe wto would «u>u*» to to^beet of 


obliterator of totap ha a. g en sre l rule, we 
ra ta tas lose good of ear friends after their 
tafth* them fwn era did in their lira; per- 
haps, also, we here a eupeis fttkm s reverse oe 
totodsad, end mm net te speak lighfty of 


canonised Mr. Carmichael already, and he 
will for era reign os a saint in her calendar. 

Well, it is best that it should be so, and 
when time has dried up her tears, and hedged 
her sorrow, she will haye pleasant memories to 
look ba ck upon, none the less pleasant because 
a loving heart and a kindly imagination have 
thrown the halo of pardonable fiction around 

But it is not thus with me. I look bock 
upon Mr. Carmichael's death with a feeling of 

awe. 

My visum was clearer than Aunt Lefty’s. 
(She did not understand as I did the struggle 
of those dying hours. She knew not that nor 
husband had descended to the grave with a 
heavy load upon his, conscienoe — eome wrong 
committed, that it was past his power to 
obtain forgiveness for, or even to reral. He, 
Aunt Lotty knew not this, and I fervently 
pray that she may over be kept from such 
knowledge. 

Will any of us ever know what this secret 
is ? They say that, deep as some secrete are 
"hidden, yet shall they be made known, even 
as oftimes both earth end sea reject the mur- 
dered victim, and cast it back at the mur- 
derer’s feet. However, them seems little 
chance of this present mystery being cleared 
up. Mr. C armi c h ae l is dead, ana Doris's 
packet ie la* ; and what other hope remains*? 
a revelation f 

ftfltill one doee not know what miracle maj 
happen, for I am almost beginning to believe 
in mi r acles. Since I have emerged tom the 
Wonder Age, I have left off wondering, end 


Bwt Aunt Lotty b store s him to have beau 
to left of hus b and* and if to aver fcap- 
P*oed tones any tails in ton, death has 
hotted tom all out, to death is a greet 


canoe than appears npon the surface, and that 
each event we are disposed to look iran 
as trifling has some weU-aiderad end: that 
nothing je small or 

•wytkingii heatM l Mi itar- 

ia*. 1 wy, to Wiar. iJlSSiMl W** 4*»* 


rsramae I ing, I say, 


to rn 

Alta i hatatfr* Bhewas net gnftlnaoneh to? 
tatatasM* to if vftttomne mmmm In 
****** . *«art toft Xjftfed Wm has 
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44 Doris, are you ill P ” I asked ; and when 
she lifted up her face I saw that she had been 
crying. 

•< I think/’ I continued, “ that you and I 
may now change places, and I may tax you 
with looking wretchedly ill. What ails 
youP” 

“ I’m not ill, and yet I am ill,” answered 
Dona. “ I’m sick at heart, Joyoe, and very 
unhappy,” and her face was again hidden. 

44 Surely you haye nothing to distress you P 
Ten heard from Mr. Chester yesterday, 

44 1 was not tinnVing of Gabriel. I am not 
troubling myself about him. It’s Lynncourt, 
Joyoe. I dare say it’s wrong, but the feeling 
grows stronger and stronger upon me that I 
cannot go there. Joyco, I do belieye in pre- 
sentiments ; I can't help it; I have such a 
str on g feeling that there’s something not right 
in this matter. I don't know what I think. 
Sometimes I dare not think ; but if I could 
only stay with Aunt Lotty, or go to Mrs. 
Howell, I should be so much happier than I 
shall ever be at Lynncourt.” 

“ But you will not have long to stay there, 
Doris,” I said. 

She looked up at me with a searching 
glance . 

“Why not P” 

44 You know why, Doris, as well as I do. 
It will only be until Mr. Chester returns from 
the continent” 

44 Unde Carmichael’s death may make a 
difference. Aunt Lotty will not like a wedding 
to follow a funeral so soon.” 

44 1 don’t know. I never saw any reason 
why a marriage need be put off for a death, 
that is beyond a few weeks. It can be as 
quiet as people like to have it, and of ooqrso 
yours will he a very quiet wedding, DoriaJP 

“I have few friends to invite to it, cer- 
tainly, Joyce ; but the wedding may be put 
off far other rea sons.” 

w 44 Doris I And is that what is fretting 
youf" 

44 No,” returned Doris, sharply. “ I told 

C that it was Lynncourt that troubled me, 

„ 06,” she continued, suddenly springing up 
sad standing before me. “I’ve had strange 
thoughts lately, waking dreams that seem so 
real, dark shadows that fell acme the little 
light thef* shining upon me now. I feel as 
tf I belonged to no one, as if I had no place, 
no home; as if I wanted to go forth into the* 
world, and wander about until I had feund s 
.{■ttMtfac-plaM for myself and had for- 
gotten all about Green Oake and Lynncourt. 


gotten all about Green Oake and Lynncourt, 
tin eotitd remember only the happy days 
when I was poorand with mymother. Joyce, 
I can’t help it, and Tin sorry to speak m of 


the dead; but I believe that Unde Car- 
michael has gone to the grave with a lie on 
his soul.” 

I was startled by her energy. Besides, 
what had put this thought into her head, for 
I had not told her of Mr. Carmichael's last 
moments. 

“Doris, Doris, be calm; don't speak so 
loud, Aunt Lotty might hear you.” 

She lowered her voice. 

“ Joyce,” she went on in a subdued tone, 
44 do you think that there was anything on 
his mind when he died? You wore in the 
room, you saw him. I know he could not 
speak, but was theie no sign by whioh you 
could judge P ” 

What did I know ? How could I answer ? 
Like herself I had suspicions, but my suspi- 
cions even yet were so vague that I dare not 
form them into words; yet still that one 
unproved and haunting theory was at work 
within me,* and involuntarily the hidden 
thoughts of my mind burst forth, — 

44 1 wonder if he tampered with your 
mother's packet P ” 

44 When?" 

41 The day your seal was lost.” 

Doris grasped my arm, she looked eagerly 
into my free. 

44 And you never said a word of this 
thought of yours to me P " said she, reproach- 
fully. 

44 1 did not dare to breathe such aa accu- 
sation on such slight grounds. I had no 
evidence, I had only an intuition to go upon.” 

44 And now- ” -” 

44 Mr. Carmichael’s death-bed makes me 
feel oonvinoed that I was right. There was 
something upon his mind, Doris, something 
that he strove to reveal when it was too late ; 
and that something was connected with your 
mother's packet.” 

Doris sat still for a fow minutes, very still; 
she held my arm with so tight a elasp.that it 
was painful, but I did not move. Presently 
•he loosed bar fingers and rooked herself 
backward and forward, every now and than 
uttering a low moan like ts soma dumb 
animal in pain. At lari; she spoke, and her 
voice was forced and unna t ur al. 

44 Joyce, Is ft possible, do you think ft 
possible, that my mother, that EUsn Oarsri- 
chael was sri my mother P ” 

I gave an irrspr ca rib le cry, the haunting 
suspicion bora of the unproved theory whs 
"at length clothed In words, end stood out 
dear before me* Yet how oodd I bear to 
doth to the ground the fend btiief of h life- 
time f I cow not apeak. Bui Doris, sriring 
both my hands, taptarid sa* that I would be 
trtithfru with her* That I would trii her if 
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mull a thought had ever crossed my mind. 
And I, with my arm round the poor trembling 
child, in broken accents answered, 

14 1 have thought so, Doris/' 

44 My mother, oh, my mother ! ” sobbed 
Doris. 

And then in a low, sad voioe she quoted 
this passage from the poor wife’s story,— 

44 Two living women and two living babes 
were in the boat at night, but the dawn saw 
only one living mother, one living child — the 
other two had perished." • 

44 One mdther and one child were saved," 
said Doris, 44 but we are not told which. Oh ! 
Joyce, Joyce, I see it all. How wicked, how 
cruel of undo — no, thank heaven, he is not 
my unole, I am no niece of his—. And yet 
$h* was his sister ; my only mother ; my , 
blessed, angelic mother; the only mother I j 
ever knew ; no mother could have been ten- 
derer to me. Oh ! Joyce, I see it all.” 

And so did I, and seeing, wondered I had 
had not known it oil along. It was wonder- | 
fal how the scales had at once fallen from my 
eyes, and I was blind no longer. A hundred 
trivial circumstances I had not heeded or had 
overlooked rose up before me, and now the 
overwhelming certainty seemed stronger than 
ever the doubt had been. I marvelled why I 
had not understood it all before ; why I had I 
hesitated to speak to Mr. Choster, even why I 
had not said to Mr. Carmichael upon his ! 
death-bed, 44 Doris is not your sister’s 
daughter." And yet I had not shaped my 
thought dearly even then. It had come 
suddenly, now this moment, like a flash of 
lightning from a dark cloud that had been 
hovering on my horison for many a day. 
So dear a revelation it now appeared that I * 
wondered why it had ever been hidden from 
me. 

Yet why should I thus reproach myself, — 
conviction does not force itself upon the mind 
all at once; these are many phases to go 
through ere one arrives at the truth, and until 
one has viewed a matter thoroughly in all its 
bearings, it is impossible to form an impartial 
decision. When one only half knows, or half 
■aspects, everything is so vague, so dim, that 
it is useless to reason calmly, or to form any 
kind of judgment ; one must wait until the 
whole lies mapped out befose one, and one 
point can he set against another, one circum- 
stance weighed with another, and facts and 
reas on brought to hear where only suspicion 
and doubtfal evidenoe existed before. There-* 
fore I need not reproach myself; had it not 
bean for that death-bed struggle, I might 
even now have had only dim surmisings in- 
stead of being in undoubting knowledge of 
the truth. For truth both Doris and I felt it 


to be, though we saw no means of ever 
proving it. 

Very plain it now appeared to us that, on 
that morning in August, only a few months 
ago— and yet that seems so very far hack 
now— Mr. Carmichael had, in some way, ob- 
tained possession of Doris's key, and had, 
during our absenoe, mutilated and arranged 
the oontents of the packet in tho manner that 
suited his purposes. We understood now tho 
blots, the erasures, the tom sheets, the seem- 
ing omissions, and I remembered the two 
kinds of wax with which the seal was evidently 
made. 

44 Joyce, wo can do nothing without Gabriel; 
he must come back." 

I felt as Doris did, ho was the person to 
consult; better oven than Mr. Lynn, under 
the circumstances. 

And poor Aunt Lotty ! What a grief to her 
to know of her husband's guilt. But she 
must never know i£. Surely Mr. Chester can 
help us in some way to keep the secret, or poor 
Aunt Lotty’s gentle heart will he broken, and 
her recollections of tho past he marred. Heaven 
grant that she may be spared the shattering 
of her idol, unworthy though he be. 

I am not one of thoso stem iconoclasts who, 
for the sake of what they call candid speaking, 
and letting people know the whole truth, 
would deface fui imago in some weaker heart 
because loving fingers had chiselled it with 
too flattering a touch. 

Aunt Lotty moves about the house quietly, 
looking very gentle and very Bad in her blade 
dress and widow’s cap. Her tiny ringlets are 
brushod smoothly back, and her faoe looks 
none the worse for being a little paler. Poor 
Aunt Lotty, she believes herself to have suf- 
fered an irreparable loss. When she has got 
over her first grief, she will put up a monu- 
ment in Craythorpe Church, setting forth the 
virtues of Hugh Carmichael, Esq. I almost 
think she is looking out appropriate texts 
now, for I see her making notes from her 
Bible, and it was open for a ]png time at the 
first psalm. 

Oh, dear ! What are inscriptions on tomb- 
stones worth P When I die, I shall leave a 
request that on my headstone may be written 
no other words than these : 44 Here lies Joyce 
Dormer," 

GRAPTS& XLXV. 

Me, Ohsbthe was again in Rome,— in the 
wonderful oity, the queen city, before whom 
all other oities must bow down, even in these 
later days, despite their high pretensions; for 
the past has oast a royal mantle over her, 
each as ho other oity thtil ever boast; it whs 
ages in wearing, end it will be agea ere it 
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Shall wear out, and to Ha last thread it will 
show a texture that can nerer be imitated ; 
for the loom in Which it was wrought is 
broken, and it is past the power of human 
skill to mend it. 

There is in in animate things a sort of social 
stole : aristocrat and plebeian are as dearly 
stamped on toe stones of cities as on the brows 
of men* 

Prosperity has little or nothing to do with it. 
MUss and miles of added streets, thousands 
and thousands of well-built bouses, men and 
women in comfortable garments, fail to give 
a town the interest that a single ruin will 
often create. And how is this ? 

“Manifestly wrong,” appears to be the 
answer ; “fer in the welfare of humanity 
should He the strength of human sympathy.” 
And so it may be; but deep down in the 
hearts of most mem there lies something, they 
know not what — reverence for the past, con- 
servatism, enthusiasm, superstition, call it 
What yon will — that gives to the ruin round 
which the interest of tradition is thrown, a 
higher place in their estimation than they 
would accord to the most costly edifice, whose 
uprearing has been accomplished before their 


Mr. Chester was in his studio, working at 
toe painting whose completion was to send 
him back to England. 

It was a brilliant picture, the deep blue of 
toe sky was almost lost in tho rich gold and 
crimson tints of sunset. The pillars of a por- 
tico stood dark and clear against too gorgeous 
mass of colouring. Upon toe worn and 
broken steps a group of beggar children 
their dark locks seemingly fringed 
with a golden halo ; whilst at a little distance 
Stood tore Carmelite monks, whose white gar- 


den, and misery that worn rife on every ride? 
Tims, too, had not spared the proud city; 
triumphal arches were broken, temples in 
ruins, palaces and hovels standing side by 
side. And yet, despite shortcomings, despite 
her fall from those days when she sat en- 
throned upon the seven hills, with the imperial 
purple fiung around her, still she was a queen, 
— a ghostly queen, whose court is among the 
dead, the dead that by their greatness still are 
living, their deeds being immortal. Never 
shall other city claim such a past, or wrest 
that heritage from her. Neither shall city 
ever rise to be her rival, for splendid as the 
results of man’s genius may be in the present, 
he cannot create a past. 

And as Mr. Chester thus mused, a wondrous 
panorama whirled before him. Like Rome’s 
first king, he watched to e eagles wing their 
flight, he saw the city rise that fairer and 
fairer grew as timo sped on, that gathered 
within its walls the strength of heroic hearts 
and valiant hands,* the tribe of iron Romans. 
And then another age arose, tho age of luxury 
—and prouder and more beautiful than ever 
in her costly garments, sat the dtuzling queen. 
Her sceptre stretched to the osst. to toe we st , 
southward, and northward, and Borne was 
mistress of the world. He saw toe arches 
raised, the victors crowned. He heard the 
echo of the silvery tongues whose eloquence 
too world still reverences. He recognised the 
genius that has left its trace, and still holds in 
thraldom the thoughtful traveller, who, as 
he stops lightly over . rare inlaid floor, raisas 
his eyes in almost adoration to tho inspired 
efforts of the m ighty artist minds. Bach Stone 
of Romo is still precious as a priceless jewel, 
and through the broken archways and the 
ruined Forum a never- tiring voice murmurs a 


ments assumed a grey tinge as they contrasted 
I with ton vivid glow tout illumined tbs back- 
| ground. 

Mr. Chester stopped badk a few paces to 
contemplate bis woih, but ho was not satis- 
fied. His hand had moved mechanically, but 
there was no spirit or force in tho last touches. 
He wee doing barm than good. Ho 
was not in the humour for painting. He 
threw hie brush aside and fiung himself into 
a mat He remcanbetod that journey into 
Essex, and how he had longed to be at Rome 
once more, away from e very one. Tot now 
that he had returned be felt restless and 
almost discontented. “ Tbs Hues,” had not 
Adieu as he wished— places were not pleasant 
to ton— “ Okatous Rome,** was b e ginnin g to 
lose bar fowbxatisu. 

Glorious! Were toes* tbs days of Rome's 
gjkn yf W hit ; meant tom s for eign so ldier* In 
Wherefore toe poverty , oppose* 


ceaseless song, whose burden is “Rome is 
eternal.” 

And yet Rome was beginning to loee the 
charm she had exercised over Mr. Chester. 
The syren-song hed foiled to lull him to re- 
pose as ho hod trusted it would. He had been 
in a restless, fevered state over rinos his 
return. What had he done, how fixed hts 
fate, so that no band could unmake the lifo 
that he had planned out for himsolfP 

The same foeling of treachery to Boris that 
had struck upon Joyce, smote upon him alto. 
And Boris was to be his wsfo. Why had he 
acted so hastily P Bid he repent? Supposing 
after all that Joyce— 

* Bthaw t Of what was he dr samteg P , He 
Send Doris wmM be Very happy together, and 
would soon Angel Orton Oake, and no— he 
should never forget ; be wished hunasH at the 
antipodes, anywhere, wad he rsstMfty peesd 
toe sgirinmnA Thine tese s gentle knockfi* 
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the door, and * litUe Italian boy, whoso face 
beautiful as one of Raffaallo’s oherube, had 
won him the plaoe of erpand-ruxmpr and non- 
descript- attendant to Mr. Chester, entered the 
room. 

“ A very large letter for the signore.” 

“ It i$ a very large one, Antonio,” replied 
hie master, glancing at it mechanically; “leave 
it on the table.*’ 

The boy did as he was bidden, and then left 
the room, and Mr. Chester still paced up and 
down. He was in no hurry to road the letter, 
for, in his mechanical glance, he had per- 
ceived that it was not from England, and ho 
therefore felt no curiosity about it. 

He was still absorbed in his reverie, and it 
caused him more pain than pleasure. He was 
battling with himself, and striving to reason 
himself into that philosophic state of mind 
that decides that 44 overj thing happens for the 
beet.” 

It is the would-be consolatory theory of the 
greater part of the world, to judge by tho con- 
tinual repetition of the proportion, but it fails 
to carry all tho comfort with it that it is designed 
to give. For when the ‘ 4 everything ’’has gono 
wrung, it is beyond the power of humanity to 
take up tho proposition as a creed, and to Bay, 

“ I bekevo it to be right,” with whole hoart 
and soul. 

Ono has to let the edgo of grief, indigna- 
tion, disappointment, mortification, or what- 
ever the adverse 44 everything ” may have 
called forth, wear itself away ere one can in 
any way derive from the trite saying tho 
smallest particle of consolation, and even then 
men rather settle down to a sort of discon- : 
tented acquiescence in tho turn matters have 
taken, through another philosophy that 
teaches that “what is once done cannot be 
undone.” 

In time Mr. Chester’s reverie came to an end, 
and his return to this everyday world brought 
with it an impulse to open the “ very large 
fetter ” that had been lying so long un- 
heeded. It was from a friend with whom he 
bed met on his last journey to England, and 
with whom he had travelled for nearly two 
days. 'What could he possibly have to say 
that involved such a bulk of correspondence t 
Mr. Chester leisurely broke the seal. Then 
he started, and uttered an exclamation of 
surprise. For the paroel contained a very 
ahoct note from Us friend, Accompanied by 
Doris’s packet 1 

“ Don’t think mo a thief,” wrote his 
friend, “for I have not the slightest know- 
ledge of ho w .the e nc losed oamo into my pos- 
eessum. » All I earn tell you is, that I found it 
a few days duos amongst some papers thmtl 
had with J*A Wfefe you «»A1 last net, and in 


some unaccountable mapper your letter was* 
I suppose, spirited off amongst them into my 
-portmanteau. I trust that its temporary 'loss 
has been of no great importance. I am 
inclined to believe that it cannot have been, 
as the letter, from its outward appearance, 
bears the marks of having been kept by you 
for some time.” 

So Doris’s packet was found. Mr. Chester 
had something to occupy him now, he must 
at once despatch it, and this involved writing 
a letter. He was I ullmfefelml to bo obliged to 
write a letter, for he could not help acknow- 
ledging to himself that he had not written to 
Doris quite as often as, under the circum- 
stances, he might h awe done, but he had 
excused himself on the ground that he and 
Doris understood each other so well that a 
very vigorous correspondence was unneces- 
sary. Nevertheless, conscience had not been 
altogether satisfied with this argument, and it 
was with a more hopeful feeling than he had 
lately indulged in, and with seme gratitude 
to his friend, that he new set down end wrote 
a long letter to Doris. 

Now that the packet was found, he won- 
dered that this chanoe of finding it had never 
occurred to him. It almost seemed to him as 
if he could remember the very moment at 
which it must have been transferred to his 
friend's papers. And he also distinctly 
rooolleoted having seen the letter on the 
evening that he and his friend had h sen 
together, hut he had until this moment 
entirely forgotten the riroumstanoa. It was 
Strange. How oouid he have forgotten it F 
Why had he net remembered it ? Why f He 
was almost tempted to answer as Joyce would 
probably have done, 44 because it was otherwise 
written in tho book of destiny.” This won- 
derful book about whose ponographs none can 
oomo to a conclusion, because it is written in 
an unknown language and with an invisible 
pen. Sometime or other, perohanoe, we may 
learn to read it, bat the time has not as yet 
oomo. 

However, Doris’s packet was fougd, ho was 
glad of that, it seemed as though a weight 
were removed from bimwhioh h» had coarsely 
felt until the moment of its removal. How 
would its finding affect Doris ? How affect 
Ms. Carmichael f To the first question alone 
would there be an answer, for Mr. Carmichael 
Was lying stiff and opld. Pis lips would 
oover move again w speak truth or Manhood, 
his eyes would never undoes again to look 
upon this world, wherein ha had woven Me 
tangled web. Quod and evil wero alike to 
,hhn now. He wan dead* end frw i mid went 
onwitMithfev Ahiiw had ImM fee 
•eovet that living ha state tokeep, and dytfl* 


he strove to reveal, and now it would be 
divulged, and he should have no part in its 
unravelling. 

„ There was news upon the road that ’ Mr. 
Chester little anticipated. 

(Ife U camtimud.) 

DEVONSHIRE PIXIES. 

Pixzx traditions are passing away. Ton 
may find now and then on the Moon, and 
tile skirts of the M#re in Devonshire, peasants 
who will he willing to talk about those amus- 
ing sprites whose history is a sort of local 
heritage ; and if you can get a rural chronicler 
launched into the full tide of friendly com- 
munication, starting with 44 ’Ees ! ’eea ! I’ve a 
ye&rd tell o’en," you may be sure you will be 
greatly edified, and find that tho poetical and 
tiie imaginative element, having much raw 
material to work with, is well worth studying 
even among the untaught shepherds, who 
watch the wandering flocks scattered over the 
heather, and who from their rude granite- 
wmlled and straw-thatched huts by night have 
little to look at but the sky, the clouds, the 
moon and the stars, and by day the granite 
boulders, the golden gone, the purple heath, 
and a flew sparsely-spread wild flowers, waving 
grasses, and the scant herbage which adorn 
the downs. 

But I can remember the time when some- 
thing better than tradition interested me in 
Katening to the tales of the Dartmoor rustics ; 
for they spoke not only of what they had 44 a’ 
yeard on,” but of what they had “ zctd." 
Those were the old men of that generation, 
and as 44 *twae sixty yean ago,” we were taken 
bask considerably more than a century, to a 
tune when ghosts and witches were as 14 com- 
mon as blackberries,” and any one doubting 
their existence would be overwhelmed with 
a weight of evidence quite sufficient to crush 
incredulity. Not to believe in ghosts and 
witches was to be as bad as 44 a wicked in- 
fidel.” John Wesley himself denounced those 
who deeded their existence as 44 deniers of 
thsir Bible.” 

Ghosts and witches were almost always asso- 
ciated with fours, and frights, and visitations 
of evO ; but the pixies were joyous, happy, 
loving, dancing, ringing, sportive little crea- 
tures. They were social, not solitary. They 
played many tricks, all for fun or for disci- 
pline, never for malignity. If they did mis- 
chief, it was to punish, to reprove, to cogge d 
Everybody thought it better to lauglrat than 
to quarrel with them — better to be regarded as 
thsir alliss than their enemies. 8o little did 
thsy fcnprass sny childish thoughts with terror 
*a* I absolutely longed, when taken to see 
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the green turf an which they held th sir 
moonlight revels— 

By fountain dear, or spangled star-light afceen,* 

the granite basins in whose crystal waters 
they bathed, the tangled reoesses into which 
they retreated from mortal observation, — 
I longed and languished for an opportunity 
of looking on them, of knowing from my own 
experience that they really existed. But 
alas ! though the territory over which they 
ruled was most familiar to me, I never, sooth 
to say, have been privileged to see an indi- 
vidual of the race. 

They were strangely blended in my mind 
with Queen Mab , and Oberon, and Titanic i, and 
l*urk t and the other Shakspearian creations, 
and I often fancied that Devonian story had 
reached the ears of that bewitching wonder- 
worker, who turned pebbles into jewels, and 
found in everything a soul of beauty and of 
truth, — found it himself and revealed it to the 
world. Assuredly the rough rustics of the 
moors never heard of Shakspeare, but they 
tell tho very tales which he has 44 married to 
immortal verse,” and the deeds of Puck and 
his comrades are but the records of the daily 
doings of tho pixie people, who — 

Fright the maidens of the rillafcry ; 

Skim milk, and sometime* labour in the quern, 

And bootioM make the breathless housewife ahum ; 

And sometime make the drink to bear no berm; f 

Mislead night wanderers, laughing at their ham. 

The peat-bogs of the moors of the Dart and 
tho Ex© aro tho very places into which the 
pixies beguiled their victims, often youthful 
lovers who went out courting after sunset, 
and were left 44 slogged in the mux ” and 
“begegged” in the “ neart,” till on 44 the 
dimmet,” the first break of the twilight, their 
tormentors disappeared and relieved them 
from the derisive laughter which was not the 
least of the annoyances inflicted by the imps. 

Shakspearo’s Puck revels in the variety of 
devices by which he entices the objects of his 
attention into brakes (furze-oovered ground) 
and quagmires. He transforms Himself into 
various animals, the hotter to carry on his 
trade. The Devonian traditions do not in- 
carnate the pixies as the instruments of delu- 
sion, but represent these instruments as bring 
under the oommand of the directing influence. 
Puck says — 


r 11 fallow you, Til lad you shout s round,— 

Through bog, through bush, through hreke, through 
brier; 

Bomotimoo « horse Til be, sometimes s hound, 

▲ hog, s heedless beer, sometimes e Are, 

And neigh, end hsrtt, end grunt, end ro», end ham, 
like home, dog, hog, hear, Are, st every Hire. 

« “ Mldeusitiner Might's Dmeui” A«* U. So. 1. 

1 An old Devonian word far yoari. 
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Hie pixie, is not any of these, but he com- 
mands and oontrols them all. 

A contemporary of Shakspeare, Drayton, 
in his “ Nymphidia,” gives some further 
details of Puck’s proceedings, which are abun- 
dantly warranted by Devonshire authorities. 
This Tuck but seems a dreaming dolt, 

Still walking like a ragged colt, 

And oft out of a bush doth bolt, 

Of purpose to deceive us. 

And leading us makes us to stray 
Long winter nights, out of the way, 

And when we stick in mire and clay, 

He doth with laughter leave us. 

But the pixies in Devon are docidedly cle- 
verer than Puck himself, for they do not wet 
their feet on the mud, and not being “ dream- 
ing dolts,” they mount the “ ragged colts ” of 
the farmers, and use them for seducing their 
owners, amusing themselves by tangling their 
manes and tails into “pixie-rings,” as may 
bo '* seed ” to the present hour by any one 
who will take the troublo to verify the fact, j 
and ask any Dartmoor shopherd-boy to point 
out the pixies' hoases. 

In Devon I never heard the name of the 
pixies' king. I daro say Shakspeare was 
right, as he generally is, in tolling us it was 
Oberon ; but in these days, whon the deriva- 
tion of almost any one word may bo traced 
up to almost any other word, between Puck, 
puck**, and pixie t any ono may undoubtedly 
establish a satisfactory analogy. I remember 
in Smyrna, when some odd oriental usage was 
remarked on, which had boon introduced into 
a family half English half Levantine, the ex- 
cuse of the housewife was — “ You know that 
when one is in Turkey, one must do as the 
Turkeys does.” The reasoning was allowed 
to be conclusive, and the pixies and Puck are 
surely as nearly allied to one another as 
Turkeys and the Turks. 

It is quite dear that the Shakspearian 
Puck learnt his tricks MWAng the Devonian 
pixies. Hear what he says : — 

I am that merry wanderer of the night. 

Ijeet to Oberon, and make him emile, 

When 1 a fot and bean-fed horse beguile, 

Neighing in likenem of a filly foal ; 

And eometime lurk I in a gossip's bowl, 

In very likeness of s roasted crab \ 

And, when she drinks, against her Ups I bob, 

And on her wither'd dewlap pour the ale. 

The wisest aunt, telling the saddest tils, 

Sometime to c three-footstool mistaketh me ; 

Then slip I from her bum, down topples she. 

And Urihr* cries, and falls into a cough. 

And then the whols quire hold their hips f and lotto ; 
And waxen in their mirth, and nsese and swear 
A merrier hour was never wasted there. 

How much more delicately does Titania 
deal with her subjtoti, and in what a graceful 


spirit call upon them to minister to her be- 
hests. 

I’ll give tbee fairies to attend on thee, 

And they shall fetch thee jewels from the deep 
And sing, while thou, on pressed flower, dost sleep ; 
And 1 will purge thy mental grossness so, 

That thou shalt like an Airy spirit go. 

Titania undoubtedly was thinking of Devon 
when she expressed her longings : — 

I do but beg a little changeling boy 
To be my henchman ; 

for Devonshire, is above all other lands, the 
land of changeling boys and girls, and the 
pixies had a great deal to do with these trans- 
formations. I reoolleot hearing the history 
of ono who had the gravity of an ancient 
woman from her very childhood, who talked 
as if she wore fifty years old, when she was 
only five. They called her “ The Bee ” and 
she “ gathered honey every day.” It must 
have boon a portion of the ambrosia, and helped 
to furnish tho metheglin of the pixie court. 
Cortainly it must have been fbr one of these 
precocious little creatures, full of wit and 
wisdom, brains in their toes and in their 
fingers 1 ends, that the Fairy Queen expressed 
so strong an affection. Out of a “change- 
ling ” Shakspeare might have created an 
Ariel to meet the pixies : — 

On hill, in dale, in forest, or in mead, 

By pav’d fountain, or by rushy brooks, 

Or on tho beached m argent of the sea, 

To danoe their ringlets to the whistling wind. 

The pixies were great explorers, familiar with 
the caves of the ooean, the hidden sources of 
the streams and tho reoesses of the land ; but 
they had their favourite haunts fbr their routs 
and reveUings ; they had a hierarchy of rank; 
and the subordinates had their tasks appointed 
to them by the superior authorities. Titcmia 
tells us how, after “ a roundel and a fairy 
song,” she sends them 

For the third part of a minute, henoe, 

Borne to kill cankers in the moek-reae buds. 

A very benevolent purpose. In Devonshire 
the eglantine is called the canker- rose ; and 
her soldiery she orders out 
To war with re*r-mi<v* tor their leathern wings, 

To make my small elves coats ; and some, keep book 
The olamorous owl, that nightly hoots and wonders 
At our quaint spirits. 

And here I cannot refrain from referring to 
that exceedingly beautiftil passage, which be- 
longs to the same act in the same play from , 
which I have been quoting, in which the 
pansy, bearing in the west ns poetical name 
to the present day,— is called the "wester* 
flower ” in the well-known compliment to the 
Virgin Queen : — 


* A Devonshire wwd for a bst 
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The fair rental, crowned by the «wf . 

The imperial votren who pawed on, 

In maiden meditation, fancy free *, 

Yet mark'd I where the bolt o? Cupid fell; 

It fell upon a little teetHm flower, 

Befero milk-white, new purple wiUi lore'# wound ; 
And maiddfle eaU it “lore inddhmewr 

All these fancies Qiakspearian and traditions 
Devonian, being blended, somewhat Confusedly 
in my mind— 

I had a dream— The pixie queen and court 
Game down from Heitor's height*— a choir of bees 
6ltaltatt*d their advent, and the vernal gales 
fert&md their path with odours heather-bom : 

Her name Tiftania — 'twos the evening hour ; 

Hhe Sat upon a pearly nautilus, 

And it was fringed with glow-worms— while it roll’d 
On wheels the dews had silver’d. Butterflies 
mr steeds; and round her floated fairy-girls, 

Who from the Demoisel* had borrow'd wings ; 

And, as their sovereign lighted on the earth, 

They sang soft mugs, and follow d in a train 
To a rude bason on a granite rook, 

With crystal water filled, in which they buthed ; 
Bising refresh’d, they shook their golden locks, 

And tripp'd away to an adjacent sod, 

Green, flowery, soft, and there, in mazy rills, 

Danced till the rising of the matin star, 

Then hasten'd with swift footsteps to the grots 
In H otter's rifts, with moss and lichens lined ; 

Dm cook crows hailed for earth another dawn, 

The carolling skylarks took the news to ltcavcn ; 

The moon was lost in daylight, and the Sun 
Assumed Ids undivided sov e reig n ty. 

It was said, very much in accordance with 
the Shakspearian representation, that various 
xnMons were assigned to the pixies by their 
rnleore, of the success or failure of which they 
were expected to give an account for the en- 
tertainment of their companions and of the 
pixie court. Sometimes the rustics discovered 
and thwarted their purposes, but the plans 
were generally too well laid to be detected or 
prevented. It was their special duty to punish 
the incredulous for their incredulity, and to 
play their tricks upon hunks and scolds ; to 
awaken jealousies among loyers, and above 
all other sports, to “ employ Jack and the 
Lantern ” to beguile the peasants Into wet 
marshes and vuzzy -brake* (gorse-heather). 

To bewitch the cows’ udders, so that they 
would gfve no milk, to pull away the stool 
from under the milk-maid, and to burst into 
laughter when they saw her lying on her back , 
to mil the rennet, to prevent the milk from 
curdling, to turn the cider sour in the cellar 
during thunder-storms, or to pull out the 
spill, so that the beverage should be wasted 
on the floor, to knock the cider-flaskTout of the 
hand that was lifting it to the mouth, and to 
pour its contents into the bosom of the would- 
be d rinker ; to drive the pigs with stinging- 
nettles into woods or ditches, and then, by 
deoiitftdgrimtoandiwimtomisdireotthelads 


who had been sent forth in search of the 
wanderers, these are among the tricks of 
common life; but at times bolder adventures 
Were attempted, such as stealing the ser- 
mon from the curate's pocket when he was 
mounting the pulpit stairs, on the rare occa- 
sions when the rector was to be among the 
auditory ; to cause the doctor's horse to 
trip and to fling the rider when he Was on 
the way to the squire, who had required his 
* immediate presence, having broken his arm 
in a fox-hunt; to put back the 'twmcy'a 
(solicitor) watch a full hour, so that his case 
was disposed of before he could get to the 
’riz«. Of such stories rich gatherings might 
have been made a century ago, but they have 
passed into oblivion with their narrators. 

A pixie meal has been described as taking 
place in a reoess where the carpet is of green 
moss, a large fungus the central table, and 
the guests aro seated around upon mushrooms, 
which are generally called pixie stooh by the 
Devonshire peasants. Barberries and whortle- 
berries are introduced on leaves, and attendant 
bees bring in honey to sweeten them, blue- 
bottles carry dew in buttercups and harebells, 
and thrashes sing songs during tho repast. 
It is said that their domestio quarrels, which 
are not unfrequent, and generally are attri- 
butable to some jealous annoyance, are settled 
at these festivities. These little misunder- 
standings, and tha mischievous character of 
some of the pixie tricks, are oonridered evi- 
dence that they do not belong to an angelic 
race, and are not wholly free from the iafir- 
I mities which characterise sinful and mortal 
I men. They constantly display their benig- 
nant qualities towards their favourites. If, 
during tho night, they torment some with 
pinches and nightmares, they visit others with 
pleasing dreams. If it is the business of some 
to perplex and molest the objects of their dis- 
like, others are engaged in fanning tire winter 
fires, helping the leavening of the loaf, 
sharpening tho knives, sweetening or strength- 
ening the cider, encouraging tire ewes to bear 
twin lambs, filling tho cows’ udders with milk, 
and rendering all sorts of kindly cervices to 
those they look on with a Mehtfiy eye. And 
among the rustics to have the good- will of the 
pixies was a strong reoommnidation in the 
family and the sooud circle. 

It is not easy in eld ago to give distinctness 
to the recollections of impressions Which had 
in them something undefined and shadowy 
even when they drere mode on the suscepti- 
bilities of youth. I had a great desire to 
know sometiung more about the pudes than I 
could learn ft cm those wire, while they meat 
religiously believed in their existence, had an 
apprehension that if they exhibited toe* much 

. ■ 
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curiosity and pushed their inquiries too far 
into the mysteries of the pixie world, they 
would be punished for their irreverent daring. 
Though they did not say so, yet they folt like 
the blue- eyed maiden of the poet-laureate, that 
M doubt is devil- born,” and that their souls’ per- 
dition or salvation was in some way or other 
involved in the rejection or reception of tho 
evidences of tho supernatural world which they 
believed to exist around them. What seems 
very silly to the enlightened may bo very sacrod 
to the ill-instructed, and if authority could rule 
the matter, ghosts and witches would form a 
part of authentic history at an epoch not 
much anterior to our own. It was one of my 
early fancies that a pixie had communicated to 
me, while I was asleep, somo particulars of 
their nature and mode of life. 

We know not w hence wo came nor where we go, 

Bat onty tint we are. We live, we love ; 

Life ha* ita < ares and pain*, but not hko yours ; 

Love its perplexities, its hopes, its fears, 

Its jealousies, not such as trouble men. 

Created, and not sdf-exutent, wo 
Must be iraporfei t, for perfection dwells 
With God alone. Vet we hare powers aboro 
Any to men conceded, we can hear 
Sounds which to jou are silence, and to us 
Your music is but discord , many a sight 
Veil’d from your eyes to us is visible, 

We touch what you can reach not,— ail the change 
Of seasons, night and day, and foul and fair, 

Affect us not; above you and beneath 
We visit, whore no mortal foot hat trod ; 

We know no disobedience to the powers 
That rule us. Order is our law supremo, 

Mush is unknown to us, but this we know, 

That we were made for happiness. Wo talk 
Of past, of present, of what is, kat Ami, 

And may be, but the *ciil to is not ours, 

Her can we draw aside the veil that hides 
The mysteries only known where ail is known. 

It h*i been remarked with much truth that if 
some of the monastioozdem sought the sedation 
ot desert mad desolate pieces for the purposes 
of penitence, others with a view to enjoyment 
appropriated the most beautifol apot* for their 
domicile. Though the Devonshire pivito were 
fond of locomotion, and had their plaoee of 
retrsat in the lees aooeaeible parts of the 
mountains and the moors, yet nature's 
had te them special attractions, and many of 
the tales told are ■connected with the Devonian 
woods and waterfalls. Bocky Fall, Fingal 
Bridge, Combes, (valleys) on the banka of the 
Bart and the Taiga, have been pointed on tee 
among their favourite haunts. I. have .heard 
the tale of a Shephard boy who fall asleep in 
the midst of hta flock, with whom a quartet of 
pbfciM determined to amnee themsslvce. One 
wtnmd him to the gntnud end kept htseyos 
***** another tickled his uotarili with barley 
cited “Wolf! Wolf l” in hie 


ears, and the fourth bewitched the sheep, 
which fled scampering away in all directions. 
After holding their victim for some time in 
agonised helplessness, they released him with 
screams of laughter, while the poor lad run 
affrighted into a furze-bush, where he was 
found by his master, covered with scratches 
and bruises. But the pixies having enjoyed the 
fun, collected the sheep together, and all was 
well as it ended well. 

The pixies were never represented as having 
any religious rites or services. They were 
not reputed ever to have taken part in eccle- 
siastical matters. «In Catholic countries 
popular superstitions are not unfrequently 
made subservient to priestly influence. The 
rural olergy in the ruder districts of Devon 
were formerly little superior in intelligence to 
the rustics among whom they lived, their 
habits were moulded to the civilisation which 
surrounded. In listening to their stories— 

I, a credulous, confiding youth, 

Doubted no more than they ; why^ahould 1 doubt ? 
Their ignorance was faith, but mine wma bliss, 

And now that age and philosophic thought 
Have swept tho bloom of young romance away. 

The pixies oil have fled— like other dreamt. 

John Bowring. 

LETTY. 

& &t*rg in Cjjtw Gfpptas. 

CHAPTER in. 

The squire's first movement after he saw 
that Letty perceived him; was towards the 
window, mid this roused her from her stupor. 

Flying to intercept his progress, she pite- 
ously besought him not to fire, Marik was 
her husband, and he had already repentad hie 
wicked intention. He had not taken anything; 
he had Rot, indeed 1 See ! and quivering from 
head to foot she pointed to the money, and 
entreated for “ mercy, mercy 1 ” 

She could say no more ; but her eyas, in 
which hop * end despair alternated, still ques- 
tioned the grave faoe of her master. 

Leaning upon her shoulder for support, the 
Squire carefully stooped the casement, bade 
her restore the gold to the cabinet, put. tip 
key in his own pocket, and then with much 
difficulty retraced his stops to his easy chair* 
Hot till he had somewhat recovered breath 
wnsthe ominous silence broken. Then* sign- 
ing to Letty to stand before, him, he sfon^y 
Wg km ubImb bee with, the in- 

t radar; ad din g * warning tint h%iwmO>i)ot 
Mwlnm with an v attsmnts at noneealm ant or 
deoepti e au 

But the Still kimklina vUi no , 

rition to ftft fff p pt either* P erf ect frqpkpeift 

wm naturalto Lrtty* who had ohtM tpziidy 
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beneath the galling hecresy of her marriage ; 1 

and without an effort at reserve she told 
everything ; from her first meeting with Hark i 
Layton to the present moment. 

The Squire heard her tale with serious at- 
tention and many interruptions. When she 
began to speak of the sufferings of the elder 
Laytons, with the warm pity she had never 
before thought it necessary to repress, a feel- 
ing that her words were barely respectful to i 
him, made her suddenly break off with a fal- 
tering remark : — 

“ I beg your pardon, sir ; of course you 
know all this." • 

44 No,** said the squire, in his quick, decided 
tone, 44 not as you tell the tale. I was young 
when these things happened, and left business 
to the steward. 1 will have the truth of them 
inquired into. Oo on; I bade you say all 
you knew, and expect you to do so.** 

How Mark became possessed of the key of 
the Squire’s cabinet, or how he learned that 
large sums of money frequently lay there un- 
touched for months, Letty would have been 
puzzled to explain, if the housekeeper’s trouble 
bad not recurred to her mind. 

A new light was now thrown on Mrs. Hen- 
derson’s strange hints and stranger speeches. 

It was she who, possessing the failings with- 
out the virtues of her parents, had always 
fostered in her brother a disposition to avenge 
on the proud man who held the Desborough I 
propert y, the misfortunes which they dated < 
from his accession to it. 

It was not until after the Squire’s house- 
keeper had missed the important key, and on ( 
returning to the shop to institute a search for 
it, bad admitted the value of the articles con- 
tained in the cabinet, that Mrs. Henderson 
lighted on the missing articlo, lying between J 
some of the goods her customer had dispara- j 
gfattgly tossed over. ( 

Loth to oblige by returning it, she was , 
hesitating what course to pursue, when her j 
brother unexpectedly came to visit her. The 
firm in which he held a junior clerkship had i 
foaled, and that at a time of commercial panics, ' 
which rendered it very difficult to procure j 
another situation. I 

Daily and nightly Mrs. Henderson and his 
necessities tempted him, and that desire to 
avenge his father’s wrongs, which he had been 
taught to regard as a duty, mads him lend 
an ear to such suggestions. 

But when Letty— fair, pure, and trusting— 
amoved before him, and his sister hinted that 
she might be made an unconscious agent in 
their plans, he began to waver. Good and j 
m alternately held the mastery ; and when, > 
Hilar a long and bitter struggle, his stealthy 
Steps led him to the spot where for the first 
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time he was about to degrade himself by a 
theft, his white lips breathed a vow that, onoo 
safely in another clime, with Letty beside him, 
he would lead a life that should never bring a 
blush to the cheek of the young wife for 
whose'sake, he strove to persuade himself, this 
money must be obtained. 

With her suspicions how the key came into 
Mark’s possession, Letty’s story endod, and 
she fearfully waited the Squire's comment. 

44 And so you have married a man of whom 
you knew hut little, and that little not in his 
favour ! And what ore you going to do next P 
Go away with him, and share his haunts until 
his crimes have brought him to a bad end ? " 

Her head dropped at these harsh queries ; 
but drawing her wedding ring from her bosom, 
Letty boldly put it on her finger, as she an- 
swered : — 

41 I’ll never share in a crime, sir ; but I’ll 
bo a true wife to Mark. And — and, I’ll hopo 
and pray. My prayers were heard to-night, 
and maybe they will again." 

The Squire waved her from him. 

44 Thero, thore, — ring up my man and go 
away ; go to bed, and I’ll talk with you to- 
morrow.” 

Letty obeyed. She dared not attempt to 
advocate Mark’s cause more than sho hod al- 
ready done by dwelling on his good qualities 
and his affoction for her. But sleep was im- 
possible while tho fear was knocking at her 
aching heart, that a few hours might see her 
erring husband in custody. 

Sorrow and anxiety brought on a feverish 
attack, and when, after a fortnight's severe 
illness, Letty tried to resume her duties, tho 
pretty curly hair Mark had admired so often 
had been cut off, and her face had lost its rosy 
bloom, and was pale and thin. 

Not a word of the fugitive reached her. 
From the gossiping housekeeper she had 
casually learned that Mrs. Henderson, after 
a conference with Squire Desborough* s legal 
adviser, had closed her shop, packed up 
her belongings, aud disappeared — none knew 
where— the same night. 

But Mark, where was be P Were the police 
! on his track P Would he be hunted down and 
brought bock to fulfil his predicted destiny P 
while Letty, the loving Letty, the only one 
who believed in him, and sought to save him 
from it, was weak and helpless, and unable to 
do aught but pray, and weep, and past the 
long hours in sorrowful suspense. 

Whether the Squire noticed the changed as- 
feet of the girl, and foaied to trust himself 
I with her, lest her pleading* should win too 
I m uc h from his oompamion, we know not ; bat 
it was Mr. Preston, his solicitor, who, meeting 
| her on the stairs, kindly bade her cheer up, 
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for t be lad had, no doubt, got safely away ; 
and if not, why her master was disposed to 
deal gently with him. 

So the little wife tried to be patient and 
hopeful. She knew that it was not want of 
affection that prompted Mark’s silence, but an 
overwhelming sense of his own unworthiness, 
which she would have given worlds to bo able 
to soothe away by her caresses. 

Whilo she thus waited and hoped, the year 
sped on, and Letty, to the surprise and horror 
of the maiden housekeeper, found it necessary 
to resign her situation, to take upon herself 
the new duties of maternity. 

The Squire who, in his Grossest moods, could 
seldom find an angry word for one whose at- 
tentions were so humbly and faithfully ten- 
dered, still farther astonished his dependents 
by giving orders for a long disused lodge to 
bo ropairod for Mrs. Layton to dwell in ; and 
he also issued peremptory commands to the 
head of his household, that sufficient noedlo- 
work should always be sent to the lodge to 
keep her employed. 

Letty’ b bo rr owl ill yearning for her absent 
husband was marvellously softenod when her 
babe lay smiling on her bosom ; and every 
one was kind to tho meek young mother, and 
forbore, for her sako, to abuse tho Laytons. 
But, in tho quiot night, many a prayer still 
ascendod for absent Mark; though Letty Bome- 
timos weepingly told herself that she could be 
quite content, if she could but know that the 
one act of ropentance had borne fruit, and that 
he was living uprightly and honestly. 

The first gleam of hope came in a little 
packet from beyond sea, containing an Austra- 
lian bank-note, a tiny nuggot, and a poor — but 
oh ! how prized — photograph of Mark himself 
in the rough garb of a digger. 

Letty forgot all her fears of tho Squire, and 
flow to the house to show him her treasures ; 
but half-repented her baste when she saw how 
closely he examined the post-marks; even- 
tually retaining the envelope, as he admitted, 
to show Mr. Preston. 

Had she jeopardised Mark’s safety by her 
candour P When once this fear took pos- 
session of her mind it was a haunting one, 
and goaded her to seek her master again, and 
humbly intreat him not to hart her poor 
Mark, now that he was doing his best to re- 
trieve the past. 

The Squire, who had got the geut in hiB 
hand, roughly bade her begone for a fool; 
but her heart was lightened by something in 
his eye kinder then his words, and Letty 
began to hope onoe more. 

How often, through the many months that 
followed, without any other sign of Mark's 
•xtaemee, did the lonely wifb sink into de- 


spondency ! Perhaps he had been taken ill, 
and died in that far-off country, from whence 
no tidings of his fate would ever reach her ; 
or, thriving in his arduous toil, he had been 
robbed and murdered for the sake of the gold 
he had amassed for her. 

When another spring came round, and the 
baby boy Mark had never seen, could crawl 
upon the grass at his mother's feet, Letty 
would take her work and wander away to the 
path by the river, or those secluded dells 
where she had met her lover ; and wonder if 
he, in his new home, often thought of hours 
which, despite all the sorrow following in their 
wake, were still the -most cherished moments 
on which her memory dwelt. 

Sitting thus, and pondering thus, one eve, 
when tho light bogan to fail, and the weary 
child had crept to her arms, Letty saw from 
her seat on the river bank, a form rapidly 
approaching. 

She rose with a sigh. It was not often that 
her reveries were thus disturbed, and the few 
who met her in her walks generally gave her 
a courteous greeting, and passed on. But 
to-day she had been weeping much, and did 
not care for any one to observe her swollen 
eyes. It was one of Letty’s most careful ob- 
servances to be always found quietly cheerful. 
Sho would not be pitied if she knew it, because 
she was Mark Layton’s deserted wife. 

The stranger slackened his paoe as he drew 
near, but she did not look up. She was hush- 
ing her babe and carefully oovering him from 
the night air. 

The stranger paused beside her, and uttered 
her name. It was Mark! thinner, darker, 
and his hands roughened with hard work, but 
his looks asking 'love and forgiveness for the 
sad hours she had spent since they parted. 

Letty had often pictured to herself such a 
mooting, and the wild delight with which, 
forgetting eveiything else, she should fly to 
her husband’s mom ; but in reality it was 
very different. 

Mutely she laid their babe in his extended 
arms ; then, gently drawing him down on his 
once stubborn knees, she sank on the sward 
beside him, and dinging to his neck, thus 
sobbed out her joy and gratitude to heaven 
together. 

“ It was the Squire's letter that brought 
me back,” Mark explained, when, an hour 
afterwards they sat by the hearth with dosed 
door and curtain. 

“ The Squire's letter?” his wifo wonderingly 
echoed. 

Mark assented and prodnoed it. A queer mix- 
ture of business and generosity* of rebuke and 
kindliness, it stated that, by means of Jnefefc- - 
lian friends and the envelope of Letty*s packet, 
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the Squire expected this would safely leach 
Mark Layton’s hands. Then followed a stem 
exordium, which ended in an acknowledgment 
that the Laytons had been wronged. Allhough 
no receipt had been found during the careful 
search of his papers the Squire had insti- 
tuted, yet a memorandum in his late father’s 
pocket-book, attested the truth of the elder 
Layton’s assertion that he had paid his rent 
Anxious to atone for the evil that had been 
wrought to the family of the unfortunate man, 
the Squire offered to assist Mark in establish- 
ing himself, either in the country to which he 
had flown, or in England, if ho chose to re- 
turn thither, which he might safely do ; as in 
consideration for his wife, Squire Desborough 
would never make public his felonious, and, 
in point of fact, unpardonable, attempt on the 
cabinet 

" And you came as soon as you received 
this?” asked Letty, when she had wiped 
away the tears which sprang forth as she 
read. 

M Yes, gladly. When I knew that my poor 
fhthor’s name had not been publicly dis- 
honoured by my acts, I began to take heart 
and to think that if the Squire forgave mo, 
Letty would not bid me go back, and work out 
the long probation to which I had sentenced 
myself. Ah, wife! dear, dear wife! to see 
you look at me so lovingly is more, much 
more, than I deserve. God help me to be- 
come worthy of you ! ” 

‘Was this scornful Mark Layton, whose voice 
took such a reverent tone, as he named his 
Maker? Lefty's swelling heart offered up 
another thanksgiving as she heard it. 

And now for Mark’s decision. What was 
it f Were they to take their Httle one and 
eroas that wide ocean, and begin the world 
anew? 

"When die asked this he drew her closer to 
Ms ride. “It shall rest with you. Lefty. 
When I have remembered your promptings 
and acted upon them, all has gone well with 
sue, even though you have been miles away, 
and it was only my own conscience that 
whispered what you would have me do.” 

The little wifo thought long and seriously 
ere she replied, “If you could be happy here, 
Mark, I'd sooner stay in our own country. 

I There’s been a dark cloud over the name of 
Layton for many years, and — and — it would 
be pleasant if you and I, by humbly doing 
' cur duties, and bringing up our bey oare- 
My and religiously, could win beck for 
it the old respect with which it used to be 
spdken*” 

Marie paced the cottage floor awhile, said 
imt * long contest with his natural pride ere 
he came book to his seat by lefty, and agreed 


that she was right, and that they would let 
the Squire know their decision on the morrow. 

By no unkind allusions to the past, did 
Squire Desborough mar Letty Layton's felicity, 
as she stood before him the next day, clinging 
to her husband's arm. He wisely eschewed 
old grievances on either side, and at onoe 
proceeded to business. 

“ I cannot restore your father’s form to 
you,” he said to Mark ; *• it would be an act 
of injustice to the man who has held and im- 
proved it for many years. But there is a 
productive, though small one, on the estate, 
which you shall have ; and if you want help 
in stocking it Mr. Preston has my order to 
assist you.” 

But Mark had not returned home penniless, 
and with his old independence ho refused all 
further aid. So, for the first few years, Letty 
and he worked harder and fared far worse 
than if they had chosen the other part and 
quitted England. Still they never repined nor 
turned back from the plough. And by-and-by 
labour earned its reward. The form of the 
Laytons is as flourishing as diligence and skill 
can make it ; and Mark, with all the old bitter 
feelings rooted out of his heart, is a good 
master to his dependents, the best of bus- 
bands to his still fair and loving Letty, and a 
careful father to his bright, healthy children ; 
watching over their moral culture with a grave 
and wholesome recollection of his own faulty 
and ill-trained youth. L. Cbow. 


THE FAIRY PRINCE. 

I saw her face shine through the pane 
(That dripp'd with beads of rain and glistened,) 

Just as above the Marble Arch 
A rainbow sprang : 1 stood and listtoed 

To a dsmobed man who played the flute ; 

A tone of joy, but daahed with sadness. 

Bead leaves were blowing round the park, 

Tst that sweet fsoe was foil of gladness. 

I knew that look so beaming, pn% 

(Treason it my efUa since;) 

0 Lora's bsguUer, faithless Hopei 
fibs waited for a Fahy Prince. 

That Pairy Prfnoe, wife royal brow, 

So strong to sky misfortune's brood ; 

Bo swift to rescue maidens Mr, 

So foil of power to aid the good : 

Resistless, wise, wife vrioe so riser, 

Twould make the envious syrens pine ; 

Wife eyes ell luminous with love, 

A lore sternal and divine. 

1 waited W night brsught fee stara, 

And than I saw feat saddened foes 

Move slowly from fee window there, 

And darkness gather o'er the pleoe. 
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How many maidens wait like her, 

0Pvt seen such faces often since,) 

On Summer morns, end Autumn ere*, 

Stffl writing for their Fairy Prince. 

Wai/vs* TnonxmmT. 

ANECDOTES OF ANIMALS* 

Some yean ago thane resided in the neigh- 
bourhood of one of the well-known searbathing 
towns in Devonshire, a most observant natu- 
ralist. Few things escaped his eye ; and at 
his death he left a very interesting collection 
of objects of natural history, which axe now in 
the possession of his widow, and which, it is 
to be hoped, will some day find their way into 
a museum worthy of them. He had also 
several living pets, for which he always evinoed 
much rog&nL Amongst these were two geese, 
a mother and daughter, and thoir little history 
is worth recording. The mother, it is well 
ascertained, is now thirty-five years old, and 
her thirty-two. By some accident 

the daughter, when very young, lost her foot, 
so that she is obliged to hobble about on a 
stump. The mother’s care of her daughter, 
under this circumstance, is not only extra- 
ordinary but interesting. They roost dose 
together, side by side ; if the latter strays into 
a lane, or any plaoe where she was likely to 
bo harassed, the old goose utters a cry which 
is well understood, and her offspring imme- 
diately joins her. They are both of them still 
alive, and as some geese have been known to 
attain the age of 100 years, (like the raven,) 
we trust that the loving geese we have referred 
to may continue for many years to epjoy each 
other's company, and the youngest the pro- 
tection of her affectionate mother. 

It is always pleasing to have well authen- 
ticated instances of affection in animals. White 
of Selbome relates a n instance of friendship 
(somewhat incongruous) between a home and 
a hen ; and I have known of one between a 
Horse and a cat. Horses that have for a length 
of time served side by side in a cavalry regi- 
ment, have, when one of them has been killed 
in battle, or otherwise been removed from his 
companion, evinced unmistakeable signs of 
misery, refusing all food and eventually dying 
of grief. 

That strong attachments exist among other 
animals cannot be doubted. It is to be found 
in birds as well as in quadrupeds. , Monkeys 
of different breeds and countries Have been 
known to pine and die on being separated 
either by death or accident. Parrots have 
been inconsolable, and refused food on the 
death of a companion. A German writer re- 
lates an instanoe of a crane, which having lost 
its mate, c on ti n u ed moping and solitary for a 
considerable time, at last attached itself to an 


ox, from which it became inseparable* follow- 
ing it to its pasture, and roosting beside it in 
its stall. A ben has been, known to foster 
under her wings a poor shivering little pig, 
the youngest of a litter, and she continued 
to do this until the pig was able to take case 
of itself, or rather feed itself from the* milk 
which was supplied it by a kind-hearted 
fem al e , who had witnessed the fostering care 
of the hen. I have known lambs* whose 
mothers have died in bringing them forth, 
suc k l e d and oared for by other sheep of the 
fiook, who have had young of their own. 

I waa once witness to a man driving away 
rooks from a wheat-field. He wounded one, 
which fluttered along the ground but was unable 
to fly. The whole colony ef rooks then present 
fluttered around the sufferer, and endeavoured 
to assist it in making its escape. When the 
man picked up the wounded bird, it uttered 
piercing cries; on bearing them the others 
fled, or rather darted close to it, regardless of 
their own danger, evidently hoping to release 
it. This they continued to do Until a twist of 
the neck silenced the wounded bird, but they 
continued to follow the man for some time 
with the dead rook in his hand. 

Dr. Porcival, in his Dissertations, gives an- 
| other instance of sympathy of rooks. He says 
that “ a large colony of these birds had for 
many years frequented a^rove on the banks 
of the Irwell, near Manchester. One calm 
evening,” he says, “I placed myself within 
the view of it, and marked with attention the 
various labours, pastimes, and evolutions of 
this crowded society. The idle members 
amused themselves with chasing each other 
through endless mages, and in thsir flight they 
made the air sound with the infinitude ef dis- 
cordant noises. In the midst of these playful 
exertions it unfortunately happened that one 
rook, by a sudden turn, struck his bosk 
against the wing of another. The sufferer 
instantly fell into the river, when a general 
cry of distress ensued. The birds hovered 
with every expression of anxiety over their 
distressed companion. Animated by their 
sympathy, and perhaps by some peculiar 
notes, he sprang into the air, and by e strong 
effort reached the point of a rook which pro- 
jected into the water. The joy then bec a me 
loud and universal, but alas! it was aeon 
changed into notes of lamentation, for the 
poor wounded bird in attempting to fly towards 
its nest, dropped into the water end wee 
dr owned , amidst the lamentations of the whole 
fraternity*” 

It is evident from these anecdotes that 
there exists a fellow-feeling for suffering , 
and an extraordinary sympathy foe each other 
I in the animal creation. In deed pigs, whsoh 
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are generally supposed to be stupid, insensible 
animals, evince the greatest distress for the 
sufferings of one of their number. 

Some animals have peculiar modes of ac- 
tion, differing from what might be called the 
usual impulse of nature. For instance, when 
the Zoological Society had a nursery for their 
collection on Kingston Hill, I was in the con- 
stant habit of going there in order to watch 
the proceedings of a pair of emus which were 
confined in a large pen. The female emu 
dropped her eggs here and there in it without 
reference to any nests, but the male rolled 
them carefhlly to a nest he had piepared for 
them, and when they were all collected he sat 
upon and hatched them, thus taking upon 
himself the office of the female. Amongst the 
young birds so hatched, one was found to be 
perfectly blind. Under this circumstance 
anyone would have supposed that this unfor- 
tunate bird must have died. But no such 
thing occurred. Cabbage and lettuce leaves 
were thrown into the pen for the old birds to 
feed on, when, by an extraordinary instinct, 
the poor blind bird, just escaped from its shell, 1 
lifted up, first one of its legs, and then the 
other, and in this way moved about the pen 
till it trod on one of the leaves, which it held ' 
under its feet while it fed upon it. In this 
way it grew and throve as if its sight was 
perfect. What became of it afterwards I 
could not asoertain. 

The affection of animals for their young is 
often shown in a surprising manner. While 
a pack of fox-hounds were drawing a cover 
in the neighbourhood of Brighton two years 
ago, they started a bitch -fox, which left 
the cover with a cub not more than one or 
two days old in her mouth. Being hard 
pressed by the hounds, she dropped the cub, 
and the bounds ran over it without noticing 
it A' kind-hearted friend of mine had it 
picked up by his groom, brought it home, and 
reared it. It is now so tame that it has be- 
come a perfectly domesticated animal. I am 
happy to be able to add that its affectionate 
mother made her escape from the hounds, 
although I cannot but think that it would 
have been to the credit of the hunt had the 
dogs been whipped off when the female fox 
was first seen endeavouring to preserve her 
young one. 

A much smaller quadruped will show equal 
affection for its offspring. When a mouse's 
nest baa been discovered with young ones 
in it, I have known the mother remove 
them to a place of safety by conveying them 
away in her mouth in a very short spaoe of 


In the last number of the *< Gentleman's 
Uagarine" there is an admirable letter by Hr. 


0. Bo&ch Smith, entitled, 11 A Plea for Small 
Birds." This letter cannot be too widely read 
and circulated in all rural districts, and I hope 
it may lead many of our country gentlemen to 
protect those useful and beautiful works of 
the hand of a good and wise Creator. 

When we consider how many birds are 
destroyed in the spring when they have nests 
and young ones, by foolish gardeners who are 
ignorant of their utility, it is surprising how 
very seldom one meets with a nest containing 
starved or dead birds. It may, therefore, be 
fairly presumed that these young birds, when 
deprived of their parents, utter their hungry 
cries, which attract the pity of other birds, 
perhaps of a different species, who feed and 
bring them up. 

These anecdotes will serve to show the 
sympathy and love which animals have for 
each other. It is a very pleasing reflection, 
and offers a useful lesson. The very sight of 
suffering shows that compassion is felt in the 
animal world in a greater or less degree, 
and that there exists a desire of alleviating it. 
It is a curious subject for reflection, and one, 
perhaps, which ought to attract more atten- 
tion than it appears to have done. Is there 
not some degree of reason to be found in 
those kindly impulses in tho animal crea- 
tion P Edward Jesse. 

T H E M l I jL-ST BEAM. 

Ok ! dark the sight, with storm and mist, 

And faatly fell the mow ; 

And all around the creaking mill 
The bitter wind did blow : 

And the mill-rtreain with a fearful sound 
Went moaning to and fro. 

The winter sun rose round and red. 

And glared along the snow ; 

The miller stood and gazed amazed, 

And oh ! the wind did blow * 

And the mill-stream with a fearful sound 
Went moaning to and fro. 

All in the quiet afternoon 
Came one across the snow ; 

To-morrow he'd wed the miller's child, 

And oh ! the wind did blow: 

And the mill-stream with a fearful sound 
Went moaning to and fro. 

The weary, cruel night came down 
And hid the sleek, smooth snow ; 

And oh 1 the mist and rain came on : 

And oh! the wind did Mow: 

And the mill-stream with a fearful sound 
Went moaning to and fro. 

A peasant intheehilly dawn 
Bid gass across the mow ; * 

He looked, nor saw the taperlight. 

Her heard the mill-wheel go : 

And the mill -stream with a fearful sound 
Went moaning to and fro. 





MILL-STREAM. 


M Oh ] whither, whither rawest thou J " 
Cried one aoroaa the enow : 

'Twee he whe cams to claim bit bride . 

And oh ! the wind did blow : 

And the mill-stream with a fearful sound 
Went moaning to and fro. 

M 0 stranger, stranger, eome with me 
Across the drifting snow 1 ” 

The twain went through the blinding mist, 
And oh 1 the wind did blow: 

And the mill-stream with a fearful round 
Went moaning to end fro. 


The stranger smote his breast, and cried 
Across the drifting snow 
“ Where yes ter morn the mill did stand 
The eniel floods do flow : ** 

And the mill-stream with a fearful sound 
Went moaning to and fro. 

*« And near and far float beam and spar 
Along the melting mew i 
And eh ! my bride, my bride, my bride I M — 
A mighty wind did blow : 

And the mill-stream with a mooking sound 
Went moaning to and fro. 
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All in h«r bridal robes arrayed, 

Her robes as white as snow, 

They found her 'north the cruel wars, 

'Wbsno forty foUsw s girt r t 

A«n^ g^S foghfoUSMl Urtkafifofojlaflfo 

ferthdAErtWidd foe smew ; 
MthlltoUMWlMy^yi; 

suj> ^4 jttit *« . 


dAA^yi ^ ^ . 

dUP^i® WW 9 

£ *ar to teW fetter te: 
tetetetWttlow: 
the edlMfetaai With a A**! so 
Went ufortief to sad ft©. 

The s fefegw rods aeroos the yfote 1 
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Aim in» ever same afoiA 
Ho SMut save he assy know ; 

Apt do urill-streon with a fescrfet sound 
fro* — life ttNtefro. J. M, H ifU t W . 


- TH» TWO CADETS. 

V Jte| in fifes filters. o 

, «mm *. 

1 C.ufors, not at Vo^orfch or Sandtewl, 
(such was net thrir good fortune,) but eadefe of 
old as liter impoverished ho n see »■ ol house* 
■w hich atm V rf t i^ > tfewir te mt Ti ny 

were Ml handsome, wen-grown, well-bred, 
hut utterly poor, and utterly unfitted by their 
education, for anything info# world, or to 
apeak more truly, for anything in any world 
hut their own. Neither of them had place or 
provision say kind, and bo& had been need 
to huftefipni thsfr.youth up. 

T^^M^^oouoCte--iidwasd Hamby and 
LtoneHMfo^ Bdwnrd was a huge, loud, 
fierce WmS wy tknoua, very handsome, a 
terrible btt% (these were in the older timea — 
the Ctertford times), a splendid kite, A fins 
shot, tejfeteasnlfon, andaatmadh|my>ua 

iisa^aBR“'tSE« 

quite no tsIL perhaps am more handsome, 
and of pteariag genial manners. Somewhat 
idle site ha foefew thing* he had to do, but 

a moat amiable and excellent young fellow, 
disgusted with hie Ufo, and knowing himself 
fit for higher things. 

They had a third and mutual cousin, slightly 
younger, a young lady. Her family was as 
poor a a ware either of theirs, hut aha was rich. 
She was dowered with a beauty so wonderful 
that people in the world began to speak of it 
area now, before she was out; and to this 
beauty bar hither and mother looked, in part, 
to restore the fallen fortunes of their house, 
for they wore heirless, and she was the last of 
the long old line. 


She had been seen by few, but had been 
Tory much in the oompany of her cousins. 
Inevitably, but with singular infelicity, those 
two unhappy young men foil deeply in love 
with her, and more unfortunately still, she 
returned foe lore of the mm gentle Lionel. 

It was in file an t Uan n, at one of their di- 
lapidated old country houses, that tins took 
pirn. Edward broke the fiercest horses for 
her amusement ; swam the broad cold river in 
ttitfretnber because she was an the other side, 
fold font he might ham foe hap p i n es s of walk- 
ing home betide her in his dripping clothes in 
tifo biting wind. But she did not oare for 
hftet she waa for too refined a creature to be 
in by mere exhibitions of brute strength 
[ Which any prise-fighter oonld surpass. When 
he did not frighten her he dis pl eased her ; she 
disliked him, and he saw it. 

Lionel waa a perfect gentleman, and though 
not a flkoee scholar, had read somewhat And 
ha hid a gentle, playftd manner, too, and a 
pleasant quiet way of saying humorous things, 
and altogether was such a very ^charming 
team that she gave him the pr e fer ence from 
the first, and grew to love him deeply before 
dim had any idea that such Waa the oaae. He 
waa only her cousin. 

£ Bhe waa at first very careful in her be- 
foarvkmr to the two to show no markoAprefer- 
tince for either* But each of them m long 
saw perfectly well how the matter ftajft. 

The did people of comm gam e d sticking of 
it ; icthey had, it would have given fihafo only a 
temporary uneasiness. Her fothfit Was so 
inexorably certain of her destiny: that nothing 
could have disturbed his oarttipfea the oar of 
Juggernaut is not to be turnmEpifo by a stick. 
And the poor young lady waa Wall aware of 
what awaited her, and but for this appearance 
| of Lionel in theee autumn dm, pould have 
looked forward with steams lfian» to that 
deetiny. * 

Lionel waa meed feeta his Isthtear of lifo 
by thie foMm fet% *•* ha JEmed a 


folfofofofo foeSfefofega^fi etibesfofe , « f 1 

foe wfil Wfoiat fima yte or two : 
X wiBwfo UpfotifiteS#har.^ ttteia, at all 

events, India," 

Alas, poor youth 1 ho should have known 
that he would get no nearer to the moon by 
going to India than ha would to hie cousin 
Alice. 

As the autumn drew towards a dose, she 
began to relax a little in the extreme care 
with which she bad kept the b al an ce between 
them, and somewhat to unbend towards Lionel. 
Edward, bating with a deep fold deadly hatred, 
watched them closely, and saw the growing 
hope in Lionel's eyes. 

** The fool wiU not be long before he speaks.” 
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Lionel ires not long before be spoke. One 
day she was distant and cold to him, and 
in asking an explanation of this coldness be 
determined to say tbe great word to her, to 
lay bis life at ber feet, to pray ber to wait. 

He found ber alone. Had he not been nor- 
Tons, bad be but looked a little more at ber ; 
face, be would bave seen that sbe was Tery 
angry, and would not bare spoken. To ms 
great astonishment sbe repelled him with ex- 
treme anger. Before there was any time to 
ask for an explanation, tbe father and mother 
ontored, the father livid with rage. 

“ Then my watching is rewarded,” said tbe 
old gentleman, 1 1 1 was not deceived. Wretched 
Lionel, bow have you abused my confidence 
and violated my hospitality! Lionel, you 
have traded on your familiarity as a cousin in 
a base and cowardly way.” 

44 My lprd,” said Lionel, “ may I be allowed 
to tell you what has just passed before I leave 
your bouse for ever P I have just proposed to 
my cousin.” 

14 This is mighty well,” said tbe old man, 

14 wondrous well, my young lady.” 

14 Do bear me, my lord,” said Lionel. 14 1 
wish you to blame the right person. I am 
alone to blame. My oousin has rejected me 
with Bcorn. For heaven’s sake understand 
that in your anger.” 

Tbe old man’s band wont round the 
daughter’s waist as be turned to Lionel. 

“ Nephew,” be said, 44 you are a gentleman. 
No one is more sorry than myself that this has 
happened through my carelessness. But my i 
daughter, you see, knows ber duty.” 

Alice herself turned and spoke to him. 

"I cannot believe you utterly lost to all 
honour. Bead this letter and dear yourself. 
If you choose, you can write to me in explana- 
tion. We have seen each other for the last 
tone.” 

She tossed a letter towards him, but it fell 
dose to where she was standing. Her father 
made a dart to get it, but she put her fbot upon 
it and waved him imperioudy off. My lord 
obeyed. There were traditions in his family, 
and he, like many of his order, was the slave 
of tradition. The women of his house had the 
hereditary character of bang easily managed 
and tractable when led ; hut fierce and des- 
perately vindictive when driven. There were 
unfortunately two or three ugly stories in the 
history of the family to confirm this tradition ; 
and my lord let the letter lie on the floor. 

Edward picked the letter up and read it. 
The peerag e which concerned him was this : — 

11 Tour s wee t oousin Lionel was dining at 
the mess of the 140th lost night, and used 
your n am e in a scandalously public manner. ! 


He toasted you in the vory coarsest terms, 
and spoke of you as his jianc&e. My brother 
told me this this morning. I hoped that your 
cousin had been drunk, but Georgey says he 
was perfectly sober. 

“ Yours ever lovingly, 

44 Claha Bbabazon.’’ 

Clara Brabason was an intimate friend of 
Alice’s. Her brother, the 44 Georgey ” of this 
letter, was a pleasant, kind young comet of 
dragoons. That the blow was Edward’s 
Lionel was certain. It was Edward who had 
got the foul lie written ; it was Edward who 
had set the old people to watch. But the blow 
had come through George Brabsoon ; he must 
have an explanation from him, and the whole 
thing would come out. He wrote a peremp- 
tory letter to the comet, stating that he had 
been making unfounded assertions with regard 
to him, and demanding a public apology. 
Alas ! the letter which he wrote in his indig- 
nation vas a little too peremptory for that 
regiment and for those times. George Bra- 
bazon was advised, which meant ordered, by 
his brother officers, directed, I fear, by the 
colonel, to send a man to Lionel for an expla* i 
nation. The fatal step was taken, no arrange- 
ment was possible now. And so they maty 
the kindly Lionel and the merry, popular 
young comet. 

Lionel said most solemnly to his dying day 
that he never meant to hit the oomei, but 
only fired nervously towards him, with some 
vague instinct of self-defence. However that 
may be, and I believe it, the instant after ha 
fired the poor young man, altar staring round 
him for one moment, with a ghastly look of 
horror, foil down in a heap upon the graes, 
dead! 

Lionel’s horror and remorse wore terrible 
to witness. The habits of r o s or v o and isp ro s - 
sion in whibh people of his order wore then 
eduoated, gave way utterly. He lest the self- 
possession of an English gentleman, and raved 
and imprecated oureee upon himeotf eofieroaly 
that the offi cers who stood around began to 
get more soared at him than they wore at the 
solemn and beautiful ooxpee which lay at their 
feet. But there was the necessity of flighty 
even in those days ; and when Lionel appeared 
at midnight beside the bed of his startled 
father, he was calm, though he looked five or 
six years older. * 

His lather had a plan for him, and they 
talked it over for to-morrow. His father 
was poor, and he sincerely re g r et te d that 
he hod no provision or career to offer hli son, 
worthy of a gentleman, in this country. Bet ' 
many gentlemen were doing well Sn New 
South Wales, at the wool-growing. Did he 
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think that he could bring his mind to enter- those days three months alter date. He 
tain such an idea P had expeditions to Sydney, at that time even 

“ You tell me that England has grown growing to be a beautiful plaoe; and long 
hateful to you after these miserable occur- rides over plain and through forest, after his 
rences, my poor boy. Try to forget them in business. Lost, and not least, he had his 
business.” sporting. 

“ I would gladly go,” he said, 11 but we He got to be the greatest sportsman of 
hare no money.” those parts. His 11 run,” as they call the 

“ I will lend you five thousand pounds of ground occupied under lease from government 
your mother's, bearing interest. If you by a squatter, was a vast stretch of country, 
succeed, you can pay her again ; if you lose twenty-fivo miles by twenty ; nearly all bare, 
it all, why it will be gone, and you will have , rich, level plain, at a considerable elevation 
nothing left hut our lovo and our blessing, above tho sea, almost entirely without wood, 
Those you will always have. You have been and only marked hero and there by two or 
a good son to us, and God bless you.” | three grass-grown extinct volcanos, which 

And so he sailed ; and the world went on rose perhaps three or four hundred feet abovo 
and forgot him utterly. His cousin Alice 1 the level of tho table-land. It was one of tho 
married a young nobleman of vast wealth, richest “runs” in those parts, keeping a > 
the Marquis of Granton, in her first season, sheep to every three acres, but it was a very ii 
and became one of (he first ladies in the land, bad sporting run. There were many lakes 'j 
In Australia, year glides into year, and one upon it, swarming with waterfowl, from tho I f 
almost undistinguishable season fades into gigantic pelican and black swan, down to the M 
another, and time, divided and unmarked by tiny grey grebe ; but it was a bad country | 
events, goes on with equal pace. The years for sport. Ho hardly ever fired a gun on his 
are not marked as with us, by the snows and ! own run, save at tho ducks, and more parti- 
frosts of Christmas, or by leafless trees. In cularly at one other species of game, which 
* winter there the grass is greener than tho j I shall notice directly. 

f trees; in summer the trees, though remaining But his house stood at tho very odgo of j 
I the same colour, are greener than the groy his run, dose to the ‘ ‘ plough line” which , 

|| dried grass. That is all tho change, except separated him from his neighbours. And 1 
some little in temperature. i bohind his bouse began the great forests of 

Ten years had gone over Lionel's head, which his neighbours' run consisted. Those {j 
and he was a steady, rich, sedate magistrate forests, at first open, that is to say, formed I 
of three- and-thirty before be could believe by largo trees without underwood, rollod up ' 
such a thing possible. into a denscly-thickoted (scrubby) region of 

He was wealthy even for tho wealthy com- greater olevation — n wilderness of flowers, a 
munity in which ho lived. Borides his vast paradise of game : at that time, merely a wild 
flocks of sheep, he had made some singularly labyrinth of rocky gullioe, or littlo glens, 
bold and lucky investments in town lands, whore the virgin gold lay about on the sur- 
He had no genius for commerce, but he was a face, shining, after each shower, out of the 
steady, contemplative, quiet man, who did red clay which formed tho soil, like tho 
not care about making money, and still his window of a jeweller’s shop. Afterwards 
money grew. He had no partner, but lived this very hunting-ground of Lionel's held a 
alone, about 250 miles from town. | population of thirty thousand souls ; now, like 

A very pleasant place was this solitary sta- j the “ Fiery Creek,” for instance, it has nearly 
tion of his, ten miles from the next neighbours, j returned to its original solitude. Nobody was 
A creek, overarched by vast white stemmed more amused than himself when he heard of 
trees, running in a deep glen cut out of tho the vast treasures which his old hunting- 
table-land, wandered on between the forest j ground had yielded, from the surface and 
and the plain, and in one of the pleasantest of from a few feet deep. 

its bends his house was placed overlooking it. I To show that one does not exaggerate, I 
The house stood quite by itself, in the midst | myself knew well a tract of low-lying forest 
of a beautiful garden, which grow everything, ' ranges, at the foot of Mount Cole, m Victoria, 
from gooseberries to peaches. The great out- , utterly desolate and uninhabited, a place to 
buildings, which were necessary for his wool which lost sheep wandered and died of foot- 
•nd his men, were a quarter of a mile off. rot. I saw that same tract of country ofter 
He had a quiet place. it had supported a population of 60,000 souls, 

The time did not go unpleasantly to him. end was still supporting about 10,000. With 
He had his books, carefully added to year gold, however, we have nothing to do, and 
after year ; and what is more, he read them, only with hunting for a specific purpose. 

He had hie newspapers and magarines in For these upland gulliei,— all a-blossom in 
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spring with GreviUeas, Epacrti , and innume- 
rable other beautiful flowers (the exquisite 
series of Australian orchids trampled under 
one's horse's feet unnoticed), — these sparsely- 
timbered flower-gardens became his hunting- 
ground. They lay higher than the great 
forest, but not high enough to get the fresh 
breeze from the mountain, which still towered 
above and beyond them ; and in spring and 
early summer they wore hot, bright, happy 
sorts of places, smelling not unlike an old- 
fashioned walled garden in England. Nobody 
ever wont there ; there was nothing to at- 
tract the cattle or the sheep, for tho soil was 
bare of grass, showing the red clay everywhere 
through the flowers, and the gold too, had 
anyone had eyes to see it: and “ shikarees " I 
(like the late Mr. Wheelwright, tho “ old 
bushman " of the Field), did not exist in 
those days. It was an utterly desolate region, 
and Lionel himself only rode .into it acci- 
dentally on ono occasion, whon he was steer- 
ing for his head-station by compass. f 

Ho often came again. Tour horse could 
not go fast in consoquenco of the abruptness 
of the gullies and the donsoness of the flower- i 
ing shrubs, and you seldom rode far in a 
contemplative mood, without becoming dimly 
aware of a presence, and an eyo; and, on 
looking more carefully, finding that you were 
within a few yards of a groat grey (or some- 
times rod) kangaroo, sitting up like a small 
donkoy on its hind-legs, and going away, dick, 
dick, fifteen miles an hour as soon as you 
noticed it. Then, again, coming round the 
corner of a belt of shrubbery, you would 
come on a knot of birds, standing from six to 
eight feet high, which, after examining you, 
would get a panic, and race away twenty 
miles an hour — Emus to wit. Parrots, — J 
why thicker than sparrows and linnets in 
England; oookatoos, lorekeets ; Scansoret in- | 
numerable, sulphur-crested, rose-crested, 1 
black and red, black and yellow, beyond ! 
telling; eagles, larger than any European spe- j 
oiea, would come from the great blue overhead 
and almost brush your ear with their wings ; ! 
and alighting on a bare bough dose by, would 
sit and watch you* Snakes ! why, unfortu- 
nately, yes ; some almost sted-ooloured, glid- 
ing swiftly among the flowers ; others more 
deadly and more horrible, lying with their 
soft bodies fitting to the ground as if they 
had grow n there, and only leasing their flat 
unutterably-wibked heads as you passed. 
Monster lizards, five, ay, and seven feet 
long; other Heards of all odours ; one a mass 
of aril horns end wings (the M Molooh.”) For 
the rest scorpions, centipedes, ridiculously- 
fentastfe beetles; Mawtida> like straws and 
•ticks end leaves, which crawled on your 


blankets it you camped there; and stinging 
ants, with a grievance against the rest of ani- 
mated nature, always promptly revenged. A 
“ paradise," as I said, in the sense in which 
old Xenophon * uses the word. In another 
sense of the word, it was a “ paradise ” to 
Lionel. One of the specialities of his order 
for all time has been that of the destruction 
of wild animals. From the hero of the Ter 
centum mittia perdicum in “ Sartor Ikeartut” 
up to ' E. G., statesman and sportsman, 
it has always been the same. Lionel did 
not’ belong to the school who are shocked at 
the killing of poor innocent dumb animals ; 
in fact, the school scarcely existed then, oer- 
tainly not in that -part of the world; for I 
greatly fear that some animals by no means 
dumb had been shot down in those parts; 
and though Lionel’s hands were dean, he was 
an exception. Sport of some kind was one of 
the traditions of the order, and he found sport 
in these secondary gullies which lay under 
the great dominating mountains, and fol- 
lowed it. 

In his own way. At first he took the usual 
course which is followed in the colonies, and 
had dogs, half-bred greyhounds, for the kan- t 
garoos, but he lost half of them; then he 
tried on many occasions to ride down emus 
on his best horses, but he lamed his horses, 
lost his emus, and onoe had a serious accident 
against a tree himself. He put hie wits to 
work. Stalking was quite impossible on ac- 
count of the snakes, but in those early times 
any kind of game would allow the dose ap- 
proach of a horse; while in consequence of 
their being used to an attack by natives, no 
kind of game in any way worth having, would 
allow the approach of a man on foot He got 
himself a carbine, and looked about for a 
horse who would stand the firing of this same 
carbine from his back. 

His stock horses, the hones employed in 
driving in his cattle, being used to the stock- 
whip, which makes a report like a pistol, 
could be got to stand it after a tune* But 
stock horses do not do for sporting purposes* 
One leg among four of them is a good average. 
He took his youngest and best horse, and 
carefully trained him to standing fire. He 
got some terrible fells ; but the British aris- 
tocracy, though, as some say, wanting in all 
the cardinal virtues, have never been accused 
of having less pluck titan other folks, and he 
persevered. He got a highbred young hone 
to stand fire, after which he 2nd splendid 
sport. He would ride up to a kangaroo, and 
shoot it dead with a single bullet from Ilia 
carbine; he would ride into a flock of turkeys 
(bustards) on his own plains, and with the 


Veins on Ids spirited young horse's neck, -would 
pick off three or four before the foolish crea- 
tures thought it time to more. 

So for. He vegetated on here with his 
accumulating wealth, with his books, his 
business, and his sport, and there was but 
little to disturb him. Old memories were 
getting very dim ; and the most painful parts 
of them, with the dark exception of his most 
unhappy duel, were getting so mellowed by 
time as to be almost pleasant. So when he, 
after five years' vegetation, got the intelli- 
gence that his oousin, the Honourable Edward 
Hornby, had oome into the colony, and had 
been made inspector of police for the southern 
district (Victoria was a mere district then, 
though central now), he did not care very ! 
much. It was all over and done with so 
many yarn ago, and the sun had gone to j 
sleep with her last light upon the peaceful 
eastern hills so often. In that land of un- j 
tellable melancholy peace called Australia, j 
the setting of the sun — a peaceful event | 
everywhere — is more peaceful, more calm, 
possibly more beautiful, than in any other j 
country in the world. Once see for yourself j 
those dim, lonely, long-drawn plains of grey | 
glass, and ass the sunlight die on the solitary t 
weeded peek which stands out from them ' 
twenty miles away, and then you will know 
What I mean. Lionel had seen this awful 
sunset spectacle every day for five years, and 
he said, “ Who am I that the son should go 
down on my wrath?” 

He had met Edward Hornby at sessions, 
With an open brow and an open hand, two 
yam after he had heard of his being in the 
eolsny as police inspector, which was seven 
ya ws after his own arrival, when he was 
getting to be a wealthy and well-to-do man. 
lit meeting on bis part was cordial, and on 
that Of his oousin's apparently so. But ha was 
verymneh struck by his cousin's appearance. 

He did not look disripated : all his nerve 
and vitality were left, but there wae a wild, 
iteue, bandiMook about the man for Which 
he Mild not in any way account. He asked 
the head s tipendiar y magistrate about him in 
ooofidans* This officer was a very dear friend 
of his, and-tfcsy had a mutual respect for one 
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Granton ; and so, when Europe is too hot to 
hold him, he is foisted on us as police in- 
spector. It is too monstrous. Wo are not 
strong enough to cast the old country off, but 
the time will come when we shall be. Tou 
are making your fortune, you have your 
position, you will go home and go into Parlia- 
ment. Do for heaven's sake tell the assembled 
British nation that we are sick already of 
having ill-reputed cadets throat upon us 
in responsible positions. Do for heaven’s 
sake, man, tell them that we are forced to 
stand it now, but that the time will come 
When we will stand it no longer." 

Lionel saw but little of his oousin after 
this. When Edward, as inspector of police, 
came his way, he was always absent from the 
bench. The last time — save two — ho ever 
saw him was at a fancy ball at Government 
House. Edward was dressed as a bandit, and 
Lionel was obliged to agree that he looked 
the part to perfection. 

Now one has to explain again, for we fear 
that few of our readers know the meaning of 
the word “ bushranger." 

The first bushrangers were escaped convicts 
from Sydney. Bushranging began almost as 
soon as the Blue Mountains were crossed and 
the great interior opened; making the strict 
police, possible while the colony was confined 
to the eastward of that mountain chain, now 
impossible. After this, bushranging spread 
far and wide : more to the north towards the 
Hunter and Clarence at first ; but afterwards, 
as the flocks went south, into the most out- 
lying districts in that direction. The object 
of these bushrangers was to avenge them- 
selves on the eociety which they had once 
defied by new crimes ; and if you will take the 
newest digest of the criminal laws, and run 
your eye down the list of crimes, you will find 
not one which they did not commit Bosk 
wera the first gen e ra ti o n of bushrangers. The 
second were hardly so brutal ; but, strange to 
■ay, young men whose fathers had been con- 
victs, but who wees reformed sod west doing 
well,—- getting rich indeed,— joined this second 
generation of httthraugsn foam mere love of 
adventure and of old association. I dais the 
second generation of bushrangers si 1880; 


“It is an awful shame," said the stipen- 
diary magistrals to Lionel; “the Home 
Gforeenment serves us_*amefolly.« This is a 
home appointment This mao, this oousin of 
y*ttra» my dear Lionel, is a desperate man; he 
Iran been hacked out of every bittmrd-ioam 
from Brussels to Naples. But his consul end 
pi m matin* Indy Alice — — , married Load 

'T« lhawaos shpljp toot o 5s? I nn aysklag <rf old 


what shall we say of 1805— of tha third gene* 
ration— 'when no road in New South Walts 
was safe, and when the gntndtont of the 
original oonviete join the buahraagera and 
defy the police? On one occasion actually 
holding a town for two days and giving* ball, 
at which the pokeemen were obliged to dance. 
Hit is so in 1005* what must it hove been in 
1080 P Is it at all surprising that th* feeling 
of the respertsbln colonists, i«W Horten* 

with the dsead of honor s to which thorn of 
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the sack of fit. Sebastian are child’s play, 
b*n g i» g oyer them, should be one of intense 
wrath, bordering on ferocity. 

In his quiet southern home, with his flocks 
grazing far across the plains, and the rtolos 
of old, quiet, good-humoured, contented 
liondon pickpockets and forgers around him, 
he had troubled himself btft little about these 
bushrangers. His people were all rogues and 
convicts. He knew that very well ; but they 
wore not mon who had been convicted of 
violent crimes, with the exception of one, who 
had flrod a loaded pistol at his colonel at 
Gibraltar, because the colonel had refused* to 
let him marry/ This would-be murderer was 
a great fhend of Lionel's. On the whale, ho 
felt porfoctly safe about his people. 

“ I debauched my moral sense among these 
people, you know," ho said once to Lady 
Gran ton, whilom his cousin Alice. “ They 
didn’t care anything for me, though 1 was a 
magistrate. I assure you thoso people are 
much nicer than your peoplo. Take yourself, 
for instance : you axe supposed to know every- 
body ; but you don’t know anybody who has 
robbed a goldsmith, and is perfectly ready 
to tell you all about it. And you aro supposed 
to know the world, Oh I my poor cousin.” 

It was about the eighth yoar of his calm 
sojourn in these quiet solitudes, that there 
carno a noise or report from the north, 
dim and vague at first, and clouded with a 
mist of incidents and anecdotos which the 
youngor folks took to be original, but which 
the older hands recognised as mere replicats 
of old stories. But, in spite of the surround- 
ing mist of old stories reproduced, the* noise or 
report began to shape itself into form, and at 
last crystallised itself into certainty* There 
was a great gang of bushrangers abroad ; by 
rumour more numerous, more bold, more 
cunning, and more cruel than any which had 
appeared on the continent. One had to go to 
the legends of the neighbouring island Of Van 
Diemen’s land to match them for strength 
and fbr ferocity. 

There was little doubt about their leader : 
he had been seen many times, and could bo 
sworn to by a hundred mouths,— no less a 
person than Mike Howe, the baby-killer of 
Van Diemen’s Land. This was not true: 
Howe never went into the bush on the main- 
land, as far aa I o&n gather. But that awful 
name was sufficient to cause a panic among 
the outlying settlers, and many of the out- 
lying squatters (country gentlemen) removed 

* A fast A dlAo*U man, but not what I should ©all an 
rtySya r d aain. YWhad ta aaooth him tba right way. If 
IkSUmw dm mjgmk or fate t»ote» feu mart tart him 
•W Jfe* iMd ^o* «bottt further wMx him, I aboskl 


their book^ and their wives, and went to 
Sydney, leaving ex-convict overseers to make 
the best bargain they could with the tariMe' 
bandit. 

A fearful bandit ho was. The foulest, 
fellest, and fiercest with which the land had 
ever been plagued. Tho three types of bush- 
rangers Which came most naturally to one’s 
memory are those represented by Mike Howe, 
Becky Whelan, 'and Melville. Michael Howe 
was a handsome devil — a man beside whom 
Nana Sahib appears only aa an enraged patriot 
with a personal grievance. He took the child 
from the mother’s breast, and beat its brains 
out against a tree. Rooky Whelan was a 
feller devil even than this— a murderer from 
sheer love of seeing his victim die. Melville 
was different to either of them, and by for the 
moot remarkable. A smallish man, the son of 
a Scotch clergyman, of the most intense 
vitality, with a courage of the most transcen- 
dent order. A man utterly without fear; not, 
aa for os I know, either cruel or un&estt, but 
a man whose wholo soul was, for no reason 
whatever, in utter rebellion against order, law, 
society ; nay, I foar against God himself. The 
man could never have shed blood, or he would 
have been hanged without mercy. He was 
never hanged, for there never was anything 
against him worse than highway robbery. He 
was under sentence for something like thirty 
years, when, in one of his mad attempts to 
escape from the hulk, he got drowned. 

This last man is a ponds to me still. I 
would give much to have a talk to hixm I 
had a chance once ; I might have got near the 
man. But who can undertake to talk with m 
man mad in two-thirds of his soul, in flat re- 
bellion against society and her ministers, 
tearing biliously at his iron bars like a hungry 
disappointed tiger ? 

The three types of bushrangers which I 
have roughly sketched out were all of them 
well represented in this new bandit leader. 
As cruel as Howe, as brutal as Whelan, as 
irrepressibly fierce and roetlees as Melville. 
Marks was his name; a very tall man, with a 
large black beard. His whole history became 
perfectly well known afterwards. He wae'fc 
manufacturer's son at Bradford or Leeds; and, 

| maddened by some disappointment in love, 

1 took toe very kind of evil oourse, and having 
ended in forgery, wae transported. He had 
beoozhe for some time apparently r e spe ctable 
in Tan Diemen’S Land, where he wes free ; 
but the devil, which he had originally i n vite d, 
oame for another visit, and stayed. The man 
became Beetefck, end went to the bush, with 
seven new devils m his company. The Ms- 
tory of the man, and theman's p tee o n even. 
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were, be it remembered, as welf known to 
ti ic criminal population as that of Governor 
Gipps. 

He was one of the 44 nnoatbhable ” plans of 
bushrangers. His gang was 14 broken up ” 
several timer, and many of them captured and 
hanged ; but no man ever laid hands on him. 
He exhibited some of the qualities of a Gari- 
baldi (if I daare use that sacred and loved 
name on snob an occasion) in his Guerilla 
warfare. Although a big man, and “ an 
expensive man to horse,” he always rode the 
finest cattle in the colony, far finer than it was 
possible for any of bis pursuers to ride. No 
fine weight-carrying horse was safe from him. 
Five hundred pounds* worth of horse-flesh, in 
the person of one horse, might be neighing in 
your paddock at sunset, and at sunrise the 
slip-rails would be down, and the horse gone. 
And, again, the man was such a dead shot 
with a pistol, that few policemen of any rank 
dared ride too near him. He held the colony 
in tenor, and got more audacious day after 
day. 

Terror gave place to mad though powerless 
exasperation after the following incidents : — 
Captain Thompson, of the 50th, one of the 
most popular men in the whole colony, a man 
respected and beloved by the Governor, the 
military, the colonists, and the convicts alike, 
onoe more succeeded in breaking np this man’s 
gang; but in hunting the well-mounted leader 
himself, he got separated from his party. These 
two men had evidently met face to face in the 
bush, and with the saddest consequences. 
Captain Thompson, being followed by some of 
bis victorious party, was found dead in the 
bush, beside his deed horse, shot through the 
lungs. From this time that fierce and fearful 
bully, tiie Honourable Edward Hornby, pub- 
licly devoted himself to the especial task 
of riding down this bushranger and shooting 

“ A task well-suited to him,” dreamed 
Lkmel, one wet night, over his lonely fire. 
41 He has done little good in the world as yet, 
though ss much as I, perhaps. God utilises 
all his creatures, sooner or later.** 

But the 44 sensation ” in the colony about 
the death of Captain Thompson was mild to 
the sensation which followed the oapture of 
Inspector the Honourable Edward Hornby, 
J»F., by the bushrangers. There was no 
doubt .of the fact: tho Honourable Edward 
had ridden too far, and bad been too bold ; 
and they had got him, and, what is more, 
meant to keep him. They let their intentions 
be known to Government by sending into the 
Goulbttrn palioe-atatfon a wicked-looking little 
eld shepteff#, with one eye, and lame, who 
stated their terms as these: 44 500L down, and 
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a free pardon for all, or we'll do all to him ae 

we meant to do to G * if we had oaught 

him before he was dead.” 

Henky Kingsley. 


TOKEN FLOWERS. 

“ I griero not that 1 once did grieve." 

Vtnon of Potit. — K. B. Brow in wo. 

Mr heart had never known Lore's magic power, 

It had but glowed and smouldered till he came ; 

But when we met, in that eventful hour, 

The sparks ahot up and kindled into flame. 

Ifa stood between my heart and life — tho glow 
Invested him with glories not his own ; 

And as he stood a shade of grief and woe 
Far from him on into my life was thrown. 

I wonhipped him unasked and silently, 

I could hsve loved him thus unto the end, 

Giving my joy for bis without a sigh, 

More than rewarded if he called me friend. 

But too intense the flame of feeling burned, 

And with such calm reward no more content, 

I prayed to heaven my love might be returned : 

My prayer was granted, to my punishment. 

I thought not so, when once, we were alone, 

He whispered, me, and me jilone, he loved. — 

Ah ! 1 can yet recall his thrilling tone — 

Be still, fond heart, nor thus to weakness moved. 

I asked not how he loved. That thought divine 
Becmod all I needed to bo more than blost ; 

But never could his love hive equalled mine — 

The flrst deep feeling of a woman's breast. 

E’en now that all is past, I dare not think 
Upon the weeks of passion that ensued ; 

The cup of feeling overflowed the brink. 

And joy was by its own excess subdued. 

Still leas upon what followed dare I dwell, 

Whon Love and Duty for the mastery strove : 

The conflict was more dire than words can toll, 

Yot Duty triumphed over Self and Love. 

But many a deep imperishable trace 

Was left by that sad time of grief and pain ; 

In vanished youth and glee, a careworn free. 

And in a heart not prone to love again. 

And though my former love is truly dead, 

My joyous freedom 1 cannot recall : 

The spell still binds me though the charm is fled, 
And thick around me yet the shadows fell. 

Why moat his words for ever haunt my ear, 

Tho' gtms the tone that made them sweet to ms? 

Why must I tremble yet, when be ia near? 

Oh, from such slavish bondage to be free ! 

Long yean ago I heard a counter-spell, 

That she who struggles 'gainst tb' enthralling 

Of one beloved , 44 not wisely, but too well,** 

Musi bum that sweetest gift of love,— a flower. 


• A most unpopular eOser among the ooovftcts. What 
Is said to have happened altar bis death Is of eeune mftelL 
able hors. It % on tbs whole, as wall that tha laws at 
modem literature make It poesfols to fatge* the eat sn t to 
which human fsroetty and enttahty enagn 
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Here lie my floral tokens : they were kept 
When all hts gifts and letters were returned. 

What bitter tears upon them I hare wept ! 

What passionate kisses on their leaves have 
burned I 

I ope the secret drawer whero hoarded lies 
This little relio of a love so great ; 

Faint scents like tender memories from them rise, 
Plucked by him, withered, all too like my fate I 

Each floweret now to fiery ending doomed 
Was to me as a loving token brought : 

I woll remember how and when each bloomed, 

And each with special memories is fraught. 

Boses, both white and red they once have been, 

Now faded to one common sickly hue , 

The magic mialetoc and myrtle green, 

Bath hare their meaning, and their history too. 

These sea-pinks grew unchanged upon the strand 
Where rapt we wandered one delightful day ; 

This gentian reached me from a distant land, 

To say he thought of me while lar away. 

Violets, memorials of sweet woodland walks, 

Tho’ every hue has fled, how fragrant yet! 

Lilies, once drooping from thoir slender stalks. 
Forget-me-nots — ah, would I could forget ! 

1 rouso and stir the eager leaping blase, 

And lay them one by one upon the fire, 

With solemn tenderness and farewell gase, 

As holy Dead upon a funeral pyre. 

’Tis done ’—the last long-treasured flower is burned ; 
This weary page of life is closed and o'er : 

Hard was the lesson, but it woll is learned. 

Thank God, I loved, and that 1 love no more ! 

J.V. 


INGRES ; IN MEMORIA.il. 

• — — 

There were few of those who Tinted the 
London Exhibition of 1862 who were not 
■truck by the delicate drawing and sober, yet 
pleasing, oolouring of a picture in the French 
collection called “ La Source.” It represented 
a young nfmph standing in front of the rook 
from which she seemed to hare sprung, with 
an expression and in an attitude deno ting 
fawn-like timidity and note astonishmen t 
It is evidently her first appearanoe on the 
stage of the world. The light, the air, the 
trees, the rooks, and the flowers, are all as 
new to her as they were to Eve when she 
opened her eyes on Paradise. But die is 
more of a Psyche or Hebe than an Eve. 
Though without the slightest veil, the free, 
figure, and expression are the beau %dM of 
virgin innooenoe. And yet there is an 
approach to personal existence. There are 
little traits about this artistic creation which 
fin the age as being that of a ohild just dove* 
loping into a woman, and distinguished her 
M an individual of a dam. We remark a 
«ow«fhatwUc head, small forehead, delicate 
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and scarcely formed nose, eyes of a tender 
and liquid blue that fills the dilated pupil, 
a little half-opened mouth, an ear placed a 
little high and rather far back, and a certain 
softness in the integuments of the knees and 
ankles. The water that comes from her vase 
suggests the spring of some particular stream 
whose name the nymph is to bear. But no ! 
The artist would not have it so. It is “ The 
Source ” realised. Evdn “The Naiad,” the 
title suggested by a lady in the artist's studio, 
was rejected as too commonplace and special. 
It was one of the best and last-finished, as 
well as one of the earliest-begun works, of a 
great painter just dead, Jean Auguste Domi- 
nique Ingres. It was first painted as a study 
for his Venus Anadyomene, the torso of which 
is generally allowed to be one of the artist's 
most successful efforts. Ingres died in (he 
eighty-sixth year of his age, in the midst of 
honours and jpopuhuity. He was the last 
survivor of four great men whose works 
embellished the Paris Exhibition of 1865 ; 
Desoamps, Delacroix, and Veraet were the 
other three. Ingres was also the last great 
survivor of David's school, the classical as 
opposed to the romantic. He had the wisdom 
however to avoid the mannerism of that school, 
and by constant reference to nature to save 
himself from lapsing into insipidity. “The 
Source” was an excellent specimen of the 
principles on whioh he proceeded. Though 
his subjects were ideal, they were at the same 
time true to the life. Even so Tennyson 
painted in words Ring Arthur and the knights 
and ladies of his oourt, but though figures 
evoked from cloud-land, under bis pea they 
grow to real flesh and blood. Ingres's laurels 
were late in blooming, like those of our poet 
Wordsworth, and partly from the same cause, 
that he believed in his principles, and would 
not deviate from the path he had chosen for 
himself, to oatoh a passing breese of popularity; 
but partly also because for a great part of his 
life he ohoee to work in a foreign land, out of 
the sight of hisoountrymen. In this world of 
! competition, to be “ on the spot” is half the 
battle. Lord Byron's fame was in a manner 
secure before he made Italy his home; and 
then there is the important difference between 
the position of the poet and the painter, that 
while it is enough for the one to be hea^d, (he 
other must also be seen, if not in person, at 
least in his works. 

Ingres was bom at Montauban on the 10th 
of September, 1781. His fr (her was a painter 
and musician, and gave him instruction in 
painting for his bread, in music for his 
amusement At twelve years old he saw a 
oopy of Raphael's “ Madonna deBa Ssggiola, 1 * 
brought from Florence by his master, M. 
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Bbques. This produced ft profound impres- 
sion on him, and he became henoaforth and 
eon tinned through hia life a devoted disciple 
of Raphael. He soon went to Paris, font 
taking lessons with a landscape-painter 
named Briant, and then working in the etadio 
of David* In order to live meanwhile, he 
need to play Ike violin at theatres. He gained 
ike first prize in 1801 with his 14 Achilles 
receiving in has tent' the Deputies of Aga- 
memnon. 19 The winning of this prize five 
years afterwards occasioned his going to Borne. 
He saw the faults of David’s school, and, 
without turning his back on the style, sought 
(a improve it by conscientious study from 
nature and from Raphael. His subjects still 
remained classical, but by infusing life into 
them, he gave them an interest for all time. 
His style comes to a climax in “ Hie Apo- 
theosis of Homer,” which he himself probably 
thought his greatest work. Jhe only reli- 
gions picture that he executed at Rome was 
“ Christ giving the Keys to St. Peter.” It 
was ordered for the church of TrinitA dm 
Monti ; but the original afterwards found its 
way to Paris, a oopy being substituted. * In 
this picture maybe seen the exact epoch of 
Raphael’s work that inspired Ingres, being 
that at which the cartoons in Hampton Court 
were executed. Between 1834 and 1841 his 
time was spurt at Florence and Rome. * His 
tew was meanwhile attacked by the opposite 
schools of Chusictsts and Realists; but he 
m a na ge d to outlive their criticism and triumph 
over it. In a portrait which he left of him- 
aeif (and in portrait-painting ha excelled to 
that degree that some of his enemies Boid he 
was cully a portrait-painter) the moat remark- 
able characteristic is that of immense energy 
of wilL Hie life enters a protest against 
eadneivenees in Art. Those who wonld 
discard the classical school a# unnatural ought 
to r e member that a love of nature, even to 
deification, was the great source of inspira- 
tion of* all the great poets, painters, end 
emdptoce of antiquity. Servile imitation 
manta* «f course, be fatal to their great ideal ;• 
and ihte Ingres tack care to avoid. And 
While the exquisite genre pictures of Frere 
and Metseanaar, with their incomparable 
chastity * of execution, elicit the just admira- 
tion of our ego* ilmuat not be forgotten that 
the flights of Ingres’* spirit were in bolder 
regions; and if the same aneeess'did not 
•Sways mwn his efforts, it wee only because 
ha had addressed himself to a more arduous 
task i In any view the life of Ingres is an 
tatrnotive example of conscientious truth* 
sashing and indomitable perseveranet in the 
jNnWOit of the end which he bed proposed to 
Mma ri ft 0. 0. SwAtm, 
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“JOE ROBERTSON’S FOLLY.” 

“ Thou beest a fool, Joe— ;a right fool, to 
take home the brats. Polly Haggles won’t 
come to thoe to find herself mother to gals of 
ten and four.” 

“Let Polly wait till she’s asked, mother. 
I moan taking the children home.” 

“ I think yon might do something better 
with your money than feed Jim’s brats.” 

“What are they to do? He’s gone for 
good some way — by foul play, as I think.” 

“ 4 Foul play * or not, there’s the workhouso 
for the young uns, if thou woron’t a fool. 
There’S thy father and me to think on, and 
you go taking up with strange brats.” 

“ Don’t say that, mother ; you shan’t havo 
a farthing less through it ; and as for 4 strange,’ 
they’re my own mate’s— one that was almost 
a brother to me.” 

4 4 Brother to thee, Joe! Why, he’s ton 
pounds in debt to theo now, if he be a 
ha’penny.” 

“ Well, mother, let it be ; he’s gone now, 
and I don’t care about the ten pounds.” 

44 Well, well,. go thy ways, Joe, and keep 
the brats, and let all the parish laugh at thoe. 
They’ll be saying that thoe loved Jim’s ehildor 
more than ho did. They’ll tell thee, that if 
thou boost so much of a father to ’em, per- 
haps Kitty Ratcliffe was kinder to thee after 
eho took to Jim than she was afore.” 

“Mother, for God’s sake, stop ! you know 
it’s a lie. Kitty was as good as an angel ; I 
swear I’ll never speak to you again if you 
talk of her like that” 

44 There, there, boy! don’t* make such a 
pother about nothing. Thou’st let the cat 
out. Thee takeat to the chihirep because 
they’re Kitty’s— eh, lad? — not for Jim’s 


“ I take to them ^because I please, mother; 
and I warn you, if you want my love and 
SStpeot* don’t talk that way of Kitty.” 

u I didn’t soy anything, except that people 
would eay that, perhaps——” 

44 For {tad’s sake, mother, don’t say it 
again! There’s father’s bacoa, and your 
snuff, and the money, eo now, good-night. 1*11 
look in on Tuesday, when I*m up wt the traps 
in Chalk Fell Holl o w - g ood-night.” 

M W«U, good-night, lad; but thou beest a 
fool, for, all the bam and snuff.” 

The son wed! out too soon to hear the 
repetition afihia mother’s first statement, that 
ha was a fool* and went quietly along the 
road to Jus home; a small, three-roomed 
ootiage outside the village, and dose to the 
pseeesm qf mhiohAe was the keeper. 

On < —aching his home he found the table 
spread** fr supper* .and, tetong tbseepftom 
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hit gun, lie put it in the rack* end eat down 
before the turf-firo. 

“Well, Kitty, hut put little one to bed P " 

“Yes, Joe; ahe said I was to kiss you 
for her/ 1 said the girl Kitty ; a child of about 
nine years, as she came up to him and kissed 
his oheok. 

“ And now come to supper, Joe/’ 

“Why, loss, I've not seen such a oloth for 
years, and such a nice plimp’d-up bit of 
bacon.” 

“I did it, Joe; I washed the cloth, and 
boiled the baoon. I used to help mother 
when she was sick, before she died, you know; 
and, since then, I used to do all for poor 
father, though he seldom came home to supper, 
and often stayed out all night, he was so often 
down at the beer-house, after mother died.” 

“ You’re as good as a wifo, Kitty.” 

“ Am I P then I’ll bo your little wife, and 
look after everything for you till father oomes 
back.” 

“ I want to toll you, Kitty, I don’t think 
your father will come back at all ; I'm afraid 
he’s gone.” 

“ Gone, Joe ! Where to P ” 

“ Where to ? — to heavon, if the best heart 
in the village would take him there.” ) 

“ Not dead, Joe ! Don’t say father's dead ! 
What shall wo do P — no father — no mothor ! 
what shall we do ? Poor little Meg, too ! ” , 
and tho child criod bitterly. | 

“ Well, Kitty, when ho left us I thought he ' 
was coming back directly ; then, when he 
never came all night, I thought he’d come in 
tho morning ; and then, when ho didn’t come ' 
for days, I thought he’d bolted, and I shut his 
placo up, aud brought you down here ; and 
now, ho’s not come back this throo weeks, and 
they’ve found his hat and smock in the gravel 
pit pond,— I think he won't come back at ail, 
Kitty/’ 

“ Poor father 1— drowned 1 ” 

“ I four that.” 

“And where abaft we go nowP Oh 
dear 

“ Woll, mother says, ‘Workhouse ’ ; Squire 
says, 4 Workhouse*; Parson says, 4 Work- 
house*; and Polly Naggtss says, 4 Work- 
house.' ” 

44 And what do you say, Joe?” said the 
child, eagerly, looking into his face, as he sat 
holding her bet w e e n bis knees and grasping 
bar little hands in his brawny palms. 

44 What do you say, Joe?” 

44 What do 1 say? Why, I say Us I said 
to him that night, 4 All tight, PU look after 
them/ ” 

44 And you'll not let us go to the work- 
house, Jaef M 

“ttmr, ttfeStoMMrtOT jMtet, Kitty.” 


“O Joe, I’m so glad. I’ll work to bud 
and keep all your nice house so tidy and 
dean, and I’ll do everything you tell sole, any 
time, just like mother used to do for poor 
father. Mother’s name was Kitty too, Joe.” 

44 1 know, I know it, lass. And there's 
one thing, if you stay, you must never do> 
child.” 

44 What’s that, Joe ? I never will, I 
declare, whatever it is.” 

44 Then don’t thee talk to me about thy 
dead mother, I can’t bear it ; it makes me feel, 
I can’t tell you how, child, Thou'lt know 
some day though, for all that. So don’t talk 
to me about her.” 

44 1 never will, though I like to talk about 
her ; I won’t except to Meggy. I may talk to 
MeggyP” 

44 As much as you like* but not to me. 
And now, loss, let’s eat, for I'm hungry and 
tile baoon looks good.” 

And so it was settled that the two children of 
the late carter, Jim Ratcliffe, should live at the 
house of his friend Joe, and at his cOat ; and 
it was also settled by the gOSsips of the neigh- 
bourhood, by his mother, and by the ambi- 
tious Polly N aggies, that Joe the game- 
kooper was a fool ; spite of which verdict he 
thrived and seemed very happy with his little 
charges, and none the poorer, for, as he Said 
one day, 

44 They save more than they cost, by their 
washing, and cooking, and gardening, to say 
nothing of the comfort of some one to see you 
when you come home of a night.” 

As time went on, Kitty grew up a fine, tatt, 
active girl, and nothing interrupted their 
quiet, happy life, until One day as Joe was 
going home about dusk, with has dog at his 
heels and his gun on his shoulder, he melt an 
acquaintance. * • 

44 Evening, Joe/' 

44 Evening, Bill.” 

44 It’s going to rain a bit, eh P '* 

44 No.” 

41 Short to-night, Joe P *’ 

44 1 always am with the like of ydm" 

“ Like of me. What now P *’ 

44 Where were yon last Wednesday abort 
half-past eleven P ” 

44 In bed.” 

44 Not a bit, you were out with Soappy and 
the new ploughman.” 

44 Well, if I was, there’s no harm in that/* 

44 No harm in being out, but theta tft* in 
being in tho Long Hollow, netting rabbits, 
Bill/’ 

44 Netting rabbits, Joe P” 

14 Yes, 2 saw you there. I knew you, amt 
I made you but and leave your nets.” 

44 01 ft wrt you, then, that aunfottlP” 



“ O ! you heard me, did you P Well now, 
ni tall you what it is, Bill ; I don’t wish you 
or anybody else harm, but if I catch you again 
upon the ground Til have you up before the 
squire as sure as my name's Joe ; and, if I 
was you, I'd not be so thick with Soappy, he's 
been hi once or twice for it, and I don’t want 
to see you following him, so don't oome poach- 
ing here.” 

M Poaching, indeed; .there’s worse done 
than poaching.” 

“Dare say there is, 'taint my business, 
though.” 

“ But there's worse done than poaching by 
them that's paid to keep poor men from trap- 
ping wild animals. ” 

“ Meaning meP ” 

“ Yes, meaning you. Do .you know what 
they say in the village about the kids P ” 

“ No, and I don't care.” 

“ Well, they say that you're like a father to 
'em.” 

“ Well, I know it” 

“ And they say suxnmut else, Joe.” 

“What's that ?” 

“ That you were very fond of Kitty Bat- 
cliffe, and perhaps you are their father.” 

“ And who says that P ” 

“ Your own mother and Polly, and I say 
it” 

“Mother and Polly lie, and you lie too.” 

“Don’t get wary, Joe, for everybody 
knows that Kitty Batcliffe was no better than 
! she should be. Why, I’ve seen you myself 
| oome out of Joe's garden at two o’clock in the 
| morning. Soaring's all very well, and so'a 
watching, but if I had a wife I'd like you to 
set your snares further away foom my place. 
I’ve told lots of ’em about it” 

“ Then it was you set the tale agoing about 
mosnd Kitty, that broke her heart f ” 

“I daresay it was, Joe.” 

“Then I tell you what, Bill, you’ve told 


“Come, Joe, Fll swear the peace again 
you, I'll swear the peace.” 

“ I don't care. Will you oome like a man, 
or shall I drag you like a cur P ” 

“ No, I won't come, I’ll——” 

“ No, you won't I've got you now, and 
you shan't run,” and the sturdy keeper 
dragged his unwilling antagonist through the 
gate and placed him in a comer of the field 
behind a haystack. 

“Now, Bill, will you fight?” 

“No” 

“ I’ll fight you with one hand.” 

“ No.” 

“ Then I’ll thrash you with this ramrod.” 

“ I’ll swear ” 

It was too late. Taking the ramrod and 
laying the gun against the stack, the keeper 
thrashed his writhing victim, till he sworo 
he'd never 'mention the name of Kitty Rat- 
cliff© again, and then let him go. 

Watching his opportunity, Bill rushed at 
the gun, and taking it up, presented it at the 
keeper. 

“ How now, Joe ? You've had your turn, 
now it’s mine. Do you know what I’m going 
to do ? I'm going to shoot.” 

“ Don’t have murder on your coward's soul.” 

“ It's no murder to kill a dog ; vou'yo 
killed hundreds.” 

“ Kill Growler ! No man ! for God's sake 
don't do that.” 

“ Keep off ! Til put the charge into you 
if you come a step nearer. Keep off Y ” 

“ Put it in, then, but don't kill the dog. It 
was her dog.” 

“Then here goes. I'd have only winged 
him if you hadn't said that. Now, I'll hit 
him full” 

“ Heel, Growler, heel Y ” cried the keeper, 
waving his hand behind him ; and the dog, 
who had been an interested spectator of the 
combat, now came behind bis master, sad 


me what I wanted to know any time this last ! there, for some few minutes, they stood, 
seven years. When I saw Jim's wife growing , the one waiting a movement of the dog's that 
worse and worse through that scandal, I said I would give him an opportunity for a shot, the 
to myself, if ever I find out who set those other a moment, when the slightest move* 
tong u es wagging FE give him a lesson, if it's ment of the murals would permit him to rash 
a man, to let honest wohsen's names alone for in without certain death, 
foe future. And now Pm going to do it, It came at last. A large rat came out of 
Bill, this very night, this very minute. I the stack, ran a Mttle way, stopped, snuffed, 
haven’t waited all fob time for nothing, so and caught Growler's eye. The dog rushed 
fus t you come out behind the haystack, and at the rat. Thera was a report ; and when 
rU give you the lesson.” tho smoke cleared off, a man was getting over 

“ What, do you mean to shoot me, or put the stile and running away, and the deg was 
thedog on me P” licking foe hand and whining piteously over 

“ Neither, but 1 mean to give you the the prostrate form of his bleeding and insea- 
soundest h id in g you’ve bed this many a day, sible master. 
m oome on; and if you won't take it like a » 

man and stand up to ms fair, I'll wale you The dog’s return without his master, and 
with ahedgsrtake, you woman-fighter.” his eager running to foe dm, at length in- 
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A md Kitty to call one* of the form men to 
look for him. 

Bho 4og led the way straight to the stack, 
where the discharged gun on the ground told 
the old story of an affray with poachers* 

He was taken homo, end after some fow weeks 
his era grew well, end he resumed his duties; 
hot on the sntyeot of the oause of his wound 
he weald not my amok. A poeehsr he sup- 


posed had attacked him, end in the straggle 
the gun had gone off. 

Bill was equally prudent, and took very 
good care that, when Kitty’s name was men* 
turned, the subject of oonyeraetkoa was soon 
changed. 

Kitty was a carsfal and devote d nurse, 
without a cars in the world hut to please Joe; 
l but his few weeks of an invalid’s helpless Hfo 


onck a 


taught them both that there was growing up 
between them a reserve that, until then, 
neither had felt The old affection between 
them was breaking up, and leaving in its 
plaoe i painful embarrassment in each other's 
society that brother* an d sisters do net ex- 
perience. It was not tQl tome time after that 
they quite knew whet Ads strange ©reckon 
meant. 

One #MfV# tibly Wire interrupted at sup* 
per by leeSval ef the vicar. 

“ rvneOtoo” said**} When seated, “to draw 
yonr attention to tbtiict that yoiw neighbour* 
are talking about yehr bring here alone with 
that young woman who has just left the 
room.” 

“Whit, Kitty?* 

“Tee, Kitty” 

“ Why, tor, she’s a child. fih|f« only sere*- 
teen. I'm <dd enough to be her tother. Tf 
been like aiht her to both.” ^ I 

“No, ndt tip fbther, for 
four, if ItMUmlMr, Jowph t * 

" That’, •MAr." 

t thoy *“* Aadra>< 

woman of a«MpMhiMMMt galto «be thmg.^ j 
“ mooyOpil «d> MMyaittgittf ? ” i 
“ Nobody* ; IM, «m«M. it’s not ! 

pleasant to^n* MMk4tf tott bin* Mat to ! 
me ahont cto yitjllhite*,* . 

He read J- 2 j 

“Set. ab>-*aMM/’sapW«gdbgonm ! 
poor pariah, Ml i JinH like. Mi a respectable . 
man, for to sea BoliiMeu and young > 
Kitty’s all by tSlStS^gfm in Hit there cottage 
of his. I asks fbh9 it’s rigfch He’s as fond 4 
of the gal as he WMwDf her IMflher afore her, 
and I hope you'll tlftch hiitk liejd better not 
blow on her name m he did to her mother’s. | 


fOM«« WWkpfM. n, MW. 


loud. Must we have some one here? We 
were so happy, and now I must go.” 

“ No, lass ; not go. I'll get some old 
woman to come and live with us.” 

He did bo, and then found there was a 
chango indeed : he had been so long accus- 
tomed to the girls, that he felt for them like 
a father ; but when toe vicar pointed out how 
slight the difference of age realty was, he 
opened a new fountain of thought and feeling, 
and the brother and father faded — died in the 


woman of sity 
“ Whoev# 


Tee, toe pre te n ce dike old woman showed 
them that the b r o t her and sister fha father 
and child relationship might waist to Moggie, 
hut for Kitty there wm butene kind of affeo- 
ttm, tininrr than either if « Mao, and this 
*to» «* ttMf* .motion that bad disturbed 
fLJ, MbbMdbt Mil tbs. 

of tbs «M ymt they 
Iran sitmg to ore ton Hire to Welcome in 
toenewfsart « drifted into talk about her 
fetom.s f 

“ Da tm mind, Kitty, it was just such a 
day as tin, S ito n ytass ago, that your father 
went atoto*” 

“ I Wj&H It Well, that sad afternoon. 
Aye adtottto^W m wns yesterday. I re- 
mernbrn^gtoSg Kritit Mher part of the way 
down MHUpk tiph 4m team, and stopping 
gatoedlSMh lie had toaftHl and 

tome Wm* X itommber, too, Mmfttog you 
just St tht toj^4? tibshiU beyond tot "Church, 
with tho logs •»* SOme haree and %Ms you 
said tho totytfire IfesA just shot I WWmmber 
father taffcfok t* y <m for awhlfc, «nt want- 
* ing to go down #£ toe boer-InnSS 4fio tho 


—I am, Bev. Sir, fours obedNl # # 

“ Tou see,” saifitoe vicar. " 1 heard some 
time ago of the ecOStoal abc nAltrs. Eatcliffe, 
and what was attf by psopla m” 

“Pwpto tiMkafe Bed, mat^bVboundrel's 
dona now. I’d mm to push his latter dawn 
his throat,” 

“ Tom immr wfc. «wto tof" 

"Tea. Ihera’a oaip onatoan in tha plaoa 
bad enough.” 

“Who is he?” 

“ Well, rd rather not toll, sir, but you’ll 
tom of it” 

u How about the girl? You really must 
have some one here, or send her away. 1 
don’t aay tome’s any hares) but people will 
tolk. 6o contrive some plan to misuse them.” 
And the vicar left him. 

What * change it made when Kitty seme 
to again Said said, “Oh, Joe deer! must 1 go 
mm yw I’ve heard everything, he talked m 


• ing to go doWn m toe boer-lrem* 4fio tho 
horses rested, aikd you told tok *f**!d see 
to thorn if he’d put on old OonqnSM^S nose- 
bag, and then his going swig 4*Wn toe hill 
with his whip over his shoulder, SUd toiuting 
out as he treat, < Look after toe ghto till I 
come back,’ and your aaptoft ‘MM bight,’ 
and than' Dm Waiting by yah. Y«k bat an 
the tma tot ttwh * tong wtoMr atattk while 
Jack Nmttto trtod to aanaM OSlittattiiig 
Qro wtor to get a red nidi? tire re W b o hai . 
I ore remember it all so Wtttplitohdn I 
shut my eyes I osn see ereryttfog; Iks old 
tree, and the church, and toe white fields, and 
the two old pointers. I shall never forget it, 
how we eat there till almost dark, and then 
you took toe team home and took us to ourreto 
cottage. I sometimes ky awake el a night, 
and Joe, I can bear yon saying, * All sight. 
I'll tee to them/ as otoudy as I did then.” 

“ Well, Kitty, and I’ve done it, I said I 
would, end I've done it, and I'll de it as long 
ae I live, or till your father oosaes back cud cf 
hie pr****” 

“ I've often been gotog to retire, as tome 
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any doubt about father’s being dead ? I often 
feel as if I should not be utterly surprised if 
father were to some back.” • 

“ Bless yoUr heart, Kitty ; what makes you 
think that? 1 wish more than anything I 
nan wish that it might be so, for then ” 

“What Joe?” 

“I’d ask your father to give me his 
daughter as my wife.” 

“Oh, Joe. Do you mean it? Do you 
love me so P Liko that, I mean.” 

“I do, Kitty. I loved your mother liko a 
bey, and I love her daughter like a man.” 

“ But, Joe, if we love each other, why can’t 
I be your wife? You used to call me so 
years ago, and I always felt that I should 
die if we were to part ; but lately I thought 
1 you didn’t caro about mo so much as you 
I used.” 

! “ Why, Kitty, you’re seventeen and I’m 

1 thirty-four; seventeen years, that’s a great 
difference, I’m on old man to thee. If I wore 
I to marry thoe, folks would say I’d taken 
I advantage of what I’d done for thee. No 
| last, I love thee better than life, but thy 
good name and future won’t let me take thee.” 

I “ Well, Joo door, they won’t keep me from 
loving you, though they may keep us apart 
for a time.” 

“No, lass, we won’t part this side of the 
grave. There, don’t ’ee cry, Kitty ; we’ll bo 
all the better for this talk — I’ve boon longing 
for it for months.” 


“And I, too, Joe, dear,” and with a kiss 
they parted. 

Joe went to the door to look at the state of 
the weather, when he was surprised by 
Growler rushing out and tearing down the 
gaiden-ypath to the road, harking loudly. 

He soon saw the cause. A man was coming 
heavily along in the snow, and soon came up 
te the door. 

. you tell me how far I am from the 

•8unP’” 

“ Hatter of two miles.” 

“ Ah I 1 % as tired as a dog. The drifted 
■now is two feet deep in the roads.” 

“ If jam don’t mind, yon mm step here till 
thtssnti,." 

“D>«MkaitF" 

••OwtaMy. Ortwin." 

The Granger e*me in. A tell, weather- 
beaten man, with a bushy beard and man** 
taehe that covered half hi* free. 


■ ijyp 

eome and get something to eat and 
togkfer gentleman here.” 

Kitty <*m% and <*i fee laying the doth 


. . , .—A,.. ! 

busied herself cooking some eggs and baton, 
while the stranger sat watching her in silence, 
stroking the dog’s head, which lay upon hie 
knees. 

“ Now, sir, will you come to the table ? ” 

“ Thank you.” 

Kitty turned at the Erst sound of his voice, 
and looked at him, and in a moment was in 
his arms, sobbing and crying, “Oh father! 
father ! you have come back ! — you have cotoe 
back after all these years.” 

“ Yes, Kate, I have. As for Joe here, he 
didn’t know me, though old Growler did. Yes, 
Kate, I’m your father, safe enough.” 

Maggie was called down, as well as the old 
woman, and whon supper was detred away 
he told his story. 

“ You see, Joe, I went down to get a drop, 
for I’d got to that pitch since poor Kitty had 
gone that I wasn’t quite myself without it. 
And that was, not the worst of it, Joe, for I 
used to go out of a night with some of ’em, 
trapping, and snaring, and netting, and the 
rest of it.” 

“ I know it, Jim ; I never went out at 
night without a fear that I’d run across you, 
and have to take Kitty’s husband.” 

“ No fear, Joe. I liked the’ sport as much 
as any of your gentlemen bora — more, per- 
haps, for it’s a fine thing, that cautious 
stealing through the wood of a night. With 
your senses wide awake to get the game and 
warn you of the keepers. On my soul, Joe, 

I likod it better than anything I ever did; 
but, much as I liked it, I made them agree 
never te want me on your grounds. No, 
and I never went near your place at alL 

“ Well, I went down to the beer-house, and 
there I met Boappy, and he began to talk to 
me about a big affair that was coming eff near 
tho town. There was to be bix of us, with 
guns, to do a good stroke, and show fight if 
need be. Well, I didn't like it, and I told * 
him so. I didn't want any matfe blood on 
my hands. Game end sticks was all wall 
enough, but no guns. He tried hard te get 
me to go, but I wouldn't ; so then!* fetid me 
he thought I was snubbing out. 

“ ’No,’ I mid, *> not sneaking; hutl won’t 
go with guns.’ 

“ He told me again I was sneaking out, and 
going to split on the gang. * But,’ says ho, 

4 I’ve a bit of news for you. You remember 
last Sunday in the grasebpit ? ’ 

“ * Where we had the fighiwith those three 
keepers?’ said L 

“ 4 Yea,’ saythb; Vend yunonimber the 
man you hit on the head ?’ 

44 4 1 didn't hit anyone on tbefcsad.’ 

44 4 You did, and we can all swear it Wall, 
he’s dead.’ 


me* a 


•Jt 


toinifyk^urwr. 


44 4 Wb*t i Williams ?’ 

41 4 Yea; avid if you don’t go with the tost, 
I’ll bo before you, and we’U peach and swear 
yoa bit him. So, take your choioe. It’s 
fourteen yean for you at the least, Jim, my 
lad.* 

/ 4i $ didn’t know what to do. Soappy would 
I aw ftps ii» I knew, so I drank some more 
bapWi^nd when be want I determined to cut 
aft tm for it, and Jam the kids to you, as 
you'd promised to taka can of them, and I 
Want X|gh! off at ones, for I thought they’d be 
ttftr end batter with you than they would be 
if I got fourteen years. 

“ So to assn the scant I threw my bat and 
•peak into the giavel-pit pond, and off I went. 
Perhaps I oughtn’t to hare done it, but I was 
that frightened and half-drunk that I didn’t 
know what else to do. 

44 1 went to London, and got a berth to 
Australia in charge of some horses, and meant 
to write all about it to you, Joe ; hut a chap I 
net with out there told me not to, for fear the 
police might get hold of me and send me home, 
and so I stayed out there. 

44 Wall, last year who should I meet out 
these but Williams himself. Said I — 

44 4 1 thought you was dead through that 
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** 4 Dead ! not a bit of it. I was bad, and 

ggefojr near it,* 

44 4 And will you toll me,’ said I, when I’d 
fold him about my being these on account of 
his death, 4 who hit you the crack P ' 

41 4 Soappy himself,’ says he. 

* I asked him after you gala and Joe, and 
he toldme you were all right, and you’d grown 
a fine young woman, Kitty. So I determined 
in coma and sae for myself, and here I am, 


you give me what I want much most than 
money P” 

44 More than money ! What’s that P ” 

44 Joe means to say, father, that you told 
him to take care of us till you came back, and 
he did it,* and now he wants to know if 
you’re rich enough to give him what you came 
back for.” 

44 That’s you, Kitty.” 

44 Yes ; me, father.” « 

44 Ib it, Joe P” 

44 Yes. I don’t want your money. I do 
want Kitty. We've lived together tul I cant 
part with her and live, and if you taka her 
away from me I shall wish you in your grave 
every day of my life.” 

44 Well, you shall have her on one con- 
dition.” 

14 On any.” 

44 And that is, that you both go back with 
me to my new oountry.” 

44 I’d go anywhere on earth.” 

44 And I’d go with him, father.” 

44 Well, my dear, as I’m going to London 
to-morrow, I can only say to Joe what I said 
to him this day seven years ago, 4 Take care 
of the girls till I ooxne luck.’ ” 

44 And you won't he gone quite so long this 
time, father P” 

44 Not quite, Kitty. I’ll coma back on 
Tuesday, and bring the licenoefartha wedding 
next Sunday.” 


i. 4 \0O now, Kitty, Tm ready to take you back 
Ik seen as yew like. Ae for Joe here. I’m 
techonfrig to pay him for all bis trouble, and 
fob* yon off bfo bands. So say, Joe, bow 
tenc h these girl* have ooet you, do you think P 
Don’t Aa modest, maar Ask far what you 
ffdnk Witt pay for their keep and lodging, and 
all the trouble you’ve been at. Yon need 
not be parfienbar to a pound os two. rm rich 
enough*” 

44 Yee, I know it, Jim. You’re rich enough. 


44 What ! stingy, ehP Lock here, here’s 
my chequebook. Say, wbet shall it be P ” 

** Not a penny ! — not a forthmg ! ” 

44 No money P Why man, we don’t net 
that way the other ride. We’resaffmr keener 
after money than you seem to bn YWta 
afraid m wwnrtoo mush. Don’t be. Tm 

*1 Imow it, I ten you, bub-~~ Will 


came and want; and, after a few 

weeks, during which the rich Melbourne 
horse-dealer, after buying some of the squire's 
best cattle, shot by day over the ground on 
which Jim the caster bad poached by night, 
a happy group left the village for the new 
land ; and Joe, with his p r e tty young wife 
on his arm, was oottsoied for much patte n 
abuse, on parting with bis mother, to f 
her say, 44 Thee beosn’t sad* a fool 
ell, Joe.” 
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JOYCE DORMER’S STORY. 

BY JEAN BONOQStTR. 


CHAPTER XLV. — FROM JOYCE DORMER’S 
DIARY. A FEW DAYS LATER. 


SAID that I was beginning 
to believe in miracles, though 
why people should account 
one tiung a miracle more 
than another, perhaps even 
if I went deep into the matter 
I could not determine. For 
if one aits down and considers the wonders 



and mysteries with which we are surrounded, 
everything is so wonderful that we are apt to 
get bewildered, and in our bewilderment to fall 
back on the old saying of “ wonders will never 
cease," as a sort of half-explanation of the fact 
that wonders are still in existence, and we feel 
that there is much wisdom and truth in the 
old Baying and in old sayings generally, and 
we are grateful to the person who first made 
the remark, that afterwards passed into a 
proverb, though, for the matter of that, I 
think that all proverbs must have had a great 
many ancestors. 

There, if I do not pause, I shall get into 
one of my dissertations ; it is such a tempta- 
tion when one is sitting pen in hand just to 
note down one's thoughts. But I must 
forbear, as I have a long episode to weave 
into my story to-night, and I have to write 
a short prsfooe to explain how it happens that 
I have it to tell. After our conversation the 
other day, Doris wrote to Hr. Chester, but 
there has not been time for an answer to her 
letter yet, though a wonderful answer has 


This morning Hr. Lynn sent up a large 
packet addressed to Done, in Hr. Chester's 
hand, and when she opened it, what should it 
contain but her mother's lost letter f Hr. 
Chester had found it, or rather bed recovered 
it; it having been in the possession of a 
friend with whom he met and travelled some 
part of hie journey to England. In eon 
way the letter got amongst the papers of this 
friend, and was accidentally packed away in 
hie portmanteau, and Hr. Chester received it 
from Idm an the very dey of Hr. Carmichael's 


Sol 


It wnsan add inhoidenoe, and I am almost 
fadsaad to go off into a disquisition on i 

an sjdritu atom. Bat that 
«to|Mn|tutoi 
my sd^eeti^wtsi » 


running my fingers very softly over the piano. 

I did not like to strike the notes loud, lest 
AuntLotty, wandering about the house, might 
hear them, and they might jar upon her. But 
I was not destined to play long without in- 
terruption. Doris, with tears streaming down 
her cheeks, rushed excitedly into the room. 

'• It is found, Joyoe, it is found, everything 
will be made dear ; you must come with me 
and read it." And she closed the piano and 
hurried me away up-stairs. 

11 What is found ? " said I. 

“ The packet, my mother’s packet. Take it, 
Joyce, and read it to me. I can’t read it, the 
letters are all swimming before me and I can't 
see a word." 

No wonder she oould not see, for her tears 
blinded her, and mine blinded me many times 
before I had finished reading the letter. X 
took it from her, and read as follows 

My beloved Doris, — Only for your own 
sake would I put down on paper what 1 have 
kept secret so many years. As long as I was 
with you there was no need to reread it, and 
I believed it for your happineee not to do eo. 
But I look forward to a time when I efcjiB 
have left yon, and my Doris will he alone in 
the world. Then it may happen that the in- 
formation I am about to give yon may prov e 
useful and for your interest 

Doris, it almost breaks my heart to tel$ 
yon, it seems like severing the tie that ha* 
been so sacred between us, and yet I could not 
have loved you better than I have done, had 
you been my own child. For Doris, tty 
darling, you are not my daughter, you ere 
not my own child. 

You have often heard me speak of that 
fearful night when the Albatroai went down, 
and of the little boat wherein % two helpless 
women and their babes were launched upon 
the wild, desolate ocean. One wae a young 
French lady with her child, about too ^ge « 
my own. 

It wae an awfol night: the wavee roared 
around us; we were tossed hitoar andtoitoar; 
but we dung to the boat, end gradually too 
waters calmed, though they still heaved 

mightily. 

We seuroely spoke to one another, ttasgh 
now end then, to bceak the monotony of ton 
sullen rear of the eubaidiBg water*, Iwhhpsssi 
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• word of oomfort to the Frenchwoman, and 
she answered me back. 

She held her baby tight in one arm, the 
little creature clinging to her mother’s neck. 
Mine was fast clasped to my breast, with my 
shawl folded round it, to shield it from the 
piercing oold, for it was but a delicate crea- 
ture ; and, in silence, we still held on to the 
boat, for though the wind had abated, the sea 
swell was very heavy. 

After awhile I spoke again to the French 
lady ; I only said one word, — “ Courage ! ” 
She did not answer me immediately, but at 
length in a low gasping tone she said, — 

"Mon enfant; OmonDieu! Mon enfant!" 

I bent forward. 

“ Is the child dead P ” 

And then the little thing began to cry, a 
healthy, lusty cry, and so I knew that it was 
all right And the mother hushed it feobly to 
rest, and it slept again. Then once more she 
spoke to me, this time grasping my hand, so 
feebly, oh so feebly, and she said, — 

** Mon enfant ! O mon Dieu ! mon enfant! " 

And she never spoke again ; the night was 
too dark for me to aee her. And again there 
was silence. My own child never cried, it 
slept peacefully. I wrapped the shawl closer 
round it, for it seemed oold, and then I loosened 
tile skirt of my dress and folded that around 
it too. I did not mind the wind and cold 
myself, so that my little Doris, my delicate 
one, could be saved from suffering. 

Darker and darker grew the night, the mom 
was approaching, and the darkest hour comes 
just before the dawning. Ah ! it was lighter 
... for lighter to me than the brightest morning, 
fear I (duped my living baby to my heart. 
But when the sun rose my little child was 
dead. The pitiless storm had beaten down my 
Bower; it wes too fragile to bear exposure to 
the odd. My child was dead, my little Doris. 
I tried to think that she was but asleep : I 
spoke to her, I kissed bar, I stroked the flaxen 
hair away, for the round shining ringlets 
had fallen over the brow. I tried to warn 
her bauds and feet, but it was all in vain, — 
my little child was dead 1 So was the poor 
French lady. She had burst a blood-vessel 
in the night, *and when I heard her moaning 
over her child she knew that die was dying. 
And the sorrowful cry sounded in my ears, 
“ Mon enfant I 0 mon Dieu ( mon enfant ! ” 
The mother had surely meant it as an appeal 
to me when with her feeble fingers she had 
deeped my hand. 

• Her heed wee resting on the ride of the 
boat, and the child was still dinging to her 
peck* Could it benlso dead P I gently laid 

a baby dome* very gently, for I could not 
ve that it wmtfd W«r smile on me again. 


And then I lifted up the other child. Its 
clothes were stained with its mother's blood. 
I unclasped its hands from the dead mother’s 
neck and took it in my arms, and pressed it 
dose to me to keep it warm ; and then I sat 
down, overcome with grief and horror. In 
one arm I tenderly held my own dead child, 
and in the other the still sleeping orphan. 
And at my feet lay the poor dead mother. I 
covered her face with a handkerchief, and 
crossed her waxen hands upon her breast. 

And the sun rose higher and higher ; the 
sky was blue and dear, and not a cloud 
floated over it. And there I sat alone — alone, 
with not a living soul to speak to, with not a 
living creature near me, save the poor French- 
woman’s sleeping babe. 

I could not weep, my tears seemed all dried 
up ; I felt no fear, I foLt a dreadful calm ; I 
knew I must wait patiently until I grew 
fainter and fainter and death in mercy should 
stretch out his arms to receive me. I had no 
hope, and yet 1 had no fear. 

1 sat gazing dreamily around, not noticing, 
not thinking of anything; I was, as it were, in 
a trance. And suddenly a white speck ap- 
peared on the horizon, growing ever larger and 
larger. It was a vessel that slowly and 
steadily made towards me; but still in my 
dream I never thought of it as a means of 
rescuing me from my perilous situation. Mo- 
tionless I sat, with the dead and the living 
child on my knees ; and the boat drifted hither 
and thither. 

Nearer the vessel came, I could see the 
sailors in the rigging now. Presently I heard 
a about, but I still sat in my trance, not heed- 
ing, not stirring. And the vessel came nearer 
now ; men were unloosing a boat, then it was 
lowered and oars were plashing through the 
water. The sailors were foreign ; I could not 
toll whether Spanish or Portuguese, m I did 
not understand the language. They would 
have taken me into their boat, but I pointed 
to the dead woman sad shook my head. 

They were evidently at a loss bow to act, 
but after some conference they fastened a rope 
to the boat and towed it to the vassal* 

There was a French priest on board, who 
spoke a little broken Engli s h# and I made him 
oomprehend that I could not leave the bodies 
unburied, and I prayed him to use hie influ- 
ence that they might be decently oommittod to 
the sea. Nothing would induce the captain to 
take the bodies on board, the sailors wore so 
averse to it, but they might be fastened up in 
a shroud, and the priest might say a prayer 


I biased my dead baby over and over again, 
and plaosd it in tbs dsad mother’s arms. I 
wiped away the stain* of blood from her face ; 
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and Vi— mg her, I m*de a vow that I would be 
a a a mother to her child. 

So they were buried in the ocean, thy dead 
mother, Doris, and my dead babe. The priest 
said a prayer over them, and with a heavy 
splash they descended into the bosom of the 
deep. Then I woke up, for 1 had been in my 
trance till then ; that splash had waked me 
up. I gave a shriek, I tried to spring into 
the water after them. My child, my child, 
my little Doris ! Gone, gone, and I was quite 
alone now. One kindly woman held me back, 
and another took you gently and tended you ; 
and 1 fell down insensible, and there was a 
long dark interval, wherein 1 remembered 
nothing. 

When I recovered my senses I was lying on 
a sofa in the cabin, and at first I thought 1 
was on board the Albatross. And they put 
you into my arms, and as I looked upon you 
and knew that you were not my own Doris, it 
all came back to mo, and 1 recalled that awful 
night on the waters, and the death of my little 
child, and a sob that almost choked me rose 
in my throat ; I shrieked with the pain of it, 
it seemed as if it would rend my heart, and I 
should suffocate. And then a burst of tears 
came, and 1 wept on and on until 1 could weep 
no longer, and with those tears 1 christened 
you anew, and called you Doris after my lost 
babe. 

Your mother and my babe, went down to 
their deep resting-place together, and as I 
pressed the living baby to my heart, 1 vowed 
that unto death I would be os a mother to 
you, and that you should never feel the loss 
of her who died at sea. 1 know not if I did 
right, my darling ; but we two were all in all 
to one another, and none could have guarded 
you more faithfully than I have done. 

And now that I have revealed this secret to 
you, I desire you, in case of any trouble, to 
take this letter to John Greaford Lynn, of 
Lynnoourt, and for my sake he will treat you 
as a daughter. Doris, he is my husband ; he 
believes that I was drowned when the Alba- 
tross was lost on its homeward passage ; and 
I have only lately known that he is still alive, 
for I believed him to have died a cruel death 
before I left Australia. 

• • • • « 

I shall give this to Gabriel Chester, who 
▼21 take care of it, in case any accident should 
happen to the packet I intend to plaoe in your 
h a n ds. % can tell you nothing of your own 


h a nd s. I oan teH yc 
mother, save that he 
and aha was a widow. 


name was De Liguy, 


Z longed to ate Doris 1 * face, but it was 


hidden. I wondered how she would bear the 
information contained in the letter. 

She was crying very quietly and did not lift 
up her face, but she said, “ I shall always oall 
her my mother, Joyce.” 

Then she was silent again. Presently she 
raised her head. “ Joyce,” she said ; “lam 
very glad to know all this. It makes me 
independent.” 

I wondered what she meant, for it sounded 
somewhat enigmatical. 

“ I would rather be alone in the world and 
belonging to no one, and able to shape my 
own course.” 

Had she forgotten Mr. Chester P Of what 
was she thinking ? I was half inclined to ask 
her, but I scarcely knew how to do so. She 
seemed to perceive what was passing in my 
, mind, for she said, “ You are thinking of 
Gabriel.” 

“ Yes, I was.” 

“ I have been thinking of .him too, a great 
deal more seriously of late than I have ever 
done before ; but I think that he and I can 
arrange matters according to our satisfaction.” 

“Of course you can, Doris,” I answered, 
somewhat energetically, for I feared she had 
! misunderstood me ; 11 this will not make the 
slightest difference to Mr. Chester. Why 
should it P ” 

“I am not Mr. Lynn's daughter now; I 
shall have no fortune,” said Doris, demurely. 

“ Doris! ” I exclaimed; “as if Mr. Chester 
would care for that You don't in your heart 
believe such a thing of him,” 

“You don't evidently,” she answered; 
“you are beginning to appreciate him at last. 
Take care that I am not jealous, Joyce.’* 

Jealous! Doris jealous of me! That I 
knew she would never be ; but, somehow, her 
words sank into my heart and humbled me ; 
for though I knew that they were spoken, at 
random, they made me feel more keenly ^ 
ever how lightly Mr. Cheater esteemed me by 
the side of Doris. Jealous! Ah no! The 
jealousy, if it existed, should be on my ride. 
But I look into my heart as I sit here writing,# 
and I am thankful that I oan say with truth 
that no jealousy of Doris holds a place therein. 
I have kept my love free from such a taint, 
and I trust I shall do so unto tht end. 
Jealousy is too oontemptible for even poor 
Joyoe Dormer to think of. 

What I need is patience, most excellent of 
Christian graces. Not stoic indifference, not 
sluggish apathy, but that brave, gentle virtue 
that helps us to conquer life when all it dirk 
and antagonistic around us. Doubtless ha is 
a great man who can ootnmand an army, but 
truly I think he is a greater who doth p oetess 
hie eoul in patience* 
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CHAPTER XLYI. 


4< L*tteks,” said Aunt Lotty; 44 and one 
for you. Done, with a foreign postmark.” 

And Doris, taking her letter, read it eagerly. 

u Gabriel is coming, Aunt Lotty," said she; 
41 he will be here in a day or two; perhaps 
to-morrow.” 

The first gleam of pleasure that had shown 
itself on Aunt Lotty’s countenance since her 
husband’s death beamed upon it now as she 
answered, 44 How kind, how thoughtful of 
him to come to us in our trouble. Ah, if he 
could but have been here to see poor dear Hr. 
Carmichael before he died ! But that was not 
( to he, or it would hare been, and it’s a great 
comfort to me, dear, that he's coming now ; 1 
shall hare some one to talk to about business 
matters, and to advise me, and as be is going 
to be my nephew, 1 shall feel quite at home 
with him- Thero’s something so friendly 
about Mr. Chester. To be sure Mr. Lynn’s 
willing to do everything, and he’s very kind ; 
but then he has his own troubles, poor man, 
and heavy enough they are. And though he’s 
your lather, Doris, I can’t help saying that 
he’s not like Mr. Chester.” 

Joyce caught Doris’s eye glancing at her, 
and she knew that Doris, like herself, was 
wondering how matters could ever be explained 
to Aunt Lotty, so that she should have no 
mis gi v in gs aa to her husband’s conduct. 

& Joyce it appeared simply impossible. 
But, when Mr. Chester came, he did so ma- 
nage affairs that Aunt Lotty remained in 
blisafcl ignorance of Mr. Carmichael’s mani- 
fold transgressions. For Mr. Chester made 
no explanations, and Aunt Lotty, following 
the habit the had fallen into daring Mr. Car- 
tnichael’a life-time, asked no questions. When 
Mr* Chester stated that the lost letter was 
found, and that from it they ascertained that 
Doris was not the daughter of Ellen Car* 
nrioHaol, but of the poor French lady who was 
loot at see, she heard him patiently to the end, 
accepted the information aa it stood, and made 
her own comments. 

44 1 think,” she said, 44 that poor dear Mr. 
Carmichael must have had some suspicion of 
this, and that was the reason he was so anxious 
about Doris’s letter. But, of course, he would 
not like to breathe such a thing ; it would 
have hem so cruel to Mir. Lynn to oast a 
shadow of doubt upon Ids happiness. Mr. 
Gsmrichael was always so c onsi d asate , so 
thoughtful.” 

And Aunt Lotty was satisfied ; and it never 
mhiaei into her heart to imagine evil. It 
n ever had entered into her heart during her 
hmhiud’eliiWhae, and now death had wmdsr^ 

• t uch imagination more than ever impossible. 


Oh, kindly veil, thatgleath hath thrown 
over the dead man’s sins I Oh, simple, loving 
heart, that thinketh no evil. The world is 
better for such hearts, despite their exceeding 
simpleness. There is something touching — 
something almost roblime in their credulity, 
that makes the wisdom of wiser people bow 
down and take a second place in their preaemoe. 

The sequel to the story was no surprise to 
Mr. Chester; he had from the first suspected 
that all was not as Mr. Carmichael had repre- 
sented it to be ; though why or wherefore it 
was not so he would have beeh at a loas to 
determine. To break the intelligence to Mr. 
Lynn would, he felt, be a much more difficult 
and painful task than he had had with Aunt 
Lotty ; and to tell the truth, he rather shrank 
from it. A man does not care to witness the 
emotion of another, to see him betray bis 
weakness: it is, as it were, a reflection of 
himself that it hurts his pride to look upon. 
Wherefore Mr. Chester boc&me cowardly, and 
spoke to Doris as follows : — 

44 Would not this explanation come better 
from Miss Dormer than from anyone else? 
She and Mr. Lynn were together when Mr. 
Carmichael died, and it would be so natural 
for her to explain to him the meaning of Mr. 
Carmichael’s distress, — the burden that he 
had upon his mind. And then it would come 
lighter from a woman’s hand than from mine. 
I have no sympathy for this dead man, I don’t 
profess to have any ; but he is the husband of 
her aunt, and she can state the case better 
than I could. Do you think she would un- 
dertake it f” 

44 1 am sure she would,” replied Doris, 44 if 
you really wish it. Joyce is the best person 
I know, and the best person you know, if yon 

would only confess it. As for faults ” 

41 Miss Dormer’s faults, ” began Mr. 

Cheater, but Doris interrupted him. 

44 1 don’t wish to hear you descant upon 
them. I don’t care for people altogether 
without failings; they’re not so loveable. 
Faults make people more perfect, GabriaL” 
Mr. Cheater laughed. 

44 You are incomprehensible, Doris. Do 
you mean that a person with faults is mote 
perfect than a person without P” 

44 It is one of those theories, Gabriel, that 
you will not understand.” 

44 Cannot— Is it not f ” 

41 1 don’t know. What I mean is this, that 
virtues become mote perfect if they have 
something to strive against. The noblest 
natures are those that overcome the greatest 

imperfections." 

44 Than it ie well for the character to have 
I great fonlta in order to become perfect by ex- 
I raising virtue. What do you eey te most 
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▼iced being merely degenerate virtues, and ' 
virtues but elevated vioee, — firmness and 
obstinacy, carefulness and avarice, amiability 
and indolence, patience and apathy P” 

44 You can't make much of a list, Gabriel. 
No ; I don’t believe in anything of the sort ; 
but when I began to talk about Joyce, I was 
not thinking of any of these things. There 
was a question I wanted to ask you.” 

14 Well, what is it ?” 

44 Do you like me well enough to answer an 
honest question ? ” 

4 * Doris !” 

She drew nearer to him, and put her hand 
on his shoulder, looking straight into his eyes. 

44 What is this very serious and important 
question P ” ho said, taking her other hand in 
his, and looking up into the beautiful eyes 
that wore fixed upon him. 

She did not hesitate, — she spoke very 
quietly and steadily : 

44 Gabriel, why did you ask me to marry 
you, when you liked Joyce better P” 

Mr. Chester sprang from his seat and stood 
before her, — 

44 What makes you ask such a question, 
Doris P ” he demanded, almost sternly. 

44 That I may have an answer,” she re- 
turned, still gazing up at him. 44 Is it such a 
very difficult question to reply to P Perhaps 
I can help you, if you will listen to me. Do 
you remomber the night before you went 
away, that I was sitting looking into the fire, 
and I told you that I was making a story, 
and that I was farther advanoed in it than 
was Joyce in hers, for of mine I knew the 
ending. I was sitting with my eyes half- 
closed, hut I oould see for all that, and I was 
shaping indistinct thoughts and memories into 
firm convictions, and as one light flashed upon 
me after another I wondered that it had been 
so long darkness with me. I laughed to 
myself to think how blind every one else was, 
for now that the bandage was removed I oould 
eee so very plainly : I saw how you and Joyce 
bad been misunderstanding and fretting one 
another; and I knew that you oued for 
Joyce.” 

Mr. Chester started ; he had sealed himself 
again, and Doris was sitting on a footstool at 
his foot, ts she used to do in thoee olden days 
eo for away, when he was her teacher and 
guide, and she a little child. But she was 
older now and graver, and she felt able to 
teach the strong man and to help him with 
her oounsel—with her woman's clearer intui* 
tun* And the went on,— 

44 1 saw that you oared for Joyoe. Hush! 
jonmaet hear me to the end, 4 * she eaid, to 
Mr* Cheater made -a movement ae if to stop 
her words; l4 yo ubelieved that yonrlovewv 


hopeless. And then I was in trouble, and you 
thought to help me out of it by giving what 
love you had to give to little Doris, and you 
and I both hoped we should be happy. You 
said you had no one in the world to care for 
you but me.” 

44 Doris, my darling,” said Mr. Chester, 
stroking back her hair, 44 what has put all 
theee strange thoughts into your* head to- 
night P ” 

But she looked up reproachfully. 

4 4 You must be true, Gabriel; you must 
not try to deceive me. Let me go on with 
what I read in the fire that night. I further 
read that you and I had both been wrong; 
that you, with another love in your heart, 
should not have asked for mine, and that I, 
with no love in mine, should not have promised 
to be your wife. For, Gabriel, although I 
love you very much, it is not the love I ought 
to give, and neither of us would be satisfied. 
Therefore I wish our engagement to be at an 
end.” 

Mr. Chester looked at her wonderingly. 

44 Is it my little Doris who tells me she does 
not love me ? ” 

44 1 love you too well, Gabriel, to do what 
is neither for your happiness nor for mine. I 
have had a wish all along that you and Joyoe 
should marry, and that I should oome and be 
with you both. I cannot tell you Joyce's 
secrets, because she has not told them to me. 
But I read in the fire that both she* and yon 
were mistaken in each other. It may be true, 
and it may not be ; but, Gabriel, promise me 
that you will try to find out” 

44 Doris ” began Mr. Chester. 

44 No,” she replied ; 44 1 will hear nothing 
that you have to say. Nothing will change 
my mind. We two are not suited to one 
another, and I have broken off my engage*- 
znent. Will it break your heart P ” she added, 
laughingly ; but the team were in her eyes. 

Not sorrowful team, but team that would 
oome, she knew not why, making her heart 
foci lighter and happier than it had done for 
many a day. 

(A b* c m cMt d in mtr iML) 

THE MYSTERY OF OWEN PARFITT. 

So* brine all foil fost asleep* 

To them anknown which way, 

The “crippled man” that woeful night, 

From thenoe waa boras away ; 

And to what plaoe no creators know, 

Nor to tbit day can toll : 

As strange a thing as ever yet, 

In any ag* befell. 

Lf <to SBBBM -4 xm .rf.JMpw. 

Own EHfitt, tn «U ftt 
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Shepton Mallet, in the county of Somerset. 
He was a cripple; a tailor by trade; and 
the cottage in which he resided stood close 
upon the end of the town (then an important 
place of 3000 or 4000 inhabitants), near 
some other oottages, and facing the turnpike 
road to Wells. A sister, older than himself, 
lived with him. 

One opening, early in June of that year, 
the helpless cripple, unable to move, was car- 
ried down-stairs by two women from his bed, 
placed in bis chair at the door, opening di- j 
rectly on the public highway, in the warmth 
of the afternoon sun, and left there alone. A ! 
quarter of an hour afterwards, when looked 
for, he was gone. From that day to this ' 
no trace of him has ever been discovered. 

Collinson, in his 41 History of Somerset,” 
gives in a very few words the above facts 
(vol. iii.), and his account is copied, without 
any additional particulars, in a history of 
Shepton Mallet, published by Mr. F&rbrother, 
in 1859. Both these writers speak of the 
disappearance as most extraordinary; and 
every one who knows Shepton and its neigh- 
bourhood knows also that “ the mystery of 
Owen Parfitt,” even now, at the distance of 
one hundred years, is still full of interest and 
Speculation. 

It is not often that old stories of this kind 
can be satisfactorily substantiated, or the 
traditions of them be proved to rest upon suffi- 
cient evidence, whether in general or in de- 
tail. But the present is one of the rare ex- 
ceptions to the common rule. Although, in 
1814, some fifty years had passed away since 
Owen Parfitt was lost, there were then living 
many people in Shepton Mallet, and several 
at no extreme age, who well remembered the 
missing man himself, the alarm, the search, 
and the disappointment. Two or three gentle- 
men (one of them the father of the writer of 
this account) caused inquiries to be made 
from all who were able to relate of their own 
knowledge the facts of the case : and the evi- 
dence so obtained wae sent to a very distin- 
guished person connected with the town, who 
believed that he could find some explanation 
of the mystery, or at least make a reasonable 
guess at it This was Dr. Butler, at that time 
head-master of Shrewsbury School, and after- 
wards, in 1836-9, bishop of Lichfield. 

The original depositions — if we may so call 
them— erenow 1 lying before the p r es en t Writer: 
and he is glad to have an op p o rt un ity of 
making public the records of so occurrence so 
Singular and seemingly so inexplicable. Thera 
era yet people in Shepton Mallet who must 
have known personally several of those whose 
ovidsnos now he given. 

Ba* before Hue is done, it is quite worth 


while to notice a curious example of a narra- 
tive, distorted and untrue, but apparently 
resting on the most trustworthy proof of 
actual knowledge of particular details. Some 
twenty years ago a contributor to House- 
hold Words, vol. iii., p. 246, gave, amongst 
some other histories of 41 Disappearances, ” the 
following one. It is most probably only a 
variation of the story of Owen Parfitt. 

44 When I was a child I was sometimes per- 
mitted to accompany a relation to drink tea 
with an old lady of about seventy. She had 
seen and known much that was worth narrat- 
ing. She was a cousin of the Sneyds, had 
known Major Andre, and her father had been 
one of the early patrons of the beautiful Miss 
Linley. I name these facts to show that she 
was too intelligent and cultivated by associa- 
tion to lend an over-easy credence to tho 
marvellous. One of her stories was this: 
Her father's estate lay in Shropshire, and his 
park-gates opened right on to a scattered 
village, of which he was' landlord. The 
houses formed a straggling, irregular street. 
Now, at the end house or oottage lived a very 
respectable man and his wife. They were 
well-known in the village, and were esteemed 
for the patient attention which they paid to 
the husband's father, a paralytic old man. In 
winter, bis obair was near the fire ; in summer, 
they carried him out into the open space in 
front of the house, to bask in the sunshine. 
He oould not move from his bed to bis chair 
without help. One hot and sultry June day 
the village turned out to the hay-fields ; only 
the very old and very young remained. 

44 The old father was carried out that after- 
noon to bask in the sun as usual, and his son 
and daughter-in-law went to thp haymaking. 
But when they came home in the early even- 
ing, their paralysed father had disappeared — 
was gone ! — and from that day forwards 
nothing more was ever heard of him. The 
old lady, who told this story, said, with the 
quietness that always marked the simplicity of 
her narration [t], that every inquiry which 
her father oould make was made, and that 
it never oould be accounted for ; sad l eft a 
painful impression on many minds.” 

Now, in the above account, guarded aa it 
to be by ao much of corroborative 
proof, almostevsry particular rests on imagi- 
nation : whether the old lady 44 the oourin of 
the Sneyds,” Ao., Ao., was a myth also, no 
one can toll. But the scene being laid in 
Shropshire loads us to oonoludt that Dr. 
Butler was Hie original teller of the story; 
right enough perhaps at fint from himself, 
but in after years altered not only aa to the 
sfaemnstanoes, but as to the plaoo mhmx&p 
in which it had really happened. 
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| It will be best, without further preface, to 
I give the evidence of those who, in 1814, were 
still living, and wdll remembered what hap- 
pened on thd day of the disappearance of 
Owen Parfitt. 

Susanna Snook stated that she was about 
twenty-five years old at the time, and had 
lived in Shepton Mallet all her life. She 
knew Owen Parfitt well, and also his sister, 
who lived with him. He was a tailor by 
trade ; and for some years had been in the 
army, and had served in Africa. When he 
returned from thence and had obtained his 
discharge, he worked at his trade ; and sub- 
sisted upon the profits of his labour. The 
sister must have been many years older than 
Owen Parfitt ; and although very feeble from 
her advanced , yet looked after his house- 
hold affairs, and took care of him in his ill- 
, ness. For some years previous to his dis- 
appearance, Owen Parfitt had been more or 
less crippled ; and was a complete cripple at 
I the time he was supposed to be carried off. 
it Susanna Snook was in the habit of helping 
j I the sister to get Owen into a chair whilst the 
| bed was being mado ; and this chair was 
| usually placed either in the passage or just 
outside the door, that he might have a little 
air. On the day of his disappearance she 
had assisted the sister as usual, in placing 
him in the chair, outside the door, in his 
sleeping-dress, and an old great-coat was 
thrown over his shoulders. The bed was 
made, and leaving the sister up-stairs, she 
came away from the house. Very soon after- 
wards, in about a quarter of an hour, the 
alarm was given that Owen had disappeared. 

| She returned to the cottage, and found the 
sister very much agitated, and crying bitterly 
for the loss of her brother, as she could not 
tell what was become of him. She asked her 
(the sister) what had happened, and her ao- 
oount was that (< after the bed was made, and 
| Susanna had left, she had gone up-stairs ; and 
cm coming down again and not hearing her 
brother, she called, 4 Owen ! ' That there was 
no answer ; and (die went to where she and 
Susanna had left him, and found nothing but 
the chair and the old great-ooat lying on it.*' 
The alarm rapidly spread through the town, 
■md search was immediately made everywhere 
in the neighbourhood; in the roads and in 
the fields for a great distance round ; all the 
welle and ponds were searched, but to no pur- 
No trace was ever found of Owen 
She farther said that the weather 
had been frir during the day; but after the 
fihuem was given, it began to thunder and 
tifehfen with a heavy foil of ram, which eon* 
tbmed for some rime; she herself was wet 
through hi retaining to her house. 


The sister did not live long in the same 
house afterwards, but went a and was boarded 
in another. Susanna Snook frequently talked 
with Owen Parfitt, and thonght him of a fair 
character; he was of a middle stature, and 
rather stout grown. 

Samuel Bartlett said he was about twenty 
years old when Owen Parfitt was lost, and 
knew him well ; that Owen formerly lived in 
a house now (1814) occupied by a man named 
Padfield, on the Wells road ; but afterwards 
removed to a oottage at Wester Shepton, near 
Board Cross, where he 'Was living at the time 
of his disappearance. This happened about 
May or June, in the year 1708. Owen Par- 
fitt’s sister had lived with him for some years, 
and was living with him in the same house at 
that time. She was many years, perhaps 
fifteen years, older than her brother. Owen 
Parfitt was a quiet sober man, middle height, 
and stout made. Samuel Bartlett assisted in 
searching the pools, wells, &c. , 

Jehoshaphat Stone said that he knew Owen 
Parfitt well ; he was a tailor, and lived at 
Board Cross. That Owen’s sister lived with 
him for the purpose of taking o&re of him, aa 
he was a cripple, and commonly used to put 
him in a chair at the door of the house, whilst 
she made his bed. That one day she had 
placed him out as usual and was making the 
bed, when on a sudden she heard a noise, and 
ran down -stairs to discover the cause, and 
found her brother was gone, and the chair 
moved. This man farther said the general 
opinion then was, that Owen Parfitt was car- 
ried off by supernatural means. 

Joseph George said that he lived at Wester 
Shepton at the time Owen Parfitt was lost. 
He was a young man at that time, but knew 
Owen well; his own clothes were made by * 
him. He saw Owen Parfitt almost every day. 
The field on the other side of the road, fronting 
Parfitt’ s house, belonged to and was oocupied 
by Joseph George’s father. When the alarm 
was given that Owen Parfitt was lost, he went 
to the house and agisted the neighbours in 
the search, also in searching the wells and 
and particularly the well near the 
He gave the same de sc ri ption of Owen 
as that by Susanna Snook, that he was help- 
less and a cripple ; that he was neither a very 
good nor a very bad man ; but it was said that 
he was sometimes violent. 

Benjamin George was the brother of Joseph 
George, and remembered Owen Parfitt very 
well, and the day when he was loot ; that the 
alarm was given in the afternoon, and he as- 
sisted in aft gy rin. Aim esristed 

in searching the walls, ponds, do. ; but to no 
purpose. This man gave the same statement 
of the foots of Owen Pkrfitt’s diaappsaranoe, 
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his general character, and description of the 
sister, as given by Susanna Snook. 

Thomas Strode described the finding of a 
skeleton in the year 1813, near where Parfltt’s 
co ttage stood. 

He stated that he lives (1814) at Board 
Gross, in the pariah of Shepton Mallet, in a 
house which belonged to his father and to a 
great uncle, and in their occupation for above 
fifty yean past. The house is not more than 1 50 
yufedatautfiom the cottage in which Owen 
Bufitt resided when he disappeared. There 
is a garden in front of this house, close upon 
the s treet leading out to the Wells road, and 
bounded upon the west by a little field which 
extends beyond the spot opposite to Owen Par- 
fttt’s cottage, from which it is separated only 
by the turnpike road. Strode himself began to 
occupy this property in November, 1813 ; in 
the latter end of the same month be was dig- 
ging in a corner of the garden for the purpose 
of raising a few stones. At about two feet 
below the surface he came upon a piece of old 
wall ; at the end of this was the skeleton of 
a human body. The skull was the first thing 
he observed, and he thinks it must have lain 
with the face downwards. The whole Beemed 
to be thrown in very hastily, as the skeleton 
did not lie at full length, but in a kind of 
Confused heap. About the time of Owen’s 
disappearance a woman, named Lockyer, is 
said to have lived in the cottage ; she was, in 
acme way, related to Owen Parfitt, but no 
suspicion of any kind is known to have been 
attached to her. 

A copy of the above statements or evidence 
was sent to Dr. Butler in April, 1814. The 
bdnee of the skeleton, which had been found 
a few months previously, were also sent to 
him. It appears that Dr. Butler felt certain 
that it was the skeleton of the missing man. 
Dr. Butler's reply was, 

“ UvDm , I return the bones, which 

I hope you will receive safe, and that they 
will be taken care of, and not buried or thrown 
away. Anything short of ocular demonstra- 
tion would not have satisfied me. But 1 must 
yield to convincing proof. In the judgment 
of very able professional men they are not 
the bones of an old man, but of a young 
woman. 

' “There is still wanting ; — 1. The deposi- 
tions of a few mote living witnesses, if they 
sun be had, lest in future time a cavil should 
he raised about their paucity. 

M 2. A copy of any records left by £>r. Purcell 
of Mr. Wickham [two clergymen who were 
con te m p oraries of Owen Parfitt] a* to the fret 
of Owen Psrfitt’s disappearance. 

“3. The distance of the house ef S. Snook 

from fret of Owen Parfitt 


“ 4. The age of 0. Parfitt at the time of 
his disappearance; to be stated, if possible, 
from the register. 

" A very material circumstanoe is mentioned 
by Jehoshaphat Stone, unnotioed by Susanna 
Snook. That the sister of Owen Parfitt was 
induced to come down-stairs by hearing a noise, 
and that the chair was displaced . Pray inquire 
of Susanna Snook as to this fact, and whether 
it was evor so stated by the sister to herself 
or to any others ; anfi of Stone, whether he is 
oertain he heard this from the sister, or re- 
members it as a common report at the time. 

" I think that a small annuity of 7/. a year 
was paid to Owen Parfitt ; can you ascertain 
if this was so, and by whom ? and particularly 
whether the woman Lockycv was concerned 
in it. 

“ I would ask also why the place, where the 
skeleton lay, was called Board Cross ? The 
bones may be those of an unfortunate suioide 
buried there, if it is a place where cross- ways 
meet. Is anything of this kind on record P 

"Also, whether Owen Parfitt was considered 
as absolutely bedridden at the time of his dis- 
appearance? I think it very important to 
know if he was commonly placed at the door 
about the same time of the day. Did the 
thunder-storm and rain prevent an immediate 
search being made after the alarm was given? 

“ I have heard that a person answering his 
description was seen wandering in the woods 
near Frome, on the evening of Owen's disap- 
pearance. The thing is highly improbable, 
and I should not believe it on mere common 
report, unless it were very well attested ; but 
it is worth inquiring into ; surely in that oase 
a body would have been found somewhere. 

" But put this direct question to the old 
people already examined : — ‘ Was Owen Parfitt 
able to walk ten miles ? or half a mile ?' * Do 
they recollect him to have ever walked at all P* 

1 Did he walk to his chair at the door on the 
day of his disappearance ?' 

" I thank you exceedingly for the pains 
you and Mr. — have taken in this most 
mysterious affair. From a child I have had 
a most earnest desire to investigate it, and a 
sort of persuasion that I might ultimately 
come to somewhat like a rational conclusion. 

" I remain, my dear — 

" Your much obliged, 

"8. Butubb.* 

In ooneequenoe of this letter, the old people 
were again questioned ; but it is notneoeseary 
to give in detail the evidence which was ob- 
tained. No material fret learnt at the former 
inquiry was in any way affected ; but rather 
the mystery end difficulty of the oase greatly 
strengthened. Susanna Snook distinctly re- 
membered that (he cuter teld her* on (Ate 
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evening of the disappearance, that she had 
not heard any noise; that the chair at the 
door was not displaced, and that the great-coat 
was loft lying upon it. She herself saw the 
chair in which she had helped to place him, 
exaotly where she had left it when she came 
away. So far from any noise having been 
heard, she always was told by the sister that 
she heard no noise ; but as soon as she had 
made the bed, she came down- stairs and found 
her brothor gone. The storm oame on about 
an hour after the alarm was given, but it did 
not interfere with the search, nor prevent the 
neighbours continuing it everywhere round 
about. The search was continued through 
the night and all the next day. Owen Parfitt 
had been a cripple for many years, increasing 
latterly so that ho could not move at all without 
assistance. 

It was ascertained, also, from another old 
person, who well remembered Owen Parfitt — 
one Prudence Millard, about seventy years old 
— that at the time of the occurrence he was 
in a state so disabled as to be completely in- 
capable of walking. She gave, also, the same 
account as Susanna Snook of what happened 
on the day of the disappearance, as to the 
alarm in the town, and the immediate search 
continued everywhere through the night. She 
remembered Lockyer, a widow woman, and 
behoved her not to be much respected ; but 
could give no particular reason for that belief. 

Another, a man about seventy, William 
Millard, knew Owen Parfitt and his sister well 
for about ten years, and remembered the day 
on which he disappeared. The alarm was 
given between six and seven in the evening, 
and the thunder oame on about an hour after- 
wards ; mowing grass was about at the time. 

To name one more only : Joanna Mills, 
between seventy and eighty yean of age, knew 
Owen well; she was a sort of distant relation, 
and was quite sure that he not been in 
the king’s aervioe, and had not a pension ; but, 
being wild, he had gone away in his youth, 
and had been in America and Africa. 

With regard to the bones, further examina- 
tion confirmed the opinion given to Dr. 
Butler, that they were the remains of a young 
person, a woman. There seemed also to be 
reason to suppose the skeleton to have been 
that of a girl, of about twenty yean old, who 
had disappeared some thirty yean before: 
and of whose murder people had been sus- 
pected. Board Ones is not a eross-road of 
four ways ; but the place where a lane from 
Oatsaah runs, at right angles, into the Wells 
turnpike road. 

From other Inquiries, it satmod to be oer- 
taintha^ Owen Parfitt had no annuity; but 
his sister motived a small weekly payment 


from the parish for taking care of b™ T Obis, 
of course, ceased after the disappearance. No 
exaot date of his birth could be ascertained. 
The sister was certainly upwards of eighty, 
and himself probably nearly seventy. Susanna 
Snook lived close by his cottage; not one 
hundred yards off. Several old people, who 
remembered all the circumstances, gave the 
same account with regard to the chief foots, 
and particularly as to the general excitement 
and uproar in the town, as soon as the datm 
was given; and the immediate and oarefol 
search everywhere made for the missing man. 
They all agreed, also, that Owen Parfitt was 
commonly placed of an afternoon either in the 
passage or just outside the door, for the sake 
of fresh air. There appeared to be no truth 
in the report that Some one, said to be j[)wen 
Parfitt, had been seen the same evening wan- 
dering near Frame. Frame is at least ten or 
twelve miles distance; and the tale was among 
several which were soon circulated, of a mar- 
vellous or supernatural kind. 

Such, then, are all the known and recorded 
particulars of this mysterious affoir. It must 
now be left to the critical consideration of the 
reader ; and he will find— come to what guess 
upon tiie difficulty he may — that any sug- 
gested explanation of it will be frill of insuper- 
able objections. 

Some have supposed that it was a earn of 
spontaneous combustion. But spontaneous 
combustion, as a reality, is still a question in 
dispute, and the best-supported instances foil 
for want of conclusive proof. Moreover, the 
alleged causes of such a death are wanting 
here. Owen Parfitt was not a drunkard; send 
the constant and excessive use of spirituous 
drinks is a neoessary forerunner of it Not a 
sign or stain of such a death was found; and the 
great-coat was left uninjured on the chair. 

Others, and particularly OoUinsan, in his 
“ History of Somerset,” say that the man 
must have been seised with a sudden fit of 
frensy, have sprung up, and wandered away 
into the oountry and beau lost Whether this 
in his crippled and paralysed state was pos- 
sible, is a question for 'doctors ; but, granting 
the possibility, we have to remember that his 
oottage was on a turnpike road, surrounded 
by other oottages doss at hand,, not onfehnn- 
dred yards from the streets of the tows, and 
that he must have passed along in ths sunshine 
of a summer afternoon, and olothed only as he 
had been taken from his bed. The very time 
of year, too, was fatal to his escape unseen,; 
“ the mowing grass” was about, and the fields 
were full of people $ the town is surrounded 
not by arable, but by grass land almost every* 
where. Within half an hour after he had 
been last seen the whotopopuktien were in pur- 
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suit of him ; if he had even got avray from this, 
and if he had dropped somewhere from exhaus- 
tion, hia body we may almost say must hate 
been frond. But there was never even a trace 
dieooveted, though there is no doubt that for 
days afterwards the inquiry was continued, 
and every pond and well and water in the 
neighbourhood most diligently searched. 

Others have thought that it was a case of 
marker. But by whom? Or why? His 
meter lost by bis death the little help which 
the parish had allowed her for her care of 
him ; she was a very old woman, of more than 
eighty years : how could she dispose of the 1 
body, even if the time had been hours instead 
of minutes ? There had been no quarrel; 
they had lived together happily and without 
disputes ; and people remembered that she had 
shown great anxiety and sorrow for his loss. > 
The last person who saw him alive was Su- , 
sauna Snook, and there was never a shadow 
of suspicion that she had ever told anything 
hut the truth about the matter ; nor is there 
a conceivable reason why it should rest upon 
her now. There was nothing for any one to 
gain by his death ; there were plenty of ob- 
stacles against its being even attempted. No 
mark of any struggle was to be found in the 
oottage, no sign of blood, no evidence of any 
kind of death. 

There is one other solution on which some 
rely, that the disappearance was supernatural. 
This scarcely admits of argument, and must 
he left as a mere guess. It is certain that at 
the time the common talk of the town was that 
the devil had carried off old Owen Parfitt, and it 
continued for a generation afterwards to be the 
pannieaton of the common people. They told 
stories of the wildness of his youth, and how 
in Africa he had been — as they had heard from 
hpaelf — in the company of necromancers and 
fiegijriaat. In our days, in listening to ex- I 
ylanations of the mystery such as these, we 
a m t remember that in 1768 the people of 
fftwp to n were removed only by a few yean 
from the days when their, town had rather an 
evil reputation ; witohes were not uncom- 
mon, and the devil had a good many friends 
and acquaintances there. For all which 
We have the evidence in black and white, set 
down hilly by old (Hanvil in hia M History of 
Witchcraft.” W. M. 

A DREAM OF EGYPT.* 

I VSLL asleep or er a ponderous tome 

Thai told of Egypt in ito glorious den; 

Mmd thought on wind-twin pinions bore me beck 

Thousands of year*. And in my virion rose 

Pekoe end temple in their pristine flash 

Of besot? end perfection ; ere his sword 
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The Persian monarch waved, and spread around 
Hum and deeolation ; and laid low 
The giant piles that stood as monuments 
To testify of grand primeval souls 
Full filled with greatness and simplicity. 

The heav*ns o'ereanopied with luscious blue 
The outstretched gleaming plains of yellow sand 
All em’rald dashed. And soft the sunlight fell, 
Bobing in gold the distant Libyan hills, 

Or burnishing the waters of the Nile, 

Aloug whose shores majestic palm-trees rose 
Stately and dark against the glowing sky. 

1 stood at Karnac midst a wilderness 
Of pa laces and roofless temples, graced 
With columns aping nature's freaks in stone ; 

Lithe river-reeds twined into massive shafts ; 
Papyrus pillars, bound with tendrils rare 
And based with palm leaves, crowned with capital 
Of narven flowers. And here and there 1 traced 
The lotus with ito opening buds ; or marked 
The broad acanthus leaf display its folds 
And prophesy of Grecian art to come. 

I paused before a pile whose gates are reached 
Through avenues of sphinxes, north, south, west, 
And at the western pylon entered in, 

Whose cornice bears the wing&d globe aloft. 
Through a vast open court I hurried on 
Past a fair grove of columns, each aa tall 
As that roof-pillar framed of tamarisk-tree, 

Within whose trunk Ouma lay entombed. 

For Typhon, god of evil, by his craft, 

Bo runs the legend, had o’erpowerod the king, 

And in his coffin pale Osiris lay 
Floating adown the Nile, on, ever on 
Past Tank’ lake and far away to aea ; 

Till drifting ahorewards he a shelter found 
Midst tamarisk boughs that suddenly upshot 
And wove green living walls to make his tomb. 

A marvel of such beauty grew the tree, 

That for a kingly home *twas ooveted 

And ahnned beneath an inwrought roof of gold. 

Peaceful, within the pillar slept the king, 

None wotting of his curious resting-place, 

Till faithful love searched out hia sepulchre, 

And weeping Isis bore her treasure home. 

Now, where Nile waters murmur soft, ho lies. 
And year by year he breathes his blessing forth 
Upon the land, and young and old their oath 
“ By him who sleeps in 1’hilic ” aoothly swear. 

Thus muring through a vestibule I paved 
And gained the hall where gorgeous pillars biased 
In painted traceries of richest dyes, 

A daxxling mats of searlst, amber, blue. 

That glowed and shimmered in the golden light. 
There through the stately halts the Ibb strayed, 
The Ibis dedicate to mighty Thoth 
Th* Egyptian Mercury. A swarthy maid, 

A low-browed beauty with deep lustrous eyes, 
And eriapM hair in curious fillet bound. 

Tended the sacred birds. And thus she spoke, 

« Oh 1 wanderer in the hells of Karnac, hour 
The words that I prophetic kin must speak : 
Woe! woe to to the day is nigh 
When these pseud walk shall be a ruined heap, 
And Kansas's story hid in mystery. 

The traveller shall Hand in silent ewe 
And ponder « the fste of him who left 
The reseed of hk greatness in throe atones. 

Egypt, thy lira to set, no more shall poor 
From husdrod-gated Thebes her wa irieMtt* 
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ANGLING WITH THE] WORM. 


Mute ei hie namesake on the fields of Troy 
Shall Memnoii lie, hie day of song is o'er. 

The heaven* may stretch as blue above his head, 

The Nile still Mve h’ris feet, yet not a sound 
Shall e'er be heard again at mom or eve ; 

Memnon is mute sinoe Egypt's glory’s flown.” 

She paused, and 1 began, “ Oh ! prophesy 
No more. Here strength with beauty blends, 

And shall resist Time ; man ’* but here my voice 

Grew faint, speech broke the spoil, and I awoke. 

Julia Goddard. 


ANGLING WITH THE WORM. 

14 Oh, how nasty and cruel!" says a fair 
reader of Once A Week ; and “Dirty work," 
says many a fisherman. But bear with mo — 
hear me, and I will try to show you that 
worm-fishing is not so very nasty or dirty, 
and that, when well practised in small elear 
waters, it becomes high and most killing 
art. As for cruelty, I dure say the worm 
would prefor not to have two or three small 
hooks stuck through him, nnd that his wng- 
glmg is no more affectation than that of the 
trout whoa he does his best to shake himsolf 
clear of the tiny fly-hook. But as long as 
man thinks proper to kill wild animals for his 
use and pleasure, a certain amount of cruelty 
must attend the process ; and this objection 
applies to worm-fishing only, as it does to 
many kindred sports. To say the truth, I 
feel so strongly the objection as to cruelty, 
inasmuch os you torture two animals instetul 
of one— -to wit, both worm and trout, — that I 
would only reoommend the practice of worm- 
fishing during that portion of June and July 
when artificial flies cdfcse to lure the fat and 
wary trout, and when, for some happy reason, 
he looks eagerly out for worms. 

On the 20th of June, 186 — , I arrived, 
well supplied with worms, at the Tanker- 
ville Arms Inn at Wooler, a small town in 
North Northumberland, about four miles 
south of the junction of the rivers Glen and 
Till, which, to a man oantent to catch small 
fish, are two of the best trout streams in the 
north of England ; for although I have seen 
trout of ft om two to three pounds captured in 
these waters, I have vary rarely had more than 
four or five of one pound or upwards out of 
a basket of from twenty to thirty pounds* 

There had been no rain near Wooler for 
six weeks before my arrival, and my good- 
natured landlord prophesied but small euooess. 
As to the want of rain I had no fear, until on 
the next day I found what should have been 
the silvery pebbly streams of the Glen, wrig- 
gling, floating beds of green slimy weed; 
the pools were fall of it, and oould not be 
flahedet any price; and as the trout did not 
appser to be lying muoh in the stream, with 


great labour and after many words wasted on 
the green slimy stuff, I went home with 
about nineteen pounds of trout, — showing 
what this dear little stream would have 
yielded to the lively worm if a summer flood 
had cleansed it a month before. On the next 
day I tried the Till, which I found singularly 
clear of the green enemy, and whore I had 
pretty good Bport. Seeing that the Glen was 
hopeless, I wrote to Lord Tankerville, whose 
well-preserved water in the Till lies about 
eight miles up from Wooler, asking for a day's 
fishing. Next day brought a kindly answer, 
and at half-past 8, a.m., on the 26th of June, 

I got out of my dog-cart at Newtown Bridge, 
thus equipped on my back a gray jacket, 
made very short for the sake of wading, and 
above that a basket which would hold about 
twenty pounds of trout, and on my head a 
gray cap ; on my legs there appeared to be 
only a pair of gray unmentionables, with a 
pair of canvas boots to finish; but under 
these boots and trousers (I can’t write that 
long word again) were first, t. 0 ., next my 
skin, a pair of silk stockings; above these, 
long wading stockings reaching Up to the 
fork, and fitting pretty close ; and again, be- 
tween these and the boots a pair of thick 
woollen socks, to prevent sand or gravel get- 
ding between the boots at^d wading stockings ; 
the wading stockings I wear under the trou- 
sers, — first, to prevent water splashing in 
when you find it necessary to wade quickly ; 
and secondly, to prevent the stirrup leather 
cutting them when one has to ride to the 
water. Bound my waist is a belt, carrying a 
tin case with two compartments : one filled 
with lively small worms, selected only with 
regard to size, and which have been kept a 
week in clean moss ; the other destined to hold 
some dry sand wherein to dip the worm when 
my hands are too wet to hold him. In my 
hand a tolerably stiff rod of fourteen feet, ' 
from which hangs a tapered gut-line of some 
thirteen feet, the lowest lengths being of the 
very finest gut. And last of ell, a set of 
Stewart’s worm-tackle, t.e., three small fly- 
hooks, dressed in this form : — 



whereon to hang the worm, which, however, 
will remain in his tin house till he is particu- 
larly wanted. I Use no weight save in very 
rough water, and then only a No. 6 shot 
With my servant is another basket of the 
same size as that which I carry, and in it a 
fresh supply of worms in a woollen bag, half 
filled with damp most I light my pipe, and 
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walk down the water, in which the trout are 
to be seen flying in all directions, as if a 
human otter were in eight* 

About two hundred yards below the bridge 
I stop to oonsider the first point of attack. 
Before me is a long pool, overhung by willow 
trees, breaking at ita lower end upon a gravelly 
shallow, and forming a stream. Half-way 
down a big willow branch hangs into the 
water, and trout axe rising all about it. Here 
is my spot. I go back to get oat of sight of , 
the trout, and, approaching from the foot of 
the stream, have above me the long pool with j 
the heavy willow branches dipping into it. j 
Beeping out among the trees is the bridge, 
with the dancing stream sparkling in the sun ; 
to the south, forming a background, hang 
dark clouds threatening thunder ; and to the 
east. Bow Camp’s heathery top, holding on his 1 
side Chillingham, England's finest and wildest 
park, and Hepburn Crags frowning out among 
ferns sad birch and oaks, as pretty a scene as 
a man need to look on. But the poor worm’s 
tune has come. My hands are dry now ; no 
need of sand. The upper hook goes through 
near his head. I twist him round between 
the hooks, and the middle one goes through 
an inch lower round again, and half an inch 
of him is left dangling below the lowest hook. I 
Immediately below the willow branch, wher^ 
the trout are making merry, the water is some 
flour feet deep, and is still deeper above; but I 
can easily wade to within a short cast of the 
willow. Everything is now ready. I wade 
quietly up, keeping my rod behind me, and 
tiie worm just trailing on its surface, ready to 
cask As soon as 1 am within reach of where 
experience tells me the good trout are lying, I 
watt till the motion in the water caused by my 
movement is over, and then the worm falls 
lightly shout a foot above and a little to the 
left of a spot where I have marked a good 
trout It scarcely to u ches the water when 
the white gleam of his side tells me he has it, 
or should have it, and before the line has had 
tuns to stiffen I hit him pretty sharply, and 
down the stream out of the pool he oomes 
twisting past me* I shorten the line a little, 
end bring him gently to my foot; then, 
dropping the basket before me with open lid, 
I raise the trout steadily, holding the gut in 
my left hand. As soon as the lifting stops, 
he gives a wriggle, and drops off the one little 
hook that held— 4br I had struck him rather 
quick ; but be only flails into the basket, to 
be taken out and killed by putting the right 
thumb against the upper jaw and bending 
hack his head till the neck is broken, and so 
Ids troubles are over. During this I 
have not moved leg or foot, and with a dip 
flats the dry sand another clean pink lively 


worm is ready for action. This time I throw 
the worm nearer the shading bank, and I 
cannot see the trout move ; but the gut cuts 
up the water with a little rip, and I strike* 
Down again he comes, twisting and pulling as 
if he was twice as big ; but he, too, must drop 
into the. fatal basket, and when he is dead the 
three tiny hooks which are all in him must 
be gently torn away. Before loading again I 
move up a step, dropping the rod point astern ; 
then load and cast again. The same success ; 
and yet again : and now I move again. I 
am within easy cast — and it should always be 
a short cast— of tho willow branch. Close 
against this I see the back of a trout which may 
be about a pound weight. He has not risen 
lately, but it can only bo for want of some- 
thing to rise at. The worm falls on a willow 
leaf, but a gentle shake drops it at his nose. 
He has it actually before it reaches the water, 
and makes a rush under the willow-branch ; 
but the top of the rod goes right across him, 
and he tumbles along sideways into the deeper 
part of the pool. This gentleman is too big 
to risk by lifting to the basket, and I wade 
down to land him on the gravel-bed, leaving 
the pool very little disturbed, and trout still 
rising between the branch aud the bank. 

The captured trout is very fat and hand- 
somely spotted, and may weigh one pound, 
but not more. Onoe again I have to visit the 
gravel-bed, leading another beauty to the 
slaughter. And now, as I cannot wade past 
the willow, and do not soem to fancy the 
upper and deeper part of the pool, I move up 
some fifty yards, to where a thin gravelly 
stream enters it ; here »I stand back from the 
water and oast slightly above me ; just as the 
worm oomes opposite to my body it stops, and 
I lift a little fellow on to the gravel. Again 
a little higher up and another little fellow 
comes dancing out ; but these are very different 
from the six I got at the willow-tree, and I 
move to the tail of the pool above, still stand- 
ing back on the gravel, for wading is worse 
j than useless if you can oonoeal youxeelf and 
reach your fish without it This is a narrow 
deep pool at its head, over which warns trees 
have fallen from the bank above ; where I am 
it is shallow, save dost to the opposite bank. 
Sitting like a Oaffir, on my beds or kneeling 
(for the tweed trousers will save the precious 
wading stockings) I get as near the water as I 
can, catch what is near and above me in a hu- 
mour to be oaught, and then cast against the 
opposing shore ; backfalls the worm, thersisa 
curl olose under the bank, and another* good 
follow is fighting vainly for hie life ; and so 
up this long reach I get many trout, sad than 
on to the pretty stream under the bridge; hut 
here, too, only little fellows oome, and forward 
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if the word. Above the bridge is the tail of a 
twisting, long, and deep pool, and on the 
shallow at its lower end trout are rising freely, 
and I call easily approach it unseen. The 
cart made, there is a rush, and my worm has 
been carried right across the shallow before I 
have time to strike, and when I do, it is to 
secure the trout of the day ; he is very strong, 
and I am not happy till he comes open- 
mouthed upon the sand ; he must weigh some 
twenty ounces, and is well marked and very 
yellow. 

A slight breeze has risen from the north- 
east, and the thundery look has gone ; this 
wind is up the pool, and I can catch fish so 
near me that when 1 strike they come down 
almost between my legs ; the ripples however 
prevent my seeing the fish when they take the 
worm, and 1 must watch my line well if I mean 
to hit him before ho knows that anything is 
wrong. By the time 1 had finished this pool 
I had somo sixteen pounds of trout, and had 
reached a succession of the prettiest trouting 
streams a fisherman could wish for, and 
having given all the captured trout to my 
servant, I was just going forward, albeit with 
doubting mind, to try my fortune, when the 
head keeper, John Kinrara, came up. John 
was an old acquaintance of mine, though not 
in the fishing line, and John was a Highlander 
with great rod board and small blue restless 
eyos which might mean anything, but meant 
welcome now. We cracked & bit about my 
sport, and about other sjtort, and then he stood 
to watch me fish the streams. All up those 
pretty streams I fished and took nothing save 
trout too small to keep ; in five minutes 1 had 
lost hope ; but they were too pretty to pan, 
and so I laboured on, and when I had done 
and turned with blank face to John, his little 
blue eyes twinkled as be said, — 

“ Is that 'what you have been fishing with 
all the morning, sir P " 

“ Yes,*' I said, laughing, for I saw that he 
suspected I had been using some mysterious 
bait before, and had only put on the worm 
when he appeared; 44 they are not lying in 
the stream, but you will see what happens 
here.’* The 14 here ” was where the water was 
working away an earthy hank on one ride, 
leaving old stakes which had failed to do 
their duty some three feet out into the river, 
and opposite to the bank a flat gravelly ahore. 
The water was not running fhst in any part, 
bat round the stakes and weed-beds there 
were eddying pools with ripple enough to let 
me approach unseen. 

Standing, I oast my worn between the 
stakes and hank, where the water was almost 
•till* Ths practice was nicer than any I had 
ytatodo, and I lost one fine trout and a set 


of tackle together ; but all up that reach, out 
of every nook and comer, I took, or at least 
struck, a trout; and now John's little blue 
eyes were open wide and his mouth too, but 
never a word he spoke till I turned to him 
and proposed to have my lunch and pipe. 

41 And what have you got that you always 
dip the worms into, sir," he said. 

I show him the sand. 

“ And is it only sand P ” 

44 Yes, only sand to help me to hold the 
worms." 

44 Gan many people oatch them like that P " 
44 Oh yes, and you oould, if you will only 
remember that you must offer the worm to 
the trout without frightening him." 

44 Well, may be I'll try ; but, good morn- 
ing, sir, and more sport to you." 

And so he was off ; and after my pipe, or 
rather with my pipe, I moved on to try again, 
fishing now only the very likely places, 
chiefly the tails of pools, and never ceasing to 
take trout, though they became smaller, till 
at three o’clock I left the water with 130 
trout weighing thirty-three pounds, and then 
home to be asked, 44 What are we to do with 
all they ? " 

44 Keep the big one for me, I want to aee 
what he is like, and give the others to your 
friends." 

So ended as good a day's fishing as I ever 
had. I never thought of the cruelty, and found 
the worms rather in viting^looking than other- 
wise. At the same time, as I said or hinted 
before, when one comes to consider the 
matter, worm-fishing is oertainly more cruel 
than fly-fishing, and I never fish with worms 
till artificial flies fail to do their work, and 
the time has ar ri ved when with worms 
you can kill a greater weight of tiout than 
you oould kill with any other lure at any time 
of the year. G. 0. 

CUPID CRUCIFIED. 

In those fields of sir 
By Haro's Huso imagined, wander still 
Mad lovers, in the dark of myrtle boughs ; 

Fair women hold their orgies, telling all 
Their love, end bow they died, in eome great wold 
Of glimmering light, where not the river-reed 
Bustles ita hair, but falling poppies sleep ; 

Where by the banks of streams without a sound. 

Of lakes without a motion, droop sad flowers, 

Bearing the names of those who onoe were kings, 
Beneath foe oloade of twilight ; Hyacinth, 

Ajax with written wailing, purple-robed 
Aden, and Croon* with hit golden hair, 

Whoae team awake that woe whis^ not die 
In wistful women, who etUl food their thoughts 
With sweet remembrance of a troublous dream. 

In pining gboats who their lost UvesrseaU. 

Than tattle still plays with idle fire, 

There Prooria dries her hurt, and faadbn still 


The red right hind which gmre it;' Here bain 
A smoky lamp, like that on Seatoa’ tower, 

And Sappho aver U in act to leap 

From ttorm-clad Leocaa. There Harmonia's gift, 

Sad Kriphylc, — in her husband sad, 

Bad in her eon,— too lata refuses now. 

Deserted Ariadna show* her claw, 

Fhmdre despairing her rejected scroll, 

Bich evidence of unsuccessful love : 

These hold in bloodless hands the empty shades, 
One of a rope, the other of a crown. 

And Luna wanders there, as long ago 
She wandered with her starry diadem. 

To watch Bndymion's slumber. These their lores 
Bacall, with sad sweet sighing. 

• In their midst 

Gomes sudden Cupid, though grey mists obscure 
His girdle golden-studded, and his torch ; 

They know him all, and fight with such rain force 
At shadows can, against their common foe. 

He, reiled in that thick night, alone and strange. 
Would fain escape that cloud of hands, which hales 
Him to its centre. On a myrtle stem, 

Guilty without a crime and uncondemned, 

These women bind bim ; fright his trembling fear 
With foaming air and seas without a ware, 

With shows of flame, and darts, of ragged cliffs. 

Of many a rope, and sword, but shadows all. 

Here Myrrha throws her jewellery of tears 
In amber, there in sport they prick the akin 
Of him, whose blood bears rosea. Venus comes, 

Hot to defend her eon, but to inflame 
The hesitating Furies; thinking still 
Of her lame husband's chain, herself, and Hare. 
Thinking of this, she whips her wailing child 
With roaee, which being sprinkled with bis blood 
Grow yet more rosy red, till his head falls 
Lake a faint lily falls in the hot noon. 

Then with uplifted arms all cry, “ Forbear ! 

Lore it was not, but Fate, which wrought us woe." 

Such visions of the night gave restless sleep 
To Urn till darkness died, and Love re-sought 
Hie native heaven through the ivory bars. 

J. Mew. 


"TREMEWEN GRANGE.*’ 

” On stormy evening in January, a week 
or two after Christmas, a family party was 
gathered round a wood- fire in the drawing- 
room of a country house in the north of 
En gland. 

The night was cold, and in the distance the 
moaning of the wind was hoard among the 
fir-trees, as it swept with a wailing sound 
across the moon. On such a night the ima- 
gination naturally turns to the horrible ; and 
as we drew our chairs closer to the fixe, 
we began to speak of the unseen world and 
unearthly visitants. We talked over all these 
things; one after another remembered some 
tale which added freak horror to those already 
told* But amongst us, my Unde Edward 
dill kept silence ; not inattentive, for he was 
listenin g patiently and with interest, but 
tilting back in his easy ohair, gating dreamily 
into the red glow of the fixe, an expression of 
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pain and sadness shading his usually happy 
oountenanoe. 

“ Oh, Unde Edward,” I said, 44 you have 
been half across the world, you must have 
seen a ghost during your wanderings. What 
buccaneers have you seen in the Spanish 
Main, disembodied spirits watching by their 
graves in lonely churchyards, or ghastly 
huntsmen doomed perpetually to ride in the 
forests of Germany P because, of oourse, you 
have been everywhere, and must have seen 
something of the kind." 

“ No, my dear Maggie," said my uncle, 
44 I have seen nothing of the kind you 
mention." 

41 Well, but you have seen a ghost / " cried 
all the eager voices. 

“ Yes, unde, do tell us your story," said 
I, entreatingly. 

44 1 have travelled," he said, 44 half my life- 
time, and dept in the most desolate places ; 
and although I have lived at times a very 
solitary life, I have but o»ir story to tell. 
Once, and oner only, in my life, was I over 
consciously in the presence of what I could not 
understand to be a living being, and yet knew 
not to be oertainly an apparition." 

44 Oh, uncle, tell ns your story ! What is it ? 
what depends upon it f what happened from 
it?" 

44 Do not talk all at once," he said; 
44 nothing happened, nothing came of it. Why 
I should have seen anything is strange- 
stranger even than tho sight itself." 

44 But,” we cried, 44 you did see a ghost ? ” 

44 1 do not know," was the reply ; and his 
voice was solemn and distinct, 41 but I saw 
I something once in my life; and from that 
time I never listen carelessly to what is called 
4 a ghost story.’ " 

44 Oh, tell us what it is ! " 

14 Well, then," he said, 44 you shall hear. 
You may judge for yourselves whether it is 
| credible. | only know that* though it hap- 
pened to me many years ago, the impression 
[ on my mind is as vivid nowas whsn it occurred, 
and, at the time, it caused me a great deal 
| of pain and perplexity* 

44 When I was about thirty years old, on 
1 my return from India, I received an invitation 
to visit an old friend who had not long bean 
married, and who was living with his wife in 
a remote part of Cornwall, about thirty miles 
from the Land’s End. ' 

44 lie had come into his estate very reoentty, 
on the death of an untie, end as they were a 
young couple! and much attached to eaoh 
other, they did not feel the want of society, 
nor the loneliness of the situation* 

44 The country round was of the very wildest 
description* The grounds opened cm a long 
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mage of oliffa, bordering the sea. Then wen 
few habitations within many miles, only a 
neighbouring Tillage or two, with fishermen's 
huts scattered hen and then. The ooast itself 
was far too dangerous to allow of very many 
boats patting one to sea. 

“ Sea-birds alone appeared to find a home 
aamng those dreary rooks ; and often have I 
itetofced them before a storm, sitting on the 


high diib, or skimming along the surface of 
the water. You may well imagine, that on 
such a ooast shipwreoks wen numerous, and 
many a sad tale hare I listened to while 
sitting as we an now, round the fin at 
Tnmewen Grange— a fin which was in that 
part of the country often composed of drifted 
wood, the remains in aU probability *f some 
unhappy vessel. 
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“ * Tremewen Grange ’ was an old-fashioned 
country house, which, without having the 
slightest pretensions to grandeur, had about 
it an air of comfort and solidity. Solidity, in- 
deed, was very neoessary, considering its bleak 
and exposed situation. It lay in a hollow of 
the cliffo, protected in some degree from the 
severity of the westerly gales by a plantation 
of stunted oak-trees, whose gnarled and 
withered branches attested their long resist- 
ance to the fierce ocean blasts. The interior 
of the house was bright and cheerful, and bad 
that habitable look so rarely to be met with in 
modern bouses, as if it reflected the happiness j 
of those who lived in it. Altogether, it formed j 
a strange contrast to the wildnoss and dosola- j 
turn around. | 

“There was only one thing to which the most 
fault-finding person could object ; this was f 
the insuperable dislike of Mrs. Tremewen to 
smoking in the house. This may appear to j 
you a very trifling drawback : to me (as an 
inveterate smoker) it was no small grievance. 1 
In all other respects she was a most charming 
woman, and my friend everything that was 
hospitable and kind. j 

“ 1 Alice will not allow any smoking in the ; 
house, as you know,’ said my friend to me, 
the first night of my arrival ; * therefore I 
have built a retreat for myself and my friends, 1 
where we can smoke in peace ; but now that 
I am kept in such subjection, I only indulge 
in one cigar after breakfast/ 

“ He then led the way through the garden 
and plantation to a small kind of building or 
hut, which commanded an extensive view of j 
the sea, which new lay before us glittering in 
the bright cold moonlight of an evening to- 
wards the latter end of October. On one side 
was a door, opening on the diifo, through 
which a narrow pathway led down to the 
rugged sands. 

“ After this, I need not toll you I paid many 
a solitary visit to this retreat, and always the 
last tiring at night, for at that time I imagined 
I could not sleep without my accustomed 
eedativtw 1 had now prolonged my visit 
three weeks, end we had arrived at the begin- 
ning of an unusually wild and dreary No- 
vember. There had already been one ship- 
wreck on the coast, and many an hour had 
we watched with anxious eyes from the win- 
dows of the hut vessels driven before the gale, 
seeking shelter from the violence of the 
•tom, fearing every moment that they would 
be dashed by the fury of the waves among 
those giant rooks which, in spite of their 
height, were now often completely hidden j 
from our eight by denee masses of foam. 

* One morning, as we were all sitting at 
hceakfrst, my friend received a letter on buri- 




ness which required bis immediate presence in 
town. After he bad finished its perusal, he 
turned to me and said : 

“‘I shall have to leave Alice in your 
charge during my absence, and I hope you will 
take good care of her, and ’ (he continued, 
smiling) ‘ should any wrecks occur whilst I 
am away, do not allow her to run down the 
cliffs in the middle of the night, as she once 
attempted to do, thinking she might be of 
some use.* 

“ He left us the same morning, promising not 
to be absent many days. That afternoon the 
weather, which had been heavy and lowering 
during the few preceding weeks, was at last 
broken up and disturbed by violent gusts of 
wind, aoootnpanied by frequent hailstorms. 
Towards night it grew to be a storm, and the 
sea rolled in upon the shore — the great wavos 
breaking far outside, and mist and foam 
darkening the sky. When all had retired for 
the night, I lighted my lantern, and went, os 
usual, through the plantation towards tho 
hut, but found it difficult work to battle against 
the wind. 1 at last reached my destination. 
On three sides of the building were windows, 
one opening towards the sea. I sat down 
in my accustomed seat, and listened to the 
hoarse roar of the mighty waves beating 
against the cliffs. I had been sitting thus 
about twenty minutes when K suddenly oc- 
curred to me that the lantern, which I had 
placed on the table opposite the window, might 
possibly deceive some unhappy vessel, and so 
lead her to destruction. The scene was cer- 
tainly a desolate one. Within the room, 
hanging on the walls, were sad relics of many 
a gallant ship which had gone down, and 
whose crows had never survived to tell the 
dreadfrtl tale, fragments of wreck, figure- 
heads, and other ghastly memorials bearing 
witness to the merciless nature of that fearful 
coast. As these thoughts passed through my 
! mind I extinguished the light, and was loft in 
I utter darkness, 

i “ There was no moon, no light save the oc- 
casional glimmer of a solitary star as the heavy 
clouds swept across the sky, and the reflection 
from the white xnaae of foam surging beneath 
me. I tried to off the uncomfortable 
feelings which, in spite of myself, would steal 
over me. I am not nervous or over-imagina- 
tive, as you well know ; but I could not with- 
stand the dreary influence of the place. The 
moaning sound of the wind and the hollow 
roar of the eea ae it thundered against the 
cliffo sounded in my ears like signals of dis- 
tress. I had been sitting thus, dreamily 
smoking, for about half on hour, when I be- 
came conscious, between the pauses of the 
hurricane, of a heavy sound of dripping water, 
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too near and too distinct to be confounded 
with the roar of the sea. The wind, as I said 
before, was blowing furiously at the time, but 
the sound struck on my ear, not above but 
through all. At the same time a cold chill 
seemed to pervade the room, and suddenly I 
distinctly saw, as though pressed against the 
window, a human face. That face 1 can never 
forget: blue and death-like, the eyes fixed 
and ghastly, and the face bruised and livid, 

. and vet illumined by an inward light. I 
* turned faint with horror, as I felt I was in 
' the presence of the supernatural. Yet my 
j eyes were still riveted by a species of fascina- 
! bon on the dreadful sight. It gave me the 
idea of a face that had been under water — 
' swollen and disfigured. My eye was also 
i attracted by a glittering object which appeared 
to be suspended from the neck by a scarlet 
I handkerchief. A second and a third time was 
i that face presented to my view, an unearthly 
I light always shining through and around it ; 

, then it gradually disappeared. 

I 11 A few moments passed, during which I 
I was utterly powerless ; then my immediate im- 
pulse was to get up and fiing the door wide 
open. At first 1 could distinguish nothing ; 
but as I gazed longer into the darkness, I 
saw, where the horrible figure had disappeared, 
a flickering light shrouded in vapour, now but 
a few indies above the ground, and then 
gradually increasing to the height of a human 
figure. It seemed to float in the air with a 
peculiar rustling sound, like that of dead 
leaves when disturbed by the wind. 

“ I felt impelled by a power above my own 
control to follow the apparition, and climbing 
the low fence, which separated the grounds 
from the cliffs, kept it in sight as it hovered 
before me, up to the very verge of the oliffo. 
Over these I still watched until it grew paler 
and mare indistinct, and at last disappeared 
behind a large rook, which was oalled by the 
oountry people, ‘The Devil's Stone.* I re- 
turned home agitated and bathed in a oold 
perspiration. That night was indeed a terrible 
night for me; each moment I dreaded the 
reappearance of that face, and the sound of 
the dripping water. Every horrible circum- 
stance was so distinctly photographed upon 
my mind, that the whole scene was constantly 
before me, and I vainly tried to sleep. The 
morning at length broke to my intense re- 
lief, and 1 arose feeling faint and worn, but 
determined if I could to discover the oause of 
this midnight visitation. 

M I said nothing on the subject to Mrs. Tre- 
aaeweu when we met at breakfast, although, 
ttmarkiug my haggard expression, she asked 
if 4 1 was ill,* 

i “I left the house as early as possible, and 


m 


rode to our nearest neighbour’s, the dergy- , 
man of the parish, a kind, benevolent old mart, * 
who being strongly imbued with Cornish su- 
perstitions, listened with great interest to 
my recital. After a long discussion we went 
together to the spot, wishing to ATaminn the 
place where the light disappeared. 

“ I felt somewhat ashamed of myself while 
viewing the scene in broad daylight, and in- 
clined to doubt my fearful impressions of the 
preceding night. 

“ The storm had abated, and all around 
looked fresh apd brilliant with that peculiar 
brightness which is often observed after any 
violent disturbance of the elements. It ap- 
peared as if Nature was trying to make 
amends by her smiles for the terror of but a 
fow hours before. On reaching the beach we 
| observed several people near the rock, to all 
appearance intently gazing at some object upon 
the sands. 

“ As it was unusual to see so many gathered 
together on that lonely shorb, we hastened 
towards the group, and heard that the body of 
a sailor had just been found, washed in olose 
to the ( Devil’s Stone.' I felt strangely over- 
come at this confirmation of the horrors of the 
past night, and unable to look upon the dun- 
figured form that I knew lay before me, lest 
I should again behold what was so painfully 
impressed upon my imagination ; but, with a 
strong effort, I at last forced my way through 
the crowd, and saw, lying at my feet, a fear- 
fully mutilated corpse, in every respect re- 
sembling the form 1 had so lately seen. 

“ By the initials marked upon the am in 
tailor-fashion, and by the silver watch, which 
he had evidently knotted round his neck with 
his handkerchief just before the vessel sunk, 
the body was recognised as that of a young 
man belonging to a neighbouring parish, who 
had left about eighteen months before for 
India, a* was returning by a hotttewaid- 
bound vessel to his friends. 

“It became the sorrowful duty of Mr. Har- 
ding, as clergyman of the parish, to inform 
his widowed mother of the loss of her only 
son, but I did not add to her grief by telling 
her of the mors painful circumstances afoul* 
mg his death. 

“ You will ask what oould have been the 
reason of this appearance to me, an utter 
stranger P I can only my it must for ever re- 
main one of those mysteries we cannot fathom, 
and as such yon must be content to take xt 
Perhaps as long as the body remaanod unburied 
the spirit haunted the lonely ahcnU where he had 
so often wandered in his youth. Be that m 
it may, the apparition did not agoin return to * 
me, neither did I ever hear of no appearance ] 
to others. Of the ship in which the poor j 


young fellow tree lost nothing wee ever heard. 
A few plonk* and a figure-head, with the 
name of the vessel, washed on the beach, were 
all that was ever known of its fate. It must 
have perished on its homeward voyage not far 
from its destination, in one of those frightful 
gales which had made many a home desolate. 

“ I did not, as you may suppose, after this 
resume my nightly visits to the smoking- 
room, and soon after bade 1 adieu’ to the 
Goraiah coast, I cannot say with much regret. 
I have often since then met the ‘ Tremewens,’ 
but have never been induced tP revisit ‘ Tre- 
mewen Grange.’ ” M. A. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THEBE was a general cackle and shriek 
throughout the colony. The Sentinel, in its 
leader, pointed out that here was an active 
police magistrate, a scion of the British aris- 
tocracy, in the full possession of health and 
strength, set on by a gang of ruffians in broad 
daylight, and held to ransom. It demanded 
whether or no one had not better live in Spain 
or the south of Italy, than in a country like 
theirs, nominally free, and with all the vast 
power of the British empire at its back ; and 
then dearly traced the whole accident to the 
levelling tendencies of the party who wished 
hr cheap land. The Mohawk replied by say- 
ing that he agreed with the Sentinel that 
flfrain, Italy, or even South Carolina was a 
hotter country to live in than Australia as 
long as eight hundred men were allowed to 
a million acres desolate for their own 
selfish purposes, and that the thing never 
would have happened had the lands been 
u nlocke d before, and a population of British 
hearts and hands been allowed to form them- 
selves into self-defensive communities, at 
every point where soil and communication 
offered an opportunity. The Mohawk, after 
an intense and almost frantic manifesto of 
loyalty to the British crown, — and I do not 
think that any one is mors intensely loyal to 
tbs pre sent dynasty than your thorough-going 
odnwiM radical, — went on to say that he could 
not see that the fact of this individual inspector 
being * ram of the British aristocracy mads 
reach dif feren a t m the case. The British 
aristocracy had#' good notion of taking oars 
of themrelrear let tins man’s aristocratic 
friends radSkn him. The Mohawk was never 
insisted to coma down herd on a man who had 
got in * more; but ha oould not help saying 
that* ooosidaring what the Honourable Edward 
Hereby had dona for the colony, and 


at his private character, the figure sat on his 
head by the bushrangers was considerably over 
the market price. 

So the Sentinel and Mohawk mads political 
capital out of this accident. But the govern- 
ment were dreadfully puzzled. Lionel, who, 
in spite of oblivion, strongly disliked his 
cousin, rode to town and urged action on the 
colonial secretary and the governor. He told 
them at once that they need never ask the 
council for the money; that he would pay 
the sum five times over out of his own pocket 
to release his cousin. He urged them to 
action on that basis, but the governor and the 
colonial secretary 44 hung in the wind,” and 
showed a great hesitation in 14 going about.” 
44 He is perfectly safe,” said his excellency ; 
44 you yourself, my dear Lionel, would never 
play out a solitary trump without a single 
court card in your band. The bushrangers 
have got a poor hand and one trump; they 
will never play it until they are forced.” And 
the secretary said m the ante-room, 44 We will 
try to deal with them for you, only tho free- 
pardon business must be dropped. I know 
bow fond you are of your cousin, and how 
deeply attached your cousin is to you. I 
have heard him speak of you. I perfectly 
well know tho relations between you, and see 
how generously and high-mindedly you ate 
acting. But 1 wish your cousin was a mare 
respectable man. We may get him back, but 
the devil himself will never put his accounts 
right. You really must wait.” 

44 Are his accounts seriously wrong P” asked 
Lionel. 

44 Over four hundred pounds,” answered the 
secretary, sadly. 14 He is a mamntu itijtt . 
He will lose his appointment, 1 fear ; and he 
is so brutal, so wild, and so fierce, that he is 
getting unfit for decent society. My dear 
Lionel, I am sorry to say so to you, but your 
cousin is a ruffian.” 

44 Now, I’ll tell you what I will do with 
you,” said Lionel to the colonial secretary 
(prime minister), 44 if you will get him back I 
will pay his ransom sad set his accounts right. 
Will you do the other half forma, and give 
there pardons ? ” 

44 1 honestly don't think that we will. You 
heard the governor say that he was quite safe. 
Gan bis excellency err P Go along! go along: 1” 

Bo they hesitated in action, and meanwhile 
noises and rumours went on full awing. The 
Sentinel, 41 shut up" by the unanswerable 
Mohawk, was daily pathetic about the scion 
of the oldest end most respectable aristocracy 
in Europe. The Mohawk aired the British 
aristocracy also, denying, however, both their 
antiquity and their respectability, and attack 
butingthe whole accident to the want of cheap 
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lft-wfl (by no means a bad argument, mind}, 
and to the refusal of that universal suffrage, 
which they got a few years after, and which, 
leaving them nothing to fight for, reduced the 
sale of their paper by one-half. On one 
point over thin singular accident they had, 
what their younger gentlemen would have 
callod “ a mutual field of generous rivalry; ” 
that is to say, in “ sensation" paragraphs. 
When the Sentinel was informed, by one of 
our greatest stock-dealers, whom it was super- 
fluous to name, just arrived in the course of 
business from the Edwards (meaning, I be- 
lieve, little Ooby), that “Our missing in- 
spector ” had been tied naked, hand and foot, 
and alive, on an ants* nest, and had boen then 
and there bitten and stung to death by those 
ferocious crustaceans, with which we are all 
familiar on our domestic hearths ; when the 
] Sentinel came out with this pioce of blague 
I the Mohawk was promptly down on them with 
another. “ The old lady of Castlereagh Street 
, (we need not say that we allude to our ro- 
spected contempoi ary the Sentinel) is, as 
usual, entirety in error about the Bad fato of 
* our missing inspector.’ An intelligent na- 
tive king (King Tapto, of Shepherd's Crossing,) 
has just como into our office, after having 
witnessed the expiring agonies of the scion of 
British aristocracy. His majesty was attired 
in his usual court costume of a bluo coat and | 
brass buttons, and, with the exception of the 
Government brass plate on the pit of his ] 
stomach, had no other clothing of any sort or 
kind whatever. He says that he saw In- 
spector Hornby burnt alive with iron bark j 
chips on the fifth of last month; in which 
case the pismire story of the Sentinel falls to 
the ground utterly. And, although we will 
not yield in loyalty to our dear old lady the 
Sentinel, yet he is baldly in a position to deny 
all ' due respect to royal utterances. His 
majesty King Tapto’s demand for tobacco was 
promptly answered by one of our young 
gentlemen. His demand for brandy was re- 
ferred to our editor, now put of town. 11 

Before all this “ ohaff ” had died away, 
Edward Hornby cams back to town, ragged 
and footsore, in a red shirt and moleskin 
trousers, and resumed his position as polioe- 
inspector. His oousin Lionel, through the 
instrumentality of the colonial secretary, had 
his aflkirs put right, and in such a way that 
Edward never knew who had done it All 
that Edward ever said about the matter was 
that foe bushrangers were kind to him, and 
that he had escaped, but was never safe until 
ha got near town. 

Li onel went back to his station. His people 
vers glad to see him again, end there seemed 
he no arri4re-pms4e about any of them, 


save one— the man he called the murderer; 
the man who had tried to shoot his colonel at 
Gibraltar. This man was reserved. This 
man knew something. He would meet 
Lionel’s eye freely enough, but in a very 
inquiring way. Lionel saw that thin man’s 
expression was interrogatory, and that the in- 
terrogation] was , “ How much do you know?” 

I am sorry to say that ho liked this ruffian. 
If you have ever tried the lonely bush for 
yourself for a few years, and would after- 
words honestly confess to us all about the un- 
commonly queer people whom you have to 
like in that beautiful but unutterably melan- 
choly solitude, you would tell us a most in- 
teresting story. I remember, for instance, a 
man called Wills — originally, I believe, from 
Pentonville on his good behaviour — who was a 
very pleasant companion, and taught me first 
how to crack a stock-whip. He was a very 
ploasant companion. That gentleman has 
now, I am given to understand, produced such 
an additional complication in his dealings with 
civilised society that the only view he can get 
of one of our noble colonial prisons is from the 
inside. But he was not bad company. 
Lionel’s friend, the would-be murderer, was 
I am sorry to say, the most trustworthy man 
about tho place. The others all lied; this 
man, ruffian as he was, never did that. 

I should hesitate to say this if I did not 
know that I was speaking the truth. If I 
was generalising I would not say what I have 
said ; but having my man and my facts before 
me I am safe. This man watched Lionel 
about everywhere, in the wool-shed, in the 
sheep-yards, in the stable, and his look 
always said one thing — “ How much do yon 
know P u 

At last they spoke. Some sheep were lost 
in. the scrubby ranges, the hunting-grounds 
of Lionel, after a gale from the south-west, 
and Iionel took this man with him on horse* 
baok. Whan they were alone together, 
Lionel said : — 

“ Tou have something to say to me, Jordan. 
I have seen it in your eyes for days.” 

And Jordan said— “I have nothing to ask 
of yon save one thing — how much do yon 
know P " 

" About what P ” 

II Well, you are a gentl em a np aa d would 
not have me murdered ; and there is nO one 
to hear us but the parrots, and tfey won’t 
peach, though they cam folk. About this 
bushranger captain P " 

“He is alive and well. Beyond that I 
know nothing of him.” « 

“That will do. Don't say a word more 
But mind this, governor. I am the only teal 
old hand you have round you ; and I went 
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near death for a girl once, and I would go 
near death for yon. If you know anything 
more than you have choee to tell me, don’t 
let it out among those twopenny clyfakers 
and prigs up at home. There is orders 
among convicts, I tell you. The bigger tho ' 
sentence the higher the station. You haven’t 
got more than a seven-year man among the 
lot up except me, and I’m a lifer. A man 
who has his seven penn’orth, or his fourteen 
penn’orth, unless he accumulates in the 
oolony, is only used by such men as me as ■ 
a ticket porter. We make ’em fetch and we l 
make ’em carry, but in a business like this 
we never trust ’em — don’t you.” 

“In a business like this?” said Lionel. 

44 What do you mean ? ” 

“That is no odds of yours. Only if you 
know anything, don’t you talk. He know. 
And you are free from us. So Marks is alive 
and well, is he ? ” 

“ As far as I know,” said Lionel. 1 ' I wish 
yon would speak out.” 

“ Do you see that there ants’ nest ? ” said 
the convict. { 

“ I see it.” 

“ The day I want to be tied naked on that 
ants’ nest, is the day Til speak out,” said 
the convict. “Not before. But if Marks 
oomee near us, I’ll follow you. You are a 
queer lot, you swells. You are queerer than us. 
What the dickens would become of you with 
our temptations, I don’t know.” 

It appeared, however, that tho bushranger 
was either dead or most suddenly and unac- 
countably quiescent. For five months no 
outrage of any kind was reported from any 
quarter. At the end of that time Inspector 
Hornby received intelligence of Marks being 
in hiding in the mountains in the South ; and 
getting leave, started immediately in pursuit. 

He was not, however, quick enough to 
ca t ch him. He made the vermin bolt, how- 
ever ; for two daye after his arrival in those 
parts Marks reappeared, fifty miles to the 
south of him, and sacked a station. Inspector 
Hornby was almost immediately seen on the 
Spot, hut Marks was again too quick for him. 
▲ vary lew days after, another station was 
sacked (“ stuck up” as they called it), twenty 
miles further to the south, and within fifteen 
milseofliotters. 

He had no women about the place, and 
dould easily have ridden to town and let 
Jordan the convict make terms for him, but 
ha would not. He determined to stick to his 
pod as a magistrate, and do his duty firmly. 

He rode always armed with his carbine, on 
his w*U-teained young horse, and when 
armed and xnounted thus he was a very formid- 
able advemary for any two or three mem 


Jordan always rode with him now, also 
armed. 

A week passed, and nothing more was 
heard. Inspector Hornby arrived one night 
at his cousin’s station. He was shaved per- 
fectly smooth, and showed every line in his 
powerful, coarse, and violent face most un- 
pleasantly. Not an agreeable looking man 
at all. They had not met sinoe his captivity, 
and he thanked Lionel in a manly, straight- 
forward way for his exertions towards his 
release ; of other obligations to him ho knew 
nothing. He went away smooth shorn in the 
morning, in spite of Iionel’s remonstrances 
on his danger, entirely alone, and rode off 
into the bush towards the mountain. 

At mid-day there came a young mounted 
policeman, a stranger to that part of the 
country, asking to be guided in a certain 
direction. The way lay through some very' 
abrupt, remote, and donsely-timbered gullies, 
on the old hunting-ground, which had struck 
Lionel as a very likely place for the haunt 
of the bushrangers. lie communicated this 
to the trooper, and having dined him, sot out 
with him on horseback, accompanied by 
Jordan. Lionel had of course his carbine— 
Jordan pistols. 

The ranges in which these gullies were 
situated were densely wooded, except in one 
or two places, where, on a spur which flanked 
one of the little glens, there would be an 
open, lofty place, of a fow acres, free from 
timber, and just now blazing with flowers. 
With these exceptions, the forest was dense. 

Coming to the most suspicious gully, and 
feeling themselves tolerably strong, they de- 
termined to give it some sort of a cursory 
examination. The trooper was to go on one 
side and they two on the other. There was 
no sign of the enemy whatever. The trooper 
rode round the upper end of the gully, with 
his sword dangling and his carbine on his 
knee, and very soon was pushing on through 
the denso scrub, on the opposite ridge, about 
three hundred yards from them. 

They had gone about a quarter of a mile in 
this order, when something toririble, sudden, 
and unforeseen occurred. From among some 
dense acacia bushes there came a little flame 
of fire, and a puff of smoke. By the time 
the report reached them, even at that short 
distance, the poor trooper was lying motion- 
leaf on the ground, end his horse had started 
madly off homeward with an empty saddle* 

They were well ocmoealed, and Lionel foil 
Jordan’s hand on his arm. 

“Be perfectly still,” he whispered, 44 end 
watch.” 

There appeared from behind the htufoss 
the murderer of the trooper. A vary ta& 
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xn *n with a great black beard, dressed in a 
red shirt, a cabbage-tree hat (like a sailor’s 
straw hat), breeched and booted, most beauti- 
fully mounted, and oarrying a pistol ready 
for use in his hands. 

( 4 That is Marks,” whispered Jordan, in an 
excited manner. “Can’t you cut him over P ” 

44 Not from here,” said Lionel, in a whisper. 

41 It is throe hundred yards off, and my car- 
bine is not rifled.” 

44 Watch him for a moment,” said the 
convict. 44 and then follow me.” 

The bushranger came out into the sunlight, 
and pulled up his horso to look for one in- 
stant at the body of the murdered trooper; 
then he turned his horse to the right, down 
tho glen, and rode on at a foot pace, through 
the aromatic shrubbery, which bruahed as 
high as his knoes, looking around him de- 
fiantly yet cautiously. 

The other two turnod their horses’ heads tho 
some way as his, and kept parallel to him on 
the opposite ridge, but behind it, out of sight, 
and trotting. At a particular point, among 
some thick green scrub, Jordan laid his hand 
on Lionel’s 'arm and turned his horse’s hoad. 
Lionel saw that this was tho place to wait 
for their man, now coming down the gully on 
the opposite ridge. Tho gully narrowed hero, 
and it was evident from the rocks that tho 
bushranger must come into the bottom, or 
even cross towards them ; and on the op- 
posite side was one of those bald, heathy, 
flowery spaces which I have noticed before. 
Up all around the forest rose sombre and 
silent. | 

They waited but a few minutes when he j 
emerged from the denser forest, riding at a , 
foot pace and loading a pistol ; little dream- 
ing, poor wretch, of the fate before him. | 
Lionel waa determined to arrest this man in one 
way or another. Fire minutes before, just 
after he had seen him murder the troopor, he 
would have shot him down like a dog. But 
bis temper had a little oooled, even in that 
short time, and he was no assassin. He got 
his carbine ready, his reins over his left arm, 
and waited* 

The bushranger came slowly on among the 
flowers, which reached to his knee, gandy 
with his red shirt under the biasing sun in the 
open. His horse turned down a oattle track 
wnd«r the rooks towards them. A vivid, 
goody figure, even among the gaudy flowers 

* figure never forgotten by Lionel to the 
day of hit death. 

u He is near enough now,” said the oonvict, 
in a fierce whiner. 44 Fire.” 

M I cannot fire without challenging,” said 
quietfy. 

** I ” H iss ed out the oonvict; but Lionel 


did not mind. He £ode quietly into the open, 
and, with his reins over his left arm, and his 
carbine at the 44 present,” said, in a voice 
which rung through the peaceful summer 
forest, — 

44 Stand, in the king’s name ! ” 

The answer was only an ill-aimed pistol- 
shot. The bushranger hurriedly spurred his 
horBe onwards ; but Lionel had covered him 
with his inexorable unerring carbine. Under 
these circumstances he felt it his duty to 
society to take human life ; and, keeping his 
foresight moving to correspond with the un- 
dulations of the horse, he fired, and raised a 
ghost which was never to be laid again. 

The bushranger pitched heavily forward on 
his horse’s neck, and then fell off on the left 
side, the side nearest to Lionel, the right leg 
hanging on the Baddle for one moment, until 
the last spasm had kicked the foot clear of the 
right stirrup : then the man toppled headlong 
over, and lay perfectly still, as still as his 
innocent victim had laid not ten minutes 
before, and was lying even now. 

Lionel’s practice with turkeys and kanga- 
roos had served him in good stead. He had 
ridded the earth, of a foul and cruel fiend. It 
was mighty well. But the old unutterable 
horror which he had felt after killing poor 
Cornet Brabazon in his unfortunate duel was 
strong upon him now, and he shivered as 
though in an ague fit. 

44 By G — ! ” he said, turning to his com- 
panion, 44 I have killed another man” 

“You meant to, didn’t youP” said his 
conviot friend. 

44 No ! no ! no I a hundred thousand times 
4 No.’ I call God to witness that I would 
give my own life twenty times, and fifty yean 
of purgatory, to bring that poor corpse lying 
there to life again. It was the hunting 
instinct. I never meant it. I will swear” 

“ Swear at me, if you want to Bwear,” said 
the oonvict; 44 but stop that particular kind 
of noise just now. You have just done your 
duty to society and to law as a magistrate in 
a most honourable manner. The law is with 
you, equity is with you, and as for publje 
opinion, that will crown you with roses. But 
you have lost your nerve, and it is necessary 
that you should keep it. You have dens a 
thing a thousand times more awful than yon 
think it to be. If you lose your nerve now, 
you are done for. Shake yourself together. 
You have shot Marks, the bushranger, haven’t 
you, and earned the thanks of both houses of 
the legislature P ” 

With white, dry lips, Lionel mid, “ Yes.” 

“Is your nerve sufficiently good to go mid 
look at him P ” 

“lam not afraid of corpses,” said Lionel* 
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“ I only fear the ghosts which their memories 
raise around one," 

44 1 ought to see plenty of ghosts, then," 
said the convict, 44 if the memory of all that 
I have seen, and all that I have heard, is 
to return in the form of ghosts. But it 
don't.” 

"I speak of what you have done," said 
Lionel. “ Have you ever killed a man ? ” 

M Why, no. But stop this talk. We are 
in awfal trouble. Perhaps I am to blame. 
Confound you, you know you have done right. 
What are you afraid of? You will find it 
necessary to keep this business dark, for your 
own sake, for your own entirely. I wish to 
point out to you that you want at this moment 
every bit of intelligence and nerve of which 
you are possessed. Leave the horses to graze, 
and follow me." 

Nec coram , &c. — a good old rule. I had 
meant to describe the scene which followed, 
but find that I am getting too close to the 
edge of the unwritten canons which, very 
properly, confine the licence of modem fic- 
titious literature. Worse accidont* than this 
present one have happened; but little is 
gained by speaking of them. I have only to 
say this : — When the convict had removed the 
artificial black beard from the head of the 
corpse, the face which Lionel saw staring with 
open eyes out from among the orchids and 
Kcnnedyaa, was the face of his cousin Edward ! 
My art might do more for you, but my muse 
holds up her fingers, as though she were 
already angry at my licence. 

There followed a long watch in the silent 
summer forest, by one who strode up and 
down among the flowers, maddened with re- 
morse, interrupted only by the flapping of 
fierce foul eagles, who perched on the trees 
near by, disappointed of their feast by a wild 
man, who walked to and fro, making hideous, 
foolish, and vain imprecations on his own 
bead. Then, when his faithful convict re- 
tained from the station with a spade, there 
followed a burial; and the eagles, harshly 
•creaming, wheeled dloft, disappointed, into 
the higher regions of summer twilight, to 
seek for other prey, and Edward Hornby was 
buried, and his memory among human folks 
with him. 

Then followed an interview at dead of night 
between Jordan the convict and Lionel. 

< 44 There is no need for you to say nothing 
all," said Jordan. "It is do we, and it 
' naa’t he undone. If I’d known how you were 
going to take on about the doing of it, I’d 
have had it done by some one else. I thought 
ym had a grudge against the man. But it is 
Mfcr hept quiet, and is easy enough kept 
quiet Say nothing whatsoever of any sort 


or kind to any human creature. Lord bless 
you, things are so easily hushed up in this 
colony ! Your report is, that you and me saw 
a man with a big black beard shoot down a 
trooper without provocation, and that you 
afterwards, believing him to be the bushranger 
Marks, with whom you were not personally 
acquainted, shot him down. Don’t say a 
word more than that Remember the honour 
of your family, you know." 

41 Then you knew it was my oousin dis- 
guised ? " asked Lionel. 

* 44 Bless the man, of oourse I did! " answered 
Jordan. <( Your oousin was always a bush- 
ranger at heart. When he was took by them 
he see, for the first time, the fun of it, and he 
and Marks fell out, and he shot Marks down. 
Then he got the gang with him, and then he 
came sneaking into town, promising to come 
back and lead them. And they wasn't likely 
to refuse the leadership of a man who sat both 
sides of the hedge. And I couldn't give you 
the offloe; I only thought that you swells 
were as free among one another as we were. 
When I found you knew nothing, and thought 
that you had a grudge against the man, why 
then, seeing things handy, I put you on the 
job, and you’ve doue it. But you needn’t ride 
rusty with me, for all that." 

“ I wish I was dead. I wish I had never 
been born," was Lionel's answer. 

The dear old Mohawk, originally started 
with the programme of putting a spoke in every 
wheel, of whatever colour, which they saw 
turning, put their spoke in here. [The Sentinel 
was so vague and feeble over the matter 
that I only notice it in brackets. It never 
knew anything more about the business than 
the Mohawk, which was nothing; but it 
made a washy attempt to generalise from the 
utterly false facts of the Mohawk, which was 
offensive.] The Mohawk’s account of the 
business was this : that a foolish but perfectly 
barmless scion of the British aristocracy had 
been thrown accidentally against the poor 
bushranger, Marks, and had shot him dead. 
The Mohawk had nothing to »sy Sffsinst the 
personal character of the Honourable Lionel 
Horton, but had only to remind him that 
private assassination was not exactly the same 
thing as public justice. If the lands had been 
unlocked, the Mohawk went on to say, such 
an event could never have Occurred, and went 
on to prove it, which the Mohawk did, in a 
most satisfactory manner to all those who 
allowed the Mohawk’s postulates, and so the 
story evaporated itself into polities. At 
another place in the Mohawk’s columns was 
this paragraph : — 

11 Inspector Hornby has made a smash of It 
at last His latest dodge was bushranger 
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bunting ; and now, thank heaven, he Boems 
to have belted for good, owing the govern- 
ment a Bum which is stated at from 5002. to , ( 
50002. We have got rid of him cheaply on 
the whole. We only hope that Inspectors 

, and — — , and [names stated in 

foil, if yon please ; we don’t mince matters in 
Australia], may go as cheap as our precious 
scion of British nobility, Inspector Hornby. 
The soonor they bolt the better.” 

So the whole thing wont past. Only leav- 
ing a fresh horror and a fresh remorse in the 
heart of a very noble and good man. Young 
still, but getting grey. 

Meanwhile, 44 Cousin Alice ” had perfectly 
played her rdle as Lady Oranton. One sup- 
poses that in a marriage of arrangement like 
hers, the woman is not always over head and | 
ears in lovo with the man. In her case it j 
was certainly so. She had been very latoly 
fond of Lionel, and with all the assistance of 
a strong will and a very careful training, 
could not always forgot him even when she 
had changed her name. Not that she loved 
him still, Bhe only kept a memory of him 
which grew dimmer day by day, and pre- 
served a feeling of tender kindness for him to 
the end. 

Lord Oranton probably knew that their 
marriage was one of arrangement, and that it 
was dimly possible that there might possibly 
be some one else who, under other circum- 
stances, might have been preferred to himself. 
He determined that his imaginary rival, if 
such a person existed, should have no chance 
against him. He was clever, handsome, and 
wealthy, even for England, and he gave all 
these things to her, and to the task of winning 
her wholly to himself. There was no resisting 
the frank, noble generosity of the man. 8he 
got to love him better than all the world 
besides. 

She was one of the first leaders of society, 
and had been so for some ten years — was 
in foot twenty-nine, in the foil radianoe of 
her splendid beauty: caressed in England, 
courted and flattered by the highest in Europe 
as wife of the English Extraneous minister — 
when she gave a party more select and exclu- 
sive than she had ever done before, a gold- 
plate dinner party ; and when everything was 
ready the sat in the drawing-room with her 
husband looking a little anxious. 

“It is a strange story,’ 1 said he; “you 
should osrtainly let him know the truth. 
But why did you ask him to-night, of all 
nights? He wiU be the only person not in 
m foe room.” 

“ He wee in foe Qofonial government. He 
hi in Australian statssman say. The Secre- 
tary fo* foe Ckdonies will know him. And, 


anothor thing, I wished to be very ostenta- 
tious and grand before him'* 

“ I see.” 

Never having dined with a select party of 
cabinet ministers and ambassadors, I am 
unable to say what the thing is like. Lady 
Oranton, however, was a little uneasy at 
every announcement. 

At last. 44 Mr. Horton ! ” 

Tall, as handsome as ever, very brown in 
oomplexion, and slightly grey in hair, though 
in age only thirty- three ; a remarkable man 
even among the remarkable men present. 
Such wm Lionel as she saw him again after so 
long. 

Of oourse every one knew him, and knew 
who he was. He was only, after all, in his 
own order again. Ha was very charming. 
Australians were more so in those days 
than now, and he was a little of a lion even 
there. , 

It was late in the evening before Lady 
Oranton got him to herself. She began thus : 

44 Come and sit near me, we are quite alone 
here. Lord Oranton and myself have been 
talking over a very old matter to-day, and he 
is of opinion that I should speak to you frankly 
and honestly about it, We are older than we 
were, and possibly wiser. Do you remember 
a certain painful parting which we had, Cousin 
Lionel P” 

He bowed bis handsome grizzled head in 
reply. 

44 Also a letter, which I gave you ae an 
excuse for a very rude dismissal P ” 

Another bow. 

41 So far, then. Do you remember foe 
writer of that letter, Clara Brabaaon P ” 

44 1 remember her well.” 

44 Forgive me for giving you pain, dear 
cousin. Believe me that oomfort got from 
believing untruths is not worth having. De 
yon know what became of Clara Brabaaon P M 

“ No, cousin.” 

41 Must I tell foe whole sad story, then t 


44 After I murdered her brother,— yes." 

44 After that unhappy duel, ike truth about 
which toot carefully concealed from me by 
parent*, foe got into a state of morbid despair, * 
and soon went into a decline. She sent for 
me when foe was dying, and I went to her. 
She had a oonfoaaion to make . Bhe told ns 
foe was her brother’s murderer. She had 
loved our mutual oousm Edward with all 
foe fieroenees of her nature and her nos, 
and he had discovered it, at foe same time 
that foe discovered, or thought foe heft , 
discovered* that his heart wm set in an* 
other quarter. You understand me, Oourn 
Lionel r” 
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44 1 do, perfectly.” 

44 These two unhappy people maddened 
themselves, and one another against you and , 
mei she against me, he against you. He set 
my parents to watch us ; she, at his instigation, 
wrote that letter about your use of my name 
in a mess-room, and she confessed to me on 
her death-bed that it was a falsehood from 
beginning to end.” 

M That was the letter which led to the duel,” 
■aid Lionel, calmly. 

44 It was. Edward, our oousin, was the 
Cause of the death of poor young Brabazon by 
his influence over that very foolish and unfor- 
tunate woman. According to the wicked laws 
of society as they now exist, you had no other 
choice. I hold you blameless. Edward, with . 
his wicked machinations, was the cause of poor 
Brabason’s death.” 

How little did she dream that the hand ! 
which had shot down poor Brabazon had also ! 
so terribly avenged his death. Lionel saw it 
now for the first time ; but he sat perfectly j 
mats. i 

44 Here is Lord Granton,” said she. 44 We j 
need not drop our conversation ; he has perhaps 
a moment to join us. No ; that Neapolitan 
ambassador has caught him. My dear oousin, 

I gave you an answer on that unhappy morn- 
ing, I fear, curtly and in anger. I wish you 
to understand that under any circumstances 
that answer could have been no other than it 
was. We, you know, are not free agents. I 
knew that before I was fifteen. 1 never could 
have given you any other answer but the one 
I did give you; only I gave it roughly and 
rudely, under the impression that you had 
been playing with my name. Do you forgive 
me? ” 

44 What I have to forgive, my dear oousin, 
has been forgiven years ago. If it were 
otherwise, it is not for a man like me, with 
the mark of Gain upon my faee, shut out from 
the pale of humanity, and I dread the hope of 
matey, to forgive. If I could accept Borne 
and her doctrines, and buy masses for the dead, 

I might be happy ; but then I cannot, and 
then, as Carlyle says, 1 Thou fool, who told 
thee that thou west to be happy P 1 I'll drag 
% along my chain, oousin: I will try to get 
nearer to God.” 

Lady Granton was inexpressibly distressed. 
Has innocent hand was red with this dreadful 
busine ss about young Brabazon, for it was she 
Wtou hud shown Lionel the letter, and she 
kasw it Hers was a me and fine nature, 
mi tune, training, and the world had never 
d e adened her conscience to the fret that the 
laws of that society which was her atmosphere, 
almost her religion, were, on the subject of 
dualling, brutal, barbarous, and unchristian. 
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With the deadly remorse of a very noble 
nature, shown suddenly to her, she felt it 
more keenly than ever. But what could she 
say P It is not de riguenr to show emotion in 
society, more particularly in a room frill of 
ambassadors. 

44 1 am so sorry for you, oousin,” was 
all that she allowed herself to Bay. 44 God 
has been so good to me. ^ am so happy 
with my husband and my children, and my 
wealth and influence, that I can only pray, 
as I do, dear Lionel, that I may be worthy 
of them.” 

44 1 pray much also,” said Lionel, quietly ; 
44 sometimes for death.” 

44 We must change this conversation,” said 
Lady Granton ; 44 and if you please wo will 
never resume it. Go to God, Lionel, go to 
God.” 

44 1 have been ; but he has not heard me.” 

44 Not answered you yrf, I suppose you 
mean. Who are you that you should be 
answered immediately P Go again, and again, 
and again. Now this conversation must be 
changed once more. Let us talk of our 
mutual oousin, Edward. He is in Australia, 
is he not P How is he getting on ? ” 

44 He is dead.” 

“Dead! How did he die P ” 

44 lie was killed.” 

44 Killed! How dreadful. How was he 
killed?” 

44 He was shot.” 

44 8hot ! Who shot him P ” 

44 1 ” said Lionel, calmly; but the 

French ambassador was bearing down on 
them, and there was a sudden boukversement in 
his judgment, so he went on with a sentence 
which he had never thought of uttering, — 
[ 44 am not prepared to say who shot him, but I 
have the very best reasons for believing that 
he was shot.” 

And he carriod the terrible secret so nearly 
let slip, to his grave with him. 

Lady Granton was calmly smiling the next 
moment. 

44 My oousin Mr. Lionel Horton* Monsieur 
G . My oonsin is an Australian states- 

man, Monsieur G— . They axe beginning 
already, these audacious Australians, to talk 
of a state down there, under our feet, more 
powerful than the original unexpandihls 
mother country. Will you taka this Aus- 
tralian in hand and convert him from his 
audacity P” 

And looking at the Australian statesman, 
M. G — found himself wondering what had 
caused that statesman to expatriate himself in 
the first instanos, and whether that expatria- 
tion was voluntary or involuntary. For 
Lionel looked so old, so worn, and so strong* 
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that he puzaied good, honest M. G com- 

pletely. 

Lionel's father died at last, and he came 
into such barren honours as were left to that 
battered and worn out old line. He clung to 
his father, and his father to him to the very 
last. His magnificent and always accumu- 
lating Australian property put the old house 
on its legs again for a time. He never married 
nor will marry, and tho title dies with him. 
Lord Poole will die with tho deep regrets of the 
poor, and of all his friends, but he will die 
with his dread secret dose locked in his heart, 
as mute as a for. Henby Kingsley. 

KANGAROOS AND OPOSSUMS. 

TO THE ETUTOK Of ** ONCE A WEEK." 

Rib, — Since my account of the Kangaroos was 
published hi Once a Week,* I have received from j 
fui authentic source some further particulars of that 
very singular animal, which 1 now send you. They 
cannot fail, I think, of being perused by many of 
your readers with considerable interest, as serving 
to show some of tho peculiar habits of tho Afaeropus | 
hi question. (Macropus major). This is an ex- 1 
tract from a letter recently written by a lady re- 
siding on an extensive pasture station, about two 
hundred miles west of Geelong, Victoria 

,J We had fine sport here the other day in running 
a kangaroo down on foot. They have been so little 
dmtunwd lieie of lato yearn, that they are literally 
in swarms, — mobs of from ten to twenty we often 
see in our walks, within a mile of home . and Tup- 
penny, who is game to the back-bone, will always 
follow for a time, but he is either not fleet enough, 
or does not understand their way of running, winch 
is in circles. However, on the day in question, he 
started a solitary ono about a mile from home, where 
I was walking with the two dogs (Tuppenny and little , 
Bag) and the children, and ran it down inside the 
home fence, where it took refuge iii the CWk (they 
always fly to water), and it kept Tuppenny at bay 
till we got up to them with little Bag, and then 
the two dogs gave him no* peace. Tuppenny at last 
got hold of his tail, and then the kangaroo tried to 
get away, and he kept bounding about, up the hill 
and down again ana through the water, Tuppenuy 
never letting go, and Hag snapping at his nose and | 
paws. At last he took to his water-holo again— it 
was not very deep or broad, for Tuppenny still held 
on ; then he tried to catch Bag, and drown him, 
which is what they always do. They will even catch 
a man up in their fore-paws, jump off to a water- 
hole, and hold him under till he is drowned. 1 did not 
know that at the time, and thiuking all his enmity 
wae against the dogs, I was really in such terror lest 
he ehould catch Bag, who every now and then, when 
he had expended himself would go and drink within 
reach of the animal's daws, that 1 got a stick and 
gave it a good blow cm the back, when it began to 
bound after me, but could not come far, as it was 
cutting feint and frightened, 1 think, long before 
thefc So seeing that h was likely to be a tong and 
nnoertfia fight* 1 had emit one of the children up 
totheAcmee for assistance. It was a goad quarter of 


a mile up-hill, and she brought back the house- 
maid, an excellent one in her wav, but no good on 
the present occasion ; so I set off home, for I was 
gottmg sick at the sight, and tired with calling the 
dogs off, for 1 would have been verv glad to have 
seen the poor thing safe away, for his tail was in a 
dreadful state. 1 soon seut the boy down on horse- 
back with a gun, and ho shot at it three times, 
afraid of killing the dogs ; the lost shot killed it, 
poor thing. I saw no more of it after 1 left, but 
they found that it was an * Old Man,’ between five 
and six feet high ; and they say the ‘Old Men' will 
always turn and fight with a dog instead of trying 
to get away. Tuppenny had completely broken his * 
tail, which made us some capital soup, and all the 
pigs m the place got a feed that night Rag showed 
more pluck than 1 ever gave him credit for. We 
look upon him as rather an idiot, though he is a 
pretty affectionate little fellow. 

“I never wish to go through a similar excite- 
ment, so I keep the dogs very dose when we walk 
now ; but I really think we shall have to do some- 
thing soon to stop the increase of the kangaroos, 
for it is not only that .they increase in themselves, 


for it is not only that .they increase in themselves 
but it is as if they put in their local journal that on 
such a run the kangaroos were allowed to go in 
peace, and so they congregate here from parts where 
they are much hunted." 


As a proof of the ferocity of the male kangaroo, 
when driven to extremity, I may be allowed to pre- 
sent the readers of Once a Week with the following 
extract from another letter, lately received by 'me 
from an old friend : — 

“Speaking of kangaroos, I shall never Jorget 
what a struggle 1 once had for life with one Of these 
creatures. I had been out kangaroo hunting on 
my run in Queensland, taking with me a black boy 
and a couple of dogs ; and after a very feir day’s 
sport, was returning homo, when 1 fell in with an 
‘ Old Man ' who had escaped ns in the morning. 
I chased him, and followed him into a water-hole, 
thinking he was pretty well exhausted, there in- 
tending to finish him with the knife I always cany 
iu a strap round my waist, for the dogs had lin- 
gered some distance behind with the black boy. 
who also carried my gun ; but no sooner had I 
reached him than ho sprang upon roe and grasped 
me so tight in his two fore legs, effectually pinion- 
ing my arms and rendering me powerless against 
him. Still 1 struggled to free myself, hoping every 
minute the dogs wonld be np. He succeeded in 
getting me down, still grasping firmly ; while with 
his hind legs ho kept Happing backwards and for- 
wards close to my head and neck, evidently trying 
to score me with the powerful claws with wnioh 
they are provided. It was not a pleasant sensation, 
as had he socoeeded in tearing the jugular vein, of 
which I was in terror, it would have been all over 
with me. Moreover, 1 was beginning to feel my 
strength failing, when, with the expediency of 
despair, a thought flashed across me that my tooth, 
which, thank God, are good and strong, might 
prove a formidable weapon against him. Where- 
upon 1 seised him by the throat, and held on to 
him like grim death. In a very short time 1 felt 
hie grasp gradually relax, and 1 breathed freer, and 
was soon enabled to liberate myself. I had throt- 
tled the brute. A /ml, unvarnished." 

I am, fee,, 

Edward Jesse. 
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CONSOLE 
Marie Antoinette for not haying appointed 
heir favourite, the Duke de Choiseul — whom 
Catherine II. need to style the Coach- 
man of Europe, because he directed all the 
cabinets — Prime Minister, Louis XVI. gave 
her the Little Trianon, which skirts the park 
of Versailles, and adjoins the gardens of the 
Gnat Trianon, to do as she pleased with. 
“You lore flowers / 1 said he. 44 Ah ! well, I 
hays a bouquet for you — the Little Trianon.” 

The repairing and embellishing of this 
miniature palace, the alteration and enlarge* 
meat of its grounds, with a host of artists and 
gardeners subject to her away, was for the 
naki year or two Marie Antoinette's greatest 
delight The building, erected by the archi- 
tect Gabriel for Louis XV., is of a square 
form, and each of its four sides has a frontage 
of only seventy feet. It is in the Italian style, 
and its different fhgadee are ornamented with 
C orinthian columns or pilasters and enriched 
Masse and cornices. The depraved old king 


in the last years of his lifo was enamoured 
with this 44 little corner of his grand Ver- 
sailles.” It was to his taste, for here he could 
live in retirement and at his ease. In addition 
to its flower-garden, laid out in the formal 
French stylo, it possessed a botanical garden, 
which Louis XIV. at the time he lived at the 
Great Trianon caused to bo planted with 
crxotic trees and shrubs of multifarious tints 
and perfumes, then almost unknown in 
Franco. 

The principal entrance to Little Trianon 
leads immediately to the grand staircase, with 
| its handsome gilded balustrade, in the inter- 
lacings of which the initials M. A. are promi- 
nently displayed. Facing the landing, as if 
in menace, is a head of Medusa, which proved 
powerless, however, to keep out scandal. After 
a small ante-chamber oomes the tallt-b- 
manger, decorated with paintings of the four 
seasons by Dejeune, and bathing and fishing 
subjects by Patel, and the rejoined parqwt 
of which shows traces of the opening through 
which Loriot’s flying table was aocustomed to 
ascend at the orgies of Louis XV. In this 
apartment commence the ornaments upon the 
panelling-crossed quivers surmounted by 
wreaths of roses sad garlands of flo w e r s 
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execrated by order of Marie Antoinette. The 
little salon near the salle-k-manger displays in 
relief upon its aides emblems of the vintage 
and the attributes of tho genius of Comedy. 
Hanging from festoons of grapes are bunohes 
and baskets of fruit, masks and tambourines, 
flutes and guitars; and beneath the marble 
beards of the goats that support the mantel- 
piece more bunches of grapes are entwined. 
At the four comers of the cornice of the grand 
salon are groups of Cupids at play. Each 
panel, surmounted by the emblems of litera- 
ture and the arts, springs from a stalk of 
triple flowering lilies, garlanded with laurel, 
and with a wreath of full-blown roses by way 
of crest. Four paintings by Watteau, of those 
graceful Decameron -like subjects in which he 
excelled, are on the walls of this apartment. 
In the little cabinet which precedes the 
queen's bod- chamber the finest sculptured 
arabesques run over the wood-work ; hero are 
Cupids bearing cornucopias overflowing with 
flowers, cooing doves, smoking tripods, and 
crossed bows and arrows hanging to ribbons. 
Bouquets of poppies intermingled with thou- 
sands of small flowers, all most delicately 
rendered, are scattered over the panels of the 
bed-room ; the bed, with its light-blue silk 
hangings, the chairs and couches en suite, and 
the console tables, looking-glasaon, clock, and 
chandeliers being, it is said, much as they 
were in the days of Marie Antoinette. 

The most elegant facade of the little palace, 
with its four fluted Corinthian columns and its 
four flights of steps in the form of an Italian 
terrace, looks over the Fronoh garden, with 
its flower-beds of geometric shape, and the 
flowers themselves planted in straight lines. 
In the centre of this garden, which is bordered 
by oool green arcades, composed of trees 
clipped into formal shapes, is a small pavilion, 
with groups of Cupids surmounting each of its 
four entrances. This was the summer dining- 
room alike of Louis XV. and Marie Antoi- 
nette. At the end of one of these leafy arcades 
is the theatre, where the queen and her friends 
performed both comedies and operas. Sculp- 
tured in high relief above the principal 
entrance is a Cupid grasping a lyre and a crown 
of laurel, with tardies, trumpets, and rolls of 
music lying at his feet The interior deco- 
rations of the theatre are white and gold ; the 
orchestra, stalls, end fronts of the boxes are 
covered with blue velvet, the panels being 
decorated with Cupids, suspending garlands of 
flowers. On cither side of the stage two 
gilded nymphs gracefully twist themselves 
into candelabra, and above the curtain two 
other nymphs support the esc u tch e on of Marie 
Antoinette* 

At the bock end to the right of the little 


palace is the queen's production — the English 
garden, as it is called, laid out with an absence 
of formality which almost rivals the produc- 
tions of Nature’s self. The waters apparently 
wind according to their own fancy ; the trees 
and shrubs seem to have been sown at the 
will of the wind. Nearly a thousand varieties 
of trees, some among them being most rare, 
join their shade and mingle the different tints 
of their leaves, which vary from the brightest 
and deepest greens to dark purple and cherry 
red. The flowers appear to have been planted 
at hazard. The ground rises and falls at its 
will ; paths wind and go out of the way with 
provoking pertinacity. Stones have been con- 
verted into rocks, and smalLpatches of grass 
made to resemble meadows. 

From a hillock in the midst of a thicket of 
roses, jasmine, and myrtle, rises a.belvidere, 
whence the queen was accustomed to take in 
a view of the whole of her domain. This 
octangular pavilion, with its four windows 
and its four doors, and its eight sphinxes 
crouching upon the steps, has repeated eight 
times over in figures upon its skirtings and in 
emblems over its entrances the allegory of the 
four seasons, carved perhaps by the cleverest 
chisel of the century. The interior is paved 
with coloured marbles, and coloured arabesques 
run along its walls, with more bows and arrows 
and quivers, more bouquets and garlands of 
flowers and musical instruments; together 
with cameos and cages hanging from ribbons, 
and little monkeys and squirrels that scratch 
the sides of a crystal vase or play with the 
fishes. In the centre of tho pavilion a table, 
from which hang three rings, rests upon three 
daws of gilt bronze. This is the table at 
which Marie Antoinette breakfasted, for this 
belvidere was her morning salle-d-manger. 

From this spot she could overlook her grotto 
and group of artificial rocks ; the waterfall, 
and the trembling bridge thrown across the 
little torrent ; the lake, and, under the shade 
of the shrubs, the embarking and landing- 
places, with the gallpy dotted over with flemn- 
de-li* ; the temple of love, open to all the 
winds, with its statue by Bouchardin of Oupid 
trying to trim for himself a bow out of the 
massive club of Hercules ; the groves that 
skirt the river's bank, and, finally, at the most 
remote part of the garden— the back-ground, 
so to speak, of the picture— the hamlet while 
Marie Antoinette had the king disguised as a 
miller, and his elder brother, the Count dePro- 
venoe (afterwards Louis XYHL), as a school- 
master. Here are the little houses of the vil- 
lage, nestled together like members « i Sue 
fomily. The queen's is the prettiest of them 
all, for it has vests filled with flowers end 
grape-vines m front of it On the opposite 
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1 side of the lake, and near to the water’s edge, 
if the white marble dairy, with its four goats’ 
h*d fountains, and oloee beside it, and near 
to 'a Vjfeping willow planted by the queen's 
own hand, is the tower of Marlborough, so 
called frojnihe nursery-song which the young 
Dauphin’s bonne used to sing to him. No- 
thing iavfaatflang to this pretty village of the 
stage, neit)idr the curt’s house nor that of the 
bailiff, nor the mill with its wheel which 
actually turns ; neither the farm-house, with 
the stone troughs for the cattle and the little 
barns to store away the corn, nor the thatched 
roofs, the wooden balconies, the little diamond 
pane windows, and the flights of steps at the 
aides of the oottsges. Marie Antoinette and 
Hubert Bobert, the painter, had thought of 
everything*— even of painting rents in the 
stone- work, craoks in the plaster, with here 
and there beams and bricks jutting out of ] 
place, as though time would not wither suffi- 
ciently rapidly this pleasantry of a queen ! 

The hdbituU of Little Trianon — “Thej 
Queen's Society,*' as they were styled — com- j 
prised, first, her youngest brother-in-law, the ' 
Count d’Artois (the Charles X. of the second 
French Bevolution), who danced with her, 
hunted with her, acted with her, and entered 
generally into the spirit of her amusements. 
Then there was his wife the countess, exceed- | 
ingly abort of stature, with a complexion as 
fresh as a rose, and a prepossessing, if not , 
a pretty free, yet with a nose which, Marie 
Antoinette wickedly remarked, had never been 
finished. At one time, too, there were the Count 
and Countess de Provence, the latter an elder 
sister of the Countess d’Artois, and far from 1 
good-looking. Louis XVI., in his blunt way, 
told bit brother that his wife was not hand- 
some, to which the Count de Provence quietly 
replied, “Sire, I find her to my taste, and 
that, I suppose, is quite sufficient.” Then 
there was the queen’s sister-in-law, Madame 
Elizabeth, her true and loving friend until 
death; and next the Polignacs, foremost 
among whom was the Qountem Jules, the 
queen’s most particular favourite, who was 
vary handsome, had expressive blue eyes, a 
ravishing mouth, beautiful small teeth, a nose 
just a trifle retroussi, a forehead perhaps a 
little too high, magnificent brown hair, a skin 
almost as white as alabaster, low shoulders, 
and a well-set neck, which seemed to give 
height to her small figure* A touching 
swmtnees formed the foundation iff her phy- 
riqgnomy — looks, features, smiles, everything 
with her partook almost of the angelic. She i 
had, moreover, wit and grace, and a natural 
ease and abandonment which were positively 
ribavming. Negligence was her coquetry, 
liriiabjlle her fall drees. It has been arid ef 



her that she never looked better than when in 
a loose morning gown and with a simple rose 
fixed in her hair. When the queen first took 
notioe of her, she and her husband, with her 
two young children, were living in a very j 
humble style on a miserable income of 320/. 
a year. A pension of 6000 francs was imme- 
diately conferred on her, and ere long she was 
appointed governess of the royal children, 
with a salary of 50,000 francs, and her hus- 
band named Postmaster-General and Master 
of the Horse to the Queen, with a salary of 
80,000 francs, in addition to which a joint 
pension of another 80,000 francs was conferred 
upon them, besides other considerable emolu- 
ments, which brought their income almost up 
to 300,000 francs. The count, who had been 
raised through the influence of tho queen to 
the dignity of a duke, seems to have been an 
amiable sort of man, and very generally liked, % 
lor bo had not allowed his good fortune to 
spoil him. 

His sister, tho Countess Diane, one of 
Madame Elizabeth’s ladies of honour, was 
given, we are told, to gallantry and intrigue; 
her son, by the Marquis d’Autioh&mp, entered j 
the service of Buseia during the Bevolution, 
and was killed at the battle of Anscerlitz. I 
The appearance of the Countess Diane was the | 
very reverse of engaging. She was compared 
to a brown owl (she was a southern brunette) 
with all its feathers in disorder, and to a 
p&rroquet with a crooked' beak, and round 
eyes surrounded by dark circles. Neverthe- 
less, she hud only to open her mouth to have 
face, form, toilette— the little she had received 
from nature and the little she herself did to 
render herself pretty— entirely forgotten. It 
was impossible to know her and not to be pre- 
possessed in her favour. Her arch way of 
looking at a subject, her piquant turn of 
thought, which was almost epigrammatic, her 
sudden changes from gaiety to aadneas, from 
irony to sensibility, her audacity, which 
nothing oould intimidate, her daring and con- 
tagious recklessness, made her a general 
favourite with the society over which she to 
some extent dominated. A women like her 
was invaluable to a Court, over which there 
already hung a foreboding melancholy, to 
put lifo into the conversation, to dissipate 
dull thoughts, to defy alarm, to prophesy fine 
weather, end display a perfect disregard for 
the future. 

The young Princess de Lembelle, one ef the 
earliest friends Mens Antoinette made in 
France, ranked next to the Countses Julee de 
Polignao in her favour. She wee * trifle 
jealous at having been supplanted by her 
rival, and rather held aloof from the Tnaaon 
I rtm. Extremely beeutifal, end^ amieible as 
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aha wat handsome, and loft a widow when she 
wu only eighteen — her husband, son of the 
old Duke de Fenthi^vre, having fallen a victim 
to early debauchery — a peculiar interest at- 
tached to her. A native of the sunny south, 
she, nevertheless, possessed all the northern 
graces. The sweet serenity of her countenance 
was its great charm ; there was tranquillity 
even in the flash of her eye. On her beautiful 
forehead, shaded by her long fair hair, not a 
oloud, not a trace existed of the early grief 
she had been called upon to suffer. Her mind 
had all the serene beauty of ber face. She 
was gentlo, affectionate, full of caresses, always 
just, always ready to make sacrifices, devoted 
even in trifles, and disinterested above every- 
thing. Who has not felt pity for her subse- 
quent unhappy fate V 

No one occupied a more prominent position 
in the queen's society at Little Trianon than 
the Baron de Besenval, a handsome-looking 
man, past the middle age of lifo, tall and well 
proportioned, with sharply defined profile, and 
large, well-formed nose; quick, intelligent 
eye, and small mouth, curled up in a mocking 
and disdainful pout. Of cultivated tastes, full 
of insolent grace, perfectly content with him- 
self, and ever ready to laugh at others, pleasuro 
was the sole pursuit of his life, until the death 
of Louis XV. brought him into closer contact 
with the Count d’ Artois, colonel- general of the 
Swiss Guards, in which corps Bosonval, him- 
self a Swiss, held a command. Of the count 
he made a friend, got presented through his 
influence to the queen, whose confidence he 
secured, and whom he almost directed ; was 
appointed lieutenant-general of the army, 
grand cross, commander of St. Louis, and in- 
spector-general of the Swiss guards, without 
seeming at all astonished at his good fortune. 
In the hour of danger, however, he was found 
singularly wanting, and it was soon evident 
that he was not the man to save the monarchy 
or stem the tide of revolution. His conduct 
while in command of the army of Paris has 
bean very generally and deservedly con- 
demned. 

M. de Vaudreuil was another prominent 
member of the Trianon set, who, entering 
early in lifo the highest and most exclusive 
society of Versailles, had oome to the conclu- 
sion that human nature as it was to be found 
in Courts, was neither so very beautifol nor 
so very great as was commonly represented. 
Intellect charmed him, and above all, that in- 
tellect which sparkled with wit He was the 
friend of all devarmen, spoke but rarely him- 
self, but would lie in wait behind the hubbub 
of the t alkme, and tuddanly discharge his 
arrow sfofrt at ike What made kiwi a 
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being the best private actor of his day. When 
young, he had been remarkably handeome ; 
but the small-pox had destroyed his good looks. 
Suffering from disease of the lungs, and subject 
to nervous twitchings of the body and to fre- 
quent fits of depression, he had all the immu- 
nities of a sick person acoorded him. The 
good nature of the Duchess de Polignac, and 
the indulgence of his friends caused them to 
tolorate his caprices and whims. His disposi- 
tion changed daily, according to his bodily 
ailments; still, he was not without certain 
vigorous virtues, for he was noble, generous, 
frank and loyal, mid & devoted and constant 
friend. 

Next on the list of the queen's favourites 
comes the Count d’Adhemar, whose musical 
skill and admirable voioe had procured him 
the applause of the master of the king’s music. 
He wrote verses and songs, acted well, and ao 
companied himself on the harpsicordL His was 
but a little mind; nevertheless, under a guise of 
modesty and humility, he nourished grand 
schemes of ambition, and eventually suooeeded 
in securing for himsrif the English embassy. 
His oomplaisanoe was proverbial, he courted 
every one, offended no one, made innocent 
jokes in an undertone of voioe, and never lost 
his temper. It will be understood what 
mannor of man he was, when we remark that 
the women spoke to him when they had 
nothing to say, the men when they had 
nothing to do. 

The remaining hdbtttUs of Little Trianon 
were the three Coignys, the Duke de Ooigny, 
the queen's most constant friend, whom the 
Trianon set intrigued to make her lover ; the 
Count de Ooigny, a big, good-tempered man, 
and the Chevalier do Ooigny, an agreeable 
flatterer, whom all the women strove to secure 
to themselves, and who was afhvourite whom- 
ever he went ; the Duke de Guisnes, the Ver- 
sailles Journal, as he was styled, who knew and 
repeated all the scandal of the Court, ridiculed 
everybody, and was consequently disliked by 
everybody, was an excellent musician, and 
prided himself immensely on having played 
the flute with the great Frederick ; the Prinoe 
d’Henin, a philceopher at Court like a fish out 
of water ; the BaUli du Cruaool, who made 
jokes with the most serious air ; the Count 
de Poles tron, who played upon the violin in a 
most ravishing style, and his pale end lan- 
guishing wife, the amiable goddess of melan- 
choly, as she was celled; the Count and 
Countess de Ghilona ; the Count and Countess 
d'Andlan ; the ssnrible, witty and good- 
natured Madame de Ooigny; the Duka de 
Guiohe, captain of the King's guards, ,aad 
his young and lovely wife, daughter of He 
Duchess Juk* de PoHgnao. * 
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fsesaSnit mm her of the Swedish aristocracy, 
*ftto was rifled by the women the toon 
frinrijr* and who in subsequent year* drove 
tfewfeerfine in which the royal family aonght 
fa eeoape from France, and eventually loet his 
hfc in en d mu fa at Stockholm in the year 
and the baron de Stedjngk, the intimate 
friend el Fvm, end a great hemrito with 
Marie Acfafofeetto, who said to the on par ti ng 
•Ml IdfelA 1781, “ Basambcr, M. fefltoi- 
do dMautneM mb *my 
Ito* h t ffii to you,” implying that h*r in- 
flame* which *o Mimed to bo panama* 
towfld h» mcrctocA tor hto protection in whot- 
8W» f» to r <Hti*wo«idh* might riumooto ho, 
mi MM* knotting that in a r«ry tow ywn 
th«M would not bo in all Franco another 


Mtete flutotoatte Mi amdo all ragal no- 
te why ot Trianon. Hoc* oho wm no kmgor 
qotott, hot manly atiatm* of tUo ootoMUh- 
MmL which wm Uko on catenary country 
tMto wito it* mnaiD rotinno at oamnto, and 


■OHoo, wito it* mnaiD totinaraf nranto, and 
•aitounrootratnod hottto. Whm tho quocn 
Mfl—d t h« cob* thalodtoi q u it te d ntitetoth* 
■ykHMi *ar their anhtoidar y toamoo, nor tho 
•JpgS*** gone at WUkrdoar toiiigininiin 
JhOldngymM octnoto Trianon on feotmfl 
’Upneroanee* •was 4 '*®® • gussse arrives aa 
’#• 4faWk to dtaur, end retained to Ytor* 
etthntniU|ki lUlittthilViowk 


potions were exclusively those of a country 
life. Attired in a white muslin dress, in a 
lace shawl, and a straw hat, she would ran 
about the garden, or visit her farm, where she 
would take her guests to drink her milk and 
eat her new laid eggs. Or she would conduct 
the king to a summer-house where he could 
read his book undisturbed until she summoned 
him to a lunch on the grass ; after which she 
would amuse herself by watching the tmUri-ng 
of her cows, or with fishing on the lake ; or 
seated on a rustic seat, would occupy herself 
by winding up the distaff of some young 
villager. 

Private theatricals were in great favour at 
Trianon, and the Queen's troupe comprised the 
Count d* Artois, M. de Vaudreuil, M. d’Adho- 
mar, the Duke and Duchees de Quiche, the 
Countess Diane de Polignac, and M. de 
Cruasol. The Count de Provenco and his 
wife considered these diversions beneath their 
rank, and the king, moreover, disapproved of 
them. On one occasion when the “ Devin du 
Village M was bring played, and the queen 
WSs singing an air with more than her accus- 
tomed taste, all at once a whistle was heard 
from feedback of cue of the boxes. Marie 
Automatic soon perceived that it was from tin 
king himself tins interruption proceeded. 
Advancing to the footlights, she bowed pro- 
foundly and said, with a smile, u Sir, if yon 
are dissatisfied with the performers, you can 
leave, and your money will be returned to you.” 
She then resumed her song, which she was 
permitted to finish without farther interrup- 
tion. $.V* 
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JOYCE DORMER'S STORY. 


BY JEAN BONCfKUR. 


GRAFTER XLVII. FROM JOYCE DORMER’S 
DIARY. 

HAVE had a great deal of time 
yf to my self since Mr. Chester has 
Loon here, and have spent it, 
as usual, in the little porch- 
room. I have leisure now, after 
the strange, wild tumult in 
which tho last few weeks have 
been lived through, to sit down 
quietly, and take a retrospective 
view of affairs, and to determine 
what shall be my future. Aunt 
. Lotty says 1 muht stay with 

T/L> ? her, and we must live out our 
wf) j qmot Dormer lives together. 

After a storm comes a calm. 
)\ So says the proverb, and so 

* nature teaches us ; and truly 

there has come a lull to this 
house after the late exciting events and trou- 
blous experiences through which we have 
passed. Somo call life a lottery, and speak of 
Fortune’s wheel turning up blanks for some, 
and prizes for others. It may be a good simile, 
but I have ever preferred likening life to a 
game at backgammon, the board being placed 
before one, and free-will and destiny together 
working out the problem of success. 

Skill is our own, to wield as best we may ; 
but throws are for us or against us, as the 
case may be, and skill will not entirely over* 
oame them* And so it seems to me that in 
life, our power, our genius, call it what we 
will, commands our destinies to a oerjain ex- 
tent; yet ever against this power or genius, 
tune, chan oe, and circumstance over which we 
have no control, are being shaken in the dice- 
box, and we cannot calculate what they may 
tom out* Perhaps, somewhat like the im- 
mortal V&oar, we. find, if we only want a 
M quatre,” that we “ throw a deuoe-aoe five 
times running. ” 

I have always frit, when any matter has 
been brought to a conclusion, that I have 
made a pmut in my table, and that there it 
Would remain, wasting the end of the game to 
be thrown off. 

Many points have been made during the 
tact frw weeks.- The dice have determined 
them without much effort on my own part ; 
and now 1 sjAdmertOy* with an imaginary 
di Of ffj S i in lay hand, .wondering what H mm 


will come out next. Four and two is the 
ordinary Dormer luck. 

So I sit, half thinking over the late throws, 
and half calculating the future, trying to bring 
both together, and so to equalise and realise 
them. For I feel that I have made a step 
forward, and am fast advancing towards the 
Age of Faith. 

I have seen the post slip away, and become 
as a dream — as a beautiful story that, once 
told, livef for ever in tho memory, and has its 
influence, inasmuch as it cannot be forgotten. 
One smiles as One looks back upon the strange 
jumble that makes tho antecedent of many a 
quiet life, such as I know mine is destined to 
be; for what can be more natural and Dormer- 
like than that Aunt Lotty and I should live 
in peace and prosperity all our days at Green 
Oake ? Just like the ending of a little moral 
story-book. 

Yes, reality is owning upon me, and the 
Ago of Faith, for which I am not wholly 
unprepared, despite Aunt Letheby’s railing* 
against my father for allowing me to aram 
“ heaps upon heaps of rubbish/* as she termed 
it, into my brain. 

Oh ! those heaps upon heaps, how 
I am for them now ! I don’t believe in keep- 
ing children from feeding amongst such rare 
pasturage as I fed in. They gain in those 
tender years what can never be gained after- 
wards — a living, loving faith in literature; 
they realise it without understanding it ; they 
figuratively clasp the author’s hand in theirs,* 
firmly believing every word he tells them, 
and that his characters are real and not 
mythioal. “Founded on fret” is a phrase 
they utterly ignore. Fact, and nothing but 
fret, is their belief. Then, again, children 
never think of authors as dead ; they are even 
alive to them, speaking to them through their 
own stories. I never thought of Goldsmith 
as dead. I believed the odd, kindly genius to 
be still wandering about, and able to give the 
latest information of the Primrose frmiiy, with 
whom I was on intimate terms, fading a* 
though I had beam present at the green spec- 
tacle bargain, and hud munched gingerbread 
with the “chubby rogues” on Mr 4 BneheU'f 
knees, And secretly in my heart I was 
always sorry that Olivia had not married tiri 
baronet, though I have sums come tease that 
cuiihimith] managed it hstler'than J ■henhb 
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haw done. Shakapeare and his friends — 
Swift with 8tella and Vanessa — Cowper in his 
scarlet mantle being drawn to school, 4 were 
still in a certain sense living presences. And 
shoving in the same orbit shone out Gil Bias, 
in his doublet and short cloak and rapier, and 
all the donnas of the story, and Scipio, Diego, 
the old negro, the robbers, and the alguazils 
took their places as actual living beings. And 
from Gil Bias, and the robbers' cave, and the 
ruby of the Philippine islands, it was easy to 
journey book to older times (though they were 
no older to me, for I had but one cycle, and 
peopled it indiscriminately) ; and then I saw 
by moonlight the fair Alhambra palace, made 
ever more real in that 1 had touched a oarven 
morsel of it that had been sent from Spain. 
And then Moors, Spaniards, and Isabella 
laded away, and left mo deep in the '‘Arabian 
Nights." And then I wept over the story of 
La Boohe, or found myself at the theatre with 
Evelina and her vulgar relatives, and saw the 
plays of Beaumont and Fletcher, Congreve, 
Caiman, Otway, Cibber, and a host of others 
played out before me. Buonaparte was one of 
my heroes then, and I held Corporal Trim in 
no light estimation. 

All these and many others of a like charac- 
ter filled their niches in my Wonder Age, and 
stepping down, performed many a masque for 
my edification. Such masques as only such a 
childhood oan conjure up. Such pictures as 
such a childhood only can look back upon, for 
older hands would foil in harmonising the 
motley colours. Gorgeous in all their brilliant 
tints, rich in the fairest lights and darkest 
shades; storm, sunshine, green pastures and 
peaceful rivers all blent in one wonderful 
landscape that is of earth and yet has lost its 
earthliness. Or it all comes before me now 
like pome prize essay from the pen of an ad- 
mirable Crichton, taking in the genius of the 
writers of the past, and weaving strength, 
beauty, humour, pathos, into one splendid 
poem that is for ever sounding in my earn. 

Yes, I feel its influence upon my life, my 
thoughts, my feelings, that no after study 
would ever give me. True, I may half forget 
it, but there will be the lingering music ready 
to start into life if one should touch the right 
chord. Then long unthought of harmonies 
will sweep across my heart, and I shall drink 
of a cup refilled with nectar from the vintage 
of the Wonder Age. 

Bat why mb I thinking of ill tUi to-d*y ? 
What m akea me look back, stretching out 
«sp hands to the past? Ia it that I would 
Imam one more dream of romance ere 1 settle 
few <J«*ctly to the life that I see before me f 
t Che spring is almost here, and it will steal 
m fBfetip and swiftly to throw itself into the 


arms of summer, and when the summer oomes, 
Doris will go. She and Mr. Chester are to be 
married then, and go to Italy, and my story 
will be over, and I scarcely think I shall have 
the heart to begin another. 

I am sorry for Mr. Lynn ; the link that 
bound him to his first wife is severed by this 
late counter revelation. 

It was a terrible shook to him to find that 
Doris was not his child, I could perceive that, 
though he Btrove to oonoeal how deeply he felt 
Mr. Carmichael's cruel deception. I had 
broken it to him as gently as I oould. 

“Mr. Lynn," I said, “ I have como to speak 
to you upon a sorrowful matter, something 
connected with the death of Mr. Carmichael." 

“ If thero is anything in which I con be of 
use to you or to your aunt, pray let mo know," 
he answered, his thoughts taking a direction 
quite away from himself. 

“There is nothing, Mr. Lynn; though there 
is a request, a favour I shall beg of you whon 
I have told you what I have to say." 

I paused, and he waited for me to begin ; 
but it required some courage, and mine was 
boginning to ooze away. My heart was beat- 
ing so fast that I oould almost hear it, and 
my lips trembled so that it seemed to me I 
should not be able to pronounce a single word 
distinctly enough to bo understood. 

At length I spoke. 

“There was something upon Mr. Carmi- 
chael's mind when he died — something (bat he 
wished to toll you of, if ho had had the power — 
something for which he would have asked your 
forgiveness, but it was too late." 

“ Yes.” 

“I know now what that something was, 
that weighed so heavily upon him in his dying 
moments." <* 

Mr. Lynn was silent, he waited for me to 
continue. 

And then I began to be a ooward. How 
oould I tell him what I knew, and dash away 
the cup of comfort from his lips P 

And still he waited. Then I debated in my 
own mind bow to break the disappointing in- 
telligence to him. And the longer I waited, 
the more cowardly I beca me. I had no diplo- 
matic skill to brook the tidings skilfully ; I 
oould not lead him step by step up a ladder of 
suspense, stabbing hia heart at every forward 
motion, a cruel, lingering way of t elling a 
hard truth that haa to be known; for the 
heart knows that there is more to learn, and 
waits in mute agony for the final blow. No, 
anything ia better than suspense. Better to 
learn one's misery at once, better at onoe to 
feel the tore sharp wound than to watch in 
■okening apprehen si o n the sharpening of the 
knife that ia to make it 
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I don't think I thought all this at the time, 
but somehow it came into my heart how I 
should like to be dealt with myself in such a 
case, and acting on the impulse of the moment 
I said, — 

“Mr. Carmichael has deceived you; Doris 
is not the daughter of his sister. 1 ' 

Mr. Lynn looked at me as though he did 
not comprehend what 1 was saying. 

“ Dons,” I went on, “ is the daughter of 
tho Frouch lady who died at sea. Your own 
child was the one who perished." 

1 Still Mr. Lynn made no answer, but looked 
{ at me. 

i 41 Your little child died sleeping on its 
i mother’s breast, her arms woro round it ; her 
I lips kissed it to its wakeless rest. It never 
knew caro noi sorrow. Oh 1 do not griovo 

I over it, Mr. Lynn.” 

j I was hail crying myself. Why did Mr. 
Chester ask mo to do this ? 

I I At last Mr. Lynn spoke. 

! “Thank you, Miss Dormer, for taking this 
errand upon yourseli. Fiom no one could tho 
I words havo come with less pain.” 

And then 1 fairly sobbod, and perhaps that 
I was the best thing 1 could do, for it roused 
j Mr. Lynn and gavo another turn to his 
j thoughts. 

, “ You said you had a request to make ; 

| what is it ? ” 

I I had forgotten it, but now it darted into 
my mind. 

i 14 Poor Aunt Lotty,” said I, 44 she does not 
know how her husband lias sinned. Sho has 
always been deoeived in him." 

Would Mr. Lynn understand me P Yes, 
he understood me, and he answered, — 

44 Your aunt shall never know the truth 
from mo." 

I plaoed Doris's packet in his hands, and 
then I went away. 

As I went I mused how sorrow seems to 
come to some and not to others. How some 
lives seem blighted at every tarn, whilst others 
are so brimful of happiness. 

They say that if we take one life with an- 
other, that we shall find happiness and misery 
pretty equally divided throughout the world. 
But this is a proposition the truth of which I 
have not perhaps fairly investigated, and so I 
will not decidedly pronounce upon it ; still I 
may remark that at present I do not believe 
in it. Perhaps I may think differently when 
I am safely moored in the Age of Faith, for 
then I may see with other eyes, but at present 
my eyesight fails me; it may be a mental 
near-sightedness that will wear off and leave 
me with dearer vision ae time wears on. 

as I reached the hall-door, Archie and 
Bnue ran after me. They wanted to know 


wlfere Doris was, and when she was coming 
to see them. And as I looked upon their 
bright, happy faces, I prophesied a fair future 
for Mr. Lynn in spite of his present sorrow. 
Yet what a pity it is that Doris is not their 
sister, and cannot take care of them. Still 
that would havo beon only for a time, for in 
the summer Doris would leave them. Yes, in 
the summer Doris and Mr. Chester will havo 
gone, and perhaps I may never Beo them 
again. They are neither kith nor kin to any 
of us at Craythorpe, but have been drifted 
into the current and floated along with us for 
a time ; but our way is not their way, and 
soon they will sail away. 

And the last page of my book will record 
the marriage of my hero and heroine ; my 
romance will be brought to a close ; my dream 
will be ended; and I, Joyce Dormer, shall 
awake to matter-of-fact life once more, such 
as I used to lead at Credlington. 

CHATTER XLYIII. — FROM JOYCE DORHER’S 
DIARY. 

41 For thou knowest not what a day may 
bring forth.” 

And having written this down, I pause to 
colloct my ideas. I thought it would be so 
easy to write down everything just as it hap- 
pened ; but now it seems to me that all is 
confusion, and I know not where or how to 
begin. My hand trembles so that I can 
scarcely hold my pen, and the letters run into 
one another and are misshapen. How foolish 
I am! Is happiness so much harder to bear 
tlian sorrow Y Sometimes I think it is ; for 
sorrow is a stem disciplinarian, and teaohes 
one to obey orders. Sorrow keeps one in file, 
and so one marches on and on with the same 
monotonous tread, never breaking the ranks. 

But happiuess is an easy, careless general, 
who gives no strict commands, and makes life 
light service to us ; yet perhaps not quite so 
safe, as we arc more off our guard when we 
need to bo keeping a watchful look-out. Not 
that I have had much sorrow, but somehow 
there has been a weight upon me these last 
few months. I was trying to get rid of it, 
and 1 should have done so in time, but now 
that it is suddenly lifted off without any effort 
of my own, I feel as if I had not been brave 
enough — as if I ought to have dashed the 
weight to the ground long ago by my own 
strength. Perhaps, however, X cannot realise 
how great a weight it was, now that my happi- 
ness has oast it away. I feel now as if X had 
been crushed down too much by it, and that $ 
took too firm a hold upon me. And m X have 
sunk in my own estimation, and see that I, 
Joyce Dormer, am a poor weak character, not 
fitted to battle with the world. And yet I 
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did my best, — my best I Ah, that is the 
mortification, to think that my best was no 
better. 

How surprised Aunt Lotty will be when she 
knows what has happened ; but she cannot be 
more surprised than I was when Mr. Chester 
told me. 

And now I think the clouds ore clearing 
away from my mental vision, and 1 can note 
down with more precision events as they 
happened. 1 

Doris and Mr. Chester were in Mr. Cor- 1 
michael’s study. Not that 1 knew they were 
there, or I should not have gone in. 1 thought 
they had walked over to Lynn court again ; for 
Mr. Lynn seems able to talk to Doris about 
his first wife more freely than before this last 
revelation came to our knowledge. They 
have both received a shock through it, and 
can, perhaps, the hotter sympathise on that 
account. 

I wanted a book, so I went in, and thero I 
found Doris and Mr. Chester. 

“Oh, Joyce !*’ said Doris, “you are the 
very person we were talking about. Gabnvl 
wants to speak to you about something.” 

Mr. Chester looked very much confused, 
and I could see that he was not altogether 
pleased with Doris’s speech, neither was I ; 
but no one can guard against Doris's odd 
speeches, and I am beginning to get accus- 
tomed to them. Therefore I answered, — 

“ Some other time will do for that, Doris. 
I want a book now.” 

For I could seo that Mr. Chester was an- 
noyed. But Doris only laughed, and said 
that there was no time like the present ; “ and 
as it is half about myself, Joyce, I have a 
right to command Gabriel to tell you when I 
please.” 

And before 1 could make any reply she had 
darted out^>f the room, and left mo standing 
by the bookshelves, and Mr. Chester opposite 
to me. 

I think wo both felt very uncomfortablo, 
•till I determined not to show it; so 1 sat 
down and said very quietly, — 

“ 1 am ready to hear anything you wish to 
•ay about Doris. ” 

Mr. Chester did not seem as if he had a y- 
thing particular to say, or at any rate as if ho 
particularly wished to say it ; for he made no 
answer, and evidently did not know how to 
begin the subject. 

I tried to think what it could possibly be, 
in order to help him, and then it flashed upon 
me that it must be something about the wed-* 
ding ; *° I **aid, “ I think it is about your 
mmmge, Mr. Chester; perhaps you would 
wish it to take place sooner than you think 
Aunt Lotty would like alter her husband’s 


death. But, I am sure, in this cose, Aunt 
Lotty will moke no objection to anything 
you proposed. I think I can undertake any 
negotiation with her that you and Doris may 
wish. Please let me know if there is anything 
in which I can be of use.” 

I think my long speech had a beneficial 
effect, for Mr. Chester appeared to bo more at 
his case, and yet there was something so 
serious in his look that I could not under- 
stand it. 

“No, Miss Dormer, it was nothing of the 
kind,” he ropliod ; “ I am not going to marry 
Doris; aho has broken off the engagement. 
She does not care for mo.” 

“ Not care for you? ” I exclaimed, starting 
up; “ not core for you, Mr. Chester ? Surely ■ 
you are mistaken.” 

“No,” he answered, calmly; “ there is no j 
mistake ; she does not care for me, and our 1 
engagement is at an end.” 

41 Oh, Mr. Chester, 1 am so sorry ; I am so 1 
grieved for you ! ” — Ho looked at me oamostly 1 
as I said this — “Oh, cannot 1 holp you? — it is 
not true? ” 

44 It is quito true; she does not care for 
me.” i 

lie spoke very slowly, and I was surprised 
even in the midst of my other surprise, to . 
hoar hiui spuak so calmly, almost — it seemed I 
to me, so indifferently of the matter. 

“Cannot I help you?” I asked again; | 

“cun I not porsuado Doris ” llero I i 

stopped, for I did not quite know what there J 
was tor me to persuade Doris to do. 

44 No,” he replied ; 44 nothing can bo done. 
Doris and I have agroed that wo do not like 
one another well enough to marry, therefore 
nothing can be done.” 

1 was almost too much astonished to speak, 
but I managed to say, 4 4 No,” in a very faint 
and perplexed voice ; then I added, 44 1 sup- 
pose Doris did not like to tell pie this herself? ” 

44 1 do not know ; but though I had in- 
tended to have left it to her to tell, I am not 
sorry that she has left it to me.” 

I looked up at him in surprise. 

, 44 Miss Dormer,” be went on, 44 1 oannot 

say 1 made a mistake ; for when 1 asked Doris 
to marry me, 1 knew that Z liked some one 
else.” 

44 That was wrong,” 1 said, gravely, almost 
indignantly ; for it seemed to mo then that X 
comprehended how it was, and 1 knew what 
Doris’s spirit was, and that she would at once 
give up Mr. Chester when she found out the 
state of the case. 

44 How could you do it ? ” said I ; “ poor 
Doris I ” 

Mr. Chester saw what turn my t hou g h ts 
had taken, i 
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“ No,” he said; “ I am not to blame in the 
way you suppose. Doris never cared about 
me. She told me as much in the first in- 
stance ; but wo were both in doubt and diffi- 
culty and in some trouble, and so we trusted 
to getting out of it by taking a false step, 
thinking it to be a very safe and eligible one.” 
I was more puzzled than evor. 

“ Surely, Mr. Chester, that was not the way 
to overcmno any trouble. The best way is to 
face it aud look at it steadily until one can bear 
to have ii goy,o steadily back again (that is, after 
the first shock is ovor, for perhaps one can’t 
quite do that nt first), for trouble has to bo 
borne m this woild.” 

1 had had a little experience of ray own, so 
I felt that I could moraliso with good effect. 
And so I wpolco rather energetically, for I 
could not quite get out of my hoad that Doris 
somehow required compassionating. How- 
ever, Mr. Chester replied, — 

“ You see Doris and I had not had time to 
got over the first shock. Wo were both 
harassed, and vexed and griovod ; but when 
wo came to consider ovoiytliing, wo saw that 

wo had made a mistake, and so Doris ” 

“ Then it was Doris who found out 

“Yes, Miss Dormer; it was Doris who 
found out that thoro was some one 1 liked 
better than herself. Doiis found out my hope- 
loss love when she was reading her story in 
the fire that evening, if you remember. ” 

1 did romeinber ; ami thou, for tho first 
time I also remembered that on that night I 
had felt the strange fooling of tieacliery to 
Doris, and then — no, I could not believe it — it 

was too incredible; and yet Dor Mr. 

Chester was standing close beside mo, and 
he asked me, “ Miss Dormer, have you no 
idea who that other person is P ” 

Then I knew it all in a moment, but I did 
not answer ; and I suppose ho know that I 
knew it, for he asked again, — 

“ Joyce, do you not know P ” 

Then 1 said, “Yes;” for what olso could 
I say but the truth P I did not speak very 
laud ; indood, it was quite a whisper, but Mr. 
Chester heard it and was satisfied. 

And then — but I cannot tell exactly all that 
was said, so perhaps I had bettor not writo it 
down as I like to bo quito truthful in my 
narrations. I may, however, say that Mr. 
Chester made me fully understand all about 
his engagement to Doris, and that she desires 
with her whole heart that I should bo his wife. 
And so this present marvel has come to pass ; 
“the morrow” has brought forth that which 
I expected not ; another river than that flow- 
ing through Dormer-land has rolled its waters 
feet; roses, such as grew not in 
Ihttmer-gardens* have bloomed forth suddenly 


within my grasp; and as I close my diary 
j for to-night, I note down in wonder at my 
happiness, that Doris will have her wish 
gratifiod. 

CHAPTER XLIX. JOYCE DORMER* 8 LAST 
ENTRY. 

Wave follows wave in the tide of time with 
ceaseless flow ; on, on, to the ocoan of eternity. 
f No end to that which hath no beginning ; the 
agos back are as countless as the agoB that 
ore to come, and man comprehends it not. 

How quickly time flies I I can scarcely 
realise that nearly six months have slipped 
away since Mr. Carmichael’s death, 
j Yet so it is. The snowdrops peeped up in 
January to whisper that Proserpine was al- 
ready beginning to weary of the darksome 
regions of Orous ; then the gold and purple 
crocuses crept forth to tell the same story, and 
1 soon the violets breathed forth tho rumour 
thoy had heard underground of how Proserpine 
was fastening on her silver sandals, and that 
, Pluto was grioving that he must part with his 
wifo. But Ceres was getting impatient ; so 
wore tho flowers ; they had heard so much of 
the broad sun and tho blue heavens, that they 
longed to wake up and look at them, but they 
could not open their eyes until Proserpine had 
come. Tljen suddenly upon a moonlight night 
she slipped through her prison gates and 
reached the wide free earth. And the forest 
boughs bent, and a deep murmur went through 
the woods to tell of her approach, and the 
waves lingered on the shore to sing a sweet 
song, whose burden was, “Hail, Proserpine I ” 
And whon the morning broke, the breezes 
wafted the news far and near, and the sun 
chased all tho clouds away and sat on a throne 
of pure sapphire, so that the flowers awoke to 
find the skies bluer than they had dreamed of, 
and they worshipped silver-footed Proserpine 
as sho passed by, and prayed that her reign 
might bo long. 

Fairer and fairer grew the flowers to wel- 
come hor, and now her reign has reached its 
summit of glory, and it is summer in tho land. 

Ah, why need I go back to old myths to 
describe how spring and summer stole over the 
earth and loaded it with bud and blossom P 

Joyco Dormer, thou wort ever a dreamer ; 
thou wert ever wont to look back with longing* 
eyes into that beautiful past, more beautiful 
now, inasmuch as time hath spread a veil of 
magic tissue between it and thee. 

As I write I am looking from the little 
porch window upon the same peaoefol land- 
scape that met my tearful eyes scarcely a year 
ago. But it is even more beautiful now, for 
the shadow of deoay has not yet follen upon 
it Trees, pasture-lands are in their richest 
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garments, and my heart drinks in the beauty 
of the scene, and is refreshed and oomforted as 
it was before. 

0 mother earth, how very fair thou art! 
how tender, how compassionate to thy children ! 
How dost thou mutely appeal to them, sug- 
gesting thoughts of higher, holier, happier 
things than it is in the lot of most of us to 
grasp. 

Well may the poor city toiler be tempted at 
sight of thee to foil down and worship, saying, 

41 1 have found heaven ; " for peace comes 
with the sight of so much beauty — it is as if a 
Voice ware speaking to us : — 

** * The earth is mine and the fulness 
thereof; ' have I not made it for thee, O 
man ? have I not given it unto thee ? have I 
not cared for thee ? " 

Yes, I was comforted as in that time before, 
when my heart was sad and bitter, and well 
nigh retailed against the cup I had to drink, 
and which I would fain have flung away. 
But tatter resolves came, and as I bent my 
lips to taste the bitter waters, behold they 
have turned sweet. 

How short a time since I camo hero ; and 
yet how much has passed ! I seem to have 
lived through another lifetimo, and to have 
gained tho wisdom of a lifetime in tho last 
few months. I came here a child as regards 
the world, fresh from my quiet homo and 
hook-worm dreams ; but I leave Green Oake 
a woman. Yes, I leave Green Oake to- 
morrow, and it will be my home no longer. 

To-morrow will be my wedding-day, and 
Doris is to be my only bridesmaid. And I 
thought all through my story that I should 
have been hers. Bnt she tells me now that 
that could never have been. Furthermore, she 
declares that I'm not half so good a story 
maker as she is, for my stories are not so true 
to life. 

Perhaps I differ from her, still 1 only an- 
swer, — 

1 “ But how could I look forward to such an 

tmiijng y ” 

44 That is precisely where it is,” says Doris, 
44 your imagination foiled you at the most criti- 
cal point You are not fit to weave romances, 
Joyce.” 

And maybe she is right 
• Doris is going to remain with Aunt Lotty, 
and seems quite happy in the thought of it. 
Aunt Lotty has been drawn towards her more 
than ever since die read that passage in the 
poor wife's story. 

“Doris," die said , 44 she who was a mother 
to you had foith in me. Stay with me, and 
he my child* as you were hers.” 

And peer little Doris, throwing her arms 
mod Aunt Lofty's neck, replied — 


44 1 am a waif thrown on the kindness of 
strangers. I have nowhere else to go." 

But that is not the reason that die stays, 
and Aunt Lotty knows it. 

Doris is now known by her rightful name 
at Oraythorpe. She is no longer Mias Car- 
michael, but Doris de Ligny, the adopted 
child of Mr. Carmichael's sister, and daughter 
of the widowed French lady who porished at 
sea. 

Aunt Lotty holds Mr. Chester in as high 
estimation as ever, and I know it will be a 
life-long problem to her, which she will never 
solve, how it could possibly happen that Doris 
did not care for him. 

Perhaps it may be a difficulty to me, also ; 
but that is a fact I only note down in my 
diary. 

Mr. Chester asked me the other day if he 
had yet found a place in my story. I did not 
answer him, but Doris answored for me. 

44 You have been the hero all throughout, 
Gabriel, but no one found it out but myself. 
Yon see I had more penetration than you, 
despite your superior wisdom." 

And Mr. Chester laughed, and Aunt Lotty 
| brought out her staple quotation — 

I 41 ‘The course of true love never did run 
! smooth ; ' and I think yours is sure to be a 
1 happy marriage, Joyce, because there has been 
a mistake about it." 

Which paradoxical argument appeared to 
be perfectly simplo and satisfactory to Aunt 
Lotty ; and as we all understood it, no mm 
offered any objection. 

Uncle Dormer is here. He and Mr. Lynn 
arc the only guests to-morrow, for Aunt Lotty 
wishes the wedding to be as quiet as possible. 
So do I. Six bridesmaids, in tulle veils and 
wonderful dresses, would make me no happier ; 
nor would they stand in the place of my dear 
Doris in her simple attire. 

Aunt Lethoby, as my fotber's eldest sister, 
was invited, but declines coming. She has 
her own views upon weddings, and does not 
think it fitting that a Dormer should be 
ushered into matrimonial life with so little 
pomp as will attend my wedding. But hors 
is her own letter upon the subject : — 

44 My dear Joyce, — I can scarcely convey 
to you the feeling of extreme pain that it 
gives me to be oompelled, from conscientious 
motives, to decline being present at your 
wedding. 

44 A wedding, like a funeral, is an import* 
ant oeremony, though, unlike a funeral, it may 
happen mors than once in a life-time. (Per- 
haps I am hardly correct in saying that a 
funeral happens in a W/e-Wme. If Dr.Lethsby 
were at hand, he could inform me upon tbs 
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point; but he is not, and the poet will be 
going almost immediately, therefore the re- 
mark most* pass.) A wedding, however, being 
an important event, it should, in my esti- 
mation, be marked by that outward show 
which is seemly, and which betokens a regard 
to the recognised opinions of others. 

‘ ‘ Constituted as society is at the present 
epoch, wo owe it to ourselves and to the world 
in general not to have fewer than six brides- 
maids in tulle veils, the bride to have a lace 
one (Houiton, Brussels, Nottingham, Irish, 
&c., as may bo most convenient), a proper 
number of carriages, and a handsome wedding 
breakfast, with appropriate speeches. 

“Theso requisites are within the reach of 
any one marrying from such a house as Green 
Oako, and I cannot sufficiently blame your 
Aunt Lotty for dispensing with them. True, 
she may hold it as an excuse that the late 
death of Mr. Carmichael would render these 
judicious pomps and vanities out of place. 
Therefore the marriago ought to have been 
deferred. I regard the hurried manner in 
which the matter is being brought to a con- 
clusion as little better than on elopement. 
Possibly, my dear, from the amount of trash 
you have road in bygone days — (though I 
sincerely trust that suoh may not bo the case) 
— you are imbued with the sentiments of Miss 
Lydia Languish , who is so justly held up to 
reprehension in the play by that excellent 
person her aunt. (N.B. If ever that play is 
performed I should like you to see it.) Still, 
this is an idea I would not willingly entertain 
of yon. And, notwithstanding that upon 
principle I must deoline attending your wed- 
ding, I wish you much happiness, and as a 
tangible expression of my affection I beg your 
acceptance of a packet that your unde Dormer 
will deliver to you from your much-attached 
aunt, Sophia Lbthhbt." 

Ah, wall, we all have our peculiarities, and 
Aunt Letheby is a most excellent woman, in 
spite of her Dormertom. 

But the shadows of evening are falling 
across the landscape, and I have been sitting 
here so long that Aunt Lotty will wonder what 
hss beoome of me. 

I must close my diary. 

Wait 1 One more look beck into the past 
ere I shut the olasp upon Joyoe Dormer's last 
entry. 

I close my eyes, and, lo ! the pageant of 
the past rises oanftuedly before me. A little 
child beside a shining river points to a tiny 
boat, and beckons me to enter it, and float 
ctith her along the flower-crowned waters. 
And then she fltdas away, end I see a slender 
flfttM fleeing through a snow-storm. And 


then a funeral sweeps across my vision. And 
all the while a medley of sights and sounds 
hovers around me, glimpses of light, and 
blotches of sorrow-spots, and nothing clear. 
Then I hear the low pealing thunder and the 
roar of heavy breakers, and through the black- 
ness and the tumult can descry a stately vessel 
beating amidst the raging billows. Then 
comes a wail of despair, a shriek of agony. 
And then the storm is hushed, and, kneeling 
on her knees, I see a woman pray, and rise 
up patient and enduring. Oh ! never willher 
story cease from my heart, but, like a dirge, 
sound over mournfully therein, yet sweet and 
clear, for the strain floats upward to heaven, a 
long life-prayer that the angel Sandalphon 
weaves into his fairest garland. 

The clouds dispel, the darkness flees away, 
and athwart the clear grey sky a rainbow of 
loveliest hues is thrown, and in its glowing 
colours I read one word — “ Hope I " 

And bluer grow the heavehs, and in their 
midst a star is shining — a star so bright that 
the sun’s light dims it not. 

Shine on, O Star of Faith ! shine on for 
ever through my life — through grief, through 
joy ; in time of adversity, in time of wealth ; 
through dark night-watches, and through fair 
bright days, until thou lightest me into the 
sure haven wherein I may And “ the Everlast- 
ing Yea, wherein all contradiction is solved, 
and wherein whoso walks and works, it is well 
with him." 

I close my diary. Another epoch in my 
life is over, and with the morrow another 
epoch will begin. 

The talo that I began half in my dreams to 
weave is told — “Joyce Dormer's Story” is 
ended. 

(Omciwfai.) 

HAUNTS OF HABMONY. 

In Gfeo Starts, 

Part L 

Music-halls are a development of the 
“ Free-and-Easy," which no doubt claimed 
lineal desoent from the " Mug-house Club," 
described by De Foe in his " Journey through 
England.” Every Wednesday and Saturday 
a mixture of gentlemen, lawyers, and tra de s- 
men met in a great room in Long Acre,- where 
they drank "nothing bat ale," each gentleman 
having his separate mug, which he on 

the table as it was brought in. A harp played 
Continuously at one end of the room, and from 
time to time some member of the company 
would rise and entertain the rest with a song* 
The guests were seldom less than a hundred 
in number, and order was maintained by "a 
grave old gentleman in hie own grey hairs," 
and within a tow months of ninety years old. 


The 11 Free-and-Easy '* is now going out of accent Popularly regarded as a cobbler, be 
fashion, but specimens still exist **** Sadlers was much more remarkable for the peculiarly 
Wells Theatre, in Swallow Street, Picca- sombre tint of his shirt-sleeves than the extra- 
dilly, and in the Waterloo Bond. Of these, ; ordinary talent with which he read selections 
the first named is supported by the Jewellers* j from 14 Pickwick ” and “ Little Dombey.** 
Society, and meetings are convened every , A pianist at a “ Free-and-Easy ” is ex- 
Saturday eve ning * On entering, a visitor is j pec ted not only to perform instrumental solos, 
expected to deposit a penny in the plate at the but to 44 vamp," or extemporise an acoompani- 
door, an d the money thus collected serves to ment for the various performers, 
provide an annual dinner for the aged in* The chairman is elected week by week, and 
of the Jewellers' Almshouses. The day distributes cards among his friends, who rally 
before Christmas' eve the old people call at to his support, and form a clique ready to 
the room where the meetings are held and applaud every effort, good, bad, or indifferent, 
veoeive their money. The regular supporters Sometimes a professional gentleman will 
of the institution are allowed to be present volunteer a song, and his efforts are sure to 
and watch the proceedings. yield unbounded satisfaction. 

The weekly re-unions take place in an In conclusion, we may add that there is 
upper room, furnished with one or two ’ not much in the way of eating done at the 
w i T iw and a good many gaslights. The • 44 Free-and-Easy ” here alluded to, but there 
tables and benches are ranged on each side of is a fair quantity of drink consumed, and it 
of a slip of oil-cloth which extends up the is worthy of remark that the audience is 
centre of the apartment, and oonnecte the 1 wholly composed of the male sex. 
chair s of the president and his colleague. A J There is a harmonic meeting held 44 every 
couple of fireplaces diffuse the requisite degree 1 evening throughout the week " in a first-floor 
of warmth ; and the piano, near which the ' room at a tavern in Swallow Street, Piccadilly, 
vocalists stand, occupies a vacant space be- ( The audience is mainly composed of gentle- 
tween two windows and facing the door by men’s servants and low betting-men. In- 
which the visitor enters. traders are apt to meet with rudeness, and a 

The performers are mostly amateurs. A ' prolonged sojourn on the premises may entail 
young g ent l eman volunteers a song or a roci- consequences the reverse of agreeable. The 
tation ; he commences an entirely new and performances are more remarkable for coarse- 
original version of the 44 Death of Nelson, 1 ' ness than for humour, and the 44 powerful 
and breaks down in the middle of the second company " described in the programme as 
ster*”. He coughs. 44 Extremely sorry, 41 including the first talent of the day " ip 
gentlemen, but — " “Try back, try back," made up of fifth-rate professionals, in receipt 
cries the audience, encouragingly, and the of insignificant salaries, or aspiring amateurs, 
vocalist is nerved to fresh efforts by wholly , who 44 give their services for the sake of 
undeserved applause. He bows his thanks , I practice." The accompaniments are rendered 
mak es a passing mysterious allusion to upon a piano and violin, and when the vocalists 
the weather, and suggests the propriety of have concludod their entertainment they deign 
attempting a fresh piece. TTiw arguments to mingle with the audience and refresh them- 
prevail, and everything goes like clockwork selvos at the expense of their admirers, 
till the end of the last verse but one, when There are 44 Free- and- Easies " in country 
there occurs another fiatco. An energetic towns, at which young ladies who can play 
old gentleman twists his shoulders to and fro j the piano and have a tolerable voice c ommand 
in the most alarming manner, and exclaims, extravagant salaries, ranging from a pound to 
with increasing emphasis, 44 Try back, try thirty shillings a week. In soma instances 
back, fry back ! ” The young musician, thus j they are provided with board and lodging in 
adjured, commences a third piece, and ends it their employer’s house, in which case the 
amidst tumultuous applause. It is perhaps * food is seldom too abundant, and the single 
unnecessary to add that his repeated failures apartment, without being overcrowded with 
were not so much the result of accident as of furniture, may be airily situated on a third- 
a deep-laid design. He loves the sound of floor back. The duty of ladies in the position 
his own voice, and not content with one song, described is to be present in the hall during the 
aims at displaying his versatility in as vend. entertainment, to perform solos on the piano. 

We remember an elderly gentleman of singsongs, and accompany the amateur vocal- 
begrimed appearance who flourished at the ists, who axe generally common woik&um, 
harmonic meetings in question, and whose agricultural labourers, and 41 navvies." 
pleasure it was to favour the company with About twe n ty years ago the list of meteo* 
mediation* from the 44 Han of the World," ptiiitan concert-rooms was headed by the 
dsSfremd with a meat undeniable Scotch * 4 Oyder Cellars" and “EtrifteV* The 
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within the last six weeks that we crossed 
the River Thames in a mood unusually pen- 
sive, and threading divers of those tortuous 
and fragrant thoroughfares familiar to the 
students of penny novels, found ourselves in 
fall view of that neglected fane of the Thes- 
pian muse— the Bower Saloon, and in close 
proximity to Mr. Price's patent night-light 
manufactory, and that popular place of resort, 
the “Pine Arts Gallery and Canterbury 
Hall." 

And whenoe did this structure derive its 
name P The archiepiscopal residence is in its 
immediate vicinity, and we believe that it is 
in this circumstance that we shall discover a 
reply to the query. 

A few steps more and we had crossed the 
threshold, but our hopes of a fresh and 
sudden accession of liveliness were doomed to 
disappointment. The evening was as yet bnt 
little advanced, and area, stalls, and balcony 
were alike almost deserted. The waiters i 
moved listlessly to and fro, and flourished their 
napkins as if to ward off the approaches of ' 
sleep, and the young ladies behind the bar 
eithor assumed contemplative attitudes and 
stared straight forwards in a fixed and stony 
manner, as if they were looking right through 
the back of the stage at some object on the 
far horizon, or with a view of dispelling ennui 
conversed with one another in low tones, and 
performed feats of dexterity with complicated 
bundles of needlework. 

We strolled towards the “ Fine Arts Gal- 
lery,*’ and tried to console ourselves by ex- 
amining Mr. Hughes's great picture of the 
M Biot in Hyde Park." We ascertained that 
on payment of an extra sixpence we should 
acquire the right of inspecting a cheerful 
design on the subject of the Santiago cata- 
strophe, bnt our spirits were sufficiently 
depressed already, and we preferred confining 
our attention to a gigantic Quintus Curtins 
on an alarmingly fiery steed, and the various 
h eat h en divinities, emblematic figures, and 
•crawling monstrosities, without which no 
public picture gallery can be reckoned com- 
plete. 

We paused for a moment in front of a 
view of the Thames from Waterloo Bridge, 
and then turning, suddenly discovered thqt, 
with the exception of one os two young 
gentlemen, who wandered despairingly up 
mid down the room, and occasion ally diver- 
sified their proceedings by vanishing through 
one door and reappearing a moment after- 
wards at another, we had the premises 
wfroHy to ourselves. In the the 

“company,” represented by div e rs ladies and 
gen t l eman in evening costume, were chanting 
what, we aft first took to be a funeral dirge 


to organ accompaniment. Our meditations 
assumed a deeper tinge of melancholy, and 
we were forcibly reminded of Westminster 
Abbey on a week-day. 

When the introductory chorus— for such 
was the composition to which we have ad- 
verted— came to a close, we rushed post-haste 
up-stairs to secure a good seat, in longing 
anticipation of that part of the programme 
which referred to “opera, ballet, burlesque, 
and pantomime, by all the best artists in 
London.” But alas ! for those who put their 
confidence in handbills. An elderly gentle- 
man, in black, stepped forward, and glided 
into a plaintive melody, with pianoforte aor 
comp&niment, and having his coat-tails to- 
wards an Italian landscape rather the worse 
for wear. No sooner had he retired than the 
chairman rapped vigorously with his hammer, 
and he reappeared to moderate the exuberant 
spirits of a very scanty audience, by means of 
a second song as depressing as the first. Upon 
this we resigned ourselves to circumstances, 
and gathered what consolation we could in 
examining the architectural peculiarities of 
the building, and the manners and customs of 
those by whom it was tenanted. 

“ The Canterbury,” though a spacious and 
well-arranged hall, has not much pretension 
to beauty. The decorations are of a cheap 
and meagre description, and a prevalent drab- 
tint is the reverse of inspiriting. On each 
side, and at one end, ore projecting galleries ; 
at the other is a stage of moderate dimensions. 
The ground-floor, divided into stalls and area, 
is supplied with tables and chairs ; the bal- 
cony is reached by a handsome staircase, 
rising from a spacious vestibule fitted with a 
refreshment bar; and the picture-gallery is 
on the extreme left as yon enter. The audi- 
enoe, which is perfectly well-behaved, seems to 
muster in force between half-past nine and ten, 
the hall being nearly empty during the earlier 
stages of the proceedings, and densely crowded 
from about eleven till the fall of the curtain. 

The frequenters of the Canterbury are, as 
may be imagined, the reverse ot[ aristocratic, 
being for the most pan petty trade sm e n , 
clerks, shop-lads, mechanics, and soldiers. 
Whole families may occ as ionally be mm in 
attendance, end sines, as in most halls aft a 
distance from the West-end, the olive branches 
are as efficiently rapxeaanted as the parent 
stem, the oomio songs are attunes interrupted 
by penetrating tokens of disspprobation from 
a baby-in-arms The taste of a Canterbury 
audieaoe, though based upon oomot moral 
principles, is the reverse of discriminative. A 
form of entsrtsinmsnt that would be oddly 
received or hissed off ths stage at ths Oxford, 
affords the moat gmraine satisfaction on the 
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other ex4e of the water. Comic songs only 
redeemed from utter imbecility by a lively 
tune, are* greeted with uproarious applause ; 
and a popular air, vigorously performed by 
the band, seems to yield more genuine delight 
than a selection from " Faust,’ 1 or even the 
eternal "Orphfce aux Enfers.” The Canter- 
bury has acquired a deserved reputation for 
an ingenious form of entertainment intro- 
duced, we believe, by the enterprising Mr. 
Vander veldt, and comprising the joint at- 
tractions of ballet, spectacular display, and 
vocal and instrumental musio. A piece that 
achieved great popularity, and bore the mystic 
title of " Ko-ko-ri-ko,” was of this cost, as 
was also another known as “ Ei-fum-ti-fum,” 

'w hich wo had the pleasure of witnessing, and 
enjoyed immensely. 

But to resume our narrative. The gentle- 
man in black having sung himself hoarse, we 
were informed that an eminont comedian j 
would appear in a tragedy -burlesque, upon j 
which the Italian landscape curled itself up 
and vanishod into the theatrical heavens, and j 
made room for a second landscape of the fine 
old English type, with the usual allowance of 
trees at tho wings, and the conventional semi- 
circular arches by way of apology for clouds. 
In tho middle of the stage Btood an uncom- 
fortable contrivance suggesting the idoa of a 
superannuated trunk shroudod in canvas, but 
intended to pour tray a rustic oouoh composed 
of mud, turf, stones, and similarly sleep-pro- 
voking materials. The band, which was 
situated on one Bide of the stage, plunged 
into what was fondly hold to be an air of 
much merriment, and by so doing brought on 
a gentleman curiously appareled, who, after 
singing one or two verses of a song in a way 
to deprive the words of all significance, com- 
menced a not very entertaining burlesque of 
Mr. Charles Kean, and other tragedians of 
minor oelebrity. A vigorous piece of ranting 
aroused the enthusiasm of the audience, by 
whom the performance seemed to be aooepted 
in perfeot good frith as a legitimate effort of 
high tragic art. Bichard III, having been 
disposed of according to precedent, the chair- 
man brought his hammer into play, and the 
“ great comedian” returned to sing a oomio 
song, which apparently yielded intense grati- 
fication, though the purport was wholly in- 
distinguishable. Alter this the Italian land- 
•oepe returned from the " flios,” and a young 
lady o ssa y ed her powers in a ballad, the 
waiters supplying an ad libitum aooompani- 
Q*nt by waUting up and down the gallery, 
requesting lire oooupants thereof to 
“snake their orders.” When tins portion of 
Center tainmeothad been brought to a dose, 
another " great gomsdhm ” appeared, and 


achieved instantaneous popularity by thrust- 
ing his hat over his eyes, and assuming a 
nasal twang of particular humour. Hie song 
bore sarcastio reference to the comparative 
advantages of the married man and the 
bachelor, and elioited tokens of marked ap- 
proval ; encouraged by which the singer re- 
turned, in a tight-fitting costume of shiny 
material and a damaged felt cap, and to the 
air of the “ Donkey Cart,” promulgated some 
remarkable theories with regard to the inde- 
pendence and high moral status attaching to 
the vooation of a sweeper-boy. The applause 
with which this last effort was greeted, set the 
pewter-pots and tumblers dancing in the most 
alarming manner, and affairs grew worse 
rather than better when the popular favourite 
reappeared in a gigantic shako and tarnished 
suit of regimentals. He had just begun to 
brandish a broken sword, and hobble about 
the stage with bent knees and Moulders well 
rounded, when we rushed despairingly from 
the building, trusting that the entertainment 
might improve as it progressed, and pursued by 
tho strains of the band which had struck up a 
medley compounded of “Tramp, tramp, tramp,” 
and “ When Johnny comos marching home.” 

A contemplative stroll down the New Cut, 
Lambeth, served to restore our equanimity, 
and trusting to find entertainment in the west, 
wo hailod a passing “ Hansom,” and drove 
to tho Oxford. The entrance to this popular 
place of amusement is sufficiently showy, if 
not in precise accordance with architectural 
rules. To the majority of our readers it is 
doubtless familiar; they have uotioed it on 
their way to and from the city, and persons 
passing at a certain hour have possibly mar- 
velled at the amount of litter, including dust, 
corks, and fragments of paper that are being 
swept from the arcade on to the pavement, or 
over the trousers of unwary pedestrians. At 
the end of an arched and richly decorated 
passage, the sides of which arc ornamented 
with Ionic columns rising from gilt pedestals, 
springs a double staircase leading to the bal- 
cony, and beneath it are doors respectively 
conducting to the stalls and area. As regards 
its internal Appearance, the "Oxford” is a 
mass of oolumns, arohes, mirrors, chandeliers, 
gilding and paint, so combined as to form a 
whole generally pleasing, but with no great 
respect for received rules of art The refresh- 
ment-bar and supper-room are on the left as 
you enter, and in oonaptauoos positions in 
front and on eaoh side of the stage are nume- 
rous private boxes, handsomely fitted witk 
crimson drapery. An audios^ at the “ Ox- - 
ford” is of a superior stamp to one at the 
M Canterbury,” and is almost wholly composed 
of the male sex. We believe, however, that 
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the prices of admission are at both balls much coldness, but a supplementary effort proved I 
about the same, bfeing sixpence for the area too much for the good-nature of the audience, { 
and a shilling for the balcony sad stalls. and the unlucky performer retired amid a 
At the time of our arrival, which was a pelting storm of hisses, However, he reap- j 
little after nine, a negro gentleman, in oon- peared, and upon the restoration of silence, 
ventional costume, was in the full tide of a offered such remarks as he judged best calou- 
oemie song, tike precise import of which we lated to appease the general indignation : — 
were unable to catch, and whereof the inter- “ He was extremely sorry ; he had done his 
vale between the verses were embellished with best, had never met with such treatment be- 
en* of those complicated saltatory movements fore, and trusted that there was no ill feeling 
familiar to the initiated as a “ break-down.” in the matter. He had but lately returned 
The song being ended, the chairman arose, and from Scotland, and had been absent from the 
„ “ begged to call attention to a selection from ’ metropolitan stage for many years. Further 
Mftillart’s opera, * The Light Dragoons/ ” than this, ho was so extremely unwell that 
Upon this, the curtains in front of the stage : he ought never to have left his bed/’ Where- 
on trances were drawn aside, and divers ladies | upon an energetic individual, of obtuse per- 
and gentlemen comprising the band, chorus, j captions and an enviable power of lung, ox- 
and loading vocalists, appeared. The latter claimed, " Give us another song, old boy ; 
assumed a position facing the audience ; the , never mind the geeso hissing." But the 
instrumentalists occupied a slightly raised | motion was overruled, — the ‘ ‘ great comedian ” 
platform in their rear, and the members of retired, and as evou morited failures have a 
the chorus fell into order at the sides — the ! depressing effect upon the spirits, we invested 
ladies in front, and the gentlemen behind. ' a spare copper or two in refreshment, and 
The conductor, who stood near one of the [ soon afterwards quitted the hall, 
proscenium boxes, glanced round to see that ( The entertainment that had resulted in such 
everything was in working order, waved his unpleasant consequences was of an exploded 
wand to secure the requisite degree of atten- and witless kind, which depended for effect 
turn, stamped lightly but decisively on tho , upon grotesque attitudes, a nasal twang, 
floor, and the performance commenced. It is hideous contortions of the countenance, and 
not within our province to comment at length an extravagant costume. It treated of the 
either upon the quality of the music, or tho peculiarities of the various young ladies with 
manner in which it was interpreted ; it will , whom the comedian professed to have been at 
he enough to remark that though containing ' different periods of his life enamoured. The 
much that is lively and agreeable, the " Light | audience endured a great deal of rubbish with 
Dragoons ” is rather deficient in originality, laudable equanimity, but the straw which 
uid so far as we can judge from the selection, broke the back of their patience was the fol- 
inferior to the opera of " Lara,” by the same 1 lowing exasperating effort of the Oomio Muse, 
author, which was produced a year or two recited to the air of " The Cork Leg ” : — 
ago at Her Majesty’s Theatre. With regard She wu my beauteoua Isabella, 

to the merit* of the performers, everyone did I knocked him down with an umber-rella, 

well* but the honours of the evening were Ho tumbled over into a cellar, 

reserved for Miss Bussell sad Mr. A. St. And then he cried out “ That’s tho foliar!" 

AJbyn. It may be as well to add, that the -—a statement that aroused general indignation, 
selections at the "Canterbury” are rendered and led to a fiasco for which the rhymester 
by the same artiste as those at the “ Oxford.” may have been more to blame then the 
The opera being ended, a lively little man, vocalist. It is oonsolatory to reflect that oom- 
iii evening costume, bustled forward, and met positions of the kind above quoted ere things 
with deserved applause in some nimning of the past, and that, though there is still 
"character” song* and burieeque represents- room for improvement, the popular taste has 
tiona of popular singers. He was succeeded progressed, if only a little, 
by Mr. Beynold*, of the Coldstream band, Let those who regard matters terrestrial 
who played effectively on the cornet, and at with a "jaundiced eye” seek a remedy for 
the conclusion of a ballad sung by Miss Fits- their depression in a timely visit to the Al- 
hsnry~-a tall young lady, in a green velvet hambra. It is osrtsinly the most cheerfal as 
gown with a white satin border, the choir- well as one of the beet-oonduoted places of 
sum rapped derisively with his hammer, and amusement in London. Its artihiteetiirel 
Uttonsksed a performance by the "great peculiarities need no description* for those who 
com edi an M who had made such painful efforts are unfomlliar with the bunding in its present 
fo burlesque Mr. Xean, at the " Canterbury.” state, have probably visited it either When It 
Hie entertainments mixture of prose and was used as a " Hippodrome,” or struggled 
d o g ge r e l rhy me wa s received with marked under difficulties as the “Bqyat Panopticon 
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of Science and Art.” As a music-hall, it is 
not only admirably appointed and superbly 
decorated,, but, 'unlike most theatres, it is 
seldom unpleasantly hot, and exgoys a happy 
immunity from offensive odours. The heavy 
ohandelier which formorly hung from the 
dome has been replaced by an arabesque 
border of gas jets, and a central light so ar- 
ranged as to diffuse but little heat, though it 
is ut once picturesque and useful. The band 
is one of the finest in Lqndon, and if striotly 
classical music comes not within its scope, you 
may hear selections and favourite overtures 
performed in a manner to satisfy the most ex- 
acting connoisseur. The Alhambra ballets 
are not to be spokon of lightly. They are 
triumphs of art— saltatory, pictorial, and me- 
chanical. The glories of such productions os 
“King Dragon-fly” and “Tho Bulrush Fens” 
set powers of description at defiance. The 
“comic pantomimic b&Uet” brought out at 
Christmas abounded with fun and bustle. The 
most astounding feats wore performed by a 
showily-attired individual, who impersonated 
a “ swell” of an undeveloped type and pecu- 
liar habits ; and to judge from the applause of 
the audience, the Clown , Harlequin, Pantaloon , 
and Columbine wore as efficient as any in 
London. In “The Mountain Gorge” we 
have on eastern ballet, and Borne useful hints 
to Mussulmans and Cretans. We learn from 
it that guns aro not only of service in a fight, 
but wonderfully oflfective in a dance, especially 
when handled by ladies ; also, that there is a 
degree of picturesqueness in an encampment 
by moonlight, which can be duly appreciated 
only when we are in perfect good-humour with 
ourselves and neighbours, and untroubled by 
any fear of the provisions falling short. The 
overhanging rooks, mountain defile, dear 
moon, and luminous atmosphere are marvels 
of scenic art, and all thoughts of the painter's 
brash or mec han i c a l contrivances are effectually 
forbidden. 

Whatever your position in the Alhambra, 
you will always see and hear to advantage. 
As much cannot be said even of our smaller 
theatres, and it should be remembered that 
the vast building in Leicester Square is capable 
of accommodating as many as 6000 person*. 
Had we space, we might enlarge on the new 
and convenient “ crush-rooms,” the improved 
means of aooess to and escape from the various 
parts of the building, the '* greatly-enlarged ” 
supper-room, u upwards of a hundred fret 
long,” and the civility and attention displayed 
by every one osameeted with the establishment. 
The terms of admission are moderate, and 
>*&g* friun sixpence for the upper balcony to 
three or four guineas fora oommodkms private 
tam ' We may add that, for the convenience 


of those who object to with the crowd, 

reserved seats have been provided, price four 
shillings eaoh. Mr. Strange certainly supplies 
the best and cheapest evening's entertainment 
in London. There is constant variety, and 
everything is good of its kind. More than 
this we cannot say, unless it be further praise 
to add that the Alhambra Palace is about the 
only redeeming feature of Leicester Square. 

On the site of an old-fashioned inn, known 
as the “White Lion,” * which formerly stood 
in the Edgeware Bead, and within half a tnifo 
of the Marble Arch, there has been erected a 
! handsome and spacious music-hall, bearing 
the title of “ The Metropolitan.” Its internal 
arrangements slightly resemble those at the 
Alhambra, though of course on a diminished 
scale ; and whilst the prjoes of admission are 
surprisingly moderate — being sixpence for the 
area, ninepenoe for the balcony, and a shilling 
for the stalls — the accommodation k excellent, 
and the entertainments generally of a superior 
order. Of late, the whole of the interior has 
been brilliantly re-deoorated, the audience has 
gained in respectability, and the refreshments 
havo undergone a marked and much-needed 
improvement 

There is a stage, supplied with a pic- 
turesque act-drop and a frur stock of scenery, 
but too limited in extent to allow of ex- 
traordinary spectacular display. The band, 
though small, is efficient ; and the entertain- 
ments include the usual allowance of serio 
and would-be oomic songs, gymnastic foots, 
and theatrical dancing. “ Mythological 
ballets ” were attempted at one time, but have 
been wisely discontinued. " Sextilian,” not 
inaptly termed the “ wondrous,” performs ex- 
traordinary feats with hoops and half-filled 
tumblers to an air from Haydn's “ Seasons; ” 
and the sensational element is supplied by a 
gentleman of reckless tendencies, who imperil* 
his own limbs and other people's beads also 
by his M deeds of during ” on the M flying 
trapdze.” 

The “ Jolly Nash ” gains the thorough good- 
will of the audienoe, and not only enjoys a 
double encore, but baa to apologise for not 
complying with further demands. The popular 
favourite seems to possess but a moderate 
share of talent, though much tact He has 
an air of frankness and good-humour which 
pleases his listeners immensely. He affects 
the bearing of a sociable host entertaining Ida 
friends. When the audience joins in a chorus, 
he smiles and keep* time with his hand. He 
is always apparently anxious to gratify reason* 
able desires ; but when his friends are exact- 
ing he excuses himself, though in such plea r ' 
aant terms as to Oarxy conviction to everyone, 
and arouse a froth enthusiasm. 
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There axe a couple of curious music-halls mutable,” and the “ great Vanoo.” With 
Opposite the barracks at Knightabridge, They regard to the last-named gentleman, if his 
axe respectively entitled “ The Son ” and merits have been unduly enlarged upon, they 
“ The Tfevor ; ” and if the former is the most have also been unduly depreciated. His 
decorously conducted, the latter is decidedly conceptions, though farcical, are seldom offen- 
*the most amusing . “The Sun*’ has lately sively extravagant. He does himself mischief 
been rebuilt, and is now a commodious, well- by yielding to a dap-trap habit of “ gagging,'* 
lighted, and admirably-ventilated hall, in a or extemporising witticisms, for the ddecta- 
compoedte style of architecture, of which the tion of the “ groundlings.” If he could 
most prominent features appear to be columns conquer this propensity, he might sink in the 
of Gothic extraction, Ind classical friezes de- estimation of the “ area," but would escape 
lineative of utterly-im possible men on con- destroying some almost perfect illusions. In 
ventionaUy-impoesible horses. The passage his delineation of a self-satisfied member of 
at the entrance is of a gorgeous and bewilder- the beau Snonde he is peculiarly happy, and 
ing description, and conducts to a spacious the artist is effectually lost sight of in the 
vestibule, whereof the roof is supported by a character represented. There is an ease and 
couple of elderly gentlemen, who from the nonchalance in the performance that are irre- 
waist downwards axe formed after the manner sistibly charming. Though the minutiffi of 
of mermaids. The hall itself, though spacious the picture are filled in with extraordinary 
and substantial, savours much of the chapel, care, there is no undue straining after effect, X 
The “ stalls ” are approached by an under- and some of the most significant touches are 
ground passage, suggestive of the catacombs the more admirable from being apparently 
at Kensal Green, and having reached them, spontaneous. The “ make-up ” is perfect; 
and glancing backwards, you observe a largo every gesture is appropriate, and the affected 
gallery, resembling the spacious organ-lofts drawl and conceited strut are sufficiently 
i! of old-fashioned churches. It is occupied marked, but not so decided as to degenerate 
by both civilians and military men, refresh- into buffoonery. In 44 Costermonger Joe ” 
ing themselves with creature comforts, and there is much to admire, particularly the 
attentively regarding the business of the nervous fidgeting of the hands, the crafty 
stage. smile, rapidly shifting changes of oountenanoe, 

The chairman, who occupies a raised seat in and gradual merging of awkward shyness into 
the “ stalls,” is strict in enforcing order, and unabashed impudence. The * 4 Life Guarda- 
it is pleasant to observe the snug little party | man ” is a capital piece of costuming, and the 
which gathers round the table whereat he J dancing scene is life-like and humorous. The 
presides. In addition to being an energetic 44 great Vance ” has an average voice, which 
and courteous manager, he apparently pos- he employs effectively. We have been told 
senes the gift of mental abstraction to an ex- ; that he is not popular with the 44 profession; ” 
traordinary degree, and even during the pro- t but then he has enjoyed an extraordinary 
gross of a comic song, he may be observed degree of success, and a prophet is rarely held 
making notes and abstruse calculations with in esteem by those of lus own calling. His 
a degree of calmness at onos unique and im- mannerism is closely oopied by the majority 
pre ssive. of his oensnrers, bnt he possesses a certain 

The performances usually commence with quaint originality which is incapable of being 
an operatic selection, and oondnde with a reproduced in other persona. We are ac- 
oompoeition of sterling merit — say the 44 War quainted with one gentleman, who ia a fair 
Mareh of priests,” from Mendelssohn’s “Atha- imitation so long as he refrains from action 
fie. 1 ’ It may be doubted whether music of and keeps his mouth dosed, but though clever 
so ambitious a cast comes within the scope in his 44 make up,” his pfefbrmsfeoes sooner 
even of the “greatly enlarged” orchestra, or later degenerate into unmeaning buffoonery, 
and we might have fancied that the audience and though there may be so me t h i n g particu- 
would have pr e fer red a waltz or a polka ; but larly mirth-provoking in a squint, it is one 
the conductor probably decides far the best, and of those efforts of genius to which reoourse 
it is gratifying to think that dassUtil music is should not be had mm than half-a-dozen 
already on its journey to Hammersmith* times in five minutes* 

The 44 company at the “ Sun,” or But farther remarks on the “ Sun ” and 
“Hnightsbridgo Music-hall,” appears to he * ' The Trevor ” must be reserved for our next 
made up of a few 44 stare ” and a good many and concluding paper, in which we shall da* 
“rtfcks.” Amongst the farmer axe the scribe the struggle* and adventures of those 
JPAubans and Wards, who “brought the whose energies are taxed far the great amuse- 
house down,” in a species of ferae, followed snent of the British public, 
by mm clever d s no m g, Sextilian the “in- Aftnnm Ouxtrr* 
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A HINDOO LEGEND. 


TJndu the shadow of a tree— 

A tamarind treo— the Krishna played, 
Hia mother's hot was very near ; 

Upon the roof the flickering shade, 
Netted with sunshine, cheerful spread. 
The earthen drum was sounding there, 
The market flag was fluttering red 
High e*er the erowded village square, 


’Twas noon, and in the swamps’ deep font 
The buffaloes were wallowing ; 

Torpid within their jungle dene 
The tigers, gorged, were ell asleep. 

Even the feather gnus was still, 

The lotus flowers had stand their eyes, 
The palm-tree waved not on the hill. 

The UUle Krishna in bis jday 


ONCE A week. 
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Bone milk bad from a temple taken; 

His brothers ran and told the deed. 

Thinking the Krishna Heaven-forsaken* 

The angry mother eager ran 
To eeiao the thief and all his elan. 

And hurrying with a wrathful speed; 

8he found him by the temple gate. 

He sank upon his knees and blushed, 

And beat before the rod too late, 

Still that foul sacrilege denying. 

Open your month, nor, Krishna, prate ; 

Tour breath will show that you are lying.” 

Hie mouth he opened angrily, 

1 There, mother, now I pray thee see.” 

B be looked into his mouth so daik, 

And saw, with awe and ecstasy. 

Hiring up slowly, spark by spark, 

like bubbling fire through the summer ware, 

like golden flowers from a holy grave, 

The three worlds and the seven seas, 

The stars above the mount of heaven, 

The guardian gods on the elephants, 

Bright Mem’s nectar-flowing founts. 

The mighty tortoise that on its back 
Poises tiie earth, and the floating rook. 

All rolling thro* the deep blue gloom 
As it will roll till the day of doom. 

Then prostrate at the Krishna's feet 
His mother fell, now contrite, weak ; 

And hailed him Lord of Earth and Heaven, 

Of the three worlds and oceans seven. 

Walter Thounbuht. 

THE UNSEASONABLE WOBSmPPEE. 

By the Author op “ Maple Hayes/' 

% Slots in Jibe Chapins. 

CHAPTER I. * 

“ You’ll find Mrs. Wartnaby very odd, 
sir,” wid the old parish clerk, in answer to my 
inquiries respecting the occupants of the great 
house of the pillage. 

“ In what way, Jennings P ” I asked. 

“Oh, all ways, sir,” and he struck the 
bunch of keys he held in his hand smartly 
against the churchyard gate, as if it were of no 
use going into details. 

14 Do yon know why she was not at church 
yesterday P I hope ahe is not ill.” 

“She never does come, — not at service- 
time,” was the clerk's singular answer. “ But 
■he silos sends her dog,” he added, with a 
chuckle. “ Perhaps you saw it, sir, with the 
young ladies. A little b r ow n terrier it is.” 

“ Was it that that made the yelping noise 
while I was preaching P” 

"Yes, air, and I expect Miss Mcrreton 
kicked it, in hopes it would put you out, sir,” 
and the old fellow tried to make his broad grin 
respectful by pulling at his hat-brio. “ It 
bleeps just under Mrs. Wartnato% asat, and 
If anybody puts a foot near it it alias goes on 
like that* Mias Black Curls — that is how 
they call Mass Moreton, sir— of coarse she 
hum it, and I should say she did it on pur- 


“ I hope not,” I could not help oxolaiming* 
11 1 am a perfect stranger to her ; she cannot 
have any ill-feeling against me. Black Curls ! 
Then it would be sho who sat nearest the 
doorP” 

“ It would be your being a stranger would 
do it. She doesn't liko strangers, she says. 
When the curate from the other parish first 
began to oome, she bothered him badly,” and 
Jennings paused to laugh at some humorous 
recollections. “But aho's hotter than her 
aunt,” he resumed, with a grave shake of the 
head; “ for though she sneers at you to your 
face, Miss Moreton will do you a kindness 
behind your back. I shouldn't wonder a bit, 
sir, if rile sends you a present to-day, just 
because she was rude yesterday. All anybody 
gate now from the big house oomos from 
her; but nobody must ever thank her. Mis- 
tress Edith is alius very particular in saying 
that” 

41 Who may Edith beP” 

44 She is the housekeeper, air, a nice old 
lady, and Miss Moreton sends her with tho 
presents.” 

“ Well, it is rather queer news you give me, 
Jennings, and I don’t altogether fancy my 
visit,” l answered, for I was then on my way 
to make a first call at the White House. “ Is 
there anything peculiar about the other young 
lady P I suppose you call her Golden Curls P 
The one, I mean, who sat in the far comer of 
the pew. She is cousin to Miss Moreton, I 
believe P ” I had notioed on tho previous day 
that she was peculiarly attentive to the »r- 
mon; unusually so, as things go in these 
lukewarm times. 

“Yes. Miss Daley. No, sir; she isn't 
called any name,” and the old man chuckled. 
“People don't take much notice of her. I 
Hunk she is a nice young lady myself, and 
rile is very good-disposed, I've heard ; but 
they say she has no money of her own, and 
her cousin keeps her at an under. Miss 
Moreton allns goes to the fore, air.” 

“ Does she P Yen said something about 
Mrs. Wartnaby not coming to Ike church for 
service. Does she earns St any Other times, 
Jennings P” I inquired, my thoughts reverting 
to a previous remark of his. 

“Two or three rimes a week, sir. Of oourse 
she has the key to the side-door, and she lets 
herself in as ahe likes. Nobody knows what 
she does, and Til defy to know, for the 
dog is alius with her, and if you go near the 
big door it hears you, and yelps like mad.” 
The indignant sparkle in the speaker's eyes 
suggested that his curiosity had in this way 
been baffled. “ PYaps she £oe* to say her 
prayers there, instead o' worshipping like other 
people on a Sunday ; but as she sends the dog 
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on th’ Sabbath, maybe she thinks that’s os 
good,” he added,. with a grin. 

“ Good morning, Jennings. It is all very 
strange,” I said, turning away, and starting 
# to make my not very grateful visit. I thought 
this conversation had gone far enough. If it 
went much further, I possibly should not have 
oourage to venture to the White House. 

“Thank you, sir. Don’t be frightened at 
the dog,” Jennings called after me. 41 She’ll 
make it bark , but it won’t bite you. She 
learns it to bark at anybody,” he added, grin- 
ning through the iron bars of the gate, os he 
looked himself inside, and then hurried off to 
the church, to soe uliout its dusting and clean- 
ing, which ho attended to himself, having, 
however, as I afterwards learned, special 
instructions never to entor the groat White 
House pow, which was attended to by Mrs. 
Edith, tho housokooper, nono of the undor- 
sorvants oven being entrusted with the 
duty 1 

Before proceeding further, I should oxplain 

that I had just entered on the curacy of P , 

the rector of which parish, a distant relative 
of mino on my father’s side, had been ordered , 
abroad for tho recovery of his health. It was 1 
expected that ho would havo to remain away J 
fcfr a couple of years at the least, a long 
absence from our climate being considered the 
only chance of alleviating a chronic disease 
under which he was labouring ; and until his 
return I was to fill his place. He was a 
bachelor, so that I took possession of parson- 
age as well as 1 pulpit ; indeed, for all practical 
purposes, I was rector instead of merely 
curate. The parish was a very small one— 
the whole population did not exceed three 
hundred souls ; aod my relative’s letters, I 
am bound to aay, dwelt chiefly on a single 
family— -that of the White House, the “ big 
mansion ” of the village. Gervase Moreton, 
Esq., the recent head of that household, was 
an old oollege friend of my father’s oousin, 
which was how he came to get the presen- 
tation, it being vested in the Moreton family ; 
but the Squire had died rather suddenly some 
eighteen mouths ago, leaving only one child, 
•n orphan daughter, his wife having preoeded 
him in her decease, and as the guardian of the 
heiress, who had been educated abroad, he 
appointed his wife’s sister; a Miss Sophia 
Wartnaby, but who, though yet a spinster, 
was so far advanced in life that rite adopted 
the style of “ Mrs.” Wartnaby on “miming 
the management of the White House. My 
relative in his Correspondence, tor I had never 
™ted him el his own place, had impressed 
ate with the necessity of standing on good 
t^ with the Moteton fetaily, it may be in 
tita id#* of tap succeeding to the reverrion of 


the living when he ceased to hold it. Some 
vague hints were given of family eccentri- 
cities ; but no details were supplied : and as I 
had only arrived at tho village late on the 
Saturday night, greatly wearied, too, from a 
long journey, I had no time to pay a cere- 
monial visit. Next day, at both services, the 
big pew, with the oak frame draped with 
dusty red ourtoins, was occupied by two young 
ladies; but Mrs. Wartnaby herself was not 
present on either occasion. There was a pri- 
vate aisle leading to this pew, entered by a 
door on the opposite side from the vestry, so 
that I hod no opportunity of accosting the 
ladies either on their entrance or withdrawal. 
I had, however, learned from the servants at 
the parsonage who they were, and found that 
the fair-complexioned one was not, as I at 
first thought, the Squire’s daughter, but was 
her cousin, who also lived permanently at the 
White House. The snarling of a dog in the 
pew during the evening service, which did not 
seem at all novel to the scattered congrega- 
tion, and also the strange behaviour of Miss 
Moreton, whose dancing black ringlets made 
her every movement discernible, had naturally 
puzzled me ; and this morning, before pro- 
ceeding to pay my indispensable visit to Mrs. 
Wartnaby, I had purposely got into talk with 
the old clerk, not liking to push the inquiries 
too closely among the parsonage domestics, 
with whom os yet I was not intimate. Jen- 
nings’s conversation had not at all tended to 
reassure mo, and it was with a curious feeling 
of apprehension that after parting from him I 
hurried along the path over the two or three 
intervening meadows, and approached the 
large, dusky, grey stone mansion, half-sur- 
rounded with trees. The blinds, I noticed, 
were missing from some of the upper windows, 
which always gives a house a comfortless look, 
and that and the not very well-kept walks and * 
grounds made the place appear neglected. 
After waiting for a minute or two in the 
entrance-hall, while the servant-girl fetched 
an elderly personage, whom I knew from pre- 
vious descriptions oould not be Mrs. Wartnaby, 
and Whom I suspected to be Mistress Edith, I 
was shown into a kind of large parlour on the 
left-hand side, where I found a little woman, 
with white hair, partly lying ou a sofe, 
wrapped in a shawl, and with a small terrier- 
dog rising from the carpet near her. ' 

14 It was of no use her going to church, for 
she oould not profit anything, owing to her 
deefheaa/’Mw. Wartnaby said, in a pause of 
the dog’s barking, and the' little heed rite 
seemed to take of the in te rr upti on went to 
show that she must be veiy desf indeed. The 
clerk bad not mentioned fhfe circumstance to 
me, end though not a valid ground of excuse, 
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it was to some extent an explanation of her j 
absenoe from service. 

I shouted my regrets above the din of the 
yelping! end I could hear behind me as I did 
eo, suppressed laughter from the direction of 
the two young ladies. The fair-haired one was 
already in tire room when 1 entered, and the 
other had almost immediately followed me, the 
harking of the dog having, 1 suppose, given 
notice of the arrival of a stranger. Mrs. Wart- 
naby had rather hurriedly introduced me to 
both of them, making, however, a marked 
difference in the case of the heiress, of whom 
I should almost then have said she stood in 
some foar. 

“ Her nieces had told her I officiated yes- 
terday,” the old lady resumed, 44 so that she 
was aware I had arrived, and she should have 
sent me a message in the course of the morn- 
ing if I had not happened to call so early. 
She should be glad if I would come up at all 
times I felt it convenient, and if they could in 
any way help my comfort at the parsonage, 
they should be very pleased to do so. My 
good relative had laid them under so many 
obligations that it was incumbent on them to 
do anything they could, besides which,” she 
kindly added, “ being a clergyman, 1 was 
entitled to it on my own account." 

This was said with such an air of sincerity 
that bat for the surprising account 1 had re- 
ceived from Jennings of the lady's character, 
and the present singular incident of the dog, 
I should have got from it a most favourable 
impression of Mrs. Wartnaby’s disposition. 
As it was, I thought her niece had the merit 
of much greater frankness. 

” I don’t expect Mr. will have much 

leisure time," the heiress boldly began, and 
die unhesitatingly set me with her black eyes. 


”1 have the advantage, such as it is, of 
reckoning several years in addition to that 
age," I replied, speaking as coolly as I could, 

“ Ah, it is the white neckcloth, I suppose, 
which never suits some men, and a rosy oam~ * 
plexion also misleads, not being masculine," 
she remarked, with a shrill laugh, not shrink* 
ing in the least. I had no doubt my com- 
plexion at that moment was rosy enough ; for 
there could be no mistaking the intention of 
this ill-bred attack — it was purposely designed 
to annoy mo. Something, I felt, most be 
done, and at once. 

“You said just now, Miss Moreton, that . 
yon hoped 1 should be attentive in discharging I 
my sacred duties ; but I can have no prospect 
of success if those I come to labour among in- 
dulge in personal criticism, for which, as your 
remarks intimate, I am little suited." ][ 
uttered this as little offensively as I could, for 
I did not quite forget my offioo. 

14 1 can’t hear the talk. Would you turn 
this way, so that I can see your lips, Lydia P ” 
said Mrs. Wartnaby, who had for the time 
quieted the dog, and was leaning painfully 
forward, with one hand raised to her ear, 
trying to listen. 44 What is the subject, Mr. 

? ” aho asked, shifting her look to me, 

| her niece, who I now notioed had contrived to i 
hare her back turned towards the couch, not 
choosing to obey her relative Indeed, she 
( was fully occupied staring at me in a sur- 
prised kind of way, her brows knitting with 
' anger. Of course, I could not answer Mrs. 

Wartuaby's question, and I remained silent. 

I “ Let it drop, Lydia," somewhat tartly said 
i the old lady : 44 clergymen should always be 
! respected, and especially by ladies." 

14 Respected ! " sneered the young lady, 
whirling round ; “ they are not satisfied with 


“ Everybody is saying how badly the parish 
has been neglected for many years past. 
The rector has the plea of being poorly very 
often, bat those who have health and strength, 

■ - and all curates have those, I suppose— they 
ought to work hard." 

44 That was quite true," I said, feeling the 
Idoofi tingle to my ears, 41 and I was very 
sorry my relative was not more robust I 
was myself bl ess ed with health, and I hoped 
to he able to discharge the whole of my pas- 
toral d uties ." 

"Have you had much experience, Mr. 

F " inquired the nleoe, dancing her 

ringlet#. 

44 1 have been in fall orders format* than 
two yen*," I answered. 

"But I thought persons oould net be mode 
clergymen until after they were of age F" she 
defiantly arid, pretending to survey me eriti- 


that, they wish to be admired. Mr. is 

talking of hie personal appearance, and in- 
sinuates that I do not reoogniee it sufficiently." 

44 What ! " exclaimed Mrs. Wartnaby, star- 
ing in amazement at me, ae will she might 
do. 

“Lydia! " and now for njeerly the first time 
Miss Daley’s voice broke in. 44 It is a mis- 
construoticm, aunt," and the ftur-haired girl 
swept from the hearth to the centre of the 
room, her feoe as crimson as mine oould pos- 
sibly be, while her equal indignation had 
the farther advantage of her brighter eyes. 
44 Lydia introduced the topic, and she has un- 
fairly turned Mr. — — word*." 

4 * Oh!" burst from Him Moreton, who 
either was or pretended to be very much en- 
raged by this interference. "But I for g ot, 

Mr. may get ss much praise as he wsnts 

from you, You admire his eyes, I roooUset, 
and his mouth, you said, was likltfa* rooter's. 
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How dare you say I introduced it. Miscon- 
strue that ! ” and gliding rapidly up to her 
cousin as she spoke, she deliberately struck 
her with a clenched fist on her pale forehead, 
a swollen mark instantly showing where the 
sharp knuckles fell. Then, uttering a kind of 
scream, she made for the door ; but turned in 
the act of escaping through it, and presenting 
a face so distorted with rage it was almost 
devilish, she repeated the text of my Sunday 
evening's sermon in tones which, underneath 
their scorn, I could easily recognise as being 
intended to mimic my own, and then she added 
in a hiss, “ I hate you, and did on the first 
look I got of you ’ ” The door then closed 
after her with a loud bang. 

“Oh dear me ! Qo to Edith and let her 
bathe your face,” said Mrs. Wurtnaby, ad- 
di easing Miss l)aley, whose face on rooeipt of 
the blow first became ghastly pale, but as in- 
stantly, from chin to forehead, grew so flushed 
at the words which followed, that the mark of 
the bruise was nearly indistinguishable. The 
young lady hesitated for a moment, and turned 
towards me as if intending to speak ; she, 
however, oheckod horsolf and glided hastily 
from the room, without a word utterod. 

“ Uncontrolled passion is nearly the worst 
of evils, since it may bo the cause of almost 
all others,” I stammered, that being the only 
clerical common-place I could recall in the 
surprise of this unexpected scone. “It is 
scarcely a lass misfortune to those who are its 
agents than to those who suffer from it.” 

Mrs. Wartnaby had fixed her keen eyes 
veiy sorutinisingly on me, and as I finished 
she gave a gentle shake of the head, and I 
overheard her mutter, “ Though he is a 
minister, he is a very young man, too young 
for confidence in such a matter.” She ni gh*^ 
heavily once or twice while settling the shawl 
on her shoulders, and then said, aloud,— 

M I did not quite catch your remark ; but 
you mean it is vefy wicked of my nieoe. So 
it is, and I am sorry you should have such a 
reception on your first visit. The fits don’t 
last long, and she’ll be sorry for it, and wish 
to make amends. But— but,” and her look 
wavered a little, “ don’t take any notice to 
her afterwards of anything she does through 
Edith. You won’t care to stay longer now, I 
but you must not let this prevent you 
fcom calling on me.” 

I was not unwilling to take this last hint, 
and I rose, getting out .an observation or two 
by Way of making the best of it; but my 
rising was tbs signal for the ill-conditioned 
our beside Mrs. Wartnaby to recommence its 
fripiftg' Bio mistress tottered from the sofSs, 
ffc* noisy creature an her anns,ac- 
me out of the apartment, and 


through the hall to the door, without TmAing 
any effort to Bilence the dog’s furious barks 
until the very last moment, when a touch 
seemed to be sufficient for the purpose. 

“I am much in want of an adviser, heaven 
knows ! Come up now and then, so that I 
may know you better,” she said, hurriedly, as 
I stood on thagloorstep, and 1 could not avoid 
seeing the tears which chased each other down 
her worn cheeks. 

“ My relative, the rector, would wish me to 
be of any service that I can be,” I answered, 
bending towards her ear, the dog now perfectly 
quiet. 

“Thank you, we shall Bee. He was so 
often ailing that I did not like to trouble him. 
Good morning,” she added, retiring, and 
gently closing the door. 

I was completely bewildered by what I 
had witnessed on this first visit to the White 
House. Miss Moreton, who had displayed 
such an utter want of all feminine qualities, 
was a mere girl, not more, at most, than 
eighteen years old, and her cousin, whom she 
had so outrageously treated, was two or three 
years her elder. Prom some inquiries I made 
on my return to the parsonage, I learned that 
the heiress had been educated away from home, 
and that until her arrival with her aunt, a few 
weeks before the Squire’s death (which I have 
already said happened some eighteen months 
ago), very little had been seen of her in the 
village sinoe she was a child. The other niece 
made her appearance at the White House imr 
mediately after the Squire’s funeral, and had 
remained there since. Not an hour after my 
return to the parsonage, and while I was still 
pondering the matter, Mistress Edith was un- 
expectedly shown into my room. As soon as 
the servant had withdrawn, she uncovered a 
plate of very nice hot-house fruit, which she 
said she had been desired to bring down to me, 
with Miss More ton’s best compliments. Al- 
most before I had had time to collect a word 
of thanks, Edith dropped a curtsey, opened 
for herself the door, and was gone* This, 
like a great deal of the rest, was in strict ao- 
oordanoe with the old dark’s prognostications ; 
but it only made the whole matter mors and 
more perplexing. 

CDSAFT8B II. 

Tflg oak-waincooted, quaint-looldng va stl y 
of the small grey church was just as bright 
and ohserful a little room, as the study at me 
parsonage was gloomy and depressing My 
relative, the rector, seemed to have discovered 
this before me, for already some books had , 
been removed there, end were arranged on 
shelves in the oomer. I added to these a few 
fevonrite volumes of my own, and gave 
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Jennings instructions to kindle a fire there 
early every morning. I -was quite pleased 
with the arrangement, and promised myself 
that I should do my reading and writing there 
very comfortably. 

The sense of the vacant church at one’s 
back, in which the wind now and then mode 
solemn noises, and the view on* got through 
tike dismond-paned window of the graves in 
the yard, over which the gay sunlight was 
streaming, or else the sad rain falling, had 
a tranqudlising effect that favoured steady 
work* I quite enjoyed the picturesque privacy, 
getting a childish kind of pleasure from the 
thought that I should bo there alone, without 
the knowledge of anybody in the parish, except 
the parsonage servants and old Jennings. 
But this dream of undiscovered soelusion was 
very early destroyed. It was the third morn- 
ing after the events described in the previous 
portion of this narrative, and I was just com- 
mencing on the second head of what I in- 
tended for the Sunday evening’s discourse, 
when the vestry window was suddenly darkened 
by a shadow. Looking up, I was startled to 
see Miss Daley’s pole face pressed eagerly 
against the panes, her bonnet being pushed 
partially back, and her hand raised above her 
forehead, the better to enable her to peer 
through the sunlight. As I rose, she seemed 
to catch sight of me, for she started back a 
Me ; then she made a curtsey, and I could 
detest a motion of her lips, as if she were 
saying something, though what it was I could 
not distinguish. She, however, pointed 
towards the northern side-door of the church, 
and moved hastily away in that direction. 
There was no outer door to the vestry, which 
had to be entered from the interior of the 
church ; and the northern porch was nearest 
to the parsonage. I hurried to that entrance, 
the door of which I had locked from the in- 
aids after me, and on opening it I found the 
young lady already there in waiting. 

** I fear I am disturbing you, sir ? ” she 
mid, with most formal politeness, making 
another curtsey, and hesitating a little in the 
aet of entering. 

° My time it quite at your disposal. I oan 
fetch my hat in a moment, and will join you 
in the yard,” I answered, turning back 
towards the vestry. 

" No,” she vtgneiy mid, advancing into the 
ehnwh, and poshing to-fhe doer; ** you are 
the clergyman of the pariah, aad-~and we 
Oaght to come to yon for advice,” she added, 
clutching with one hand at the top of an ad* 
iohung pew, and speaking in an agitated 

' ** Yta. 1m anything the matter at the 
hftttsef 1 made a call yesterday* I did so 


early in the morning, but was told by Edith 
that all the ladies were engaged.” 

41 Wo could not see you. It is about that 
I am come, although my aunt does not know 
it. That is my reason for not walking in the 
churchyard; 1 might be notioed, sir. My 
aunt could not see you yesterday on account 
of Lydia, and she is no better to-day. Some- 
thing must be done with her,” the speaker 
impulsively added. 

14 You mean your oousin ? I sympathised 
with you most deeply in the violence 1 had 
tho pain of witnessing the other day,” I 
answered, much embarrassed. 

44 That was very little,” Miss Daley 
answered, with a quick blush, her hand 
going up instinctively to her forehead, where 
a faint discoloration, visible through the flush, 
still remained as a vestige of the blow. 44 1 
do not so much mind for myself ; it is my aunt 
whom she is fast killing.” 

44 You surely do not imply that Miss More- 
ton uses actual violence against your aunt, 
who is also her aunt ? ” I asked, in amaze- 
ment. 

44 She has done that ! Yes, more than once. 
But my aunt is being worn out by her ; she 
is fading every day, and gets weaker and 
weaker, all through her. She is murdering 
her ! ” and the speaker’s voice suddenly rose, 
her eyes lighting up with fierce excitement. 

“What can be doneP” J inquired, sooth- 
ingly. 44 If you will only tell me anything 
that I can do, I ” 

44 My aunt, sir, is a saint, a patient, for- 
bearing saint,” Miss Daley broke in. “Yet 
no one here knows it. She takes upon herself 
all Lydia's conduct, and makes the people 
believe that what good is done comes from 
Lydia.” 

44 Your aunt told me that your cousin soon 
got over her fits, and then repented, and was 
anxious to make amende.” 

44 1 felt sure she would tsU you so,” was the 
instant answer, accompanied by * hollow 
laugh. 44 That is why loams to you. I 
knew you, who are * man and * clergyman, 
would not let it go on, if you Vers made 
aware ofit M 

44 If you wiH only tell me what I can do,” 
I answered; 44 but I fear I have no influence 
over Miss Mbrutta. She said she hated me I 
Why, I do not know, since we Were peefoet 
stmfDgers. The present of fruit your house- 
keeper brought down that day showed she had 
repented of her rudeness ; but you — — ” 

41 1 tell you that she does not repent,” 
almost angrily intsmxpted my companion* 
14 The fruit came from my aunt, as all the 
ether presents do. Lydia repent!” ironically 
remarked the speaker. 
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THE UNSEASONABLE WORSHIPPER. 


“ The housekeeper said she brought it with 
Miss More ton ’ b compliments P” 

14 Yes; but pardon me. She would ask 
you, I know, not to thank Lydia for it, nor 
to take any notice of the present when you 
saw hor.” 

** So she did ; and your aunt did the same 
before I left your house ; for she said it was 
one of Miss Moreton’B peculiarities.” 

“ My good aunt sent you the fruit,” replied 
Miss Daley, with a shake of the head, tears 
coming into her indignant eyes. 44 She did it 
because sho wants to hide Lydia’s conduct, 
and to keep up the family credit. It was 
only the other week Lydia would have two of 
the poor cottagers expelled on account of their 
owing rent; and it was my aunt, not her, 
who got them into Farmer Seaham’s houses, 
and paid a year’s rent in advance for them. 
It is all my aunt, and Lydia knows nothing 
of it — nothing whatever, sir.” A light began 
to broak in upon me at this explanation. 

“You seem fatigued; seat yourself,” I said, 
for Miss Daley was very pale. She went past 
me into the broad aisle, and seated herself on 
a bench close by tho baptismal font. “ Did 
the rector know anything of this P ” I asked, 
feeling how helpless I, a young man, and a 
stranger, was in such a domestic matter. 

4 ‘No; or, at least, very little. My aunt 
would go to the grave without lotting any one 
know. But she shall not do so, for some- 
thing shall be done. Lydia grows worse ; 
she was not so bad when the rector was here. 
I think sho was a little afraid of him. The 
gentleman who has come to preach lately — 
tho curate, I think, from the next parish — I 
could not speak to him, for he was altogether 


44 Just so,” I answered. 44 My relative 
might have some influence over her, but I am 
a new-comer, and I cannot hope to have much. 
8o you wish me to see her, and-*— and reason 
with her P ” It was not unnatural, I submit, 
that I should hesitate, recollecting our first 
interview ; but I felt it was my duty, and I 
•dded, 44 1 will do anything you wish, for I 
am very sorry at your position. Would it be 
of any use sending the aooount of it to the 
motor, and getting him to write to her P ” 

“ Hot to Lydia, no,” she derisively replied ; 
“but, perhaps, my aunt would take some 
beed of what be said, if he wrote to her say- 
tog she had some duty to herself. Would you 
have a talk with Lydia P ” she hurriedly went 
on, looking fixedly at me. 

“H you wish it, it will be my duty ; butl 
tttok it Would, perhaps, be better if X had 
Jtojr aunt’s confidence,” I ventured to say. 
< When wo totoe pasting at the door, the used 
*mk etpiUssloiia Which you. have greatly ex- 


plained ; and I think it was only my want of 
age which prevented her advising with me. 
Could you not urge^your aunt to have confi- 
dence in me P ” 

44 My aunt has her own ways, and while 
she is making up her mind she will be worn 
to death. I will try that when I have an 
opportunity ; but something must be done at 
once. It would be of no use your seeing 
Lydia, unless you were very firm,” she con- 
tinued, quickening her speech. 44 She must 
be terrified, and she is a coward. If you could 
overawe her P ” and Miss Daley paused in- 
quiringly, in a very curious manner. 

44 1 can but explain to her the sinfulness of 
indulging evil tempers, and make an appeal to 
her conscience. You must not expect too 
much from me, Miss Daley,” I said, for a 
look of strong hopefulness had risen on the 
speaker’s foce. 44 1 have no authority of any 
kind to exercise.” 

44 You have strong bright 'eyes,” my com- 
panion strangely answered, gazing unreservedly 
into them. 

44 1 do not quite understand you,” I said, 
possibly a little embarrassed, for this most ex- 
traordinary remark sounded, in one sense, as 
a kind of personal compliment, though Mina 
Daley’s manner of uttering it soarcely sug- 
gested that that was intended. 

44 And your features are regular, and 
strongly defined,” she persisted, proceeding 
with her investigation. 44 1 am sorry you 
blush. If she sees you blush, there will be an 
end of your influence at once,” she added, to 
vexed tones. 

44 Exouse me, but the subject is Miss More- 
ton’s want of self-control ; and my features,” 
I wont on as jocosely as I could, M have 
already foiled to find fovour with her. I must 
rely upon the arguments and appeals which 
religion furnishes.” 

44 Arguments P It will not be of the 
slightest avail reasoning with Lydia. You 
must awe her into submission,” earnestly said 
the speaker. 

“ But I cannot pretend to any authority 
over your cousin,” I repeated. 

41 Do you not believe in the power of tile 
human eye over persons like Lydia P ” baked 
Miss Daley ; and ss she put the question she 
gradually rose from her seat, pulling hersrif 
up by the font, her gaze still flied on me. 

44 1 have heard of something of that kind hi 
certain oases ; but I know nc&ring of it, waA 
I certainly have no stab powto.” 

44 Oh, yes, you hate. Lydia thrank away 
‘from you when you answered her firmly in the 
parlour, dud it was your eyes which awed her. 
For a little time mtoe had some power otto 
her; but it must bo a matf i tepwperiy can- 
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trol her.-* Daring ibis speech Hiss Daley bad 
been scrutinising my face ; but she now lifted 
a trembling band and averted her look, as if 
to protect herself from some influence I was 
unconsciously beginning to exert ore r her. 

“ You are labouring under a delusion,** I 
said, again quite bewildered, but speaking as 
firmly as I could. “ I am not a mesmerist, 
and 1 do not believe in it. Hy duty, too, as 
a Christian minister, is to discourage you in 
such a belief, if you hold it. Persons, by the 
misuse of their own imaginations, may make 
it a reality, so far as they arc concerned, by 
yielding to a fixod idea on the subject ; but 
the notion is a most dangerous one. Why do 
you keep your look turned away ? ” 

“I will do as you bid me,” she slowly 
answered, and her frightened eyes turned 
tardily in my direction, as, with an expression 
of pain upon her face, she sank again upon 
the bench. 

“ I cannot engage in anything of this kind, 
Hiss Daley,** I boldly went on. “If you 
wish it, I will write to the rector, asking him 
to use his influence by letter with your aunt ; 
and 1 will also have an interview with your 
cousin, and appeal to her conscientious feel- 
ings. But I do not quite understand the 
position of affairs,** I added, chocking myself. 
“ What is it you wish your auut to do, or not 
to do ? She is Miss Moreton 1 b guardian, you 
mnsl remember. I am not sure that I com- 
prehend your ideas as to the condition of Miss 
Moreton. Your cousin is not mentally afflicted ; 
you do not mean that ? ** 

“Mr. Asnidge knows nothing about it. I 
think he should know, I cannot say what 
lawyers mean by being mod; I only know 
that we have no rest with her,” she answered, 
after a second or two’s pauso, speaking now in 
a very subdued tone. 

“ Who is Mr. Asnidge ? *’ 

“ He is the lawyer to the estate ; but when- 
ever he comes over Lydia is as mock as a 
baby; and I know my aunt will have told 
him nothing. Mad 1 I cannot say what it is 
ails her; bat unices some steps are taken 
something terrible will happen. She is fast 
killing my aunt, I say again, and that shall 
not be.** 

“The lawyer se a ms to me to be the very 
perso n to interfere,” I said, very glad that he 
aid been mentioned. “Your aunt sorely 
might confide in him ; he is the proper feanily 
advisor, and is hound to hasp inch secrets,” 

“She will teU no one,” a ad the epeaker 
jerked her head and impatiently tapped the 
floor with her foot. 


toted as you are to both parties, if you told 
Mr. Asnidge. I conclude he is a discreet 
man, or he would never have been appointed 
lawyer to the estate. Can I help you with 
him in any way Y ** I asked, thinking that that 
would be my best mode of interfering. 

“ Hush ! hark ! ’* suddenly said my com- 
panion, starting up, and clinging to the font. 

“ That is Trip’s yelp ; my aunt is coming to 
the church ! ’* Listening, I could hear a feint 
barking in the yard on the opposite aide of the 
church. “Good morning, sir. Excuse my 
abruptness, and I ought to apologise to you 
for intruding upon you at all ; but you are 
the only one I could take counsol with. I 
shall know when you are in the vostry by the 
smoke in the chimney. Good morning, sir. I 
am much obliged to you.” While speaking, 
she had humed towards the door by which * 
she had entered, 1 following her ; in tho door- 
way she turned to curtsey again, then tripped 
through the porch, and was gone. 

I hastily pushed-to the door, and turned to 
make for the vestry; but at that instant 1 
heard the private entrance leading to the 
Squire’s pew unlocking ; and to have regained 
the vestry I must have passed the head of 
that short aisle in full sight of Mrs. Wartnaby, 

: whose footsteps, as also the brushing paddle of 
her dog, I could now clearly distinguish. 
Acting under the impulse of tho moment, into 
the right or wrong of which 1 do not feel called 
upon to enter, for I had not time for thought, 

I hurried the other way, round the corner into 
the chancel, where the high monuments of tho 
Moreton tombs would oonoeal me. The dog 
began to sniffle, I could hear, as soon as he 
and his mistress got into tho body of the 
church ; and increasing his cry into a yelping, 
he ran, as I inferred, towards tho vestry, the 
door of which I had doubtless left open. 

“ What is it, Trip?” asked Mrs. Warfcnaby** 
thin voice, and the chancel echoes repeated the 
inquiry. 

Trip had given several load barks, which 
oould not fed to reach even his mistress’s ears. 
As she spoke he repeated them, the sounds 
indicating that he was returning from the 
vestry and hurrying along the aisle towards 
the northern porch-door. There* X suppose, 
he became aware of the rooent presence of 
Miss Daley, fer the barkings abruptly dropped 
into a kind of cry of recognition, and this, too, 
must have put him off from following hissoent 
of me any tether, fer, just as X had resolved 
upon advancing from behind the monument* 
to anticipate the embarrassment of bifag dis- 
covered by him, I heard him going vfrhistins 
back to hie m istress , whofS vote#, eft the sold 
something to him I could net make out* 
showed ue had gone forward into the body of 
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trembled a little. "Iam pinching for it, and 
it is only between me and my dead sister end 
her husband. Here, I thought, would be 
safer than at the house ; for I did not expect 
this.” 

Again her eyes flashed angrily, and almost 
savagely. 

44 I only heard the jingle of money from 
tKw distance ; I don't know where it is, fur- 
ther than I knew you were in the Squire’s 
pew, It is oert&inly safe from mo,” I shouted, 
emboldened by my own indignation. 

41 Follow me, you shall see it,” and turning 
about quickly as she spoke, she made some 
signal to the dog, at which he suddenly 
checked his nearly exhausted bark. 

I called out that I did not wish to interfere 
in the matter at all ; but either she did not 
hear me, or else she was determined on her 
own course, for she took no heed, but hastened 
along. I followed, repeating my protestations, 
and had only reached the head of the short 
aisle, when with Angers so shaking she could 
scarcely force the key into the lock, she once 
more opened the door of the great pew. 

44 Come !” she sternly said, looking round 
and noticing that I lingered ; “ now you have 
meddled in the matter, I shall hold you re- 
sponsible for its safety,” and she broke into a 
harsh chuckle, advancing into tho pew. 

44 It is altogether a misunderstanding,” I 
said, as I went forward ; but excited curiosity 
(for I will not scruple to admit it) chocked my 
intended explanation the next moment. On 
r eaching the pew-door I saw Mrs. Wartnaby 
crouched down in the far comer, where the 
seat ran along by the side wall, and she was 
then in the act of rolling back tho old carpet, 
having already tossed a hassock aside. Her 
next proceeding was to raise a square piooe of 
board from tho floor, revealing a small cavity, 
the original use of which I could guess at 
ouoe, — it had been made as a receptacle for a 
v e ss el containing hot water to keep the feet 
of some one-— most Likely the Squire — warm 
doling the service in winter time. But out 
of this hollow Mrs. Wartnaby now lifted a mo* 
demtely-axed bag* apparently of considerable 
weight; slipping off, rather than untieing, a 
string which fastened it round the top, she 
tamed back the aides of the bag till its glit- 
tering contents ware visible — a shining heap 
of sovereigns. 

44 This is all the secret I have; there is 
nothing else them,” she excitedly said, point- j 
ing to the hole. 44 1 put the money hem for 
safety* and there is nothing wiring in bring- 
ing it to God's house, for it is a poor orphan's 
only fortune. I am pinching to save it out 
ef sny allowance, without injuring anybody 
afee; and if fife Irish to know the exact sum* j 


there is now two hundred and forty- six 
pounds. The reason why I send tho dog on 
Sundays, is that I have trained him to sit on 
my hassock over it, and nobody has any right 
to enter this pew on week days, not even the 
rector himself,” she added, with angry eyes. 

" Certainly not, Mrs. Wartnaby; and I 
need not say I should never dream of doing 
so. If” — I eagerly went on — 44 if I could be 
of any help to you in the trouble you are 
Buffering, I Bhould be thankful from my 
heart” I said it most truly, for I felt keenly 
touched at sight of the old lady’s painful ex- 
citement. 44 Let me replace it for you,” and 
I wont forward. 

44 There, you have handled it, and I shall 
hold you accountable for it ! ” she nearly 
screamed, starting up and trembling with ex- 
citement 44 You are a clergyman, and the 
orphans have only God to protect them. I shall 
look to you for its safety. Yes, yes, I shall ; 
you should not have meddlod in it, but you 
have, and I shall look to you. Tho hassock 
does not stand thore, it goes right on it ; but 
just as you will, — it is you now. The money 
belongs to an orphan, I tell you again ; and 
God’s eye is on it. I'll leave you with it” 

And before I could answer a word, she 
hurried away from the pew, making for tho 
private entrance. 

I was utterly astonishod at this conduct, 
and calling out her name I hastily roso, and 
locking the door in which she had leit the 
key, to which I observed that another larger 
one was attached, 1 followed quickly. On 
gaming tho corner pillar, I saw her turning 
back from the outer door, which sho must 
have locked behind her when she entered, and 
had forgotten that when she left tho keys. 

44 Oh, you may as well keep them as me 
now,” she obstinately said, as I hold out the 
keys to her ; and then she stood aside as if 
waiting for mo to unlock her the door. 

44 It is unjust not to allow me to explain,” 
I answered. 44 1 must bring the keys to the 
house ; perhaps, you will then hear me P” 

" No 1” and she snatched them from me; 
and after, in a very agitated way, unlocking 
the door, she faced round: 44 You are ac- 
countable for it now,” she bitterly repeated, 
and then turned and walked hurriedly away* 
taking with her the keys, but leaving that 
door as she had left that of the pew, without 
relocking it. 

I followed her into the churchyard for some 
distance, but she ran more than walked, and 
I gave up the pursuit. Returning into the 
church I fastened the little eld door on the 
inside by putting a bench against it* and them 
went book into the vestry, where on the table 
lay my books and the idle sheets of paper. 
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Bat there was an end to all composition ; the 
partly -written sermon advanced no farther 
that day. . 

PYGMALION. 

Thi ffltut was ended with the dying day. 

The feast of Venus— slowly on the isle 
The shadows of the night came down, and all 
The viorld was dork beneath the folding star. 

The weary Cypriots slumbered. Ho alone, — 

Not unexperienced in woman’s wile, — 

Still waiting, saw three flakes of amber flame 
Flatth from the falling frankincense, and knew 
His iond vow granted by thr golden queen. 

In a far chambei, full of mellow light 
And burning odours, a loved unage lay, 

Lay, fair exceedingly, which os he gazed 
Still iaiier seemed to grow : a starry crown 
Circled its wai ing hair, with asphodel 
And jellow amaranth, and many a flower 
Of thousand hues, while on its whiter hands 
Were lilies white ns snow-, and amber tears 
Of the Hehades, — such ornaments 
As women love,— -and yet its beauty asked 
No aid from foreign ornament, but was 
Naked by far most fail , the while it slopt, 

Or seemed to sleep, upon a tasselled bed 
Of Tjrinn djo, with giey chalcedony 
Pur fled, Hnd jasper, lovely us a dream : 

Filling the deep air with hushed love it lay, 

The idol of his hands, and heart, and brain; 

With stony lips which seemed not stone, and limbs 
Their former teared to touch, so fur had art 
Concealed itsolf, lest the rude rhisel’s blow 
Alight wound them with imaginary pain. 

Qazing lie gazed, and all hi? hopes grew dim 
And fleeted like a shadow into air ; 

For still his idol moved not, yet appeared 
In set to move, but held by modesty 
From motion, and he preyed, and Venus heard 
Him praying not in vain, 
e • * • • 

Sudflcn his fingers sank into the stone, 

Softened as wax is softened by the sun ; 

The marble breast beneath his brooding bond 
Heaved os the heaving ocean, purplo blood 
Boat in translucent veins; those chilly lipa 
Disparted rosy ; warm and warmer grew 
That mouth alow waking into life and love. 

At last, the Uds revealed her wondering oyot, 

For the first time beholding love and light 
Together, in whose depths of sitont blue 
The early dawn he saw of fond desire, 

While on her cheek in myriad dimple* played,— 
As starlight on the undulating sea,— 

The mile of the immortals ; ns she wove 
Her trembting arms around him, to his ear 
The hoc x press! ve music, which before 
Bad slumbered in its tenement of stone. 

Woke Into Whispered murmur , 44 Thee I love.” 
J. Mi r. 

LOWNTON CASTLE, AND THE 
KNIGHTS. 

Th* bridge of Bromfield presents one of 
%*• email scrap* of lovely rural scenery 
Imre a str eng fagpreerion upon <m 
right hand, as wo pass 
»a 0k oth*? words, on the 


northern side, the river Oney, in it* way 
southward from Onibury, spreads out in 
shallow waters which, as they are agitated 
by a variety of accidents of locality, and 
broken by green islands, sweep along spark* 
ling and glittering in the sunshine, bordered 
by picturesque groups of trees and cottages. 
After passing the bridge it becomes deeper 
and darker, as it follows its course, in a 
channel oonfined between bonks of higher 
ground, upon which to the right the pictnr- 
I esque old church of Bromfield presents itself, 
and overshadowed by nearer trees and thicker 
foliage, until, at a distance of two or three hun- 
dred yards, it mingles its waters with those of 
the Tome, and proceeds towards Ludlow, from 
whioh we are now about two miles and a half 
distant. Bromfield is a remarkably pretty 
village, remarkable for its piotureeque timber- 
built cottages. After we have crossed the 
bridge, the road which turns to the left takes 
us by the churchyard, and by, the interesting 
old gateway -house, also of timber-work, of 
| the priory, a dependent of Gloucester Abbey, 
which once adorned Bromfield, and of whioh 
some of the masonry of the church is all that 
now remains, through Oakley Park, and along 
very pleasant lanes back to Ludlow. 

But we must leave these, for our way now 
lies up the course of the river Teme, and alto- 
gether away from Ludlow. As we proceed,, the 
prospects on each side became, if possible, more 
and more attractive, the road now bordered 
by pleasant green copses, and then lying open, 
and presenting to the right extensive and , 
varying views over a rich and broken country, 
bounded in the distance by the hills which 
rise from the valley of the Oney. Qp the left, 
our view is limited by the high ridge of 
Bringewood Chase, from which we were 
farthest distant at Bromfield, ’and whioh we 
continually approach as we advance towards 
Down ton, having below us the valley through 
whioh the Teme winds its oourse. A littie 
farther, and in the olose vicinity of Downtan 
Castle, we come to the Castle Inn, a pretty 
rural building standing in the midst of gar- 
dens, where ws may conveniently leave ei t he r 
home or oarriago. Nearly opposite the iun, a 
lane turns off from the main road to the lefh 
and oonducte us to the river, which is here 
crossed by a picturesque bridge* From this 
bridge, the view up the river is extremely 
beautiful! With Downton Castle crowning 4he 
heights on the right. Over the bridge, and a 
little up the bank of the river, .which here 
approaches closely to the feet of Bringewood, 
are the remains of, Bringewood Forge, m 
establishment intimately mixed up with the 
earlier fortunes of the distinguished family 
whioh has so long held these domains* - 


In the earlier half of the seventeenth oen- I 
tury, an estate named Castle Green, in the 
parish of Madeley, belonged to a gentleman 
named Richard Knight, who resided upon it, 
hot of whom we seem to know nothing fur- 
ther, exoept that there is every reason for 
believing that he represented a family of the 
name which had held a prominent position 
in S hr ew sbu ry during two oenturies, and one 
of whom reprosentod that* town in parliament 
in he beginning of the reign of Henry VIII. 
Bkhard Knight, of Castle Green, had two 
eons, Francis, born in 1640, and Richard, 
bom in 1668. The stirring period of the 
Commonwealth and Protectorate had tran- 
spired between the births of the two brothers. 
This second Richard Knight was a very re- 
markable man, and possessed of great energy 
and perseverance, which he threw into the 
iron trade, then a profitable field of specula- 
tion to those who understood it Perhaps, 
if we may judge from the situation of the 
estate, he may have been only following in 
the footsteps of his father, and it may have 
been the pursuit of this trade which caused 
the removal of the family from Shrewsbury. 
The second Richard Knight successively 
worked forges at the lower end of Coalbtooke 
Bale and at Moreton in the pariah of Shrews- 
bury, and finally the forge of which the re- 
mains are still to be seen at Down ton, on 
the hanks of the Teme, under Bringewood, 
besides poss es sing forges, and shares in forges, 
In Staffordshire and Worcestershire. The 
' fitness of Bringewood for the site of a forge 
will he easily understood when we consider 
that the fuel then used was wood, and this 
forge is mid to have produced iron of a very 
superior quality. The ore was brought to it 
chiefly from the dee Hill, and old Acts of 
Parliament relating to the turnpike trusts in 
this part of the country describe the carriages 
employed for the purpose. This Richard 
Knight was a man of peculiar habits, and 
many anecdotes of his eccentricity have been 
rem e mbere d . He settled at Bringewood about 
the year 1608, having taken a lease of the 
p ru pw fr for twenty-one years, of Lord Craven, 
to whom It then belonged, but before that 
term expired, he beoame its possessor by pur- 
chase, as well as of a considerable extent of 
other land adjoining. Bo died at a very 
adeemed age, early In the year 1746, and 
left* large p rope rt y, the reunite of hie own 
Meet end WUmm. 

Richard Knight married a daughter of Mr. 
Andrew Payne, of Shrewsbury, V ***** *» 
had four mm and several daughter*. It has 
lean a subject of frequent remark, how often 
finfi talents end fihtingufohing ehsruolteletiee 
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instead of the elder. This appears to have 
been the case with Richard Knight** second 
eon, Thomas Knight, bom in the year 1700, 
who entered the church, and held the two 
livings of Ribberford and Bewdley, in Wor- 
cestershire, though he resided at Wormeley 
Grange, near Hereford. He distributed to 
his two sons the favourite names of hie own 
family and of that of his mother, calling the 
elder Richard Payne and the younger Thomas 
Andrew. Thomas Knight died in 1764, when 
his two sons, both destined to become highly 
distinguished men, were left at the several 
ages of fourteen years and five. 

Richard Payne Knight inherited the Down- 
ton estates. He was a man of very superior 
talents, and at the same tinio of a refined as 
well as energetic mind, so that, although his 
early education had been much neglected, for 
he was never sent either to a public school or 
to the universities, he arrived at the distinction 
of being ono of the most remarkable classical 
scholars of his day. At the age of eighteen 
he began to learn Greek, and began to show 
that taste for ancient art which became fully 
developed in a visit to Italy shortly before ho 
came of age. Soon afterwards, when he was 
twenty-three years of age, he built for him- 
self a mansion at Down ton, in a castellated 
style of architecture, which at least displayed 
originality of idea. Down ton Castle was 
completed in 1776, and became from that 
time his residence. Four years later, in 1 780, 
Richard Pay no Knight was elected to repre- 
sent the borough of Leominster in Parliament, 
and in 1784 he was chosen for one of the 
representatives of Ludlow, which town he 
continued to represent daring twenty- two 
years. Residing in the midst of this pictur- 
esque country, Mr. Knight devoted himself to 
on earnest study of the beauties of natural 
scenery, and formed views which he was soon 
induced to lay before the world. 

During the century which WM now drawing 
to a close, tho principles, or we may rather 
say, the fashion#, of laying out gardens and 
parks prevailed. In the earlier part of it, 
the cold, formal champs and alleys of tress, 
shaved down to artificial whapee and outlines, 
which had risen to Its highest popularity 
in France in the reign of Louis XIV., con- 
tinued to prevail ; but with William Kent, 
who died in 1748, and who, by profoerion an 
architect, appears to have formed his taste 
partly in Italy, we first had what might he 
called an English style of landscape garden- 
ing: Xentfr style consisted in smooth bare 
lawns, out of which the house fees abruptly 
to display Ms architectural footers a. Thi 
arih oo l was at tac h ed by Gilpin and others, wkfi 
iaattjr gmv my to dhAh, vM tot* # 
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presented by Jemee Brawn, a man of some some general remarks bn the subject of teste, 
Intent, who had been originally a kitchen- and states his objections to all formal rules ter 
gardener, find who went popularly by the the character of the be&utiM. He then pro- 
the name of oeeds to apply 

'* Capability 11 his general 

Thrown. His i # *4v.. remarks to 

landscape and 
landscape* 
gardening, 
and to speak 
contemptu- 
ously of the 
principles laid 
down and 
practised by 
Humphrey 
Hapten. One 
of these was 
that the ap- 
proach to a 
man of great 
wealth ought 
to be by a 
long, winding 
road, which 
should be con- 
trived so as to 

at. Edmunds, Duwntun c«u< **<» 

who was bora tor sometimes 

in the year over emi- 

1762. Bepton’s stylo consisted in a great nances and sometimes down into valleys, in 
measure of a union of the previous schools, order that ho might be duly impressed with 
or rather of selections from each, and he tho vast extent of the landed property of hi* 
speaks of his immediate pivdecossor os M the host, and, in an account of his improvements 
immortal Brown.” It was in great repute at Tatton Park, m Cheshire, Bepton had sag- 
in the latter part of the last century, and ' gested that this effect might be heightened by 
Bepton was employed by the nobility and sculpturing his arms on milestones, &c. y within 
gentry in all parts of the kingdom to improve 1 the road. On this, Biohaxd Payne Knight 
their garden*.* There were still, however, remarks: — * 

some who were opposed to Renton's style, and 
umimm. ZnZ iuZir .uXupon 

ud not djrtant neighbour, UwUle Pnoe, of mounU U wn that new end*. 

Poxlogr. MMT Weobly. Jloth h»TO loft the But whr not nlhtr at the porter’, file, 
marks of their genius on their respective { H«nf up th« map of slimy lord's ssfests, 
setetsto Ttuui firo bu hungry rintora the pain 

Uvedolo Price mu the flnt to outer the To node o'er » man, miU. U «in f " 

8aU of public criticiem. Barty in 1 104, he _ . . . . • . i„ 

D^lee adrooeted by Brown, and atUofced aleo TUbmt W ee*t»ew«ybmrtme.«me 
(horn of Bepton. V«ry eoan after thu ip- u wl me it’, beet eqaeM or ft— a ■, 

pouted, in quarto, " The Lendeoape : a Didao- Whew iwn«ht eaten to wtMpate mntfe., 

He Poem, la three book*. Addxemed to Orhrin, thelaadee^pJeeeneeite the^ee. 

After eome ftuther oheernthma on tho OMUM 
mi«Slf 0 * m ' tohMu made —tar of piatmeeque yfV t, the author 

-JV? * „ * SyT proceeds to giro Us idea* of the pMnwrat 

Hmase. Bk «m» ien—enlli ««rreot sad a PP r0 *°“ — » genttemsal remdence 
rita vtfeeons,an4 it contains nee and pm* So let th' spproseh sad satnass ts your ptaes 
tejjaafjisatbsBt#, Iks author bsgins with Bi^y mflUss^andsiMmiiami 


the name of 
" Capability” 

Brown. His 1 - ^ 

system has 
been charac- 
terised as that 
of clumps 
and lawns, for 
it consist- 
ed mainly of 
clumps of 
trees scattered 
over extensive 
lawns, its art 
consisting in 
the effect pro- 
duced by tho 
arrangement 
of the clumps. 

Tho next im- 
prover was 
Humphrey 
Bepton, a na- 
tive of Bury 
8t* Edmunds, ^ m . 

, , f Pownt* 

who was bora 
in the year 

1762. Bepton’s stylo consisted in a great 
measure of a union of the previous schools, 
or rather of selections from each, and he 
speaks of his immediate pjwlecoasor as M the 
immortal Brown.” It was in great repute 
in the latter part of the last century, and 
Bepton was employed by the nobility end 
gentry in all parts of the kingdom to improve 
their gardens* There were still, however, 
some who were op p ose d to Repton's style, and 
none were move earnest in their attacks upon 
it than Richard Payne Knight and his friend 
and not distant neighbour, Uvedale Price, of 
Foxtey, near Weobly, Jioth have left the 
marks of their genius on their respective 


Uvedale Prim was the diet to enter the 
field of public criticism. Eeriy in 1704, he 
published his 11 Essays on the Ficforeaque,” 
m which he cri ti c is m with severity the prin- 
ciples advocated by Brown, and attacked also 
those of Bepton. Very coon after this ap- 
peared, hi quarts, “ The Landscape : a Didao- 
tie Poem. In tinea hooka. Addxemed to 
Uvedale Pries, Bn, By R. P. Knight" 
This poem, which Is by no mesne devoid of 


hen at 


r am tehees made a erector t?TH*~ 
tea at Ito ajyaranaa than Prioe’e , 


Hmmhnl Hii vena is aenerallv o o rre c t and i PP™** w 1 P® 
toka Tto a w uu , « | ft oontata. llae. end pae- So kt th' unmaih 
Wjiulliwk. Ito author beuiar^ith »i*Uy eo 
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But still i oatrieaa, «t*y ourvss proceed, 

Through the rough thicket or tkt t flowery neidj 
Till, bursting from mo deep-embowered abode, 

Souo Borrow valley, or mo opening glade, 

'Well nixed end blooded in the seme, yon show 
The stately mansion rising to the view. 

But nixed and blended, ever let it be 
, A mere component part of what you aee. 

But if in solitary pride it stand, 

*Tls but a lump encumbering the land, 

A load of inart matter, eold and dead, 

TV excrescence of the lawns that round it spread. 

To illustrate farther his views, Mr. Knight 
has hem given two large plates, one a view 
of * handsome mansion, surrounded by patches 
of tmea growing in picturesque forms as natore I 
shaped them, with a pretty stream flowing | 
below end crossed by a rustic bridge; the j 
other representing the same view, with the 
trees out up into formal dumps, the stream j 
turned into an equally formal canal, crossed 
by a Chinee© bridge. The contrast is cer- 
tainly strongly in favour of the first. Oar 
author continues to insist cm the advantage of 
preserving unadorned the beauties presented 
by nature, and speaks with contempt of the 
practice of the new landscape- gardeners, repre- 
sented especially by Humphrey Bepton : — 

Hence let us team, in real scenes to trsre 
The true ingredient* of the punter’* grace ; 

To lop redundant parts the eonm rehne, 

Open the crowded, and tbs scanty join. 

But, ah ! in vain ae e yon fan tactic band. 

With charts, pedometer*, and rules in band, 

Advance triumphant, and alike lay waste 
y forma flf nature, and the works of taste ! 
^f^lemwvc, adorn, and poli*b, they prof*** ; 

Bat shave tha goddess whom they come to dries ; 
Level gash broken bank and shaggy mound, 

And fejhiee all to one unvaried round ; 

One aval round, that erer gently flows, 

Nor term* abrupt, nor broken colours knows ; 

But, wrapt all o’er in *terla*Uuf green. 

Makes one dull, vapid, tntoeth, and tranquil scene. 

The pleasures of retirement in these scenes 
where nature reigns uncontrolled are dwelt 
upon in the following beautiful lines : — 

Let me, retir'd from btu'neas, toll, and strife, 

Close amidst books and solitude mr life , 

Beneath yon high- brow’d reeks in tiuckit* rove, 

Or, meditating, winder through the grove ; 

Or from tbs eavsns, view the noontide beam 
Dance on the rippling ef the lurid stream, 

While the wild woodbine daagiee o'er my head, 

And various flowers ar o und frdr frsgfsnee spread ; 

Or where, 'midst scatter'd dues, foe op'ttbtg glade 
Admits the well wil'd tints of tight and shads ; 

And, as tha day's bright colours fade away, 
feet show* my devious, solitary way ; 

While thtak'ning gteoms arwnad mm efosly smsed, 

- #hd gUmm'ibf sunbeams gild tfcsuwmtfWflhM; 
Then, homeward, as I mu* taring wore along, 

Thu nightingale begins his ev'nuig song ; 

Cfesentitof a requiem to departed light, 

Thai smeetheo foe laves dm of table right 


I need only mention here that in the second 
and third books of this poem, the author 
enters further into the details of the subject, 
and treats of the species of trees beet cal- 
culated for producing different picturesque 
effects. 

It may well be supposed that when men 
like Richard Payno Knight and Uvedale Price 
attack so boldly tho opinions which then gene- 
rally prevailed, they would rouse up a host of 
opponents. Pint of these stands the land- 
•cape- gardener Itepton, who published his 
reply to the remarks of both in a letter to 
Uvedale price, in which he complains of the 
rudeness of some of the remarks which had 
been made in “The Landscape." Price replied 
in a long essay, also in the form of u letter, and 
Knight, in the introduction and notes to 
another edition of his poem, which he pub- 
lished in the following year,* 1695. The con- 
troversy was embittered by the politics# 
feelings which raged so fiercely at that time, 
for Richard Payne Knight was a decided 
liberal in his politics, and ho was coarsely 
attacked and even calumniated in many of the 
reviews, and in pamphlets, some of the latter 
written in doggerel rhyme. His attempts to 
reform public taste were treated by some of 
his assailants as another display of his radi- 
calism. Tho warmth of the dispute, however, 
soon began to suhstd©, and in the following 
year, 1796, he published another didactic 
poem — for didactic poetry was then rather in 
fashion— entitled, "The Progress of Civil 
Society,” m which, from its subject, he natu- 
rally gave greater hold to hi* political assail- 
ant a. In 1805, he gave to the public the 
most important of his writings of this o la es — 
"An Analytical Inquiry into the Principles 
of Taste." At the close of his poem on M Tho 
Progress of Civil Society," the author again 
tells u* of his affection for the beautiful 
scenery of Down ton : — 

Here, on tby *b*dy bglko, psttarfd Toms, 

If ay H woven Mow its Inst p e tto dream { 

Hero maj these oaks in Ufa's foil glimmer shad 
Thetr sober shadows o'er hU drooping held, 

And these fair Dryads whom ha sung la errs 
Howard tbnr poet with s peaceful grsvs ! ” 

Let us return frost this di gr es si on to ms* 
tinuo our muraxaian* A very short walk 
from the CasUe In a brings us to the 
of Downton CesUo, which is approached by 
a drive preeenting oertainly none of that 
artificial display which Humphrey Bepton 
recommended end Payno Knight so earnestly 
eoadsentted* The building auaware very wall to 
the brief description given by ite founds* mhie 
44 Analytical Inquiry into the Princtyfoe ef 
Taste.** °2t4e now mere than thirty yefo 
etna# the author of tide laquiiyvsn^red ha 
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build a bouse ornamented with what are oalled 
Gothic towers and battlements without, and 
with Grecian oriliqgs, columns, and entabla- 
tures within ; and though his example has not 
been much followed, he has every reason to 
congratulate himself upon the success of the 
experiment; he having, at once, the advantage 
of a picturesque, and of an elegant and con- 
venient dwelling, though lees perfect in both 
respects than if he had executed it at a 
matnrer age/' The character of this building 
will be sufficiently understood by our view of 
it, which represents the entrance towers, which 
are, I believe, partly the work of its present 
proprietor. The Castle is, as we have seen, 
entirely modem, and without any very distinct 
plan, except the grouping together of a number 
of embattled towers, which form a picturesque 
object on the top of the hill. Internally, it 
is a very commodious dwelling, furnished with 
all modem conveniences, and especially with 
a large circular dining-room nearly thirty foot 
in diameter, which occupies the entire square I 
tower placed near tho middle of the front, with j 
a domed ceiling, crowned by a lanthom, from i 
which chiefly it is lighted. Tho rooms are j 
large and elegant, and contain some valuable 
paintings by the old masters. The great at- 
traction of Downton Castle lies in the beau- 1 
tiful walks along the banks of tho rivor, which 
display visibly the taste for natural scenery j 
taught in the poem just quoted. 

Downton Castle stands on the summit of 
a bank which rises to an elevation of ubout 
a hundred feet above the bed of the river. 
If, instead of entering the private grounds 
which surround the house, we take a lane 
which runs immediately under them, it will 
load us down to a bridge. Tho bod of the 
Temo, between Bromfield and this bridge, 
lice, as already stated, in a valley, and is 
bordered by tolerably high banks, which, on 
one ride, gradually dope upwards into the 
hill of Bringswood. Above the bridge, the 
valley changes into a narrow ravine, or chasm, 
formed by some primeval oouvultion of nature, 
and the river runs down rapidly over a rooky 
bottom, pent in on eeeh side by heights which 
sometimes present themselves in the form of 
vast masses of perpendicular rock. We pass 
over the bridge* and immediately on the other 
ride a email wicket leeds info the walk origin- 
ally laid out under the direction of Richard 
Bayne Knight, which runs at a little elevation 
along the ride of the deep hill which here 
forms the bank of the river, and which is 
riofoad above and below with thick copse. At 
a short distance from the entranoe, foe path 
passes through a cavern ef seme magnitude, 
msdar am overhanging mam of rock, on 
M SW g h g frumwfckh foe eoenery of the river 


bursts upon us in all its picturesque beauty. 
As the path winds round the side of the hill, 
this scenery presents a oontinual change, foe 
river at one time rushing with violence through 
a narrow channel between precipitous rocks, 
at another settling into a dark and quiet pod, 
surrounded by woods which rise from its vary- 
ing outlines. Seats are placed at some ef 
foe most beautiful points of view, on which 
the visitor may rest and enjoy them. At a 
distance of somewhat more than haif-a-mtte 
from the oave, we come to an open mom- 
house, famished with seats inside, and situated 
in a remarkably beautiful position. Before 
us, looking up the river, stands a mBl, known 
as foe Hay MSI, at which, when our sketch 
was taken, the rim was cross ed by a pic- 
turesque alpine bridge, which, alas! has now 
disappeared, oanfod away a fow years ago by 
a flood. This oSjeet added so mush to the 
beauty of foe scene that it is rineerely to be 
hoped that ere long it will be restored. A 
room attached to foe mill is said fo have been 
a favourite place of resort fo Richard Payne 
Knight, when he sought fo study in solitude. 
After wo pass the mill, foe road turns off from 
the river, to return to it again a little higher 
up, at a spot where it is crossed by a bridge of 
one arch, called the Bow Bridge. A lane runs 
house up the hill to the village of Downton, 
usually called Downton-on-the-Rock. As we 
advance from the Bow Bridge, a little higher 
up the stream, a long extent of late* per- 
pendicular rook faces the river; mMfc 
has now been considerably broken foflKw' 
the process of quarrying. From fori^riUQe 
we may walk back across the park tip Down- 
ton Gastlo. 

Many, however, will prefer returning foam 
tho llay Mill by the same path whiohled them 
to it, for it presents in the way back almost a 
new series of changes of scenery. Or, when 
the Alpine bridge was standing, they might 
have crossed over to the other side of foe river, 
and at a short distance from it, two paths 
branch off, one leading up the hill to foe castle, 
the other running down foe bank of the river 
fo the foot of the bridge by which we first 
crossed it 

In 1810, four years after he had le U n qi ashid 
his seat in the House of Oommons, foe love of 
solitude gained so for upon Mr. Payne Knight 
that he relinquished Downton Oastie fo his 
brother, Thomas Andrew Knight, and retired 
fo a cottage in another part of fos grounds. 
Ha died in 1834, and be queat hed his fine col- 
lection of works of Ovarian art, foe value ef 
which was estimated at 40, 000t,fo the British 
Museum, of which he had been apfrinftsd a 
trustee in 1614. 

Thomas Andrew Knjgfct pommmd foe same 
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lffM for tt* stndy of MKiw mi his brother ; gaxded at the father of modem English horti- 
bnt it tosh • non practical, sad therefore culture, and to him science owes many of the 
atom useful diseetron He may be justly re- most important disooverios in vegetable phyri- 
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mopflttOilMi the views and opinions which . Thomas Andrew Knight had a wider field and 
n rigN ^ rf ftth him wen, in almost every greater means of pursuing his labours, which 
inrtsmfflyjtr wards confirmed sad accepted, he panned with unflinching energy until hie 
MMftoi m owe seme of fit c h oices t j death, at a vesy advanced age, in 1888. On the 
Varieties of the apple and other fruits, which 1st of daandry, 1811s Mr. Knight was elected 
wen produced in the gardens of Elton end ! yrendmt of tin Horticultural Society, n dSs~ 
Itownton Oeaflo. He reorived hie earlier edn- 1 Agalfood ofioe, which ho continued to hold 
cotiMi in the school at Ludlow, and was on- daring the rest of his life. ThflMas Andrew 
tend atBaUol Collage, Oxford, where he noNr Knight had a eon and tone daughters; the 
rimwad say gnat attachment to university * former, a young man cf vtoygHMt jsemtoo, 
stadia^ bnt an extraordinary memory and gnat mat with a ptematete dtofh for Mtf , hy an 
natural talents snpphed m come meaaun for accident srtrfisaboa^&itf’tim^dfOown- 
fba wanted doee leading. In 1781, ha married f ton with a fiM # III Hum 

and eettled at Elton, where, although poasees daaghton, nisiliillillipjpWilti fill Tftlltolii 
in* then a limited income, ha already entered Bouse BoughtotLlwiWwf Maaton All, Ml 
npon hie cansr of ex pe rime nts in horttenl- anydriMnn. aid tow Mato* a e n thaPwnttmi 
tanl and vegetahle edenoa with the gnatset Osetle iililiitlt||Minti<irihrliliM> 
ardour. had bean for turn petto ooeuptod hyisfooito. 

In 1797, he eammittod to the pseai Ue first It to hardly aiastorry to add jjto mt HTto* 
week, a treaties on the outturn of the apple ossston tothaywfWtg, A.Eiitofoliirftilmil 
nhd too pear, which aeon became one of the the name of KtogM, * name 
toost popular boiAa of its ctoes, aad baa aatoid vtoold indeed hd* matter of MMHIV Wl4f 
fomm g h n great wander of edHbns. Among Downtec Castle teoeld be iip aaat ld. Mrt|* 
htomnfinr and meat inttemtoftfanda weto &t ready totimstod, Mm HitogMin'lMpt '•lii ; 

wtiiuitt rtjbcwlkfr* ir 

IhaOaatto, IWtoto totamtoi l 

I Li .,iJ^ h Aiirtlnih 
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HEVER COURT. 

BY R. ARTHUR ARNOLD, AUTHOR OF “RALPH,” Ac. 


Q 1 IJlPTER X. CLARA. 

R iiiigwoll. Be- I 

irtyard of the 
i rarely unoo- 
te vehicle of 
»ller, and the 
ad, this well- 
ewung on a j 
e own ; while j 
green beneath i 

seemed to warn irreverent wheels 
from too familiar an approach to this emblem 
of hospitality. 

For miles round, and far to right and loft 
along the high road, the Smithsons were con- 
sequential people, hr more important among 
waggoners and drovers than almost anybody, 
except perhaps the last notorious murderer. 
This was because everyone knew them, and 
they formed a common subject of conversation 
for passing acquaintance, and not unfrequently 
a ground of introduction. Tom Smithson, 
“ old Tam,” as ha waa familiarly called, had 
hut reoantly died. He waa still spoken of as 
a M vary ’spoctaMe man, a rare judge of a 
glass o' ale,” hut Kn. Smithson was most 
often the subject of conversation. If the 
Speaker were favourable, she was a 1 4 oomfor’ble 
'Oman, with alius a word to say for herself, 
ay, an* a sharp un toe;” hut if perchance ha 
had rudely felt the force of Mrs. Smit hs o n’s 
tongas, ah* w*s 11 Mother Smithson, as wam’t 
none too good, and tbrowed all her money on 
to that these gal o’ beam.” 

(tm Pmithsrm was a ni ece of tha landlady 
«l *U Wkito Bhmi Aihtdlmte mm 
pears an^ orphan, jum! had occupied a pooitisw 
* mUwm'i fcwUjr ht St n 
wabf.to<lh» wMi km wmW mA wwt 
Barety iulssd dotho m^mi^ of tha tgK 
Mm tNMbw SgMMC Wm ftv 

9m km* kmkmM tmg Uma% ***** 


and intoxicating. She is just now approaching 
the door, apparently returning from a walk. 
Through the gauze of her short “ fall,” her 
dark rich brown eyes shine out as if they 
were unveiled, and her massy Mack hair 
matches well with the bright red feather in 
her hat She is well dr ess ed, baa a firm, 
graceful step, and a foot and ankle, the 
first sight of which condones the coquetry 
of the looped-up Mack silk dress, and rather 
short and very highly-coloured petticoat Her 
face is beautiful ; hut at this moment she is 
paler than usual, and the lower part of her 
face, which hae its bad features, appears 
somewhat heavy end prominent 

Paying no attention to the ahy nods of one 
or two men standing about the door. One 
walked hastily through the house end up-statin 
to her own room. When the door waa shut 
and looked, she seemed to free herself from an 
effort of self-control too great to he long 
endured. 

“ Fool,” she exclaimed, flinging off her hat 
and mantle, M what a fool lam!” Then hor 
bps quivered with an emotion pnrtwdhf 
tears, but Clara shed few tears, and htofigyto 
now defied the suspicion. 

She was staring at herself in hm^MKmg* 
glaas, conscious of every good point in her 
rounded figure ; her face was fresh flushed 
with shame and anger, with jealousy, for aha 
was in her thoughts now comparing bar flue 
face with that of another girl about her own 
age, whom but a half an hour nnoa she had 
seen riding with a young gentleman tit a 
wooded lane not for from her aunt's door. 

“How I do hate her!” aka muttered, and 
then stepping quickly to a drawer, aha took 
out a photograph of a very young man, 
standing, hut certainly not at ease, in the 
uniform of a yeomanry regiment. His foot 
bore just tbs pencilled promise of a mono 
taebo; bis features were regular, hsadsetno, 
and manly, but refined anther than etrosg. 
Hie eyssoouldseaieoKy provoof euobdeepwltra* 
marine as the photographer's axtist bad given, 
to them, but tbe sun eenlfl not bate haaa an 
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It fM a wretched performance, and the his manner, even towards his wife and child. 
trampar%gilt frmm in which h was sot was Ho and Sir John had been companions and 
remindful of the itinerant artist; but on- friends in youth and early manhood, and 
dently it was one of Clara's greatest treasures, many strange stories were whispered through- 
As her eyes fell upon it, a p a s sionate, longing out the neighkimrhood as to the reasons 
Jore seemed to overspread her oonntenance ; which made Mr, Frankland so very unoom- 
she appeared to have forgotten her jealousy, municative. 

In a tone of relenting languor, 41 Edward” But one fact was so well known in the 
kA her lips. Then, as if her xeoent anger village, that it had oeaeed to be thought a 
again s we pt across her mind, she clenched the soandal. There was no doubt that Will Camp- 
tittle portrait, and flinging it to the ground, bell, who was better known as M handsome 
ilifaprif and s t am ped upon it till her sharp Will," was a son of the late Mr. Frankland. 
bra ss- armed heels had pounded it into an His mother was well remembered by the 
in dis t in g u ishaMe rain. Bingwell gossips. Amy CsmpbeU was the 

"Why does he— -how can he love that pretty daughter of the village schoolmaster, 

straw-faced little ” But Clara was in who brought her lather to grief, and at length, 

too groat a rage to be able to find the epithet it was add, to his grave, by running away 
she washed to apply to her rival. And just from him with the young Squire. After a 
new the sound of hones' feet cantering along year's absence, during which her friends had 
the road outside her window, gave another no tidings of her, and only suspected, from 
direction to her thoughts. J previous gossip, her intimacy with Mr. Frank- * 

She flew to the window just in time to re- land, she returned to Bingwell with her baby 
oeive a laughing nod from a young man, , boy. She was lovingly received by her tether, 
evidently the "Edward” of the photograph. * who was in his last illness. Hover Court was 
Hsritotfeg how to acknowledge it, she saw then in the care of the housekeeper, and tinin- 
% the quick tuna of the young lady, at whose habited by any of the family until Mr. Frank- 
side he was riding, that he had spoken of her. land's subsequent marriage with the mother of 
Shrinking from the recognition of the face she Edward. Amy had no story to toll, or would 
hated, tibxa stepped backwards until they tell none ; she said she had not been married, 
had pa ss ed out of sight. j but the avowal was evidently made with great 

" I never thought of having him myself ; reluctance ; that she had quarrelled with Mr. 
but if I don't, you sha’n’t, Miss Lucy Denman, Frankland and left him; that she never wished 
X frig prevent that” ; to see him again, and that all rim feared was 

Agd after this vindictive resolution, Clara lest he should take her boy away from her. 
Smoothed her hair, and went down-stairs to ( But her health was very feeble, her beauty 
join her aunt in the parlour of the inn. * faded ; and before Mr. Frankland saw his 

. home again, the and her tethsr had died, 
awaram ™ 14 uaxpfaib bvjzt of fearing little Will in charge of a neighbour, 
botowkll. { who pronafeod to be " a mother to him.” And 

Hbvsb OoittT had been the residence of ( it was rumoured that on her death-bed aha 
file Fnmkiands for oentnriea. But the house had made strange confessions, 
bad been rebuilt about a hundred years ago, j Perhaps it was not Mrs. Pricketfs fault 
and waa one of those roomy, square, rod- that Will had become the notorious rowrii 
bricked mansions which one a sso ci a t e s with . m&A of the village, fibs was a woman who, 
tminmta wealth, high respectability, and great ; as she described keroelf, "got her own livin' 
mm fnst h The year's mourning, which was by doing a bit o' nutate', and a bit o' charin', 
WtefeWiiy in the femily for the departed and what sot, though aha had a hit o' money 
AM nad jroariy been accomplished fertile 1 ae her old man tofthar, when he was took bad 
trihmrif the V young Squire,” as the present and died with fee few. 1 * * But ifrs. Pricket* 
imMMmftfriWL Mr. Edward Frank- I had a stronger eanec of nafeiroi rights than of 


feadU wfems jTO jrovo setn riding past ths 1 sslf-intaroat, and vary early in will's life 


HJKUte timri'ilM 




m none P» «• Mtf-tetarart. and -mj mhjt “ wui't um 
to with fcio vidovod had qutmUad with mm. FronUoad, vto did 
ia ttoTillago «rid not otottot to otodM oMo a io t o in Mry vny 
■C«m«*w,tovos vMhhar«UM, aad aoMtor tho pood WMh* 
m, ft* d onghtw of vwmm aor tbo Mr *<m noMlo lw 
ii Wood «ad m opto oflktton. U nor to «wfag to tVo Mo o— 
Nhdotlftfc fto i l) ’ oh— ,ovdton *M f faton t^«hMi«.ftMtolt 

m otJMr fcutood dwnpo MtotoiM* (M | tor Jkmf tod to* 
HtbM-dMbhkl tfcoo mottod to Mv. VmoUaad, itot voted, vn* 
toto,'iHa,vd tod mmkmdr ytofo. «Md»1wa m dto 
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regarding them, to some extent! no defrauding 
him of lu* natural rights. 

His dealing footer-mother set down all his 
faults as due rather to his tether than to him- 
self, and she seemed ready to make any sacri- 
fice rather than that he should be in any way 
dependent on the Franklands. Time after 
time Mr. Frankland had made Will offers of 
employment upon his estate, or of recom- 
mendation to obtain a situation elsewhere. 
But Will repulsed them rudely. “ He was , 
quite contented where ho was,” he said, and 
“ Why didn't the Squire want to send Master | 
Edward away?” and so he had continued 
lazily to term the dozen acres of land which 
Mrs. Prickett held of Bingwell Manor. But 
it was not upon twelve acres that Will had 
become the best shot in the country round 1 
Bingwell, nor on the profits of his husbandry 1 
that ho kept a test-trotting mare and a oouple 
of lurchers. Indeed, it was well-known that 
Will was a deer-stealer and a poacher, and 
one of Mr. Frankland's most vivid troubles 
had been lest he should find his son brought 
as a prisoner before him as a magistrate. 
But this had never happened. ' 

There were, however, two subjects upon 
which Mrs. Prickett '* had words ” with Will. 
He was not an idlo, ignorant, rustic sot ; on 
the contrary, ho was cunning, cool, reserved ; ’ 
he was never seen to be " the worse for 
liquor,” but he was incorrigibly lazy ; with 
immense powers of enjoyment, but little of 
the honest energy of acquisition. Mrs. 
Prickett would have had him search every j 
parish registry in England in the hope of 
finding evidence of his mother’s marriage, ! 
She was never tired of soolding him ter his ! 
indolence in this matter; nor did she patiently 
listen to his yawning assuxenoe that 44 mother 
wouldn’t ha* died without saying something 
about it, if thsre’d been any wedding.* 1 But 
Will had nothing to plead ter himself when she 
tsted him ter hie frequent visits to the White 
Hone. Whenever she eaw Will making 
an extra-fine toilet, she broke out at him. 
For Mrs. Prickett had long ago fbund out 
WtH*a secret She knew that he loved Clara 
Smithson— or, to say wonhipped her, would 
be more c orre c t When his teeter-mother 
told him Okra 44 would never have him ae he 
wee,*' the ead, o on eriou s truth went coldly 
home te Will's heart And when she followed 
this shaft up by another, directed at Glare's 
extravagance and expensive habits, saying, 
that they would M both be in the workbus hi 
a monte if they was married,” Will couldn't 
venture to contest tee tMftb of the mnaik. 

I ft S L P r i e ke tt'e ftemd and counsellor was 
Mb Mttemv Ik* pariah dark and sexton of 
SfaWmlL Mh*y ead many a time they h ad 


talked together as to the possibility of Will’s 
legitimacy. And Mr. Pitcher, white faith in 
parish books was profound, often found him- 
self thinking of it while he turned the modify 
pages of the Bingwell archives. About a 
month ago he had received a visit finite a 
smart lawyer’s clerk, representing a firm in 
Gray’s Inn, who wished to refer to the re- 
gistry oonoeming the births, marriages, and 
deaths of a family named Talboys ; and Mr. 
Pitcher, thinking the opportunity too good to 
be lost, hazarded a question as to M whether 
there was parish darks in Lunnun ? ” 

Mr. Gribble, representing Messrs. Surcharge 
and Stamps, Who had long since won his spurs 
as 44 a sharp young man," very soon saw that 
Mr. Pitcher had a purpose in his questions, 
and the conference ended by Mr. Gribble 
paying a visit to Mrs. Priokett, and leaving 
her with the conviction that somewhere, pro- 
bably in London, might be found the certificate 
of Mr. Frankland's marriage, with Amy Camp- 
bell. Mrs. Prickett had given him no retainer, 
but her manner had been so mysteriously con- 
fidential, she had so suspiciously impressed upon 
him the necessity of secresy, of avoiding all ad- 
vertising, of not giving the least publicity to 
his inquiries, which might reach the ears of 
the family, that as Mr. Gribble walked back to 
the railway station smoking a penny cigar and 
swinging gaily a sixpenny walking cane, be 
thought more and more that there was some- 
thing in it, that “ the old woman could my 
more if she liked : ” in fact, he felt that be 
44 had got hold of a good thing,” and would 
spare no trouble in his search for evidence. 

CHAPTER III. ISAAC AJTD ISHMAEL. 

41 You will ooine in and see mamma P you 
must,” said Lucy, as she and Edward Freak- 
land rode up to Sir John Denman’s house. 

They had met accidentally in the oourse of 
an* afternoon ride. Friends from childhood, 
there was an undefined feeling between teem 
which on Edward's part seemed to be rapidly 
ripening into love, nor did his attentions ap- 
pear to be altogether disagreeable to Lucy. 

41 1 have so essayed my ride,” she said, at 
Bdwsid assisted her to dismount. 

44 And so have I, thanks to our meeting hi 
Bowton Lane.” 

44 Ladies are exempt from tbs nsoessify of 
giving le sso ns ;” and Lucy smilsdaod Washed. 

“ Not where the happiness of ctem is con- 
cerned,” said Edvard, in a tone which seemed 
to*he unintentionally ca rious . 

However, Luc^wm tee busy hi giving a 


find pat to her boras'* note to eater# tebt 
question, sad When this operation was egdad, 
tee gathered up fcs* shifts end preceded Ed** 
ward teto tes pte ea ms # Issfylteeman, who 


once a vmm 
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tu 44 very glad indeed to too him.” Thou I 
turning tqjfrar daughter, — I 

" Pm oo sony yon wore out. dear ; Lord 
Nantwich and his aisteor have been hers. Sweet 
girl Ethel is! They had ridden over from 
Droptan, I believe, with no other object ” 

M Than to see yon, mamma, — so they were 
gratified ; I am not eo very grieved to have 
minted them.” 

This waa a daiunovu remark to Edward, for 
Lord Nantwich waa the one rival he feared. 

“ But, dear! Ethel wanted yon to come over 
to Dropton lor some archery, and 1 think if 
deoeney had permitted, Lord Nantwich would 
have aat hare till you came home ; as it waa 
he did stay nearly three-quarters of an hour, 
bat you know he is a good talker, and the time 
didn’t seem long/* 

“ And did you accept, mamma P ” 

“ Well, yee, dear ; I saw no other way of 
dealing with the invitation. So we go on 
Tneeday if you like.*’ 

It doesn't follow because Edward saw in 
this a continuation of what he feared was 
Lady Denman's matrimonial policy with 
regard to Lucy and Lord Nantwich, that any 
one else in the room waa occupied with the 
same thought. 

44 Did you aee that girl Smithson at church 
last Sunday, Ur. Frankland ? ” asked Lady 
Denman, by way of changing the subject of 
conversation from matters personal to Lucy 
and herself. 44 She dresses in excellent taste, 
I must say, but whoever saw a lady's maid or 
n barmaid, or whatever she is, give herself 
SQfih aim f I declare at one moment, when 
we were leaving the church, 1 thought sho 
meant to bow to mo.” 

44 I think Clam Smithson is a very hand- 
some, clever girl,” replied Edward, quietly ; 
M and if she is naturally above her station, I 
can’t aay I look upon it as a fault.” 

44 Nor 1, mamma ; for some reason or other 
she seems not to like me, but 1 think is 
Wfj beautiful ; t caught a glimpse of her free 
m we were just now riding past ths White 
Home, and it reminded me of a picture I hays 
•sen somewhere of Lady Macbeth.” 

44 You’ll make her out quite a heroins 
b etween you,” in t er rupte d Lady Denman: 
" now I think her a girl of wild, ungovern- 
able, dangerous temper, and not lees dan- 
gerous because of her undoubted beauty.” 

“Poor girl, I think she ought not to he 
. tiring at that public-house : it is a gnat pity 
she left Lord Dunkeld’e frmfly.” 

** Well, but Loey, 1 hear that it wu not 
hsflFowu fruit” 

"I rather think she prefers doing nothing 
hi the N«gr of work, although that involve* 
seritiM** at the White Bern,” mid Mward, 


He was standing, hat in hand, unwilling to 
leave Lucy’s presume, and yet feeling that he 
could not stay much longer. He held out hie 
hand to Lady Denman, saying, 

44 I’m so glad to hear from my mother that 
you and Miss Denman are coming to our festi- 
vities.” 

44 I regard it as a duty; I'm sorry my hus- 
band is detained in London.” 

The festivities were in celebration of Ed- 
ward's majority, though this had been attained 
three years before, but his father's failing 
health and then his death had deferred the 
rejoicings. 

44 Good-bye, Miss Denman. I count upon 
opening the ball with you for my partner. 
May I safely indulge the happy thought P ” 

44 1 suppose I must not refuse such an 
honour,” replied Lucy, looking down and 
blushing; 44 but wouldn’t mamma or some 
older lady be more correct P ” 

Lady Penman was not inattentive to these 
remarks. She heard, but not disapprovingly, 
indeed she had long resolved that Edward 
should marry Lucy ; she glanced at them and 
thought them a very handsome couple ; to 
indeed they were, for Edward, though above 
the middle height, wae well proportioned, and 
his face always wore an expression which 
seemed to invite confidence and assure sym- 
pathy ; while Lucy, whose graceful figure 
, showed to perfection in her riding-habit, waa 
at the moment holding his hand and looking 
up to him with an expression of smiling yet 
nervous deprecation of his proposal, ths sun- 
light shining on her expressive countenance, 
lighting up her rich golden-brown hair, seem- 
ing to sink deep into her blueish-grey eyes, 
and to play with loving admiration around 
her faultless features. 

They might not know it themselves, hut 
! Lady Denman frit quite sure at this moment 
that they loved each other. 

And so they parted laughingly, Edward 
resolving as he reds homewards that after ths 
rejoicings were over he would ask Lucy if aha 
loved him and would bosoms his wife. 

But his happy thoughts wets disturbed as 
| he turned ths corner of Bowton’s Lana, sad 
saw Will Campbell turn sad recognise him. 

, Will was walking in ths asms direction that 
Edward waa going, sad it waa impossible to 
avoid overtaking him, as Will was slouching 
but slowly along ths luaiL 

Edward waa several yearn Will's junior; 
he had always triad to be civil to him without 
ths air of patronage, mindful of the relation* 
■hip thrt ousted l ut u s s a than, but it m * 
rsry diffiut rilt to mUm, fat Will mu 
mlin, hrtgbty, end owtwrin,, iportfaf 
do atifhteO tofao h on amifatoaiftpw 
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mow than suspected of committing depreda- 
tions which the Franklands were fearful of 
punishing, • 

It was the old feud. There was Ishmael 
in the rood and Isaac on horseback; and 
Ishmael coveted the horse and the belongings 
of Isaac, while Isaac wanted to retain these 
and all his advantages, and yet to make 
things pleasant with IshmaeL 

14 Well, Will, thoro will be a good many 
birds this year.'* 

44 What should I know about birds P That 
brute of a keeper of yours had the impudence to 
threaten mo the other day, when I was merely 
looking at ’em.” 

Will had not removed his hands from tho 
pockets of his velveteen shooting jacket ; but 
his strong legs, well cased in gaiters and cor- 
duroy breeches, seemed to quicken their move- 
merit os he made this reply, in order to keep 
np with Edward’s horse. And as he said it 
he lifted lua face to look at Edward. It 
was a handsome face. Thoro was no sinister 
expression iu lus dark brown eyes. His fore- 
head was broad, and from under his wide- 
awake there appeared some thick tufts of 
strong, curling, black hair, of which there 
was also a bushy plantation under his chin 
and upon las checks, llis features wore good 
but weather- marked. Ho looked tho pattern 
of a strong, active, healthy man. 

41 You know, Will, you do make Thompson 
angry ; 1 don’t say it’s you, but he thinks it 
is you that has been killing off those young 
pheasants, and I must say whoever did that 
ia a fellow that deserves to bo punished.” 

44 How, if he can’t get at ’em any other 
road, how then P ” 

44 1 don’t say it was you, but yon know 
you might always have a day’s rabbit shoot- 
ing if you aekod for it 1 * 

44 And leave the game for my betters, I 
•*pose ; that’s proper, ain’t it? And go down 
on my knees to Thompson? X’U see him 
longed first and then I won’t” 

44 Ton’ll get yourself into trouble some day, 
WUL But I must be off. Good-bye,” and 
Edward centered homewards. 

44 Into triable ” muttered Will; 44 why, 
I’ve never been out of it It’s a good deal 
eerier for you to get into trouble, Master 
Edward. Perhaps you wasn’t on the high 
home she wouldn’t earn for you.” 

cKAtnm rr# m maurrr urrs thx cat 

PVT Of rax * 40 . 

lita hniMT was busy this afternoon 
nfa ff up* the was a bright-eyed, active 
UtGe woman of m uncertain age, probably 
litWiMi fifty and sixty, but, as aha said of 
"die’d never know** a day’s %see; 


and though tho Lord had sent her grey hairs, 
yet, thank his mercy, her teeth wasgood, and 
she’d never wanted for nothink.” Her 41 keep* 
mg- room,” into which the door opened, 
showed the results of Mrs. Priekett’s labour, 
for the bricks of the floor were brightly, 
newly red, and the piece of carpet which ordi- 
narily lay in front of the fire, was rolled up 
on the settle until the floor wae dry. She had 
just been polishing three metal platters till 
| they shono like silver, and was making her 
| way across the room, under a beam well hung 
with hams and cheeks, to replace them above 
the dresser, on which stood her household 
gods in the shapo of some odds and ends of 
dinner and tea services of earthenware and 
china, when Will came in. She looked at 
him with an anxious and motherly fondness. 

41 What’s amiss. Will — what makes yer look 
so sorely P ” 

44 Oh, I don’t know, mother ; is the tea 
ready ?” and Will pulled one Of the chairs up 
to the fire, and sat down looking between the 
bars as if all that he wanted lay there among 
the red-hot cinders. 

44 Did yer soil the oow?” asked Mrs. 
Prickott, with ill-conoealed anxiety. 

Will hesitated. Then he dived deep into 
his pocket and produced thirteen sovereigns. 
He looked at them for a moment, after count- 
ing them, and seemed to make a resolve, hut 
not without a struggle. 

44 1 won’t tell yer no lies,” he said, snllenly, 
44 1 sold her for fourteen pounds, and then I 
went and lost a pound playing at knock’em 
downs.” 

44 Drat you men ! if you ain’t the snoot 
wasteful, spending cieechuras as the Lord 
ever mado! There, I wonder why he did 
make yer. If a woman does try to get a 
honest crust, yer most needs take it out of her 
mouth ! ” 

44 Well mother, if I’d ha* had a pound about 
me you shouldn’t a know’d of it.” 

44 That I shouldn’t, I know, Will,” replied 
Mrs. Priokett, with ready forgivensas; 44 yer 
was always free with yer money, and a opsa 
hand is a good deal more to my fonoy than a 
shot one. I wish you was more given ip 
work,” she continued ; 44 and I must say it, 
Will, less fond o’ public houses and them un* 
godly games, — which they’re the evil one’s 
games, who goes about -*— * u Mrs. Prick ett 
tried to remember the quotation, “Eke a stoat 
in a hen -bus.” 

Will sat sulkily looking at fibs firs, appa- 
rently heedless of her remarks. 

44 1 don’t mean ta say,” dm want on , 44 but 
what all has their (hulls; but yoom never was 
being unbind to yer m o th e r. Ax* when the 
Lord was a writin* thaOteifixndmeiiti on the 



a of Sinai, and lie pat a promise on to the 
i, iVFmy belkf that He meant that ere 
like ae though to say that ell the others 
wasn't nothing to that But things 'ud go 
on easier, and you'd be a deal coanfort’hler in 
per mind. Will, if per wee to give up thinkin’ 
about that gal o' Smithson’s, and to try to 
keep ycrself respectable with a good character, 
because per don't know what may happen 
one of these days." 

Mrs. Prifikett was thinking about Mr. 
Gribble, and speculating upon the possible 
success of his inquiries. But she had said 
nothing about her interview with him to Will, 
although her foster-son well knew that she 
hoped to see him master of Hover Court. 

Tet he turned sharply at her concluding 
remark. 14 Ah ! mother," he said, and there 
was a gleam of hope upon his face, “ if some- 
thing was to happen like what you mean, 
she’d have me then. But it’s foolish to go 
hasping on that; it ain’t likely that them 
that’s got Hover would let me have it if it 
was ever so." 

44 Ay; well, we shall see; I once see’d a 
lawyer, and he said to me, says he— he was a 
aarcy kind of a chap — hut, says he — 1 re- 
member his words as plain as if he was a 
settin’ in that chair — law's all humbug, says 
ha, and a poor man ain't no chance against 
ready money; hut then, says he, a poor man’s 
a rich man if he’s got a good case, and he 
Won't want for law, leastways not when Jim 
Gribblo is on the rolls, he says." 

Mrs. Fricketi had said enough to make 
Will very attentive ; too much, sho feared; 
aka had not intended to disclose the name of 
her legal adviser, or even to confess that she 
advised with any lawyer, because she was 
sensible enough to estimate how small was the 
probability of Will’s legitimacy, and how 
hurtful to him was her uncontrollable curiosity 
upon the subject 

44 For God’s sake, mother ! you don't mean 
to say you've heard anything.’* 

But Mm Frickett did Gunk that, in taking 
a lawyer's clerk into her confidence, she had 
doem something vary important Indeed, she 
regarded this tremendous step in some vague, 
indistinct manner as the certain prelude to 
snoeese. therefore Will’s question confused her. 

44 Well, no, W!H; I can't rightly say ae 
Tf hecrd anythink, but——" 

■ “WhatP* he eidAnsd, with feverish 


44 I'm— F to— that is, Mr. Pitcher 
44 What's Sam Pitcher got to do wfth it?" 

44 Why, births and all that are in bss way, 
taft par see, Will f" 

i * After m* more mreriemng, Mrs, Pricks* 
UriMM foned k tell Will about bar htsr rb r 

oWUSUW ^^sr aw imam ^^aairaasn reava Mvu^ms a 


with Mr. Grabble, and of his engagement to 
make search in London for evidence of the 
marriage of his father and mother. For a 
moment Will was infected with the sanguine 
hopefulness of his mother, but this quickly 
subsided. 

44 1 hope you didn't give the lawyer-brute 
any money," was his first remark ; 44 it's a 
deal worse than spending it at knock-em- 
downs, if you did." 

44 No, 1 told him sartin sore, and Pitcher 
was witness, as I wasn't to give him nought 
nor owe him nought" 

44 Then you may take your word, he’s forgot 
all about it by this time." 

44 Well, he may, that’s true," and Mrs. 
Prickett's face visibly lengthened at the 
thought; 44 hut he was such a active and 
ready-spoken young man that I don't think 
he will. ’Sides," she added, 44 he axed such , 
knowing questions as to whore your mother 
had lived — whereabouts in London, 1 mean — 
and 1 told him all that the poor thing had 
told me." 

(TV 1* flwfMmd.) 

HAUNTS OF HARMONY, 
in Cfero Barts. 

Pa*t n. 

Wk wore compelled by want of space, to 
bring our last paper to a somewhat abrupt 
conclusion in the course of a treatise on the 
“ Bun " and 4 * Trevor " Music-halls, Knighta- 
bridge. We shall resume our observations by 
remarking that when the performances at 
thece establishments have been brought to 
a dose— which, as a rule, happens at about 
a quarter to twelve, the audience adjourns 
to the specious bar of a tavern commu- 
nicating with the premises, and in the midst 
of a seething crowd of soldiers, mechanics, 
low 44 honey gents," half-drunken cabmen, 
slatternly women and dissipated shop- 
boys, yon may observe an elderly gentlemen 
strived in a ooetume resembling that of a 
park-keeper, to whom malt and spirituous 
liquors are assiduously h a nd ed ' by opsn* 
mouthed auditors, and who, acting aa a sort 
o 4 Mercury during the performance, is re- 
garded with that mingled awe and admira- 
tion which the British public is always so 
ready to extend to anyone even remotely con- 
nected with the stage. 

The ladies sad gentlemen who haws at- 
tended the performances at rim 44 Trevor " 
usually drop la towards the deae of the even- 
ing, and compare notes with their friends at 

named asts Mi s hment are of a more va ri e gat e d 
d es crip t i o n than these St the rival house, and 
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included on the ooosston of our visit, a spirited j 
and marrow-ohiUingperfo^^ by a oonple 
of gentlemen arid a Newfoundland dog ; the 
low eomediaa being murdered and thrown 
behind the aeenee about every two minutes, 
and coming to life again towards the conclu- 
sion of the piece, in time to visit the ruffian 
with poetical justice, to an accompaniment of 
barks and plunges on the part of the dog. 

A large proportion of the andienoe both at 
the " Bun ” and the “Trevor” is of a military 
oast. Ydu may observe three or four fine 
young fellows seated at a table, and might 
mistake them for gallant and distinguished 
officers, if you hadn't an inward oonviction 
that they were merely “ soldier-servants ” in 
their masters' cast-off wearing apparel. They 
puff their pipes, sip their brandy-and-watsr, 
and criticise the performance in the most 
majestic manner ; and if anyone of them fails 
to produce the desired impression on the minds 
of the fair sax, he straightway adjourns to the 
barracks, and presently returns to dazzle and 
oommand in his undress uniform. 

Thus far of the general aspect of a few of j 
the leading music-halls, the entertainments 
therein provided, and the individuals by whom | 
they are patronised. We shall now step Aram 
the auditorium to the stage, and endeavour to 
furnish our readers with an insight into the 
early struggles and sd ventures of those who 
aspire to the proud position of public per- 
formers and popular favourites. We shall 
begin by detailing the experiences of a couple 
of young man who sought to win their way 
to fame in the capacity of "duologue duet- 
tiats,” but as true merit is always bashfhl, 
we shall make use of fictitious nines, 
and dub our friends for the nones Messrs. 
Jones and Smith. Both of these gentlemen 
had been ed u cated for the stage, and in en- 
deavouring to establish a reputation as 
theatrical dancers and pantomimista, had 
travelled much, and starved times out of 
number. Meeting enoe in the vicinity of the 
Haymarket they paused to compare notes. 
Mr. Jonas had retired from the dramatic pro- 
tm&m in despair, (holing convinced that 
until an artist baa marked talent, hischanoes 
of suooaas ate uncom fo rtably email, and had 
opened a lodging-house, which would have 
a ns were d better if it hadn't been in aebrunio 
•lain of emptiness* Mr. Smith was out of nn 
engagement, ^ testing the cap a city of lea 
wm tutulf to (abort « ttet ebwp tod 
digwtiM, of 1 h 4 toe fkkk tt, 

duauhos is said ia %ns siA a nseliir 

foudaa a s. A Joann, tvhoaa inventive powers 
were pnariMf uniaheiiaA by reduced rational 
euagestedmal aa hia mmmal a ml 


to better their condition by starting gant heg 
in the music-hall line. Smith had no ohjsri- 
tion, but hinted that he was quite without 
funds, and that there would be some difficulty 
in finding anyone to make the neoosoary ad- 
vances. However, his friend, who was of a 
saving disposition, and had managed to lay 
by a few pounds, prooeeded to reassure him 
upon this point, and eo, after an inauguratevy 
banquet in Janes’s kitchen, an adjournment 
was proposed to the sanotnm of Mr. Merrick, 
a oomposer of duologue pieoes, who dwelt with 
his wife and child in a single room on a thixff- 
floor back, in Plough Court, Lincoln's Inn 
Fields. This gentleman, who had already 
made Jones's acquaintance, having written 
some songs for a young lady, whom he had 
endeavoured to bring out as a “ serio-comic,” 
courteously requested his visitors to be seated, 
and a quart of ale having been sent for at 
their exponas, stated that if either of ffeem 
oould propose a subject he would be happy to 
write thereon at the extremely modiste rate 
of twenty shillings an entertainment. Smith 
hesitated for a moment, and then, as the sub- 
ject of the Atlantic coble was engaging public 
attention, proposed that the piece required 
should have some reference to that great 
international enterprise. The “duologue” 
having been supplied, rehearsals took place 
in Jones’s kitchen, and when the aspirants 
were tolerably perfect in their parts, they 
forwarded an application to the suw tit 
the Metropolitan Music Hall, and stating that 
though they were members of the theatrical 
p r o fe ssion, they had not confined their exer- 
tions to tiie stage, inquired concerning the 
chances of a first appearance. We must here 
pause to remark that managers have a par- 
ticular objection to dealing with amateurs. 
If self-satisfied ladies or gentlemen wish to - 
make a venture in London, a preliminary step 
of absolute neoeaaity , and likely to damp their 
ardour, ia a month or two of practice in the 
country. But, to resume. It wee agreed 
that on the night of the following Wednesday, 
when there was to be a waiter's benefit, and 
the proprietors had special licence to keep (he 
hall open till 3 a .*., a dtort might be ven- 
tured. In order to get into proper working 
trim. Misers. Jonas and Smith made a pre- 
liminary appearance at “ Lamb’s,” in Oxford 
Str e et , and as their entertainment abounded 
in radical eentimsnts, and the audknoe was 
anything but aristocratic, achieved a decided 
eucocaa, “ Lamb's,” wo may observe, is an 
estebtiiliBient situated at no great distance 
from the Princess's Theatre. Insteed of pay- 
lag m muoh to. ttoniwhw» yam fwtiw, * 
t to w ym y wtotowrt tick* toe ti» “food 
rftefcmn.* &» toMM,,** mv«Mk 
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music-hall oelebrity are almost entirely at the 
mercy of the " agents.” These gentlemen, on 
being paid a Re, refer to their books, and can, 
if they choose, procure you an early engage- 
ment. If the worthy to whom you have ap- 
plied Reis prepossessed in your favour, he will 
provide " a good berth,” that is, work and 
wages for six weeks at a convenient distance. 
When the first engagement is concluded, he 
will find you another within easy reach. Thus 
you may be moved from Birmingham to Man- 
chester, or from Edinburgh to Glasgow; 
whereas, if you fail to give satisfaction, yon 
may be shifted from Dublin to London, per- 
haps from thence to Hull, and back again. 

Should yon chance to offend an agent by 
taking any other situation than the one 
offered, he will effectually baulk your inten- 
tions by communicating with the manager 
who has engaged you, and dropping a few 
hints to your prejudice. " So-and-so may be 
well enough in his way, but 1 could provide 
you with a bettor artist at considerably lower 
terms.” A manager seldom caros to offend 
an agent, lest, when he is anxious to procure 
fresh talent, and has a difficulty in finding it, 
the groat man should withdraw his assistance. 
Accordingly, you may find yourself dismissed 
at the end of a woek for some fault of which 
you are perfectly unconscious. On applying 
to the agent, and stating your grievance, he 
will simply answer, "You chose your own 
road ; now keep to it; ” and it is not neoeeeary 
to insist that unless you are backed by one of 
the fraternity, your chances of suooess are 
hardly worth considering. 

In conclusion, we must draw a distinction 
between the leading music-hall agents and the 
unoonamonable rogues who, taking up their 
quartan at a public-house, profess to be the 
media of communication with theatrical ma- 
nagers. We are acquainted with a gentleman 
of the former type, who feels that he has a 
position to maintain, and conduct* his business 
m style. He has flttsd up a front-parlour as 
an offloe, and is rapidly making a fortune by 
proeuring engagements fer artists in return 
for a booking-fee of eightoenpenoe, and five 
par cant on such week's earnings. 

If you offend an agent, he will erase your 
name from his list, and then, as we have before 
remarked, “Woe betide yon.” If, on the 
other hand, you are bout on securing his good 
opinion, hand him a sovereign when required 
to deposit the preliminary fee, and say nothing 
about the change. The ohanoss are that he will 
panefeete your motives, appreciate your de- 
ifeaoy, and pocket the eighteen and sixpence. 

A certain comic singer of note, whose por- 
fehiik be mm In most music-shops, oom- 
msnmd his omoir by playing utility parts and 


acting as a supernumerary in small country 
theatres. If he had talent it was not recog- 
nised, and the dramatic profession expressed 
no regret when he deserted the "boards” 
and took to singing at a low concert-hall 
in Liverpool. In process of time he was 
e xalted to an establishment of higher pre- 
tensions, and, being lucky enough to scrape 
a little money together, laid it out in ad- 
vertisements, and by degrees managed to 
puff himself into notice. Gifted with con- 
summate assurance, he procured a situation 
as down at one of the leading West-end 
theatres. During the progress of a rehearsal 
the manager was led to suspect that his newly- 
engaged " star ” was not quite up to the 
mark. He was oouvinoed ere long that he 
fell lamentably below it Ho fretted in si- 
lence for a time, but at length yielding to his 
irritation, inquired sarcastically as to the 
| clown’s estimate of his own merits. The 
1 great luminary, in no wise disoonoerted, 
briskly replied that he regarded himself as 
one of the most rising p e r fo rmers of the day. 

' " Indeed ! ” returned the exasperated manager, 

| " and if you want to know what I think, I 
believe you ire a confounded impostor.” How- 
ever, the engagement had been contracted, 

1 and the provincial star filled his pockets. 
Some while after this he procured a situation 
at " The Metropolitan,” Edgware Road, and 
| introduced a vulgar and senseless ditty that hit 
! the taste of the populace, and is still to be heard 
on the barrel -organa. From one stop he ad- 
vanced to another, and is now in reoeipt of 
about 30/. a w wfc. 

A short while ago we came across two 
young men who had encountered in their purt 
suit of fame adventures deserving of re- 
oord. After some months spent in play- 
ing utility parts at a theatre in the north, 
they found thomsel vee suddenly thrown out of 
employment, and reduced to the ne cessi t y of 
"busking.” By this term is denoted the con- 
dition of those who eera a precarious livelihood 
by giving entertainments, generally musical, 
at the bar or just outside the door of a public- 
house. If the proprietor is generously de- 
posed, he will reward the wanderers with a jug 
of beer, fenoying that they attract customers, 
and either after or during the intervals of the 
performance they endeavour to odleot money 
by appealing to the generosity of the audkiiee. 

Our two friends, who were living at the 
appalling rate of a pound of brand and half a 
pint of beer a day, and were endeavouring to 
journey to London, sought to remit their 
fineness in the manner described, but oooa- 
sfouallymet with rebulfo that were particularly 
disheartening to these wh o had neither shelter 
for tlw nigfct nor mtarirti *r*» 
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of the most meagre description. On one 
occasion they entered a roadside inn, and 
endeavouring to find favour by addressing a 
worshipful company of “navvies " as 44 gen- 
tleman,” proposed giving some representations 
of tbs lark upon a penny whistle. The sug- 
gestion having been favourably received, the 
performance commenced, and ended amid tu- 
multuoue applause ; encouraged by which, the 
hungry wayfarers proposed an imitation of the 
thrush. However, this was condemned as being 
mmiy the lark over again, and a represen- 
tation of the blackbird gave such general dis- 
satisfaction, being in fact a third edition of the 
44 herald of the non,” that the luckless per- | 
formers found themselves summarily, and not > 
too courteously, shown out of doors. 

However, necessity roused them to fresh | 
exertions, and entering a second inn they pro- } 
posed giving imitations of popular actors, 
stating that they were members of the dra- 
matic profession out of an engagement and 1 
journeying towards London, and that for some 4 
time past they had been performing at one of ( 
the principal theatres in the northern counties. 
The proposition gave pleasure, and affairs went I 
on swimmingly so long as the rep re s e ntations 1 
were confined to 44 stars" at a distance, but j 
an unfortunate attempt was made to imitate 
Mr, Charles Pitt, who had lately been travel- 
ling in the neighbourhood, and a critical 
navvy exclaimed, “Noe, noa, I don't knaw t 
’bout t’other chaps, but darned if that be loike 
Charley Pitt; " so the unfortunates were ex- * 
polled for the second time, and again found . 
themselves penniless in the high road. 

However, by some supernatural moans they 1 
managed to reach London, and procured an j 
engagement at 44 Lamb's," in Oxford Street, J 
where they worked a couple of 44 turns" a ‘ 
night, each performance lasting about half an 
hour, one being at the commencement, the 
other at the dose of the evening, and received 
the extremely remunerative salary of fifteen 
shillings a week. It was at 44 Lamb's " that 
we made the acqu aint ance of these indefati- 
gable aspirant* to funs, and it was at the 
same popular place of amusement that we had 
so op p ort un ity of witnessing their 44 unprece- 
dentedly socostafril entertainment," which was 
of a nature and melodramatic. It 

had reference to the adventures of a Cockney, 
Who, having emigrated to Australia, seised 


early opportunity to wander into the 
1Vhat* these, he was attacked by * dog of a 
peculiar breed— -one of the htmm dneitisli 
imtsdinslly attired,— and, having beaten it o£ 
he eras confronted by a ferocious bushranger, 
tjjfcfe tit the dey tragic acos ntsof the penny 

of IL'pnmciud p roperty. ^A^maSnTcf 


course, a terrific broad-sword combat ensued ; 
but at the moment when the vanquished 
Cockney lay on the ground, and the robber 
was preparing to despatch him, a startled 
exclamation buret from that amiable gentle- 
man, and, in quivering accents, he demanded 
hie victim's name. On hearing it, he 
growled mysteriously, 44 It must be so," and 
proceeded to inquire, in tones deeper than 
before, 14 And had you not a father P ' “I 

had." — 44 Know you his whereabouts h 
44 Alas I he emigrated to Australia, wandered 
into the bush ; we thought him dead." (Tre- 
mendous agitation on the pert of the ruffian.) 

44 It must be ! Yes ! — it is ! My own, my 
long-lost boy ! ! ! ” (Embraces ad libitum , 
and exeunt amid tumultuous applause.) 

The duologue duettists were anxious that 
we should purchase the copyright of their 
entertainment for half- a -crown ! We declined " 
the offer, but gave a little spare cash to the 
performers, who then, feeling that there was 
an occasion to be improved, indulged in a 
lengthy dissertation regarding their late trials, 
and the impossibility of gaining a satisfactory 
footing in London. Considering the utter 
want of talent on either side, this last convic- 
tion failed to inspire us with an extraordinary 
degree of astonishment The heavier of the 
two 44 heavy " gentlemen then complained of 
the condition of his wardrobe, and hinted that, 
if we had any cast-off garments, they would 
p rove eminently serviceable and welcome. He 
then proceeded to inform ns that tho whole of 
his own and his friend's misfortunes were 
roferrible to the feet of his having 44 gone 
mad ” when on a provincial tour, a circum- 
stance that resulted in the utter break-down 
of the entertainment, though he felt convinced 
that, with a little management, it might be 
made an extremely paying concern, end, in 
feet, even then he was looking forward to an 
engagement at Belfest -e nice little trip, from 
Lond o n to Belfast i— where he ***** his friend 
were sure to earn between three and four 
pounds a weak, and so on, od ntmmeam. 

What became of the two duettists, we have 
never been able to team, but a couple of gen* 
demon resembling them in many parti en hnu 
are still to be seen In a shady nook near the 
bar at the end of the hell, where they eon- 
verse confidentially regarding their prapeote, 
and from time to time turn their heeds toward* 
the stage, either far the purpose of taking 
hints, or condemning the pe rf o rma nce m in- 
ferior to their own* 
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ting a oouple of 44 turn*,” one early in the 
evening, the other late. Dining the interval 
they are, perhaps sent to 44 the front," 
amongst the andienoe, and it is an understood 
thing that if drink be offered, it most not be 
refused. No matter if vice be encouraged, it 
is 44 fbr the good of the house." The second 
44 turn " is frequently a failure, and for obvious 
reasons. But the proprietor has lost nothing, 
and if his victim didn't drink, she wouldn’t 
long keep her engagement. Poor girls ! in a 
year or two their voices are completely cracked, 
and they have no resource but the workhouse 
or tho streets. It is not one girl in ten that 
can stand the ordeal of life in the country. It 
is consolatory to reflect that in leading es- 
tablishments such as the Oxford and Alhambra, 
proceedings of the kind we have referred to j 
would be quite without precedent. 

With regard to the origin of the various 
performers, they have os a rule sprung from J 
the stage or tho “saw-dust;" their fathers | 
have been strolling actors, clowns, harlequins, 
acrobats, etc. Wo could name some clever 
gymnasts now in receipt of good salaries who , 
formerly earned a livelihood by wandering 
from town to town, or from village to village, 
and performing in the London Btreets. Some 
of the boat acrobats are foreigners, and the 
high-sounding Italian names in the pro- 
grammes are not always fictitious. 

In halls whore there are musioal selections, 
the leading tenors and soprani are generally 
broken-down members of English or Italian 
Opera Companies. The exertion of singing in 
a selection is comparatively small, tbs vocal 
powors are not severely taxed, and though the 
position is hardly one of Mat, it brings in be- 
tween five and six pounds a week. A lady, 
onoe a “star" of some magnitude at the Italian 
Opera, oondssoended to take an engagement at 
Day’s concert room in Birmingham. A lead- 
ing tenor at one of the principal London musio- 
haUs, held a post of honour at Ooveat Garden 
Theatre. 

At leading establishments it is usual to 
employ one or two really exoeUent singers to 
maintain the reputation of the homes, end a 
gentleman or a lady in such a position is able 
to earn from fifteen to twenty pounds a weak. 
The great advantage of a situation of this kind 
is that the pa fanw has a regular salary to 
depend upon, whereas if ha aimed at a more 
dignifie d position, say as a member of a 
travelling opera co mpan y, or an attendant at 
ooneerts, hie earnings, though they might be 
in some instances large, would as a rule be 

SlmehafaWMMi nt a mnrio-haU is gmsfiUy a 
have been, the prin- 


titles of the different pieces, and if a dis- 
turbance occurs, he is supposed to exert him- 
self in endeavouring to quell it. He must be 
a man who can faoe an audience, and if there 
is a delay in the arrival of any performer, he 
is sometimes required to 44 take a turn." His 
salary may vary from a couple of pounds to 
fifty shillings a week. 

At good halls it is usual to hold a lady or 
gentleman in reserve, to supply auy unlooked- 
for hiatus in the performance, and the occu- 
pants of such a post earn a weekly salary of 
from thirty-five shillings to a couple of pounds. 
The attendants at a music-hall are usually 
old soldiers, or policemen who have been 
tempted from the 44 force," by the prospect of 
higher wages. They are men of sober end 
respectable character, and rarely, if ever, 
broken-down members of the theatrical pro- 
fession. 

A good deal might be wri t t en about con- 
cert-room advertisements and music-hall lite- 
rature — both of them interesting subjects 
but our space is limited, and we may possibly 
treat of these and kindred topics in some 
future paper. Arthub. Ooxlvt. 

IN AN ENGLISH PARK. 

Webs a distinguished foreigner to apply to 
me to show him the moot characteristic fea- 
ture of England in my neighbourhood, I 
should not take him to our local Snowdon or 
Lodore, or to a paper-mill, or a cotton factory, 
but to one of our ancestral parka. There is 
nothing like them on the continent. Fontaine- 
bleau is too much of a finest, St Oloud is 
lamentably deficient in the lush thick grass 
which is the glory of Great Britain, and the 
German parks Are either too wild or too 
formal. The great beauty of an English 
perk arises from the charms of nature it pos- 
sesses, ooupled with the unobtrusive pr es en ce 
of care and art The first glsnet shows 
that though it is allowed to grow at its «nm 
sweet will, a bidden supervision of master, 
bailiff, woodman, oarpenter, do., is continually 
oxerciiesd ewer it Vegetation is never suffered 
to beoome rampant; timber is aided in grow- 
ing, and im proved upon and carefully guarded 
from tzguiy of cattle. It is not ones in throe 
years, perhaps, that the ladies of the household 
ever enter the ekiff and row on tho lake, yet its 
waters are kept peUuoid ; no weeds may over- 
grow it the swans ex patia te open its gl ss sy 
turfkoe in summer aa well m Hour wilder 
brethren, the widgeon, in wintro. Allis very 
peaosfiil and ViittKhti It is centuries sinoe 
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From the Tudor prinoes fathur has handed 
down the domain in undisturbed suooession 
to son. See ! there is the hope of the estate 
at present being ted under the chestnut-trees 
on a donkey by that page in buttons. The 
terrier that followe with the nurse is aristo- 
eratie to the backbone. The very rooks 
overhead oaw in a far more pretentious manner 
than their vulgar bucolic brethren in any- 
body's ploughed fields in the next parish. 

IA is curious how the influences of a long 
dseennt affect all the dependents on such a 
property. Good easy men, they saunter to 
and fro from work morning and evening 
pretty much to-day as they did yesterday, and 
as they fully intend to do to-morrow. Sir 
Hubert would never dream of dismissing his I 
tenantry, boro and bred like their fathers on , 
his estate. Everything on such a place has a 1 
tendency to slide into an easy, good-natured 
kind of groove. The gardeners step into the 
servants’ -hall and drink beer whenever they 
like. The quantity of corn and hay oonsumed » 
in the stahles is enormous. Whoever takes j 
the trouble to inquire into such things ? They , 
were always done ; and the present generation 
takes due care to keep up the traditions. The 
head groom has a house and salary better than 
most curates. Many governesses would think 
themselves passing rich had they but half the 
money the cook receives for her services. 
What an enviable post has the village school- 
mistress with her trim house and garden by 
the side of the park, and ruddy-faced chargee, 
who curtesy and bow to every well dad 
person, as if this were the first article of their 
duly to their neighbours. Petted bjr the 
ladies from the great house, who so often 
bring them down oranges sad cakes, — what 
a wonderfhl contrast they present to a London 
nigged school with its pale faoes and squalid 
garments! 

The next great charm of an English park, 
besides this immemorial peacefulness, consists 
in tiie abundan ce end beauty of its timber. 
This is essentially the product of long descant 
and lapse of centuries, strict entails, and fine 
nsttoQf. However poor the family may ha, 
it abat es no whit of dignity so long as its 
noble elms overshadow the Hall. Nothing 
short of fturnno or min staring him in the 
thee would tempt the heir to frdl them. He 
tnay be^hard hat on thejnrtjohe atod out of 

raeosUy agent, but ha will retrench, go 
t h re a d , aeU the family portraits, melt down 


the {date, emigrate, do anythfog sooner than 
tenon a stick of his ancestral timber. The 
Mhtff is an estimabl e one, teaching us to 


ded so long as the fine old plaoee scattered over 
lion England are allowed by the railways to exist, 
bate so long will the true gentleman and hospitable 
roes host be found in the country. The parvenu 
The can vie with Luoullus in railing palaces and 
etc- laying out magnificent gardens, but the one 
»ok* thing money will not buy is fine timber. It 
tner is easy to discern from afar through every 
ny- county of our land— 

Park* with oak and chestnut ahady, 
ong Parks and ordered gardens greet, 

*h a Ancient homes of lord and lady, 

. to Built for pleasure and for state. 

LlD fi There are the curving clouds of verdure 
cutting the sky and fading into masses of 
light blue shadow in the distance, umbrom 
' cacumina in very deed. As we draw near, 

1 0X1 ; clumps of luxuriant foliage meet our eye, 
** * 1 with floods of light pouring between the boles, 
**** and casting black depths of gloom bouoath^ 
the the tiers of leafage, spires of silver fir rising 
behind all, or feathery-sprayed birches attend- 
* mg upon the monarch of the glades, whose 
| “ knotty knees M are well hidden in fern, and 
W I 14 branchy roots ” driven far into the earth, 
J^ n like his brother of Sumner- place— - 

, 6 I The fairest-spoken tree 

T*? From here to Iiasrd-polnt 

unk 

the Besides this beauty of curves said lights or 
ices, shadows, another fine effect which landscape 
ool- gardeners sometimes obtrusively aim at, but 
i by which seems to come unsought to an old park, 
gas, results from the happy Mending of colour, 
dad The lighter tints of birch and beech are re- 
hear tiered by the sombre monotony of the oak, or 
the the deep-green verdure of towering elms. In 
ften spring with pink and white thorns, many 
rhat flowery-ooned chestnut- tree#, the rwmf colours 
idon of the purple b eec h (so different from the dark 
slid foliage it aoquires later in the year), and the 
varied gr e ene r y at the neweet pines somewhat 
ark, sparingly inierparsed, this effect is charming, 
risti The changeful character of theee beauties ia of 
her. course brightened by the broken ground of 
cent which every fine park ie o ompoaad. Here will 
fine he a level space, an oarie of light amidst the 
r be, aumnmding forest-shades; penetrate them, 
i its and you enter a glade ruddy with bracken, 
ring the favourite haunt of the deer. Skirt it to 
the yonder dump of larches, and the ground frUs 
He to a babbling rivulet overhung here and there 
at of with pnnuml them bus het, lichen-bearded, 
r or gnarled and riven with age. The air ie eool 
go hem in the dog-days, tufts of hartstongue 
hum have g row n on the banka undistu rb ed rinea 
than William the Homan hunted ia the adjacent 
The chaos: lady-fun and plumed MaUhnm and 
ia to the commanding Q munda , Ay h eft en e , and 
»ria~ jn^ M Me fi lmy fcr n ^ a nd , fta 
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west of oor native treasures, uncurl and woo 
the grateful moisture and die into mould an- 
nually, unknowing and unknown of fern col- 
lectors and Wardian cases. Once more we 
climb the mossy bank, and irresistibly sit 
down on the summit os the eye wander* oyer j 
a fair expanse of country, tilth and pasture, 
grange and Tillage and forest, one succeeding 
another into the bluest distance where some 
grand cathedral (like Lincoln from the Ermine 
Street) doses the yiew, or the Malyeras 
glitter, 

“ Apparelled in celectinl light, 

The glory and the frethnesa of a dream." 

It is impossible to write on an English park 
without resorting to poetry, for all poetry is 
in its many changing beauties. From the > 
solitary glade marked by one lightning- riven 
ash-tree (where tradition reports that the 
seoond Sir Arthur was visibly carried off by | 
the arch fiend, for his sins against tho poor) 
to the mere, where the water-lily nightly 
“ Fold* her twortneft* up 
And alipa into the lx»om of the lakf»," 

and the carp slowly soil round and round by 
day, as they did when Queen Elizabeth came 
here on a progress, every step and every gl&noe 
discloses a fresh scene which reminds us of 
some favourite poetry. In the quietude of a 
moonlit night in July, or on the dreariest day 
of December, when winter hastens to involve j 
grass and trees in his heavy snow-mantle, 
there is always something to admire in an I 
English park. Though no sound is to be j 
heard, in the one case you can traoe the deli- ' 
cate leaf- work against the unclouded blue ; in * 
the other, the huge skeletons of boughs oyer- 
awo you with their grim desolation. 

1 speak not of the red and yellow tints of 
autumn, for to my mind spring is when the 
park is in its glory, just when the first few 
sunny days of the year have come, and the 
oaks are timidly unclosing their crisped pale- 
green foliage, while ashes still without a 
vestige of leaf, look like black and wintry J 
spectres come to trouble joy. The rooks 
and jackdaw* scarcely deign to notice your 
approach. They know no gun can be fired at 
them on that sacred ground. Thrushes sing j 
bUthelyfrom the old elms; sheep run anxiously i 
to look up truant lambs ; stray sunbeams ! 
glint among the trees, and the soft April sire 1 
tempt you to declare no beauty of vast glacier 
and dark Alpine ravine oan cheer the heart 
like the peaoefal tenderness of an English 
home-scene. Let Oreewiok paint its beech 
avenue, and Iinncll flood the Western wolds 
beyond with Ue sunset ; I have demoted as 
much as pan oan describe of ite delights. 

Mtie the above beauties which are in a 
mw umr c i u w ni e n to att English parks, every 


notable park ought to have a distinguishing 
feature of its own. None oan very well sur- 
pass Windsor in the hoar antiquity of its trees, 
although some giant oaks of no despicable age 
and girth may be found at Welbeok and Olum- 
ber Forks, clearings from or part of old Sher- 
wood Forest. But many are dignified by choice 
trees of one or more kinds, as Oardew, with 
its conifers ; Bicton, with its fine avenue of 
araucarias; and Bushey with ite chestnuts. 
Blenheim, again, is remarkable from ite trees 
being disposed in squares according to the 
order of battle drawn up by the great Duke at 
his oelebrated victory. At Brookleeby Park, 

| North Lincolnshire, the wonder is, not that die 
timber is fine, but that it has grown so well 
in an ungenial climate. The same may be 
said of other parks where constant care and 
skilful arboriculture conquer nature. Other 
causes besides fine trees make parks oelebrated. 
Chillingham with its wild cattle, Ohetsworlh 
with its conservatories, are instances. 

All shame in a park where natural objects 
grow so luxuriantly, are detestable. Thus we 
have seen in one what appeared to be the ruins 
of au old priory, but which were artificially 
built up somo fifty years ago, when taste 
was at its lowest ebb, and which internally do 
duty as a cowshed. Similarly the old-looking 
portal, with its machicolations and battlements, 
that meets the eye on entering some parks, 
but which is really a lodge, all stucco, bricks 
and whitewash, is like a jarring tone amidst 
nature's manifold harmonies. Such monstro- 
sities remind the wayfarer of Bacon's caustio 
remark on “ making of knots or figures with 
divers coloured earths" in a princely garden : 
" they be but toys ; you may see as good 
sights many times in tarts.** Ioe-housee, 
again, with Palladian porticoes in front, or 
modem hermitages used for picnics, are equally 
out of place in the simple greenery of an Eng-' 
lish park. The absurdity of the latter fenoy 
is brought out in the story of the footman, 
who at one such perk had to run down quickly 
to tho under-keeper on the arrival of visitor*, 
and order him to put on his serge-gown and 
flowing beard, and get out his wooden bowl 
and platter before* they reached the hermitage ! 
There is no need to ascribe this to Joe lfifer, 
when we remember Lord Byron and his boon 
companions carousing in the dress of monks 
Within the sombre precincts of Newstsed 
Abbey. 

One of the greatest charms of the co un try 
to a meditative mind is to watch a summer 
evening deepening into night in one of on 
English parks. First ooexe* the grateful 
eooineae after sunset, when sE that is bahny 
and fragrant amongst fl ower s and le av es 
strikes freshest upon the senses; then the 


last rang of the birds for the day suoorada, 
end the grasshopper prases his chirping, a 
partridge rails cheerily to his mats, sad enoe 
more ell is stilL Meanwhile the ** vapour- 
'broidered bine” foils softly on the distant 
landscape, and creeps insensibly yet surely 
adown the green alkiys and bushy hedgerows 
of the park. Mow the hedgehog lravro his 
lair, and rabbits oosne out in playful troops 
from the plantations. Hist ! they are off in 
an inatsnt h> their holes again! It is the 
keeper or a gipsy passing on the other side 
of the bushes. With his retreating footsteps 
you notice overhead the fitful flight of the 
hats, there is the little pipistrel, the prettiest of 
our native bats ; and there the morose-look- 
ing Bhinoioptu, with his curious nasal ap- 
pendage, reminding us of his tropical kindred 
in the forests of Guiana. As the shades close 
in, the last thrush has ended his vigorous 
strain, and yielded to the “ wakeful nightin- 
gale.'* We wiki finish the picture with Milton's 
unrivalled tou ch es 

She ill night long her amorous descant rang ; 

Sifemoe was plssssd : sow glow’d tbs firmament 
With firing sapphires ; Hesperus, that fed 
The stsfiy boat rode brightest; till tbs moon. 

Rising in clouded majesty, at length. 

Apparent queen, unveil* d her peerless light. 

And o’er the dark her silver mantle throw. 

An English park is not only foil of poetry, 
but the chosen home of aU that is heroic or j 
romantic in our mediaeval history. Stand- 
ing amidst the stately timber and overlooking 
peacefal glades, the mind goes back at onoe to 
the knight who in Norman times held the 
breed acres of this park under his murrain, 
and whanever his services were required was 
went to ride forth at the head of his retainers 
along this hill-mils Advance a step onwards 
to the troubled tunes of the early Planta- 
ganets, and the ruins of the edd barbican to 
the left roroind us of the civil warfare of the 
barons of those days. Through that crumb- 
ling archway the master rode home triumph- 
ant oar was carried beak on his shield. Many 
a foiv pageant must it have Looked down upon 
in old tuna, the lord a tt ende d by a gallant 
company going forth to the Cruaade (his brass 
is yet to be eeen in 0m little church below the 
MU), or rotnrnihg with a Jrithfol henchman 
or two to find, Hhe the warriors who cams 
hack from Troy, many thing* changed at 
home, and his sleuth hound foe only one to 
welcome him. Or p erh a ps the slanting 
ihadews of evening remind us of quieter 
m e mori es of the middle ages, highborn dam— 
and damsels setting forth to sterile the heron 
foem hie ro t w et end follow the bright -eyed 
hewks in their precipitate chase, the younger 
mifom ot the neighbouring gentry mranw hile 
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fixing their bolts in tho crossbows. Anna 
Marie up with the run to rouse the deer with 
hound and bora, Lady Jana (Hey deserting 
Plato to accompany her, the Christmas 
mummers, the May-day dancings, the thou- 
sand fair spectacles of old England, no where 
so easily as in a well-wooded park ran their 
shadows be raised. Nor are modern days 
wanting in pleasant memories amidst there 
bright spots of England, its parks. Who does 
not remember the cricket end archery parties, 
and merry makings ho has eqjoyed in them ? 
A coming of age on one of these properties is 
still a scene of festivity and mirth ; and aa you 
return with dewy morn from the revelry you 
must not be surprised if John Thomas on the 
box incontinently drives you into the lake. 
There are still copses, and woodbine, and 
forget-me-nots for lovers, and shady walks for 
sodater old age. The sward is none tho leva, 
rich and folly as green as in old Sir Egro- 
mont’e days, who directed in his will that ho 
should be borne round the park he loved so 
well on has serving men’s shoulders before he 
was laid to rest in the vault Tho past meets 
the present in an English park, and he who 
dallies in its pleasant precincts with a heart 
open to nature's influences and foil of love to 
his fellow-men, may find his future not alto- 
gether unaffected by the poacefol sights, 
and home-like sounds, and gentle thoughts 
amongst which he has been straying. 

M. O. WAtunrs, M.A. 


THE LAKE. 

[Am lamaxtuts.] 

Os, an, far evermore we Mem to glide, 

Put new-found meadows fioww-stanr'd and 
bright, 

No hope of turning back, still shfe by fed* 

On, thro' tho dark end everlasting night 
Can ws not rver still time’s golden stream, 

And on Us ocean-bosom idly rest? 

One day! One hour! Mar we not sweetly dream, 
Here safely anchored on its glassy breast. 

0 rammer lake! to thee the fokfe yarn, 


0 rammer lake! to thee the fokfe yeas. 

Whispers sad secrets which yo^dero not tell ; 
Mirror’d on thy fUr fai, I Hager near, 

Where she should eras to bad s long farewell. 
Look in mine eyes! Hera whew the ever crept 
Til fet me down upon this moesy stone, 

Eras whom she sadly sigh’d and wildly wept, 

Hera, evermore, ftt sigh and wrap alone. 

Thus, radar mighty reeks year hallow grass 
Bellow'd hnsssrty. year ktdmsraer 
Behead far ever* Hum your dying moan 
Wash’d the tent sphalen to the ehstfring shore, 
Twas thus the wind-atom raged asdrarferdlts 
mt 

Of dseelsHsti raved her lonely east, 

Mm fara w a walola h i m s Is a eliraa 
Bmm m m t t urn < »>ii teWtoyfcrt. 
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THE LAKE. 


Cenet tfcoa forget one evening, friend of mine? 

Up- lath'd we wander'd, •lowly, head In b»4 ; 
The miM to murmur, Kin to e hto a- 
Aaawftd stillness reign'd through ell Urn lend, 
filler* thsroefct, which Ihy Hill water levee 

4 toun4 sees rowen* vetoes tor from eh** ; 
safe Hie nnwto el thy eUvtr waves 
Thrown toaefoBy torn efi He pulsing oar. 


Then «n lit onoe a etrenffe low stream of sound 
Fell suddenly, «nd nature's eiKenee btefce, 

And •» ita tomef wat eohoed wand. 

The happy efttth from dumheMreams awoke. , 
The wavelet* stopp'd to listen, end to toll 
Newt fled enough to make da hwrta rejoice: 


Newt fled enough to make all hwrta rviotoe; 
Then on my saifens ears st ton, sweet Ml 
The summer eooento of her golden votes i ; 


COmm Manta M»mr. 


** Ok! fij not from os, happy tiara! 

lad Umjm tins bohinC yon; 

These ore the hran for lore and thyvM, 
Keep fast the ties that hind yea. 
Come! let u* taete the tweets of life. 
Oar hopes you must not sever; 

Our merry hearts can know so strife 
"When all is joy for star l 


11 There may he some who know diitvess, 
And soate whtfve supp’d with sorrow ; 
Well! bear theta off in kindtineos, 


Bqt tashe wtih thsm life’s ynswing pain, 
Its Uttar cere end fever ; 

Forget no— well or saU again, 

KowsUis joy for ever! 


“ In rain I beg s moment’* pease, 

In tain for rest X*m sighing , 

Tbs besting of mj heart may oesse, 
But tiara is ever lying* 

I say, 4 Speed slowly, happy night, 
Thsss bourn I ean't doUutr ; v 
The meaning puts my dreams to light, 
lad Tune wings on lor orer!** 


0 summer lake ! old Time wiU'pass you by; 

Ospeoehleei rode! why talk to yon sf pain? 
0 darksome cares! you ceho back no sigh; 

0 gloomy forest! yen will tire again. 

Bat when at last in turn my sun has set, 

InA time has wing'd me bur away from sight, 
That hour, tweet nature, you will not forget, 

Or all the raptors of that trappy night! 


r it, when nature seems to sleep, 
dad alt around is calm sad hush'd to rest, 
Whoa orer thee the darkling rain-clouds veep 
And fierce storms raffle thy contented breast. 
Bemsmbor it, ye plains and smiling hills; 

Ye fir trass which the loving brasses shake ; 
To waring grasses and ye tiny rills ; 

Te racks o'ershadowmg my peaceful lake. 


O, gentle ssphyra! sing of it and blow 
Its golden mask every day and boor, 

And every moment sigh and whisper low 
Its sunny memories from fiow*r to fiow’r. 
And whan the hennas am sUver-erown'd with 




w, then, the glory of that night, 

And then, 0 summer Inks! remember met 

Cummer W.Boror. 


HAMPfiTEEAI) HEATH* 


Hampstead Heath is essentially the 
People's Ilenth. The loveliness of its scenery, 


its sand-pits and weird pine-trees, its flshlee s 
ponds and ragged turf; its sunsets and cloud- 
sonpes. Who has not admired its expensive 
surrey of the metropolis on tits one side, 
with the huge dome of Si. Paul's looming 
out above a dense cloud-vest of smoke, find 
the Sumy Hills beyond; of the undulating 
plain, rich and verdant, which sweeps away 
to Harrow on the other aide? Who would 
forget the historical Castle of Jack Straw, or 
the diplomatic hostelry of The Spaniards P 
Better than what Maud o n is to Paris is Hamp- 
stead to London. It is a spot lovely and to 
be loved; a spot snored to popular pastime 
and popular taste for the beautifril; a spot 
that has been virtually the people’s for gene- 
rations past, and which must be secured to 
the people for all generations to come. 

And why should not the people have that 
which appear to be theirs by immemorial^ 
usage P Simply because there are such things 
as lords of manors, and one of these 41 lords 
of the twannr " jptffrpOMW between the 
people and their ergoyment of the Heath 
what he is pleased to call his Bight, but 
which other people are pleated to oaU his 
Wrong. In many instances it is ucy doubt- 
ful what are the rights of lords of the 


manor, and the bolder their pretensions the 

legitim 


▼ague sre generally their legitimate 
claims; q? ?d as ti me wears on, f hfdy cl aims 
booome still more disputable. Originally 
there was the commoner, with Us rights of 
levancy, couchancy, user, and turbary, to 
check the greed of the lord of the manor; and 
many s sturdy fight was fought by tabs poor 
and despised ootnmoner against the eneroaoh- 
ments of the latter. But now a third claimant 
makes his appearance and asserts his right 
to enjoy the fresh air and hsdgelece ox- 
panes of our heaths and commons without 
fimr of summons for trespsei— and that is 
th# redoubtable firiti* FubUo. Xmarially 
In the neighbourhood of Loudon is eUim 
renta l with g rea t *, Ama awry day. 
Hun ay* two mom Or Ofe Aa the 
population of tb. m i trep « U a hi a ware * it baa 
nredl of non fearastids^uiP^it nudes the 


buddings of the metropc 


themselves with leviathan ampli 
directions, the Talus of the 


e, spreading 
itude in au 


the beauty of its view (la buona vista), tho and tbs greed of the lord of the manor, if 
freshness and salubrity of its air, drew thou- , not engendered, is fostered to a Tory dangerous 
sa n ds to its breeey blow long be fo re London degree. 

oould count its population by millions. Epping j The lord of tabs manor of Hampstead 
Fond may claim its partisans, Greenwich j Heath has shown himself peculiarly ava- 
Esrit has had ita admirers, but these were of ricious, and he would convert every am of 
a class, a section of the community. Every Hampstead Heath into eligible and well-pay- 
e*e, however, has visited and vevieited Hemp- ing mansions— that ia, if he wars permitted 
dud Heath and loved it— loved its green to do so. The lords of the manor of Hamp- 
hollows, tie ahady lanes, its gorss and heather, steed Heath seem never to here been very 




scrupulous about pushing their rights. Hays 
we not before us an extract from the Gazetteer 
and New Daily* Advertiser, of Tuesday, the 
27th of February, 1781, just eight-six years 
ago P And what does it say P 

“ On Friday last a cause in the Court of 
King’s Bench, between Sir Thomas Spencer 
Wilson, lord of the manor of Hampstead in 
right of his wife, and the oopyholders of the 
same district, concerning the privilege of 
digging loam, sand, gravel, Ac., it was deter- 
mined in favour of the latter, who will con- 
tinue, os usual, to open pits and cut turf in 
defiance of him and his agents. The verdict 
of the special jury afforded universal satisfac- 
tion to a crowded court; nor should those 
who are benefited by this welcome decision 
forget that their success was in great measure 
owing to the activity and good sense of Mr. 
White, bricklayer, of the place aforesaid, who 
(to use the language of Gray) may be re- 
garded as — 

* A Tillage Hampden, who * ith dauntlets breast 

Th« hltlc tyrant of bit Helds withstood.' 

“ It is to be hoped that this base tenur® 
(for copyhold is but its modern title) will, for 
the ftiture, bo narrowly inspected by those 
who feel its inconveniences; it is no more 
than a despicable remain of feudal law, a 
relique of tyranny that disgraces a free 
oountry. The inhabitants of Hampstead will 
undoubtedly make a proper use of their late 
victory.*' 

This prudent counsel seems to oome with 
the force of a suddenly-revealed legacy to us, 
for we have in Sir Thomas Maryan Wilson 
a worthy descendant of Sir Thomas Spencer 
Wileon. But happily the copyholders of 
Ham p s te ad have as last risen as one man on 
behalf of their rights, and have commenced 
an action in Ohanoery to defend those rights 
from usurpation, and for their public spirit 
they deserve the support and the pecuniary aid 
also of the public. If he had the will. Sir 
Thomas would enclose Hampetead Heath, oust 
the holiday folk from their ancient recreation- 
g ro un d, and quietly erect upon it a lot of pri- 
vate rsstdenoc*. Shat he haa the will is evident 
from the Attempt s which he has incessantly 
made for the last thirty-six years to get Par- 
liament to give him permission to put the thin 
end of the wedge in; and that he believes he 
has the right may be gathered from his 
snswers bertha Beleot Committee appointed 
to inquire into the Open Spaces of the 
Metropolis. 

The extract is from the Report of the 
Meat Gommittee t the aatschiaed is Sir 

toemm'mm**- 

“Are you aware that many thousand* of 
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people frequent Hampstead Heath on holidays ? 
— They go there on holidays. 

“Have you ever treated them as tres- 
passers? — When there are /fret, and people 
go up there to amuse themselves, they pay an 
acknowledgment. 

“ You have not treated pedestrians as tres- 
passers ? — No ; I do not know that I have. 
It is unenclosed land, and I could only bring 
an action for trespass, and should probably 
get one penny for damages. 

“ You never have treated the public as 
trespassers ? — Some people imagine that they 
go to Hampetead Heath to play games, but 
it could not be done ; part of the Heath is a 
bog, and there are cases of horses and cows 
having been smothered there. 

“But people go there and amuse them- 
selves P — Just as they do in Greenwich 
Park ; but they have no right in Greenwich 
Park. 

“You have never treated* people as tres- 
passers P— No. Are they treated as trespassers 
in Greenwich Park f 

“ Do you claim the right of enclosing the 
whole of the Heath, leaving no part for public 
! games P — If I were to enclose the whole of it, 
it would be those only who are injured to find 
fault with me. 

j “Would you sell Hampstead Heath P — I 
j have never dreamt of anything of the kind ; 
but if the public ohose to prevent me, or to 
make any bargain that I am not to enclose 
it, they must pay the value of what they take 
from me. 

“ Do you consider Hampstead Heath pri- 
vate property P — Yes. 

“ To be paid for at the same rate sa private 
land adjoining P — Yes. 

“ Do yon oonoede that the inhabitants in 
the neighbourhood have rights on the Heath ? 
— There are presentments in the Court Bolls 
to show that they have none.” 

The mole is a persistent animal, and so is 
fiir Thomas Maryan Wilson. The mole 
burrows underground, and has not Sir Thomas 
Maryan Wilson attempted to gain hie ends by 
smuggling private bills through the House of 
Qommone P 

It is doubtfal, however, whether the public 
are thoroughly acquainted with the whole 
hearings of this tortuous case; let me then 
endeavour to make it dear to them; that is, 
as dear as the nature of the grimace will 
admit* 

fiir Thomas Maiyon Wilson's father, who 
had property in Middlesex and Kent, died in 
1821, and by a will dated September 5tK 
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1806, he declared that any petam who should 
beoome entitled for life to the demised eetatee 
should have power, when in actual poooeeaion, 
to grant leases for any term not exceeding 
twenty-one years. Subsequently, by the 
eighth codicil of hie will, dated April 14th, 
1821, after reciting the power of leasing 
granted by his will, and reciting that his 
estate in the pariah of Woolwich, in Kent, 
oonwstsd principally of messuages or dwelling- 
houses and other buildings, and that it might 
be tend more advantageous that repairing 
or rebuilding leases of such messuages and 
buildings, and also leases for getting buildings 
erected upon any of the ground there not 
built on, should be granted for a longer term 
of years, it was declared that it should be 
lawful for every person who would be entitled 
for life to such Woolwich estate, when in j 
actual possession {hereof, with the concurrence I 
of the trustees to lease any of the said mes- 
suages, buildings* grounds, and hereditaments, 
in the parish of Woolwich, for any term not 
exceeding seventy years. By the ninth 
codicil of his will, dated April 20th, 1821, , 
similar power is given respecting the property 1 
in the parish of Charlton, in Kent Again 
the testator subsequently made three more 
codicils, but did not give any further leasing 


It is clear, then, that Sir Thomas Wilson's 
father did not overlook the question of grant- 
ing building leases, but referred to it at least 
ml two occasions, first when he gave instruc- 
tions for the eighth, and secondly when he 
gave instructions for the ninth, codicil to his 
wilL That his Hampstead property did not 
escape bis attention is shown by the fact that 
by the fifth and eighth codicils he charged 
that property with the payment of an annuity 
and a legacy; and, that he granted the tenants 
for life all the leasing power which ho in- 
tended they should have is equally shown by 
the tensor of the will and codicils. 

It is this will and these codicils which stand 
in Sir Thomas Wilson's way, and which he 
has made such strenuous efforts to have set 
as id e. He jus tifies his conduct on two grounds ; 
first, that the arrangements respecting the 
p roper ty of an individual are matter* of 
purely private concern, and that the Legisla- 
tes ought consequently to sanation end carry 
any agreement that Is come to by the 
paste interested, whether it be .oonformahle 
or not to the settlor's own intention ; and 
asenadly, that the ohroumstencM of the pro- 
perty in question have so changed ernes the 
Mator'e death, that it may be reasonably 
Iterated that, if now alive, he would himself 
tee mads the alteration asked for : neither of 
•tea axgnmsnte, however, is in oonlmnity 


with the practice of the Legislature or sound 
in itself. 

To return, however, to the original question. 

Adjoining Hampstead Heath are two plots, 
containing together about eighty acres, in the 
possession of Sir Thomas Wilson as tenant 
for life. A plan for building upon the largest 
of the two plots, namely, that sloping down 
from Caen Wood to the Heath, was prepared 
about twelve years ago, and publicly exhibited 
at Hampstead and elsewhere. With a view 
towards carrying the plan into effect, roads 
have been constructed across the Heath, and 
the ground has been laid out for building. A 
brick-field, also, has been formed close by, 
boundary walls have been erected, foundations 
laid out, and part of the Heath itself actually 
enclosed and planted ; and it has only been 
by the inability of Sir Thomas Wilson to pro- 
cure from Parliament the power of granting* 
building leases over this and his other Hamp- 
stead property, or to find individuals willing 
to build upon a twenty-one years* lease, that 
has prevented the scheme from being actually 
accomplished. 

Some persons imagine that Sir Thomas Wil- 
son has no wish, and never had any wish, to 
build upon the land adjoining the lleath, but 
only upon another tract adjacent to the New 
Finchley Hood, and known as the Finchley 
Bead Estate. It is true that the copies of 
leasing bills introduced by the honourable 
baronet into Parliament in 1864 and 1845 
make no meution of the land by the Heath, 
and are confined to the Finchley Hoad Estate ; 
but in five previous bills promoted in Parlia- 
ment by 8tr Thomas from 1829 to 1853 the 
power of leasing was sought to be extended 
to the whole of the Middlesex property, and 
in some of them the two plots adjoining the 
Heath are expressly referred to. 

In the session of 1821, Sir Thomas Wilson 
made his first application to Parliament far 
powers to grant building lo sses over his 
Middlesex estates, including any portions of 
Hampstead Heath which he might appro**' 
as lord of the manor, and is might be dis- 
charged of commonable sights. ‘ffSe existenc e 
of this hill did not beoome known to the oopy- 
holders or inhabitants of Hempstead until it 
had peered the sseosd reeding in the House 
of Lords. It was then opposed, and sons 
negotiations for co m pro mis e took plaos, which 
not ooming to any result, the bill was with- 
drawn by the promoters when in the Ho use 
of Commons. 
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that it contained no reference to the Heath, 
was introduced into the House of Lords in 
1830. Against this bill the copyholders peti- 
tioned, and it was rejected by the Lords on 
the second reading. After this attempt no 
farther proceedings were taken in the matter 
for thirteen years, namely, until the session 
of 1843, ▼hen a bill to the some effect with 
that of 1830 vas again introduced into the 
House of Lords. On the petition, however, 
of the copyholders against it, this bill was 
withdrawn on the day appointed for its second 
reading. Another bill, the fourth in the 
series, was introduced in 1844, to authorise 
the solo of the testator’s property at Hamp- 
stead ; upon the petition for which bill being ( 
referred to Mr. Baron Parke, now Lord 
Weusleydale, and the late Mr. Justice Cress- j 
well, those learned judges suggested to the , 
House of Lords that, “ If it should ap- ) 
pear to their lordships that the testator, by ! 
giving a power to grant tho long leases of | 
parts of his estate, only intended that none ( 
should be granted of the residue, then by the 
bill such intention might be evaded.” After { 
another considerable interval, this time of , 
nine years, a fifth bill was introduced into 
Parliament in 1833, by which Sir Thomas 
Wilson sought powers to grant building leases 
over all his freehold property in Hampstead. 
It particularly specified the two plots of ground j 
adjoining the Heath, and stated the amount ! 
of building frontages available in each. This 
bill also was thrown out by the House of ' 
Lords on tho motion for the second reading. 
In 1834, a sixth bill was brought into Par- 
liament ; in it, however, the plots adjoining 
the Heath ware omitted, and only the Finchley 
Bond Estate was mentioned. The petition for j 
this bill having been referred to Chief Baron 
Pollock and Mr. Justice Williams, those | 
judges reported as follows " Wa foal,” say 1 
they, M great difficulty in certifying that it is | 
r easo nab le that the bill should pass into a 
law.” Notwithstanding the above opinion of j 
the judges, this hOl was corned through the 
House of Lords; but it was ultimately thrown 
out in the House of Commons. Hi 1855, a 
seventh hill was introduced into Parliament 
to the some effect with the sixth, hut was 
Withdrawn by tho promoters upon their re- 
aming the report of the judges upon it 
Other bills with a similar object have rinoe 
been introduced into Parliament, and have met 
with a simitar fete. We have, however, enu- 
merated mugh to show with what per s isten c y 
Sir Thom as Wilson has striven to gain his 
otyeet We may he well assured that one so 
“constant to his thought*' will net let the 
heaven sad earth 


What, then, is to be done P 

M If the merits of Sir Thomas Wilson's ease 
ore to be again tried,” says the able writer of 
the pamphlet we have alluded to, “ the proper 
course for him to take (irrespectively of other 
considerations) is sorely — instead of pressing 
forward an amendment bill with a view to a 
subsequent application to the Court of Chan- 
cery-— to bring his case before Parliament in 
a straightforward way, and do at once by a 
single operation what he seeks to do by two. 
Parliament is urged to pass the amendment 
bill on the plea of the merits of Sir T. M. 
Wilson’s cose, and on that alone. But if 
these merits exist, he is in a position to de- 
mand that Parliament should itself give him 
the powers which he seeks, instead of sending 
him to the Court of Chancery to get them. 
If the issue were thus fairly raised before 
Parliament on the merits, the opponents of 
the application might meet it ; hut, unfortu- 
nately for them, the sanction *af Parliament to 
the amendment bill is sought for under the 
plea of merits which the form of the bill does 
not afford Parliament tho means of inquiring 
into; and the bill is at the same time so 
framed os to leave tho Court of Chsnoery 
itself very little more liberty. In a word. 
Parliament is asked, under the pressure of a 
cry of persecution, to decide the case without 
trying it.” 

But, after all, would not the best plan be to 
purchase Sir Thomas Wilson’s rights over the 
Heath and the adjoining land, and thus set 
the matter at rest for ever P Yet a question 
arises, What are these rights, and what is their 
value P Sir Thomas Wilson modestly nsroesos 
them at 10,000/. per acre!-— a preposterous 
sum, which shows the difficulty of equitably 
dealing with him. Should an attempt be 
mode to settle theee rights by law, it will 
probably be found that the lord of the manor' 
of Hampstead is a trustee of the freehold for 
himoolf and the copyholders, and if so, his 
valuation is worthless. If, however, the 
value were to be based on a cohndetton of 
annual profits derived from it, the manorial 
rights in the Heath would be dearly pur- 
chased at 101. per acre; hut, aesuming the 
value of the lords* rights in the Heath to he 
put at 100/. per acre, and lotting a Kberel 
valuation on the adjacent land nt present hi 
pasture, theoostof the entire purchase would 
net exceed 100,000/. or 150,0001. It is sub- 
mitted, that whether the ocqiririlioti he looked 
upon with referenos to its value ns an one* 
men! to the metropolis, or as a oontri te tsa n t? 
the enjoyment of ris inhabitants and a means 
of promoting their physical and morel well- 
being, it would he oheaftly purchased at n 
much larger outlay then mi fo esg rin fr 
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Bui the next consideration, end that e no 
light one, is, whet is popularly known ae the 
44 waya and means.” How are the funds for 
the purchase of the manorial rights to be 
raised, and, when the Heath' is purchased, 
what board ie to be entrusted with its manage- 
ments The Metropolitan Board of Works 
would like to undertake the task, and so j 
would the Indosure Offioe, whilst the Select 
Oommittee on the Open Spaces of the Metro- | 
pahs suggest a separate board, who should 
act as “ trustees for the preservation of the 
heaths and commons within the metropolitan 
area,” Hampstead Heath, of course, included. 
Ae to the cost of the purchase, we do not 
think that a Parliament which has granted an 
outlay of eomo 4,000,000/. or 5,000,000/. for 
the sanitary improvement of London and its 
suburbs, would begrudge the sum necessary 
to secure so beautiful and healthy a spot as 
Hampstead Heath. 

Ho delay, then, should take place* first, 
in strenuously opposing the bills, what- 


unmistakeably intimated a disinclination to 
receive farther visits at the great house. But 
I could not rest under such a miqjudgment by 
any fellow creature, putting aside the peculiar 
position Mrs. Wartnaby occupied, and I 
quickly determined to fbroe an explanation. 
It was not so delicate an affair to manage in 
this one case as in the others. I summoned 
courage, and some half-hour later I set out 
for the White House. The plan I had 
resolved upon was, first of all to soe Miss 
Daley, and endeavour to get her oonsent to 
explain to her aunt, with relation of only such 
particulars as the niece might permit, that it 
was with the latter I was talking in the 
church at the time she entered ; and that, 
consequently, I oould not have been concealed 
in the chancel for the mere purpoeo of playing 
the spy upon her socret. By what seemed to 
me at the moment a providential arrange** 
meat, Miss Daley was the first person 1 saw 
on approaching the mansion. She was bend- 
ing over a flower-bed at the foot of the first 


ever they may be, which Sir Thomas Wilson k gable, and as I neared the spot I saw she had 


shall introduce into Parliament ; secondly, in 
seeing what reasonable terms he will agree to ; 
and thirdly, for the public at large to help the | 
copyholders of Hampstead in their effort to se- ' 
ours to the people perpetual possession of this ’ 
favourite and lovely resort 

Harold Kuco. 

THE UNSEASONABLE WORSHIPPER. 

By tub Author or “Maple Hates.” 

* in Jib* Clpptns. 

CHAPTER III. 

I eoojr quitted the vestry and harried from 
the church back to the parsonage. There I 
shut myself up in the library to try and calmly 
oolleci my thoughts. A sense of being placed 
in a most embarrassing position grew upon me. 
The Hector had desired me to make myself as 
agreeable ee I oould to the occupants of the 
White Houas ; and, before I had been in the 
fetish one week, I was in an antagonistic 
relation towards every one of them. I began 
to un dar ata a d what people mean when they 
talk ef the faros of touastsaoes, for all this 
had happened without any fault of mine. 
Miss Mfltsten, according to hm own state- 
ment had conceived a repugnance to me at 
ftmt sight ; and her etnafe/Mba Daisy, had 
fatmed some other equally myst eri ou s ash- 
Mato, which was, at the West, as otyeoiion- 
aUe; while, in the most innoosnt way in the 
WrM, fas strange assist of Mrs. Wartnaby 
here famed upon me, and she had aho- 
ermisocnstnMd my conduct The latter 
# uhaa At s nat ched the keys tom ms, 


gardening gloves on her hands, and in a slow, 
listless way was doing something to the plants. 
The gravel was so scant upon the path that 
my footsteps most likely made little noun ; at 
any rate, she took no apparent heed of my 
approach until I drew quite near. 

14 Miss Daley, I am very fortunate to have 
found you without difficulty,” I began, ae die 
suddenly looked up with a frightened look on 
her fair face. " May I ask if you have seen 
your aunt since you were at theohnroh f ” 

14 No,” she answered, in the softest of 
voices, straightening herself, though the 
moment she stood erect her pale blue eyes 
curiously shrank before my gone, wavering 
downwards, and in a covert kind of way she 
•lipped the gardening gloves off her hands. 

44 But she has returned home; I eaw her 
come this way,” I added. 

44 Yes, she has retained, I heard Edith 
speak to her in the hell ee she come in* 1 
| believe to is in hm parlour.*’ Miss Daisy’s 
■ eyes were steadily fixed on the ground dur- 
ing these remarks, and 1 aftfawards recol- 
lected that to breatodirery heavily and grew 
very pale. 

"Iam placed in a rmy difficult poaitkn, 
1G« Dale?,” I went a*. «• Altar you lafttha 

dunk year ant aotnad Ufan I oould gat 
back to tba veatry, and amply to avoid bang 
•can by bar I vast into the chanocL I can- 
not go into tba purtiooUn, but aba aaaaa in 
that ffinto) and ** 

“ Edith caya Ac goes to ait by the aqoWc 
monument,” i nte rr u p te d aay oompeaton 


'• She think. I mm acting aa a */r, w 1 tali. 
"My aaat cannot think Sat, *1” dt 
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answered, her aurpriaed look now fixed fall on 
nine. 

“ Bat eke does do ao y and the matter ought 
to be cleared up at ouoe. Do you see any 
way of its being explained how I oame to be 
in the church at that moment ? " 

“ Tou had come there to let me in." 

“Yes* Only for that I should certainly 
hare remained in the vestry." 

“My aunt will think it curious that I 
should go" — Miss Daley hesitated, perhaps 
while one could count fire; then a tremor 
shook her, like a person suddenly chilled, and 
with a kind of scared look, her eyes slowly 
foil before mine ; next, meekly bringing her 
bands together in front, she made a slight 
curtsey, just as she had done at the church, 
saying, “ 1 will do whatever you wish." The 
tone in which the remark was uttered gave it 
an odd aignificanoe, and my companion's 
demeanour again became very puzzling. 

“Thank you," I said, after a moment’s 
pause, “ but you just now hinted at tho way 
in which your aunt might regard your step. 
If you forosoe embarrassment to yourself, I 
will rely on my own assurances repeated more 
emphatically. Your relative ought to take 
my word as a clergyman." 

“ If 1 see my aunt, will you exert your 
influence over Lydia ? I will bring her in 
your way," tho excited speaker added, her 
eager, frightened eyes seeking mine, while 
she trembled visibly. 

“ Certainly I will talk with your cousin, if 
that is what you moon. I will remind her — ” 
I was going on to explain that I would point 
out to her the duty wo were all under to con- 
trol our tempers, but at my first words Miss 
Daley had uttered a pleased exclamation, and 
turning about, started hurriedly for the house. 

“ Have you thought what you are going to 
do?" I asked, overtaking her at tho foot of 
the stops. “ I will reason with your cousin 
certainly.” 

“You will exert your influence on her, 
you said so," she quickly answered, throwing 
back tho partly escaped yellow hair, that she 
might look at mo over her shoulder. “ You 
promised," she said, but even as she spoke 
the angry look vanished from her free, and a 
•ort of awed expression suooeeded. Her hand 
had previously touched the knob of tho door, 
«ud instantly the little dog sot up a yelping 
within* but its mistr ess * voice could be heard 
checking it* and as the door opened 1 saw 
Mr*. Wartnaby standing in the centre of the 
entrance-hall, her bonnet off, but, as usual* 
with a shawl m her skouldei*. I concluded 
•he had obeorved us pass the front windows. 

“Why am you with her?" was her flret 
a a ifnaut emdamatioa, faring at me* but 


pointing an agitated finger towards Miss 
Daley. “ I had carefully kept it from her* 
and I wished her to know nothing of it. How 
dare you act so ? " she demanded, with flash- 
ing eyes. 

“ It was owing to me, aunt, that- - - ” 

“ Pardon me," I said, interrupting Mies 
Daley, “ I have not told your niece anything, 
Mrs. Wartnaby, anything further than that 
you found me in the church and wrongly 
thought I had placed myself there purposely. 
She will simply tell you I had not done so, 
that is why I am here, and then I will retire 
instantly if you wish it." 

“ I do not catch all he says," she answered, 
looking from me to Miss Daley, and dropping 
the hands she had raised behind her ears to 
assist her listening. 

“ I called Mr. from the vestry, where 

he Was writing, into the church, end wee 
talking with him there when you entered," 
was the niece's firm reply.. “I heard you 
coming in, and there was not time, he says, 
to get back into tho vestry, so he went into 
the chancel." 

“ You at the church ? " asked Mrs. Wart- 
naby in hollow tones of surprise, staring at 
the girl, appearing to follow all she said with 
ease, though the voice was hushed rather than 
othorwiso. “ Why were you there ? " 

“ Where is Lydia ? " inquired Mias Daisy, 
sinking her tones still lower, and looking 
around. 

“Wo must not stay talking," hurriedly 
answered her aunt, whom this question seemed 
to startle. “ Qo in," and she motioned Miss 
Daley forward. 

“ It was about Lydia I went, and he is 
going to mako her better," the niece loudly 
whispered in Mrs. Wartnaby *s ear, as rile 
passed her. 

“Ilush! She is up-stairs. I will come 
into the parlour," and the speaker repeated 
her gesture, that Mias Daley should go forward. 
She did so slowly, and in a very singular 
manner, her free turned over her shoulder, 
and her eyes fixed with a painful expression 
on me. As she turned into the doorway of 
the parlour, 1 saw her totter, and the next 
seoond after she disappeared there was tha 
noise of a rushing fall on the floor. 

“ Miae Daley has swooned ! " I said, dart- 
ing forward, unheeding the remark Mrs. 
Wartnaby had been m a kin g* 

“ Oh dear l oh dear t *' moaned the aunt, 
following me. “Liflheron theaofo. Where 
is Edith?" and she ran to the bell-xop^ 
“Leave ua," she said* returning; “and Ad 
not came here again. Why did you com* 
into the pariah at all?" 

“Wbatjathe matter?" asked old Edith* 
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atering; she must have bean attracted by 
tba other note* before the bell rang. 44 Pat 
her bead lower--*l 0 war/* 

44 Go ! ** repeated Mrs. Wartnaby, stall ad- 
d r o a a ing me, while she was busy stroking her 
niece's bands. 14 You ass the influence you 
had orer her foam the first instant She had 
better not come even to the church for servioe 
any more." 

44 Let the gentleman out, Hannah/’ called 
Edith, yaking to a wide-eyed servant-maid, 
who just then presented herself in answer to 
the bell. 

44 1 can find my way ; help your mistress,** 

I said, pushing past the girl. I had previously 
stood rooted to the spot 

44 She has fainted ? *’ asked an intense 
Whisper, as I emerged from the parlour into 
the hall, and half-way np the broad staircase, I 
•aw Mias Moreton leaning over the balustrade, 
bar dark face beaming with a kind of triumph. 

44 1 will follow you out in a minute,” she said, 
running up to next landing for some | 
purpose. 

I hurried out by the door, anxious to avoid 
her, for a quick repugnance shook every nerve 
I possessed, and I was already sufficiently , 
bewildered; but, before I bad reached the 
end of the broad path, footsteps sounded be- 
hind me, and I heard my name called. 1 
•topped without turning, feeling folly conscious 
who my pursuer was. 

44 Never heed what aunt says ; I’ll see that 
Glara comes to church/’ Mias Moreton the 
next instant murmured in a chuckling kind 
of confidential way, quite dose to my elbow. 
“She shall be sure to come,” she repeated, 
passing to the front to see me better ; and I, 
in turn, could not foil to observe that her 
Made eyes were glittering with delight, and 
her ringlets dancing in unison. 44 1 heard 
from the stain part of what was said, but I 
WiU be your friend.” 

44 1 do not know what you may mean. 
Mass Moreton ! ” I said, trying to remain 
Sstf- po eateead , and forcing myself to gaas at 
bar steadily. 

“Oh, you may be quite confidential with 
me. 1 am Clara's friend ; I am — no matter 
what she has told you. What objections does 
aunt make why ten*! (Harm to come to 


4 *!Dkaiisapoini<m whiehl mnstrefor you 
to Mrs. Wartnaby; but I will say these is 
•ome rnkmadenUnding all found. It is the 
Mf of all the pariihionare to attend at 
Wtehip, and on that ground I shall ho glad 
to ass year ma ss at church, if your aunt is 
That is the only reason I oaa have 
forirtilihy Miss Dairy to attend. Born e other 
tfantk” X mat «, pvwtaf $apj attar in* 


areasmgjy supercilious store, 44 1 will aak the 
privilege of speaking with you on some serious 
matters concerning yourself; according to a 
promise I have made to do so/* 

41 Ah ! you wish to put me off/' she said, 
breaking into a crafty smile, and placing her- 
self in the side-gate through which I must 
pass. 44 1 know you and Clara have been 
talking; wby won't you let me be your 
friend P I have a great deal of influence with 
my aunt, and 1 tell you again, I will see that 
Clara comes to church. How came she to 
fointP” 

44 Miss Daley is your relative ; would it not 
be better if, instead of allowing mo to dotain 
you, you went to her help?" I said, still 
endeavouring to be civil. 

44 Why don’t you tell me P '* was the 
answer, given with a stamp of the foot ; but 
a second later the speaker's manner agaizf 
swiftly changed. 44 You are anxious, think- 
ing she is ill ; oh, it isn’t serious — she often 
faints. But why was it now P " 

44 1 cannot talk with you upon the subject, 
and, if you please, I wish to return to the 
parsonage,” I answered, making a motion 
towards the gate. 44 Would you tell your 
aunt that I say there is a complete mistake P ” 
44 Do you think I will take your messages, 
if you will not toll me anything? I am not 
your servant,” she added, drawing herself up, 
and a frightful exprearion of rage distorted 
her fooe. 44 WiU you not tell me P” she 
nearly shrieked. 44 Then 1 will go, and make 
Clara do so. I will, 1 will, 1 will!” she 
scr eamed . 

44 You cannot hut know how wicked this 
is,” I said, turning about, after slipping 
through the narrow gate, from before which 
she had swerved a little. 44 In this temper, 1 
Suppose, yon will not listen to me, but I must 
warn you against it Your want of sal f- 

oontzol is at the bottom of ” 

44 Do not warn mo ! ” she broke in. 4 4 How 
many days have you been hers altogether P 
and you have got her under your complete 
control* Better for ma to be at the bouse, 
you said ! Would it hive been better for 
you to be visiting the poor and sick, instead 
a i inveigling Clara P” The tones in which 
this incrsdiMa remark wave made exactly re- 
•enabled my own; but changin g her votes, 
she want on, 44 Ska shall not corns to ohuseh 
again! Warmngef You should have warned 
her, the great baby, who is always talking 
about your eyas. Oh yes, your toaurifrl 
eyas!” and Mm dang to the gate, laughing 
skill! laughter. 

«X<MW»fltaqrtohMr tiu*,” I «rid , yntkr 
iftg Mnjr. 

“Wm Ja *• wwvdr” vu caltaA afltt 
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me. “She says I mm a coward, bat it » 
you! Boa away; yes, ran, ran OWay to 
your duty, instead of causing girie to faint.” 

I wheeled round at tins unbearable taunt, 
with a feeling something, I should say, like 
that of a creature at bay ; but Hiss More ton’s 
back was already towards me, short as was 
the interval since her last words, and she was 
flying back along the path towards the house. 
Turning once more, I hastened away, my brain 
in a complote whirl, for I felt that I was be- 
coming entangled still more and mere in the 
web of circumfttanoes. I did not pause again 
until I reached the churchyard, and there I 
leaned on one of the tombs to think what now 
must be done next. 

Pint of all, I decided to send my relative, 
the rector, u detailed account of all that had 
happened ; but I rooolloetod that it would be 
some little timo before I could get any advice 
from him. The thought of Mr. Asnidge then 
flashed across me. Mias Daley had stated 
that he was the family lawyer, and surely he 
ought to be made acquainted with the sin- 
gular state of affairs at the White House. It 
was an important step, I felt, to communicate 
with him, but I really did not know what 
might happen ; and I could not support the \ 
sense of undivided responsibility. I Anally ; 
resolved to write to him, as well as to the 
rector, and to do so atonoe. Tho housekeeper 
at the parsonage, regarding me with surprise 
on my return, expressed a fear that I was 
unwolL No doubt my appearance and manner 
gave her sufficient reasons for concluding so ; * 
but I shut myself up in the library, and did 
not issue thsnoe until 1 had written both com- j 
munioations. I had discovered from the local 
directory that Mr. Asnidge resided in the , 
neighbouring town, not more than a dosen j 
miles distant; and I felt tome relief in think* j 
ing that the next morning he would get my I 
c ommun ication, and would share the burden 1 
of my unsought secrete. . 

COAFTZR IT. 

m May I mention, sir, what Mice Moreton . 
asked me to say P” inquired Jennings, the 
etafc, lingering in the doorway of my room at 
the parsonage on the evening of the following 
day, having had occasion to oome there on a 
matter of butinem, 

44 Certainly you may/ 1 1 answered, not 
wholly taken by surprise, for 1 bed aeon that 
young lady in the churchyard talking with 
Jennings, m I looked through the uhrary 
window some how* before. 

U X wae tidying the flront path a bit, rir* 
for the ehftfttonde so kick up the gravel in 
waUung from echooi, and Mies ltaefcm came 
tig to me et m by Waktneou’e tomb. It 


wasn’t of my seeking, sir, and of course I 
don’t understand it; but she said would I tike 
care to mention it, and I couldn’t say no. Sir, 
oould IP” and Jennings shuffled about, look* 
ing vary apologetic. 

44 What was it you were to mention P” I 
rather nervously asked. 

41 She said I must say, sir, that it wasaH 
Miss Daley’s fault she hadn’t seen you, for 
her aunt had forbid her to walk anywhere but 
in the back garden.” 

44 1 was not expecting Miss Daley to see me, 
and Miss Moreton had no right to put the 
matter in that way,” I hastened to reply, for 
the curious look with which Jennings accom- 
panied this statement, suggested the kind of 
impression he had reoeived from the conver- 
sation. 

11 You would want to know, sir, she said, 
how Mias Daley was after what happened yes- 
terday, and I was to say she wae quite round 
again, and you needn’t be afraid, air, for it 
would all be right.” 

“ Afraid ! ” I demanded, but I my- 

self at sight of Jennings' surprise. Of what 
use was it explaining things to him P 41 Very 
well, that will do,” I added, ae collectedly as 
I oould. 

“ I hope I am not giving offence,” and the 
old clerk turned his hat round, looking very 
sheopish ; “ but I was to say that she would 
see Mias Daley was at church on Sunday 
morning. That is all, air,” he hastily wound 
up, and coughing vary respectfully, he sidled 
out, as if not wishfol to embarrass me by 
waiting for any answer on my park 

41 Jennings,” I called oak following him 
into the passage, 44 1 cannot explain this 
matter to you ; but it is necessary to say tint 
the impression Miss Moreton’s remarks are 
calculated to make is a very wrong one. Do 
you understand me ? ” 

41 Yes, sir,” Jennings doubtfully coughed 
back out of the darkneas. Iris manner con- 
vincing me that he did not understand. 

41 At any rate, what she said must go no 
farther, Jennings. You might accidentally 
mention something of it, and it would not he 
regarded rightly.” 

44 Oh, 1’ti not mention it. Good night, sir. 
You may rely on me, it shall be kept quite 
secret, sir,” he confidentially replied, hohhlrag 
away for the door, and I heard him chnskle 
as he wenk 

Thk wae outrageous* I did not as yet 
know enough of Jennings to foil oonvmocd 
that he was rsliahle, and a rumour like that 
simulating would give the yarisMfumw fins 
ideas coaosniog mo. i My oaly satisf mao ia 
tho hope that the m o rrow mould bring Mr. 
Asnfflftfc the lawyer, and fottaritrish 
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natter might be in some way cleared up. I 
had been a little disappointed that my letter 
to him had not brought him oyer at onoe; and 
in the anticipation of its having that effect, I 
had remained indoors all day awaiting his ar- 
rival, chiefly occupying myself in sitting 
gasing through the window at the adjoining 
grey church, which had put on quite another 
look sinoe 1 knew that underneath its floor, at 
a particular spot on the other side, lay night 
and day a little yellow heap of this world’s 
treasure, which Mrs. Wartnaby had mys- 
teriously accumulated there, and of which she 
haffso startlingly constituted mo the guardian. 
My expectations respecting Mr. Asnidgo’s ar- 
rival were now necessarily postponed until the 
morning, and hurrying on my story, I may 
say that when the following morning came, 
they wore only very imperfectly fulfilled. The 
post brought me a letter from Mr. Asnidge’a 1 
managing olerk, stating that his master hod I 
been up in town upon professional business 
sinoe the beginning of the week, but he was , 
expected to return home on the evening of 
that day, and then my communication, which 
in Mr. Asnidge’s absence he had, according 
to instructions, opened, should bo laid before 1 
him, and would no doubt be attended to in 
due from at the earliest convenience. Here, 
again, was a result on which I had not 
reckoned ; the secret affairs of the Moreton 
family had passed into the knowledge of 
another person. Circumstances wore plainly 
working out a combination in which I seemed 
to be a mere agent I dispatched another 
note by the return post, still more strenuously 
urging Mr. Asnidge’s instant interference in 
the matter, and this done, I felt I could 
only further await his deferred arrival with 
such patience as I could muster. That day 
was Friday, and it would neoessarily bo mid- 
day on Saturday before I could hope to see 
him. To guard, however, against the lawyer’s 
return home sooner than he was looked for, I 
again did not go far from the parsonage, and 
I carefully kept away from either vestry or 
church, in order to avoid the possible risk of 
meet in g any of the inmates of the White 
House. 

I had sufficient reasons for caution in this 
respect, for during the day Miss Moreton 
sauntered down the meadow path to the vil- 
lage no fewer than four times, lingering most 
unne cess a r ily in the churchyard on each oc- 
casion. 1 had little doubt her motive was the 
hope of teeing me, and the last time I bed a 
teary narrow escape of gratifying it I had 
gone into the parsonage grounds to get a little 
fossh air, when she suddenly came up from 
fa row of cottages, which she must have 
fa e bid by a roundabout way. Luckily I got 


among some shrubs before she caught sight of 
me, an&from their shelter I distinctly saw her 
inquisitive glanoes directed at the parsonage, 
searching every window ; and when at length, 
tired out, fa finally retreated round the angle 
of the church-tower, the jerking of her head, 
and the quickening of her steps sufficiently 
indicated the temper she was in. I should 
not have been much surprised if, instead of 
retiring, fa had advanced and hammered on 
the parsonage door. 

The next morning the post did not bring 
me any note from either Mr. Asnidgo or his 
derk, and I concluded that the lawyer reached 
home on the previous evening too lato to catch 
the post. No doubt ho would himself arrive 
by noon, since he would be certain to lose no 
time that day in driving over. Again my 
expectations were disappointed ; the morning 
passed, noon came and went, but the quiet of 
the village was not broken by any arrival, nor 
did any visitor present himself at the parson- 
age. Towards evening I went down to Jen- 
nings's cottage, for the idea had suggested 
itself whether Mr. Asnidge, distrusting me as 
a stranger, had not gone direct to the White 
House, which might bo approached by the low 
road without passing through the village. I 
boldly told Jennings, whom I found sitting by 
his hearth with his wife, that I had been ex- 
pecting a gentleman on some business in which 
Mrs. Wartnaby was concerned as well as my- 
self, and as he had not come to the parsonage 
at the time I reckoned on, I was anxious to 
know whether ho had first made a call at fa 
White House ; could he go up and learn 
whether any visitor was there f lie instantly 
assented, and it appeared that he had to go 
up either that night or next morning about 
some errand which he had been doing for the 
family; but he lingered in a curious way 
about the house bofore starting, and at length 
he asked me if he must wait for any other 
message. 

“ Any other message ! ” I mechanically re- 
peated. 

44 Please you, he means fa young ladies, 
sir, but he does not like to speak out John is 
so very bashful, sir,** put in Ids wife, smiling 
knowingly, as fa picked Up a corner of bur 
apron and dropped a curtsey rimultaneously. 

“ You have told your wife, 1 see, of fa 
conversation yon bad with Miss Moreton ? " I 
said reproachfully to fa perplexed derk, who 
was busy making telegraphic signals to bis 
partner. 

“M ao and wifo should never have any 
secrets from one another, sir/* confidently 
responded fa dame. 14 John would be very 
proud, sir, to be of any help, I’m sure; and I 
very often go up to fa house myself. I fall 
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be there early on Monday, or, helping to dean 
Bome feathers.'* * 

" It is all a mistake/* I said, with more ill- 
temper, perhips, than was beseeming. “There 
are no messages for John to bring me, and I 
have none to send by you. The matter shall 
be cleared up to everybody’s satisfaction soon,” 
I added, hastily quitting the cottage. 

Jennings followed me, mumbling out apo- 
logies, and asseverating that his wife had not 
breathed, and never would breathe, a word of 
the matter. On that point I had my own 
opinion, which started a pretty firm conviction 
that this most embarrassing rumour would 
shortly bo the common gossip of the parish. I 
waved Jennings off in the direction of the 
White IIouso, assuring him that I should be 
most gravely offended if he ever repeated to 
me another word of any conversation of Miss 
More ton, or brought mo any mesH&go relating 
to Miss Haley. All that 1 wanted, I again 
told him, was to know whotlier Mr. Asnidge 
had called on Mrs. Wartnaby that day. He 
hurriedly departed on his errand, about which 
1 had somo compunctions ; but it really pre- 
sented itself to me as a sheer measure of self- 
defence ; for I was growing very anxious at 
the thought of the possibility of the lawyer 
having misconstrued my object, and gone 
direct to his client and communioated the sub- 
stance of my letters! In about three-quarters 
of an hour, which seemed to stretch out to 
the length of a day, I was relieved from this 
suspense by the return of Jennings with the 
information that there had been no visitors at 
the White House that day. He had, also, 
learned that Mrs. Wartnaby was more than 
usually unwell, and was keeping her room. 
Whether or not ho had seen Mire Moroton or 
her oousin, or if any message had been sent 
to me by one or other of them, I did not 
know ; for, although he almost seemed to havo 
something further to communicate, I of course 
did not ask him, and he silently and slowly 
took his leave. I had not had a glimpse of 
either of the young ladies that day, which had 
father surprised me, after the experience of 
the day previous; but I soon forgot that 
minor wonder in the rocurring perplexity con- 
cerning Mr. Asnidge’s silence and non-appear- 
ance. Unfortunately, too, some days had yet 
to elapse before I could hope to hear from the 
motor. If Monday morning arrived without 
any communication from the lawyer, I decided 
in my own mind that 1 would reverse my 
plan, and, in default of hts coming to see me, 
I would go over to the town to see him. To- 
morrow, however, was Sunday, and I was but 
iU*prepared tor its solemn duties. I tried to 
foyd theae matte* in renewed preparations, 
ateitohkf m into the night ; but ia my sub- 


sequent ill-refreshing slumbers, the bag of 
gold hidden in the ohuroh perpetually destroyed 
my rest. Morning — a calm bright Sunday 
morning came — little indicative of its turbu- 
lent fortunes as they affected me. 

“ It is very odd, sir,'* said Jennings, as be 
was helping me on with my gown in the 
vestry, “ but Mrs. Wartnaby hasn't sent the 
dog this morning. They ” — and he laid muoh 
stress on the word — “ have come without it ; 
for they've just gone in, sir, and it wasn't with 
them. It is the first time I ever knew it to 
miss for many a month. I wonder if any- 
thing has happened to it P But it won't dis- 
turb you this morning, sir,” he added, with a 
grin. “ Yes, the vestry is dhilly, rather, and 
mebbe I ought to ha’ put a bit o' fire in the 
grate,” he continued. 

“ Oh, it will do,” I said, mustering my re- 
solution. My involuntary shiver, to which 
his last remark had reference, was attributable 
not to the chilly atmosphere of the vestry, but 
to this news. The absence of Jhe dog, I 
thought, was a practical intimation to me that 
henceforth Mia. Wartnaby was really going 
to hold me responsible for the safe custody of 
her treasure under the pew floor ! And the 
presence of both the young ladies, for Jen- 
nings had emphatically said “ they,” was a 
fulfilment of the promiso or threat, whichever 
it might prove, of Miss Moreton to that effect, 
first made to mo in person at the White House 
gates, and then subsequently repeated in the 
message sent through Jennings. I had a 
very curious foreboding kind of feeling as I 
passed out from the vestry into the church. 

As I entered, the buzz of the school-children 
sank, and in the silence, as I was going up 
the steps to the desk, I distinctly heard a 
sharp giggle from the direction of the Squire's 
■ pew, which I had no doubt originated with 
Miss Moreton, although I carefully refrained 
! from looking in that direction. It was my 
intention to continue to do so during the 
! whole service, but after the prayers and the 
lessons had been gone through, I found it to 
be no easy tssk. One of the figures I was 
vaguely conscious of as sitting or kneeling or 
standing in the great pew, under the floor of 
which I was for ever remembering that Mrs* 
Wartnaby's gold was secreted, kept on a 
oeaseless series of movements. Of course X 
knew which one it was, as also the object 
aimed at. It was Miss Moreton, and' tee 
wished to attract my attention. Reeolutely I 
tried to keep my eyes turned away ; but in 
the delivery of the sermon it is so habitual to 
glance around to eee that your words mate 
all the congregation, that after a time X 
mechanically lot my eyes wander to that 
quarter. In doing so I get ten or teres 
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glimpses of Mias Daley’s free, who Irma fitting 
nearest the door of the pew, and the striking 
paleness of her countenance surprised me, as 
also did her curiously luminous blue eyes, 
which even my hurried glance showed me 
wore beaming with a yery unusual expression, j 
Perhaps I had bean preaching for ten minutes 
when I observed all the heads on the left aide , 
of the church simultaneously change their j 
line of di r ection; then the rest, in other parts 
of the church, instantly did so, all turning 1 
from the pulpit towards the large pew. In- 
ati noti vely following them, I was startled to 
see that Mias Daley was slowly rising to her 
last, gazing fixedly at me with glittering, 
unwinking eyes, and was in the act of stretch- 
ing one arm out to the pew-door. Moving 
forwards, with a strange kind of gliding 
motion, she passed out into the aisle, turning 
towards the nave, her face still eagerly up- 
turned towards me; as she came along her 
step quickened, and both hands were gradually 
raised appealingly, till her arms were uplifted 
at their full height by the time she approached 
the foot of the pulpit. 

“I will do whatever you want,” she 
musically whispered, and as she spoke she 
tottered forward one step further, and then, 
before the clerk could reach her, she fell head- 
long on the hard stone flags, just as she did 
pre viously on the carpet of the parlour at the 
White Bouse. Screams rang out from the 
children and the women, and the men uttered 
excited exclamations ; but above all the other 
sounds came the shrill, piercing laugh of Miss 
Moreton, who had clambered part way up the 
framework of the great pew, and now actually 
waved her hand triumphantly. 

" He has fascinated her ! ” she called out, 
her malignant lace looking demoniacal in its 
glee, as die hung there, not taking a step 
towards her cousin's help. 

“ My friends, it is a mesmeric swoon,” I 
cried, hastily quitting the pulpit, for the ser- 
vice was necessarily at an end. “ Let the 
women remove Miss Daley into the open air, 
and let the men follow me into the vestry,” I 
mid. “Your conduct is not more inKu«»a» 
towards your relative than it is sacrilegious, 
considering what place this is,” I added, 
pausing and turning expressly towards Miss 
Mdreton, who, answering something in an 
nnder-tone, sank, with a sneering yet partly - 
a heshe d look, out of sight into the paw. 

I hastily explained to such of the wonder- 
ing worshippers as followed me to the vestry 
What mesmerism was. It was, I stated, a 
weak surrender of the will by one person to a 
fracy of superiority in the oass of another; 
vWm# in the event of bodily weakness, might 
•inapt h a pp en accidentally, as it might be 


termed, neither party being strictly account- 
able for ih I denied absolutely that I had 
eVer exerted, or sought to exert, any influence 
over Miss Daley, who, I reminded them, was 
scaroely a week ago an utter stranger to me, 
and I attributed what had happened to a state of 
nervous ill-health on her part, ooupled, it might 
possibly be, with some inopportune resemblanoe 
in my case to a preoonoaived fancy she had 
indulged. These were, indeed, the train of 
thoughts I had previously pursued upon the 
subject for my own private satisfaction ; but the 
stolid farmers, and still more stupid labourers, 
gaped at me and stared at each other in an 
evident state of complete mental mystification. 

I finally announced that there would be no 
further service that day, and that early in the 
ensuing week I would call thorn together for 
fuller explanations after 1 had communicated 
with Mrs. Wartnaby in the matter. Borne of ^ 
the women now came noisily flocking through 
the church into the vestry, and it appeared 
from their statements that Miss Daley had 
partly recovered in the yard, under the 
influence of the open air, and was being 
assisted to the White House. 

I dismissed the people, and, in a state of 
mind I cannot describe, hurried over to the 
shelter of the parsonage; where, however, I 
found the servants all in an uproar among 
themselves. Again I had to offer what 
explanations I could, for 1 gathered from 
some of their remarks that Mias Moreton had 
at length made her way to her cousin's elbow, 
and that her observations to the women in the 
churchyard had still further complicated 
matters. I ouoe more retreated to the library, 
nearly crushed to imagine the gossip then 
going forward on every hearth in the village. 
My first impulse, upon recollecting myself a 
little, was to go up at onoe to the White 
House, and there force an interview with 
both the cousins in the presence of their aunt ; 
bat second thoughts reminded me of the 
sanctity of the (toy, and those reasons also 
urged themselves against Ike idea of an instant 
journey to the neighbouring town, where the 
lawyer lived. I had another miserable after- 
noon, evening, and night befo re me ; but the 
morrow, I firmly pledged myself, should aee 
something derisive done to release me from 
this strange entanglement. 

“GOOD-BYE.” 

Just as every one holds some days in the 
calendar dearer than others from the memorise 
they evoke, so have most men fovourite words 
whisk speak of past and fond seeeristioue. 
Indeed# many words are national fofouritse, 
and the o onrideratio n of the infinenost they 
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exert upon national character opens a vide 
of inquiry which philologists are too apt 
to neglect. What marvellous pages of history 
do we owe, both ih ancient and modem times, 
to that one word “ Liberty ! ” Who can tell 
what depths of affection are stirred up in the 
Swiss peasant’s heart by the “ Ram de$ vache s,” 
or in tiie expatriated German by hearing men- 
tion made of his “ vaterland” ? Amongst words 
most dear to a domestic people like ourselves 
are “home,” 11 welcome,' ” and “good-bye.” 
They recall some of the most touching remem- 
bran oes of our life, instantaneously bringing 
before us scenes and conversations and persons 
around whom duster the fondest memories. 
The mere mention of “ good-bye ” at once calls 
forth oar sympathy. It is one of the dearest 
and yet the saddest words in the language. 

That “ good< bye ” eminently belongs to do- 
mestic life admits of easy demonstration. 
When the devoted three hundred parted from 
their friends bofore Thermopylae, or when 
Regulus put aside his weeping wife before j 
leaving Borne for Carthage, they bado thorn { 
farewell. The fire of patriotism burnt so 
fieroely within them that it consumed self and 
all the ordinary human affections. Their 
farewell (as wo call it) was altogether objective 
and heroic. Again, when Mary Queen of ' 
Soots, as in that picture we can all so well re- 1 
member, strained her eyes to catch the last 
faint outlines of “ la belle France,” she waved 
it her adieux. She left with it, once for all, 
her best wishes and fondest regret, and then , 
betook herself resolutely to hor task of taming 
rongh^Sootch hearts. i 

With the parting of the queen or the soldier 
axe none of the tender associations contained 
in “ good-bye ; ” it would not suit these cases, 
and is repugnant to the dignity of history. 
But whenever in daily life the heart parts from 
a person to whom it ia deeply attached, it 
wishes him “good-bye.” Just as it takes two 
to make a quarrel, so there must be two warm 
and responsive hearts for a true “ good-bye,” 
though one is amply jniffident for the more 
frigid “ forewall.'* We can hid “ good-bye ” 
to a lovely prospect, or a subject which has 
long engaged our thoughts, or a house where 
we have been happy ; but it is only because 
we personify them in some sort, and fondly 
dweu on them until affection has transfigured 
and rendered them sentient, as it were, to our 
regard. In «oonmon with all our noblest 
frfitogs, the esnti msnts of good will which 
find utterance in “ good-bye” belong to our 
better nature. Of oouzee custom in too many 
eases dells tbs frill tisrnsptinn of all that ia 
usn^ 


the type least removed from earth), neat to 
the grief that refuses to be comforted because 
, his bacon rations are scanty, most probably 
| be placed his sensations on wringing 
. sweetheart’s hand and saying, “ Well, old girl, 
gude-bye ! ” 

[ 11 Good-bye ” has an immense superunity in 

comprehensiveness over the ordinary valedic- 
tory formulas of the ancients, and in warmth 
of feeling over the modern “addio” and 
“ adieu.” Perhaps in the “ salve oetenxum 
aeternumqne vale ” of the Latin poet are best 
blended the two notions of good wishes from 
oneself for another— the subjective and ob- 
jective views — that meet so happily in our 
“ good-bye.” The saddest side of the senti- 
ment which finds vent in “ good-bye ” comes 
out in epitaphs. Its grief cannot be veiled 
even under those ludicrous creations of the 
village artist, so often found in our country 
churchyards. Doubtless the sorrow of the 
parents for their son told in the epitaph, — 
Him shall no more come tow?, 

Bui us shall one day go to he^ 

was none the less poignant because expressed 
in the purest I >ovon dialect, of which the first 
rule for proficiency is that you misplace as 
much as possible the cases of all pronouns. 
In the boy’s “ good-bye ” there is no sadness, 
for hope paints to-morrow in brighter colours 
than yesterday; manhood’s “good-bye" is 
thoughtful, and slightly sad, for who can tell 
how often he may return P But the fulness of 
a sorrowing “ good-bye ” is in the old man’s 
parting. Humanly speaking, he cannot reckon 
on another meeting after even the briefest ab- 
sence. A woman’s “good-bye” is usually 
less of a trouble to her than it is to a man, 
exoept in oases where her affections are most 
concerned. He is more reflective, more ap- 
prehensive of change even in the commonplace 
partings of life. It ia curious to remark how 
nature sympathises with our parting at seme 
times more than at others. How much worse 
is it to part with a friend in winter than in 
summer, at evening that at midday, on a 
gloomy day than on a bright one ! On such 
occasions nature seems more than usually 
clairvoyant of our souls. 

No poet has expressed this more admirably 
than Dante, — 

* Era giil* on oho volgo fl dWo 

Ai natigseti • inteaeriMo II son, 

Lo dl’ s* ban dstto a’ Add asrisi addio, 

though our own Tennyson has subtly seined 
on mis tendency of nature to colour nor 
thoughts in the scarcely less beantrifal lines,— 
fresh ss the fret bent gfiAtoftng on a sail 
that triage car iris*** up from the cadenmU, 
gad -fee last whtohnMn* ever oat u 
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Seeing that life is mainly made up of partings, 
it fe no wonder that ire dwell -with the fondest 
affection on ihoee separations where the inter- 
vening gulf is spanned by the electric hearti- 
ness of “ good-bye.” With no, the terminus 
of our good wishes in each a case is Heart's 
Content. 

“Good-byes” axe seldom pleasant Perhaps 
they axe leari unpleasant at a country-house 
in autumn, when the natural feeling of regret 
as we part with one round of acquaintances is 
put to flight by the arrival of a ffeah circle of 
friends. Then the sentiment so aptly expressed 
in Pope’s oelehrated line, — 

Welcome the coming, speed the parting guest, 

robs the 44 good-bye '* of its bitterness. Still, 
Hue applies only to those remaining ; departing 
friends are in no wise aided in taking a philo- 
sophical parting by the remembrance of past 
happiness. Doubtless, as in every other part- j 
ing, some of their eyes dwell with a last fond 
gaze on a loved faoe, or the walk beside the 
beck or the mountain side, purpled with 
heather and golden with gorse. For many a 
long day the cadence of that last song will 
linger in their ears, and memories of those j 
restful hours haunt their dreams. Perhaps 
next year brings them back, and though 
everything seems much as usual, something is 
sure to be different. The old days never come 
back again. 80 man loves to think, and one 
by one we gamer up the precious relics of the 
past into our hearts to be evoked in the fulness 
of future happiness, as a miser hangs over his 
store, or a lone man takes out of his desk a 
ribbon or a few faded violets, eloquent in their 
silence of other days and faces long since 


if said at home. The heart sinks lower as the 
wheels run farther down the drive ; then the 
gate shuts, and the mother hie to go in to be 
momentarily reminded by every home asso- 
ciation of the absent one. 

Amongst pleasant 44 good-byes ” may be 
enumerated good-byes to business, to “idle 
sorrow,” to quarantine, to London in July or 
Paris in August, to a bad habit; the east 
wind, or a channel paoket, perhaps a chancery 
suit and a waterproof coat might be joined to 
i the list. Wo thought of adding a faithless 
love, but forbear for fear of ulterior conse- 
quences wore any lady in whom we are 
interested to read this. Loves are stubborn 
things, and will not admit of 41 good-bye” 
being said to them all at once. We are not 
all as high-minded as tho blameless king, or 
as pitiless as Brutus ; and whatever women 
may say, too many men have hearts to make 
even parting with a faithless lover altogether 
pleasant Memory speedily avenges her. 

Much of our national reserve may he seen 
when Englishmen say 41 good-bye.” Tho 
parting may be' for a few days, or a decade of 
years, and nothing is noticeable in their 
demeanor beyond the hearty clasp of hands 
and the steady look into each other's eyes for 
a second. 44 Good-bye, old fellow, take care 
of yourself,” and it is all over. None of the 
theatrical pates are visible in which Henri 
and Eugene indulge when the former is going 
to disport himself at Trouville for a fortnight, 
and assumes an attitude of despair, with a 
hand on his heart, which is the signal for 
Eugdnc, ct chtr fiugbie, to embrace him. 
What wonder that Jones, as ho views this 
little scene at the table d’hdU, remarks in that 


mouldered into dust. Such ghosts as these 
do not come to trouble joy, but rather to 
intensify it. They are echoes, mellowed by 
distance, of the most touching 44 good-byes ” 
of life. 

What is the most sorrowful 44 good-bye P ” 
Not that into which the element of time, 
hut that of distance chiefly enters. Friends 
can part for an indefinite time without 
anxiety, if not far separated by space. The 
farther the distance we are apart, the more 
elsfly does thought Mem to bridge it over, 
and then r etu r n to pain us with the contrast 
and cause the mind to ferbode trouble, just 
because the actually intervening distance is so 
great. Lovers' partings axe proverbial. But 
grobably lew 44 good-byes” exceed in sorrow 
a mother's parting from her soldier-son on 
the platform, say of Bugby, late, on a bitter 
January night. The mail stops five mmuta: 
a whistle, and he is home off to India, while 
she is left alone with her grief Yet, 
even in this case, 44 good-bye” femes* hitter 


fine nervous French so affected by English 
tourists, 44 Jt umperai men bdton,” and departs 
with his insular prejudices much strength- 
ened P These peculiarities may even be re- 
marked in English and Continental dogs. 
What a world of bustle and excitement is there 
when a French poodle or a Goman spita meets 
a strange dog ! My smooth terrier simply puts 
himself in a fighting attitude : if the stranger 
will try a round with him he is delighted to be 
aide to accommodate him, if nfet he evidently 
regards him aa a snob and p as ese on. Skye, on 
the contrary, is too well bred even to express 
surprise ; he has caught the manners of tho 
drawing-room, and outs all strange members 
of the canine family with aa air of jaunty 
indifference. At the same time, if any ef them 
ventures to growl at his beard, insinuate that 
his tail is not the finest in the viUege,' er 
indulge tit any ether of the insulting tricks 
common anon g«t butcher dogs and dogs of the 
lower cedars in general, 8lq)wfepscfae%«lt% 
flar amilL No Irishman whom esnMs dlfeM 
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been trodden on at Donnybrook engages more 
cheerftilly. Still, the slight exertion neces- 
sary to thrash a vulgar street dog disarranges 
Skye’s ooat,- therefore “ defence not defiance ” 
is his motto. The more contemptuous his 
good-bye, he thinks, the less need will he 
have to chastise the offender. 

As palaeontology can construct a saurian 
from the last foot- tracks it left in the sand- 
stone, so archaeology frequently discloses to 
us the most touching of “ good-byes ” in the 
relies dag up from old graves. In their 
presence thought and fancy go back centuries, 
and the sameness of human affections makes 
us akin to the handful of bones or drift of 
white dust before us, which once walked and 
breathed, and was agitated by hopes and fears 
like ourselves. We picture the last “ good- 
bye,” the weeping survivors, the “ sit tibi 
terra levis ” of bereft wife or parent. 

In 186 $ excavations at Kompston near Bed- 
ford opened some Saxon graves. In many cases, 
from tho bones yet remaining and the orna- 
ments lying by them, it was possible to realise 
the domestic life of the Saxon period far more 
vividly than by reading many histories. Here 
was a child's grave, tho skull indicating a 
forehead of great beauty, with two bronze 
clasps lying beside it, which may have secured 
the shroud in which it would most likely be 
buried ; there was disclosed the framework of 
a woman’s skeleton, surrounded by glass 
heads, silver ornaments, tho fragments of what 
had probably been ear-rings ; and by her side ' 
a workbox of bronze with the gilding yet fresh j 
on it, containing a fragment of worsted and I 
scrape of linen of three different qualities. I 
What a world of touching memories and ’ 
affectionate farewells was buried there P In 
another ease, a woman’s grave disclosed 
abundance of well- worked ivory and silver 
ornaments, three coins pierood to be sus- 
pended from the person, and a silver ring of ( 
chaste and elegant workmanship, which still 
encircled the bone of one of the fingers. The 
diameter of the ring, f in*, with the delicate 
character of the bone, we are told, indicated a 
email hand. Imagination has plenty of mate- 
rials here. How easy to call to life again the 
young wife, to see her untimely death, to 
hear her hist front M good-bye.” Then her 
funeral, with all her dainty ornaments 
lovingly dis po sed about her, her husband’s 
death, forgetfulness, the lapse of thirteen cen- 
turies, the moralist at the same time whisper- 
ing over our shoulder, “ This day is mine and 
yours, but ye know not what shall be on the 
morrow.” 

Met unasldom our first " good-bye ” is tho 
MMM»of out hfo, the one we oan most 
tu«ii08s3ber,--thait black Monday when 


John was waiting to convey ns to Miss Smal- 
love’s academy for young gentlemen. With 
others life passes so easily that the memory 
retains no traces of sorrowful “ good-byes.” 
Like a swallow’s flight on a bright day, it 
dashes through shadows too rapidly to notice 
them. This may be a pleasant temperament 
to its possessor ; but most of us, I fancy, love 
to keep a store of sweet and bitter thoughts, 
for meditation occasionally to take out of their 
shrine and fondly hang over when working 
hours are* past. Amongst these treasures 
how many “good-byes” are made up? 
How many last looks, last kisses, last tears P 
A soft accent, a lovely sunset, a strain of 
solemn music, — these are the best pass-keys to 
unlock such memories of the past. 

Once upon a time a prince found himself 
straying within a fairy’s flower-garden. 
Forthwith such a glamour was oast over him 
that ho could never find his way out through 
tho yew-tree walks and pillared cypress s h ades 
that encircled it Such scenes to be our fate 
at present Many fair and sunny associa- 
tions blossom round “ good-bye,” but we are 
perpetually finding ourselves stopped by the 
sombre barriers whioh close in upon them. 
Doubtless it is so even with life’s most 
cherished mysteries. We can break out into 
sportive sallies ovory now and then, but work, 
not play, is the true end of life. Beings 
“darkly wise” are never suffered long to 
forget even in their brighter hours, $hat 
solemn issues hedge them in on every side. 

Such a word as“ good-bye ” is like a finger- 
post set by our daily walk to remind ua when 
we come to it that life is not altogether the 

S ky pageant we might otherwise deem it 
inners at tho Trois Frhrta> sensational novels, 
and opera boxes are very good things in their 
way ; but follow my lady home, and why does 
she sigh in her boudoir? Why does her 
liege lord sit so thoughtfully under High- 
flown's pulpit oratory in that hot town 
church ? Let not the young divine be flat- 
tered. His mind is far away watching by a 
grave in a lonely churchyard of North Devon, 
where the bee hums over innumerable daisie s , 
and the sea mew’s scream intensifies his sad- 
ness : or perhaps he is shaking hands for the 
last time with one who steps on that outward 
bound packet, and his cheery “ good-bye ” 
even now floats to him over the intervening 
waters. No one is the worse for a fow anions 
thoughts. In the whirl of modem life they 
come too seldom for me to apologise for my 
quota — my handfal of withered flowe rs . 
Who know* but one or two may yet be 
fragrant ? At all events, I offer you thttfl 
with my best bow* mgr bait and heartiest 
« good-bye” 
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HEVER COURT. 

BY R. ARTHUR ARNOLD, AUTHOR OF “RALPH," Ac. 


CHAPTER V. “RE LOVES; HE LOVES ICS 

KOT.” 

f lERE stood in the window 
of Mi's. Prickett's room 
on ornament, than which 
no finer could grace the 
boudoir of a princess. 
She had given half-a- 
dozen rabbit- skins for it. 
But in her keeping it had 
grown from a slip into a 
splendid shrub. It was a 
red camellia, and bore 
throe fine blossoms. 

Will had loft his chair, 
and was standing near 
tho window, looking out 
through the leaves of the 
camellia, pondering and 
irresolute, as to what ho 
had heard from his foster- 
mothor, thinking how it 
might affect his future foi tunes, when his eyo 
fell on the most perfect of these blossoms, and 
hastily turning to see if Mrs. l^ickett was 
observing him, ho snipped it off, and oon- 
cealed it in one of tho huge pockets of his 
coat. 

The old woman had not noticed the larceny. 
Then he went up the old, creaking stair- 
case, and presently Mrs. Prickett saw him 
leave the house by the hack way, on purpose 
to avoid her. She well knew where he was 
going. 

“Ay, poor moth!" she soliloquised; “he’s 
a going Ilyin* round the candle, and that 
huncy won't care how much he burns hisself, 
not die." 

Will was oertainly taking his way to the 
White Hone, with the overt intention of 
drinking a glass or two of ale, but really with 
the hope of seeing Clara Smithson. 

It was Mrs. Smithson who greeted him at 
the inn-door. She was a doubU-ohinned 
woman, of incalcula b le diameter. One-half 
of her would have been considerably huger 
then Mrs. Priokdti She was the terror of 
the Comte, Mr* Fippe, “Not that she was 
an open souSsr," as that gentleman had once 
explained, “ or in any way improper, but she 
**#.•< net amenable to religious teaching/’ 
WribSiel that lbs. Smithson laughed at 
UBS* Imt* Whatever her religion was, it 


was not that of the curate. She always spoke 
of Mr. Bustard, the rector, with respect ; but 
her merry eyes twinkled, and her mouth 
wreathed with fun, when she irreverently 
discoursed of “ Little Fippe.” 

She liked Will, forgiving his laziness and 
willing submission to any circumstances that 
favoured it, because she thought it the conse- 
quence of bis unfortunate birth. And perhaps 
the spice of scandal that he carried about with 
him made him not less agreeable to the hostess 
of the “ White Horse." It was not heir habit 
to dislike men or things because they were a 
little incorrect. Yet she herself was a model 
of cleanliness and good housewifery, and Will 
knew well enough that she would never let 
Clara marry him. But then he knew, also, 
that Clara would do what pleased herself in 
this matter, and that her aunt’s voice would 
avail nothing against her will. 

She wagged her fat face reproachfully at 
Will. 

“ Pity them stocks has gone out o' use, you 
lazy-bones ; they’d ha’ fitted them ankles of 
yours to a t." 

Will looked down at his ankles, and both 
laughed heartily. 

“ You forget ; I haven't got anybody to 
work for, Mrs. Smithson." 

“ Ah ! well. ’Tis to be hoped you’11 mend 
your ways. Yes, you may come into the 
parlour and rest a bit." 

“ Good morning, Miss Clara," said Will, 
glad, and yet not glad, to see her sitting there. 
There was a languid ease in her manner, 
which made her appear so unapproachable to 
Will. She seemed now to be rather annoyed 
by the interruption to her reading, for die 
held in her hand a volume of “ Aurora Floyd." 
Her reception of Will seemed to express a 
passive readiness to aooept the homage which 
she knew he would offer, and which she would 
aooept, not quite unwillingly, as her due. 

Even Will oould read all this in her hand- 
some features as she turned, towards him, lay* 
mg her book in her lap, but without moving a 
neatly-slippered foot from off the fender, and 
shaking, with a most attractive gesture, the 
angle curl that lay upon her shoulder. 

Nothing could be more easy than her atft* 
tads while Will wee sitting on the comer of 
his chair lervouri^ 
for his rilenoe. 


Vn m 
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* “ And that man thinks ha may marry me,” than to get my best cap tore by the young’uns. 
was Clara’s thought, while Will began to wish They'd think I was going to run off with you.” 
he hadn’t plucked the camellia. But she And Mrs. Smithson shook the parlour with her 
spared him from the difficulty he anticipated laughter. 

in approaching its presentation by asking — Edward gave her some directions about 
“ Are you going to the dance to-morrow supplying refreshments for the labourers on 
night, Will P ” the estate, whose feast was to be provided from 

41 No,” he replied, reddening; 44 mother and j the “ White Horse.” Then, with a gay, 
me never go up there ; but I was sure,” he courteous smile, he addressed Clara — 
added, with a glance intended to be slightly “ And I should have all the young men in 
malicious, but failing utterly when it enooun- the village against me. Miss Smithson, if I 
tered Clara’s cool, superior stare, “ I was asked the same privilege of you.” 
sure you would be going, and I brought you Clara tossed her head disdainfully, 
this.” 44 What do 1 care for all the young men in 

He produoed the flower from his pocket. the village P ” 

“ I heard yon say once, at mother’s, that 44 No ; all I said was, that they care for 
you should like one to put in your hair.” you ; and if you wear that flower in your 

Clara was really pleased. hair ” — Edward pointed to the camellia — 4 ‘ you 

44 How very Kind of you. Will. I am only will be quite irresistible.” 
so sorry we shan’t have a danoe together. ( Clara’s lip curlod scornfully, and Edward, * 
It’s just the right shade, too, for my hair.” I thinking that 44 ho never could mako out that 
Will was quite happy, and felt that he could girl,” bade them good morning, 
brave the scolding he knew he should get from I He didn't know that her eyes followed him, 
Mrs. Prickett for plucking the flower. expressing petulant anger, and yet with it a 

Yet he had a painful suspicion of the cause ' longing that he would turn, if it were only on 
of Clara’s pleasure, but he didn’t know how 1 the threshold, that she might see his face 
entirely it was because this flower would give again. 

her another claim to Edward Frankland's She was biting her red lips with vexation, 
favour at the ball which, in honour of his 44 He fancies 1 care what these louts think 
majority, was to come off tho next evening, of me.” Then, glad to escape from her aunt, 
It had no other value in her eyes, except, as she ran up-stairs, and watched Edward from 
die thought it might, by enhancing her t her window as he walked homewards by tho 
charms, dimmish the effect of those quiet field-path. 

graces for the possession of which she felt she . Had ho been vain, perhaps her feelings 
hated, while she envied, Lucy Denman. might have betrayed her before this ; but he 

44 I’m so much obliged, Will,” she said, as j would have had somo excuse for being oon- 
be rose to go. I oeited could he have seen this handsome, 

44 It ain’t half good enough for you. I proud girl struggling to hide even from herself 
Wish, Miss Clara,” added Will, in a burst, , a tear as she pressed his portrait to her Ups, or 
44 I’d some thin g so good to offer you that you’d rather the ruin of it, which, in the passing of 
take me with it.” And Will’s dark eyes rested her fit of passion, she had again treasured, 
with an eager look upon her face. It had cost her no little sh a m e and trouble 

44 And if you were over so rich it isn’t me to get this from the travelling photographer, 
you would bring flowers to. Master Will,” she who, after taking portraits at Hever Court, 
said, with a smile, little embarrassed; 14 but had exhibited the negatives at the 44 Whits 
hers domes aunt” Horse.” 

The entry of Mrs. Smithson choked the 

p rotation* Will ni about to make, and be ohaptmi vi. hxvbb 001*1 "x* rtm" 
was glad to leave before die had seen and Hxter Court had been all day m /tie. 
qmisriiiBed about the flower he had brought Even Mr. Fippe had become hilarious. He 
for Clara. had taken upon himself the duties of a swing, 

But hk happiness wee of short duration, and had swung all comers till his arms ached, 
forak the door he met Edward, who nodded at But all his Sunday scholars were candidates 
him, and passed, with the liberty of a favoured for the seat, and would not dispense with his 
patron, into Mrs. Smithson's parlour. services, though he looked sometimes rather 

44 Come to engage you for the first waits, longingly to where Luoy Denman waa seated 
Mss. Smithson,” he said, laughing, nodding at on the gram surrounded by a little crowd 
the tame time to Clara, who blushed and playing a quieter game* The bigger hoys 
glanced hastily at the camellia, wishing it had run races and jumped and oiimbid, with 
would disappear under bar right. Edward for master of the oamnottksi and 

Master Edward. I know batter Mrs. Frank land, surrounded bp bar friends, 
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had given the prizes to the winners according 
to his award. 

Adjoining the house, a large square tent 
had been* erected, in which a tremendous 
dinner had been eaten at midday. Edward 
had made two or three speeches, one for the 
queen, another for himself, and a third for his 
mother, which everybody cheered, and now 
evening had come and the dinner-tables had 
disappeared, the floor of the tent looked bright 
and clean, and the company were assembling 
for the dance which was to conclude this festive 
day. 

Now and then from the platform on which 
the musicians wore stationed there came the 
sound of tuning, the squeaking of the tiddlo- 
scrows, and occasionally tho thrum- thrum of 
a harp. 

They were awaiting tho “ house party ” to 
open the ball. Among tho company already 
assembled Mrs. Smithson loomed largo in a 
satin dross of that indoscribablo brownish green 
colour which is so favoured by women of her 
sizo and class. She might well look proud of 
tho handsome girl at her side, though it was 
ovident that Clara didn’t return the compli- 
ment. Clara seernod of quite a different class 
to tho rest of the company. Fortunately for 
her, there had beon little difference in Bize 
between her late mistress, Lady Anno Punkeld, 
and horself, and the dress she wore had made 
its first oppoarance in very high society. It 
was of some white material, thin and gauzy, 
with here and there bunches of red ribbons, 
quite in keeping with Will’s camellia, which 
lay nostling in her black hair. Mrs. Smithson 
was greeting everyone she came near, but 
Clara scarcely deigned to take any notice of 
those to whom her aunt spoke. They had 
just reached a seat, when 44 the gentlefolks ” 
were heard approaching. 

41 No, thanks, I don’t dance/’ said Lady 
Denman, withdrawing her hand from Edward’s 
arm. 

They were followed by his mother and Bus- 
tard, the rector, who looked so oomfort&ble 
that, apart from the impropriety, no one would 
have thought of asking him to donee. 

Edward would have liked to claim Lucy j 
from Lord Nantwioh, who led her into the { 
room, or at least Nantwich's pretty sister, j 
Lady Ethel Morley, who followed, charitably 
engaged in drawing out Mr. Fipps, spite of 
a sort of professional horror of the revels ho 
was about to witness. 

But the voice of duty told Edward he must 
open the ball with the wife of the most con- 
siderable of his tenants. She was a Mrs. 
Strawson,* and pranoed through her part with 
evidmtaatisfeotion, affording great amusement 
to Nantwioh, who, when Lucy accepted the 


offer of some young farmer, had selected Clara 
for his first partner. 

For tho next dance Lucy was engaged to 
Nantwioh. Edward could scarcely repress the 
look of annoyance with which he heard it. 
She seomed not to wish to dance with hin\ ■ 
He felt he loved her so much that he thought 
he had a right to monopolise her, especially 
this evening. He rather wished to Bhow all 
Ilia neighbours and tenants that she was the 
lady of his choice. Probably this was the 
reason that made Lucy hold back. But he 
was troubled with the thought that she pre- 
ferred Nantwioh, and he was not quite happy 
as he led out Clara for the waltz. 

But he could not keep his eyes from Lucy 
| and Nantwioh, who were already gliding with 
easy grace through the dances. He could see 
Lucy’s strained attention to oatch the re- 
marks which Nantwioh in his usual quiet 
cynical maimer was dropping into her ear. 
j Ho was not a handsome man, at least it was 
often remarked, not until yoif had known him 
for some time. Yet there seemed an immense 
reserve of strougth in his impassive face. But 
for his good breeding ho would have looked a 
coarse man ; as it was, oven his strong features, 
his smooth but mobilo countenance, his well- 
kuit, though somewhat broad frame, and his 
stiff, straight brown hair, had nothing of a 
Inurgtijia appearance. 

41 Don’t you think, Miss Denman,” he was 
saying, “there’s a great deal of hypocrisy about 
this sort of thing P ” 

, 44 About what ? I don’t understand you.” 

1 4 4 These rejoicings, as they call them ; what’s 

, the proper thing to say P — 4 mixture of all 
classes/ 1 think that is the proper phrase.” 

“ Does tho condescension annoy you P ” 
j 44 Not a bit, but I trembled just now to see 
' you in the hands of that clodhopper.” 

! 41 He was very nice, and his politeness was 

very aincoro.” 

| 44 But might I suggest he would have been 

happier with his Molly.” 

44 Doubtless,” answered Lucy, laughing, 

44 but then he oouldn’t have studied deport- 
ment as exhibited by Lord Nantwioh. 1 ' 

44 Well, if you think we are elevating the 
masses I withdraw my objections, especially 
as I am perfectly happy at present ; but may 
I ask you for the next dance P ” 

44 Certainly not, lam engaged to that young 
man near the window with the high collar 
and shining hair.” 

14 1 declare it’s wicked, Miss Denman/ 1 
Luoy laughed and blushed as the regained 
her seat, and told Nantwioh u to go and do* 
his duty/’ 

Meanwhile Clara had detected the wander- 
ing glanoes of her partner, but die did not 
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recent them against Edward, her feeling was 
one of increased hatred of Lucy. ! 

"If I can separate them!” was Clara’s 
thought. 

" Your last partner was the best dancer in 
tip room,” said Edward. 

Her eyee were modestly east down as he 
spoke. Then she looked up with just one 
glance expressing glad preference for him, 
and felt that she had pleased him as they 
began to dance. 

“ I think Lord Nantwich is very haughty,” 
she said, timidly. 

"*WhyP” Edward increased his conde- 
scension. 44 He was not so to you, I’m sure.” 

Clara smiled, as if she cared little if he 
were so. 

"He is going to be married to Miss Don- 
man, isn’t he?” aho asked, in the most 
innocent and unconcerned yoico. 

She felt the thrill, though, which hor ques- 
tion sent through Edward, extending even to 
his arm which encircled her waist. 

"No!” ho replied, with faint emphasis, 
" I never heard so,” yet she read in his face 
an evident annoyance that he should be dis- 
turbed by a question put by so incompetent a 
person. This nerved her to cut deeper into 
his heart. 

*' 1 thought it was settled,” she said, care- 
lessly. 

Edward strove for a moment to appear 
uninterested, but it was a failure. 

" Who told you such nonsense ? ” They 
had finished dancing, and ho spoke angrily and 
looked in her face for an answer. But her 
eyes mot his with a lurking smile, which told 
him he had betrayed his lovo for Lucy, and 
made him feel a momentary sense of Clara’s 
superiority to himself. Not a word had been 
said to give him such a thought, but yet he 
was . certainly conscious of being to some 
extent in her power. It was the natural 
triumph of a stronger over a weaker character 
in a moment of perplexity. 

" I don’t clearly recollect,” she replied, 41 it 
may have been, yes, I think it must have 
been Lady Ann Dunkeld ; you know they are 
cousins.” 

" I suppose all women love titles,” he said, 
bitterly, and then directly felt ashamed of 
himself for allowing such an expression to 
pass his lips with regard to Lacy. 

" Not all,” Clam’s voice hero was low and 
soft. " I am only a poor girl, but if I marry it 
will be for love.” 

Edward made no reply, yet there was some- 
thing soothing and sweet to his ear in the 
remark. It seemed for a moment to heal his 
wounded heart. 

Clara perceived this, she felt that there was 


something like a confidence re-established 
between thorn. 

And when Edward afterwards danced with 
Lucy she fouud him silent, dull, and pre- 
occupied. 


CHAPTER VII. 


A TRIAL WITH CLOSED 
DOORS. 


I think Mr. Pitchor believed in his inmost 
heart that thoro was a special heaven for parish 
clerks; that thoy were the real elect of the con- 
gregations. 1 think ho had a vague idoa that 
they would be for ever fuglemen in everlasting 
divine sorvicos. But he had some doubt as 
to whether thoro would be beadloB in a bettor 
world. He hold both offices, and among tho 
advantages of this world he regarded one of 
the chief to bo the privilege of wearing tho 
goldon-br&ided coat of office in Dingwoll 
church ; yet it was clearly a terrestrial func- 
tion, becuuso among the recollections of his 
bojhood were two former unregenerate wearers 
of this identical i obo. His features were small 
and his face ruddy ; he was as like a woll-fed 
red-faced pig os a human being can be. ne 
spoke with tho drawling indistinctness of a 
Hertfordshire peasant, and his ecclesiastical 
utterances were always prefaced by a long 
diawn “j'-n-h,” which served to raise his 
voice. During tho reading of 41 the lessons,” 
and the delivery of Die sermon — at which 
times he seemed to intimate that he might 
^ enturo to loavo tho parson without danger to 
tho congregation — ho would sally out from 
his box, with about two feet of willow switch 
in his hand, for tho punishment of evil-doers 
and the repression of drowsiness and eoao 
among the Sunday-school children. 

If ho caught an urchin in a state of som- 
nolency, lulled, perhaps, by tho sing-song 
pomposity of Mr. Bustard, ho wasn’t to bo 
baulked of his prey by the hurriedly awaken- 
ing pinch of a kindly little neighbour. No, he 
was the personification of justioo, and couldn’t 
pardon such wrong-doing. Perhaps he thought 
tho Thirty-Nine Articles would have been in 
danger if he had. Down came his stick upon 
tho Uttle knuckles. Now and then a sharp 
boy would draw his hand quickly, and then 
Mr. Pitcher’s switch made a scandalous noise on 
the wooden seat. This, however, was only one 
of the painful contingencies of justice : but if 
the offender blubbered loudly, then Mr. Pitcher 
become majestic, and seising tho little criminal 
by his garments at the neck — bocouso this 
was tho orthodox mode of handling murderers, 
and burglars, and all such dangerous obsrac- 
• ten — hurried him out of church " boo-whoo- 
ing ” down the long aisle. And when he got 
this wicked goat divided from his sheep by the , 
heavy church- doors, he not unfTOquently die- 
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missed him into the outer world with some 
spiritual warning, compared with which the 
fire and brimstone of the rector was not 
terrific. 

Mr. Pitcher had shakon the church teach- 
ing out of many a boy in whom, but for him 
and tho system of which he was the type, it 
might havo produced the fruit of a happier 
and better life. But he had faith in himself, 
and Mrs. Prickett had faith in him ; indeed 
tho only nhade that had clouded Mr. Pitcher's ; 
lifo had been his refusal by Mrs. Prickett, 
whom he sought iu marriage shortly after her 
husband’s death. But though Mrs. Priokett , 
respected the parish clork as a friend, and as ; 
a pillar of tho church* yet she felt inde- 
pendence was o\en a greater privilege than 
tho hand of Mr. Pitcher. And although Will 
was then but an infant, yot she forosaw tho 
possibility of a time coming when Mr. Pitcher ( 
might question her right to do what eho . 
pleased for hor adopted son. j 

But now Mr. Pitcher was hastening through 
the village, bound for Mrs. Prickett’s cottage 
with so much unusual liasto that it botokenod 
an important summons. 

Such was tho case, Mrs. Prickott’s boy-of- 
all-work had just called at the clork’s house 
and delivered a message to the otfoct that, 
“Missus wanted to seo him thoractly; he’d 
know what it was for if ho wur to tell him 
that that gent from Lunnun had called on 
she.” 

Mr. Pitcher was not disappointed, for before 
ho entered tho oottago he saw Mr. Gribblo 
sitting on a comer of Mrs. Prickett’s toblo. 

“Well, old gent,” ho said, when he saw the 
clerk enter, “hero wo aro again/* And Mr. 
Gribblo recommenced suoking his walking- 
cane. 

Will sat on one side of the fire in a moody 
silence, and Mrs. Priokett on the other. 

“Lor, Pitcher!*' she said, jumping up, 

44 Pm so glad yor come. This gontlem&n and 
I hhve been a talking till I feel quite daisy 
like. Bo I sea T won't say another word, says 
I, till Pitcher and me's heerd it all over agin 
together; 'cos yer want witnesses with 
lawyers, don't yer P” 

“ Of oourse yer do/’ replied Pitcher, 
solemnly. 

Will made an impatient movement, but 
Gribble checked him. 

“ Witn e s ses, ” the lawyer laughed ; 41 now 
then, we’ll do it in style. Eero, old fellow 1 ” 
and he drew the clerk by his coat-tails to the 
table. “You sit there; you shall be the 
judge. Now you, Mr. Will, you be jury; 
end you, ma'am, you're to be the witness, 
Thank’ee Mr. Will; thet’e quite right, to 
draw the blind down ; you can’t be too quiet 


in these cases, that you can't. Do you hear, 
Mr. Pitcher?” 

“This ere’s a pretty caper!” said the 
judge, sitting uneasily on the table. 

“ Silenoe ! my lud, if you please.” And 
Gribble assumed the solemnity of office. 

“ You ain't up to no larks?” suggested 
Pitcher. 

“ If you were not the judge I'd have you 
turned out of court.” Gribble was rather 
pleased with the effect of his joke, for he saw 
that the mock tribunal had affected the simple 
minds of his audience, and he felt that ho 
should more easily discover all they knew 
upon the subject of his visit. 

“ Now, ma’am,” he turned to Mrs. Prickett, 
who sat leaning back in her chair — her face 
puckered with a sense of self-importance, 
“ the evidence which you shall give before 
the court and jury, between our sovereign 
lady +he Queen and Mr. Edward Frankland, 
touching the rights of the gentlemen of the 
jury, Khali be the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. Your name is Mary 
Prickett P ” 

“ ’Tis Betsy,” said the parish derk, bright- 
ening up. 

“Thank 'ee, m' lud.” 

“ Did you know tho late Mr. Frankland, 
Mrs. Prickett?” 

“ For more ’an a seven years/' 

“ And his namo was John Frankland ? ” 

41 Yes.” 

44 Did you know Miss Amy Campbell P " 

44 Yes, sure.” 

44 What year did she run off with the old 
Squire P" 

44 In the summer of '28/' 

44 How do you know it was Mr. Frankland 
that took her away ? ” 

Mrs. Prickett looked puzzlod. 

44 Cos I see tho letter from her to her fey- 
ther,” broke in the clerk. 

“ Oh ! you saw tho letter, m’ lud, did you ? 
— vo-ry well/' 

44 Now, ma’am, you wore with this poor 
woman when she died ; will you tell us what 
passed between you ? ” 

44 Ay, poor dear, she was a sweet, pootty 
gel ; and after her trouble was over and she 
was a layin' with that there blessed baby,” 
pointing to Will, whose downcast face seemed 
as though he were listening to a dream, 44 and 
with never a mite o' ring on her finger, nor 
no lines to show, she says to me, as mild as 
mBk, she says, 4 Mrs. Priokett, you’re a good 
woman/ Says I, 4 My dear, I’m what the 
Lord made me.' I oould see she was a dyin* 
that. She turned her head a one aide and 
the team was running down her nheekSi I 
■ee what she was thinking of, and I see, 4 PU 
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be a mother to him, my dear.' And the poor 
young thing's eyes brightened op as if all her 
troubles was gone. And rite sea, quite low, 
1 God — blase — yer,' and then there was a kind 
of a flush come over her face, and she whispered, 
* Under — my — pillow — for— him. I— -did — 
love — him so.' And then it all went away, 
and her face come white and bright like a 
hangel's, and-— yes, I allays will say it, Mr. 
Pitcher,— -she went straight away to heaven.” 

“ Ton never tould me what was under her 
piller," said the* dork, reproachfully. 

“No, Pitcher, I didn't; I'vo been afeerd 
to tell anybody till this worry hour.” 

“Well now, what did you find P '* asked 
Gribble. 

“I found a ring, but it warn’t a weddin' ring, 
in a bit o' paper, and that paper was directed 
to John Frankland, Esquire, and on it was 
wrote : 1 For the wrong yon did his mother, 
do justice to our son. Tour loving Amy.' ” 

“ And you’ve still that in your possession ? ” 
Gribble put the question eagerly. 

“.The trouble it'B been to me, the Lord 
only know. But if you'd ha' seen what a 
sweet babe it was, and then you know no one 
heerd a word o' Squire Frankland not for 
years afterwards, not till he came back mar- 
ried to my lady up at the Court. And that's 
just where it was, the boy growed so pootty 
that I couldn't bear the thought of partin' 
with him, and the Squire brought a wife home 
with him, and once, when he did speak to me 
about the boy, wo had words about him ; and 
then you know how suddon the Squire died.” 

“Now I'U get into the box,” interrupted 
Gribble. 

“ Please, m’ lud, my name’s James Gribble. 
I’m an attorney-at-law, and managing clerk 
for Messrs. Surcharge and Stamps. At the 
instance of my clients, Mrs. Prick ett and Mr. 
Pitcher — ” 

Both made a movement of objection, but 
relapsed on a sign from Mr. Gribble’s hand. 

“ — I made inquiries in the parishes of 
West-end district for a certificate of the mar- 
riage of John Frankland and Amy Campbell, 
and I produce the certificate of the marriage 
of those parties. The year is that mentioned 
by Mrs. Prickett. 1 have compared the sig- 
nature with those of the parties, in one case 
by inspection of the late Mr. FrankJand’e 
will, and in that of the lady with the sig- 
nature of a letter addressed to her father, 
which was given in by Mrs. Prickett. 1 J 
must confess — as I believe your Lordship 
means to ask what I think of this point— 
that there is but little similarity in the 
writing of either party. But this appears 
tome to be immaterial, and admits of easy 
exjttauatiafc. Per nothing is mors likely, 


gentlemen of the jury, than that the parties 
to a secret marriage would attempt to dis- 
guise their handwriting. The witnesses I 
have traced to their addresses, but both have 
disappeared, and it is thought they are 
emigrated or dead. They were people of 
humble station in life. Neither the clergy- 
man, nor the parish clerk in whose presence 
they were married, have the slightest recol- 
lection of the appearanoe of the parties. 

“ Upon these facts I rely, and I claim your 
verdict, gentlemen of the jury, for the plaintiff, 
Mr. William Campbell, or, I should say — I 
trust your verdict will enable me rightfully 
to say— Mr. William Frankland, of Hover 
Court.” 

There was silenoe when Mr. Gribble ceased 
speaking. 

Will was trying to grasp the possibility of 
his good fortune, but couldn’t fancy himself 
master of Hever Court ; his mind ran round'*’ 
and round on the one thought— 1 * What would 
I Clara think of it P ” 

Mrs. Prickett looked triumphant, while tho 
clerk, still seated on the table, was troubled 
with the reflection that he had not enjoyed 
her entire confidence, and he was thinking too 
of Will in the Squire’s pew — a view which did 
not altogether please him. 

“ But you ain’t there yet,'* resumed Mr. 
Gribble ; “ yet if this good lady will give me 
the note and the ring she referred to, and if 
you,” addressing Will, “ will sign this email 
agreement, Jim Gribble will put you there 
before tho year's out.” 

** Her own handwriting without a doubt,” 
exclaimed Mr. Gribble, when Mrs. Prickett 
produced the note. The agreement bound 
Will to pay James Gribble, Esq., the sum of 
one thousand pounds upon obtaining posses- 
sion of the Hevor Court estate, the same to 
be in addition to his professional charges and 
costs in the matter. 

Without much hesitation Will signed the 
agreement, Mrs. Prickett and Pitcher being 
witnesses. The lawyer oarefully buttoned lus 
ooat over it, and promising that they should 
hear from him soon, set out on his return to 
London. 

(To bo eontUwd.) 


Ahxcdotb of a Don.— Those who take an In- 
terest— ami who does not f— in the* faithful attach- 
ment of dumb animals to their owners, may 
peniso with pleasure the following anecdote, 
which, from the character of the journal re- 


hood of Camel, died a short time since, and his 
remains, amid a wide-spread grief, /Were lowered 
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into the family vault, and deposited on a sarcopha- 
gus in the subterranean chapel, pending the com- 

S lotion of certain operations necessary to prepare 
io place destined* to receive the coffin. The de- 
ceased had owned a honnd, to which he was par- 
ticularly attached, and Lucy returned him his 
affection with double interest. At the death of her 
master the poor beast would not quit his death- 
cliambcr, ana was seen on the morrow, with head 
bowed down an i eye mournful and sAd, following 
with measured atiqw the funeral cortege, accom- 
panying to its last resting-place the body of him of 
whom she had been no fond. After the ceremony, 
when the friends aud ncighliours hud retned, the 
outlets of the vktft were carefully closed, and for 
a time no ono thought of Lucy ; but when at length 
they sought her she «iould not be found, notwith- 
standing the active search mode over all the '■state. 
The servant specially charged with the care of the 
kennel suggested that, as Lucy was with young, sho 
had been prostrated iu sune cavo or hollow iu the 
neighbourhood, us she had been in times before. 
Iu the meantime the workmen were sent for to com- 
plete the details of tho interment, but it was not 
till after a lapse of ten days that they could get to 
the tomb. The first visit to the remains of ono so 
justly lamented was made with a ceremonious 
solemnity. . . . But what a spectacle presented 

itself to the view of the visitors’ The pall had 
been pulled off, the lid of the coffin tom open, and 
UfK>n the breast of the deceased there lay another 
corpse— that of poor Lucy, who, without doubt, 
after having borne her litter, had come to die 
ujhmi the body of her master. In a comer of the 
vault were found, expiring, tho seven little ones, 
whom the poor mother hod ceased to nourish becanso 
she had ceased to live. It is difficult to imagine 
the labour the faithful crcatuie must have gone 
tlu-ough in order to lay bare the body of her master 
whom she would seem to have wished to bring to 
life again. The cover of the coffin had been gnawed 
open ; the shroud was in pieces ; but the corpse re- 
mained intact J. C. 


INDIAN TEXTILE FABRICS. 

The people of India at the present time 
number at least two hundred million souls, 
affording, in tho language of the oommeroial 
world, a “ splendid market ” for the looms of 
England. If it were incumbent upon us to 
clothe all these people, our machinery, it is 
scarcely necessary to say, would be utterly 
inadequate to perform the task. But them is 
no such necessity, India in many fabrics need 
not depend upon her foreign lord ; indeed, the 
servant in many respects is called upon to 
supply the master. 'Whilst it is admitted 
that in all matters of art the native has a 
much purer taste than the British manufac- 
turer, yet we suspect it will be a surprise to 
the latter to be told that many Indian oaliooes 
are both superior and cheaper than those 
imported from England. Of course this is not 
the rule, as we may know from the very 
large amount of cotton goods manufactured 
annually for the Indian market. Large as this 
MpflfcMfou is, thoes who have lived in Indio 


will not be surprised to hear that it is 
diminishing. We have treated the natives, 
who were intelligent manufacturers long 
before tho light of civilisation had reached 
i these islands, just as we treated South Sen 
I Islanders : the most barbarous designs, the 
| most flaring colours, the most adulterated 
materials, are thought good enough for the 

I “ d d niggers/’ as they are termed by 

some young puppies in regimentals, just fresh 
I from school. The natural result is, that 
British manufactures of any pretence to art 
are avoided most cautiously by all tho better 
classes of India. When we are told that our 
ooIoutb will not wash, or that they are so 
j loaded with size "that they become mildewed 
on the voyage, that the variegated face of 
damask is imitated by stamping the pattern 
upon the size with which they are plastered, 
it is no wonder that we are losing our footing 
l in our own dependency, and that even Prussia 
| is supplanting us in dyed goods. 
f Great as is the damage to our credit brought 
| about by such frauds, there is a still more 
disastrous source of loss to us in our igno- 
ranoo of the wants of the native, and our 
failure to appreciate their art requirements, 
which are always based upon refined taste. 
Our manufacturers seem to think that be- 
I cause the native is soantily clothed he is little 
better than a savage ; the real foot is that 
the Hindoo possesses a delicacy of organi- 
sation and an instinctive appreciation of 
appropriate form and colour in design, which 
is wholly foreign to tho nature of the thick 
fingered Anglo-Saxon. A native, with a rude 
bamboo loom, will with his fingers and toes 
finish a piece of muslin which cannot, by all 
the application of our most delicate machinery, 
be produced in Europe. 

Clearly, then, there is a physiological 
reason why our effort to compete with them * 
is a failure in the more dalioate fields of 
operation, but there are other fields that 
remain open if we will only fit ourselves to 
the task. In the cheaper calicoes we are, of 
course, unrivalled; but immediately we at- 
tempt print goods for the Indian market, the 
inflexible nature cl the Briton comes out. 
Forgetting the differenoe in climate, and the 
nature of the garment, Ac., he persists in 
sending out patterns which may delight the 
eye of Molly the oohk, but which sorely 
offend a people trained for thousands of yean 
to the appreciation of the pure and simple in 
design and to the subdued harmonies of 
colour. 

It has long been dear that our manufao- * 
turers are very inadequately informed as to 
the requirements of her Majesty's Indian sob* 

| facts. Indeed, their ignorance is inevitable. 
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The distance of this greet dependency renders 
the market a sealed book to oar manufacturers 
in the best sense of the term. Our productions 
would sell in almost unlimited quantities, if 
the Manchester manufacturer took the same 
care to oonsult the tastes of the Hindoos as 
they take to oonsult the markets of the conti- 
nent. The Government of India, in the inte- 
rests of commerce, have just taken a stop 
which it is hoped will diffuse among our 
manufacturers a juster view of Indian wants, 
and among the natives themselves a more 
aoonrate estimate of the requirements of Euro- 
peans. In order to bring about this reciprocal 
benefit, it has caused a set of volumes, con- 
taining working specimens of all the textile 
fabrics of India, to bo distributed throughout 
the great capitals of our textile manufacturing 
districts, and, together with these, a volume ( 
containing photographic sketches of the diffe- 
rent Indian tribes, habited in the peculiar and 
diverse fashions of the East. Upon the nature 
of the garment worn depends, more or less, 
the nature of the ornamentation required. A 
print which may be admirably adapted for a 
trouser pattern — for many of the natives wear 
trousers, good reader — may be utterly unsuit- , 
aide for a saree, or the scarf-like wrapper 
which forms the whole body and head-dress of 
a large portion of the native women. Again, 
the turban is folded in the East in wonderfully 
diverse manners. Here, again, texture of 
material as well as ornamentation has to bo 
consulted. In some turbans as many as sixty 
yards of material are employed ; hence the 
necessity for great lightness in the fabric used 
for this purpose. It is also necessary for tho 
manufacturer to know that the clothing of 
nearly the whole Hindoo race consists of mere 
wrappers wound round the body. Needle and 
thread is therefore not roquired in making 1 
them up. The Mahotned&ns, on the other | 
hand, of tho better class, use made-up clothes - 
— jackets and trousers. These differences of i 
race and religion require to be known in order 
to fabricate materials suitable to tho market. 
A pattern that may suit a tunic, for instance, 
would be utterly out of place in a waist-cloth 
or a turban. As a rule, the natives like small 
patterns, and the reason is obvious. A gar- 
ment that is worn folded would out a large 
pattern, and make it look utteriy ridiculous. 
Checks and tartans are in much request in 
India ; indeed, the natives have copied many 
of our English plaids, a proof that they are 
not averse to those European designs which 
fulfil their own ideas of what is fit. If we 
wish to succeed in securing the Indian market, 
we must give them what they like, and not 
what we may imagine will be suitable for 
them; and once secured, the trad* is likely to 


last, for there is nothing more remarkable in 
the tastes as regards dress of that vast country 
than its fixity. The Hindoo does not look for 
spring, summer, and winter dresses, as we do 
here. The dictum of dress-makers do not 
change in a week the style of the make, or 
the colour of the costume. Many of the 
patterns now worn are tho samo as they were 
centurios ago. The simplicity of the costume, 
no doubt, has much to do with this fixity — or, 
in other words, the unvarying mind of the 
people finds its expression in dress as in all 
other matters. This conservatism is of the 
utmost importance to the manufacturer. A 
pattern happily caught, a combination of 
colours once accepted, he may go on for years 
with the certainty that the market will not 
cry out for a now design. lie has only to 
know the appropriate lengths and breadths of 
the scarf-like articles of dress generally used, < 
and he may go on making them for centuries, 
for there are no fashionable tailois or milliners 
to interfere with him. As tho material leaves 
the loom it is ready to be worn. 

It may not bo uninteresting to give a 
sketch of the nature of the garmonts — male 
and female — that have beon for ages, now are, 
and probably will bo for ages to eomo, used as 
tho oostume of the vast majority of the native 
population. The simplest and the commonest 
article is tho dhotoo, or waist-cloth. It is 
almost universally a white cotton scarf wound 
round the loins, and then brought up botween 
the legs. In somo cases tho dhotoo is so small 
as barely to fulfil the purposes of deooncy. It 
is scarcely necessary to say that this scanty 
cos turn o is worn only by the working-classes 
and the poorest pooplo. Nevertheless, such is 
tho population of India, that eveu to supply 
these insignificant garments the looms of Lan- 
cashire would have to be doubled. The longoe 
is a scarf worn over the shoulder and upper 
part of tho body. This article of drees is made 
of silk as well as cotton, and it is ornamented 
in both materials with gold. The dhotee, on 
the contrary, is invariably rnado of the softest 
cotton, and as it requires to bo constantly 
washed, it is rarely ornamented. This, with 
the turban, comprises the sum of tho dress of 
tho working population. The saree of the 
women, as wo have said, is still more compre- 
hensive, as it serves for body garment and 
head-dross at the same time. The native 
women array themselves very gracefully in 
the saree. Its ample folds can be turned to 
the purposes of coquetry with great skill, and 
the agile fingers of a dark beauty can arrange 
the drees with such quickness and art, that we 
are told by a gentleman who has been in 
India, they often change the gamentin public 
f daces after bathing without the slightest im» 
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propriety — slipping off the vet saree and 
replacing it with a dry one without exposing 
the skin in the slightest degree. 

Cotton being tho material mostly in use, it 
seems extraordinary that our power-looms 
should not have swept away the rude hand- 
looms of the natives ; but this, we are told, is 
far from boing the cose. Indian cotton goods 
aro much softer, we are told, than the English 
make. This is a matter of great importance 
to a sensitive people like tho Hindoo; it is 
more porous, again a very necessary quality 
in tho tropics, where so much moisture is per- 
petually passing off by way of the skin There 
are certain colours a "rain that aro favourites in 
these body garments, and tho method of or- 
namentation with gold is u matter respecting 
which the natives are very fastidious. 

But in theso matters of detail, the most 
amplo information is givon in the 700 working 
patterns to bo found in tho volumes provided 
for tho manufacture s by the Indian Govern- 
ment. If ho goes wrong after tho pains that 
havo been taken to put him in tho right path, 
tho fault is his own. 

But -whilst tho larger market is for tho kind 
of garments that leave tho loom ready for use, 
thero is still a great demand for jackets, coats, 
and trousers, worn by men, and for bodices, 
trousers, and skirts or petticoats, worn by 
women. The Mahomcdans have always worn 
theso articles of dress, and in course of time 
their example has been sparingly followed oven 
by the Hindoos. These articles of dross do 
not quite answer to those worn in Europe; 
but thoy are made with needle and thread, 
and have a general resemblance to those worn 
by ourselves. In these latteT kind of dresses 
we hare not hithorto competed with the native 
manufacturers. They are in most cases orna- 
mented, in some instances very richly so, and 
here the Oriental is our master, and if we hope 
ever to compete with him we must sit pa- 
tiently at his feet and lean the lesson which 
he seems to have acquired by some instinct of 
his nature. The sun — that great natural in- 
stitution of the east — no doubt has much to do 
with the native's aptitude for dealing with 
oolour. The first thing that strikes the Eu- 
ropean in looking at a collection of Indian 
fabrics is the sobriety and harmony of hue 
which they present. But if we only considor 
fbr a moment, we shall see how this comes 
about in the most natural manner. If En- 
glish or French dyes were used, they would re- 
neot so much light as to be unendurable. The 
dead look of Indian colours is folly compen- 
sated by fib# super fl u i ty of light in which they 
are seen. Tike a Coventry ribbon, a blue for 
in stan c e, and place it beside an Indian ribbon; 
w first appears the brighter and more cheer- 


ful in this country ; but under an Indian sun 
its garish tone would be intolerable, whilst the 
Indian blue would be, comparatively speaking, 
cool and refreshing. But there is something 
more than the deadness, which strikes us as 
peculiar to Indian tints, their tones are wholly 
different. Their green is by no means the 
some mixture of blue and yellow as with us ; 
the same with their purples and oranges. 
Again, their primaries are different; their 
whole chromatic scale, in short, is pitched a 
note or two lower. All these niceties our 
manufacturers must patiently acquire if they 
desire to serve the upper ten million in India. 
For our part, we scarcely dare to hope they 
will over succeed ; the sources of the art lie deep 
in the very nature of the Indian mind and cli- 
mate ; we believe there is but one kind of dyed 
goods that we havo ever succeeded in making 
palatable to Orientals, and that one is “Turkey 
fed," which still sells extensively in the East; 
we are not certain, however, whother it is 
much used in India proper : the East is a wide 
field, and covers the peoples in the Indian archi- 
pelago, China, and Japan, all of which are for 
inferior, artistically, to the Hindoos. 

But wo may be customers to India for their 
fabrics to a very much larger extent than we 
are at present, if wo foil to imitate them for 
the Indian market. As a rule we look upon 
them, as we do upon a Cashmere shawl, as 
articles de luxe, beyond the means of the 
middle classes. This is true of the rarer 
qualities of these precious fabrics, but by no 
moans true of a very large portion of them. 
Dacca muslins, for instance, have long been 
imported into the country, and might be used 
for more generally than they are. The highest 
qualities of this fabrio are splendid examples 
of tho superiority of intelligent labour over 
the most elaborate machinery. The nativfc 
woman spins with the finger a yam which 
surpasses in fineness the trophies of machine- 
spun yam paraded in the Great Exhibition of 
1862 as a marvel of European skill. There 
is a class of muslin termed “ woven air," the 
fobric of whioh is so marvellously fine, that 
the Hindoos themselves are fond of relating 
all kinds of strange tales respecting it 

Mr. Bolt, in his “Considerations of Ike 
Affoirs of India," speaking of the Dacca 
muslins, says that according to report* the 
Emperor Aumngsebe onoe “ was angry with 
his daughter fbr showing her skin through 
her clothes, whereupon the young princess 
remonstrated in her justification, that she had 
seven jamahs , or suite, on: another tale was 
to the effect that, “in the Nabob Allaverdy 
Kh&wn’s time, a weaver was chastised and 
turned out of the city of Dacca for hfe neglect 
in not preventing his oow from e ating up a 
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piece of * Abrovan/ which he had spread and I 
left upon the grass/* — the muslin, of eourse, 
being eo fine that the animal could not see it ' 
upon the herbage. 

The “woven air/* or “king’s muslin/’ 
was formerly made only for persons of dis- 
tinction and to order. Since so many of the 
native courts have been swept away — and eepo- 
dally sinoe the Great Mogul has disappeared 
from the scene — this high-class muslin has 
not been made in any quantities ; but still 
there is a sufficient demand to keep the art of 
making it from falling into disuse. 

60 delicate is the manufacture of the short 
staple of the Dacca cotton, that it can only 
be woven into yarn at certain times of the 
day. The morning is generally so employed 
before the dew has left the grass : if spinning 
is carried on after that time, the spinner, who 
is always a woman under thirty years of age, 
spins the yam over a pan of water, the eva- 
poration of which affords sufficient moisture 
to prevent the fibres from becoming too brittle 
to handle. Delicate as the muslin is, it will 
wash, which European muslins will not. The 
durability of the Dacca muslin, notwithstand- 
ing its surprising fineness — a piece of “ even- 
ing dew,” one yard wide and four yards long, 
only weighing 666 grains — is said to be owing 
to the greater number of twists given to the 
Dacca yam, as compared with the finest 
muslin yarns of England or France. The 
time taken to spin and weave the threads in a 
piece of “woven air” is very groat, tho 
reader will not therefore be surprised to hear 
that it sells at the rate of a guinea a yard. 

The “ Abrovan,” or “ Running- water,” is 
considered the second class of muslin ; Sa- 
buam, or Evening-dew, is the third quality. 
It is so called because it is so fine that it 
can scarcely be distinguished from dew upon 
the grass. There are several other very fine 
Dacca muslins that are known by distinctive 
names, but the three so poetically designated 
are the most famous. The Dagh-dhobees, 
who remove iron-mould from this precious 
material, use the juice of the amroold plant 
for that purpose; and to remove other spots 
or stains, a composition of ghee, lime, and 
mineral alkali There are Mahomedans who 
also repair Qua “ woven air ” with a skill equal 
to that of the Hindoo, who weaves it. For in- 
stance, it is said that an expert Bafager, or 
darner, “ can extract a thread twenty yards 
long from a piece of the finest muslin of the 
amne dimensions, and replace it with one of 
the finest quality.” It is said that they 
execute their finest work under the influence 
of op iu m. 

A m man exquisite and expensive work 
of the Indian km is tbs figured muslin. A 


piece of this fabric, measuring twenty yards, 
made in 1776, cost as much as 56/. The 
splendid yet subdued effect of weaving gold 
and silver thread into the different fabrics 
made in India has never even been approached 
by Europeans. Borne of their silks have a 
sheen upon them like the breast of a pigeon, 
or indeed of the Impej’on pheasant. In 
nature wo nevor find that even the most 
splendid effects offend the eye by appearing 
garish. The Indian artist seems to have 
caught the very art there is in nature, and he 
uses his gold and silver with a caution, a pro- 
digality, and an economy fitted for the occa- 
sion. The native never throws away gold 
where it will not bo seen. Thus in the turban - 
cloth only the end that hangs down by the 
neck is thus ornamented, in tho waist- cloth 
the fringed end, Ac. Tho gold thread is so A 
very pure that it never tarnishes, and it 
irashe* just as well os the other threads of the 
garment. The thread of the precious metals 
is c&llod kullubutoon, and is manufactured 
wholly by hand. Captain Meadows Taylor 
gives the following description of its manufac- 
ture : — “For gold thread a piece of silver, 
about the length and thickness of a man’s 
forefinger, is gilded at least three times heavily 
with the purest gold, all alloy being previously 
discharged from the silver. This pieoe of gilt 
silver is beaten out to the sine of a stout wire, 
and is then drawn through successive holes in 
a steel plate until the wire is literally as thin 
as a hair. Tho gilding is not disturbed by 
this process, and the wire finally appears as if 
of fine gold. It is then flattened in an ex- 
tremely delicate and skilful manner. The 
workman, seated before a small and highly- 
polished steel anvil, about two inches broad, 
with a steel plate, in which there are two or 
{ three holes, set opposite to him and perpen- 
I dicular to the anvil, and draws through these 
| holes as many wires— two or throe, as it may 
be — by a motion of the finger and thumb of 
his left hand, striking them rapidly but firmly 
with a steel hammer, the face of which is also 
polished like that of the anvil. "This flattens 
the wire perfectly ; and such is the skill of 
1 manipulation, that no portion of the wire 
escapes the blows of the hammer, the action of 
drawing the wire, rapid as it is, being adjusted 
to the length which will be covered by the 
face of the hammer in its desoent No system 
of rollers or other machinery could probably 
ensure the same effect, whether of extreme 
thinness of the flattened wire, of its softness 
and ductility / 1 This flattened wire is then 
wound round silk thread, end is ready for use. 
This affords another example of the fSnct that 
intelligent human labour can alwaya mad 
the work of the most elaborate machinery. 
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The hand is educated to a delicacy of touch 
is jnarvellous, and that dolicaoy is trans- 
mitted through; succeeding generations, until 
the native manipulator acquires a kind of 
instinctive aptness which gives him all the 
unfailing regularity of a machine directed by 
the intelligence of man. The embroidery on 
the woven garments, in which this absolutely 
pure gold is employed, never tarnishes. An 
instance of the value of using nothing but the 
pure metal was afforded at the late Dublin 
Exhibition. Several Irish poplins, in which 
gold and silver thread was used, had to be 
changed during the progress of the Exhibition 
on account of thoii becoming so tarnished, 
wheroas the gold-embroidered fabrics of India 
there exhibited retained their lustre unim- 
paired thioughout. If Dr. Foibos Watson, 
by his labours, in pointing out this fact to our 
manufacturers, can get thorn to iiuitato the 
truthfulness of the native artizan, he will de- 
sorvo thoir warmest thanks, and if ho can 
induce the dyers to send nothing to India that 
the dhobee con wash out by his rough method 
of manipulating with stones upon the wash- 
board, India will reap the benefit of European 
scionce and skill, winch at present she holds 
at little worth, in this mattor at least. The 
nativo has found out the way to print fast 
colours, and Dr. Forbes Watson has boon at 
the trouble of indicating them to our manu- 
facturers ; but there are some other people 
besides tho Hindoos who are difHcnlt to move 
from thoir old methods ol* doing things. The 
machinery of Manchester certainly prints 
better than the native can do with his rough 
methods ; but even here a certain variety is 
given by the hand work which in some mea- 
sure makes it more agreeable to the eye than 
the monotonous repetition of the same exact 
form produced by machinery. 

With the Indian embroideries every lady is 
well acquainted. The prioe of labour is so 
oheap in India, that there is no reason why 
she may not export a very much larger amount 
of this kind of work than she does. Laoe, 
again, is work just suited to the patient fingers 
of the Hindoo women. We understand the 
fabrication of it has lately been introduced 
into that oountry, and it is likely to suooeed 
admirably. 

But we must come at last to that article 
of attire whioh is in every woman's thoughts 
—the Cashmere shawl. We are told that, in 
oonsequence of a famine which occurred in 
Cashmere, a great number of so-oalled Cash- 
mere shawls are now made within our own 
territory. The report of the Lahore Central 
Committee lor the last International Exhi- 
bition, states, that with respect to shawl 
manufacture,— 


“This is now by far the most important 
manufacture in the Punjab ; but thirty years 
ago it was almost entirely confined to Cash- 
more. .At the period alluded to, a terrible 
famine visited Cashmere, and in consequence 
numbers of the shawl weavers emigrated to 
the Punjab, and settled in Umritsur, Nurpur, 
Dinangar, Tilaknath, Jelrlpur, and Loodia- 
nah, in all of which places the manufacture 
continues to flourish. The best shawls of 
Punjab manufacture are manufactured iu 
Umritsur, which is also an emporium of tho 
shawl trade. But (and we must entreat the 
attention of the ladies to what follows) none 
of the shawls made in the Punjab caU com- 
pete with tho bOfet shawls made in Cashmere 
itself ; first, because the Punjab manufacturers 
are unable to obtain the finest species of wool, 
and secondly, by reason of the inferiority of the 
dying, the excellence of which in Cashmere 
is attributed to somo chemical peculiarity in 
the water. The wool, on which the purity of 
the shawl depends, is from the domestic goat 
| of Thibet, whence it is oxported, vid Yarkanal, 
to Cashmere. The wool is called pashum, and 
is the fine growth that lies under the hair and 
close to the skin. Many animals in cold 
countries have a similar kind of wool under- 
neath tho hair. The camel, the yak, and the 
shepherd’s dog also have this winter under- 
clothing, which they cast off in the summer ; 
but in neither of these animals is it so fine or 
of such good colour for dyeing puxppses as 
that of the shawl goat. The Cashmere emi- 
grants, not being able to obtain the true 
wool, use the best they can get in place of it, 
and the result is, that European firms have 
lately been complaining of the adulterations 
of the texture of the Cashmere shawls. This 
is done by mixing up Kirmanhee wool with 
real pashum. It is now sought to provide 
against this falsification by forming a guild 
of trades in these shawls, which shall have 
the power of affixing on all genuine shawls a 
trade-mark guaranteeing it to be genuine 
pashum, and fixing a heavy penalty on all 
counterfeits." We trust our statement has not 
rendered any lady suspicious of the integrity 
of her Cashmere ; but we oonfess that when 
we hear of the price even at the place of their 
manufacture of the genuine article, we look 
with some suspicion on the so-called Cash- 
meres that we sometimes see in the windows 
of the London dealers in them. We are told 
that "a woven shawl of the best materials, 
and weighing seven pounds, will oost in 
Cashmere as much as 3001, Of this amount 
the oost of the materials, including thread, is 
801. ; the wages of labour, 1001.; miscellaneous 
expenses, 801.; duty* 602.” U we odd to 
this the oost of carnage to England end in- 
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Time stole on ; but though Brittany had 
now become part of France, the Bretons wore 
not French in feeling and aspirations; they did 
not march onward, were not progressive ; they 
preferred an “ ancien regime ,” an old-fashioned 
state of affairs, and went plodding on, with 
their foudal soignours living like minor patri- 
archs amongst them. Thore was not much 
xnonoy, much energy, much talent to boost of ; 
but they were a simple, honest folk, who went 
on their way peacefully, and at tho conclusion 
of their uneventful lives descended to the 
grave woll satisfied with the manner in which 
they had performed their various duties. 

And yet there are Breton names tLfit will 
live us long as history is history ; heroes and 
men of letters, from Du Guosclin to Georges 
Cudoudol, from tho monk Abolard to the re- 
nowned Lo Sago and Descartes. 

Throughout the noith-wost and wostem 
provinces of Franco tho piiiuitive state of lifo 
oxisted to a groat extent, and Bimplioity ex- 
tended even to tho priests, who were, wo are 
told by a Fronch historian, “ ignorant, but 
pious and irreproachable," a half-and-half 
commendation ; but the blind led the blind in 
the right direction, und it needs not a learned 
man to enter the kingdom of heaven. 

Throughout those provinces a very old- 
fashioned attribute — namely, loyalty, reigned 
supreme, and was as much in vogue with tho 
u Ions Britons ’’ and the 44 Wndien* ” as in 
tho days when it ranked os ouo of tho cardinal 
virtues. 

One scaroely knows whether loyalty in the 
present age is more than a sentiment, or whe- 
ther loyalty exists at all in its full and original 
signification. Days have gone by wherein a 
man would cheerfully lay down his life at his 
sovereign’s bidding, deeming that by such act 
ho was all but working out his own salvation. 
True, armies go out to fight the sovereign’s 
battles, and there are soldiers found willing 
to be shot at and to take tho risk ; but whe- 
ther the trifling sum per diem is not a stronger 
argument with them thin any virtuous and 
abstract idea of loyalty, is perhaps less than 
doubtftil. 

Loyalty was loyally in tho olden times as it 
never can be now ; for those were the days of 
chivalrous feeling and knight errantry, and 
venturous youths grew into courtiers, and 
gained the hearts of kings and queens roman- 
tically, in a manner quite impracticable in 
this nnromantio age. A poet’s verses or a 
velvet mantle, work not the results whioh they 
wrought in those days of poetry and romanoe. 
But thoas half-misty days might well linger 
kmg among t ha Bretons, for has not Merlin 
&nnd a grave in their midst, and is not Ar- 
thur stiu sleeping in Avalon P . Perchance he 


lulled them into a half-enchanted sleep, like to 
that of tho king and queen and all the court 
in tho legend of the Sleeping Beauty. 

And as they slept, a hedge grew up around 
them, and they were as dead to the outer 
world ; and they woke not up until a prince 
should come to kiss the princess who reigned 
in the hearts of these “ bone Britons." And 
the name of the prinoess was Loyalty. 

The prinoe who touched her lips was a 
Bourbon, he was the heir to the throne, the 
legitimate monarch, so these Bretons argued, 
and therefore their allegiance was due to him. 
No matter that the Bourbons had faults, 
imbecilities, shortcomings of all kindB, the 
Bretons were blind to them, for loyalty, like 
love, can overlook many failings. 

Far away from the stir of the great world, 
in villages where the lives of fathers and sons 
for many generations were but as the some 
story told oyer and over again, they with their 
simple habits and ignorant but irreproachable 
priests wished for no change — they oompre- 
hended not the need of a revolution for which 
they felt no individual necessity. 

Tho Bretons were content ; and content in 
itself, and in a certain sense, is a blessod posses- 
sion : but in another sense it has a degenerating 
tendency, for, as a modem writer truly ob- 
serves, when a man sits down perfectly satisfied 
with himself and his surroundings, he has 
“ reached his culminating point,” he will go 
no higher, and the probability is that he will 
henceforward go downward. For the world is 
a gigantic see- saw that is ever in motion, and 
if ono is not going up, up, up, one must be 
going down. True, it may be said that at 
this rate eaoh will have his turn ; but some by 
dexterity, favour, time, chance, or opportunity, 
seem to be ever at the rising end of the plank. 

The Bretons, however, were content with 
things as they were ; they were oontent with 
the Bourbons, they were content with the 
present system. Was not the dethroning of a 
monarch a sacrilege t The Bretons shuddered 

in their quiet villages. Was’ not P But 

my peroration hot lasted longer than I in- 
tended, and with this sketch of the state of 
Breton feeling in the year 1793 or thereabouts, 
1 begin my story. 


M And thou would’st go to Tonnes, my son, 
and become a great man. What has put that 
thought into thy head?” asked Madame 
Chabot. 

14 No great man, mother, 1 ’ answered thq 
youth, 44 bat a priest; to help forward our 
holy religion, endangered by tbs wicked de- 
crees of those who rule over France and 
deluge the unhappy land with blood. I would 
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Hi up my vcaoe against their Idee god, and 
bear witnesa that there are those yet left who 
will not bow down to any but the one true 
God.* And Beni's eye kindled, and a flash 
of unwonted animation lighted up his pale, 
intellectual countenance. 

" Ah, my son,** retained Madame Chabot, 
“rest quiet in thine own home; surely there 
need no more martyrs to swell the ranks. Thou 
hast caught the fever that is raging in Brit- 
tany, and dost believe that Georges Oadoudal is 
destined to be the deliverer of his country.” 

“ He is a brave man ; see how he fought at 
Granville,” said Benfr. 

“ And remember how he did but just eecape 
frotn tii e prison at Brest,” interrupted the 
mother. 4< Bend, if needs be I will not urge 
thee against lifting thine arm in defence of 
thy country when the time comes ; but stay 
in thy home now. Bemember that thou art 
my only child ; thon art not wanted as I want 
thee. Wait Bend, wait.” 

“ So did Madame Oathelineau argue with 
her husband,” answered Bend; “and what 
oame of it P ” 

44 Nay, if he had hut listened it might have 
been well for him,” replied Madame Chabot. 

“And his work have been left undone. 
No, mother, this is not the time for men to be 
hiding away in safety. No man's life is Ills 
own in these days.” 

44 Thou art scarce a man yet,” responded 
Madame Chabot, sadly, as she gazed upon the 
Mender figure of the youth before her. 

44 So said Gdorgee himself,” returned Bend, 
half s orro w fu lly. 

44 Thou hast seen and spoken with Cadou- 
dal P” exclaimed Madame Chabot 44 Then 
my words go for nothing, for they say that 
Gdorgss can persuade men to follow him as 
the bird lures its young from the nest He 
m bis made many a Breton borne deeolate, and 
many a wife a widow. When I bear the wild 
cry , Chou !— chou ! resounding through the 
midnight air, I cjoee my ears and shudder.” 

“That is not spoken like a Breton,” an- 
swered Bend; 44 when our good priests dare not 
p er fo r m their holy rites on land, but steel 
swsy in frail boats ftur out on the open Sea, 
and there, with the dark night heavens for e 
roof and the waves for an unstable resting- 
place, epeak oomfort to their congregated 
flock, is it a time for any to hold hack P I 
will go to Vaiines. Gdorgss hhnarif said, 
4 thou art too tender for our rough work, my 
lad; go and pray for us, for we need the 
prayers of true hearts.’ I have made up my 
mind; I will go to the oollege at Vannee, end 
b ecom e a kloftrek,” 

“And then a priest P” ejaculated Madaias 
Chabot, interrogatively. 




44 And then a priest,” repeated Bend, 
calmly. 

44 And Ninon P” 

A shadow passed over the fkoe of the youth. 

44 Ninon is young. I have never told her 
that I loved her.” 

44 Bend, dost think that she knows it not 
already ?” 

44 These are no times to think of marrying 
ot giving in marriage,” replied the young 
man, evasively; but despite the oold words, 
M a d a m e Chabot knew that a struggle was 
going on in his breast. 

44 Poor Ninon !” said she. 

44 Mother ! ” answered Bend, almost sternly, 
44 tempt me not. My duty lies before mo. It 
is for you to strengthen me, and not to wring 
my heart” 

Poor Madame Chabot \ She saw not with 
the eyes of the young enthusiast. She had 
looked forward to the marriage of her son 
with the good little Ninon as the joy and 
solace of her declining years. And to have 
the pleasant picture paintod out was too much 
for her. 

She was, it is true, a staunch royalist ; and 
if M. le Comte d' Artois had suddenly appeared 
on the scene, she would have gone down on 
her knees in a paroxysm of loyalty and yielded 
up the last tithe of her poss es s i ons to aid his 
cause. 

But M. le Comte was in England, and 
doubtless the great English nation was looking 
after his interests ; so wherefore was she, a 
lone Breton widow, to be deprived of her only 
son on his account P 

She knew her duty to her sovereign, and 
would not be behindhand in performing it 
44 when the time came ; ” for Madame Chabot 
held that there was a fitting time for all 
things, and that the best the Breton peasants 
could do at the present crisis wss to remain 
quiet until the revolutionary storm had passed 
away, and the clouds should discover the sun 
shining on the legitimate monarch, when she 
and all other good Bretons would step forward 
and tender their loyalty. 

For Madams Chabot's loyalty was not 
effosive, it wss of the sentimental character — 
quite unlike that which burned in the heart 
of the enthusiastic Ben A 


44 Poor Ninon!” 

The words rang in Bent's ears as he turned 
from his mother’s cottage, and they seemed to 
draw him unconsciously to the spot where he 
should find the girl. Ninon was drawing 
waiter at the well, and looking into its depths 
to see the bucket oome up. 

She started as Beni approached* 
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Ninon and Margot (B*:. 884.j 


"What is the matter, Bend?” she asked, 
« she caught eight of the grave faoe looking 
down upon her* 

But Bent made no reply, for somehow it 
Mooned to him all at onoe that it would be 
much move difficult to confide his projects 
to Ninon than it had been to his mother. 

Ninon onfo s t a n ed her bucket from the 
»»d placed it on the ground, bende her. 
At another time* Bend would have done this 


, for her, hut to-day he seemed absorbed, and 
. she looked up at bun again. 

“ Yannes is a fine place,” said Bend. 

41 Yes,” answered Ninon, wondering what 
, should make Bend think of Yannee at that 
particular moment. 

| 11 And the oathedral, Ninon, and the solemn* 

music. One almost snviss the good priests 
•their oalling.” 

Ninon made no reply, but she foil a sudden 
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pain shoot through her heart ; though why 
Bent’s 'words should have caused it she could 
not imagine. However she turned quite 
white, sp that whan Bent looked at her, he 
said, as the had said to lum — 

14 What is the matter, Ninon ? ” 

44 Nothing,” said Ninon ; hut no sooner had 
sho said it than die knew she had spoken 
untruly. Then die was silent, because she 
could not answer Bent's question. 

44 1 am going to Yannee, Ninon,” con- 
tinued Bent, alter a pause. 

44 Thou art going to Yannes?” gasped 
Ninon, trembling so that sho held on by the 
handle of the windlass to steady herself. 
44 Wherefore art thou going, Bene P ” 

44 1 am going to be a priest, Ninon,” an- 
swered Bent in a low tone. 

44 A priest, Bant — a priest ? ” murmured 
Ninon, as if she did not quite understand 
what he was saying. And everything was 
going round before her, and she almost felt 
that she should fall to the ground. It had 
come upon her so suddenly, and it came just 
at tho moment that she seemed to know for 
the first time how much she cared for BenA 
A And die had thought that Bent cared for 
her; but of course that was impossible, or 
he would not think of becoming a priest. 
She stood quite still, looking down upon the 
ground ; die was afraid that Bent would find 
out the truth if she looked up, for the tears 
wore c o ming into her eyes. 

44 WBt thou not wish me well, Ninon P ” 

Then Ninon with a great effort spoke. Her 
voice was very faint, but Bent heard the 
words. 

44 1 will pray for thee night and morning. 
BenA” 

And so Bent went to Yannee, and was en- 
rolled among the 41 kloarek* ” of the college. 

And Ninon grow pale and quiet, and one 
would scarcely have believed her to be the 
same Ninon that but a few months ago was 
so gay. She locked older too, and graver; 
and little Margot, with a groat pear in one 
hand, waiting for her basin to be filled from 
Ninon's pitcher, said — 

44 Ninon, why art thou so sad P I have not 
heard thee laugh for so long.” 

But Ninon only kissed the child, and bid 
her go and play. 

Ninon could not see into Bent’s hesii, or 
it might have consoled her to know that there 
had been a struggle between love and duty in 
the breast of the young klo&rck. 

IV. 

Bpn rf pursued his studies at Yannes, and 
tho war of the 44 Chouannerie ” went on. 
Cadoudal bad made common cause with La 
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Yendte, and rumours were afloat that a great 
enterprise was in hand, which, if successful, 
might reseat a Bourbon on the throne of 
France. 

Whether a Bourbon were a fitting person to 
fill it, entered not into the calculations of the 
44 bom Briton a.” Their horror of the Bevo- 
lution and their old-fashioned virtue of loyalty 
amply sufficed to enlist their sympathies in 
behalf of the royalist cause. 

And Bent listened eagerly to the news that 
penetrated within tho college walls ; how that 
Cadoudal was ranging the country, inspiring 
tho peasants with seal, and enlisting all who 
would join him ; how that tho cry through 
Brittany was 41 Vive U Boi /” for tho ancient 
spirit of loyalty was waking up, and men were 
arming themselves with what weapons were 
within their reach, and joining the Chouan 
chid For Georges was a man whom men 
were bound to revere, a man of calm, un- 
wavering resolution, of dauntless energy, of 
coed, collected courage, a man to be trusted in 
tames of emergency. 

And so, in their rough goat-skins or pictu- 
resque costumes they c&ino, a motley company, 
yet with Stout hearts, determined to defy tho 
44 Blues ” of the republican army. 

Unfortunately the royalist party was some- 
what divided amongst its leaders. Btofflot and 
Oormantino were the leading spirits of the 
Baris faction, whilst t ’burette and do Puisaye 
held divers opinions on the opposite side of the 
Channel. 

And the rumour of the enterprise came 
nearer and nearer ; and soon upon the ocean 
glided forth a stately fleet. The imiyrU 
were on their homeward way to battle, and, 
they hoped, to victory. To victory, for 
had not a favourable omen greeted them 
already? Had they not put to flight tho 
shine of the enemy, and now they were in 
sight of Quiberon P 

Southward they should have steered their 
course, but they turned aside, sad made for 
the shores of Brittany. 

Meantime, the inland provinces were in 
agitation. Men, mdely sritned, roe up ou 
every side, from the smuggler on the sea- 
coast to the peasant at the plough, the red- 
scarfed Vendten, the Breton chevalier; and 
onward to sustain the disembarkment of the 
troops marched G Gorges Cadoudal with his 
trusty Chouans. 

And Bent, in the quiet college, heard the 
echo of the war-cry, and his pale face lighted 
up. He, toe, would fight for his country. 

44 Up, comrades 1 our country calls; 1st us 
enrol ourselves under the banner of Gfcnrgea 
, Cadoudal t ” 

There was a dead silence when Bent’s tofat 
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Liko tears in bitterness 
Shed by the old, 

As life's Ught fadeth 
As joys grow cold ; 

When they no longer 
Here may remain, 

Mournfully, mournfull) 

Falleth the rain. 

H. E W. 

THE UNSEASONABLE WORSHIPPER. 

By the Author of “ Matle Hayes/’ 
ft &toTg m Jibe (Tjjaptrrs. 

CHATTER Y. 

The night had scarcely passed into the 
morning when I was startled from an uneasy 
done, into which I had only just fallen, by a 
loud clamorous knocking on the front door of 
the parsonage. When I opened my casement 
a woman’s Yoicc, in answer to the house- 
keeper, whose sleep had also been broken, was 
asking for me by name. I called to her, and 
on my speaking she piteously begged me to 
hnny up to the White House, for Miss Holey, 
she horribly added, had gone mud and had 
killed her cousin ! The scream of the house- 
keeper was echoed by the cries of the other 
servants, whose windows had successively 
opened. For the moment I lost power of 
speech, and before I could ask a question, the 
grey figure of the woman was hurrying bock 
across the shadowy churchyard. 1 recollect 
that I dressed in a kind of stupor, taking, 
under the circumstances, a long time in | 
fumbling over it, and I scarcely made an , 
attempt to quiet the alarmed domestics as 1 ' 
passed them in the corridor, crowding toge- 
ther. No one had thought of gotting a ’ 
kwthora ready, and the housekeeper, with 
trembling handk, unbarred the door, and let | 
me out into the darkness. 11 Miaa Daley \ 
killed her cousin I ” I murmured to myself 
as I issued from the house. There must be 
some mistake. If the awful news were true 
at all, it was more likely to be the other way. 
But then I recollected that the woman had 
said Miss Daley had gone mad! Almost 
immediately after turning the corner of the 
church tower I oould see two lights in the 
dim distance, and from their position I knew 
they must be ffluminaied windows at the 
White House. My excitement increased, and 
I remembered afterwards that I fell more 
than once, owing to my getting eft the path. 
There was no moon, and not many stars out, 
and the damp winds swept past, howling 
hoarsely over the meadows towards the sleep- 
ing village. At last the iron gate opening 
into the White House garden clanged behind 
me; and, a minute later, part way up the 


gravelled path, I suddenly observed a woman 
advancing. It was the one who had oome to 
tho parsonage to summon me, for I recog- 
nised her voice ; in her anxiety she was again 
returning to fetch me. 

“ John is gone on the horse for the doctor, 
but all is over with poor Miss Lydia,’’ she 
moaned, wringing her hands. 

Some yards before we reached the door, 
through the partly opened aperture of whioh 
the faint rays of a candlo, set upon the floor 
of the hall, were struggling, a shrill, blood- 
curdling burst of laughter smote on our ears. 

“ That is her ! ” whispered my companion. 
I think I should, untold, have recognised the 
tones of Miss Daley’s voice in the silvery 
harshness of those fearful sounds. 

Snatching up the candle as wo entered, 
the woman made for tho staircase, and on 
reaching the second landing-place she stopped, 
and shaking in every limb, pointed to a door 
a little open, where light oould bo seen within, 

! and whence the sounds of sobbing came. The 
[ terrier dog came whining about my feet as I 
advanced into tho doorway, and a crying ser- 
^ vant maid, taking her hands from her face, 
j bent instantly down to a partly dressed figure 
, lying across a bed, beside which the taper 
stood. She twitched at this figure, and after 
repeated pulls, Mrs. Wartnaby’e face, its 
| wrinkled pallor lit up by the burning eyes, 
was turned towards me, without her rising 
much. But at sight of who it was she suddenly 
sprang up, and directing a finger to a second 
form, which 1 now saw stretched on the bed, 
“ See ! see ! ” she screamed. A single glance 
was enough to tell me that the heiress of the 
White House was indoed dead. The body 
was lying on tho left side, partly coiled up, 
and around the swollen and disooloured face 
the torn black ringlets had escaped from the 
papers in which they had been dressed over- 
night, while the slender neck, about whioh a 
lace cap had loosely twisted itself, showed 
distinct purple streaks, like finger-marks. 

“ She is dead! Dead!” repeated Mrs. 
Wartnaby, fiercely confronting me, but still 
pointing to the corpse. “ It is Clara who has 
done it, and she’ll be hung. Go to bar/' and 
she shifted her finger to the door, “ it is no 
use ooming here. What have you done to 
her? She was mad when they brought her 
from church, and Lydia said you did it. You 
shall answer for it, — you shall both answer for 
it. I know she was bad,” she went on, look- 
ing towards the corpse. 14 But she is dead ! 
Oh, my poor dear sister’s child 'is killed—- 
killed!” 

“ This way/’ said a fresh hollow voice in 
my ear ; and turning, I saw old Edith, her 
haggard Am, which was nervously twitching 
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all over, allowing red scratches on it. Either 
she had* hoard her mistress talking to me, or 
else the woman who had fetched me had gone 
and told her of my arrival. I mechanically 
followed Edith from the room, and she turned 
along the passage towards another chamber 
just adjoining. A second burst of the maniacal 
laughter, as We were approaching it, indicated 
who the occupant of this room was. The two 
women who stood just within tho door, one of 
them holding a chair partly uplifted as if in 
self-defence, g*re way for us to enter. 

“ I'll not be irwd so by anyone, no matter 
how rich they arc. It is cruel, very cruel ; I 
will not boar it. But he'll not be offended ; 
no, no, no,” she said, in a pouting voice, as 
we posted within. Miss Daley we found 
standing at the foot of the bod, with an arm 
clinging about ono of the pillars, and gazing 
fixedly upwards at tho ceiling, hor Hushed 
face smiling just them most swootly. 

“He is hero!” said Edith, going straight 
to her ; and dragging a covering off tho bed, ! 
sho throw it over Miss Daley, who had on 1 
only a night-dress. | 

“ I told you I would not ! ” she incoherently 
screamed, hor features instantaneously con- 
vulsed with rage, and she turned on old 1 
Edith, savagely tearing her hair and scratch- 
ing her face. [ 

* ‘ You must not do so, Miss I)aloy ! ” I | 
said, going to the old woman’s holp; “do 
you not know the mischief you have done 
already?” 

At the first sound of my voice Miss Daley's 
anna dropped to her aide, and in the very aot 
of turning her head over her shoulders to 
look at me, her face rapidly smoothed and j 
grew calm and placid as an infant’s. Her j 
large blue eyes, after a moment's surprised 
and delighted gase, went slowly down, and 
bringing her hands together in front, she bent 
before me, as if she were a slave and 1 her 
master. 

“I have done what you wished; I will 
always do so,” softly escaped from her lips in 
a startling whisper. 

“It is not troel” I cried out, for the 
women had begun to utter exclamations at 
the first strange show of the power I involun- 
tarily bad over the maniac. “I did not 
wish it!” 

"Not wish it P” she fhintly echoed, glancing 
up at me like one astonished. 

' 41 1 bave bad no communication with you 
rinot the day you came to me in the church,” 

I added ; 41 and you know I then told you 
mes m e rism was wicked, and that I would not 
*w * ddl e with it* It is your duty instantly to 
dear me by admitting it” 

An exprsedea of the wildest perplexity 


mixed with intense pain, came upon her 
features, and once or twice indications of re* 
turning passion struggled through, but the 
gentlest smile finally succeeded as she an- 
swered, — 

“ Yes, it was so ; you are clear, quite clear. 
I will do all you wish,” she added, winking 
into a curtsey. 

“ I have exerted no influence upon her, I 
call God to witness I ” I ejaculated, turning to 
tho others present, for I felt that the toils 
| were still more critically closing in around 
I me. 

| The village surgeon at that moment showed 
his pale visage in the doorway, and 1 at once 
gladly advanced towards him. 

“ The girl is stone dead ; I can do nothing 
there," he whispered in my ear. 

“Dead! dead! Well P” said Miss Daley, 
to whom the words had reached. “She 
should not have done so; and it was so 
always.” 

4 * What was so always P ” asked the surgeon, 
passing to tho front. 

“ She said you wore You are not 

he?” she broke off, knitting her forehead 
angrily. “ She said you were offended,” she 
continued, looking past him to me, her voioe 
instantly becoming surcharged with tender- 
ness. “ I did not care about the people in 
the church all laughing at me, but she s«d 
you were offended.” 

41 Do you know Lydia is dead P The doctor 
says so,” excitedly uttered the sharp voioe of 
Mrs. Wartnaby, who had oome after the sur- 
geon. “ Then, there is nothing can be done ?” 
she inquired, laying a hand on his shoulder. 

“ Not there, but here I may be of use,” 
was his answer. “ Bid her go to sleep,” he 
suddenly added, turning to me. 

“ Oh, nobody will blame me. Who is this 
lady P She is not my aunt ! ” and Mina Daley 
advanoed in a threatening manner towards 
her relative. 

11 Send her to sleep, I tell you. Lift your 
arms so,” the surgeon said, roughly grasping 
my arms and lifting them. “ Now make two 
or three passes, and say, * Sleep!’ pro- 
nouncing it firmly.” 

44 Sleep ! ” I said, as a touch from bis finger 
attracted her gaee back to my directum. In- 
stantaneously her eyes dosed, and her limbs 
stiffened till she grew rigid as marble where 
•he stood. The next moment the surgeon, 
with the hdp of the women, bid earned her 
to the bed, and laid her on it 

44 You see the power be has over hsyP 
Ob, you wicked man 1 ” ihudderingly gasped * 
Mrs. Wartnaby, motioning with has bends to 
push me away. 

44 He is not wicked,” called the good ear- 
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geon from the bed. “ I heard of what passed 
at church, and he oan’t help it. I understand 
it dearly enough ; there have been such cases 

before. But please go away now, Mr. ,” 

he continued, coming to mo. “ Go back to 
the parsonage, and I’ll call on you.'’ 

“ Such oases as this before ! — Never 1 
never!” excitedly shouted Mrs. Wartnaby, 
raising her arms, and appearing to bo fast 
losing all self-oontrol. 

“ What the surgeon bos said is as true os 
that we are living. I have bad no band in 1 
this, I call God to witness !” I again solemnly 
adjured. 

" Do leave the room, Mr. ; ” and the 

surgeon, as Mrs. Wartnaby gave utterance to 
a wild hysterical cry, led me to the door, the ' 
women shrinking from me in ovidont affright, ' 
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adding that he had attended to my applica- 
tion at tho earliest possible moment. He then 
went away, apparently very reluctantly, to 
the White House, and from thence, some half- 
hour later, he returned, accompanied by the 
surgeon, whoso visit I had so long been pain- 
fully awaiting. Mrs. Wartnaby had herself 
it appeared, been seised with a succession of 
hysterical attacks, and at that moment was in 
a more critical condition than even Miss 
Daley, who had partially recovered from the 
curious swoon into which she had so singularly 
fallen at my bidding, and then lay stolidly 
calm, as if only half-conscious. Another 
medical man had been fetched from a villago 
several miles away, and my friend tho local 
surgeon was now on his way home for some 
purpose, intending, however, to return to the 


and a couple of men, who wore now in the 1 White llouso forthwith. Mr. Asmdge, of 


passage outside, regarded me with unsympa- ’ 
thising eyes. I 

I did not pause to exchange a word, but 1 
hurried from that ill-fated house, in which 
death and madness were abiding, and plunged 
again into the darkness, so excited and be- 1 


course, had not been able to see his client, tho 
guardian of the dead heiress ; but ho had seen 
the lifeless body of the ward, and had gathered 
what information he could from members of 
the household. 

“ One of tho women found these in Miss 


wildered I was scarcely aware of what I did. ' Daley’s room,” said the surgeon, producing 


Where I wandered I never could quite recal ; 
indeed, I was fresh to the neighbourhood, and ! 
did not clearly know where I went. I have 
now a confused reoollection that sometimes I 
was on tho turnpike and sometimes in the \ 
fields; and when morning broke cloudily, and 1 
with a drizzling rain falling, I was behind the 
windmill belonging to the next village, nearly | 
four miles from home. The sight and sounds 
of the people stirring at the cottages and at J 
the farms (all unconscious as yet of the fright- 
ful tragedy), brought mo to my senses, and I 
made an effort to conquer the repugnance . 
which had seized me against returning to the ’ 
parsonage, or passing within sight of the j 
White House. When, subsequently, I drew 
nearer homo, some of the villagers greeted me j 
with shouts, and I found that, in addition to i 
all the rest being known, I had been missed, ' 
and that the affright of the parsonage domes- | 
ties at my absence had added another alarm ' 
to the already sufficient horrors of the recent | 
events. The rest of this sad atoiy may be 
put into few words. 

Old, white-headed Mr. Asnidge, tho lawyer, 
now that all the fatal mischief was done, 
arrived before eleven o’clock that forenoon. 
He had peeked up the horrifying news in the 
village, which was making sad holiday on the 
occasion; but, before going to the White 
House, he called at the parsonage to get the 
lawedible news corroborated. In a Vhry agi- 
tated and incoherent manner, he explained to 
we that he was delayed in returning home 
front London till late on Saturday night, 


from hie pockets throe books. “ This,” and 
he laid on the library table a thin blue volume, 
“ is a 4 Treatise on Mesmerism ; ’ that” — 
showing a larger, gaudily- bound book — 44 is 
a French novel, in which an alchemist keeps 
a female clairvoyant ; and this other ” — put- 
ting down a little volume — 4 4 is a collection 
of 4 Essays,’ in which animal magnetism is 
treated of. 1 thought I would just look into 
them before giving them up to the constable. 
It shows how she has been turning her wits 
upside down for a long time past, and yester- 
day's scene at church only marked where her 
self-command finally broke down. The brain 
generally gives way suddenly at last. She 
ought to have been placed under control at 
once; and if I had been at church she 
should have been. Oh! anybody who has 
any brains will know you have had nothing 
to do with it,” ho continued, as I could 
not refrain from grasping his hand In thank- 
fulness at tho disclosure of this striking 
evidence. 

“ I sympathise with you deeply ; the doctor 
has explained it to me,” said Mr. Asnidge; 
41 but how terrible it is t It is fortunate, in 
one sense, she has gone quite mad, or she 
would have been hung assuredly. The old 
gentlemen’s voice wee so tremulous be could 
not very distinctly articulate as he went on. 
44 From what I gathered from Edith, the 
cousins quarrelled in tho course of yesterday 
afternoon, after Miss Daley had got over tho 
strange illness which seised her at church; 
and I almost fear, from what Bdith admitted, 
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f.w Miss More ton, whom I am now informed 
was much more violent of temper than I ever 
thought, used violence to Miss Daley. Really 
it is almost incredible,” and ho paused to wipe 
his forehead. “If Miss Daley had done it 
then, on the spur of the moment, the law 
would have regarded it in a very different 
way; but they say she was very quiet at 
supper, and &e must have stolen from her 
chamber to that of her cousin after they had 
all gone to bed, and when Miss Moroton was 
asleep. The first anybody know of it was 
through their being aroused by loud shouts of 
laughter from that room ; and going there, 
they found the maniac young lady gloating 
over her victim, who was just dying. Oh! It 
is dreadful ! ” 

“ I have my self scon the unhappy young 
lady strike Miss Daley,” I observed ; “ and 
Mrs. Wurtnaby con confirm it, for she was 
also presont.” 

41 Whotlior Mrs. Wartuaby’s brain will not 
give way, I do not know,” remarked the 
surgeon. “ It i& a hard strain for her, and I 
know boforo that thoro was madness in tho i 
Wurtnaby family. Mj' predooossor told mo 
that Mrs. Moroton herself showed tracos of it 
after tho birth of her child, and I attributed I 
Miss Moieton's conduct einco sho came here 1 
from school — ubusing porsons one minuto and 
sending thorn presents tho next — to this here- 
ditary tendency.” 

“ It was not she who did sond tho presents, 
but Mrs. Wartnaby,” 1 said, to his evident | 
surprise. I then told them of tho noble solf- 
abnegation on Mrs. Wartnaby’s part for the 


before about the conduct of Miss Daley’s 
father, which Mrs. Wartnaby, for some reason, 
was disposed to excuse. That was how sho 
came to be Miss Moreton’s guardian, which 
ought nevor to have been.” 

This instantly threw a flood of light on the 
mystery of the hoarded gold secreted ip, the 
church, which Mrs. Wartnaby declare to me 
was an orphan’s portion ; and, to the further 
astonishment of my companions, I disclosed 
that circumstance, begging the lawyer at once 
to take possession of the money on behalf of 
his 'lient. 

The surgeon gathered up his books again, 
and left us, to hurry home before returning 
to the White House ; and Mr. Asnidge, though 
he at first showed some reluctance, ultimately 
accompanied me into the church. We easily 
foroed tho door of the squire’s pew, and under- 
neath tho floor, resting quietly in the wooden 
cavity, I found the money -bag, which I placed, 
with a sense of much relief in the lawyer’s 
arms. It was somewhat heavy, but it was 
the old man’s agitation, not the weight of the 
bag, which broko down his hold ; fur, in the 
nave he let it tumble, scattering the treasure 
in a ringing yellow stream upon the flag- 
stones, tho coins leaping towards every nook 
and cranny. Wo got most of it together again; 
but tho lawyer had to go back to the White 
House to meet the magistrate who had been 
sent for ; and leaving him for a moment on 
guard, I went to tho parsonage, and sent a 
message to Jennings, tho clerk, and also to 
Mr. Asnidge’s groom, who was waiting for 
him at tho inn, and wo set them to search for 


family crodit, according to tho information what was missing of the gold. The clerk 
Miss Daloy gave me at our interview in the 1 would, in this way, at length discover the 
church. | secret of Mrs. Wartnaby's unseasonable visits 

“ You must not think it was by my advice i to the church, 
that Mrs. Wartnaby, good as it seems she is, | Not to prolong the narrative, I may briefly 


was made Mias Moreton’s solo guardian,” 
tremulously put in the lawyer; “but tho 
Squiro would have it so, and 1 oould not say 
much to the contrary, for his motive was a 
good one. Miss Daley is an orphan, like her 
cousin was, only Miss Daley was so when the 
Squiro mado his will, and he told me that her 
father was a wild take, a captain in the army, 
I understood, who spent all Mrs. Moreton’s 
sister’s fortune early; and Mrs. Wartnaby, 


mention that, four days afterwards, I per- 
formed the melancholy office of reading, in 
the presence of a crowded church, the solemn 
service of burial over the heiress's remains, as 
they were placed alongside those of her parents 
in the chancel vaults. The new heir to the 
property, who belonged to quite a collateral 
branch, was there, a middle-aged gentleman, 
already wealthy and residing in Leicestershire. 
In accordance with the instructions of the 


or Miss, as he then called her, for she is a 
maiden lady, she, he said, had lost nearly 
every farthing of her own means in unlucky 
•peculations entered into in the hope of securing 
a fortune for Miss Daley, whom she had 
adopted. And so he mode her the sole 
guardian of his daughter, leaving her a liberal 
salary fur housekeeping during tho minority, 
as the only means of helping her, for it seemed 
that he and she had quarrelled many yean 


legal authorities, Miss Daley, who had sunk, 
since the inquest, into a harmless taciturn 
melancholy, was removed under police sur- 
veillance to an institution for criminal lunatics. 
Mrs. Wartnaby remained for several weeks in 
a state of great danger ; but, by-and-by, she 
rallied a little, and so soon as she was strong 
enough to bear the fatigue of removal, she 
insisted on quitting the White House, although 
the new Squire, it was understood! urged her 


to remain. She went book into Dorset, the 
part of the oountry she resided in before she 
entered on her most unfortunate duties as 
guardian of her iU-foted niece. 1 made more 
than one effort to see her before she left ; but, 
'perhaps, she was afraid of the recollections 
the sight of me would awaken ; she always 
evaded an interview, and left without answer- 
ing a note I sent her ; but she bore me no 
ill-will, for, through Mr. Asnidge, she begged 
me to acoept twenty sovereigns, to be used as 
I thought well. No doubt it was a portion 


another instance of the vulnerability of our floating 
defences, which ought not to be lightly passed 
over and again, “ She was fitted -np with a ram, and 
designedly strengthened* to enable her to run into 
and sink any hostile ship in case of need ; ” also, 
“Had she (Amazon) been engaged in action, she 
must inevitably have been a vast iron coffin to her 
noble, but too confiding, crew." 

Evidently the writer of the foregoing was not per- 
sonally acquainted with the ship he thus described. 
As 1 visited her in Devonport Dockyard shortly be- 


fore her fatal cmise, 1 beg to state that Bhe was a 
toooden sloop of war of 1081 tans, 300-horse power, 
and mounting 4 guns : she was coppered, and never 
intended to be armour-plated at all. The Aunuon 

an “improved 


of the money she had hoarded in the church, 1 intended 10 bejmwcmr-platcd at all. The Annuon 
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and the poor of the parish were the richer for 
it. Mrs. Wartnaby not long since died ; but 
I reverence her memory to this hour. The 
devotion she showed to the interests of her 
relatives was of that self-denying kind which 
only a woman is capable of ; and often do I 
ponder over the unmerited misery which 
seemed to be her reward in this world, as t 
forming one of the most inscrutable dispense- I 
turns of Providence I have ever known. i 

My relative, the rector, on receipt of my 
first letter, wrote expressing much surprise at , 
the news I sent him, for Mrs. Wartnaby had 
well kept the secret of Miss Moreton’s un- ! 
governable temper from him, but his epistle 
folly approved of the course I had taken in 
communicating with Mr. Asnidge, the family 
lawyer, with whom he seemed to have some 
acquaintance. On my second far more startling 
letter reaching him, informing him of the 
sudden tragedy which had resulted, he, at the 
ifok of his health, made a rapid journey 
borne. I need not attempt to describe either 
hie astonishment or his distress. The doctors 
again ordered him abroad, and I am still 
filling his place ; and the sad catastrophe has 
brought me and the parishioners into an in- 
timacy, which it would have taken me, under 
ordinary circumstances, years to win. I even 


Nymph, end Daphne ; her however, was 

only twelve and a half knots, and instead of being 
the “crack ship " described, she was considered to 
such an extent a failure th&t the Blanche, Danae, 
Sappho, Ac., were afterwards designed to secure if 
possible a greater sjteed by increased size— 1268 tons 
and 360-horae power. 

The whole of these ships are vnarmoured, and by 
a visit to either of them your correspondent * ill hnd 
that the “ram " he refers to was merely an elongated 
bow or stem, expressly intended by the Chief Con- 
structor of the Navy to render the ship buoyant 
forward, and with no idea of its bring used for 
running-down purposes. A precisely similar bow is 
met with in H.M.S. Helicon, one of the newnaddlo 
despatch boats, and proved to be ono of the fastest 
in the service. 

With reference to sca t tmnn$ having drilled holes 
in the iron plates of the French imn-cUd Taureau, 
ran the writer furniah any authority for the letter 
from Toulon in which this statement occurs f 1 am 
inclined to think the sea- worth would not so readily 
adapt itself to iron in lieu of uood, and would suggest 
that other causes might doubtless explain why the 
armour-plates are thus injured. I am under the 
impression that this extraordinary vessel (mounting 
one gun in a turret) has a wooden frame (like the 
Gloirc), and is plated thereou ; if so, the ship's 
bottom, being coppered, would at once cause galvanic 
action, in exactly the same way ns in H.M.B. Royal 
Oak, whose four and a half inch armour-plates were 
indented to the depth of half an inch, and whose ex- 
amination in dry clock at Devonport, previous to her 
departure for the Mediterranean, led to much discus- 


the am of those who were necessarily eneo- l * nd b J wb<it mm§ CAD he Ule ,act of the 
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tutors of them, and, in my own instance, I 
may add, an nn willing actor. W. C. 

OUB IBON-CLAD8. 
to tvs smTom of “ones a week.” 

Bis,— T he national importance of the above sub- 
ject mast be my apology for trespassing on your 
•pace with s few remarks in reference to the article 
tinder this title in your number of Feb. 2nd* ; but 
as one or two statements therein are, I think, likely 
to mi sl ead tome of your numerous readers, 1 venture 
to send you the following observations 


•foe pageim. 


hope that awful as the events I have related j gjon at the time. If the writer’s statement of the 
were in their occurrence, some good has flowed i ravages of the sea-worm, with regard to iron, is true* 
from them by their profitable application in I what is the effect on our first Iron -clad, the Warrior? 


without her plates under water being yet drilled 
through, or having been renewed during that long 
period, though they are not of one-fifth the substance 
of the Taureau's armour-plates ? 

1 am quite aware that iron Is affected most se- 
riously by rust and the action of marine plants, Ac., 
and would merely mention H. M. steamers Triton and 
Sharpshooter as examples. In both esses the plates 
were reduced to little mom than the thickness of 
writing-papsr in some parts, and in removing tha 
barnacles* Ac., from them* the ship scraper pene- 
trated the plates, on one occasion. 

The instance of an iron -clad’* anchor having been 
forced into her bow by collision is quite correct, and 
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plated oyer their central battery, which was divided 
from the atom and stem by armour-plated bulkheads 
four and a half inches thick; thus leaving both 
ends unprotected, though at the same time light 
and buoyant. From the shortness of the ship, 
280 feet, this was necessary, and it was through the 
ordinary plates at the bow that the anchor was 
forced, ana not through the armour plates os stated 
This apparent weak point was remedied, 11 partly in 
consequence,'' in tne Agincourt, Minotaur, and 
Northumberland, though at an enormous cost, and 
by increasing the longth of the ships to 400 feet, 
and their tonnage to 6621. 

Finally, with regard to the quality of the armour- 
plates in the DnWsh navy, I do not consider that the 
writer of the article to which I refer lias any cause 
for complaint. 1 believe them to he unequalled ; 
and I think that the very severe test to which 
they are subjected btriore being accepted by the Ad- 
miralty from the contractors, is a sufRcient reply to 
the remarks made on thoir inferiority. I may add 
that the plnfes used in the construction of 
AcUilles in 1802, at Chatham, withstood a strain of 
22 tons to the square inch with the grain of the 
iron, and of IV a gamut it. 

1 am nut personally interested in this subject tn 
any way, and 1 have merely addressed you with a 
wish to rectify wliat 1 consider one or two orrora 
in your interesting paper on 11 Our Iron-clad Ships.” 
1 am, sir, yours, &c., John Stai'lps. 

Robin /food Lane, Bristol, March, 1867. 

petOfi. 

The name and fame of Alexander Petofi 
have blazed through Hungary and Transyl- 
vania, and have penetrated every region 
whore the Magyar’ tongue is known; his 
writings have been welcomed to an elevated 
place in the world's literature by some of the 
most eminent authorities in Germany, and 
have found interpreters in French, Flemish, 
Polish, Italian, and other European languages, 
and have finally made their way to our own 
in a sort of experimental volume of Transla- 
tions by Sir John Bowring,* who more than a 
third of a century ago informed his country- 
men that Hungary possessed large stores of 
original song, of which he gave a volume of 
specimens to the world* Little attention bM 
been paid, till lately, to the literature of the 
Magyars. Eiuhhorn, who wandered over the 
world to collect materials for his elaborate 
volumes, does not think Hungary worthy even 
of mention. Gdthe, who explored Servia and 
Illyria, seems never to have heard of an Hun- 
garian bard. Tolvj (Teresa Robinson), who 
devotes a large portion of her “ Oharacterietik 
dor Volksliedor " to Asia, Polynesia, Africa, 
and America, has not a word for Hungary ; 
nor in the “ Poets and Poetry of Europe,” by 
Longfellow, are the Magyars represented by 
a name or % song. 

The s tar for brighter than any that then 


shone in the poetical firmament is he, Petdfi 
S&ndor, whose portrait we present, on p. 348, 
to our readers, and propose to record some 
passages of his strange history, made np of 
vibrations from want and woe to luxury and 
enjoyment, — from the meanest and the most 
degraded, to the most influential and dignified 
position, — now a despised wanderer, a com- 
mon soldier, — anon one of the lights and 
i leaders of his native land, passing from the 
obscurity and silence of solitude to speak in a 
voice so potential as to find an echo in every 
Magyar heart, and at last, sad destiny 1 to be 
trampled to death on that battle-field, where 
for a time all hope of his country's redemp- 
tion seemed to be interred. 

Mystery euwrapt his cradle ; mystery covers 
his tomb. When he was born has been a 
matter of controversy ; where he is buried — 
if buried — is still an unsettled problem, for 
there are Hungarians who believe — as the 
Portuguese believe of their lost king Sebastian 
— that he is miraculously hidden, and will ap- 
pear again when the freedom of his country 
shall be restored. The mingling of romance 
with reality in the whole course of his history 
has few parallels ; and if events which have 
occurred in our own time, and under our own 
eyes, had been recorded as belonging to the 
I past, it might be fancied that imagination 
| had lent some false colouring to the living 
portraiture. 

| Petofi’ s personal history may be traced in 
i his “Lyrics.” That history has not only 
I been called a romance, but a romancer (Tokai) 
has made it the subject of a history. An 
English lady (the Countess Teleki) has been 
one of the most diligent and fortunate gleaners 
of the poetical fragments (many of them un- 
published in their original dress, but of which 
translations into French and German have ap- 
peared), fragments collected since the death of 
the hero-bard. Kertbeny has well remarked, 
that two strange contrasts mark the sum- 
mary of Fetofi’s biography : — One, a mise- 
rable story of want and wretchedness ; then a 
sudden bursting into fame and fortune ; and 
all culminating in a mysterious death in bat- 
tling for the freedom of hie fatherland. 

Not rejoicing like the Swiss in their Alpine 
mountains, nor like the Folee in their bound- 
less forests, nor" the Indians and the Egyp- 
tians in their Ganges and their Nile, nor like 
the Netherlanders in their canal-intersected 
pastures, nor the Americans and British in 
their sovereignty of the ocean, nor the French 
in their magnificent capital and rich vino- 
yards, the Hungarians have their jnnsfo, the 
boundleesly-wide and singularly va ri e g ated 
plains, with their moving sands, which glitter 
in the sunlight; their verdant pasturages, 
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covered 'with their high-horned oxen; their 
fields of maiae and wheat waving in the 
breese ; their mirages and their fairy ddibabs 
(Fata morgana), famishing saoh fine materials 
for poetry. The inhabitants of the Pussta, be- 
lieved to be the descendants of the last wave 
of the tide of oriental migration, are the 
genuine r epre s en tatives of the Magyar-*mlxr 
— the Hungarian man. His white cottage, 
seen from a distance, resembles a tent ; his 
broad-sleeved shirt, bis gatya (fringed trou- 
sers), his spurred boots, bis bunch (cloak lined 
with sheep-akin) on his shoulder, his ahako, or 
large round hat, for dress. In person high- 
browed, bright eyed, moustachioed, his long 
hair generally floating on his neck, agile, a 
centaur on his horse, ever forward in fight, 
gloomy and pensive when unexcited, but pas- 
sionately fond and proud of his country and 
his ancestry. From the Puszta Petdft de- 
rived his brightest inspirations, while its in- 
habitants awakened his warmest sympathies. 
The Puszta’ 8 expanse; its distant horizon 
bounded by the (Carpathian mountains ; its 
fresh breezes ; all breathed of liberty to the 
poet, while the brtyar and the crifau, and the 
poor hovels which gave them shelter, were 
images of the degradation and the vassalage 
from which the patriot sought to redeem his 
country. 

Wo select one of the humorous sketches 
of Puszta life : — 

The shepherd on his donkey see— 

And on the ground his toes ; 

A big and jolly lad is he — 

Bigger his woes. 

He played his flute amidst his flock, 

While pasturing on the heath, 

And heard his sweetheart, — 0, the shock ! 

Was near her death ! 

He urged bis ass to gallop fast — 

Come, come along ! be said ; 

But when they reached her house at last, 

Oh ! she was dead ! 

What could be do? — Alas! alas! 

What could he do or say ? 

Bo he belaboured his poor ass, 

And rode away. 

No just estimate of Pettifi’s writings can be 
fanned, unless we plant ourselves in bis own 
position, and associate with his songs the cir- 
cumstances with which he was surrounded. 
We must remember what Hungary was when 
we bear him mourning over the sad condition 
of his country and his countrymen, pouring 
his indignation on the absence or the 
helplessness of seU-eaerifiatng patriotism,— 
or bunting forth in dreams of esstatio hope 
that, despite long-during darkness, tight and 
liberty would break through at last With 
•noli anticipations Miduewios, Niematwioa, 
and Ldewel s up ported themselves in their 


exile, while deploring the fate of Poland. 

In such strains did Alfleri, Fillicaja, and 
Manzoni deplore the doom of their com- 
patriots. 

“ Schiari, si, ma »chum ognor foment!."* 

To these, as to the Magyar bard, has been 
denied tho privilege of hailing the redemption 
of their country, but their language was pro- 
phetic. Italy has broken her chains, and 
stands aloft and erect in the strength and > 
security of freedom. Hungary, too, is march- , 
ing towards emancipation. Nationalities have j 
become potential, and the vital germ em- 
bedded on the cold soil, so long harrowed by | 
despotism, is bursting forth and blossoming i 
and ripening for harvest. . 

It is impossible to turn over the pages of 1 
his writings without observing how permeated ' 
and penetrated they are with tho passionate 
love of his country. „ 

To love ! to liberty ! 

Will I devoted be ! 

For love moot willingly 
I’d cease to live — 

And yet for liberty 
My love I’d give. 

There is, indeed, in the poetry of Fetfifl a 
pervading nationality that is almost oppres- 
sive ; its impatience and vehomenoo are 
scarocly intelligible to those who enjoy, and 
have long enjoyed, the blossings of liberty 
and self-government. But these passionate 
outpourings are the genuine expressions of a 
patriotism condemned to muse and moan, but 
to which free utterance and heroic action is 
denied. It is tho bitter acknowledgment of 
servitude and humiliation ; it is the groan of 
a suppressed volcano ; the shriek which tells 
how cruelly the fetters wear out the body, 
how scathingly her iron enters tho soul. It 
is a Magyar voice crying in the wilderness. 

The annals of Hungarian emigration would 
afford materials for a hundred pathetic stories. 
We have seen a list of more than eighty sui- 
cides among the Magyars driven from their 
homes, and seeing no end of their exile — no 
hope of their return — no salvation for their 
fatherland. And what bitterness is in the 
thought that those who tyrannise axe so faw, 
those who axe tyrannised over are so many ! 
that the means of redemption are everywhere, 
the desire of emancipation everywhere, and 
yet there is no emancipation, no redemption at 

Wd! 

Of all this there is no sadder expressio n 
than thatenfaraed and unnatural gaiety which 
breathe out in eo many of FetOfl's songs. 
Under the garb of mirth and jollity there is a 
soul of melancholy, a voice of Humming dis- 
tinguishable even in th e loud burets of tran - 
* «T«», ttevatf bat mfttaf ta our tftttlBa" 
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itory mirth The wild music often dissolves 
into a melancholy finale* The tongue trembles 
at its own utterances, and pays its tribute to 
truth before it becomes silent. 

The midnight hour was striking which 
ushered in the year 1823, when Alexander 
Pototi was bora. His father, a butcher and 
small landowner at Kiskttros, sent him to the 
Evangelical sch<x>l. He made little progress 
in learning, but much in the exercise of his 
imaginative faculties. The overflowing of the 
Danube in 1838 destroyed the family pro- 
perty, and reduced them all to pauperism. 
The event was described by tho poet in these 
words : — 

Money, house, garden lands he hnd ; his beeves, 
lli« steeds wet * numberks*; the Danube bore 
fin* house away — hit* gold was stolen by thieves ! — 
Ami the old man wan pitiably poor ' 

Oh ! let two-handed heaven reward him moro and 
more. 

Petofl was better suited for song than for 
study. Some vorses ho had written and 
siguod fell into tho hands of his schoolmastor, 
who accused hiiu of forgery, and of appropria- 
ting to himself tho proporty of others. “ Givo 
mo a subject to versify,” said tho boy. Tho 
subject was given; “tho numbers came;** 
but lVtofi never forgavo the man who doubted 
his veracity, lie fl<*d from tho sohool at fif- 
teen, and was aooeptod by the manager to fill 
a moan part among a party of strolling players. 
Ho was claimed by his father, and sent to tho 
Seprony Lyceum. Again he rebelled against 
authority, ran to the barracks, and enlisted as 
a common soldier in the Austrian servioo. He 
soon repented, and in many an outpouring 
gave expression to his feelings. 

In one of thoso ho says that ho was ad- 
mitted to the rauks, but had never boon raised 
abovo thorn — no, not to a corporal’s grade; 
that he entered them a gay and buoyant 
youth, but left them a broken-down old man, 
though not twenty yoars old ; that ho had 
never been reproached for neglecting his duty, 
and his final recompense, whon invalided, was 
a slap on his bock from tho general. The 
“ learned soldier ” was the name by which he 
was known to his fellows ; and what follows 
is a rendering of oue of the many poems which 
reoommouded him to the notice of his com- 
panions-in-arms : — 

On Dana's share-on Duns' i shore 
The cottage of my mother lies ; 

And tears la cataracts fill my eyes, 

When my heart tarns its memories o'er. 

What strange deaba* had pierced me thro', 

What fitiaetoe wild impatienoe brings ; 

I had, an Jhtyy 'a outstretched wings, 

Our cottage, a*4 my mother too. 


Yet when my mother said farewell, 

Did I not hear her panting heait ? 

For when she saw her son depart, 

Her tears like frozen pearl-drops fell. 

She clasped me— prayed me not to go— 

41 Stay, stay, — boloved son ! '* she said ; 

And surely, surely I hod stayed, 

If I had known what now I krow. 

My dreams had for the future weaved 
A lovely garden, full of flowers ; 

But time, that comes with darkening hours, 

Soon undeceived the much-deceived. 

Tis but the oommon doom, you Bay ; 

For in tills world of misery, 

Tell me, 0 tell me, who is he 
That finds not thorns upon his way ? 

If any happier for than I 
Their blessed homeward way shall wend. 

Take they this message from a friend : 

•* Pass not my mother’s cottage by. 

| Teh nor to weep not ; say that I 
’ Aui happy, tho’ it is not true 

For if my sufferings she knew, 
j Crushed by her sufferings, she would dio." • 

When, in later days, ho became an officer, 
his feelings towards his formor comrades — the 
1 common soldiers — wero thus expressed : — 

1 

, Tho soldiers, when I pass, present 
Their arms ; I wear on epaulette ; 

{ I blush ; and blushing, I regret 

, Mow little in that regiment 
| I've done to make those honours mine 
More than the meanest in the line. 

Honour the rnnk and tile, for far 
Nobler than their own chiefs they are. 

I With us they march against tho foo, 

And we— we know tho reason why : 

Wo sco preferment's tempting show — 

We reap tho fruits of victory : 

We wear the g.irbinds . loud* voiced fame 
i Speaks of our deeds, and gilds our name. 

Honour tho rank and file, for far 
Nobler than their own chiefs they tie. 

What rook they of the why or how ? 

Their country is a hard step-mother, 

Who for their outpoured blood will throw 
A crust of bread, a rag. No other 
Bewsnl is theirs. She gives not aught 
For services she values naught. 

Honour the rank and file, for far 
Nobler than their own ohiefc they are. 

Glory t they know not what it means ; 

And if they knew, what then t What then ? 
They're but inglorious ettiaeas ; 

And history for the meaner men 
Opens no page * tflh mingled mass 
Must to oblivion's darkness pass. 

Honour the rsnk send fils ; they are 
Than their superiors nobler far. 

• Cheerio, p. 14. 
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Borne vill return, supported by 
The broken crutch of poverty ; 

And for the happier ones who die, 

Forgetfulness their destiny. 

Yet in the field they faultercd not. 

What matters it ? — they are forgot 
Honour the rank and file ; they are 
Than their superiors nobler far. 

Beturning to his parents, with his dismissal 
in his pocket, he salutes his beloyed Puszta : — 

Weaving its garniture of golden com, 

Midst which the fairy Dclibub was bora, 

And fancy's spirits play around her throne : 

Will they acknowledge me and call me son ? 

He calls upon all tho old associations — the 
poplar shades, the flocks of cranes like a V in 
the heavens, the remembrance of the mother’s 
benedictions, the blanks he finds at home, tho 
miseries he had suffered abroad in the great, 
sad school of experience— 

The very furrows left by tears of joy, 

The harrows of vicissitude destroy ; 

Woe fills life’s cup with wormwood to the brink, 

Whose bitterness is worse than death to drink. 

But he checks his murmur : — 

Not here, not here ! here was my cradle rock’d, 

Here in his mother’s arms the babe was lock'd ; 

Heie was my home, and here shall dawn again 

The bright and blessed days 1 witnessed then. 

Haunted by his passion for the drama, he 
refused to pursue the studies in which for u 
short time he was engaged in the P&pa Col- 
lege. He appeared on the stage at Sz&kes 
FehervAr to be hissed at and hooted down, 
though aspiring no higher than to one of the 
meaner characters in “ King Lear.” He thus 
describes the state of his mind : — 

A player 1, my first essay 
In fiction’s art 

Was on the public stage, to play 
A laughing part. 

1 laugh'd— I laugh’d most lustily, 

My rile to keep ; 

But soon I found Lhe part for me 
Was but to weep. 

He was at last dismissed for his blunders. 
Often peering through days and nights, some- 
times without shelter, sometimes without food, 
yet he amused himself with verses such as 
this; — 

’Tie very well th’ Eternal will 
Has made of bona the teeth of men ; 

For had their teeth been made of steel, 

Mine would have rustede-aad what then f 

But other days wars dawning, His v e rses 
found admission to the newspapers,' and Hun- 
gary discovered that she had a great poet 
among her sous. 


His reputation had preceded him to Pesth, 
and in 1644 he beoame the secretary to a 
Member of the Diet ; but when the Diet dis- 
persed he was then left without resources. 

To wander in a savage poverty,— 

His only drink tho stream, bis roof the sky. 

It was not long after this that an introduc- 
tion to Yordsmarty, who was then called th*, 
prince of the Hungarian poets, changed 
Petofi’s destiny — VdriJsmarty, whose* passion- 
ate appeals to his oountrymen hod awakened 
a widely-spread enthusiasm. Thore are in 
the whole field of literature few things more 
touchingly pathetic than tho address of tho 
bard of tho Puszta to his friend and patron 
when he believed him to have boon tempted j 
to desert the popular cause. 

TO YOROSMAIiTT. 

% 

C.in I be silent * — 1 who prove 
! For thee n more than filial love , 

i 1 a koM sad utterance gives 1° 1110 

Far dei per sorrow than to thw. 

0 tell mi' — tell mo, Mag } ar son ! 

; How could ’st thou do wbat thou hast done ' 

i 1 Unr do laurel from tby brow , 

| No, Vorfcsmarty ! no ; ’tis thou ! 

i 

( 0, faithless to the Muses ! say 

| Why host thou flung th> lyre away 3 

0 why extinguish heavenly fir. 

I In earthly mud and earthly iniro ? 

1 see upon thoo mire and mud — 

i 0 would to heaven ’twore Magyar blood ! 

] I tear no laurel from tby brow , 

| No, Voroamarty I no , ’tis thou ! 

| Look at that eagle ! o’er the land 

Soaring, how noble and how grand. 

\ But when the exalted clouds he nears 

lie but a little speck appears. 

How grand thou wert in heaven, but now 
On earth how small a thing art thou ! 

I tear no laurel from thy brow ; 

No, YflrOsmarty ! no ; ’tis thou 1 

And did’st thou not our country see 
Awakening from its misery, 

And flinging off its slime and shame, 

Uprising to ite ancient fame ; 

And thou wouldst hurl her down again 
To slavery's foul and fetid fen ! 

1 tear no laurel fan* thy brow ; 

No, VttrCamtfly J no; 'Us thou ! 

) 1 know thou dost not stand alone ; 

Tbou'rt not the only feithlees one. 

What is the herd ofslavos to thee, 

Who wert the poet of the free I 
Alas 1 tho very haart it wrings 
To see thee break thy lyric string!. 

1 tear no laurel from thy brow ; 

No, VBrtsmarty! no; ’tJetbou! 

Thou-thou! the patriot parti who 
Pierced with a patriot pasmon through 
Each Magyar heart, when Urine appeal 
Made alumberers wake and mp i ifai , 
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flow could’ *t thou, to thy land untrue, 

The glorious work thou didst, undo ? 

1, tear no laurel from thy brow ; 

■ No, Vorihunarty ! no ; ’ti* thou 1 

I thought thy glory, glancing far, A 

Was a fixed star— a fadeless star— time 

Alas ! 'twos but a meteor light, SUpt 

That leaves behind a darker night ; 

And me weep my soul away f 

O’er that delusive, treacherous ray ! imaj 

• I tear no laurel from thy brow ; M tc 

No, VOrdamarty ! no ; His thou 1 (lisp 

won] 

In the short space of less than six years, T1 
from 1843 to 1849 Petofi explored almost | with 
every purt of tho field of literature. Poetry j call© 
in ail its measures and all its varieties, £i um j boasl 
tho epic to the rustic aong — from the drama to old r 
the epigram — lomanoes, rhapsodies, pastorals, Then 
elegies, epithalamiumB, lyrics, ballads, patri- flowc 
otic odes and hymns, prose novels, travels, Then 
tales,— criticisms, ]>olitical, social and per- maid 
sonal, musical and artistical, ]>ublic orations, less ] 
and leading articles m newspapers. What, the o 
indeed, did his versatile and prolific activity, bullo 
fail to create and to adorn ! 

The potency of nationality is found in a na- 
tional tongue. No despotism, howover powor- ^ 

ful, — no domiciliary visits, however peno- y 
truting, — no vigilance, however active, can it \ 
prevent tho child from imbibing either from A 

mothor or nurse, the elements of language — j 81°’ 
tho materials out of which expression is to bo F 

given to early thought. An idiom may bo ^ 

expelled from schools, — it may be ignored by y 

tribunals, — it may be interdicted by arbitrary Wh 

decrees, — but it cannot, like a weed, be ox- S 

tirpated; as the limpet dings to the rock Tb* 

more closely when most strongly pressed, so R . T 

tho attachment to a mother tongue beoomes p 

more decided when attempts are made vio- 
lently to supersede it. And Petofi, more than Anc 
any other man, gave to the Magyar language ^ 
a firmer hold upon the Magyar people, Th fl 

His first love was a beautiful girl, Etelka, Q 8 
to whom he addressed many charming verses. « 
living she was his idol, and his saint when sicv 
dead, f 

Aa steads that lovely central isle, « o, 

While Duns’* water* round it roll, , 

8o on tbs centre of my eoul ^ ^ 

Thine angel image throw* it* mile 1 j 

The 

Tho verdant overhanging tree* 4 

Baths in tbs waters as they move ; nu, 

Baths thou, my thirsty soul, like these— j 

Baths with the verdant hope* of love 1 

We edeot one from the “ Cypress Leaves " « ( 

wUgh he flung japon her often-visited grave. 

Vtt rtmmfclthu from tl» ride. ; 

Th» «wn u» MHa* baa aim V m ! In 


Why fall* the star ? why fall* the tear ? 

Is the not sleeping on her bier? 

Heaven’* star* — earth’* tears— commingling all ; 

Fall stars, fail tears — for ever fall 1 

After the death of Etelka he lived for some 
time in solitude. Some of hie verses were 
suppressed by the censorship ; in others his 
patriotic passion was so wrapt up in obscure 
imagery, and its irony so felicitously masked, 
as to pass muster with men— sometimes more 
disposed to be indulgent than their masters 
would have sanctioned, if consulted. 

The stagnation of Hungary is described 
{ with a simple but delicate art, in a poem 
| colled “Tho Four Bullocks." These heavy 
j boosts lumberingly drag the waggon along the 
old road, with the “ best of the community." 
Then the winds come scattering the fragrant 
flowers, as a widow visits her husband's grave. 
Then a sweet passing word is given to the 
makkf/B who are enjoying themselves in oare- 
less revolry. Then the bright star in heaven, 
the omen of future happiness, while still “ the 
bullocks slowly march on tho road." 

’Twaa not in Perth, 0 uo !— ’twaa not in Pesth— 
Where such romantic sights we never see — 

There came a waggon, crowded with the best, 

The very beat, of the community. 

It was a waggon drawn by bullock* four, 

And two and two abreast they dragged their load; 

. Blowly the waggon inarched the old road o’er, 

For slowly marched the bullocks ou the mad. 

The night was bright, tho moon moved quietly 
Through tho cleft clouds, evenVs a widow moves, 
When pensive, sorrowful, and silent she 
Seeks the green resting- plaoe of him she loves. 

The soft, fresh breezes o’er the meadow bore 
The perfumes whioh they stole and sprosdjabroad. 
Blowly the waggon marched the old road o'er. 

For slowly marched the bullock* on the road. 

And 1 was there, and Orssi there with me, 

My neighbour fair ; Ire listened to the crowd— 

The many-coloured crowd— that lustily 
Sang their rude songs, and talked and laughed aloud. 
One word I said to Orxai, and no more— 

“ Como let us ahuose a star from heaven's abode.’* 
Slowly tho waggon marched the old road o’er.' 

For slowly marched the bulloeks on the road. 

“ Come let ns choose s star, my Orssi dear ! ** 

As in a dream I spoke. “ We’ll ohooss a star, 

A lovely star, which shall oonduet us whom 
Joy shall be present, sorrow dis t a nt fiur ; 

There shall life'* troubles visit os no more." 

And so we chose a star from heaven’s abode. 

Blowly the waggon marched the old reed o’er, 

For slowly marched the bullocks <m the read. 

In 1845, for the longest poem ha ever wrote, 
"The Hero J&noe,” Petafi received the bril- 
liant recompense of aduoatendahalf, equal to 
fifteen shillings. 

In 1840 he married Julia Saendsry. He 
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celebrated hie new happiness in songs of 
delight; bat even in the whirlwind of his 
passi onat e love his country was never for- 
gotten. His patriotism found new elements 
in his domestic felicity — 41 wife and sword ” 
wore linked together in all his thoughts. The 
voioe of love was to strengthen the claims of 
patriotism. The sympathy, the encourage- 
ment of the woman was to giro new ardour 
to the man. His Julia was not insensible 
to the glory of being tho chosen ono of such 
an eloquent lover* She was not without 
poetical enthusiasm; and tho publication of 
some of her letters gave evidence of her im- 
passioned feelings. 

The year 1848 brought with it the culmi- 
nation of Magyar abhorrence of the Austrian 
yoke. If anything bo calculated to intensify 
hatred against a ruling power, it is when and 
where, from its own weakness or unpopularity, 
it calls in the aid of foreign sovereigns or 
foreign soldiery to put down the spirit of dis- 
content. To this unhappy condition Austria 
has been frequently reduced — indeed, the very 
foundation of her policy has been to wield one 
against another tho prejudices and the nation- 
alities of the many tribes and tongues which 
comprise the heterogeneous empire which bore 
the Austrian name. Nemesis has indeed 
visited the presumptuous impertinenco of 
Mettemich, who proclaimed Italy to bo merely 
a geographical designation. Italy, which has 
gathered into one fold all tho Italian races, 
and is infusing into all a spirit of Italian itm. 
Which will absorb and amalgamate in good 
time Lombardian, Piedmontese, Tuscan, Bo- 
man, and Sicilian feelings under the gonial 
and cementing influence of a common lan- 
guage, a mutual interest, and an united policy. 
It is Austria, not Italy, that has become only 
a geographical and historical name — the sepa- 
rate parts are undergoing a process of alien- 
ation. Despotism in days like ours can only 
provide a temporary cement, which will not 
keep the rugged fragments together when the 
cement is weakened by the action of time, and 
the masses are shaken by the elements of re- 
volution. If ever there seemed a moment for 
Austrian exaltation, it was in 1849, when, 
thanks to Muscovite mercenaries, the Magyar 
liberties were overthrown and overwhelmed.* 
Less than the fifth of a century has passed, 
and Austria is the suppliant for conditions, 
and Hungary the determining judge. Austria 
will raise the cry of distress, and stretch out 
the supplicating hand in vain. She has been 
buildiiig upon the sand : the rains are falling, 
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very penetrating rains, the winds are blowing, 
and very tempestuous winds they are. 

It is difficult to select from the multitudi- 
nous lyrics poured out by Petdfi in those days 
of passion. Their history may be said to have 
been written in, — 

Flashing swords and scorching words, 
Scorching words and flashing swords. 

Impetuous excitement takes every form of 
fierce expression. Was ever a m^uai^b ad- 
dressed in language more bitterly wrathful, 
more scathingly insulting than those which 
Petofi flung at tho Kmporor of Germany, t he 
Hungarian king ? 

THE KING AND HIS FAITHFUL 8EUYANT. 

I/> ! hu aits proudly on hi* throne, 

The* throne so tottaringly that stands, 

And then* the raleta of his own 
Crouch at his feet and lick his hands. 

That tottering throne, it shakos— it shakes; 

Is it an earthquake ? Earthquake ! No. 

It is the popular storm that makes 
That throne of tiaiw 1 tremble so. 

As the dammed river flowing o’er 
Its banka inundates vales and plains, 

Tho people will bo bound no moro. 

But turn to swonls their ancient chains. 

And while the throne in ruin falls, 

The crouching flatterers all are none, 

Abandoned are the royal bails 
By all, except the king, — and one. 

Who is that one ? Inquire, and guest. 

Who ran that silent spectre be ? 

With pale white cheek* -with bloody dress,— 
His hand is D#»th / the hangman he l 

** By all deserted ? " said the king ; 

44 1 look around, wo are but two ; 

Thou only dost thy service bring. 

Thou midst the faithless only true." 

“T«! lam here, bat am not thine ! 

Time other occupation brings ; 

For even a hangman will decline 
To h* tho tool of tottering king*. 

44 Know those that stand round royal shrines 
Are shadows in the light of d*y, 

Been white the sun of (Savour shine*, 

And when H stake they pees *way. 

44 I'll not desert then yet,— indeed, 

My doily bread depends on than ; 

Til not desert thee in (he need 
I have of the* as then of me/* 

He appealed emphatically to the kindled 
om of Transylvania to unite In a common 
purpoee. Their language If the same, their 
griovam^fr^ 

with that of Hungary, end the 
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HEVER COURT. 

BY B. ARTHUR ARNOLD, AUTHOR OF “RALPH,” Ac. 


CHAPTER VIII. — LUCY HAS TWO ADMIRERS 
AND AH OVERTHROW. 

a matter of fact Mrs. 
Frankland was not 
anxious that Edward 
should marry. She was 
ll °* aTorae to marriage 
tfW as au institution ; but 

the liked to reign at 
Ilever Court. Mrs. Frank- 
Ps51a£l/ ^ad w * B fluently spoken 
of as an elegant person. In 
' *SS*Jz days gone by she had been 
a beauty. But she was fri- 
volous and weak-minded, 
and tho establishment of a 
^1 {oSS<q/ younger Mtb. Frankland 
jJlS would have been a death - 
IW f w blow to her happiness. She 
never admitted this oven to 
hersolf. She argued that Edward ought to 
marry, and that she would wish him to 
marry — if he chose rightly. Bho had ob- 
served his preference for Lucy Dunman, and 
convinced herself that he might do better. 
And being thus convinced, she lost no oppor- 
tunity of impressing her opinion upon her 
son. 

Mrs. Frankland felt that Edward had made 
this preference so obvious at the ball, that 
there was no time to lose if sho wished to stop 
a proposal from him to Lucy. 

But she had had no suitable opportunity for 
approaching the subject for some time after- 
wards, until one day when her eon lounged 
into the drawing-room after lifacheon. He 
had been shooting during the morning, and 
seemed wearied. Ferhspe this encouraged 
Mr*. Frankland. 

M Edward, dear,” she began ; “ have you 
been over ta Bropton since the ball? ” 

“ No, mother,” he replied, laxity, without 
lowering the newspaper he waa reading from 
haters tu eye>- 

“ J ml), think ym thould do ao." 

" For hmrm'a Mks. why, motW f ” ukod 
Edward, twtUj } I am not ao vwy fend of 
Nastwioh.” 

“Your iaattontion to Eihal Horlay wm ao 
•nn unlike yo urself.” 

“I’m mm ft was quits unintentional,” said 
Bwafc twUling im moustache, with a look 


“ But the amende is not the less due. It 
should not have been owing to such a sweet 
girl as Ethel.” There was a just sufficient 
tone of reproach in Mrs. FrankJand’s remark 
to produce the desired feeling of shame in 
Edward, who began to feel quite angry with 
himself for a rudeness which he was pre- 
viously ignorant he had committed. 

“You don’t think I was really rude, 
mother P ” 

“Well, dear, you might have given leas 
evidence of your preference for Lucy; it 
would nave been better taste, I think.” 

Edward reddened, but fortunately for h«n 
his bock was towards his mother. 

“ Ethel is a very handsome girl, and all 
that, but she's rather too much of a fine lady 
for m” 

“ Ho will be a very fortunate man who 
marries her.” 

44 1 don’t deny it, mother. He’ll have a 
handsome wife, and I suppose a handsome dot 
with her, roiid tout.** 

14 And are you in a position to despise those 
advantages P ” 

“Not exactly; but — she’s incapable of 
love.” 

41 8 tuff ! No woman is incapable of love.” 

“Well then, mother, she’s incapable of 
loving a second-rate commoner like myself.” 

14 You are too modest. A Franldand of 
Hover might easily deserve a peerage.” 

44 Baron Franldand of Hover t ” laughed 
Edward. “ Really, mother, Td rather not.” 

“ It won't be thrown* at you,” replied Mrs. 
Frankland, peevishly. 44 1 must say, how- 
ever, that I think you don't appreciate Ethel 
Morley. Apert from their difference in social 
position, I don’t think Lucy is to be oompaied 
with her. She has no style, and Ethel is ter 
more lovely.” 

“ Mother l ” 

“ Well, dear, 1 cannot ter the lift of me 
see what you find to admire in Lucy Dun- 
man.” 

“ You don't know her, or yea would not 
say so.” 

“ And then her mother is such an odious, 
intriguing person l ” 

“ She did not choose her mother.” * 

“ There is that disgraoefol affair hanging 
over them* though Ledy Dunman does chut 
the oloset so tightly outhe family skeleton." 
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“ And have we no family scandal P ” de- 
manded Edward, impatiently. “ If Lucy had 
a scapegrace brother, is that more shameful 
than Will Campbell's P Bat forgive me, 
mother; I only meant that we oonld not afford 
to throw stones." 

Mrs. Frankland said no more. Bat die felt 
she had not gained anything by her remon- 
strance. Indeed, she perceived that her son's 
avowal — for it amounted to that— of his love 
for Lucy would make him bolder in his suit. 
Bat she trusted something would intervene to 
turn the course of his love. 

A few minute afterwards Lady Dunman 
and Lucy were announced. Mrs. Frankland 
oonld not but regard this inopportune visit, as 
she thought it, a bad omen for her hopes. 

, While the two elder ladies talked together, 
Edward and Lucy strayed to a window. 

| “ I feared our horses would have run away 

! just now," said Lncy. “ It was quite as much 
| as Bayner could do to hold them." 

“ I can't be angry with them for bringing 
you quickly,” replied Edward. 11 1 hope they 
will behave well in returning." 

“How we shall manage with them in London 
I don't know. We are going to join papa there 
next week.” 

“ And BingweU endures a total eclipse of 
its sun." 

“ I thought the sun was masculine." 

“ Well, I mean it will seem very dark when 
you are gone." 

Lucy blushed. Perhaps she felt conscious 
of the fact that nothing but the presence of the 
mammas restrained Edward from a more defi- 
nite expression of his feelings. 

“The sun is certainly on us now," said 
Lucy, hiding her embarrassment “ Shall we 
leave this window P " 

Edward was not very willing to move, 

“ But see, mamma is going." 

“I was wishing I was a lotos-eater or 
something, in a land where * it was always 
afternoon.' " 

“ We must take it as it comes, must we 
not?” And Lucy smiled sweetly, lifting her 
eyes and looking frankly in his face as she 
held out her hand. 

“Must we? " asked Edward, with earnest 
but subdued empbasas, as be took and held 
bar band. “May we not choose for our- 
selves?" 

But Mrs. Frankland interposed in time to 
save Lucy from the neoesrity of reply* sad 
ike to witness the blush whidh Edward’s 
qnsethm and his rather prolonged hold of her 
hand had called to Lucy’s cheek. 

“Itn asking Lady Dunman, Lucy,” she 
arid* ° if you would like to have our carriage, 
as your horses ire re sti v e ?" 


But neither Lucy nor her mother would 
hear of this, and entered their carriage, which 
was open, assuring Edward that the hones 
would certainly go quietly homewards. 

These hopes were, however, to be disap- 
pointed. The horses were trotting briskly 
through a narrow lane, hedged by thick 
underwoods, when the sudden report of a gun, 
fired dose by, startled them into a frill gallop, 
a very few strides of which assured Bayner 
that they were no longer under his oantroL 

At the same moment Will Campbell, who 
bad fired the gun, hearing a scream from Lady 
Dunman, jumped from the hedge, and stood 
in the roadway watching the carriage. Within 
two hundred yards of where he stood, at the 
junction of another lane, Lay a heap of stonos 
for the repair of the road. 

The horses flew along towards this point, 
tho carriage swaying from aide to side in a 
most terrifying manner. Their way home- 
wards lay round the corner. 

“ By , I thought they would,” mut- 

tered Will, as he commenced running towards 
the point. 

The horses, making an attempt to round 
the corner, had drawn the wheels of the car- 
riage, on the side on which Lucy was sitting, 
over the heap of stones. The coachman dung 
to his seat, and Lady Dunman lay huddled up 
in the hood, bat Luoy was thrown out upon 
i the road and lay there motionless. When 
Will came up to where she was lying the car- 
riage had passed out of sight. 

He felt a momentary impulse to run away, 
fearing that the accident would be attributed 
to himself. His ssocmd thought was inspired 
by Lucy's beauty. He lifted her on to the 
grass by the side of the road, and dipping his 
hatful of water from a brook, began to bathe 
her face. 

“ She can't be dead," he said to himself, 
“fhere’d be blood somewhere if she was deed." 
The exquisite refinement of her features seemed 
even more apparent in their paleness. Her 
hat had fallen off, and her rich brown hair lay 
somewhat disordered about her b ea d . Will 
felt awed by her loveliness, with I deepening 
anxiety for her recovery, and so absorbed did 
be become in this that be was quite forgetful 
of himself. 

At length to his delight Lucy opened her 
eyes and looked wonderinglyathlm. He was 
beginning to make some explanation or apo- 
logy, when they dosed ee she fainted again. 

Then he took her up in his strong arms, end 
laying bar head gently over his shoulder, 
walked at a quick pace towards her heme. 

He could feel her heart beating against Ms 
own , bis am was round her, and Mi imagine- 
tion rioting in the recollect ion of teddMete 
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beauty as she lay inanimate before him. He 
was faithless to his lore for Clara at this mo- 
ment. Coarse and strong in its passion, yet 
weak in its fidelity as his nature was, he was 
now thinking of Edward with hot anger, be- 
cause he believed him to be Ljicy’s lover; 
then a joyous feeling came over him as he 
looked forward to Eddfed’s dispossession by 
himself. Perhaps Lucy’s affections would be 
transferred to himself when he was master of 
Hever Court. He had no doubt that then she 
would prefer him to Edward. He pressed her 
closer to him as he thought this. 

But now he was met by a pony carriage 
driving rapidly in search of Lucy. Lady 
I) unman had arrived unhurt but sadly fright- 
ened. As Will laid Lucy in the carriage he 
saw she had regained hor senses. She was 
murmuring her thanks when the carriage 
drove off and left Will standing in the road 
looking after it with longing eyes and beating 
heart. 

CHATTER IX. IN WHICH WILL TIIODUCES A 
SENSATION. 

Tite Bingwell “fly” was an institution of 
the village. Commonly it mouldered and 
rusted in a back shed at the White Horae. 
At rare intervals Tom the ostler was ordered 
with it to the railway-station, or now and then 
what he called a “ night job ” occurred. 
But ho assumed no post-boy airs when he 
harnessed the poor old hook in the stables, 
and putting on his Mack-slooved waistcoat, 
coaxed “ the old boss " into its swinging 
tedious trot. With a pretentions air of mys- 
tery and self-importance Will had looked in at 
the White Horse one morning, about a week 
after Luoy’s accident, and had ordered the fly 
to meet Mr. Gribble at the Bingwell station. 

Mrs. Smithson couldn't get a word of ex- 
planation from Will. Clara was not visible. . 
But her aunt oould see that Will was excited, 
and that something very unusual and im- 
portant was about to happen to him. 41 Are 
you goin* to ride in the shay ? ” she asked. 
"No, he wasn’t goin’ to ride in the shay. 
He was goin’ back to his mother’s.” "I dessay 
it’s Lord Pummiston as is a oomin’ down to 
taka pot-hick with yer,” said the hostess, with 
a good-humoured sneer. Will looked very 
knowing, as though the possession of his secret 
was a great pleasure to him. " Ton’ll know 
who ’ns one o’ these days, bnt you shouldn’t 
holler when you’re goin 9 to take a nest — hey, 
Mrs. Smithson t ” 

He left her much ponied, and walked 
quickly to hk mother’s house. It was two 
hour* before the lawyer oould arrive, but Mrs. 
Prk hett had already set out a meal for three. 

There wasspieoeof streaky bacon, a loaf 


of huge size and inexhaustible appearance, 
and a large white wedge of Amerioan cheese. 
Finally, there was Mrs. Priokett in her Sun- 
day dress, apparently doing her best to sit still 
and look “ the lady,” but falling short by a 
good deal of either. 

44 Go you and clean yourself, Will, but lawk 
o’ me, if yer should ever come to be the Squire, 
I shan't know what to call yer.” 

44 Ever should ! why I’m sure to, ain’t IP” 
replied Will, angrily, as he turned to go up- 
stairs to make his toilet. 

44 He don’t speak handsome, nor he don't 
act handsome,” mused Mrs. Priokett, her old 
eyes beooming watery ; “ he’d never ha’ fer- 
rited it out for hisself, nor he’d never ha’ 
darkened the doors o* Hever Court if it hadn’t 
ha’ been for mo. When I’ve been a thinkin* 
on it scores o' times, I’ve kinder felt as if I 
was a drivin’ the Lord’s enemies out o’ the 
promised land. But now it’s come to it, it 
seems shockin’ like to go and tell ’em of it 
hissolf and bring it on the' poor tilings like a 
thunderbolt.” 

At length Will reappeared, looking smart 
and sulky, and at the expected time the fly 
drove up and Mr. Gribble joined them. Tom 
was told to wait at the door. 

Any fourth person of sense would have seen 
at a glance Mr. Gribbie’s contempt for his 
clients. He would have seen in the lawyer’s 
I quick reading of their faces and anxious yet 
I deliberate adoption of his voioe and manner, 
that he was intent upon his own purposes in 
this business, and would, when he could, use 
all his power over such people as these. 

And there was an appearance of restless, 
scheming activity about Mr. Gribble which 
boded ill for those who thwarted him of his 
purpose. He was not dean nor tidy, but both 
these personal defects seemed to result from 
want of time ; indeed, his mode of doing busi- 
ness had so impressed Mrs. Priokett that she 
had a vague notion he never rested from his 
work. He was tall and thin, pale-feced, and 
his cheeks were rather hollow ; but Mr. Grib- 
ble never looked really unpleasant till he 
laughed. In truth, he never did laugh ; bat 
when he made that long or short eerie* of 
little jerky breaths whioh sounded like a stage 
44 he ! he ! ” by a very raw performer, then 
would the wise client have been warned and 
fled from Mr. Gribble. There was falsehood 
always written on the lawyer’s face, though to 
most persons the ink was invisible, but when 
he laughed the writing seemed disgustingly 
plain, and his grey eyes staring Witnesses to it, 
for they never joined in the laugh, but steadily 
kept their oold watch upon their master’s 
purposes. 

“Wall, Ur. fiMtitkod*— ’ Wffl Merit 
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Mptoly astonished at Mr. Gribble'a first 
mention of hie newly-gotten name, — “ you 
see I have obeyed your wishes, even in adopt- 
ing a moot unprofessional coaxes— moat un- 
profesnionel ” 

•* I don’t see that,** grumbled Will. 

41 It is usual to open matters of this sort by 
oomepondenoe ; Mr. Edward Frankland may 
decline an interview.” 

41 This is how I put it,” said Will, doggedly : j 
44 s’poee these was a tiller that had always had i 
the whip hand of you. S' pose the gals always j 
took to him and passed you by, well then, I j 
ask you, if that feller was goin’ to hare a 
thraahin' wouldn't yon like to be there to see 1 

it?” j 

44 There’s a good deal in that,” replied ( 

Gribble, as though convinced by his client's 
argument. I 

14 ’Tain t the way to get a blearin' on it,” 
■aid Mrs. Prickett, suddenly and sharply, as 
though this was all she would say. 

44 You may havo the bleeein’, mother, if I 
get the property.” 1 

44 Let us see what we can do towards it," 
said Oribble, rising and making for the door. 

Will felt very bold and confident us he got 1 
into the fly and told Tom to drive up to M the 
squires ; ” but his heart fell as he passed the 
lodge gates, and he felt sure the woman who 
opened the gate thought he was in custody, 
and was being taken before Edward Frank land, 
who wae a magistrate. 

He made no response to the reluctant nod 
of the old servant who opened the door. “Ay, 
master's at home,” was the reply to his ques- 
tion, when Mr. Oribble stepped forward, and 
handing his card and looking at Will, said, 

44 you know this gentleman's name.” 

The servant found his master reading in the 
library. The room was not large, but it was 
handsomely and appropriately furnished. The 
walls were panelled in dark oak, and where 
they were not hidden with books thttre were a 
few choice pictures. The curtains and furni- 
ture were of dark green odour. The chimney- 
piece was of handsomely carved oak, and 
upon the central ornament was emblazoned 
in heraldic colouring the arms of the family, 
A large dog lay sleeping on the Turkey carpet 
at Edward’s feet, who, reclining in an easy 
chair, was reading a newspaper when he re- 
ceived Mr. Gribble's card. 

For a moment he thought of telling the 
^ . servant to inquire their business, but reflecting 
that it was probably concerned with sums 
scandalous conduct of Will’s, he preferred to 
see them* <* he thought it might be connected 
with IfUcy'e frill from her mother’s carriage, 
Edward had heard all the circumstances of the 
eeohlmt, nndhad no doubt that Will we* both 
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trespassing and poaching when ha fired his 
gun, but no one was disposed to be inquisitive, 
as he bad afterwards assisted Lucy, 

He didn’t rise as they entered, but negli- 
gently saying, 44 Good-morning, Will,” told 
the servant to plaoe chairs for them; and 
dropping his paper, looked to Oribble for an 
explanation of their vffe. 

The lawyer's opening, 4 4 You know, sir, 
this is your father's son,” surprised Edward ; 
but as he went on presently tossy, 44 We have 
oome, sir, to show you that he, and not you, is 
Mr. Frankland, of Hever Court,” a scornful 
smile playod round Edward's mouth as he 
regarded them with a look which said that 
they were not a very prepossessing pair of 
conspirators. But as Mr. Gnbblo, with un- 
observing persistence, unfolded his case, pro- 
duced the marriage certificate of Amy Camp- 
bell with his father, carefully detailing the 
evidence connected with this document, con- 
fessing that there was no similarity in tho 
handwritings, that tho entries ns to addresses 
and other particulars were evidently false, 
then producing Amy's note and his father's 
ring, Edward became grave and attentive. 
Mr. Gnbble read in his face that he was con- 
vinced of the truth of the evidence ; and Will 
made no attempt to conceal his triumph. 

“ It was more than a year after her death 
when my futhor married ?” was Edward’s first 
and anxious question. 

The lawyer reassured him on this point. 

There was an expression of bitter suffering 
on Edward’s face ; his love for Lucy and his 
mother, his pride in his ancestral house and 
in himself, seemed to be shattered in one 
moment All his hopes lay broken before 
him ; but be struggled to be master of him- 
self, though he nearly choked with the effort. 
It was very repugnant, yet it seemed to bo his 
duty to congratulate and to regard Will as his 
elder brother. 

44 Hus will be a great blow to my mother,” 
be aaid, slowly and solemnly ; then rising and 
offering bis hand to Will, he added, 44 But if 
this place is yours, Will, I won’t contest your 
claims ; I shall be sorry we have Igept you 
out of it so long.” 

41 So you want to shake bands now,” mid 
Will, putting bis deliberately in his pockets ; 
44 you didn't do that afore.” 

44 No, 1 don’t ; ” and Edward quickly with- 
drew his. He preferred it to, sad felt almost 
glad that Will had thus refused his advances. 

44 As to keeping him out of his rights,” mid 
Oribble, in a quiet yet firm voice, 44 for that 
of course yon will have to render an account 
to Mr. WiUiam Fraaklaad — I mean of tho 
rents received einoe the death of your father, 
but we don’t propose to prem yon far them 
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beyond your ability to meet the demand, if 
you do all you can to facilitate the surrender 
of the estate to us.” 

The shook was passed, and it had strength- 
ened Edward’s character. What is to some 
gainod only with the experience ef years, had 
been compressed into th«ae painful minutes, 
lie could think now that this might be a 
conspiracy to dispossess him wrongfully, an 
attempt ho was bound to resist. At all events 
it was necessary that a full investigation of 
the facts, adduced by Mr. Gribblo, should 
toko pluoo. Yot there lay tho certificate on 
the table. 

“ You would doubtless think proper to 
examine tho registry from which this was 
taken,” suggested tho lawyer, who followed 
Edward's thought; “and will take note of 
tho parish church.” 

Edward did so, and then rose as if to signify 
that ho wished thorn to leave. 

41 We shall expect,” said dribble, accepting 
Edward’s movement, and brushing his hat 
with his sleeve, 44 a communication from you 
within a week, saying, I trust, that you aro 
prepared at once to give up possession ; and 
if not we shall at once serve a writ of eject- 
ment, and coinineuco legal proceedings to 
obtain possession.” 

44 Veiy well,” ossontod Edward, os ho hold 
the door open. 

Will looked confused and malicious, as, 
following close upon the heels of his adviser, 
they left the room. 

But in the oorridor they met Mrs. Frank- 
loud, who frowned haughtily os she recognised 
WilL Edward was following them, and she 
glanced from Will to him, wondering and 
annoyed that the man she regarded as a dis- 
grace to tho family should be there. 

Will couldn’t resist the opportunity. 

"How d’ye do, mum ? he’s” — he added, 
jerking his thumb over his shoulder in the 
direction of her eon — 44 got a little bit of a 
story to tell you.” 

“ What does this man mean, Edward P ” 

“I’ll tell you presently, mother; when 
they’re gone.” 

“ She’d better hear it now,” said Will, with 
a hateful grin. 

“ It’s nothing less than proof, madam, of 
the foot that this gentleman,” said Mr. Gribblo, 
pointing to Will, “ is the eldest legitimate 
•on of your late husband, and therefore the 
rightfal owner of this house.” 

Mm. Frankland’i faoe expressed an agony. 
She gsatd with dumb horror, which to see 
was ta&m, towards her son* and read the 
wmt in his grave and sympathetic look of 
love. 

flfc* uttered one low cry, and would have 


I fallen but for his supporting arm. In the 
confusion that followed Gribble and Will left 
the house. Edward carried his mother to a' 
couch, and seeing that she did not recover 
her senses, sent for the doctor; there was 
only one in the village. When the medical 
man arrived, he said she was suffering from 
“ cerebral apoplexy,” and that her “ nervous 
system must recently have sustained a severe 
shock.” 

She was carried insensible to her bed, and 
lay there for two days and night9, anxiously 
and lovingly watched by Edward ; and on the 
third day she died. 

chapter x. nr wnren, as usual, ebos 

WAITS OH PLUTUS. 

The funeral of Mrs. Frankl&nd was a 
| very sad affair. The occasion of Will’s visit 
j to Hover Court had become known, yet no one 
1 was sure whether he or Edward would have 
1 the estate. The little that Will said to Mm. 
Smithson and others showed that he felt con- 
fident of success, but in answer to a letter 
from Edward to Gribble they had consented 
to allow him another week for deliberation 
before serving the writ of ejectment. The 
day aftor his mother's funeral Edward went 
| to London, and calling on the family solicitor, 
Mr. Boyds, of Lincoln's Inn, found him — the 
picture of a respectable attorney — ready to 
accompany him to inspect the parish register 
from which the certificate presented by Gribble 
had been extracted. 

Any one who knew Edward Franklaud 
well would at onoe have observed the differ- 
ence whioh the events of the last few days 
had produced in him. He was grave and 
thoughtful : and there was an occasional hard- 
ness about his mouth whioh at one time it 
would have soemed almost impossible for tine 
beautiful and almost womanly curves of hie 
lips to assume. Unconsciously he had been 
measuring himself against what he felt was 
his future in life, and though the standard 
was excessively trying, yet he felt his force 
equal to an unaided straggle with tho world, 
if it should oome to that. 

14 We’ll not talk of this matter, Mr. Frank- 
lond, until we have been to the ohuroh. I’ve 
no doubt that the same thought in both, ear 
minds prompts our desire to eee the register 
together, and to form our own opinion,” 

Edward assented, and they drove to a 
ohuroh in a quiet western suburb, which could 
have been but a village when hie folher and 
Amy Campbell were together in this neigh- 
bourhood. The clerk wee soon found. pe 
was a fat, doughy-looking, efthmatio mm* 
slow of speech, end of gift, end of br e ath. 
44 Not the men for e forgery, 
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the — man,” thought little Mr. Boyds. Some- 
thing of the same mental conclusion was 
arrived at in Edward's brain. The clerk 
wheeaed and moved as though he wanted 
oiling inside and outside, while he plaoed the 
register for 1828 before them. 

41 Frankland, yer want — ngb ! — ugh ! — we 
had a pardy after that marriage t’other day." j 
“ Oh, indeed 1" replied Mr. Boyds, his 
little bright eyes seeming to aim at getting i 
behind the stolid visage of the dork ; “ and 
bow did the party know the marriage was I 
solemnised in this church P ” I 

The parish derk appeared to be struggling | 
with his asthma. 

Edward thought he was doing this only 
to gain time for a false reply, and made an 
impatient gesture. ] 

14 It ain't often Fm garepin’ like this,” said 
the derk. “ How did he come to know P why 
he come here and he see, ‘ I want to search 
your registry of marriage for ’28 ; ’ and then 
when he finds what he wants, he see, * I > 
want a certificate o’ this 'ore weddinV ” 

44 'Era’s the one as you want," and the i 
derk laid his fat finger on the middle of a * 
page. There was no doubt about the genuine- 
new of the book and page ; neither had been 
tampered with. Thera were no erasures in 
the leaf. It was all in vain that Mr. Boyds 
scanned the page through his golden-rimmed 
eye-glasses. He saw nothing wrong there. 
To be sure nothing but the names identified 
Edward’ 8 father and Will's mother ; but then 
he had not expected to find any further 


44 The tail of that 4 y ’ looks queer," said 
Mr. Boyds, in a low voice, but with the air 
of a man determined to find a flaw, as he 
pointed to the word 44 Amy.” 

44 Certainly there is a slight diiferanos of 
colour in the tails both in the cehunn and 
in the signature, but there is nothing in 
that,” remarked Edward. 

44 No, there’s not much in that," assented 
Mr. Boyds. 44 But we must advertise ; there 
may have been another John Frankland and 
another Amy Campbell." 

44 It isn't likely," said Edward, yet be 
seised with hope this lest chance of saving his 
inheritance. 

" Tea «m hare while the party mad* hie 
aeareh ? " aakad Mr. Boyds, taming to the 

“ Well, I wm in and out, new oat ctf right 
ywr know.” 

“We can’t be cor* o t that,” acid the 
attorney, aentontioaaly ; “bat I think we 
awsatnm, Mr. Frankland t" 

Mr. Boyde advertised in ell the newspaper* ; 
bat nothing oa me of ft, and when all the 
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delay he could obtain had expired, Edward 
was again with his solicitor. 

He professed himself thoroughly satisfied. 
He would have liked to fight for his inheri- 
tance with any one else, but Will was cer- 
tainly the elder son of his father, and now 
there seemed to be proof of his legitimacy. 
He even felt glad that it was so satisfactory, 
and that it left no doubt in his own mind 
about giving up the estate. But he asked 
Mr. Boyds for his advioe. 

They were sitting in Mr. Boyds' snug 
sanctum, and the attorney pulled his chair 
round and linked his hand over his knee as 
he replied, 

44 1 never felt so much difficulty, so much 
pain, in advising, but my instinct in the case 
seems so dear that I shall not recommend 
you to any counsel's opinion. I should make 
the beat possible terms for myself, and sur- 
render everything. I know their case has many 
very weak paints, vory weak points, but it is 
one which every judge would refer wholly to 
a jury, and one which nine juries out of ten 
would give against you. Juries are romantic, 
you know, they rather enjoy putting a good- 
for-nothing, idle follow into possession of a 
fine estate; their sympathies would be with 
him and not with you, and with a verdict in 
his favour you would be at the mercy of this 
man and his adviser, — who, so far as I can 
learn, is not very nico in his practice.” 

Edward accepted this advice without hesi- 
tation, and it was arranged that Mr. Boyds 
should communicate to dribble his readiness 
to surrender Hever Court to Will, receiving 
security against all future claims, and being 
allowed to take a few relies of his home. 

44 You bear this sad blow bravely, Mr. 
Frankland ; but a young man of your abilities, 
with five thousand pounds which you inherit 
from your poor mother, is yet in an envisblo 
position. It is early to ask what you pur- 
pose to do P ” 

44 My notion is to oomo to London, and— 
do something,” replied Edward, vaguely. 

It was s sad blow, be foli it in its ftxu fores 
! as he returned homewards. He must not 
only give up his old home, and all its pond 
and happy associations, but, harder still, ho 
| must resign his hopes of Lucy’s love. In the 
| full enjoyment of his prosperity he had feared 
her prefare noa for Lord Nantwich; now he 
oould not venture to esk her for that love of 
which he more than ever craved tits poi re 
•ion. 

Sad and lonely he set in the fire-light of 
the specious dining-room on the first evening 
of his ret urn . AU around him were mute 
reminders of a happiness which appeared te 
have died with hit dear mother. The whole 
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bouse seemed eloquent of her, of her death 
and of his own downfall. He tried to oon- 
yinoe himself that it would be good for him to 
be foroed thus to resign a life of mere indul- 
gence for one of useful labour. But he had 
not been brought up to any profession, he had 
a very modest estimate of his own abilities, 
and felt a shrinking from the hard conflict 
with the world which he must endure. Tet 
he would brace himself for the struggle, on 
the success of which all his hopes of winning 
Lucy for his wife must rest. 

He clung to his love for her as the only 
object which gave value to his existence, the 
only motive sufficient to spur him onward 
in a new career. 

The next day he wrote to Will. He could 
not feel any regard for the man whose bru- 
tality he considered had caused his mother’s 
death. But his letter displayed no ill-feeling, 
nothing but cold formality. He was so 
anxious to get away from Hover that he 
couldn’t wait to hear if Will accepted the 
arrangement he offered through Hr. Boyds. 
He assumed that Qribble had communicated 
it to Will, and that Will would accept it, and 
named an early day for Will to meet him 
and t&ko possession. 

Then he found relief for two days in arrang- 
ing his affairs and selecting the few articles 
he was to take away. 

On the second day, when he had finished 
this task, ho was surprised to find Will and 
Gribble s e a t ed in the dining-room. “They 
had oome,” so Mr. Qribble announced, “ to 
say they accepted his proposals, and would 
accept possession on Friday.” ! 

" But you ain't to take your chestnut mare, 
mind that," said Will. 

Edward looked soomfully at him. 

“Are you going to remain here till I leave?" 
he said. 

“ We're only going to take a look round," 
sneered Qribble. And they rose leisurely, 
leaving the house. 

It was necessary that he should pay a fare- 
well visit to Thistiewood. He had fixed upon 
this afternoon for going there to take leave of 
Lady Denman end Lacy, so he ordered his 
hone and set out 

" Would they have heard of his dispos- 
session t " He hoped so, that he might be 
•pared from telling them the story. Were it 
otherwise, he thouj^it bitterly how, as he an- 
nounced his departure, Lady Duxvman’t manner 
would bsootts politely cool and formal, yet 
telling aa plainly as the most cruel lan g ua g e 
that he must lose not only hie house but his 
love, an A Lucy? She would sot love him 
l oti E dward felt sure of that » but did she 
oms for him at all? that is* other than as a 


friend P He feared not “ And yet no one,” 
thought he, “ can be insensible to each lope 
as mine. If it has not positive dislike to 
overcome, it must win some increase of 
regard." 

How that he must go he was anxious to 
leave Hever Court. Whatever his new life 
was to be, there would be at least a sense of 
relief in escaping from his present false posi- 
tion. And Will's manner to him of late had 
not been such as might have been expected 
from one who gained so much, and without a 
struggle, by his downfall. He couldn't ac- 
count for Will's harsh and somewhat brutal 
behaviour. He knew that Will coveted Clara 
Smithson for his wife; he had heard so ; it 
was at one time the talk of the village; but 
Edward was far too modest, and she had given 
him but little reason to suspect her passionate 
love for him, while he was much too proud to 
suppose that Will could be jealous of the ordi- 
nary attentions he had paid to Mrs. Smithson's 
handsome niece. He couldn't acoount in any 
way for the increased animosity which Will 
showed towards himself. 

But this did not occupy much of his thought. 
As he approached Lady Dunman’s house, he 
was engrossed with the importance of this 
interview to himself. He had nothing to say 
but good-bye. He would never more be their 
neighbour at BingwelL But perhaps Lady 
Dunnian would ask him to call upon them in 
town. He had nothing more to gain. He 
couldn't ask Lucy to marry a man with a 
oouple of hundreds a year, and with no means 
of increasing his income. He must work for 
years, and with suooess, before he could ven- 
ture to ask her. He folt he could do this 
with ever so little encouragement. He should 
be able to-day to see if she threw him off 
altogether. Then he folt he would indeed be 
careless of his life. His heart told him how 
anxious he was now ; he could feel it heating 
as he dismounted and inquired for Lady 
Lonmin. 

She was at home, but he found Lucy alone. 
He affected an unnaturally easy manner as 
he entered the drawing-room, intending to 
show Lucy that he was not broken down by 
his troubles. 

He was saying, “ I'm corns to take leave, 
Miss Duuman," and she, "Mamma will be 
hers presently," when their bends end eyes 
met, end Edward read such a tender expres- 
sion of sympathy in Lucy's eyes, end felt 
it in the momentary lingering of her hand 
in his, that his artificial courage broke down 
within him, and he thought tears tom 
coming to his eyes. Si* own loss of tor^ 
tans oouli not have summoned thorn, but 
they esme out ef his grateful love of this 
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gentle girl for her unspoken sympathy — 
sympathy which he fait he needed moot as he 
crushed down the almost irresistible impulse 
to clasp her to his heart. 

(7b U continued.) 


TREES AND GARDENS OF OLD 
LONDON. 

Tbdtos are sadly changed with the streets 
of London since Leigh Hunt wrote his de- 
lightful work, 41 The Town/* At that time 
there was “ scarcely a street in the City, or 
beyond its pale, from some part of which the 
passenger might not discover a tree.** Within 
the last lew yean, however, many of these 
trees to which he alluded have disappeared. 
Such, for instance, were the luxuriant elms 
standing in the 44 Upper Green ” of Charter- 
house some thirty years ago, still fondly remem- 
bered by many a Carthusian, and the memory 
of most of our readers will readily supply 
numerous other instances. At present there 
certainly still remains a sycamore at the 
corner of Wood Street, Cheapoide, another in 
front of Stationers’ Hall, two or three in 
; Salters* Hall Court, and a few trees more may 
f be found overshadowing the graves in the quiet 
little City churchyards; bnt Leigh Hunt's 
j, assertion on the whole holds good no longer. 
[; Here and there also, in the heart of the City, 
a poor, forlorn -looking little garden may still 
bo seen ; its soil, damp, cold, and greasy like 
that of a dungeon, only by a violent effort 
succeeds in producing a stunted, feeble, and 
lanky vegetation of melancholy wallflowers 
and consumptive mangolds. Hut these are 
only the poor deteriorated remains of so many 
that once gladdened the eye. Century after 
century the process of deruralising London has 
been going on, steadily and constantly. In- 
numerable trees and gardens have disappeared 
before the march of brick and mortar ; smoke 
and foul air have done the rest. 

An old manuscript tells us about a mulberry 
tree in the garden of Carlisle House, Lambeth, 
called Queen Elizabeth’s tree, which was full 
of fruit as late as tho summer of 1763. Its 
shade was nearly fifty yards in circumforence; 
between four and five hundred pottles of fruit 
were gathered in one summer, whilst the 
ground all under and about the free looked as 
if soaked with blood, owing to people treading 
upon the fallen fruit Two other large mul- 
berry trees were growing in 1722 in a little 
yard about sixteen feet square, at Sams’ 
Coffee House in Ludgate Street. In the same 



About a century ago, the Bev. William George 
Barnes, then lecturer of St. Bride’s, Fleet 
Street, planted a fig tree in the fore-court of 
Wine Office Court, the history of which is that 
it was a little slip cut off a famous old treo at a 
house in Fleet Street, which house had been 
known by tho sign of the Fig Tree. The tree 
in Wine Office Court attained considerable 
size and beauty, when, about 1820, the 
greater part had to be cut down, owing to its 
having been blasted by lightning during a 
severe storm. But the amputation preserved 
it, though now only a wreck, and two slips 
were planted in the area, which havo flourished 
there despite Boot and smoko. A great 
number of fig trees havo been propagated 
from this stock, and many of them are planted 
in the country, the fineness of tho leaf iu such 
a situation surprising all the cognoscenti. 

In 1831 there grew in a small space behind a 
house in Artillery Court, Finsbury Squaro, a j 
fine old lilac tree, which was known to Lavs | 
been upwards of a century old. It grew in a 
box of small dimensions, filled with earth, but 1 
it was supposed that its roots had found their | 
way out of this confined place into the soil 
underneath. It was, at that time, sixteen 
, inches in circumference in the largest part, 

I and eighteen feet in height, and still flowered 
' every year, but not so abundantly as in tho 
1 days of its youth. A few years sinoe thero 
was a fine old fig tree at the back of u house 
. in King Stroot, Covent Garden. The trunk 
was finally cut down in order to erect a wall 
on its site; but shoots continued to spring 
from the roots for many yoars after. This 
1 tree was perhaps tho last remainder of 44 the 
, Convent garden,” which anciently bounded 
the Strand on tho north, extending from the 
1 present St Martin's Lane to Drury Isuie, 

J these two lanes then being the only approaches 
t to the neighbouring village of St. Giles*. 

| Gower Street, Bedford Square, was still so 
| perfectly healthy and free from smoke forty 
• yoars ago, that grapes were ripened by the 
\ sun in the open air in the garden of one of 
the houses. Lord Eldon often used to speak 
| of the fine fruit which he raised in the garden 
! of his house in Gower Street, and also men- 
i tinned in court the sad effect which the smoke 
( had upon his garden. A still mors extmor- 
: dinary fact is that even so late as the year 
1800, Mr. William Bentham, of Upper Gower 
Street, hod nearly twenty-five dozen of the 
finest-looking and moat delicious nectarines, 
all fit for the table* gathered from three com- 
pletely exposed twee in his garden. The 
tame garden, even long after, continued also 
to produce the richest flavoured eekvy in the 
greatest abundance. 

Bnt these are solitary inetaaose of what 
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formerly were common occurrences. How 
abundant Tines at one time were in London 
the names of various streets attest: — Vine 
Street, Saffron Hill ; Vine Street and Vine- 
gar Yard, Drury Lane; and Vine Street, 
Westminster ; all these are so cubed from the 
vineyards whence the good prelates of Ely 
and of Westminster derived thin and un- 
palatable table wines for the daily use of their 
religious communities. Saffron Hill, again, 
refers to the old Ely gardens, in which this 
sunny bank was appropriated to the rearing 
of crocus plants, from which tho monks de- 
rived thoir saffron. A glanco at the maps of 
old Loudon will show that tho metropolis 
anciently abounded with open areas and 
gardens. Tho more remote the period, the 
ess valuable the ground, and the greater 
the number of gardens. In tho time of 
nonry VIII., for instance, when Sir Thomas 
More wrote his delightful historical romance 
of Utopia,** he describes London under the 
name of Amaurot, and thus notices its horti- 
cultural attractions : — 11 There lie gardens be- 
hind all their houses; these aro largo, but 
enclosed with buildings, that on all hands face 
tho streets, so that every house hath both a door 
to the street and a back-door to tho garden. 
They cultivate their gardens with great care, 
so that they have vines, fruits, herbs and 
flowers in them ; and all is so well-ordered, 
and so finely kept, that I never saw any 
gardens anywhere, that wore both so fruitful 
and so beautiful as theirs. And this humour 
of ordering their gardens so well is not only 
kept up -by the pleasure they find in it, but 
also by an emulation between the inhabitants 
of the several streets who vie with each other, 
and there is indeed nothing more beautiful 
belonging to the whole town, that is both 
more useful and more pleasant*’ There is 
one of the old London streets in whioh those 
pleasant old gardens remain, namely, in 
Worship Street, Shoreditoh. Every house in 
that street has still its little garden in front 
of it, several of them still oan boast a few 
frees, but of a etuntod oity growth. With a 
little stretch of imagination, however, one may 
picture to himself what they were a oouple of 
centuries ago, when each gaidon was one blush 
of roses, pinks, and carnations ; when pretty, 
trim City domes and damsels sat there on 
aummer evenings in bowers of honeysuckle, 
whirring their spinning-wheels, whilst pater- 
Emilias was smoking his pipe and pondering ; 
over the columns of the London Gasette. 

Earlier stOl we find plaoee, now in the heart 
of the Oity, to have been lovely spots, with 
gardens swell as the medhsval poets deeoribe, 
end the Emners pourtray in illuminated manu- 
scripts, Whit square flower-beds end narrow 


footpaths, bordered with box, lilies, and crown 
imperials in vases, and seats of turf, on 
whioh the fair ladies read romances of chivalry 
and the gentlemen played at chess. Other 
gardens, again, were for use as well as orna- 
ment. Such were those of the Earl of Tiiimnin, 
whioh occupied twenty acres of ground, and 
from whioh Lincoln’s Inn derives its name. 
There is still extant an account rendered by 
the earl’s bailiff in the year 1295. From that 
interesting old document it appears that apples, 
pears, nuts, and cherries were produced there 
in sufficient quantity, not only to supply his 
lordship’s table, but also to yield the oom- 
i parativoly large sum of 91. 2s. 3d. (equal to 
about 1 35/. of modem currency) by their sale. 

| The vegetables cultivated there were beans, 

I onions, garlic, leeks, and others; hemp was 
also grown, and a plant, perhaps sorrel, which 
yiolded verjuice. The only flowers named are 
roses, of which a quantity was sold, producing 
3s. 2d, There was also a pond or vivary in 
the garden, in whioh pikes were reared. This 
account further Bhowa that the garden was 
enclosed by a paling and fosse. 

Attached to the town-house or hostel of the 
Bishops of Ely, in Holbom, was another large 
garden, comprising vineyard, kitchen-garden, 

! and orchard. The choice strawberries they 
produced appear to have been celebrated in 
the time of Richard IIL Shakspeare alludes 
to this circumstance when he makes that king, 
when Duke of Gloucester, thus address the 
Bishop of Ely : — 

If y Lord of JEly, when I was last in Holbom, 

I taw good strawberries in your garden there; 

1 do beoeeoh you send for some of them. 

| 

This passage Shakspeare has token almost 
literally from Hall’s Chronicles. In Queen 
Elisabeth's time this garden abounded in 
roses. The poor bishop, who was ejected 
in a rather unceremonious manner by good 
Queen Bess, in favour of her handsome 
Lord Chancellor Hatton, for a rent of 10/. 
a year, ten loads of hay, and a rod rose at 
Midsummer, highly valued these garden*. 
Though driven from them, his soul hankered 
after their fresh shade, and he took p artS* 
oular care to reserve for himself and his suc- 
cessors free aoosss to them, and the right of 
yearly gathering there twenty bushel* of roses; 
a foot which speaks well for the quantity the 
gardens produoed. 

The Strand, in those early days, was 
mainly a road lined with noble yn+nmanm, 
those on the south ride having huge guldens 
attached to them, extending down to *th* 
Thames. Isaac WaRon quotes an allusion to 
these gardens from a contemporary German 
poet:-*- 
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So manf gardens dress'd with carious cars. 

That Thames with royal Tiber may compare. 

Even as late as the reign of George I., 
many of the houses in Craven Buildings, 
Strafed, had trees before them ; and one large 
elm stood at the upper end of little Drary 
Lane, nearly opposite to the well-known 
Cook and Pie alehouse. The greater part of 
this neighbourhood remained open until the 
reign of Charles I., when it began to be 
built over, and became a fashionable suburb, 
with bowling-alleys, gaming-houses, and 
taverns in every direction. There were also 
numerous gardens, the names of which still 
survive* as in Short's Gardens, Brown's 
Gardens, Ac., all of which have long since 
been formed into streets. Some of the bowl- 
ing-greens even remained in the time of 
Charles 11. A French traveller, M. Mon- 
cony, who visited England in 1063, remarks 
that he passed by several of them — “ where 
it was as pleasant to observe the facility with 
which the bowl ran over the smooth grass, as 
to mo the dexterity of the players." Large 
gardens, which once had been private property, 
in after years frequently bee Amo places of re- 
sort and entertainment. Old London abounded 
with them in every direction, and many of J 
them being built over, gave names to the j 
streets and buildings erected on their site; | 
such were, for instance : Baldwin's Gardens, 
Holborn; Booker’s Gardens, Leadenhall; Coxe's 
Gardens, Wapping; the Great Gardens, 8t. 
Catherine’s Lane ; Hop Gardens, St. Martin’s 
Lane ; Parker's Gardens, Heydon Square , 
Pye Gardens, Willow Street; Shepherd's 
Gardens, Minories; Strype's Gardens, Kent j 
Street; West Gardens, Gravel Lane; and 
many mors whose names are now utterly 
forgotten. 

All the streets which were then outside the 
walls (».<., beyond the present London Wall), 
Were composed of country residences. Bishops- 
gate, Shoreditch, Houndsditch, and all those 
outlying neighbourhoods were lined with the 
houses of the rich City merchants, and had 
beautifril gardens behind them. It is hard to 
realise now, that mutata mutandis, those dirty, 
smoky neighbourhoods once bore much the 
same appearance as St John’s Wood, Fulham, 
and other favourite suburban localities at the 
present day. Yet so it was. Prom the gardens 
and enclosures to the northern side of White- 
chapel and Houndsditch, the grounds wets 
merely shaded by trees; and Spital fields ware 
entirely open. The old plans represent homes 
gracing and men shooting with the bow in 
that now densely-populated locality. From 
Hounds di tc h aline of detached edifices with 
gardens between and behind them extended 
to Shoreditch Church, which was nearly the 


last building in that direction. Biahopsgate 
Without was the favourite locality for the 
rich City merchants ; there Sir Thomas 
Gresham, the founder of the first Exchange, 
had his suburban residence; and there Sir 
Paul Pindar, in the reign of Charles 1., pos- 
sessed a magnificent oountry-house. The 
remains of this last mansion are now degraded 
into a public-house bearing Sir Paul's Head 
for its sign, and are still remarkable for their 
bow-front and ample extent of windows. 
What a different view there was in those days 
enjoyed from these windows, over — 

Hedgrrow elms, and hillocks given, 
leading into meadows where cattle grazed, 

While the ploughman near at hand, 

Whistled o’er the furrow'd land, 

And the milkmaid singeth blithe, 

And the mower whcla hi* scythe. 

All was an open field then between the 
gardens of Bishopsgate Without and Hackney, 
Hoxton, and King&land. All those were quiet 
rural parishes, so entirely distinct from Lon- 
don that the inhabitants spoke a brood 
country dialect, utterly unintelligible to the 
cockney, as may be seen in Ben Jonson's play 
of " The New Inn," At a little distance from 
the Sir Paul Pindar's alehouse, in Half- Moon 
Alley, there is another old structure orna- 
mented with figures, probably allogorical, but 
now too much obliterated to show what 
they originally meant. This building is tra- 
ditionally reported to havo been the keeper's 
lodge in the park attached to Sir Paul's 
rosidenoe. This, however, from the style of 
the building, appears scarcely probable. Of 
the gardens, vestiges wore re m ai n ing even in 
the beginning of this oentury, when shoots of 
mulberry trees, fig trees, vines, and various 
other fruit trees frequently usod to make their 
appearance in open bits of ground in tins 
locality, sprouting, no doubt, from the roots 
of the trees which had provided fruit for Sir 
Paul Pindar's table. 

Old Street, St. Luke’s, was so open and airy 
in the rim* of Jaxnoe I., that the c hoic est 
fruits of the kingdom were reared there in the 
garden of one John Milton. A piece of land 
in that tame street, in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, bore the name of the Bose Ground, 
a name which sufficiently speaks for itself. 
The neighbourhood of Houndsditch is another 
moot striking instance of these continual eu- 
oMeohaents of the town on the surrounding 
country. Hog Lane, three oenturiee ego, 
notwithstanding ite unpleasant name, wee a 
eunny, rami lane, with hedgerows of fiowering 
hawthorn and lofty elms. So delightfal was 
this spot that many rich gentlemen built 
housea these, the Spanish Ambassador Gon* 
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domar being one of them. Stow’s remarks 
upon th}s place are very pertinent, and though 
rather lengthy* are well worth quoting in full. 
That worthy old chronicler, in 1603, regret- 
ting the disappearance of verdure and open 
spaces, thus mentions Hog Lane. <r with the 
passing tribute of a sigh.’* M Within these 
forty years, Hog Lane had on both sides fair 
hedgerows of elms, with pleasant bridges and 
oasy stilos to pass over into the pleasant fields, 
very commodious for citizens therein to walk, 
shoot, or otherwise to recreate and refresh 
their dull spirits in the sweet and wholesome 
air, which is now within a few years made a 
c ontinunl building throughout of garden- 
housos and small cottages, and the Holds on 
either side be turned into garden-plots, tenter- 
yards, bowling-alleys, and such like, from 
lloundsditch in the west as far as White- 
chapel and further towards the east. On the 
south aido of the highway from Aldgate wore 
some few tenements thinly scattered here and 
there, with many void spaces between them up 
to the bars, but now ( 1603 ) that street is not 
only replenished with buildings outward, and 
also jwtrrtd with divors alleys on either aide 
to the bar, but even to Whitechapel and 
beyond.” 

Besides the above-mentioned private gar- 
dens, Old T iondon contained a fair allotment 
of walks and gardens for exercise and re- 
creation, where the good citizens were wont to 
take their ovening walks in summer when 
the shops and oounting-houses were closed. 
Pleasant little spots they were, with grass- 
plots, garden patches, and parterres of spring 
and summer flowers, all drawn by the square, 
neatly gravelled walks, and pairs of trees, 
dipped hedgerows and hawthorn bushes, here 
and there oertain mysterious arbours, love- 
making retreats for young Oheapside milliners 
and gay beaux from the Inns of Court, dress- 
makers and smart apprentices from East- 
cheap. One of the oldest was the Drapers' 
Garden, Throgmorton Street, originally the 
garden of Thomas Cromwell's residence, and 
bought with lus house by the Drapers 1 Com- 
pany on his attainder in 1541/ How this 
arrogant favourite had formed his garden by 
taking those of hie neighbours, may be seen 
from Stow’s narrative, who wae one of the 
sufferers. u His house being finished, and 
having soma reasonable plot of ground left 
for a gulden, he [Cromwell] caused the pales 
of the gardens adjoining to the north pert 
thereof on a sadden to be token down; 
twenty-two foot do be m ea su red forth right 
info the north of every man’s ground; aline 
to he drawn, a trench to ho oast, a founda- 
tion fold, amt a hi^h brick wall to be built. 
Vtf hfot had a garden there, and a hoses 


standing dose to his south pale. This house 
they locoed from the ground, and bare upon 
rollers into my father's garden twenty-two 
feet* ere my father heard thereof ; no warning 
was given him, nor other answer when he 
spoke to the surveyors of that work, hut that 
their master, Sir Thomas, commanded them 
so to do. No man durst go to argue the 
matter, but each man l-et his land, and 
my father paid his whole rent, which was 
six shillings and sixpenoe the year, for that 
half which was left.” This Drapers’ Garden 
continued a favourite walk with the City beaux 
as late as the time of Queen Anne. Spring 
Gardens, Charing Cross, existed already in the 
roign of Queen Elizabeth; the Mulberry 
Gardens, St James’s Park, were formed by 
her successor, James I. Both these gardens 
were in great vogue for many years, and were 
only done away with in the reign of Charles II. ; 
but owing to their distance they were more 
especially frequented by the Court gallants ; 
the citizens could only shqw off their finery 
there on Sundays. Moorfields was formed 
into walks in 1606 ; it was laid out in four 
large square grass-plots, surrounded with 
shady elms, which formed very pleasant 
avenues and walks, at the end of which was 
the open country, even as late as 1663. All 
about the place there were music houses, 
in whioh the men servants and maid servants 
and the City apprentices generally spent their 
holidays. 

To those various other public gardens were 
added after the Restoration. Gray's Inn 
Walk (where Mrs. Pepys “went to see the 
fashions,” and which Howell calls " the 
pleasantest place about London,”) and Lin- 
coln's Inn Gardens, were both made about the 
same time. Goodman's Fields, once Good- 
man's Farm, where Stow, in his boyish days, 
used to buy “ never less than three pints of 
milk for a halfpenny in summer, and a quart 
in winter, hot from the kine,” was also used 
as a walk in those days. Pall Mall then 
really had “ sweet shady aides,” dm trees, a 
hundred and forty in number, were growing 
on both sides of the walk, “in a very de- 
cent and regular manner.” But walks pnd 
gardens, like all other things, had their day. 
In oourse of time Drapers' Garden gave way 
to Moorfields; Moorfields to Gray's Inn; 
Gray’s Inn to the Mall in St. James's Park; 
the Mali to the Long Walk in Kenafegton 
Gardens; whilst in our own time the walk by 
the Lady's Mile in Hyds Park is Ike only one 
frequented by foe 4Mfc » 

Of foe health of foe vegetation of Old 
London we find but eoonty mention ; thofig^ 
from the open epeoes end abeenoe of oool- 
smoke we may ammo the verdure fo have 
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been more luxuriant then tint whieh oUdeths 
turf and green of the metropolis in our times. 
It should be remembered that coals anciently 
had been proscribed as a nuisance ; and their 
use became not univereel in London until the 
mgn of Charles I. Theeeeitouxnstancesirould 
materially sad the rormT character of the old 
metropolis. The great fire of 1566, however, 
swept away the old houses with their pleasant 
little gardens. Ground by that time had 
become too valuable to admit of their being 
added to the new houses erected in their 
stead. But in Sir Christopher Wren's noble 
plan for rebuilding the City, public walks to 
snake up for the loss of private gardens were 
not forgotten. Private interest, however, in- 
terfered and prevented the execution of his 
magnificent design. Jacob Larwood. 


TH K STORY OF T HREE HEART S. 

(rnon a. FETon.) 

i. 

Twai wu a knight bereft of native land. 

For it vpi crush’d beneath the foe man's hand, 

Laid waste and desolate ; the fitful glare 
From banting homesteads fill'd the heavy air ; 

The eoorehing flames, with their ill-omen* d light. 
Sadly illumed the features of the knight 
Bis blood, which erst was fa r his country shod, 
8tiUtri<kied , bat, alas ! in vain he bled; 
i That blood hi* nation's fortunes to reetore 
Served net ; he Uvea, hi* country is no more ! 
Despised and banish'd from hi* home at hut, 

He is a branch ton by the wintry blast 
From off the parent tree whereon it grew. 

And wildly hurried on, the wide world through. 
The tempest bare him onward, tarrying not, 

But when hi* footstep* reach'd the sacred spot 
Where er*t hi* country's boundary stone did stand, 
Be threw himself open the bunting sand, 

And thaw the bat drop* of hi* lean he gave 
Unto (he earth, now made hi* people's grave. 

Tows wow hi* only fortune now, so he 
Hurt need* expend them only sparingly. 

He then eroee, to wander for and wide, 

HI* mote grief like a shadow by hi* aide. 

u. 

When weary with his wanderings, and distress’d, 
Within a silent vale ha sought for rest. 

In n rtvnnge country, 'midst a foreign nation ; 

And fort* it was his secret consolation 
That death would find hhn eat mow eerily 
Than if he wildly warn’d o'er land and sea. 

The greatest prise upon earth’s foot the knight 
Full surely deem’d to ha death's blossom white. 
Far jpti* he waited in the vote each day 
Whither he came, and wheta he new weald rtsy. 

SB. * f 

Within tlut ..Iky Und . imUUn fcfe, , 

Avmjr pwsffon of beauty me ; 

\ fori y«t the knight her beauty eould act tee, 

His soul eaw hut hi* country'* misery. 

He asw net how upon U* eennttesanaC 
Hhn amid Waa want to east her IftwnlH gtanee; 
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He was unconscious of the fiery glow 

That glance was wont upon his face to threw.— 

So pass’d tho maid's sad days within that rale, 

Her face grew paler than the lily pale 
With the fiorcu pain of yearning long suppress’d ; 
For she, the peasant maiden, ne'er confess'd 
(Although she eras of wealthy race) that aha 
liid love the high-born knight *0 tenderly. 

iv. 

In that samo valley lived a homely youth, 

Honest but poor, of humble birth in truth ; 

He spent hi* day* fn hopeless misery, 

And would have surely perish’d, had not he 
From time to time his drocqnng strength restored 
By gsaing on the maiden’* face adorn). 

Only in secret he her charms dared view 
Which o’er life's gloom their magic lustre threw, 
For he, who deem’d himself well off whene’er 
Somewhat more food than usual was hi* share. 
How oould he tell the wealthy peasant maiden 
How with love's pangs hu heart was deeply laden ? 
Yet he was happy and of cheerful mien, 

Could he but sec her at a distance e'en. 


At length the solemn hour arrived which boro 
The hapless knight to that eternal shore 
Where ' gates t brave nations no proud tyrant churl 
His pun> thunderbolt* has power to hurl. 

Back to his mother earth his corpse they gave, 

But, ah ! no stone was there to mark hi* grave. 

The maiden's heart, with speech less grief oppress'd, 
Was turn'd to stone already lu her breast, 

And when the heart hath lost its feeling thus, 

What charms can this vniu world hold out to us ? 

She died, borne down by her great sorrow's burden, 
And slept where pain was still'd, and peace her 
guerdon. 

And the poor wight, disconsolate and lonely, 

How could be Itve a life of sorrow only, 

When she, for whom alone he lived, had died ? — 

He heal’d his blooding heart by suicide \ 

n. 

At midnight, when the graves give up their dead, 
Tho poor youth rose from out his narrow bed, 

And wander'd forth to seek the grassy dell 
Where they had btsrifd her he loved so well. 

That face now glorified be fain would see, 

Whose earthly eyes bad beam'd so tenderly. 

Yrt hi her tomb he found her not ; alone 
Had she along the spirit pathway gone 
To the knight's grave, once move to see ltim there: 
Bis grave waa empty, tain waa all her prayer*, 

The knight bad gone to a for land, to see 
If his dear native country yet Whs froe f 

XnoAi A. Bownmo. 


A RAMBLING FAPER. 

I doot't knew why X shoaM «m so nook 
•bout aldar bnihss, 'bat they here beea 
ficfoaiitM of min* «w See* Imu child. 
Shssa ie —Shg Tory grateful to xm im 
tb«T eool, dsbsate fl a w —, blossoming la 
otaitm an Aagils sterna, and in thoirmah. 
tsadst lawsas; and 1 always ddliatanyts** 
seat nrait whan aa aider bash or tm is 
within sight, ratb ag s , too, thay bring 
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A RAMBLING PAPER 


summer and winter together in one’s thoughts, 
for, looking a little in advance, one pictures 
the purple-black . berries taking the place of 
the feathery bloom, and then one is led to 
dream of the future fete of the rich, ripe 
fruit, how it shall be pressed into the homely 
wine-cup that gossips recommend as a rare 
cordial to keep out the cold on a wintry 
night. And though summer has scarce done 
more than peep out shyly to eeo if mother 
earth quite expects her, and has made every- 
thing ready for her welcome before she really 
comes, and though one is longing to see 
•whether she is as lovely as she was last year, 
one cannot help knowing that her stay will 
not be long ; and it is pleasant to think that 
when hor reign is over, and tho winds are 
freed from their prisons, and the snow is 
driving acmes tho moor, that there are ehoery, 
crackling fires to sit by within doors, and 
many a wintry joy to look forward to, that 
is eared for only in its duo season. 

1 am thinking now of an elder tree that 
shaded tho window of an old house that I 
have not entered for many a year, and pro- 
bably shall never enter again. Doubtless the 
elder tree is cut down, for the house is sadly 
changed and looks gloomy enough; and 
other houses huvo sprung up around it, and 
tlio place where it stands is no longer country 
but tho outskirts of a town. Possibly before 
long even the poor semblance of country that 
it so pitifully boasts at present will fade 
away ; and I may hear tho great wheels of 
some monster mill whirring, whirring, till the 
sound makes me diszy, or I may see the 
smoke puffing out of some giant chimney, 
and keeping up a constant supply of dreary 
black clouds between the smoke-stained earth 
and the clear blue heavons. 

But, dark and dingy as the place is now, it was 
once country ; and oountry people lived there, 
and country children played there, and farmers’ 
wives went forth from thence to market, laden 
with eggs and butter, to say nothing of fine 
fet poultry. There are fowls straying about 
there now and a few antediluvian ducks ; but 
the fowls have the sober, depressed air of 
town-fowls, and the ducks are so deplorably 
muddy that they seem to be almost conscious 
of it themselves. Ones upon a time, too, 
Hetty Lovell lived there, but that is many a 
year ago. I had well-nigh forgotten her exists 
enoe, until a splendid elder bush, that straggled 
for out of its proper limits in the hedge- 
row, somehow reminded me of her existence, 
and made ms think of many an old ptohtze 
that had been packed aw^r in obscure ooaroem 
of my mental storehouse! 

fieasetims or other X must go through my 
gettfo y *nd examine my pictures end sea 


what I have of value and of rubbish there. 
They have been hidden away for so long that 
they have been as good as lost to me. 

The elder bough to-day brushed some of 
memory’s cobwebs away, and the picture of 
Hetty as I first saw her was revealed to me. 
Hetty was the orphan niece of a well-to-do 
former in the place, and in return for her 
maintenance took care of two little cousins. 
She might have been at the time of which I 
am speaking, a bright, rosy girl of thirteen or 
fourteen, somewhat sentimental, and given to 
stray bits of reading whenever any reading 
came in her way, which was~only occasion- 
ally, for books were not so very plentiful in 
those days. 

Yet perhaps one read as much worth read- 
ing then as now, and literature not of an 
inferior type, for I often speculate as to 
whether the best books have not been already 
written, and whether we are really making 
the great advance upon which we flatter our- 
selves. 

It might naturally be thought that with all 
the writers of tho past to profit by, an author 
should in these times be something super- 
excellent ; but I suppose that authors, like 
other human beings, do not profit by the 
experience of others, they usually start hi 
life with an atmosphere of “ self 19 surround- 
ing them, which prevents their seefeg any- 
thing clso oloarly, and it takes them some 
time to diseover that higher up there is a 
purer air to be breathed. Sometimes, how- 
ever, they don’t emerge from the atmosphere 
of 41 self" at all, and then one may be store 
that they are not good for much. 

Whether tho insatiable craving after amus- 
ing literature that now exists is a true sign of 
the advance of the age as a reading age, is 
doubtful. Whether the exciting, harrowing, 
sickly, sentimental, morbid trash that people 
swallow does not prevent a healthy appetite 
for higher, better things, is scarcely doubtfiiL 
But it has an answer — people must be amused ; 
ay, amusement and pleasure axe the aims of 
people now. Pleasure is made a duty, and it 
is a harder duty to perform (so people find to 
their cost) than duty itself. It is very hard 
work to do nothing but amuse oneself; so 
hard, indeed, that no one is able to do it, and, 
breaking down under the task, wants some 
one to do it for him. Amusement most bo 
found, the more exciting tho hotter* So tho 
market is kept supplied. Thao is A hot-bed 
p r essu re going on, everything is unnaturally 
forced forward. Can it be helped, or is it the 
true result of an advanced age f It is a ques- 
tion that admits of argument, there is mors 
than one stand-point from which to Vi ear it 
dfllm can n o lon g er frntnitt themselves, gjusfl 


aoon perhaps tiwn wi 11 be no children, but ft 
*m of prematurely dd-young bongi» who 
will mm have bod a babyhood. For wo are 
in tho M Fact** ago. Fathers, mothers, nurse- 
maids* and a whirling-world pressure are 
- bringing on unconsciously this development 
But to return to Hetty, and bow 1 made her 
acquaintance 

I waa staying at the rectory, and had been 
init iated by the rector's kindly wife into all 
the myateaes of the schools, and the pariah, 
and the people, and my attention called to 
Hetty Lovell in particular, as the model girl, 
and carrier of all the prises; 41 and she's ae 
good out of school as in, and I daresay you 
would find her at this moment on the village 
green, taking care of those two children as 
oarefully ae any mother," said the good lady ; 
and so it turned out, and in my stroll 1 per- 
ceived a girl standing with an air of slight , 
perplexity, for she had evidently had to make ! 
the best of a difficulty which she oould not 
overcome. Crouched at her feet was a child 
who had been indulging in what is technically 
tanned 44 a good cry," and had now subsided 
into s p asmodi c sobs at gradually protracted 
intervals. 

An skier child spinning a “windmill," 
stood at a little distance. 

44 You must let Becsy have a turn just 
now,” aid Hetty, stooping down and lifting 
the younger child from the ground. 

44 What is the matter Y ” 1 asked. 

Use child, who had lost eight of its grief in 
its bewilderment at seeing a stranger, now 
began to sob again, as its eyes sought out a 
man with a haricot of treasures similar to the 
one its sister was twirling, 

M If you please Susan had a ha'penny," 
explained Hetty ; 44 but a ha’penny only buys 
one." 

44 And Bessy bad no money, I suppose. 
Here, Bessy,” mid I, patting my band into 
my pocket. 

Bessy's eyes brightened; she shook away 
the two great tease that were rolling down her 
cheeks— they were the last, the sobs were 
hushsd as if by magic. Bessy had recovered 
her equanimity. She took the penny, end 
trotted off to make her purchase in es old- 
fosbioned a manner ae if she had been a down 
years older, end returned with her windmill 
and her ha'penny change, which I desired bar 
to keep for another day. 

Bow very toon children learn the value 
af money; these is something almost sad 
kit 

After that I bad many a talk with Hetty , 
«ad at parting presented bar with a book 
#k I fin n y rise keeps to ibis day in bar 
tfrifi* of lavender. X have 


never aeon her since, and but for the strag- 
gling elder bush should probably not have 
thought of her. Yet now I wonder what has 
become of her. I hope she baa married a 
former, and is living in the country ; or else 
she must look back with hanging to those 
early days of here. Perhaps not, for the 
mind seems to have a wonderful capacity for 
suiting itself to the circumstances into which 
it is thrown. And then there is the picture- 
gallery of memory always with us, and some- 
times it may fall to our lot to revisit did j 
haunts, and oonjure up some of the feelings 
of days gone by. ^ 

Here I make a pause, and enter into a dis- 
quisition with myself as to whether there is ,| 
not a good deal of unreal sentiment talked i 
about the pleasure of revisiting old scenes. 1 
believe there is oftentimes as much pain as* 
pleasure in it. For what has once gone by ( 
can never be the same again, and we return 
not to the old haunts with the feelings with 
which we left them. We find the old picture 
changed ; new figures are painted in, or old 
figures are painted out, it does not look quite 
like the original, it does not quite come up to 
the image that has dwelt with us since we left j 
it, and with the throb of pleasure comes a touch 
of pain, an undefined pang. 

It may be different in extreme old age, when * 
time has to a certain extant blunted the feel- ( 
togs and bridged over the gulf that roars and 
foams between our childhood and our later 
days. When the silver cord is nearly loosened, , 
and as we draw nearer the shores of the great 
kingdom, we become again as little children ; j 
our minds purified from the dross that clogs 
them on the battle-field of life, our weapons ! 
laid aside, and the evening-time is flooded 
with a gentle light, soft and mellow like a de- 
licious autumn day. The sun has lost its 
burning heat, and shines steadily and mildly ; 
and by the aid of those ohnUmcd says we 
perhaps see more dearly than we oould when 
the noontide light was daadtog us; the 
shadows then melt into the l a ndscape , and 
they are not so hard nor so de fine d. There is 
a hush, and to that hush we look upon the i 
pact calmly, trustingly. Wild regrets are 
silenced, hot tears have c e ase d to flow, heart- 
wounds are healed; for the fife-dream is 
oomtog to a dote and watt coon fade away in 
the joyful waking to eternity. 

Bat whither hove my thought* wandered f 
They have strayed for away from the elder 
buehee and from Hetty LovelL The rider 
bough hae waved tea magic waad over my 
heart, and eet to motion thoughts end fendae 
I little aspooted to meet with in tap m e nt a l j 
ramble. Jt mCtom 1 
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A FEW MONTHS IN GREEK WATERS. 

Part IL 

Or Monday, the 3rd of August, an hour or 
two More ere toft Nauplia for Athena again, 
a hale old officer, in full uniform, came from 
Argoe to p ay ua a visit, a venerable relic of 
Napoleon’a wart, the Chevalier Bellino, some- 
tune sous-lieutenant in the Grand Army, and 
now a retired major of cavalry in the Greek 
service. He was seventy- six years old, and 
waa taken for a conscript in kb native land 
(Piedmont) in 1809, when that country was 
under French rule. He was at Wagrom, and 
went through the terrible Moscow campaign 
and retrsal, including Smolonsko, during 
which time he belonged to Davoust's corps. 
Subsequently, he was under Soult at Sala- 
manca and Vittorio. In 1814 he was com- 
pelled to serve against Napoleon. In 1 823 he 
visited England, where he met the Duke of 
Wellington, the King of the Belgians, Aa, 
and tome years afterwards joined the Greek 
army. He wore the Legion of Honour and 
the St. Helena medal. The old gentleman 
was a perfect polyglot, speaking, as he did, 
Russian, Greek, Italian (hia native tongue), 
Spanish, French, German, and a smattering of 
English. 

At 3.80 p.m. we got under way for Athens, 
vid Hydra, where we were requested to look 
in and ascertain the state of affairs. The 
Hydriotes, who took such a conspicuous part 
in the War of Independence, had been indulg- 
ing in a quiet little revolution on their own 
account. It seems that Bulgaria, an envoy 
from the temporary government at Athens, 
had hoisted our flag on his house, but without 
any authority whatever from hend-quartors. 
The people, suspecting him of being engaged 
in some unpatriotic plot, rose against him, and 
forcibly turned him out of the island. On our 
arrival there we found that the storm had 
passed away, and that the political atmosphere 
was clear again. The town is built on the 
sides of the hill which stands at the head of 
the harbour, the streets being very precipitous 
and irregular. The houses, which are sub- 
stantially built, closely packed, and wbite- 
washed — tier above tier — present a very curious 
and picturesque appearance when viewed from 
the sea at a distance of three-quarters of a 
mile. The whole bland is a bare rock, not a 
tree, or a shrub, or a blade of vegetation to be 
•asm anywhere. They have not even a single 
wall of water, but employ cisterns to catch 
the rain. 

On our arrival off Athens we found the flags 
at half-mast fa t Lieutenant Blair* of the Tra- 
frdgar, who had just died. He was the only 
the look of being saved whan 


the ill-fated Heron was capsized in a tornado 
on the coast of Africa. 

The weather during the month of August 
was perfect. It was not too hot to walk at 
any time of the day, and in the evening the 
air was delicious, the sky so clear and pure, 
and the atmosphere tho lightest and driest ever 
breathed. The evening tints were beautiful 
in the extreme, the hills taking a deep purple 
tone at sunset 

On the 6th of September we left our old 
anchorage in Phalerum Bay, and went into 
the Bay of Salamis with Her Majesty’s ships 
Orlando, Trafalgar, and Meeanee. Our 
anchorage was on tho very spot whero tho 
great sea-fight had taken place, mid-way 
between the Seat of Xerxes on the main -land 
(where he sat during tho engagement) and tbo 
•its of old Sal&mis on the island, traces of 
Wl^ich may still bo seen near tho modem * 
village of Ampelakia. The little island of 
Fiyttaleta, and a small projecting head-land 
On the Opposite side of the at ru it*, phut in tho 
entrance from the Pirieus, whilst a spur of 
Mount ARgaleo* on one aide, and a high moun- 
tain ridge in Salauus on tho other, hid the 
open Bay of Eleusis from our sight, so that 
we seemed to be lying at anchor iu a beautiful 
calm lake. Our thoughts, naturally enough, 
often wandered back to tho time when 

A kins *at on the rocky brow 
Which look* o’ it sea-born Salamis : 

And ship* In thousand* l»y below. 

And men in nation* all auro his! 
lie counted them at break of du) — 

But when the *uu set whero uttrs they i 

How changed is everything now ! Scarcely 
a human being was to be seen, except occa- 
sionally a solitary peasant driving before him 
an ass or small shaggy pony along the track 
that winds round tho beach from the Vinous 
to Eleusis, and who dolefully wished you 
ruXi; Vwfpa (pronounced speyra), i>., “good 
day/’ literally “good evening; ” to whom I 
would reply xuXi? ’fiipu (wwiyro),* thinking it 
more appropriate by daylight 

And then, again, with regard to Salami#, 
which, according to Hornet, sent Be twelve 
war-ships to Troy, to-day it does not boast of 
as many fishing-boats, and probably not one 
of its inhabitants ever heard of its ancient 
name, by which atone we know It When 
Bpon lodged therewith the “papas Johannis 
he remarks that he was u a man less ignorant 
♦hww any of hi* parishioners, since ho know 

* A* tbs oorroct pronunciation of Qrmk wumm tiro* 
dlMfUMad In 8ST Tima*, I add a ftw mark* on tbs 
teOvssosIMf: • has tbs sound of 
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th at the island was formerly called Salamis, 
and this information he received from his 
father.” 

We remained here, with a Blight break, for 
nearly three months, and in spite of the 
unusual solitude and dulness of al 1 Ground us, 
I have heard many of the officers say that 
they seldom, if ever, passed a pleasanter time 
in a quiet way than they did here. A few 
yards from the landing-place the dry bed of a 
small lagoon, which in winter is covered with 
water to the depth of a couple of feet, afforded 
ground for quoit-playing and cricket ; but our 
great souroo of amusement was cutting down 
juniper bushes and manufacturing them into 
walking-sticks. Many of us would scale 
Mount JEgaleos nearly every day for that 
purpose, and wander over the ridges beyond 
and down the slopes facing Megara and 
Eleuais, returning each time with a back-load 
of sticks sufficient to freight a donkey. Some 
of the little valloys were very beautiful, more 
particularly the one at the foot of which 
stands the monastery of Skalainandra, the 
only house to be seen within a circuit of 
twelve or fifteon miles. A few larks on the 
lower grounds were the only living things 
that we saw during our numerous rambles, 
savo once or twice a sbephord, or a brigand 
armed to the stomach, his pouch full of 
yatagana and flint-look pistols, and one soli- 
tary bird of Minerva ; which, in spite of its 
sanctity, we shot and preserved. 

In one of our stick-cutting expeditions we 
were unfortunate enough to be unintentionally 
guilty of arson. Early on a Saturday morn- 
ing three of us left the ship to get out of the 
way of the holy-stoning and scrubbing, and 
determined to mako a day of it among the 
junipers, taking with us a fowl to cook for our 
luncheon. Falling in with a shepherd's hut 
soon after noon, and seeing in it a rude fire- 
place in the centre, we lit a fire and fed it well 
with the dry brushwood which we found dose 
by. Our fowl was not half cooked before we 
discovered that the roof was on fire I The 
hut was thatched thickly with the tops of a 
dwarf fir which grows on the side of die hill, 
and asthia had been drying beneath a scorch- 
ing sun for months, it biased up tremendously, 
and it was hopeless to attempt to extinguish 
it Young CK- — was off at the firet alarm 
at foil speed, and in a few minutes was over 
the h&l and down on the beaoh. We at first 
laughed heartily at his terror, but soon fid- 
lowed his example whan the thought ooeurred 
to us that we might rouse an angry* shepherd 
by the smoke, who oatohing us in the foot red- 
handed, end being unable to understand our 
e xplanation, have taken the law into his 
own hands, and have emptied the contents of 


his pouch into one or both of us. There was 
just the chance of no one appearing, for wO 
recollected that we had never met with either 
sheep or shepherd in the neighbourhood for 
miles round ; nevertheless, we returned at 
once to the ship, and after consulting the 
captain as to our best course, wrote to the 
British consul at the Piraeus, requesting him 
to ascertain for us whose pioperty it was, and 
to explain that we were anxious to pay 
damages to the full extent of the injury done. 
On venturing to the spot a day or two after- 
wards, we found that not only the hut, but 
two large sheep-folds, made of posts and rails 
with fir- tops interwoven to the height of seven 
or eight foot — enclosing nearly an acre of 
ground, and affording shelter from any wind 
— were all burnt to the ground, not a frag- 
ment of any kind being left, the very stones 
being turned into quiok-lime. For the next 
ten days we saw half a dozen men working 
away at a new fold, and we used to wonder 
if they had any idea that we might have to 
pay for their labour. They replied good- 
naturedly to our halt tpeyra, but otherwise 
took no notice of us. We never ascertained 
who was the owner of the property, but we 
imagined it might belong to the monastery, 
which was rich enough to repair the damage 
without assistance. 

Some idea as to the perfection to which we 
carried the art of stick-making may be formed 
by our readers, when they are told that our 
old boatman at Malta, who took three of 
them on shore one day to be mounted with 
ferrules, was waylaid by some gentlemen, 
who offered two guineas apiece for them ! 
As this paper will probably be read by the 
offioers of every ship in commission, and oanr 
sequently by many who may be stationed in 
some out-of-the-way plaoe where amusements 
are scarce and bushes plentiful, a brief account 
of the process of manufacture may not he 
amiss. The first requisite being, of course, to 
cut the stick, a email pocket hand- saw is the 
best tool for tho purpose, care being taken to 
get a bushy stem with the lowest branch at 
right angles, or nearly so, to serve for a 
handle : trim and boil, either in the coppers 
or in some other convenient pla ce — thi s de- 
stroys the sap and at onoe seasons the wood; 
then strip off the bark whilst wet end hot, 
rubbing the stick well afterwards with dean 
canvas, to ensure the inner bark being 
thoroughly detached; finally round off the 
boots, sandpaper them, and Instead 

of boiling them in the coppers, we used oooa^ 
sionally to put them into the engineer'# both, 
with six mchse Of water in it, and then intfro- 
duos a jet of steam for two or three hours, 
afterwards allowing them to aoak awhile in 


oold salt water. Thu used to give them a moot 
delicate tint, a sort of pale pink. Occasion- 
ally we would pot them into a boiler far two 
or three days, when we were oondeaemg, and 
that would give them a chocolate oolour. 
But the most ordinary method of tinting them 
was, after they were trimmed and ready for 
polishing, to whitewash them, allowing the 
time to remain on all night, or a few hours 
or minutes, according to the degree of stain- 
ing required. This would give them every 
■hade of oolour, from a deep red to a dotic&te 
orange ; and, by mixing the lime with rise, as 
is sometimes done for whitewashing the beams, 
the colour will turn out a most beautiful 
mauve. So much for the stick-making, which 
became a fashionable amusement, spreading 
from one ship to another nght through the 
fleet, the meif themselves entering into it as 
eagerly as the officers. 

In the beginning of October wo were 
ordered down to Kalamata, the ancient 
Phene, to quell a reported disturbance. It 
turned out that some nine months previously 
a schoolmaster had been attacked and robbed 
by some brigands, the news of which must 
just have reached Athens. The authorities of 
the place, who came to pay their respects to 
Captain Bgerton, knew of nothing mors recent 
than that, and were surprised to hear that the 
unsettled state of their district had brought us 
down to their assistance. 

Wc returned to Salamis Bay on the 19th, 
and were glad to commence our long walks 
again over the hills and down among the glens 
after our favourite junipers, notwithstanding 
the fact that the hard limestone rocks, bristling 
all over with sharp points and angles, over 
which we had to trudge, were very destructive 
to our shoes, and meet trying to the feet. The 
gnat bulbs, which we had before noticed 
dropping up here and there in the crevices, had 
■hot out long stems and proved to be moun- 
tain lilies; the smaller bulbs, which turned 
out to be the saffron of commerce, and the 
cyclamen with its beautifully variegated leaf, 
were blooming luxuriantly, and helped to en- 
liven the solitude of this desert region, which 
oven our tittle Scotch terrier , that so frequently 
attended us in our rambles, could not help 
fasting to a dishresring extent Poor Downie 
was afraid to leave us out of sight lest he 
sh oul d be left alone among the mountains. 
On one occasion he fallowed me two or three 
times up and down the same steep and craggy 
tiope, and when I again descended after 
towthsr tiksiy juniper, he gat half-way down 
Wtifc some tittle difficulty, then squatted on 
m ledge, and fairly howled with anguish 
it 11m prospect of being left In such a pre- 
dicament, or of having to fallow on at the 
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risk of his life, or at least of damaging his 
poor feet 

Sunday, 25th of October. — Another row at 
Athens. The bank-guard was reinforced, and 
the Foxhound came to Salamis Bay to take 
into the Piraeus all the marines of the three 
ships lying there, in the event of three rockets 
being fired as a signal. It was impossible to 
ascertain what it was all about, except (hat 
some scheming politicians among the “ outs 99 
wished to be “in,” when the Bang came at 
the end of the month. The temporary govern- 
ment, however, held on, and we heard no more 
of the expected disturbance. 

On Friday, the 30th of October, King 
George I. arrived in the Hellas frigate, fal- 
lowed by the French liner Algeairas, and 
Admiral Yolverton’s Hag- ship, the Revenge. 
In the evening Athens was illuminated. On 
Sunday the King went privately with one of 
his suite to the cathedral, and the congrega- 
tion began to cheer him when they discovered 
his presence. He hold up his hand for silence, 
and then quietly said, “ We are here all alike 
and equal before God ” — a rebuke which 
stopped their unseemly enthusiasm at once. 
In the evening the Acropolis and Lycabettus 
were illuminated by numerous bonfires, and 
the offset was magnificent. 

By way of amusing the seamen and marines, 
Captain Egerton got up various sports, such 
as leaping, running, wrestling, climbing the 
polo, &c., and some time afterwards the 
squadron in the Piraeus followed the example. 
Rifle matches were also got up, the targets 
being fixed up against the steep sides of the 
hill opposite our anchorago. By these means 
the men were prevented from feeling the 
tedium and irksomeness which might other- 
wise have oppressed them in so lonely and 
desolato a plaoe. At last the King put a step 
to the shooting (so it was said), and also pro- 
hibited the landing of marines and s e a men far 
drill, which had been going on far some time. 
He also about this time issued an edict pro- 
hibiting his new subjects from carrying arms, 
or even (it was said) sticks above a certain 
thickness. The people werov delighted, as 
they fait mareseeure then when armed against 
each far p rotection. 

At a former period in her oommiari o n the 
St George, with Prise. Alfred amongat her 
middupmen, had been up the Baltio, and the 
officer* had received great attention ftt Bevel 
and Kmnatadt It wee therefore detenaheed 
to invite the offieam of the Bowen frigate* 
Oleg and Sokol to dinner before «• Mt 
Sahunk. She Uth of November woe the dag 
fixed agon for the entertainment It v m 
blowing very head, but the officer* ef the 
Sokol gallantly kept to tbtir igago— ffiagd 
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oaxne out from the Piraeus— amongst them 
Prince Galitskin, a midshipman, The Oleg 
was at anchor within a few hundred yards of 
ns. We had our dining-room arranged on 
the starboard side of the main-deck, from the 
ward-room door to the mainmast. By six 
o'clock our twenty-five guests had arrived, 
and after partaking of some caviare and rasp- 
berry whisky in the fore-cabin, descended to 
dinner , covers were laid for sixty-four. After 
dinner Captain Egerton proposed “ The Queen 
and Emperor,** and then withdrew with the 
two Russian captains, leaving the rest of the 
party to amuse themselves over a variety of 
small toasts, such as 14 the Russian ladies,** 
44 the Russian navy,’* &c. One of the assist- 
ant-surgeons, an Irishman, of course, pro- 
posed 44 the Russian army,” prefacing his 
speech by the somewhat equivocal observation 
that 44 tho Russian army was not yet drunk.” 
(Cheers and laughter.) The Russians were 
not alow in returning tho compliment, their 
spokesman being Lieutenant Dek, a very 
short, merry little fellow, whom we called 
44 Little Dick.” lie was supposed (by tho 
Russians) to spook English fluently. The 
following was oue of his most eloquont speeches 
during tho night. 44 Gentlemans— oh, yea — 
zo oflicairs of zo Oleg— oh, yez — was this 
night very happy to come aboard of ze Saint 
Georges— oh, yez — zo Englis navvy was very 
happy to see ze oflicairs of ze Saint Georges 
aboard of their ship.” (Laughter and cheers of 
the English navy, with cries of “Bravo ! go on, 
Little Dick.”) €i Oh yez, my name is Dick, 
and I am leetlo, because I am not great I 
poppos the health of Queen Victoria and ze 
Englis navvy, with three sheers— oh, yea.” 
(Three cheers from all the Russians, led by 
little Dick, standing on his chair, and calling 
out 41 Gib, gib, gib, boorah ! ”) They left the 
ship before eleven, and were lustily cheered 
as they shoved off. They were a most supe- 
rior set of men ; one of them, a large pro- 
prietor in Russia, mentioned that, for two 
years after the emancipation of the serfs, he 
did not get a single farthing from his estates, 
but that, sinoe then, the liberated serfe have 
made them pay better than before, the change 
being beneficial to all parties. 

On the 26th of November his Majesty held 
a reception for the English offioers* Mr. 
Scarlett (our minister), his son, and a couple 
of officers of the palace, who stood at the door- 
way, were the only people pr es en t besides 
ourselves. The young King was d re sse d in 
the uniform of a Greek admiral and looked 
very welL Me did not appear to be more 
than seven t een , end had a good deal of his 
fWwft ovpseencn about him, In theeven- 
m muytfthe tffom of the Si George 


went by invitation to an evening party on 
board the Oleg. They had been asked to go 
in a quiet way in their ordinary uniform, and 
were quite astonished to find a most sumptuous 
repast provided for them, the tables being 
crowded with every delicacy that could be 
procured in the way of fish, game, fruit, and • 
flowers, and tho large ward-room brilliantly 
lighted up in true Russian taste, for they love 
any amount of candles. In the Bak room of 
tho Winter Palace at St. Petersburg, when 
the St. George was there, 3,800 candles were 
seen in their Bookets all ready for lighting ! 
The first thing handed round was tea, pre- 
pared d la Itu&9c f and served up in tumblers 
almost boiling hot. The absence of milk 
created a not unnatural suspicion that the 
fluid was punch, and that they were in for a 
heavy night of it. Then followed sherry, 
Bourdeaux, and champagne, of the finest 
quality, ad libitum ; after supper came the 
punch, which, as it was pronounced to be the 
most delicious thing ever tasted— -to be per- 
fect nectar, in fact — I here write down a 
recipe for it, which I was fortunate enough to 
procure from one of the officers present. The 
master of the Oleg, at a late hour of the 
evening, made his appearance in his shirt- 
sleeves, wearing a cook’s white apron and 
cap, and brandishing a huge ladle. He was 
followed by an attendant bearing a copper 
cauldron with a wire grating, on the top of 
which was deposited an immense sugar-loaf. 
Filling the ladle with spirits and lighting it, 
the chef de cuisine poured it over the sugar, 
commencing a sort of incantation over his 
brow, and looking the most ghastly object 
conceivable, owinglo his being then a sufferer 
from yellow jaundioe. He was not a hand- 
some man at the best, and the blue flame of 
the spirit did not improve his appearance. 

After his preliminary chant was oonoluded, 
ho proceeded to pour a variety of oonoootions 
over the sugar, amongst them brandy, rum, 
liqueurs, champagne, soda-water, tea, and 
spices. The whole made a cheerful blase in 
the oauldron, and caused a supernatural light 
to be shed through the room, the arch-fiend 
of the party looking more diabolical as the 
blase heightened up. As soon as the brew 
was complete the punch was served out, and 
each guest is supposed to have swallowed at 
least a dosen tumblers of it, the har mle s s 
nature of which is evident, from tho foot that 
aU this quantity, added to as many tumblers 
of champagne, produced no ill effort* of any 
sort whatever, not even the vestige of a head- 
ache in the morning. 

On Wednesday the Sad of December %e. 
t rit adieu to our pleasant anchorage, yui as 
m paaiad fb» Oteg Th* offlows awwfed 
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forecastle, cheering and waving their caps so 
enthusiastically, that one or two of them 
dropped them overboard. The weather, even 
up to this late period of the year, continued 
on the whole to be very fine. For the first 
four months of our stay at Salamis we had 
* not a single shower* and not more than half- 
a-dosen in the whole of November. We 
armed at Malta on the 7th, and in a few 
weeks after left for England to be paid off and 
pmt out of commission. J. Milneb. 


THE BOGGABT OF HELLEN-POT: 
ft Calc of tfje garksljirc floors. 

I 9QOK the opportunity last autumn, just 
before the break-up of the weather, of 
shaking off the dust of shoddy mills, and 
getting a whiff of air unadulterated with 
smoke, in a run among the Yorkshire moors 
for the better part of a week. I spent the 
first night at Bolton, and slept soundly after 
a ramble through the beautiful Wharf ©dale, 
and an examination of the Strid, where the 
river gushes through a rift in the rock so 
narrow that it is supposed possible to stride 
across it, though I never heard of any man 
| venturesome enough to make the attempt. A 
friend accompanied me, a Mr. Keene, aud on 
fhe following day we ascended the valley of 
fhe Wharfe to Arncliffe, visiting on the way 
file picturesque ruin called Barden Tower, and 
file magnificent hanging crags at Kilnsea. 

At Arncliffe, a quaint moor village, my 
companion fell lame and was unable to ac- 
company me next day on a mapless ramble 
in search of whatsoever was picturesque and 
wild. It was a glorious day, the sky pure 
end blue, the air elastic, the heather and fern 
twinkling with dew. It was really very hard 
for poor Keene to spend ten hours alone in a 
dismal little country inn, without either a 
book or a newspaper, whilst I was brushing 
through the heather, scrambling limestone 
costs, and exploring ravines, inhaling at every 
breath life sad health and ozone. But it 
served him right. What was the follow 
thinking of when he put on a pair of new 
boots for his walking expedition f He looked 
wistfully after me out of the parlour window, 
and called to me to be book for a dinner-tea 
St seven, adding that he hoped his feet would 
bo better in the afternoon, mid then ho would 
stroll to meet me. 

XmcVsng Arncliffe, cad noticing a bright, 
ftstfal little stream dashing through a broken 
and beautiful cleft in the hills, I took a aheep- 
treok chore it, and determined on following 
its oourse. In a for minutes I seemed to 
heed lift civilisation behind me entirely: foe 


great expanse of moorland which opened 
before, the utter absence of all signs of culti- 
vation, the wild rooky pile of* the Hard Flask 
on one side and of Fountains Fell on the 
other, gave the scene a savage grandeur 
which one hardly expects to find in England. 
The little beck moaned far away below mo 
out of sight, the wind soughed pleasantly 
amongst the heather, and the curlew, which I 
constantly started, rose with a melancholy 
pipe and flew away to the grey soars on the 
side of Fountains Fell. 

Being of the geological persuasion, I 
usually carry about with me a hammer and a 
small sack or pouch, which I sling round my 
neck for the oonveyanoe of specimens. I 
revelled in these limestone lulls, spending 
hour after hour chipping off fragments of 
rock, and breaking them up to extract the 
fossils. I hardly knew whither 1 rambled, * 
but I certainly got into Silverdole, for I 
lunched on my bread and cheese with Ponigent 
towering above me on tho west, and beyond 
it rose the glorious pile of Ingleborough. I 
ascended Penigent, tho height of which is 
2270 feet, and watched the sunset from the 
top. Then I followed tho precedent of tho 
illustrious King of France, who, having 
marched to the top of a hill, marched down 
again. But I was quite out in my geography. 
Now, with the map before me, I see that my 
ideas as to the direction in which Arncliffe 
lay were entirely wrong. My walk during 
the day had been of such a zig-zag nature 
that I had lost my compass points, and had 
made no landmarks. The consequence natu- 
rally was, that I descended Penigent on tho 
wrong side, and then, instinctively perceiving 
I was in the wrong, 1 did a foolish thing, 1 
struck off from my line of course at right 
angles. It would have been better for me to 
have retraced my steps up the mountain-side, 
and taken bearings again, whilst there was 
still a little light ; but, instead of doing so, I 
involved myself more and mote in confusion ; 
and at last, as it became dark, I was utterly 
ignorant of where I was, and which was the 
direction in which my fooe was turned. 

Under such circumstances a man is tempted 
to allow himself to be that which in a brighter 
hour he would repudiate — a fool. I re- 
member mentally expreering my conviction 
that I was an idiot, and indignantly asking 
myself how I could have thought of setting 
cut on a walk in an unknown country with- 
out map or compass. My exasperation with 
self was by no means allayed when 1 tripped 
over a stone and foil my length in a sludgy 
patch of swamp. At the same time I became 
conscious of a growing pain in my vitals, and 
was sensible of a vacuum in that region Of 
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the body which is situated beneath the lower 
buttons of the waistcoat; and a vacuum is 
what nature is well known to abhor. There was 
a dinner-tea spread for me in the ins at Arn- 
cliffe : chickens and ham I knew bad been 
promised, trout I naturally anticipated would 
form part of the fare in a famous fishing 
district, veal cutlets, perhaps, and mashed 
potatoes. Heavens ! and I not there. I 
know I groaned at the thought, for the sound 
as it issued from my lips startled me. 

I walked on with drooping head, those veal 
cutlets and mashed potatoes rose up before 
mo hauntingly. I am a man of resolution, 
and finding that the vision only aggravated 
matters, I beat the voal cutlets down ; yot, 
when they vanished, a now phantom rose to 
distress me. During tho day I had examined 
on tho slopes of Poska, Fountains, and Peni- 
gout several of thoso curious pots which are 
peculiar to tho Yorkshire limestone moors. 
These pots, as they are called, are natural 
wells, hideous circular gaping holos opening 
perpendicularly into the bowels of the moun- 
tain. In ramy woather the tiny rills which 
descend tho fells precipitate themselves into 
theso black gulfs and disappoar. Far down, 
at tho bottom of the mountain, the streams 
bubble out again from low-browed caverns. 
Some of these pots are many hundred feet 
deep, some havo boon supposed to be un- 
fathomable by the vulgar, for certainly their 
bottoms have not been sounded yet, and a 
stono dropped falls and fulls, each rebound 
becoming fainter, but the ear catches no final 
splash. 

Now, the number of these frightful holes I 
bad stumblod upon during the day made me 
fear lest, in the darkness, I should come upon 
one and tumble down it without hope of ever 
coming up alive, or indeed of my bones 
receiving Christian burial. It was now in 
vain for me to endeavour to revive the dream 
of veal cutlets in order to obliterate the 
hideous image of these pots ; the pots main- 
tained tho day, and haunted me till — till I 
suddenly became conscious of some one walk- 
ing rapidly after me, endeavouring apparently 
to overtake mo. The conviction came upon 
jne with relief, and I stood* still, eagerly 
awaiting the individual, expecting at length 
to be put in the right direction. The stars 
gave light enough for mo to discern the figure 
as that of a man, but I oould scarcely disoover 
more. His walk was strange, a wriggle solid 
duck accompanying each step, the reason 
bring, as 1 ascertained on his coming along- 
side of me, that he was a cripple in both legs. 

41 Good evening, friend,” said I; 44 Pta a 
Mtanger lost on the moor, can you direct me 
trtrardiAxftdifbf" 


41 On, on, with me," was the answer, and 
the hand was waved, as though pointing 
forward. 

44 Dark night, this,” I said' 

44 Darker below,” he muttered, as though 
to himsolf ; 44 darker, darker, darker.” 

4 4 Shall we have a bit of moon, think you, 
presently P ” 

He made no answer, and I turned to look 
at him. There was something in the way he 
walked which made me uneasy. When he 
took a step with his right foot ho worked his 
body round facing me, and then his head 
jogged on to his left shoulder and reclined 
upon it. When he stepped out with his left 
foot his body revolved, so that his back was 
presented to me, and the head was jerked on 
| to the right shoulder. I noticed that he never 
hold his head upright, sometimes it dropped 
' on his breast, and once I saw it drop back- 
! wards. The impression foroed itself on me 
j that just thus would a man wplk who had his 
j nock and legs broken, if by any means the 
i possibility wero afforded him to attempt a 
promenade. 

44 llow far to Arnoliffe P ” I asked ; but he 
vouchsafed no answer. I tried another ques- 
tion or two, but could obtain no reply. I 
lost my temper and laid my hand on his 
shoulder, to draw his attention to what I was 
inquiring, but with a wriggle he glided from 
under my hand, and hobbled on before ms. 

I had no resource but to follow him. He 
kept ahead of me, and seemed determined 
[ not to enter into oonvorsation, yet I offered 
him half-a-crown if he would give me the 
information I desired to obtain. I was pus- 
sled with my strange companion, and folt 
somewhat uneasy. I felt that he was a bit 
“ uncanny ” both in his appearance and in his 
mannor. 

Presently we came near water, as I judged 
by the sound, which was that of a beck mur- 
muring among stones. On went my conduc- 
tor, following the water-oonrse, and so rapidly 
that I had difficulty in keeping up with him. 
When he leaped on a stone, or scrambled up 
a turf humfoook so os to stand against the 
horison, where a feeble light still lingered, I 
could distinguish the horrible contortions of 
his body, and the sight invariably heightened 
my uneasiness. 

Suddenly I missed him ! 

I called,— but there was no reply 1 I stood 
stUl and listened, but beard nothing save the 
bubbling of the stream, add away the 

to-whoo ! of an owl. 

Noiselessly a bat fluttered poet me, coming * 
instantaneously out of the blackness of fibs 
night, and vanishing baric into St aa instan- 
taneously. 


“ I «ay, you fellow!” hallooed X to the 
vanished guide. 

11 You fellow l” answered the soars of Peni- 
Mat, in a lower key. 

“ To-whoo ! " faintly called the owl. 

“ What do you mean, by deserting me like 
this?" I roared. 

“Like this," muttered the echo. “To- 
whoo I" respon ded the owl. 

“ X must follow the beok," I said, “ that 
will lead me to the river, and the river will 
guide me to some habitation of living man." 

“ Living man," growled the echo. “To- 
whoo ! ’’ sang the owl. 

I stumbled over the water- worn stones, and 
splashed into water. My ankles were scarified, 
my shins bruised ; I narrowly escaped break- 
ing my bones, as I fell again and again. I 
did not dare to leave the stream, lest 1 should 
lose my way. 

Then a nightjar began to hiss from among 
the rocks, and the stream to dash along more 
wildly. The banks rose higher, and I seemed 
to be walking through a railway cutting. I 
looked up, and saw the rugged outline of rook 
and furze on the eastern bank, and on top of 
a huge block stood a distorted human figure. 
It was that of my strange companion. 

Down the slope he came with wriggle and 
jump, he came straight towards me, spread 
out bis arms, — in a moment they were clasped 
round me, and I was lifted from my feet. I 
was so astonished that I made no resistance at 
first, and it was only after he had taken a 
dosen steps with me, and I heard the plash of 
the beck falling into what must be a pot, and 
saw the black yawning hole open before me, 
and felt the man bending as though about to 
leap down it with me in his arms, that I tore 
my right arm loose, and caught at a young 
rowan-tree which leaned over the gulf. 

At the same moment there flashed before 
my eyes the light of a lanthom, the flame 
small and yellow, yet sufficient to illumine 
the face of the bearer — a young woman ; the 
countenance wonderously beautiful, but foil 
of woe unutterable. 

The lanthom pasted across the open mouth 
of the pot. The moment it became visible the 
sons which held ms were unclasped , sad I 
saw the man sink down the abyss, with the 
light reflected from his upturned face. He 
*ent down it not with a whin as a felling 
atone, but slowly, as a man might rink in 
water. Thus I was well able to observe his 
bl an c hed face and wide dilated eyes fined with 
horror on the lanthom flame. 

Having recovered my feet, naturally my 
first imp uls e was to run up the bank, and get 
as for ,as possible from the ugly well into 
which I might have been precipitated. My 


next was to look round for the young woman 
who bore the light. X oould see the lanthom 
at some little distance, but I oould not distin- 
guish the bearer. 

I called to her ; she lifted the light till her 
hand came within its radianoe. A mall 
white hand beckoned me to follow. 

I ran to catch her up, but the faster I pur- 
sued, the swifter glided the flame before me. 
Evidently the bearer did not desire to be over- 
tefcen. When I stopped, she stopped ; when 
I advanced, she moved onwards, always keep- 
ing the same distance ahead of me. So we 
must have proceeded for a couple of miles, 
when suddenly the light went out, and at the 
same instant I became conscious of a small 
farm-house lying before me. 

In less time than it takes mo to write this 
I had entered the enclosure which surrounded 
it, and had rapped hastily at the door. A* 
gaunt moorland farmer opened it, and looked 
at me with surprise. 

“ Can you let me have shelter for a little 
while, and then a guide to AmcliffeP" I 
asked ; “I have lost my way, and havo met 
with a strange adventure, which has some- 
what shaken my nerves." 

“ Sithere, oome here ; sit thee down there," 
he said, pointing to the ingle corner with tho 
stem of his pipe, and then closing and bolting 
tho door he stalked over to the opposite corner 
and sat down on a rocking-chair. He eyed 
me musingly, and smoked steadily without 
making a remark. After having puffed away 
for ten minutes, he shouted at the top of his 
voice, — 

“ (He him a glass of sle, lass." 

“ A’m boune to, lad ! " replied a voice from 
the back kitchen; and looking over my 
shoulder, I noticed that there was a woman in 
the little lean-to back room, “ fettling up " by 
tho light of a rush candle. 

“ Tbou’rt none boune to Arncliffe to-neet P” 
said the man, slowly withdrawing his pipe 
from his mouth. 

“ I am, if you will direct me," I replied ; 
“ for I have a friend there who is expecting 
me, and who will be sorely put out at my 
non-appearance earlier." 

“ Humph 1" He smoked for ten minutes 
more, end irntfl 

“ And what brought thee this road P" 

“ I will tell you," 1 replied ; and then pro- 
ceeded to relate what had happened to me. 
As soon as X mentioned the strange companion 
X W met with, 

“ It*. t'Boefut»U* 1 " Mlle&th. lunar to 
hi* wife, »hO gotten «yut nkto ri ia g falk 

**Wwn X «pok# of the AmL of light, Mm 
w hich the man had and which hid 


I 
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THE BOGGART OF HELLBN-POT. 
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mealed the face of a woman pale and sad 
bending over it, 

“ Weel dope, Peggy ! ” roared the farmer ; 
“ ’tie no but Peggy, wi’ t’ lanthom, lass,” 
— again to his wife. 

“She’s a good’un,” responded the lady 
from the kitchen. 

“Who are the Boggart and Peggy?” I 
1 asked; “they seem to be intimate acquaint- 
ances of yours.” 

The great Yorkshireman did not answer, 
but whiffed away with his dreamy eyes fixed 
on the fire. 

' “ So t’ Boggart thout to ha’ hugged thee 

doun Pothoilel" Then he laughed. “I 
| reckon,” mused he again, “ I reckon he wore 
| a bit flayod to see Peggy come anent him 
i that road r ’ 

i “ I wish,” said I, “ that 3 r ou would tell me 
all about him and her.” 

. “ So I will, lad, bi’m’bye, if thou’rt boune 

, to Arnoliffe to neot.” He looked up at me. 

| “ We can gie thee a bed if thou likes ; it's no 

I but a poor one, but it's none so bad, eh, 

| lass P” The last two words were shouted to 
j his wife. 

“ Ay, ay,” she replied, from the kitchen. 

“Thank you very kindly,” said I; “if it 
were not for my friend at Arncliffe, I would 
accept your offer with alacrity; but, as it 
happens, 1 must return there to-night.” 

“ Gie us a leet, lass!” called the man, 

I knocking the ashes from his pipe, rising and 
taking down a lanthom. 

The good woman lighted the candle for 
him, and the great Yorkshireman shut the 
lanthom door, took up his cap, and said to 
me, — 

“ Now, if thou’rt bonne to come, come on.” 

I rose and followed him. He led the way, 
and as we walked towards Arncliffe, he told 
me the following tale : — 

“Some hundred years ago there lived a 
young woman in a cottage, near Kettlewell. 
▲ strange man came into the neighbourhood, 
gained her affections, and maivied her. They 
settled at the little farm in which my guide 
now resided. They had not lived a twelve- 
month together before the oonstables entered 
the house one evening, and took the man up 
on the charge of bigamy. He had a wife and 
fondly living at Bolton, in La ncashire. As 
they were oarrying him off, he broke from 
them and Bed over the moors, and was never 
retaken. By some it was supposed that he 
had escaped to America, but by others that 
he had foUen into one of the pots, and had 
perished. His poor second wifi, heart-broken, 
wandered all that night searching for him, 
•ad waa tend deed on the side m Peaigent 
nut meaning* And they say,” added my 


guide, in a low voioe, “ that she seeks him 
still ; and when she’s gotten him, she’ll tak* 
him before the throne of God to be sentenced 
for having ruined her happiness, and been the 
cause of her death. That’s why he’s so 
flayed (afraid) of meeting wi' she, and sma’ 
blame to him.” 

“ So you think the wretohed man perished 
in one of the pots P ” 

“ I reckon he did. And he’ll never have 
rest till his bones are laid i’t’ churchyard, and 
that’ll never be.” 

“Farmer,” said I, after a pause; “have 
you plenty of rope about your house ? ” 

He grunted an assent. 

“ Then I will descend the pot to-morrow.” 

I am sorry to state here that my companion 
was so completely thrown off his balance by 
this announcement that he swore. 

“ Shall you have time to assist me P ” I 
asked. 

“ I’m none particular thronged,” he replied. 

“Some additional help will be needed,” I 
continued ; “ if you have a w ork man or two 
disposed to earn a day’s wage by being useful 
to me, bid them be ready with all that is re- 
quisite at the mouth of the pot to-morrow.” 

“Ay! If we can addle us a bit ’brass 
that road,” responded the former, “we're 
t’ chaps for thee. But I reckon thou’rt no 
but making gam’ o’ me.” 

“I am not, indeed,” I replied; “get plenty 
of rope ready, and a stout pole laid across the 
mouth of the hole, and I will go down to- 
morrow.” 

I was as good as my word. Keene accom- 
panied me next day to the little form, and 
there we found half-a-dozen men with ropes 
and windlass ready to assist in the exploit. 

As the sun was shining, I felt no fear what- 
ever, and I laughed and chatted whilst a belt 
was strapped round my waist, another under 
my arms, and the cord passed beneath them* 
Before descending I took up my geologioal 
bag, and slung it round my neck; I also 
picked up my hammer. 

“ You may be sure I shall find some mag-' 
nifioent stalactites down there,” said I. 

“Are you ready?” asked Keene. I sat ftt 
the edge of the gulf, under the mountain ash, 
to which I had dung for lift the night before, 
I directed my eyes downwards, and saw the 
little stream lose itself in spray after a leap or 
two. How awfully black the abyss Seemed 1 
“Now, then!” I slipped down, an d the 
windlass was slowly unwound. GKkk, Click, 
oliok 1 I heard each sound of the crank as I 
descended. The air about me Was odd and 
damp. Beautiful ferns mdbnosses flourished 
on every ledge ; pnecd^f however, X got 
beyond the font son s. X ires In darkness; 
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the spray of the felling stream was so finely 
comminuted that it was more like mist than * 
spray, The walls of the pot were green with i 
lichen, send now I was below the region of 
Tnonnmfi Here, on a little patch of moist Afar- i 
crania polymorpha I found a poor butterfly, c 
the common Meadow Brown. It had probably 
fluttered some way down the chasm in the ] 
giddiness of the moment, its wings had been 1 
dogged with spray, and it had been carried ' i 
lower and lower, till at last it hod alighted, i 
dripping and chilled, without hope of seeing i 
sunlight again, on a small ledge covered with ( 
lichen. 1 rescued the poor insect, and put it ] 
inside my hat. I began to swing like a pen- | 
dulum, and at one time had some difficulty \ 
in preventing myself from striking the rocky 1 
sides. I could not see the walls now ; I could < 
not hear the dick oi^tho windlass. All below < 
Was perfectly black ; not a sign of a bottom ; f 
but white terraces, covered with stalagmite, i 
gleamed up round the well-like ribs, catching ' 
a little light from above. With my h&mmor t 
I broke off a large mass of deposit formed by i 
the droppings of water largely impregnated 1 
with lime. It whizzed down, but still 1 heard ! i 
no final splash. I shouted — only faintly, as i 
the pressure on my lungs from the belt pre- 1 i 
vented my using my voice to its full extent, | 
but the whole well seemed alive with echoes. 

1 tried to turn my head and look up at the 
dry, but I was unable. The darkness and 
chill began to tell upon me, and an agonising 
cramp contracted my legs. However, I 
managed to place my feet upon a ledge, and 
to stand up. Those working the windlass , 
feeling that the strain was off the rope, let out 
no more. When the cramp left me I cast , 
myself off again, and dropped below the ledge. I 
After a while I began to hear a sound of 
falling water, and in a few minutes passed an 
opening in the side of the pit, out of which 
gushed an underground stream and precipi- 
tated itself down the chasm. 

Now I became conscious of a broad ledge 
of rock extending considerably out into the 
Well, and contracting its size ; something lay 
upon it— fragments of broken stalactites and 
stalagmites, I fancied ; what they were I could 
not distinguish, especially as, at the same 
moment that I saw them, I peroeived some- 
thing black rising towards me. In one seoond 
I saw the fhoe of the Boggart flash up at me 
full of hideous triumph, and I felt the grip of 
his arms about my waist Nest moment I 
loth ell consciousness. 

When I came to myself I wot lying in the 
ra wnehttie on the slope above the pot— HeUen, 
or Hull-pot it its ran*— with Keene end the 
tamer bending anxiously over me. 
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“ I am all right,’ 1 said I, in a low voice; 
and in a oouple of minutes I was sufficiently 
recovered to sit up. 

I took off my hat, and away flew the butter- 
fly I bad rescued, oblivious of the hours of 
darkness and misery it had passed through. 

“Did you roach the bottom?” asked 
Koene. I shook my head. 

“We let out all the rope we had,” said 
my friend, “ and then we pulled up again, and 
found you at the end in a dead faint. I see 
you have not been idle,” be added, lifting my 
geological bag ; “ full of stalactites, I sup- 
pose,” and as be shook it, the contents rattled. 

“ No,” said I ; “ I put nothing into it.” 

“ Then how comes it filled ? ” he asked ; 
“ why 1 halloo ! what have we hero ? ” and he 
emptied out of it a heap of human bones and 
a shattered skull. Hoto they got into the 
sack 1 shall never know. The remains were, 
very old, and were encrusted with stalagmite. 
They lie now in Horton churchyard. 1 believe 

the Boggart has not been seen since. 

• * • • # 

For a considerable time, during our walk 
from Malham Tarn to Settle, 1 had been 
silent. Keene could endure it no longer, and 
at last exclaimed, “ Really this is intolerable I 
You have been in a brown study for the last 
half-hour without speaking a word. A penny 
for your thoughts ! ” 

“To tell you the truth, 1 I replied; “I 
have been thinking over what might have 
happened i / you had fallen lame at Amdiffo, 
if I had gone on a geological walk without 
you, and had lost my way on Penigent, and 
had fallen in with a Boggart, who tried to pre- 
cipitate me down a pot, and if I had been 
rescued by an ignis fatuus, and had finally 
descended the pot and brought up the Boggart’s 
bones?” 

Mr. Keene stared at mo with amazement. 
I then related to him what I have just related 
to you, good reader, and I concluded with the 
observation, “All this, you know, might have 
happened, but unfortunately it didn't . You 
have had my thoughts, so hand me your 
penny.” 8. B. G. 

THE GRAYLING. 

This extremely beautiful fresh-water fish 
is not so common os moot of the other species 
found in our lakes and rivers, end indeed, 
without a great stretch of the imagination, 
it may be said to be the most rare of all. 

Gear shallow streams, interspersed with 
deep pools here and these, ere the favourite 
haunt* of the grayling j euoh streams, for ex- 
ample, as those of Derbyshire, which abound 
wflhtheee fish; and meet of the oonditto rae 
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indispensable to the existence of trout are 
likewise sp to the existence of grayling. 

The grayling takes its name, as may be 
conjectured,' from its beautiful leaden -grey 
oolour. It is generally of a uniform ash tint, 
so delicate os scarcely to be described correctly 
in so many words. When freshly caught this 
tint has a varying hue, very similar to a lady’s 
silver-grey poplin, and, though the grayling 
certainly has not the “ taking ” beauty of the 
trout, it is to my thinking a more elegant 
fish, and so would say all who prefer tho 
brown pencillings of tbe pheasant to the gaudy 
plumago of tho poacock. Grayling are ex- 
ceedingly shy fish, and it needs both skill and 
caution for the angler to fill liis creel with 
them. They are far more wary fish than 
trout, and have more discrimination in their 
choice of food. Trout will take flies, minnows, 
gudgeons, grasshoppers, worms, and other 
miscellaneous food, whoroas the grayling is 
ossontially u “fly-fish,” and, though occa- 
sionally taken with a worm, is more frequently 
caught with a fly. Jt is, like the trout, 
inordinately fond of May-flios during the brief 
season of thoir continuance ; but I am inclined 
to think that tho favourite food of the grayling 
is the stone-fly. Such is my experience, 
though I admit that, in many years’ study of 
fish and tislung, I have noglected the grayling 
more thau auy other fish. In tho winter, 
when flies aro not to be obtained, grayling 
feed upon river grubs, such as the larvro of 
the caddis worm. They are choice fish for 
the table, and in taste, as well as appearance, 
very closely resemble the grey mullet, in my 
opinion. They are often to be seen on the 
Loudon fish-stalls, and fetch a fair price. 
They may be either stewed in wine, carp 
fashion, or boiled and served with barberry 
sauco. In stewing grayling white wine should 
be used (Madeira is the best), whereas for carp 
port or burgundy is the wine mostly preferred. 
Large grayling are very nice stuffed with a 
veal stuffing, as haddock are stuffed, and then 
baked. Fresh butter is put over thorn to keep 
them from burning, and when done, any 
brown gravy (to which is added a table- 
spoonful of good white winq) may be poured 
over them* 

Grayling of late yean have beoome scarce, 
as have many other fresh- water fish; but 
they aro now coming into favourable notion 
•gain, and are more plentiful, owing to the 
praiseworthy efforts of “Tbs Thames Angling 
Pres erv ation Society , 11 who have, I believe, 
turned a great quantity of artificially- bred fish 
into the Thames Lately we all heard in the 
public prints of a roach caught at West* 
miftefcer, and pre se nt ed to Sir John Thwaites, 
m Cbmmm of the Metropolitan .Board of 


Works. This is proof positive that the con- 
dition of our chief river is greatly ameliorated, 
and if the improvements oontinue, it may be 
hoped we shall experience a recurrence of 
those times when fish was so plentiful that it 
was usual for servants and apprentices to 
stipulate that they should not “be dined ” 
upon it more than three times a week. 

I believe that the grayling does not, like 
the trout and salmon, spawn in autumn, but 
in spring. However, it is possible that on 
this point I may be in error, as I have not 
given this fish so much attention as I have 
given most others. Still, I can confidently 
recommend the grayling to all who study 
practically the “ science ” of fishing (for a 
science it is) as a subjoct worthy of the highest 
consideration. Astley H. BALDWIN. 


“ CONSULS PLANCO.” 

Consuls Planco ; I was youngi 
Struggling hard with the Latin tongue. 

And conjugating 44 Amo ” — 

Loving tho cane (of sugar), true ! 

Also dreading the lithe bamboo. 

But neither deaf nor lame — “ oh ! ” 

Consult) Flan co ; year fifteen, 

Then May’s green leaves were really green, 
June suns wero vastly brighter ; 

Ay ! and the peaches were juicier far, 

And large as the modern moon each star, 
While Summer days were lighter. 

Consule Planco ; friends wero true, 

Never ignoring their I 0 U, 

When dawned the gloomy pay-day. 

Then hand and heart went still together. 

Came sunshine or oamo stormy weather; 

But now ’tin different,— Heyday ! 

Consule Plunoo ; such cravats, 

Broad -brimmed, Brummelly, bell-shaped hats, 
Huge watoh-soals, hung in tassels, — 

And great respect for Regent George, 

At Lord Mayor's feast, or civic gorge, 

As fitted loyal vassals. 

No telegraphs with restless wives. 

Ten per cent less at least of first 
Those railways all unknown. 

Coaches then kept your friends aloof, 

When England, free from Bony's hoof, 

Had propped the Bourbon's throne. 

Consule Planco ; forty yean 
Binoe first 1 stood among my peers, 

All armed with wig and gown 5 
And shuddered at the cat-like eyes 
Of Baron Garrow, whose surprise 
Boon darkened to a frown. 

Console Planco ; yean ago 
My beardless cheeks were ell egknr. 

Asking a »mpU fwntfew. 

Many questions 1 have eeked sinoe then. 

And many answers from proud men 
Have caused me ihdlgeettai. 
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Ooniule Pknco; youth ia gone, 

But hare I am, atall lingering on, 

Though Oorrow*» called away ; 

And ahe who a&id that neotaxed “ Tee ** 

Is loot to me beyond redrew, 

Till Beaunection Day. 

Walter Tsornbert. 


TWO DAYS AT BAVENNA. 

« our ears assailed by 
the hoarse croaking of in- 
numerable frogs, our eyes 
amused with incessant 
flights of fire-flies, dotted 
hero and there in the dark atmosphere, as 
if all the smaller stars had descended from 
their heavenly home to take a gambol over 
the sleeping earth. The hearts of my com- 
panion and myself beat high as we ap- 
proached this city of the dead ; intent upon 
ancient ecclesiastical lore, we felt, we hoped, 
we knew that something very great and very 
attractive lay before us; and when wo rattled 
through the dark deserted streets, and drove 
np to the quiet door of that unassuming inn, 
the Spada d’Oro, we were prepared to put 
np with every inconvenience, calling it de- 
lightful, could we only take our fill of all the 
antiquarian and historical wealth spread out 
in such profusion before us. 

Of course we could see nothing, hut that 
did not matter : we thought the more ; and 
at last we thought, how very hungry we were. 
The fat little padrone, a most interesting ex- 
ample of that lovable race, the Italian hotel- 
keepers, conducted us, with many bows, to 
the common room, where we sapped at one 
end of the table, the other end being occupied 
by a person more conspicuous for his large 
appetite then his good manners. There was 
no private sitting-room, and we were there- 
fore able to study native customs, which did 
not impress us favourably in this single in- 
stance, thmigh, had our experience been on a 
larger scale, we might possibly have been 
more fortunate. 

Our first view by the morning's light was 
nothing particular — a narrow street, with in- 
significant buildings oppoeite-~but we Were 
not disappointed, well knowing what a trea- 
sury of antiquities awaited ns dose at hand. 

We went first to the oaihedral ; but to our 
disappointment it was looked np, aooord mg to 


the custom here, after the early morning ser- 
vices. The exterior is modem-looking and 
uninteresting enough, the only ancient part 
being the round brick campanile, a peculiar 
feature of these churches. Just across the 
street is the ancient Baptistery, a heavy octa- 
gon building of the fifth oentury, with an 
upper and lower row of arches and columns. 
The interior is covered with splendid mosaics, 
that in the cupola representing the baptism of 
our Lord, the apostles in white togas ranged 
round the dome. The Saviour is represented 
np to his waist in the river, the body faintly 
shown under the water. St. John is on the 
bank pouring the water over him, and another 
figure stands in tho river. Flowers are re- 
presented in various parts, and altogother the 
mosaic is very interesting and superior to those 
in Borne, the tall figures and flowing drapery 
being beautifully designed and hill of majesty 
In the middle is a large font for immersion, 
built of slabs of marble and red porphyry, 
with a space for the priest to stand. This 
building was repaired iii 451 by Bishop Neo. 
The present floor is two feet above the base 
of the columns. There are four semicircular 
recesses, used as chapels, but these appear to 
be of modern date, and have modem mosaics 
over them. 

The archbishop's palace is very near, and 
1 we went into it, hoping to see the ancient 
private chapel built and used by St. Peter 
Ohrysologus in the fifth century. We were 
{ not disappointed; but were courteously re- 
| ceived, and allowed to inspect it as much as 
wo pleased. A private chapel of the fifth cen- 
tury is too interesting to be passed over with 
a cursory notice, so I shall be rather minute 
in my description. 

| _ J The present altar 

I B I h is evidently not the 

I I ancient one, and it 

4 | | is probable that the 

I * " • A chapel ended at the 

— dotted line A, 

r A thereby forming a 

I Greek cross, and 

P ' B I the part B is a 
(£T' J t modem addition. 

_ There is a mosaic 

I of the Virgin, 

0 standing, with 

bands extended in 

prayer over the 
ugly modem altar, and the woids Santa Maria 
over it in mosaic ; a mosaic of our Lord at b , 
with cruciform nimbus, and bearing a cross in 
his right head, which rests on his bade; mosaics 
over B, with sundry patterns and ducks, 4bo., 
very like these in St. Constantin, near St Ag- 
nese Foon le Mura at Borne ; them are much 
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reputed with plaster, painted like mosaic. 
The part above A is not mosaic, but painted ; 
and below . A are medallions. The centre 
one here, viz., our Lord, with long brown 
hair on his shoulders and cruciform nimbus, 
is the same os the centre over 0, E, and D, 
with three of the apostles each side at C, and 
three each side at A. Each side of E are 
three virgins, viz., St. Euphemia, St. Eugenia, 
St. Cecilia, St. Daria, St. Perpetua, St. 
Felieitas ; each side of D, St. Sebastian, 
St. Fabian, and St. Damian, St. Cosianus, 
Chrysogonus, and Ghryuanthus. Here the 
old Christian device of the A and u are 

reversed thus: — ' A 

The centre of the floor is of red and green 
porphyry, beautifully inlaid very like the oolo- 
brated Alexandrine work, but not quite so fine. 
The more ancient part of the chapel, viz., that 
forming the Greek cross, has a groined roof, 
with angels in white in mosaic, and symbols of 
the four evangelists. St. Mark is a black man 
with a long beard, his right arm over his back 
and his left holding a book, with eagle's daws 
instead of hands ; the other three with books. 
The walls are lined with plain slabs of marble, 
and small J hurt-dc-lia in rod porphyry adorn 
the pavement. Altogether this oratory is a 
perfect little gem, and worthy of the most 
minute inspection. 

We went up anothor staircase, and were 
shown the archbishop's library by a very polite 
old gentleman in black, who refused a foe — 
rather a strange thing in Italy. Here we saw 
the celebrated papyrus bull of the seventh 
century, and a number of manuscripts of 
the ninth century relating to the Eavenna 
churches, and also a great quantity of other 
papers in the smallest and neatest hand* 
writing imaginable. 

The church of St Vitale was our next at* 
traction. It is a fine octagonal church* said 
to have been oopied from St. Sophia at Con- 
stantinople, and to have supplied Charlemagne 
with ideas for the cathedral at Aix-la-Ghapelle. 
Its chancel and apse have very rich and grand 
mosaics. On one side of the ohanoel we have 
01d*Testament subjects; on the other, scenes 
from the New Testament. MeLohisedeo offering 
up the holy Eucharist is very striking. The 
altar, on four oolumns, is oovered with a oho* 
eoiate-ookmred doth hanging in folds to near 
the ground; over this a linen cover hangs in 
folds, hut oould not he square as the corners do 
not oomo below the aides ; it comes half-way 
down, and is fringed at the bottom, and also 
emtaridetiedmoalooi*. The ohalioe, like those 
engraved in the Roman Catacombs, is a goblet 
With two handles. The kang-priest holds a 
mil loaf in his head, and two others arson 


the altar. This, then, represents an altar of 
547, when the church was consecrated by St. 

In the tribune is a representation of the 
Emperor J ustinian with his lords, giving holy 
gifts to St. Maximian and his clergy. Jus- 
tinian is in a rich dress, with mantle fastened 
with a fibula over the right shoulder. The 
clergy are in long white garments, exactly like 
our surplices, only with black embroidery. 
Opposite is a mosaic of the Empress Theodora 
with her gifts, and attended by her ladies. 
These figures have all long noses and large 
eyebrowB, and are all standing stiff, and very 
inferior as works of art to those in the bap- 
tistery one hundred years earlier. 

In the cupola is a large mosaic of our Lord 
and four saints. The bases of the oolumns are 
three feet throe inches below the present pave- 
ment, and stand in the water. The former 
great entranoe, now closed up, has three arches 
and two Corinthian oolumns. The chapel of 
the Blessed Sacrament is a modern excresoenoe, 
and has a gilt ciborium by Michael Angelo. 

This church has fourteen columns with By- 
zantine capitals, but the interior is murdered 
with vulgar, tawdry, modem painting. There 
are two good pictures, Gessi’s 4 ‘St. Benedict,” 
and “The Assumption of St. Gertrude,” by 
A. Barbiani. 

Outside is the sarcophagus of the exarch 
Isaac, with a rudo bas-relief of the Adoration 
of the Magi, who are represented in Phrygian 
caps and cloaks. 

Not far away is the tomb of Galla Plaoida, 
the wife of Constantine HI. It is a church in 
the form of a Latin cross, and roofed inside 
with moaaios. The tomb itself is a huge rough 
sarcophagus, formerly oovered with plates of 
silver, and in this she was plaoed sitting up- 
right in her imperial robes. A hole pierced 
through the side of the tomb onoe upon a time 
gave tixe curious spectator a splendid view of 
the defunct empress in her decayed grandeur ; 
but, alas ! of late years some mischievous boys 
put a candle through the hole, and Galla 
Placida’s mortal remains were soon reduoed to 
ashes. Before the sarcophagus is a s m a ll 
altar, formerly the high altar of St Vitale. 
The sarcophagi of Honorius her brother, and 
of Oonstantius HI., stand on each ride, but are 
much smaller than those of her majesty. The 
mosaics in thia curious building resemble those 
of the baptistery much more than those of St 
Vitsle. 

To change the soene and eee a little of the 
surrounding country we drove out of the city 
by the Porta Serrata, and were struck with tip 
quaint aspeot the town presented, owing to the 
leaning towers, which give one the idea of un- 
bound foundations. The tower of St Giovanni 
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is round, frith pointed roof and round-headed 
windows— a window 1 of four lights being at the 
top, below this one of three lights, below this 
again, one of two. Some distance from the 
town, along a flat road (but all roads here are 
flat), and in a melancholy marsh, lies the once 
magnificent tomb of Theodoric, tho Arian, 
King of the Goths. The idea is evidently 



King Theodoric'* Tomb. 


copied from Hadrian's tomb. It is a decagon 
of marble with a gallery round it, and has an 
upper and a lower chamber ; in the former, 
some say, the body was placed, others that it 
rested on the summit of the roof; the lower 
chamber is now full of water. The gallory had J 
once a row of columns. Of little avail was 
his Gothic majesty's desire for a magnificent 
resting-place; when the orthodox party re- 
turned to power they scattered his Arian bones 1 
to the winds. The roof is one block of marble, 1 
said to weigh 200 tons, and the stono has the 
appearance *of white wax. One would think 
this wonderful building must have been 
founded in a moat, for the bottom is twelve or 
fourteen foet below the fields around. The 
place is kept by a- good-looking, intelligent 
man, who, though evidently wondering at our 
minute inspection of his lion, was more patient 
and obliging than most Italians in charge of 
like curiosities. It was growing Into when 
we left this desolate abode, and returning to 
the town we sought the remains of King 
Theodoric' a Palace: but nothing could we fin? 
but an outer wall and a few columns. 

Bt Apdlinare Nuovo, to which we next 
turned our stops, is a grand basilica with im- 


mense nave and narrow aisles, with arches 
and columns. All along the nave above the 
arches on each side is a long mosaic, on the 
right Theodorio’s Palace, and twenty-five 
saints in white, with crowns, receiving our 
Lord’s blessing. On the left, the magi pre- 
senting their offerings, with a whole train of 
virgins behind them. They are peculiarly 
grand and impressive; dato, sixth century. 
Nothing can be more majestic than the v&Ht 
and somewhat bain interior of an ancient 
basilica ; but unfortunately, wben money has 
been forthcoming for tho purpose, those inte- 
resting relics of the past have often been 
thoroughly spoilt. Hoofs have been daubed 
and gilded in vile taste, round columns cased 
in square piers ; chapels knocked out at tho 
sides, and ugly chancels substituted for ancient 
apses. Happily at Havonna, more fortunate 
than Home, money has boon wanting, oopso- 
quently these barbarisms havo seldom been 
perpetrated ; but at 8. Apollinare some modem 
chapels have been built out, some clerestory 
windows have been filled up, and it is proba- 
ble that an apse once stood in the place of tho 
present chancel. This church possesses an 
ancient Benedictine chair and on interesting 
ambone. 

St. Giovanni Evangelista was founded by 
Galla Placida in 414 , in fulfilment of a vow 
mode during a stonn at sea. It has a beau- 
tiful 1 2th-oentury door of early Gothic work. 
It is a whitewashed basilica, with navo much 
altered. Of its ancient part the marble co- 
lumns, capitals, and imposts with crosses on 
them, alone are visible. The remains of a 
mosaic pavement, once in front of the high 
altar, are placed against the wall at the east 
end of the north transept. These pieces of 
mosaio are all of stone, whereas the wall 
mosaics are of paste, or composition, like the 
modern Homan ones. These are very roughly 
executed, exactly liko a child's drawings on a 
slate ; the subjects are a martyrdom, soldiers, 
castles, animals, a bishop giving his benedio- 
tion, ships at sea, soldiers with pointed shields 
throwing darts ; armour, chain or seals ; a 
virgin with a palm-branch, and a lady giving 
a bunch of flowers to a man. The colours at# 
merely blaok and whits. 

St. Spirito, or St. Theodore, was built in 
the sixth century for the Arian bishops, and 
afterwards consecrated by Bt. Agnellus for 
orthodox worship. It is a small basilica, with 
nave divided from aisles by eight columns on 
each ride, and a tribune. The chapels on ths 
north side appear to be recent. This most in* 
terestmg thing in this church is ths marble 
ambone, or pulpit, whence the lessons wars 
read. It is a beautiful example of the aarifint 
ambone, end is open at both ends, and stands 
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upon an octangular white marble column ; a 
little drawing of it is given os initial letter to 
this paper.- St. Maria de Oosmedia, close by, 
was built by Theodoric for the baptistery to 
bis Arian cathedral, now St. Apollinaro Nuovo. 
It is small, and, like all anoient baptisteries, 
octagonal, in allusion to eight, the number of 
regeneration, being one more than seven, the 
number of creation. It was decorated with 
mosaics after its conversion to Catholic pur- 
poses in tho sixth century. One subject is our 
Lord’s baptism, and here the river Jordan is 
represented as flowing from tho urn of a river 
god. These early mosaics seem often to show 
the influence of heathen mythology. 

By this time we had taken in as much 
mental food os we could possibly digest; 
darkness had succeodod tho rapidly-fleeting 
twilight, and we rotumed to the somowha t 
rough fare of tho Bpada d’Oro, pretty well 
exhausted in mind and body. 

The next day wo began our peregrinations 
with redoubled energy, our first point being 
tho Duomo. This is disappointing ; it is quite 
modem and painted white, with heavy arcades. 
In tho chnpol of the Blossod Sacrament is 
Guido’s fine picture of 4 4 Tho Fall of Manna ; ” 
the manna is showered down by two beautiful 
little angels. In the sacristy there is an ivory 
chain of St. Max on tins beautifully carved, and 
a handsome gilt cross ; date 1 36G. St. Apol- 
linaris is represented on it with tho neat little 
fourtoonth-oentury mitre and loose chasuble of 
the same period. An ancient calendar, or 
way to find Easter, is cut on the wall. Over 
a door in the churoh is a fresco, by Guido, 
representing Elijah fed by tho angel. Bononi's 
picture of 44 The Banquet of Ahasuerus,” is in 
this churoh. Au ancient stone altar oovere 
the tomb of St. Maximinian. The tombs of St. 
Rinaldo and of the Confessor of Galla Plaoida 
are heavy sarcophagi. There is a very in- 
teresting ancient pulpit in two parts, built 
into the wall ; it is about nine feet high, and 
has rows of animals on it in the following 
order; — 1 . riieep; 2. peacocks; 2. stags; 
4 * doves ; 5 . ducks ; 6 . fish. Probably it has 
some symbolical meaning. Near the altar is a 
•Over processional cross of the sixth century. 
Hass was going on, celebrated with fiaoe to 
the nave in the pontifical manner ; so we re- 
turned about half-past eleven, after our visit 
to the Academy, & order to examine it closely 
and take drawings of it. It is of wood, covered 
with small silver plates, eaoh plate being a 
round medallion with a portrait of a saint on 
it. In the centre is a much larger medallion, 
having on one aide the Virgin, on the other 
the Saviour. It is one of the most interesting 
j hlngs i n Ravenna, and amply repays a minute 


We were much pleased with the politeness 
of the clergy in this cathedral ; they allowed 
us to take the cross into our own to 

draw it, and examine it at our leisure. 

The Acadomy of Fine Arts contains a great 
many pictures in the Byzantine style, but has 
not a first-rato collection. We remarked a 
Crucifixion, designed by Michael Angelo and 
executed by Daniel de Voltorra. The figure 
has the muscle of a prize-fighter. There is a 
fine mosaic pavement, found at St. Apollinaro, 
in Classe ; a small collection of armour, and a 
number of oasts of the best statues. 

The Tomb of Dante is a little domod build- 
ing in very bad taste. It was under repair, 
but we looked in and saw a bas-relief portrait 
of him. The house occupied by Lord Byron, 
very near it, is an ugly building, and was then 
an inn. 

The church of St. Franoesco close by is a 
white-washed basilica. In it is a fourth-cen- 
tury altar, a picture of the Madonn a and 
Child, by S&ochi di Imola, and some curious 
Gothic tombs of Ostasio di Polenta g. 
Alfieri, placed upright in the wall. 

The church of St. Niccolo has a very wide 
span of roof, and is not dividod by columns 
or aroados. There is a fine picture of a 
Virgin and Child, with St. Monica by Fronti, 
and some remains of old frescoes. 

St. Romu&ldo, a suppressed monastery, is 
close to it. It is a white church, with a 
cupola painted by Barbiani. There is a 
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panting of fit B o mn aldo, by Qrwoi&o ; «&4 
88. Smrua *nd Butboloumu, by FnaaMJ 
ebini; a fit ftrigmad u m uttt. aid 
patting ante, on ft* head «t aaoithar. ▲ 
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aide Hie refectory. In the refectory is a large , 
freeoo of the Marriage at Cana in Galilee, by 
Luca di Longhi, much injured. 

We kept the beet and most interesting 
fthg till the last Bt. Apollinare m Clause, 
one of the grandest basilicas in the world. 
Glass® was in ancient days the seaport quarter 
of Bavenna, Now the sea is quite four 
miles off. 

We drove out two miles along a flat road to 
this most interesting and affecting relic of 
im&BPt Christianity. A long, large building, 
with apse and round gtsnd ing all 

ahm Si fts wide flat oonntry, with the long 


shay an the wide flat oonntry, with the long | 
low line of the pine forest in the distance. It is 
built of brick. The interior is very imposing : 
a wide nave, narrow aisles, columns showing 
their bases, as fortunately the water has not 
risen here, a grand apes, and most interesting 
mosaics ; on one side in the apse, Melchiee- 
dee is r ep resented sacrificing behind an altar, 
with a loose white doth embroidered with 
Week over it. The altar ha* four hugs, and 
is of atone, Meldrisedse has the traditional 
a pp earance of Our Lord, and is d r e s ssd in 
purple cope and white tunic. Beholds in his 
Ijfokd a smell loaf, not un&e those sold m 


ItfUkd a smell loaf, not unl&e those told m 
foe shops now. On the altar near him era 
hm similar lotni. one marked w i t h a cross. 
A Jarg* two-handled vase, just tike foe Be- 


man vases in the Oatafombe, stands before 
him on the altar. On the left of the altar is | 
Abel presenting a lamb, on the right is 
Abraham pushing forward bis son. The 
whole appears allegorical of foe Eucharist 
The opposite side has a large mosaic of the 
Emperor Constantino* Pogoncrtus giving A 
charter of privileges to Bishop Separator. 
There are many other beantifol mosaics, but 
these are foe principal. In foe church are 
eight heavy sarcophagi, tombs of prelates, 
which were formerly in foe atrium of foe 
i church. The site of this ancient handsome 
forecourt is now occupied by a deser te d end 
ruined bouse, which seems to have been a 
monastery. A melancholy, pale Franciscan 
showed us over this mori ^terdlting ohurdh, 
and his brown frock and rough rope girdle 
harmonised well with its deserted fmndeufc 
He gave us some fir-cones ftrito foe foaMtahefl 
Bayonne forest, and we premised to plant 
them in our distant home. We took drawing* 
of foe objects most interesting toNw, and then 
drove to foe Spade to dinner, as we had to start 
by train back to Bologna. There is Bfittfr to 
•ay about our four hours 1 journey , as most* 
it took place in the dark, and between ten shd 
eleven we were again in mug quartern at fob 
ieusgiiiio 
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BT & ARTHUR ARNOLD, AUTHOR OF “ RALPH, ' Ac. 


CH APTER XI. 14 THE WOMAN Z LOVE, AJIE 
THE WOMA1T WHO LOVES ME.” 

XJT it was only Edward’s 
intense craving for 
sympathy that gave 
him this impulse ; in 
a moment he reflected 
that it would be dis- 
honourable and re- 
pugnant to his own 
pride to make pro- 
posals in this hour 
of his misfortunes. 

I suppose you have heard 
that I am going to leave 
Hever, Miss Dunman ?»• 

Lucy had heard. 

I’m going to London, that refuge 
for the destitute, and if I’d only a 
half-crown in my pocket instead of 
enough to live decently, I might do something 
in the Dick- Whittington line.” 

They laughed together at this view of the 
position. 

14 It’s as well so look at it philosophically, 
you know,” said Edward. 

41 Certainly,” replied Lucy, with enthusiasm 
that was perhaps just a little fictitious ; 44 1 
am sure you will make a name for yourself 
now, and a position far higher than that of the 
Squire of Bingwell.” 

44 You see,” Mies Dunman, I was hoaftihly 
well satisfied with things as they was*.” 

*'Ah! but ought you to be soP That is the 
question.” 

" One can’t help shivering a little at the 
thought of bring turned out into the cold i 
world, but there ere many foe whom the trial ] 
is greeter then for me. But, Mies Dunman, 

I beg you ten thousand pardons for inflicting 
the mention of my troubles on you,” said 
Edward, regaining by an effort hie customary 
bright add hopafal look ; but be oooldn’t i 
maintain it, and his foes foil ae he added, 

44 but one foale so awfully lonely ; it is that 
foaling in my fntuie which l cannot foot 
brvrar.” 

"Oh, W you have troops of friends, and 

dmAS A 4V&HI 1 1 

will IBif g IIW JfWTwB •r®s 

“Emlf I dm’t know that X*fakl 
uti WntlMwlW MillihuM ; 
aofoboglfdgoof my Muitiiutf ” 

4 they would* not be w or thy foe wm m t 


friends, if they were so untrue,” said Lucy, 
warmly. 

44 It is enough for me if you——” As he 
spoke, Edward leaned towards Lucy, with an 
earnest meaning in his eyes which she oould 
scarcely have misread. A momentary blush 
and drooping of her eyes, then they were 
raised, and as he hesitated how to proceed, she 
interrupted him. 

44 Mamma and I will hope to meet you often 
in London ; we are going there, you know, 
very shortly.” 

At this moment a servant entered the room 
and gave Lucy what appeared to be a hurried 
message. 

She rose directly, telling Edward that she 
wsa summoned to her mother’s bed-room, as 
she was suddenly taken unwell; that Lcriy 
Dunman had desired her to make her excuses 
to him. 

44 Good-bye, Miss Dunman.” And he felt 
as he took her hand that never before bed he 
realised his misfortunes. Now itseemed that 
he gave up all his hope of her. 

They exchanged no other word, but Ed- 
ward’s heart was full to bursting ae be re- 
mounted his horse. 

And Lucy ran upstairs to her mother’s room, 
struggling, but in vein, to keep beck terns 
which, oould he but have been aware that they 
flooded those softly eloquent eyes for him, 
would surely have proved an anodyne for any 
trial that he might have to endum 

As Edward rode homewards, he tried every 
argument to arm himself with indifference as 
to the future. But all his oMing thoughts 
found a common centre in Lacy. However , 
hefolt that, suit mast best, the eeaaer he get 
away from Bingwell fo e bet te r. Yet, ww r Ha d 
be must give it a* up, everything about tbs 
plaoe es o mod So have en qu ired a new, er rafo a r 
a value before enkaowu in hfo eyes. He was 

badges, He all foe landmark* which from trim- 
hood were mandated with foe locality of Ida 
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to allow the “ took ” of bar dress to touch the 
floor. UsuaUy it was a little above the ground, 
displaying feet which gave ample security for 
her safe standing. 

Edward was in no mood for talking, but he 
thought he oouldn’t leave the village without 
saying a word of adieu to one who had known 
him so long and so well as the good-humoured 
hostess of the White Horse. So he turned to- 
wards the door. 

Mis. Smiths on had perplexities cm her side. 
She liked Edward in the way that such a 
Woman does regard a popular, handsome, 
generous young squire. In her heart she 
didn't believe that Will was the legitimate 
sou of his father. She oouldn’t believe it be- 
cause it gave to rough, uneducated Will the 
property which seemed to her the natural 
potaowirm of the cultivated, gently-nurtured 
Edward. But then her interests were sadly 
at variance with her predilections. She knew 
that Will was deeply enamoured of Clara, and 
she felt that her niece had only to use her 
charms and her imperious will to advantage 
In order to be the future lady of Hmr 
Court 

She had a profound sense of her own mean- 
ness as Edward approached, but she knew she 
couldn’t, and perhaps if she oould she wouldn't, 
surmount it 

“ I have coma to bid you good-bye, Mrs. 
Smithson,” he said, smiling sadly. 

Her impulse was to tell him to fight it out 
with Will, but she said:— | 

“ Ay, there's ups and downs in the world, 
ain't there; but yer know, Master Ed’ard, 
you'll have the turn for a bit o' good luck 
now. But won't yer come in, air ? " 

His dismounted, and fastening his bridle 
near the doOrway followed her into the par- 
lour. There he found Clara sitting in her 
usual attitude by the fire, and also, as usual, 
with a novel in her hand. 

She turned her dark eyes upon him with a 
natural greeting and yet a deep moving 
glance, inquiring to see how her heart’s hero 
bore his altered fortunes. If all the good 
things that he was about to give up had but 
ftUeu to her, how ftiadly would she have 
thrown them back to him in exchange for one 
word of love! She might nowpoesibly be the 
mistress of Haver Court. She knew that, 
but aha knaw batter still in bar heart of 
hearts that at a word or sign die would follow 
Edward’s fortunes, however dash they might 
be, nor would she ever think die had made 
# mriflee in leaving Will to enjoy without 
her the we a lt h of Haver Court 
Household earns called Mrs. Sorithson away, 
and they were left together. 

"WeB, you see, Miss Oars,” add Edward 


gaily, “ I danced with you the other evening 
under false pretences." 

“ I am sony — ” 

“Sorry— you sorry! Why, what would 
Will say if he heard youP " 

“ I don't care for Will,” Clara pouted, her 
zed lips displaying a beautiful scorn. 

“ But he cares for you," said Edward, in a 
low voioe. 

“ Can I help that P " 

“No; L suppose pretty girls must submit 
to that sort of thing sometimes.” 

“ Mr. Edward," Clara spoke in an unnatural 
voioe, telling of an internal struggle, “ dhy 
do you give way to him so easily r" 

“ Because I think I am only giving him 
his right. I can't claim the merit of doing 
it with much pleasure.” 

“ He is not a gentleman." 

“ Oh ! five thousand a year will make him 
one.” * 

“ Tou don't believe it ; you will always be 
one.” And the girl hung her head and 
blushed at her own boldness. 

“ Thanks. Kind words are pleasant to the 
unfortunate.” 

With her eyes still downcast, Clara said—* 

“ I would give more if I might.” 

It was not the words she spoke so much as 
their tone, so sad and sweet, that moved 
Edward. 

“ Surely there is no proper limit to kind- 
ness.” 

“ Is there not,” she said, stealing a bright 
glanoe at his face, “ between you and me P 
Has the world no rules on the subject P ” 

He marked the quivering of her lipe, the 
subdued passion of her voice. But he thought 
it was excess of pity. 

“ Tou are very, very kind. But my position 
is not so very bad, so pitiable. Besides, I am 
young.” 

“ Pity ! I don't pity you— I— dove— you ! " 

The softly whispered confession broke in- 
voluntarily. She hid her crimsoned foes in 
her hands, through which there came a stifled 
•6b. 

Edward was aniseed and embarrassed. 
Claim lifted her Mushing foot, her bosom 
heaving with excitement. 

“ I know I ought to be adbamsd of myself 
but can you suppose that your sen alone is 
doomed to tins self-tottareP Men may pro- 
claim their feelings and pursue their oldest 
untouched by shame, but we must kfll our 
passion, or— It must kill us.” 

Then her voice, which had rison as it ssroisd 
over the barriers of her self-control, foil again 
to a loving soft nets as the added:— 

“I would so have dene by mine* had pea 
•till boon as you were." 
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Edward knew not what to do, so he did 
thet which perhaps it were better he bed not 
done. He took her band, and gently pressing 
it, stammered*— 

" I bad no— idea of this — you believe me ; 
—do you not P " 

She bad turned away from him, but with- 
out withdrawing her band. There was bitter 
pride in her reply : — 

44 1 never asked your love." 

He dropped her baud. 

44 It is worthless, but I bad none to give." 

44 And I cannot recall mine." Then an- 
other gust of passion swept before it all 
sense of restraint. Her bands hanging low, 
nervously clasped together, she entreated: 

44 Ob! take it; let me love you. I would 

then welcome your misfortunes. Say, 4 Follow < 

___ » »» 

me. 

In the depth of her conscious yet willing self- I 
abasement, she bad overpassed now any sense 
of shame. Yet she made no advance towards 
him, but stood with her bands, as it were, 
fettered ; her bead resting on her breast in a 
posture which seemed to mingle dignity with 
the expectation of a self- convicted criminal. 

Edward was not insensible to her beauty, 
nor unmoved by her love. He oould scarcely 
describe bis sensations. Easy indeed would 
it have been for him to yield to her attrac- 
tions, but that bis eye and his heart were 
full of pictures of another loveliness, and that 
the fresh image of Lucy’s pure and gentle 
beauty stood between him and this witching 
temptress. Clara’s avowal could not of itself 
have inspired disgust. It was too real if it was 
reckless. It was the contrast, with his strong 
love far Lucy, that summoned this unwelcome 
feeling to hu mind. Yet he strove to avoid 
forcing any sense of shame upon Clara. 

44 Miss Smithson," he replied, 41 will you 
accept and respect my confidence P ” 

44 You may trust me," said Clara, making 
no motion but with her lips. 

44 With all my heart and soul then, I 

u Don't tell me— I might hate her. For 
sue, of oourte, there remains only your oon- 
tempt Adieu!" 

Edward was about to protest something, 
hut she swept past him out of the room, 
leaving him nothing to do but to regain his 
hone end resume hie ride homewards at his 
leisure. 

m . mm jul— a f&atx&sol ru r oo uir m ax 
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I* her i bought* for her nieoe's advenes- 
m snfc |ha houtsoe overlooked the of 
bis euddea elevation tqxm Will himself. Will 
CexeribelL and William Frankland we r e wv 


different personages. Will had appsd^L 
reckless and prodigal and a slave $o, every 
caprice of Clara’s, yet with a strongly dp vSw 
loped selfishness which kept him always, 
though only just, upon the brink of danger 
and difficulty. But with the knowledge that 
he was possessed of what seemed tp hpa 
illimitable wealth, all that was worst in Ids 
nature was encouraged. Riches to him .maaxvt 
self-indulgen c e, freedom to steep himself pi 
all the gratifications dearest to his sensuous 
nature. He had cast off, without even the 
consciousness of his debt, the ties that bound 
him to his foster-mother. 

He oouldn’t understand her tears, nor 
appreciate the homely pride with which the 
poor woman feigned to disregard his rejection 
of her sympathy or humble partnership in his 
good fortune. It was not that he felt the 
consciousness of birth and social position 
superior to hers, but that she formed no part 
in his views of the future. He had done with 
her ; if she bothered him with her affection or 
advioe it oould only be because she wanted to 
get money or money’s worth out of him. 
What else oould anybody want of him now P 
Hardest of all it was to him to fancy him- 
self the master of that solemn butler and the 
luscious subterranean treasures of which he 
was the guardian ; to be free to fill the stables 
at Hover with horses, and to have them and 
their grooms at his oommand ; tp wander at 
liberty over the stubbles and through the 
coverts with Thompson, his old epemy, now Ids 
obedient servant, at his heels, — all this was 
intoxioating delight. Often, too, he thought 
of Clara’s sumptuous charms, but quite as 
often with a strange fear of her power over him 
as with the desire to possess himself of them. 
Of course he oould do so if he would ; he didn’t 
for a moment doubt that she would try all in 
her power to beoome the mistress of himself 
and his fortune. But it was for this very 
reason that he avoided her. Love with him 
meant acquisition, not surrender. He k new 
that her eye oould charm him to do her will; 
he felt, he feezed it had this power. And ha 
knew that if he married her it was she «p4 
not he who would reign at Sever Court, 
Sometimes it seemsd to him quite as tho ugh 
she were his rival for this splendid foetus*. 
She appeared to have e st a blished SM* 
rights over him, yet she had always been 
proudly disdainful, and had never aUtwadhhn 
to speak a word of love to her. He mould 
resist these claims and etoar Mmsslt of gov 
ones for slL n 

No* Ibm oAu there rajngUd vitk hie 
thought* ft. NMUMtua.of the mowMB** 
whw ho lad Ml Imy is hi* mm. .-.m 
foatte beraty Named to denaod no auefc 
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terrible reprisals. If his wealth could win 
her he might be mfe against her in te rference 
with Ms enjoyments. He hnd ne idee that 
strength of character oonld rest beneath 
softly calm eyes and gentle manners. * To 
win Lucy would be te add bat another plea- 
sure to those that awaited him. ft pleasure 
to which there would be ne drawbacks, for be 
could quickly make her fed his mastership if 
harsh treatment a ft er w ards became necessary. 

To win Lucy would also secure bis position 
in the county. But William Frankland cared 
little for this ; n nearer and dearer thought 
waa that he would then be the doubly-suo- 
ceesftd rival of Edward. Yet, so far from any 
open hostility between the two brothers, there 
had taken place, aa it appeared to Bingweli, 
an affectionate reconciliation between them. 

Edward, on his part, had felt very unwil- 
ling to leave home at enmity with his half- 
brother, and exceedingly desirous, if only for 
the sake of appearances, that there should be 
a mutual acknowledgment and recognition of 
their relationship in the altered position it had 
lately assumed. There could not be any 
reality of good-will between them, such was 
his conviction. But as Will was now undoubt- 
edly the heed of his family, ho would make an 
effort that they should part at least in seem- 
ing amity. 

Suppressing his desire to get away from 
BKngweft, ha had forced himself to say all this 
to Will, and to propose that he should be 
W&T* guest at Herrer Court for a fortnight. 

On his aide Will at once saw the advantages 
to himself in this new arrangement. It would 
relieve him frees the unpopularity he must | 
certainly incur if he appeared to turn the j 
popular young squire out of the house. It 
would help Mm in launching into his new 
position ; and besides, ha already compre- 
hended how much it was to his own advantage 
that he should learn more of Edward's practical 
acquaintance with the affairs of the estate. 

Bo it had happened that they were now both 
si home at Haver Court* 

ytiQk all the delicate tact of which ha was 
ma s t er , Edward sought to make Will feel that 
he, end not himself, was the master of the 
house. Win accepted the position, but with 
the most repulsive coarseness. All day the 
sense of Ms own inferiority galled him until 
the evening, when be drank himself into 


Vastly every evening that they had passed 
together he had been first sulky, then drunk- 
mdy quarrelsome, from that peering into a 
IMe of maudlin intoxication , and so on into a 
henr y sleep, from which he was aroused, but 
tt* awoke, by th* servant who M him to Ms 


So they sat one evening ; just after din- 
ner, when the duration of Edward's stay 
was drawing to a dose. He was not sorry 
for this ; for there remained only one pleasure 
which he meditated with delight. To-morrow 
was the occasion of a local agricultural show, 
aud he knew that he should meet Lucy there, 
for she never failed to display her int eres t in 
the cottagers' exhibition of fruit and garden 
produce, and the poor loved her. He had 
called to inquire after Lady Dunxnan’s health, 
and bring assured that her ladyship was out, 
he, prompted by his sensitive pride, had re- 
garded her indisposition as assumed, in order 
to break off his acquaintance. 

The two brothers were alone. The lamp- 
light shone upon the glass and plate upon the 
table, upon dark polished oak near and far 
throughout the room, upon stately chairs 
ranged against the walls beneath family por- 
traits, among which the newest and brightest - 
showed the sombre features of their father, 
more like those of Will than of Edward, and 
the intellectual and high-bred features of Ed- 
ward's mother, which were all his own. 

Heavily reclining in an easy-chair. Will 
moved only to fill his glass from the bottle of 
port- wine, which Edward did not choose to 
share. Both were dressed in mourning ; but 
Will did not look at home. For all his new 
clothes and his easy posture he could but have 
passed for a stalwart young rustic. 

Edward was drinking claret and reading, 
though he now and then lowered his book to 
reply to some remark of Will’s.' 

He was describing a ride he had had that 
d»y. 

“And then I came to that little farm of 
yours, Ned." This was a small farm of about 
sixty acres, which Edward had inherited from 
his mother, and which, together with the five 
thousand pounds, made all his wealth. 14 You 
must let me have that farm," Will continued, 

“ I’ll buy it of you. One covert on it is worth 
two or three of the Hever coverts.” 

44 1 don’t mean to sell it.” 

“Well, then, you needn't; only every head 
o' game will be poached while you're away.” 

Edward looked annoyed 

“ 1 told Thompson to give an eye to it,” ho 
said. ■ 

“ That be hanged ; I ain’t going to have my 
men under anybody's orders but my own.” 

Edward saw that Will was in Ms quarrel- 
some stage of intoxi c a ti on, and knowing it 
was impossible to atoid a quarrel if he pursued 
the subject, he resumed Ms reeding. 

Will went on drinking. P rese n tly be hic- 
coughed, and a drunken smile of srif-eatisfeo- 
tion had settled W Ms fees. 

«Tw» «£ jmam&t . gmttoum; Mjm 
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aiiLlt half such a jolly ohap u Arthur Dunman 
<nna." 

E&werd felt a shook at Will’s mention of the 
name of Lucy’s brother. His name was almost 
forgotten in Bingwell, or remembered only as 
a warning. He had been a wild young man, 
and Will his favourite companion. Through 
his father’s influenoe he had obtained some ap- 
pointment in London, but within a year after 
ho left Bingwell, he died, some said accident- 
ally, othors by his own hand. He was some 
years older than Edward, who remembered as 
a child to have heard of Arthur as a monster 
of wickedness, whose conduct had caused his 
father and mother great unhappiness. 

Edward had no wish to encourage Will to 
talk of Arthur. But Will’s tongue was loosed 
from any need of encouragement. 

“ Ah ! he was a good sort,” Will went on ; 
“he wouldn’t have sat there drinking that 
vinegar stuff of yours. Many’s the lark him 
and me’s had. But Master Arthur went a bit 
too for at last ; he came it too strong.” 

** He treated his parents shamefully,” said 
Edward, who found it impossible to resist the 
interest ho felt in all that concerned Lucy’s 
family. 

Will leered at him with a look which be- 
trayed a sottish pride of superior knowledge 
upon the subject, and a desire to gauge the 
ignoranoe of his companion. 

“ There’s only one or two people that knows 
all about that, and you ain’t one of them.” 
Will hiccoughed between his words, and his 
voice was becoming thick. 

“ Who do you mean ? ” 

“ Who should I mean ; why, me and Lady 
Dunman to be sure. But there’s another 
lady I mean to tell it to before long. She 
wouldn't hold her head so high above me, I 
think. But, my word, die's a screamer.” 

Edward feared he was referring to Lucy, 
sad darted an angry soowl at Will. 

“ You know who I mean, old ohap, I see; 
let's drink her health — Lucy Dunman. I 
wish I’d have kissed her that night when I 
had her in my arms. 0 

“Don't mention her name— you are not 
fit to speak of her, you beast! ” exclaimed 
Edward in s fury. 

Will eyed him steadily for a moment It 
seemed as though some strong fooling were 
overmastering the effect of the wine. Then 
he nee from hie ohairand aimed a tremendous 
blow at Edward's foee. Foiled by Edward's 
adroitness in avoiding it, be staggered forward 
and foil on the floor. 

Thereon a furious tussle ensued, Edward de- 
fondiay himsetlf against Will's greater strength 
eedihis drunken rage. B was a shocking 
ammt two &ea rolling about upon the floor, 


overturning tables and chairs, crashing wine 1 * 
glasses and plates in their struggle; Will 
cursing and abusing Edward with the met 
horrid oaths and the foulest language; tbssr 
clothes tom, with flushed fooes and rough 
hair, striving one against the other, until at 
length Edward succeeded in throwing Will, 
and disengaging himself from him, gained the 
door and escaped to his own room. 

They were never again together in any one 
apartment of Hever Court. 

Edward would have left the house the next 
morning, but that wae the day of the agri* 
cultural show, and he oould not deny himself 
the pleasure of seeing Lucy onoe more. But 
he packed and amt hr* luggage to the station 
to await his coming from the show. The day 
was fine, and he set out on foot ; he wouldn’t 
take one of Will's horses, feeling that he was 
leaving Hever Court for ever, of which he 
had been bom and brought up as its future 
unquestioned master. It was one of those 
clear, bright days in early autumn, when the 
summer reappears as though it was not yet 
dead, but living in a vigorous old age. Dew- 
drops glittered like diamonds on the grass ; the 
dumps of trees, with whioh the park was 
studded, never looked more beautiful than 
now when the rich and variegated tints of 
autumn were upon them. Sheep and deer 
browsed together on the pastures, which in 
their charming undulations and unseen boun- 
daries seemed to elope away into infinite 
quiet and a repose untroubled by the noise 
of the busy world. Never did this happy 
languor appear to him more delicious than 
this morning ; yet in the longing, lingering 
regret for his old house, there mingled a 
feeling of interest in that new and unexplored 
track he must now take in life. 

The lodge-keeper, as he touched his hat, 
did not know that Edward would not return 
to Hever Court 

Along the road he knew that he was the 
subject of every gossip. Groups of labourers 
in holiday oostume were trudging the same 
way with himeelf. He thought more then 
once that he heard his name mentioned as he 
passed seme of them. He amused himeelf 
with reflections on their homely pride of dr es s . 
Here was one whose strong point was his 
toll beaver hat, which nothing but Sundays 
and holidays oould draw from its weckute- 
day box. There were fops who showed a fit 
of red waistooat at the lappet of their smock- 
frocks of groan or whits, the ooUars of which 
were worked with intricate finish and dis- 
played bine or whits glass buttons. ‘Wjjth 
the more well-to-do, the cAouMurv wae 1 her 
point which had received the most outlay and 
attimt frn , Bright new h uff-criourod g aiters 
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or buskins topped ttstr fos&uidable highlows, 
wl rich trod Hie ground 'with a 'weight end a 
open becoming the etride of the ploughman, 
A good deal like the heavy owing of their huge 
townie, end iron-dhod with metal almost as 
heavy. 

Wi elevation was not popular with this 
dees. The labouring deal is invariably 
Conservative With respect to the gentry. 
They don’t like parvenus. Probably for the 
same reason that school-boys dislike a monitor 
chosen from their own ranks. He knows too 
of their ways, and they know too much 
of toe. Every dess has its shams, its weak- 
nesses, unknown to the bulk of those who 
have always been members of other classes. 
The bom gentleman ignores these in his 
visits to his labourers, but the enriched work- 
ing-man has a terribly keen eye for them. 

Then there is the jealousy which the sudden 
elevation of one, nearly of their own class, 
causes. But this was not so much felt in 
Hover, because Will had become squire by 
evident right, — by the best right of being the 
old squire’s eldest son. 

All whom Edward met saluted him with 
affectionate respect and an evident sympathy. 
To those he knew well he spoke kindly, but 
nothing of his leaving, to avoid con- 
versation upon subjects which could not be 
agreeable to him. 

Hie road had now narrowed and passed 
b e t w e e n high banks covered with dense under- 
wood. Coming to a gateway, Edward left 
the road, thinking to mount the ridge behind 
the gate and get one last look at Hever 
Court Hie gateway opened into a narrow 
gap between the woods, so narrow indoed that 
the tall underwood overhung the path and 
roofed it with russet leaves against the now 
powerfol rays of the sun. 

Once through the gateway, Edward found 
himself in peifect silence and solitude. When 
lie had taken a look over the fair landscape 
which but a few weeks back bad seemed 
unquestionably his own, he turned back, 
intending to oontmue his way to the show. 

He was leaning on the gate musing on his 
past sad future when he heard a voice in the 
wood. He could also hear the sound of 
wheels and of horses 1 feet, but they were 
approaching slowly at a walking pace, and 
the light sandy soil of the roadway made 
little noise under them. Be recognised Will’s 
Voice, but he had not caught his Wor ds . 

Am was then a short pause. Edward 
QOuld see no one, but the neat voice he heard 
thrilled through him. It was Lucy’s. 

“Do you impose terms to rew ar d your 
aEferioe, and what are they f ” 

Lucy's voice was sold and resolute, yet 


there was enough in the sound to taU Edward 
of her anxiety to conciliate Will. 

Edward had no thought at tho moment of 
Hie indignity of listening. His whole bring 
seemed dead except in that print where his 
eager hearing was oonoentrated. 

Just at this moment Lucy's pony carriage 
oame within his view from the gateway. w3l 
was riding at her ride farthest from him, 
Lucy's face was pale, and Edward thought he 
oould see how ehe strove to repres s any 
symptom of the anxiety her voioe betrayed. 
Yet there was no trace of unworthy embar- 
rassment She had never looked more lovely 
than when the severe expression which her 
feoe now wore gave a more than ordinarily 
intellectual character to her delicate beauty. 

Edward was reminded of Will's horrid 
smile the night before while he saw him bend 
down from his saddle so as to bring his faoe 
near to hers, and say, 

“ How can a pretty young lady ask suoh a 
question P” The leer with which this was 
accompanied left no doubt as to the terms he 
intended to impose. 

Edward saw, he thought he even felt, 
Lucy’s shudder. But her features seemed 
immovable. 

11 You would not have me do violence to 
my feelings.” This was all she replied. It 
was torture to Edward that he oould hear no 
more of their conversation. It would be 
wo rse to go on and see them stQl together, 
Will proudly mounted on a home that had 
been Edward's own, perhaps exchanging con- 
fidences with Lucy from which he must stand 
aloof and on foot. Lucy was evidently in no 
need of personal protection, and he oould net 
see her without betraying, at least, the con- 
sciousness of what he had heard. 

W hatever might be the secret which gave 
Will this influence over her, influence which 
he would doubtless use to Hie utmost of Ids 
power without mercy or remorse, Edward 
knew it oould be connected with no fault or 
rin of hers, for he held her in his heart guilt- 
less se an angeL 

An hour later he was ht the Bingwell 
station, and, finding his luggage had already 
arrived, took the next train to London. 

(AlMMttWA) 

BTBOLLS WITH INVALID OHILBBEN. 

BY TIOI AUTHOR OF t( JQWK HALIFAX, 
GBNTUMCAV.” 

No. I. My Bog and I* 

Now, how is it possible for rick children to 
take a stroll f and what interest osn they be ex- 
pected to find in our etroUs,-^my dog and If 

I will ten you. When oris is the last 
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perm it j a advisable to think about is one- 
self. It does no good; for we keep on growing 
either better or wbrse all the while, and it only 
makes ns a weariness to ourselves, and a 
trouble to other people. Sometimes, when 
pain is sharp, and sickness very heavy, it is 
impossible not to think about oneself; but 
the sooner one escapes into other thoughts 
the better; and our thoughts should take 
us out of ourselves — away from the weary 
body, which perhaps cannot stir from bed or 
sofa, the dull sick-room where we are familiar 
with every line of the patterned paper, every 
angle of the furniture. The more we can shut 
our mind*s eye upon the things around us, 
and open it upon those which, being invisible, 
we can look at whenever we please, the better 
will it be for us all. 

I do not think, my poor sick children, that 
my thus making you see these unseen things 
will causo you regret or unhappiness. Some- 
times we keenly enjoy hearing of pleasures in 
which we cannot actually share. When I 
was a little girl 1 used to take walks with a 
blind old man, not bom blind, but become so 
gradually. He knew every inch of the coun- 
try, which was a specially beautiful neigh- 
bourhood; he would stop me at particular 
points, saying, “ Now show me that view ! ” 
And I told him exactly how it looked — how 
this larch-wood was growing green, how the 
sun was shining across that angle of meadow- 
land, how the seven firs on the hill-top stood 
out sharp against the sky, and so on. How 
he would enj ®y it ! often even correcting me in 
mj description, so vivid was his remembranoe 
of what he once used to behold, and the plea- 
sure of which remained to him still. 

And long afterwards I knew a lady, who 
had not walked for many years, who then 
thought die would never walk again, yet 
every day in my rambles she used mentally to 
follow me; I bringing home to her in a basket 
a little bit of every kind of vegetation that 
•prang newly up aa the spring came on, from 
the first buds of yellow coltsfoot, or the leaf of 
the yet unflowering celandine, on to the time 
of primroees and cowslips, — when we parted. 
She need to make a perfect little garden in 
her room, that bright little room which was, 
to me at least, the pleasantest in the house, 
arranging her moasos and lichens a^d bits of 
ground-ivy, with the most exquisite taste; 
•he said the right of them made her quite 
happy, that rim could imagine every place in 
which the flowers grew, and that my walks 
wars almost as good as if she took them 
hsrsdfc 

Now this is the kind of imaginary walk I 
would tike to plan with rick children. My 
poor Utrieonss, try *»4 flaget your pains, and 


have a stroll with me, over paper and print, 
all among real places and people and thfag ^ 
for I will promise not to tell you a word that 
is not true. 

And first, as to “ My Dog and L" You 
would perhaps like to know who the “ 1 ” may 
be P Well, it is a person who likes, is 
usually not disliked by, young people, whom 
she always finds good company, and gets for a 
walk whenever she can. Otherwise her chief 
companion is, next to a child, the best com- 
panion possible — a dog. 

Now let me paint bis portrait for you. He 
is a black, long-eared, long-tailed, and very 
shaggy Scotch terrier — at least, that I believe 
to be his race, though whether he is valuable 
or not I really do not know. Nor can I say 
whether connoisseurs would call him hand- 
some. From the total silence of my friends 
on the subject — praising him as a “ good dog,” 
an “ intelligent dog,” but never complimenting 
him on his beauty — I am afraid he has not 
much to boast of. But he is beautiful to me. 
When he comes bounding up to me, with his 
keen, loving, sagacious eyes, his curly blaok 
hair— all but the breast and feet, which, whan 
he is dean, give him a most gentlemanly ap- 
pearance of white stockings and white shirt- 
frills— I think him the handsomest dog in th e 
world. 

For he loves me, and I love him ; he is 
faithful to fte, and I am mindful of him. I 
make him obey me, since that is for his own 
good as well as mine ; but I never wantonly 
ill treat him, nor wound his feelings in the 
smallest degree. When he is hungry, he is 
never tantalised to beg or do tricks ; if thirsty, 
he knows where to go for his bowl of water, 
which is always full And I strictly keep my 
promises to him, as I would to a human being. 
If, on going out, I say to him, “ Lie there till 
I come back,” I always do come back, and ha . 
waits in perfect faith, assured that he will not 
be left forlorn. In short, I deal with him ac- 
cording to the law of kindness, the only safe 
one for either man or beast. Consequently 
he is so human in his affection that I some- 
times call him my Blaok Frinoe, and deolaxe 
that if I were to out off his head and tail — as 
the king’s youngest son did to the white oat 
in the fairy story — he would certainly change 
into a handsome young prince, and deyote 
himself to me for ever. Still, there might be 
a risk in the experiment— I might lose my flog 
and not find my prinoe— so 1 shall not try it 
just at present. 

Imagine him, then, my children, as be sits 
watching me put on my bonnet, Us bead a 
little on one side, bis eyep gfe*ming from 
under his shaggy black eyebrows, and life tall 
tapping the floor in a quiver of excitement, tin 






I give the final permission, u Yes, tty man, 
ytm shall go*” 

Than, how ha leapt ! with all hit four feet 
in the air; deafens me with wild eestatio 
berks, and bewilders me, as I am patting on 
my boots, with unavailing but desperate at- 
tempts to kiss my foot or my band. At last 
I am obliged to apeak to him quite sharply, 
and then he subsides into temporary com- 
posure, broken only by an occasional whine of 
delight and entreaty, until we open the door — 
we, for he jumps up and licks my fingers at 
the handler-end go out. 

To describe the ecstasy with which he 
bounds along the road, coming back at inter- 
vals to leap after me and take my hand in his 
month in a caressing way, barking all the 
while ftiriously, is quite impossible ; and pro- 
bably all dogs are the same as my dog, though 
I am inclined to think him the one dog in the 
world. 

He and I take our way down the solitary 
road— quite solitary, for we live at a sea-side 
place, whence, during the winter months, all 
the inhabitants disappear ; and this is January, 
with a dry, black, biting January frost, which 
turns our usually muddy road into crisp clean- 
ness. Not a bit of snow is to be Been, though 
there is a slight rime on the grass blades and 
the topmost twigs of the hedge ; otherwise the 
frost is so fierce that tins brilliant sunshine, 
coming out of a sky as blue as June, does not 
affect it at all. 

The hare trees stand up motionless, for the 
sir is quite still, but of the abundant animal 
or vegetable life that used to meet us in our 
walks there is hardly a trace, except the one 
little robin that hope about on the hedge or 
acme the footway, scarcely a yard from my 
dog’s nose. He is not a bit frightened, either 
of my dog or me — hunger has made him tamo. 
Now he has fltown hack to the hedge, and sits 
these, ruffling up his feathers till he looks as 
fet and round as a ball, his bright eye fixed 
on me, so olose that I could almost take him 
in my band, nr put salt on bis tail, after the 
approved method of catching birds. 

But no, my tittle friend, for I am well ac- 
quainted win yen; you have haunted this 
hedge-corner for weeks past, and until this 
frost began yea used to sing till one could 
almost feney it wss May ; and as soon as the 
least mildness ernes yon wifi sing again, you 
pretty blithe cre atu re, making the best of 
everything, as we all ought to do. 

Bless me! I thought my robin was the 
ekty bird abroad, but bare is a flock of dhaf- 
fewfr Brobably one of the last brood of 
Ills s ensfl fr, Which mstsad*of separating keeps 
te gfe to, a troop of frkaderiag brothers and 
si |0fes% winter long. And what is my 



Blade Prince barking at so ferioosty in that 
field? Books ? — yes, there they are, rising in 
a body from the newly-ploughed field, wheel- 
ing round and round or hovering like a dead 
above it, and finally settling on the nearest 
tree, which they cover entirely, hanging on 
its hare branches in black dots, which show 
sharp against the sky, like some extraordinary 
kind of fruit. There they will remain making 
a great clatter, and oawing and dapping of 
wings, till we have gone safely past, men 
down they will drop again upon the field, 
marching about it after the peculiar solemn 
fashion of rooks. Never mind, the oats are 
not yet sown ; they will do no harm. Per- 
haps good. 

See!— there is another bird; sailing too 
high for my dog to bark at. It is not exactly 
a stranger, though we do not seo many of 
them unless in stormy weather, when they hie „ 
driven inland often much farther than our 
estuary. Some of you, my children, may 
have read in Mary Hewitt's poems, one be- 
ginning, — 

“ 0 the white sea-gull, the wild sea-gull, 

A joy fill bird is ho/' 

Going on to say how — 

“ The ship, with her fair sails set, goos by. 

And her people stand to notu 
How the sea-gull liea in the hearing sea. 

As still as an anchor'd boat " 

Well, this is the creature, and a beautifhl 
creature he is too, if wo could examine him 
close ; but he keeps circling and circling over 
our heads, so that we can only see his white 
breast, and his great white flapping wings 
tipped with black, on which be goes sailing 
miles and miles out to sea, and beholds won- 
derful rights, such as we ourselves never shall 
behold. And probably he has built his nest, 
with myriads of others, on the top of a great 
rook in the middle of the sea, some fifty miles 
from hence, and only comes paying ocoutanal 
winter visits to our pretty little bay. 

I wish I oould dhow you this bay. It 
curves in suddenly from a line of rooky Coast 
— rocks of that pict ures q u e sort which geolo- 
gists term “ conglomerate. H It is shingly, 
not sandy, and except a few* occasional memos 
of sea- weed, and the melancholy bits of drift- 
wood which imply a wreck somewhere, some 
time, we rarely find any very curious things ; 
except the unfeOing curiosities of every sea** 
shore, the ebbing end flowing of the tide, the 
shells clustering on hits of rock, the strange 
crea t ures m edusas, for instance— which go 
floating about on the top of the waves, or Us 
as deep down M you can see beneath the eb^r 
water* And then there is the vfehlf -'the 
broad blue estuary — the line of mountaihs 
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beyond; but I could never paint that in pen 
and ink. 

My dog has no eye for the picturesque, but 
a very sharp one to his own pleasure. He 
knows as we]) as possible the turn down to 
the bay, where I give him his daily swim. 
He stops, barks, runs forward, then turns, 
looks at me and barks again. He says, as 
plainly as a dumb beast can say, “ Won’t 
you come P ” 

Well, my dog, I will ; though I have not 
your passion for sea- water in January ; 
though I shall get my bands all wet and cold 
with handling that kail-stalk you are so eager 
to swim after ; and though, after you come 
out, you will assuredly jump upon me, and 
shake yourself into a perfect watering-pot on 
my gown, still I’ll bear it. Come, we'll go. 

I pick up the kail-stalk and a piece of drift- 
wood which he has been eyeing and barking 
at; he plunges m after both like a hero, 
oomes out dripping like a drowned rat, — then 
throws himself upon me, overwhelming me 
with gratitude and salt-water. 44 Well, that’s 
enough ! and now be a good dog and oome 
away." 

It sometimes strikes me, when I see my 
dog's paroxysm of grateful joy for the smallest | 
favour — his obedient relinquishing of benefits 
denied, his contrition when he does wrong, 
and is told to 41 walk behind me,” abject 
penitence depicted in his head and ears, nay, 
his very tail ; his ecstasy when I forgive him, 
and speak kindly to him again — it strikes me, 

I say, that many of us might take a lesson 
from a poor brute beast. 

But I promised not to preach, and shall 
keep my word* only sometimes you must let 
me have my little say in passing, as I should 
if we were really walking together. But 
for the most part we shall take these walks as 
country walks are best taken, with one's eyes 
open and one's mouth shut. 

Our bay Is a perpetual pleasure to me. It 
is calm enough now* end yet I have seen 
the waves oome rolling in several feet high, 
breaking over the rooks and the little wooden 
pier in perfect showers of spray; to-day, 
howev e r, they just oome rippling in lsrily, 
each curling over with a soft 44 thud” on the 
beach. Beyond, there hangs over the river— 
we oallit a river, though the opposite bank is 
•lx miles oft— -the stillness of intense frost. 
Days shoe, the mountains disappeared in a 
white base, into which the sun is just drop- 
ping, to iJtoppeer as a round red ball like 
» which dips slowly into the waves, 
ood colour. 

! everywhere, u 


oh ! the beautiful and wonderful things yifL 
will see every day and every hour ! I leave 
you to find them out. 

Ay, and bo you would, even en a winter day 
like this, when people who know nothing of 
the country think it 44 dull.” Dull P— why 
every minute we are discovering something 
new,-— my dog and L 

He takes me along the shore-road, which is 
divided from the sea by a narrow belt of 
trees and brushwood. There he goes search- 
ing about, fancying he has found one of bis 
old familiar rabbits, but they are safely hid- 
den in their holes up the glen, down which the 
noisy bum comes tumbling, tumbling, till it 
joins the Bait-water just hue. For our sea- 
board is not barren or bleak, but rich with 
vegetation to the water's edge. I have often 
seen primroses and hyacinths growing to 
within a yard or two of high-water mark, 
and mingling their woodland odour with the 
salt smell of dulse and carrageen. 

Passing the glen, where I shall take you a 
walk some day, children, we oome to a range 
of rooks gradually rising to thirty or forty 
feet, along the base of which the shore-road 
runs. 

These rocks are very curious. They have 
evidently been the ancient sea-margin, that is 
to say, the estuary has been level with their 
tops, instead of, as it now is, many feet below. 
This gradual reoeding and advancing of the 
sea, leaving one shore high and dry and under- 
mining or overwhelming another, is a very re- 
markable phenomenon. Scientific men might 
study it here with advantage; but we who 
are not learned, but merely simple observers 
of nature, can only walk under, and look up 
at, those great perpendicular rooks — some 
bare, some covered with birch-trees, whin- 
bushes, and heathen— end wonder how many 
oenturies it took the sea to slip away, leaving, 
what must once have been its wonderful deeps, 
but which has now grown into a pretty shore, 
fringed with the richest vegetation, especially 
ivy, mosses, and fonts. 

Ours is a grand eountzyjfor toms. Ihe 
humidity of toe climate makes them grow 
everywhere abundantly. You find them lurk- 
ing m every cranny whore it is possible tor * 
fom |o grow. Even now, in this deed season 
of the year, many of them are beautifully 
green. So ere the mo sse s ; end, mixed with 
brown lichens end yellow feagi, they are 
almost as pretty as flowers. 

But we hate to do at present with these 
rooks, which are e perpetual wonder .and 
delight to X do net know what Jhapr 
44 formation.” mav he. imefosimllT • . Jtoi I 
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this gnat rim was level with their tops, 
emptying itself seaward— not, as now, through 
two lines of busy towns, and pleasant ooast 
villas, strong in dots, like a long white neck- 
lace, on either side the blue waters, — but 
flowing solitarily through primaeval forests, 
inhabited by antediluvian or pre-Adamite 
beasts : creatures such as may be seen in the 
Sydenham Crystal Palace gardens, made in 
Portland cement, and set to look as if they 
Were walking, squatting, crawling, or climbing 
— uncouth, grim monsters, which, we fancy, 
must have peopled an equally queer and 
mo nst r ou s world. But of that period now the 
most learned geologist can teach us little. We 
can only trace the evidence of it in these 
rooks, gradually worn away, some into smooth 
doping surfaces, some cut down perpen- 
dicularly, as accurately as if it had been done 
with a hatchet. I 

Afew masses are left standing separate from 1 
the rest. One in particular, half-covered with 
vegetation, looks more like a fragment of ’ 
masonry, or hit of an old ruined castle, than | 
the handiwork of Nature alone. J 

Nature, indeed ! What strange pranks has ; 
she been playing since last week, when I came j 
along this road ! There, every fifty yards or j 
so, was the sound or sight of water, for ours 
is a watery country ; from above or beneath ( 
Vre never have any lack of it Now, every 
drop of water is turned into ice ; every road- 
ride runlet, or singing bum, or leaping water- ' 
foil — nay, nay, every little trickle that comes 
dripping from the roots of a heather-hush, is 
frozen, as if a fairy had suddenly passed by, 
struck it with her wand, and tamed it, just { 
as it was, into bard, clear crystal. 

The shapes it takes are infinite. First, 
there is a part of the rook so smooth that it 
holds not even a cranny where to grow a tiny 
form This has become one sheet of ice, 
glittering in the sun. Elsewhere there hang 
fostoons, a yard or two deep, like glass cur- 
tains, foom which depend innumerable tassels, 
or ear-rings, or spears— whatever you choose 
to Kken them to— perfectly rounded, and, how- 
ever thick they may be at the root, tapering 
uni formly to a point, d eade r and sharp as a 
needle. They are all siaas and all lengths, 
from an inch to two yards, and their numbers 
ate numberless. 

' And now we come to the most curious sight 
Of ffiL There is a place whese the rock is 
hollowed inward, so as to flam a shallow 
cave. This cave is completely fo s t oo n sd with 
kbits. Boms are of gnat sise, perfect shsavss 
of spears, united at top in a solid mam. Here 
mdhat,vba the cave, which frees south- 
'Was*, lb* ham entered by the sun's light, they 
but the drops which Ml 


have speedilyfrosen again, and underneath each 
sheaf of downward spears a new array of 
upward spears has risen from the ground to 
meet them. Standing here, under this roof, 
which used to be so damp end green, or glis- 
tening with oozing water, but is now turned 
into a fairy palace, we can conjure up what 
Arctic caverns and ioebergs must be. And in 
trying to break off one of these spears, but 
finding that, though it is only two inches in 
diameter, my hand is as weak against it as 
against a bar of steel, I can understand better 
the awfdlness of that frozen sea, which has 
strength to lock up in its deathly bosom huge 
ships, and that not for weekB or months, but 
for whole yean. 

As I walk on, many a thought comes, and 
many a story which I should like to tell you, 
my boys and girls — for girls love heroes os* 
well ss boys — of those brave sailors who have 
perished in the Polar deep, or come back to 
tell us of their exploits, perils, and endurances. 
But you may read them all for yourselves in 
McOUntodk’s voyage of the Fox, and in another 
book, interesting ss a fairy tale, and simple as 
a story told at the fire-side by word of mouth, 
the Arctic adventures of the American, Dr. 
Kane, who volunteered to go in search of our 
own Franklin. The heroism of the man — he 
is dead now ; he died not long after he came 
home — his care over and fidelity to his com- 
panions, his unselfishness, patience, and self- 
denial— -all these, not showy, but silent virtues, 
betrayed rather than expressed in bis plain, 
straightforward, sailor-like narrative, compose 
a history, from the reading of which every 
man, woman, or child, with a heart and a 
conscience, must rise up feeli&g happier and 
better than before. For surely, if no other 
good has been gained by these terribly tragical 
a dv e ntur e s in search of the North-west Pas- 
sage, they have taught one thing — how much 
for duty's sake men can do, and dare, sad 
endure : ay, endure, which is not quite syno- 
nymous with tuffer, one being active and the 
other passive.* It touches one's inmost soul 
with a thrill for higher than grisf or pity, to 
think of whit these mmfc endued, resisting 
to the end. What noble privations mutually 
borne— what brotherly dinging together of 
officers and crews, forgetftd of aU diiforenoeof 
rank— what hereto concealment of pom, each 
holding on through sickness sad weskms to 
the last extremity, la order to kelp and net 
burthen the root! The gkny of suoh his- 
tories oaa never die, nor the good tafttmee 
they leave behind, no, net even though foe 
men then wrivsi may have long sines lift 
their bones to bleach under ioebergs, or to ha 
sca m -id by Arctic bears over toagwtoof fan- 
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THE LAST THAW. 


But these thoughts are growing too solemn. 
My dog evidently considers so, for ever so 
long he. has been trying to catch my atten- 
tion, running to and fro, barking, and look- 
ing up entreatingly to me. Ah, I see he is, 
like myself, very thirsty, and there is no 
water, only ice. Well, my man, we must 
just accommodate ourselves to circumstances. 
Come here. I break off an icicle and 
present him with it; he smells, and turns 
despondently away. He thinks I am cheat- 
ing him. So, now let us try how far 
his trust in me will go, and how far his 
reasoning powers will balp his instinct in a 
matter upon which he has cortainly never 
experimented before, for all hie winters have 
been spent in a town, and I doubt much if he 
ever saw real ice until now. 11 Look here, 
my dog.” And I break off an icicle, put it 
into my mouth, and show him distinctly that 
I am eating it and liking it, then hold it to his 
mouth. He regards me with a mingled ex- 
pression of doubt and faith, but faith predo- 
minates. Ho takes a cautious bite, is as- 
tonished and charmed. It is his first experi- 
ment at eating ices, but is quite satisfactory. 
Between us, be and I consume two whole 
spears ; he at last becoming so voracious that 
he takes the fragments out of my hand, 
gnaws them, and growls over them as if 
they were bonos. And every lump of ice 
which he afterwards comes to, he turns over 
and smells and bites at with the greatest 
enjoyment. 

Certainly my dog is the cleverest of all 
dogs, quite a reasoning animal. One thing 
touches me, as it always does — his unlimited 
trust in me. Well, my man, I think I deserve 
it, for you know I never restrict you wan- 
tonly in any of your harmless canine enjoy- 
ments, for I like to treat even my poor dog 
with that even-handed justioe which is the 
best loving -kindness. And certainly you 
return it all, for you are the best companion 
at home and abroad that any fond brute 
oould be. 

dome, we mugfc now bend our ways home- 
ward, for the short afternoon is already dos- 
ing Lovely as these winter days ere, they axe 
brief enough, and we have the very shortest 
twilight In summer it will be different; 
during June end July I have often been able 
to reed until eleven p.m., but now the after- 
noon seams, after sunset, to risk suddenly into 
night Nay, even More the eon has eat a 
white base, slowly advancing landward* biota 
out both the eea and the mountains, or rather 
^bera the mountains ought to be. In* this 
body west hm they often yuaiab for days 
they do reappear, some 
morning, with snow on 


their summits, which the rising sun dyes all 
odours, oh, how beautiful they are ! But I 
must give you a whole chapter to my moun- 
tains, or take you a special walk among them 
some day. 

Now we turn homeward together, my dog 
and I ; he trotting first, so close to me that, 
though I can only distinguish something black 
moving through the haze, in the dead still- 
ness I can hear the pit-pat of his feet ; as, no 
doubt, be hears the steadier tramp of mine, 
and is satisfied. He does not bark ; probably 
his spirits are depressed by the fog and the 
chilly air, which creeps into the very marrow 
of one’s bones. 

But never mind, my dog 1 We have bad 
a glorious walk, and shall have another to- 
morrow. Though the night looks so gloomy 
now, we know that it wfll soon be morning, 
when we shall start off together, you and I, ay, 
before it is daylight. For in these northern 
latitudes the mornings are as dark as the 
evenings. At 7.30 a.m. yesterday I found 
the stars still shining, and saw just over that 
wooded hill the gibbous moon lying, with her 
horns downwards, just like a piece of silver 
set in the dark sky, while on either side of her, 
two planets gleamed like great eyes out of 
the deep black-blue heavens. And gradually 
I watched the dawn oome over the mountains, 
changing the darkness into greyness, and then 
into all sorts of colours — rose, lilac, and amber 
— until all the dry above and the earth below 
became clear and distinct in the brightness of 
perfect day. 

Was not this a sight to rise early for P 
And we shall see it again, my dog, to-morrow, 
though now we go home in the mist and 
gloom, and shut the wioket gate after us, 
thankful that we have a roof to ahelter 
us and a good fire to creep' to. And ad 
good-bye, ohildren. Are you glad or are you 
sorry to part at the walk's end with “ my dog 
and me P" 

THE LAST THAW. 

“JWHtot sots friOM.” 

i. 

Fmwsu. to winter's faint blue skies 
Curtained with flriater grey; 

Snowflakes, a tong AkieweU ! No ohill 
Must fright ooy Spring sway : 

April's soft sin I bins the; frost’s reign 
Ended with yesterday. 

XK. 

Tbs osdsrs tote fresh gr ass- ths torch 
Shows tufts of tender green, , 

"While snow-drops mkm thefrmodest heads 
The crocus-blare hstwaan : 

And here's tele vtolto* her I tod 
Of sll Spring’s weshk the qwaant 
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The lawn, the pasture* greener thine 
Still Weed with •track* of snow, 
Betide the hedgerows where Spring flnde 
Her fori pale primroee blow. 

Bents on the hillside Winter's lines, 
Broken, but loth to go. 


Bo sweetly smiles this clear-eyed morn, 
First child of tender Spring, 

That with the skylark I would rise 
From earth on joyous wing, 

Shake off past troubles, future joys 
Anticipating sing ! 


Glad as the swelling shoots, my soul 
Would thin fresh budding greet, 
Jtich guerdon of the coming year 
In yon shy-peeping wheat. 
Forestall the ages when stern Fact 
Shall hopeful Fancy meet. 


Sorely if erer hearts should ope 
Which other days might steal. 

When men once more see sapphire skies 
And rustling sephyrs feel, 

Should thaw like dormant creatures and 
At lari break slumber's seal. 


Oh what a Spring were that! Once i 
Should men their longings hold l 
Find El Dorados in their homes, 
Virtues worth more than gold ! 
Ones more would blossom Paradise 
Around us as of old ! 


fimpireo should oease their mutual fears, 
Unite fair Pease to throne, 

And teach their subjects Freedom's charms 
How most to make their own, 

How Justice, Truth, sad Wisdom guard 
A land of Lera full-blown. 


Then MaHoe and Distrust would melt, 

As dies out Winter's enow : 

Hearts soften. Pity's streams run swift 
As M lee-channels flow : 

This the beet thaw, rich typo ef all 
A wakriring souls will know. 

H. G. Warms. 


"COUSIN BELL.” 

Ora wanning vacation wee over ; tad the 
Sandhurst term again in fall awing, when, 
hating aoeomplidied the day’s drill and study, 
I was smoking my midnight pipe in company 
with Jack Ohumy, puffing the forbidden 
“baocy"uptheirajTTmcbim^of ourdormi- 
tMf, white we related the various adventure* in 
Urn way of sporting, larking, and love-making , 


which had befallen ns wnes we last parted. 
When my story was told, Jack draw a long 
breath ere he remarked- 

Then yon are as good as engaged?" I 
nodded, and he went on* "I suppose you’ye 
seen your cousin, and like her?" 

Pretty well. She’s only a school-girl, 
you know." 

And she likes you, of course ? " 

I didn't ask her — the governor and her 
mother will put all that square." 

By Jove ! what a cool hand you are, 
Harry ; " and Jack looked as if he did not 
know whether to envy or pity me. 41 Stall, I 
think Td rather piok out my own wife, though 
—after all ; I dare say you aro right. They 
manage it your way in Franoe, and— but 
T think ” 

But come, no buts, Jack," said I, yawn- 
ing, and proceeding to knock the ashes out of 
my exhausted pipe. 

•< « By chaste Diana's maned head, 

I row I shall “my cousin ” wed.' 

And so to bed. Three thousand a year is not 
to be sneezed at, and every fellow cannot go 
in for the sentimental now-a-days. I have 
been in love half-a-dozen times already, but 
it don’t teat long, and I dare say I shall fall 
in love with Bell some day. Good night, 
Jack." 

And so, with the stoicism of eighteen, I was 
soon fast asleep. It was quite true, I was as 
Jack said, as good as engaged ; and how this 
came about I had better explain. It seemed 
that some ninety or a hundred yearn before, 
the old family property, having fallen to the 
■hare of joint h e ir e sses, had been divided; 
after all this tepee of time, by a singular 
coincidence, the two halves came into the 
possession of a brother and sister, each 
widowed, and each having one child. Hence 
arose an arrangement between our representa- 
tive parents, to the effect that I should marry 
tay oousin Bell, and so ra-unite the estates. 
ICy father told me all about it when I went 
home, putting it to me in such a plain, b®*- 
ne e s like way, that I n ev er for an i ns ta nt 
thought of making any objection In foot, 
it teamed rather a fin* thing to be disposed of ; 
and when Jack 1st the secret out among our 
follows, I gained seven! steps on the social 
ladder. 

I did not ess BeU again until the foikwtag 
summer, by whisk time I was in ensign In 
her Majesty's «^4h Regiment, and under 
orders to join $ m head-quarters in Canada. 
I had a fortnights have, a&Ara Ike cottage 
my aunt had taken was Within a mtis of t£# 
manor, X sprat most of my tons with BA 
Yet when the parting caaos, Xtaas 




bring m 1 ovs than the day I met her first 
We had not quamUsd, simply, I thought, 
because .neitbri of us eased enough for the 
other to do so. Not a void relative to the 
future had passed ; and yet I was quite sure 
Bell knew all about her destiny, and almost 
as equally sure that she did not like it 

The — th had only to oomplete its term 
of foreign service ; eo by the time Bell had 
gone through a couple of seasons, I was at 
home again. * 

By the death of asister, my aunt had become 
guardian to a little girl, Milly Byan by name, 
who, at eleven years old, was one of the 
brightest, loveliest girls I had ever seen. We 
were friends at once; I was “ Cousin Hal" 
by adoption, and Milly was my champion, 
my second, my backer-up. Bell, looking on 
with scornful indifference while Milly’s very 
impetuosity and enthusiasm made my cousin’s 
coldness more palpable : a coldness which sup- 
pressed all my meditated attempts at love- 
making, and somehow continually reminded 
me that it was not neoessary that we should 
act as ordinary engaged couples did. 

So, though we rode, walked, and drove to- 
gether, spending most of our time in each 
other’s company, I again went back to my 
duty, and carried a whole heart with me. 
When another year had passed, my father 
began urging our marriage. So I wrote to 
Bell, asking her to fix a day. She made a 
very matter-of-feot reply, only asking to defer 
it for six mouths; and almost before I had 
time to think the matter over, tidings of the 
mutiny in India broke over Europe ; and the 
— th were ordered to prepare for embarka- 
tion. I got a week's leave and ran down 
to Devonshire. Bell looked, I thought, even 
colder than usual, and listened passively to 
my enthusiasm about fighting, promotion, and 
glory. Not eo did lully, whose fiufe was a 
picture in itself ; her odour would deepen, 
her great eyes kindle, and with every nerve 
tingling, she vttrald stand feeing me eel spoke ; 
sometimes, too, she would crouch down end 
clasp my am, whispering—" Z Jove y©e v best 
of all, cousin Bid ; and I wish I was a boy, 
and then no one oould stop me going with 
you; but girle are such stupid, ueeleas things, 
they oen do nothing." 

The night before my departure had some, 
and, aomewhat softened by the approaching 
parting, somewhat piqued by Bell’s apparent 
insensibility to what the iaareeelnf inteliigenoe 
torn Indie oonvinoed every one would be a 
sharp end psrimpe long etrcwgle, I had talked 
mttor e ag r e rifote I was wont about the uaose- 
tatety of a soldier's lot Suddenly Milly, who 
iMmm riftting Upon the ground, jumped up, 


“ I'll be a woman when you MM 
Cousin Hah" * • , * 

“Ay,” said I, bitterly, **&I ever cm 
back. But many a poor f *dloW will bite ties 
dust before we leave India again.” 

Bell's faoe grew paler, and her eyriids 
quivered, but she said nothing ; until, looking 
at Milly, who stood with her eyes dilated and 
her hands clasped, she said— 

“ You ere frightening the child, Harry.” 

“ No he is not," cried Milly, wildly clench- 
ing her hands “He is trying to frighten you, 
and you won’t be frightened, because you don’t 
love him. I believe you would not ears a bit 
if he was killed.” 

Here Bril got up and walked across the 
room, and Milly, who had lost command of 
her voioe, dashed away up-stairs, and re- 
turned no more. 

Put off last words as you will, they must 
come; and in the dim little drawing-room, 
lighted only by the wood-fire, I bade good- 
bye to Bell, with something very like a pang 
at my heart, end a newly-awakened sensation 
I baldly knew how to account for. BCyanst 
being one of those women to whom weeping 
is a necessity, there were plenty of team; 
and when I looked back from, the threshold 
I saw Bell kneeling by her mother, comfort- 
ing her, of course. It was very nice to know 
the tears were ehed in sorrow for me, and I 
loved my aunt right dearly, but I was not 
going to marry her; and I confess I would 
rather have seen the mother comforting the 
daughter. 

Going through the garden, down the walk 
by the laurels, upon whose broad glistening 
leaves the moonlight shone like frosted silver, 
I saw something white standing in my path; 
the next instent Milly clasped her hands round 
my arm, crying,— 

“Did you think I was a ghost, Conan 
HalP” 

“ I believe I did. But what on earth am 
you doing hers alone P ” 

“ Waiting for you. I was in such a Tags 
I dared not stay in the room. So I pre- 
tended to go to bed, and came hero to waylay 
you, just to be the very last to say good-bye.” 

“Good-bye then, Milly. Make haste end. 
grow a woman, and then if Bril does not esse 
for me, Til many you.” 

“ Will you really P Thank yon, HaL I 
don’t think Bril will oars enough for you. 
Whatf* thatf ” » 

She started and drew closer to ms, fori- 
drning, and than looking damn Urn wrifo I 
•aw another figure— smite and ghosttika 
enough to the^unemtem moonlig h t frwttf 

oKatSfo^riof it, it mJSST 



“iPtot* it* HaLF” whispemd Idly. 

• v Do you think it was Bell coming to look for 
mef Bo eome-fteek just to foe grass.” 

I went boot. %ifo bar* tad welshed her 
into the hoove. Then I turned end went on 

«y 

GSAPTBft XI, 

Doting the stirring months which followed 
on oar arrival in India, I had little time for 
thought, still leas for w ri t in g. Letters were 
a rarity; we men looked with envious eyes 
at foe despatch-bags. Almost unoonwaously 
I had allowed my hopes regarding Bell's first 
letter to get the better of my discretion, and 
found myself looking forward to the contents 
as a test of her real feelings towards me. 
She would surely say something to betray 
herself, dither for love or against it. When | 
the letter did come I was half-frightened to < 
open it, and turned it over and over before | 
I broke the seal. Bell never Grossed her 
letters, and wrote a large hand, so there were 
four sheets of thick note-paper besides a carte 
of herself Nothing eould be kinder and 
moss cousinly than the letter, and yet my 
heart sank, for not one single sentence could 
I in any way twist into anything more tender ; 
and crumpling it up, carte and all, I thrust 
it into the breast of my jacket I was still 
lending my dear old father's chapter of home 
news, the condition of the horses, the state of 
foe mope, end the hopes for foe shooting 
season, when foe bugle sounded, and we were 
again under arms. This time I got the worst 
of it 

The Sepoys had invented a sort of diabolical 
machine by fastening e jhell with a long 
teas into a hag of gunpowder; the powder 
of fl o w * blew up first, and they calcu l a ted 
that foe soldiers, seeing a shell rolling about, 
would go up to have a look ; nor ware they 
far wrong in many oasee. I knew nothing of 
the trick, and after foe first explosion, took a 
Short out past foe shell, end came in for foe 
br un t of it, one piece smashing my arm, j 
another peeling my shin. I have an indistinct 
notion of a terrible thud— hardly pain, and 
yet s ome t hing horrible — and then I knew 
nothing of it ell until foe effects of foe chlo- 
roform, administered to fa ci l it a t e the setting 
and dressing, going off; 1 wae congratulated 
by the doctor. 

“ A narrow escape ; mi inch to foe right, 
mid Winchester had had his promotioa,~~thifl 
papas saved your life,” and he held up Ball's 
W iinfrHI letter, matte d together and gfogao d 
«flk Mood. “ Lucky tor you th« ptpu w 
ttdck,” wwit co th. doctor; 'Tv. known mm 

» shams far Ufa, but I never saw one to 
his. By the Lord, fo*se gosa ths bngte 


again; it's little mat we get out hers, and | 
plenty of practice, though it's not much rd oese 
if they gave us fair play, but they don't. Sir 
Oolin has his petticoats to the front again. 
I'll stop in and tell foe news when 1 getaway, 
BLarry. Sleep is foe tiring far you." 

Next day we ware in Lucknow, end the 
doctor, in a perfect fury of delight, was telling 
me of foe wilful mistake made by foe gallant 
“ sky blues," when an orderly brought me my 
share of another mail. 

“ You must get your heart up, Harry,” 
said foe doctor, one day, “ Sir Oolin thinks 
foe air here not over good for foe siok. I’ll 
have you made as comfortable as possible ; we 
are to march to-night. And there's foe devil 
to pay among foe women : they're wanting to 
carry off every old kettle they’ve used these 
twelve months. Faith, I'd rather be a doctor 
than a commissariat officer to-night, though* 
it is Jack's choice, between foe devil and foe 
deep sea. You'll have a sleep at Dil Koosha 
without foe lullaby of big guna, that's one 
comfort" 

The doctor was as good as his word. I 
had a palanquin, on which I lay aa comfortably 
as on my bed, and worse pain than mine would 
have been forgotten in foe ex c i t ement of 
moving. 

It was a glorious moonlight night, so bright 
that we could see where foe bullets had peeled 
foe plaster off the walls, or where round shot 
had rent foe stones and mud asunder, leaving 
great yawning gaps. I heard not a few la- 
menting over foe ruin of what had been a 
city of eastern splendour. I, for my part, was 
heartily thankful to get out of it, and feel, as 
I presently did, foe pure oountry air thrilling 
| through and round me. There was firing 
from the enemy going on in foe distanoe ; but 
so admirable were foe precautions taken by 
Sir Oolin, that no suspicion of our great move- 
ment reached foe mutineers. Silently and 
stealthily foe great body passed along through 
foe d es olated ground of what had onoe been 
foe Bailee's palace, thence to foe roed by foe 
river, where foe great excitement began, end 
where foe enemy were aefoaUpwifata sight; 
so that the open spaoe along which we had to 
pees was oloked by ecresne of matting, behind 
which we passed with hated breath and an 
unuttered prayer of thsnVftilness to the wise 
old man who had cont ri ved so ably far our 
safety. 

limning hmwUHMNd life to th. mukd 
•nd inwi»d tkroag. isd I dull dm kept 
tko 'wild datigkt wttk whkk tk. rfatag MU 
muMki Woman lilted op thus vaiuMond 


wi pidd. Woman lifted up tfaaiv veimoond 
njii and wtpt, ki t m g tkafe atttitw or 
Mandat M with mmat a a a d oyoa Mad to 
loogh ad tit, fan, but gmfatolfco awaiMnMt 
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atlaat; theoawp waainabuaa.andGodand 
Bir &£i« ws:* thanked in every dialect, from 
the fall Mil of O on n a n ght boy*’ brags*, to 
the rm»^ rich- blBT c< ‘‘Oenny N r wm m aT ’ 
K«*t had. than ben each * November; 
<y hj4 ii » »,ri g M to be ill or week. I had 
ptofamiAm w* ftowtu*****. i •** 


tonimhed {he looter, I Mtoniahed mytelf, end 
whet we* non, I a atoaieh ad the oolawl, who 
kindly efland to M&d me hem* a* oArl 
declined. I will net *ay hew much JWT# 

letter* had to 4* with tear de tn n i a ate w *a 

remain in Indie; perhapel waa a troeacUter 
at heart, and having a tael* <w the *a wie a» 




oncha im 




had fairly enrolled myself in the soldier's 
lot Any way, I did not go home, and by the 
tube peeoe waa reatored I waa fit for duty, and 
rejoicing in my promotion. r 

“ Somebody has been telling foe yon are 
going home, Yeo,” said Qensrol ■*"*■> * &" 
months after 1 had mjmmmgf. ’MWtbe 

svssJStes 

before the near! he* mason, and plenty el 
fellows retiring. YouH soon have yonr suh 


“ By Jove! * thought 1, 1*11 show bar loan 
be just as cool as the is ; I won't go heme.” 

And I did not Kent mail brought me 
intelligence of my father's sodden death, t 
wrote home, ms I feh in duty bound, told Bell 
I had accepted an appointment which naoeari* 
tated my remaining two years longer, and 
asked her to come out and be my wife ; other 
women did so, and I thought fop might. But 
it is wall said that it requires two to utefc an 
bargain; BeB#dnOt aeejt inths%btldi& 
she was wilting, she ee#,tpwsit. . So two* 
yeua 

• gam came a rofuanl, an d m$bs paths of the 
j I Sr a jjtefo titan vacant, eu* 

tailing asrvi^setWt va ry nearly 

six years had passed dn<» Bagland, be* 

fore I made up my mind to brave my fete and 
oome henie for good. 

T be overland journey was much after the 
manner of overUnd journeys in general. A 
full couiplaroapi of mammas and children, 
real widows, and what are popularly known 
as grass-widow*, a sprinkling of men ; many 
going cm sick leave, cne hr two, like myself, 
giving up their soldiering tat ever. Share 

wm flu ntB^j ol IHyfatiffn 

and jsalputy, fcopi which I managed to steer 
pretty <W, until X Ml info the hands of a 
pretty little woman going hone on leave, and 
who I soon fiiund knew Bet^unihire. One day 
at tea some one began talking of matrimony, 
lira. Yigne gave us bar opinion, adding a 
story illustrative of her experience that set 
the whole table in a roar. 

“ lam going to Lynmouth too, Mrs. Vigne,” 
I said ; “ I hope yon won't eat me as you did 
year husband.” 

“ Then you know Lynmouth ; isn't it a 
fofembie, dead-alive sort of plane P nothing 
bat artiste, reading-parties* and Hxgh*ohuroh 
gmffia to he assn. By-ths-by, tilting of 
Lynaouth, and apropos of marriage, my 
■Mar folia me a charming story shout their 
groat bailees, a Miss Lewiston'* X dare say 
yooft* hoard of Inc,— the story is just the 


thing for a sensation novel; she has been 
engaged smog she was in longdothes to a 
cousin, the reason being that each of them 
has half of What was once a whole estate, 
and there being a noise upon the place until 
some old rhyme is folftted; the rhyme ia 
that>-~ 

* The eons ofthe Yea shill be outrun, 

a wbsn Lanrlstaa** girl Otis Yso’a son. 

Of oeuyee they hate each other, and of ooune 
the hefreel has taken fo the Church for oon- 
a htetaa Ur end found it in the curate. My 
sister saye she experts an elopement, and 
rather jeans to the lady's me ; now all my 
symptihlee are with the poor man." 

t'Tkof generally are, X am happy to so©,” 
said Captain Smith ; “ I am sure we ought to 
be awfotty grateful, and I am sure the 
unlucky bmtr will appreciate your kindness.* 
Yeo, her*, will introduce you; I dare say he is 
seme rotation, as he is going down there.” 

I did not know whether Smith was throw- 
ing out a feeler, but determined to ignore my 
identity, and promised to effect the neoessary 
introduction, and lor, the rest of the voyage 
had to take care of Mia. Yigne. 

After a weak fo London X want down to 
Lynmouth, the whaleman s B ngUsh July air 
giving a new east to my tifo, and somehow or 
other awaking a strong desks to be with Bell, 
and a fierce resentment against the curate, 
which was neither mollified nor explained by 
the eight of the sweet green tills of Devon, the 
fair woodlands and deep lanes through which 
the groom bowled me in the tax-cart when 
he drove over to meet me at Barnstaple, any 
more than by the old servant’s conversation ; 
for, after telling me of my dear father's last 
days, he launched off into fiunily and county 
gossip ; and, as I thought, purposely avoided 
speaking of Bell, a reticence against which I 
secretly fretted, oonet&ering that thereby 
hung a tale. Of Milly, hoe fio o & naro , beauty, 
and, above all, her n ling, he seemed never 
tired of talking, end when X reached home the 
same might be remarke d of the housekeeper, 
until, determined to bring out something, 
X said : “So, the old Barter has gone, too, 
Mrs. OlarkeP” 

“Aye, air, and more's the pity, for the 
new one don't like this place, and lives in 
London or elsewhere, but ha keeps a curate 
who works like six ordinary parsons, up and 
out, early and late, riding end walking till 
you wonder he has a bit of firoh off hi* rates. 
He known every man, woman, and Child fa 
the pariah, What they want, and when W* foe 
right time to giro. Ha and Mice Bill are 
tfctok; and if it wuan't that X hn owed the 
tenth, afar, of bar and you, I f d batiste what 
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to oountry says ; but then I knows better, 
and ntgee-- they do say, he's just the same as 
a Homan priest, and could not marry.” 

All this did not tend to increase my satis- 
faction, although it did awaken a terrible, 
and to me an unaccountable tumult in my 
mind. The more 1 tried to analyze this, the 
more hopelessly perplexed 1 became, until it 
suddenly began to dawn upon me that per- 
haps, after all, I was in love with Bell. Then 
came the romembrance of her coolness ; the six 
years collapsed— I read her letters over again, 
and, taking my stick, wont off to the cottage. 
Bell was in the drawing-room, it was too dark 
to see her faoo, but her hand lay passive and 
cold as load in mine as we Stood together, 
waiting my aunt's coming. 

44 It is a sad return, Boll,” I said, and then 
her hand shook, but gave no sympathetic 
pressure. “ One expects changes in six 
years,” 1 wont on, thinking of tho curate, 44 but 
there are some harder to bear than death.” 

She drew her hand away and turned partly 
round ; but, before she spoke, tho door 
opened and Aunt Mary came in. Dark as it 
was, I could boo how broken down the six 
years had left her. 

41 My dear boy,” she cried, falling on my 
neck, 44 I began to think I too would be gone ' 
before you came home. Why did you stay 
away eo long, Harry P ” 

I looked at Bell, she was standing in the 
window, only the faint outline of her figure 
visible. She moved towards us, and touched 
her mother’s forehead with a oaressing hand, 
»ying, 

44 Don't reproach Harry to-night, mother ; 
let us be content that he has come. Tell her 
of the war, Harry, and how you were wounded; 
the friend you got to write was not explicit, 
and you never explained matters.” 

She stood by the fire, leaning against the 
bhimney-pieoe, and looking down at me as I 
sat upon a low ottoman by my aunt’s chair. 

44 It is rather a long story, aunt,” I said ; 
14 but tho gloaming la good for story tailing, 
and you won't see my blushes. So beginning 
with my landing, I went faithfully through 
my experiences. When I reached that part 
relating to my wound, and as I spoke of 
Bell's letter having obtained the credit of 
saving my lift, she walked book to the win- 
dow; and when, having concluded my story, I 
turned to look for her, the window was open, 
and Bell had disappeared. 

Even to story she might in common po- 
liteness have stayed to listen to, had it not in- 
terested her; but before I had time to think 
much of to cirsuinsteaos the door flew open 
and an eggp* tot op asked,— 

to *uatyP they told me he 


was here.” It was Milly ; and as she came 
feeling her way among the chairs and tables 
in the dim light, I met her, and bad her in 
my arms before cither of us well knew, 
my arm was still round her, when what little 
light there had been vanished, and Bell came 
in by the window again. Milly slid away, 
but her hand still held mine with a w ar m, 
dinging clasp. 

44 How 'fond you ore of the dark,” said 
Bell, going up to tho fire and fumbling about 
for lighters. Milly sat down and her toe 
coming on a level with my hand, I felt it 
drawn forward and pressed to her lips, then 
thrown away as she said, — 

“ Now then, Bell, light all tho candles, and 
let us see what he is like.” 

Bell did light all the candles, and as to 
light fell upon Milly I was startled by to 
change. The six years became a tot at once, 
since they had converted to ohild into a 
blooming, lovely woman. Something of my 
thought must have shown itself in my toe, 
for Milly’s cheek grew crimson and to bonny 
blue eyes sank. 

“ How you axe changed, Harry!” cried 
Aunt Mary. And turning to answer her, I 
saw Bell in the full light. She was a little 
stouter, her hair was dressed in a different 
way, there was a brighter colour in her toe 
than I remembered to have seen before, and a 
deeper light in the full hazel eyes that looked 
bock into mine ; still she seemed unchanged, 
and the years collapsed again. 

44 If it was not for Milly, I oould scarcely 
believe so many years have passed since I 
went away, aunt,” said I ; 41 Bell does not 
look a bit different.” 

44 My growing days were over before yen 
went away,” said Bell, quietly; “ I cannot say 
you look the same ; but then climate and all 
tot may have changed you.” 

And so we foil talking again. It was a 
strange evening; Milly did not speak much, 
but I knew she was watohing sold listening. 
Bell talked as quietly as if I had been away 
only a week; and although I threw out a 
hint about the curate, and told tom of Mrs. 
Yigne, how she had put me up to Xtefotn 
gossip, I made nothing of it, told, u l 
walked home, was utterly miserable and die* 
satisfied. I wished Milly had been my flanote, 
and yet I hated to unseen ornate, and men- 
tally abjured Bell as a heartless Aim* 

When I got to to cottage nasi day the 
girls were out, and my aunt lying down. ’ Bo, 
sheltering myself tom to sun in a summer 


X to down to enjoy a cigar and j 
mind how I was te begin to ooav 
had and y h i A wi 
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decide my fete. My meditations did not last 
long; Bell omne up the walk and eat down 
upon an iron-chair feeing the bower. She 
looked paler than the night before, and epoke 
Tory quietly ; but there was something in her 
feoe that I had new seen before, and which, 
thmigh it made me look again and again, I 
could not understand. 

Presently Milly rushed up, panting and 
flushed, her hair loosened from the net, and 
her hat in her hand. 

“Oh, Hal! ” sheened, leaning against one 
of the wooden pillars, and speaking in a great 
hurry ; 14 1 hare seen your friend ; she's 
coming here with her sister, and she told me 
such things about you ; and so I took a short 
cut over the fields, and nearly ran oyer your 
curate, Bell; he was going to call at the 

I had no gratitude or affection for Mrs. 
Vigne. I remembered too well her story, and 
Hilly’s allusion to the curate was gall and ) 
wormwood. | 

“ So you keep a pet curate, Bell,” I began; 

“ gossip makes wings, but you'll scarcely be- 
hove I beard of your curate, as Milly calls 
him, before I landed.” 

Bell's feoe flushed, and then grew deadly 
pale; but bar eyes never flinched, looking 
hack into mine with a steady gase, defiant , 
and yet sad, with a something in them that 
set me thinking, and kept me so, until a 
searching breath from my cigar reminded me 
sharply of its fleeting existence. Throwing it 
down, I uttered an exclamation of anger, thus 
letting off a small hit of my suppressed in- 
dignation snout Belt Now, it is a bad plan 
—one of the very worst, indeed — to take an 
inch of latitude, when you are secretly angry. 

I glanced at Bell, as I spoke, and her fees was 
e o>d md quiet. 

“Has it burnt you P” said Milly. 

44 Just enough to make me wiser for the 
future, 0 1 answered savagely. 44 An old cigar 
is like an M l o ve ; a pt to burn out, if kept 
long.” Of course it was an idiotic, msaaiag- 
leas speech. I knew that at once, and dare 
not look at Bell’s feoe ; so I went on. 

44 Apropos of nothing, Milly. Do you ro- 
meaahar promising to be a woman when I 
came home f” 

44 Tea; and have I not kspt my promise P” 
arid MiBy, with a brighter odour to her feoe, 
and her eye* turned away and fixed upon the 
gtey feather in Bell’s hah 

“ 8o weU, that I want to keep me.” 

lfiBy’s feoe turned away a littiamcraj but 
ZnouUsse a wicked smile hovering about the 
SMtfSB'Cf bar mouth. There is nothing like 
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Bell up without making a fight for it, nor 
wee I in love with Milly, yet, in spits of 
these things, I rushed on, until I was as good 
as in for both, and had not voices from the 
house suddenly broken in upon the silence, I 
scarcely know what ike immediate result 
might not have been. As it was, Milly pointed 
up the lawn, where I saw Mrs. Vigne, with a 
very handsome man by her side, at whom she 
was launching her full battery of nods and 
wreathed smile s. 

“Bell,” whispered Milly, “she’s got your 
curate.” 

Bell made no reply ; but, rising, went to 
meet the party. I sat still; and Milly stood 
watching them with angry eyes. 

11 You don't like the grass- widow, Milly,” 

I whispered. 

“1 bate her,” was the candid answer; 44 and 
her sister too. 1 cannot think how men are 4 
such fools as to believe in women like those.” 

There was no time for more ; Mrs. Vigne 
was upon us, and eloquent in her reproachful 
muendoe, as to my duplicity in not avowing 
myself on board the steamer. She was still 
talking when Bell interrupted, presenting the 
curate, as 4< Mr. Calvert, my oousin Harry.” 

Mr. Calvert’s eyes met mine as we made 
our mutual bows. They were blue, honest 
eyes, hiding a depth of meaning in the clear 
light, and utterly incapable of concealment. 
In spite of my preconceived prejudice, 1 liked 
the look of the man, nor had my liking 
lessened when we adjourned to the drawing- 
room for five o'clock tea. After which Mrs. 
Vigne and her sister departed, leaving Calvert, 
who had proved blind and deaf to the hints 
thrown out suggestive of his being driven 
home, standing beside me on the door-step, 
watching the ponies go down the drive. 

14 Sharp little woman, yonr Indian friend,” 
said Calvert, with a queer, dry smile. 

41 Women are utterly inoo m pre h e nsibl e from 
first to last,” I said, the ugly feeling spring- 
ing up. 

“What is a woman likeP” laughed 
Calvert. 

44 False-hearted sad ranghif, 4 ' 

Unsettled and toan|taf, 

What then do yea thick toe la like? 

Lika s lend? likes vote? 

Like a wheal f Iikeadeto? 

Ay.aeloek that ti al way oat strike. 

Her heaffettk# the JaEsnd folks tell on, 

WWto nothin* hat monkey* oan dwell on; 

Her heart’s life a tense- so ri se ; 
the enrvwfer each lever stone. 

In Hath toe's to me 
like the wind, ttks the see, 

Whose wrings will hearken te coccus. 

like a thief; liks~— 4n bitefe- 
4 She's lihs nothin* on earth tol intmsMC,” 
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The pur&te stayed dinner, and I still liked 
Mm. Not .that . I felt at all like the immortal 
Mr. Toots. My affections were by no means 
disinterested ; and if he was really a rival, I 
could hate him, no doubt ; but then somehow 
I could not reconcile Calvert with my notions 
of a rival. 

“ What a handsome fellow your curate is/’ 
I whispered to Bell, as we joined the girls in 
I the drawing-room. “ 1 like him, in spite of 
Mrs. Yigne’s gossip.” 

“ I am glad of it, Harry ; he deserves to be 
liked, and gossip docs not deserve to be be- 
lieved,” said she. 

Then, when coffee was over, she walked off 
on to the moonlit lawn with Caivort, and Milly 
having vanished some timo beforo, I was left 
to my meditations, and, being idle, Satan of 
course kept up his character, and found mo 
something to do in the shape of a thorough 
resuscitation of the jealousy which had been 
partially lulled to sloop. 

1 could see the two figures each time that 
they turned at the end of the terraoe, and 
also that they were talking earnestly together. 
I envied him his stalwart figure, his easy 
quiet way, his firm sense, and the manner 
he had of giving it, without letting it annoy 
you, or make him appear pedantic. 1 did not 
wonder at Bell's liking him ; he was just the 
man to trust in, just the man to feel a pride 
in loving, and to whoso judgment you could 
look as coming right from an honest heart. I 
was horribly jealous, and yet I liked the man, 
and almost liked Bell better for having won 
such love as his. As I lay a-thinking, Milly 
glided very softly into the room, and, without 
seeing me, went up to the window. As the 
two came opposite, she drew back with a 
ehaxp, angry motion, and, leaning among the 
curtains, stood there. I could not distinguish 
the expression of her faoe in the dusk, but I 
could see she was watching with a n eagerness 
I oould not account for. 

“ Milly,” said I, getting up and standing 
beside her. She started violently, and tried 
to push past me, but I held her fast The 
spirit of the morning was in me again. 
“MiHy,” I went on, "I am going to ask 
you to keep your promise, made tike night 
bttee I went away. Ton are a woman 


“ Tea, oowafan HaL” 

“ Yon know all about the did engagement 
nude far BaU sod meP” 

“ Yea, oousin Hal.” 

Bell doea sot Hke it She never did. Her 
arid lettem kept m* In India. I didn’t tare 
end urban I did start, 
hint* was tire truth about 
kW and how aha hated me. 1 


did not believe it until I saw it fbr myself. X 
see it now ; so do you. Look there, Milly— 
look at them. Bell likes the curate’s little 
finger better than my whole carcase.” 

“ No she doesn’t,” cried Milly, passionately; 
“ but be likes her, and Bhe goes on in her 
quiet, heartless way, till, till—” But Milly 
began to cry, and a new light broke upon me. 
Suddenly, checking her tears, Milly said, 
“You are alj, wrong about Bell. She does 
not show it, as I would ; but I believe she 
loves you dreadfully.” 

My heart gave a great throb. 

“ You don’t believe me P ” 

“No, Milly dear. It’s very kind of you 
telling me this ; but I am quite sure you are 
I wrong.” 

Next day I found Bell in the garden alone, 
and, figuratively speaking, I took a header at 
once. I told Bell I saw she did not love me. 
I told her I was sorry for my share in the 
engagement, and that it had been a miserable, 
ill-advised scheme from the first. 

“ The long and short is, you would tell me 
that the engagement is broken,” she said, but 
without looking at me. 

“ If you wish it so, Bell.” 

“ Can you doubt it P ” and rising from the 
garden-chair she turned her faoe to me. It 
was frightfully pale, and her eyes had the 
same expression I had Been the day before. 
“ You are quite free, cousin Harry.” 

“ Your freedom is more to tike purpose,” 
said I, fiercely, half-mad with love, disap- 
pointment, and jealousy. 

“ What do you mean f ” 

“Only what you say — that you are free;. 
Bell, and that I am sorry I have interfered so 
long with your happiness. Had I known the 
truth sooner, it might have spared me much. 

I was a blind, obstinate fool not to give in 
long ago ; but, m spite of common sense, .X 
hoped against hope. I thought if you did not 
love me yet, another year might make a diffe- 
rence. It was not your fault, I know. Yon 
were cold enough ; but I loved you so dearly, 

” Harry! Harry!” cried Bell. “Do you 
know what you are saying P ” 

“ Too well,” I replied, fiercely; and than, 
like a veritable madman, I let my tongue 
loose. I told her the whole story of my fife, 
seeing it with a new knowledge myself ; hour 
I had learnt to love her, how her nnldnses bsrl 


I had learnt to love her, how her Trnldneii had 
crushed my love until 1 thought it had died 
out, and how the story I heard in &e sterner 
made it all blase forth again. 

Bell had been standing when X began to 
apaktlmt tong btfoml 8ai»M A. wa* ait? 
tog, b* fro* fluted od to feufe Mmwir 
cjbqfog «ad vwolMpfaig. AaXfebM, hm 
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aym row to mine, and absolutely startled me. 

I bad never seen snob lights in eyes before. 
Her whole expression bad changed, and think- 
ing she might have cloaked her joy, if only 
for deoency sake, I turned indignantly away. 
The instant after a hand was upon my arm. 

44 Harry ! Harry 1 come hack to me. Are 
you blind f Won’t you see that it was my 
love, that I only feared you thought yourself 
bound to me, that I only wanted to let you try 
if you loved anyone else ? ” 

But I need not tell all Bell said, or how she 
explained much which — though probably quite 
lucid to the reader, who, being in the place of 
a looker-on, proverbially speaking sees most 

0 £ the game— was dark and inexplicable to 
ms, until Bell put it to me in the clear light of 
bar love. One thing, however, I must add. 

I had been quite wrong about the curate, who 
was in love with Milly all the time, and who 
told bis story so effectually that Milly believed 
him. Thus was fulfilled to the letter the old 
adage— 

The curse of the Ye© shall be outrun 

Ilf hen Larriston’a girl weds Yeo’i son. 

I. D. Furrow. 

“ FLAGELLUM SALUTTS.” 

These is a strange old book with the above 
title to be found in the libraries of the curious, 
so quaint in character as to deserve to be 
better known. It was oomposed by Christian 
Frame Paullini, a German physician, and was 
published at Frankfort-on-Main in 1608. It 
is a treatise on the advantage of the whip for 
curative purposes in various disorders. 

Dr. P&ullini, in the first section of his 
work, directs attention to the oonsecration of 
corporal punishment by Scripture and the 
church. Did not St. Paul assert, “Castigo 
corpus meum et in servitutem redigo " ? 

Does not the bishop in confirmation box the 
ear of the candidate, in token that he is to be 
ready to endure suffering and Bh&me as a 
good Christian soldier? And look at the 
saints of the calendar, were they not mighty 
in flagellation, fervent in rib- whacking ? 

Shall precious saints and secret ones, 

Break one another’s outward bonce ? 

When savage bean agree with heart, 

Shall secret ones lug saints by the ears ? 

asks the Puritan in his metrical version of 
Psalm lxxxiii., and Dr. Paullini promptly 
answers : “ Certainly, it is good for health of 
soul and body that they should so act towards 
one another.” 

Scorpiua atque Ubm nostra ton solus. 

Had our learned author been acquainted with 
the Babbinic&l gloss on the aooount of the Fall 
of Man, he would, may be, have hesitated to 
attribute universal benefit to the application 
of the rod. For, say the Rabbis, when 
Adam pleaded that the woman gave him of 
the tree, and he did eat, he means emphati- 
cally that she gave it him palpably. Adam 
was recalcitrant, Eve dedti de ligno ; the branch 
was stout, the arm of the 41 mother of all living” 
was muscular, and the first man succumbed, 
tuI 4 id oat ” under . 

There is nothing like the sod, says the 
doctor; it is a universal specific, it stirs up the 
stagnating juices, it dissolves foe precipitating 
salts, it purifies the ooegulating humours of 
the body, it clears the brain, purges the 
belly, circulates the blood, hraoes the asms; 
in short, there is nothing which the rod will 
not do, when judiciously applied. 

Aniidotttm mortis A total dixere, erafoi! 

AUoolUm mertam asm eohibec* vetafet. 

Having bid down his principle, foe doctor 
proceed# to Apply it to various oomplatofo, 
gtotog instanoss, foe Fowdt of experience 
jgd jfost as to melancholy. 

One ssadifMitnff huh g mstasudieiv. b 

CAMBXJSKENNETH ABBEY. 

To the Editor of “Ohce a Week." 
fiia,— In the last volume of vonr periodical, 
pegs 293, I have read with much interest your 
article on the venerable rums of tambuslcen-eth 
Abbey; but one or two facts connected with the 
plaice have struck me as being omitted, which you 
may perhaps still find m place for in your pages. 
You state that “The only remains of this once 
funous monastic edifice are the stately tower, an 
arch of a door orgateway, and the foundations of 
seven! walls.” The former of these, namely, the 
old abbey tower, is now being carefully restored, 
at considerable expense, by the patrons of Cowan's 
Hospital : the restoration, in (act, is now nearly 
completed. The greatest can has been taken by 
the architect. Mr. Mackison, to bring out all the old 
features, without adding anything new or foreign to 
it, where information was most scanty, anil when 
demy had most deeply laid on her rude hand. Be- 
ddw the foundations of the chapter-boose, the 
chpreh. and the site of the high altar, the excava- 
tions that have been carried on led to the discovery 
of various other buildings, supposed to be the resi- 
dences and offices of the monks and friars, Ac. 
Several Ion of black oak in good preservation 
who ako mad* and out of these many handsome 
ornaments have bam made and sold as relics. 

The aides of the coffin containing tbs remains of 
Xing James 111., it may also be remarked, wan n- 
flngd by demy to the thickness of a penny. 

’ me* foe excavation* slinded to m poor article 
iMt Made, the tomb memorial erected to dames 

j MUand the abbey tower so for tobtond to it* 
emnatf nppeanaoa, Csmbasksaiiatii h as boom a 
mm ru>h with historical interest, and la dally 
toffoad jy tonristo from all parts of th* country, and 

fi™ — 


i 
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“ FLAGELLUM SALUTIS.” 


observes Paullini, is love, and that eventuates 
in idiotoy or insanity. 

To parente'and guardians our author gives 
the advice, when the first symptoms of this 
complaint appear in young people under their 
ehaige, let them grasp the rod firmly, and lay 
it on with vigour and promptitude. The 
remedy is infallible. Valeecu® de T&ranta 
says, in the case of a young man — and his 
words are words of gold — “ Whip him well, 
and should he not mend immediately, keep 
him looked up in the cellar on bread and water 
till ho promises amendment.” 

I saw, continues ous author, an instance 
of the good effect of this treatment at Amster- 
dam. A stripling of twenty, oomely enough 
in his appearance, the son of an artisan in the 
town, fell in lore with the mayor's daughter. 
Qe could neither eat, nor drink, nor sleep, 
nor do anything in the remotest degree 
rational. The father, unaware of the cause, 
put him into the hands of a medical practi- 
tioner, who did his utmost to cure him, but 
signally failed. At last the father’s eyes 
were opened by means of an intercepted 
letter. Like a sensible man he packed his son 
off to the public whipping- plaoc, there to 
learn better moraha . And this had the desired 
effect ; for he returned perfectly cured' and 
in his right sensos. 

But for this treatment he might have sunk 
into his grave,, like him mentioned by P. 
Boaysten, who died of a broken heart through 
unrequited love ; and, at the post-mortem 
examination, his bowels were discovered to be 
all uncoiled, his heart shrivelled, his liver 
shrunk away to nothing, his lungs corroded, 
and his skull entirely emptied of every trace 
of brains. 

For short sight there is nothing like a good 
thrashing, or at least a violent blow, says our 
doctor. 

An old German, aged eighty, who had all 
his lifetime suffered from short sight, was one 
day jogging to market on his respectable 
mare, Bobbin. Bobbin tripped on a stone 
and flung her rider. The old man fell upon a 
stone, which pierced his skull. The dense 
vapours whioh had obscured his vision for so 
long were enabled to escape through the 
aperture, and, on his recovery, the venerable 
gentleman had the sight of an eagle. 

A cavalier was troubled with the same 
infirmity. He saw a large salmon hanging 
Op outside a fishmonger's shop, and, mistaking 
it for a young lady of his acquaintance, re- 
moved hie oap end addressed it with courtesy. 
Another youth haring made gseat fan ef the 
mistake, the short-sighted cavalier felt him- 
mflf constrained, in honour, to Call hhh out. 
2a the dual he received a sword wound Over 


Ms left eye, and this completely oured hie 
vision. 

For deafness Dr. P&ullini recommends a 
sound box on the ear. Especially suo ces s fa l 
is this treatment in the case of children, who 
do not attend to the commands and advioe of 
their parents; and, on the plea of “not 
having heard,” disobey the commands and 
neglect the advice given. In such oases the 
employment of oorporal punishment cannot he 
too highly estimated. The doctor tells the 
story of a hoy destined for the ministry who 
ran away from school and apprenticed himself 
to a tailor, and who was cured of deafness and 
tailoring propensities by the application of a 
large pair of drumsticks to a sensitive part Of 
his person, and who eventually became a 
Lutheran pastor, and was, to the end of his 
days, able to mend his own clothes. 

This story furnishes the author of “ Flagel- 
lum Salutis ” with matter for a digression on 
clorioal education. He quotes with approval 
the sentiments of his old' patron, Dr. Shupp, 
expressed thus : “ Now-a-days that every 
bumpkin makes his son study for the ministry 
we have them scrambling about the country 
begging for promotion, and grumbling be- 
cause it does not come as fast as they expect. 
The learned son is a poor curate, with no 
benefice. Such a to-do about this— complaints, 
murmurs, and what not ! Why did he net 
learn a trade in addition to his theology P 
Luke the Evangelist was a theologus and 
medicus as well, and a painter to boot. Paul 
in his youth studied divinity at the feet of 
Gamaliel, but he was a carpet manu fac turer 
besides. Was the Keyser Rudolph a worse 
emperor for being as well a clever craftsman P 
‘ If I oould recall my past years and begin life 
again,' said Dr. Shupp, * I would not become 
a student only, hut learn a trade besides. 
Then, if the thankless world kicked me, I 
would measure its foot for a boot ; if it mhde 
faces at me, I would paint its portrait for it ; 
if my divinity did not agree with itB stomach, 
I would dose it with purgatives like Luke. 
I would make the world respect me for my 
diligence in trade, if it turned up its ness at 
my theology. Anyhow, I would not goabottt 
snivelling and crying poverty and want of 
promotion/ ” 

To this speech of Dr. Shupp, Paullini adds a 
few pertinent remarks. “The lad I was totting 
you about,” ho says, “ had a hankering after 
tailorings. * Well, tattering is a honourable 
and useful profession. Was not Moses hidden, • 
‘Thou shalt make holy garments for Aaron, 
thy brother, for glory and fog hearty* And 
thou Shalt speak unto all that am wrfito- 
hearted, whom I hate fitted with the spirit of 
Wisdom, that they may make Aaron gar- 
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amk* Taikn, filled with the spirit of 
wisdom ! Why despise the craft which Qod 
haue honoured t ” 

It must be allowed that there is sense in 
tikis little digression. Doubtless it would be 
well if not those destined for the ministry 
only, but all the sons of the higher classes of 
soa&ety were taught some manual employ- 
ment in addition to the cultivation of their 
intellectual fooultiea. That our grammar- 
schools should take the hint is certainly not 
to be anticipated; masters and governors have 
the same implicit confidence in classic studies 
as the universal panacea that Dr. Paullini 
professes for the rod, and Dr. Sangrado for 
cold water and blood-letting. I do not 
dispute the fact that the most useful know- 
ledge for a lad to acquire who is destined for 
fuming, or for a mercantile life at 
home, is Greek prosody ; but I suggest that an 
acquaintance with carpentering, land-survey- 
ing, or book-keeping might be found advan- 
tageous in a secondary degree. 

Lockjaw is to be treated in the same 
manner, asserts our author, and he tells an 
amusing anecdote on the subject from Vol- 
quard Iversen. 

Nicolas Yorburg was an Oriental traveller. 
In the course of bis wanderings he reached 
Agra, the capital of the great Cham. The 
European was introduced to His Majesty at 
the dinner-hour, and found the monarch just 
returned from the expedition, and as hungry 
as a hunter. A bowl of rioe was brought in. 
The great Cham dipped his hands into it, and 
ladled es much rioe as they would hold into 
his oapacious mouth, distended to the utmost 
conceivable extent But the great Cham had 
over-estimated the capa bi lities of the disten- 
tion of his jaws, and they became dislocated. 
At the sight the servants became distracted 
with fosr. The nobles stroked their chins in 
uncertainty how to act the priests had re- 
course to their devotions, but uo one assisted 
the monarch out of his dilemma. He sat 
upon his imperial throne purple in the face, 
til eyes dist en de d with honor, his month 
gaping, and frill of rioe. Su ffo cation was 
hamfoeut Nicolas Yorburg, without even 
prostrating himself before the emperor, ran up 
the stsps of his throne, and hit him a violent 
crack with the palm of his hand upon the 
cheek. The rioe foil cut of his mouth upon 
tike imperial lap, tome, it is surmised, de- 
flosnded the imperial rad-lane. Another slap 
gaoomplMhefi the relief of the i^Mraeseh, and 
act the jaw onos more in working order. At 
tipoamomomairttheflervaikte 
cgteage committed upon the earned majesty of 
the emperor, the nobles drew their sworn to 
avenge it, and the priests oonverted their 


p ra yer s for the xeoovery of their king into 
curses on the head of him who had saorile- 
giously raised his hand to violate hie divinity. 
Poor Yorburg would have been made into 
mincemeat, had not the emperor providenti- 
ally recovered his breath in time to administer 
a reproof to his over-eealous subjects. He 
acknowledged the relief afforded him by the 
stranger by a present of a thousand rupees. 

A tailor had a eon, who waa only half- 
witted. The father was out one day, and the 
child, who was left in the house, after the 
manner of children, looked about him in 
quest of some mischief which he might perpe- 
trate. A pair of elegant breeches just com- 
pleted by his father, and destined for the 
lege of a nobleman, was suspended from the 
wall. The child made a figured pattern upon 
the amber silk with his finger, dipped at in- 
tervals in the ink-pot. The mother was the 
first to disoover the transformation of the 
breeches, and, not regarding the alteration in 
the same light as her child, caught up the 
yard-measure and administered a castigation 
to the culprit, sufficient to “ stir up the stag- 
nating juices, dissolve the precipitating salts, 
and purify the coagulating humours,’* in at 
least one portion of the lad's body. The 
youth, under the impression that high art is 
never appreciated at first sight, made himself 
as source as possible for some hours. The 
father, on his return, used every effort to ob- 
literate the flowering of ink which his son had 
drawn over the amber breeches, but with only 
a limited degree of succ e s s — so limited, in 
fact, that the nobleman for whom they were 
destined utterly refused to invest his person 
in them, and they were returned on the tailor’s 
hands. The boy, towards evening, impelled by 
hunger, had returned home, and was soothing 
his injured feelings with bread-and-butter 
when the father re-entered the house. In a 
moment the parental left hand had grasped 
the scruff of his neck, whilst the right hand 
dexterously completed the stirring up of stag- 
nating juices, dissolving of precipitating salts, 
and purifying of coagulating humours with 
such success that Dr. Faulting assures us the 
child grew up a miracle of discretion, and 
never after decorated articles of clothi n g other 
than hiu own mnafora . 

Under the Wing of “Swollen Bm^" 
the loaned doctor ghree ua hia idaaa on the 
ittbjeetof eulioiriinaeter* and thalrtittae. Xhaaa 
remark* an aaudUa anoogh in their way, hoi 
hardly oone under the beading ha haa adeoted 
tat the chapter. Connecte d afall mare ragnaly 
with cvoUen braaete, la the commentary on 
aoma tow in the twenty -flat chapter of 
J ohn’ s Gospel, which close the section.. 

To thooo who aaftr from toothaoha* ha **• 
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oommends the practice of a learned professor 
under whom he studied. This man suffered 
excruciating torture from his teeth at night. 
The professor, the moment that his sufferings 
began, was wont to leave his bed and spend 
bis night in jumping on to his table, and then 
jumping down again, till the pain oeaeed. 
PauUini does not state the feelings of those 
who slept in the room immediately underneath 
that occupied by Dr. Erasmus Yinding ; nei- 
ther does it seem dear at first sight how the 
jumping diversion is connected with the sub- 
ject of the rod, concerning the merits of which 
the book treats ; but on further consideration 
tho connexion becomes apparent. Dr. Paullini 
being silent on this point, we have but the 
light of nature to guide us to the conclusion 
that the saltatory performances of Dr. Erasmus 
would arouse and exasperate the other lodgers 
into an application to his scantily protected 
person of the universal panacea. 

For constitutional indolence the rod is in- 
estimable; the monotony of its use as a 
specific may, however, be pleasingly varied 
by an application of corporal punishment in 
the following disguised form, which, if 
severe, is nevertheless infallible as a cure. 
Hermann Habermann, a native of Mikla, 
deserves the oredit of being the first to com- 
municate it to the medical profession. Ha- 
bermann had spent many years in Ioeland, 
and it was there that he saw the treatment in 
use. An artiz&n, suffering from indolence, 
was recommended by a native doctor to let 
himself be sewn up in a sack stuffed with 
wool, and then be dragged about, rolled down 
hill, thumped, kicked, and jumped upon by 
his friends and acquaintances. When he 
emerged from his sack he was to take a 
draught to open his pores, and to go to bed. 
The remedy was tried, and succeeded. 

A somewhat similar cure came under 
Paullini’s personal observation. A noble- 
man had a jester who was dotingly fond 
of fowls. He stole all his master's poul- 
try, so that his master was obliged to do 
without eggs for his breakfhst. The fool, 
moreover, was lamentably deficient in fun, 
and was by no means worth his keep. At 
last his master determined on correcting him 
severely. He had him sown up in a hop-bag 
and well thrashed, then rolled down hill and 
thrashed again. The fool never stole egge 
from that day forward, and from being but a 
poor fool, be beoaxue one famous for his bril- 
liant parts sad sparkling humour. 

For tertian fever, the rod is an admirable 
•peoifio. A lawyer once suffered from this oom- 
plaint, which kit him at times able to oontinue 
haa avocation. He had brought upon himself 
the ill-feeling of a certain gentleman whom he 


had, in one of his pleadings, turned into ridi- 
cule. This person determined to punish the 
advocate as soon as a convenient o ppor t un ity 
presented itself. The opportunity The 
lawyer was riding home one day, past the 
house of the nobleman, when the latter de- 
scried him, and immediately sent him a mes- 
sage requesting a moment's private convene* 
tion. The unfortunate advocate foil into the 
trap. Expecting to get employment in a 
fresh suit, he hurried eagerly to the castle, 
only to find the gates dosed upon him and all 
egress prevented. In another moment the 
insulted gentleman stood before him. 

“ Tile bloodhound of the law!" he ex- 
claimed, “ you have long escaped the punish- 
ment due to you for your insolence and teme- 
rity. You disgraced me publicly, and I shall 
revenge myself upon you by degrading you in 
a manner certain to humble -your pride. Yet 
I am merciful. I give yon your choice of two 
modes of suffering; Yon shall either sit on 
an ant-hill, in the dothing provided you by 
nature, till you have learned by heart the 
seven penitential psalms; or you shall run 
the gauntlet in the same dtgagS oostuxne 
round my courtyard, where will be ranged 
all my servants armed with rods wherewith to 
belabour you." 

The hapless lawyer cast himself on his 
knees before the nobleman, and implored 
mercy. He pleaded that he had a wife and 
children to provide for ; but the other replied 
that this was not to the point, as he had no 
intention of injuring the lady or tho infants. 
Then the lawyer alleged his illness, saying 
that the access of fever would be on him next 
day, and that the punishment wherewith he 
was threatened — either of them, in fact— 
might terminate fatally. 

“ That," replied the injured gentleman, 
“ can only be ascertained by experiment. My 
own impression is that the ants or the whips 
will produce a counter irritation, which may 
prove beneficial. Still," he continued, strok- 
ing his chin, “we mortals are all liable to 
err, and my impression may be unfounded. I 
will frankly acknowledge my mistake if con- 
vinced by the result taking Ike direction you 
anticipate." 

Reluctantly the poor advocate made his 
election of the treatment he was to undergo, 
From the ants and the penitential psalms he 
recoiled with horror, and he chose ahudder- 
ingly to run the gauntlet So he ran it 

Black and blue, bruised and bleeding, the 
wretched man- was dismissed at last to return 
to the bosom of his fondly. The nobleman 
was in the right the lawyer was for ever 
cured of his tertian fever. i * 

In another work by the same author, “Zsft* 
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k toea de, $ihuuliche luat>” 8m, Frankfort, 
1893, the doctor argues the omo, iMmi an 
honourable man may thrash hie wifo; and 
comdudos font such a course of actum entirely 
depends on the behaviour and temperament 
of the vih 

Woman was created to be good, quiet, and 
order l y ; where the is otherwise she is going 
contrary to her vooation, and art must be 
employed to comet nature. Eve was made 
and given to Adam, reasons Paullini, to be a 
helpmeet for him, and not to be the plague 
and we a ry of his life. Woman’s vocation is 
to be a modest and gentle angel, and not to be 
a braaen, furious demon. Every woman is 
either one or the other. If she is as heaven 
■mHo her, she takes to the bit and rein rea- 
dily, is easily managed without the whip, and 
is perfectly docile. If, however, she is what 
the evil one would have her, she takes the bit 
in her teeth, sets back her ears, plunges and 
kicks; and woe to the man who oomes within 
roach of her tongue, her daws, or her toes. 
Then there is need for the rod. To a good 
wife, “ there is a golden ornament upon her, 
and her bands are purple laoe : thou shalt put 
her on as a robe of honour, and shalt put her 
about thee as a crown of joy.” But as for the 
bad wife, deal with her alter the advice of the 
poet Joachim Rachel : — 

Them wilt be constrained her heed to punch. 

And let not thine eye then spare her * 

Quip the first weapon that comes to hand — 
Horsewhip, or cudgel, or walking-stick, 

Or hatter her well with the warming-pan ; 

Bread not to fling her down on the earth, 

Werre well thine arm, let thy heart be stout 
As iron, as bran, or atone, or steel. 

For no wrath is equal to a woman’s wrath ; 
and better is it to live in the cage of an Afri- 
can lion, or of a dragon torn from its whelps, 
than to live in the house with such a woman. 
In all wickedness the worst is woman’s wicked- 
ness. Why, asks the doctor, what sort of a 
life did Jupiter lead in heaven with his pre- 
cious Juno t Poor god ! he let her get the 
upper hand of him. Had he but taken his 
ntiek to her instead ot scolding, he might have 
had Olypmus quiet, and have saved himself 
from befog badgered through eternity. 

They managed things better in Borne. A 
man had a wifo foil of bad tempers. He went 
to the oracle sad a ske d what should be done 
with a garment which had moths in it 44 Dust 
it,” was the oracular r e sp o n se. 44 And, ” added 
the man, 44 1 have a wifo who is full of her 
xinsty little tempers ; s hou ld not she be treated 
in a similar manner?” 41 To be sure,” an- 
swered the oracle, 44 dust her daily 1” And 
n on* was a truer and better bit of ad vice 
given ty an oracle. 


The work of Dr. Paullini celled forth others 
in response, and doubtless enthusiastic devo- 
tees of the rod abounded! His views were, 
however, combatted by ethers. From a tract 
against the use of the rod I cull one curious 
and droll story, wherewith to conclude this 
article:—* 

A husband accompanied his wifo to confes- 
sion. The lady having opened her griefs, the 
father who was shriving her insisted on ad- 
ministring a severe penitential scourging. The 
husband, hearing the first stroke inflicted on 
his better-half, interfered, and urged that his 
wife was delicate, and that as he and she were 
one flesh it would be better for him, as the 
stronger vessel, to receive the scourging in- 
tended for his helpmate. The confeesor having 
consented to this substitution, the man knelt 
in his wife’s place, while she retired from the 
oonfeesional. Whack ! whack ! went the cat, 
followed by a moan from the good man’s lip*. 

44 Harder ! — harder ! ” ejaculated the wifo ; 
44 1 am a grievous sinner I " 

Whack 1 whack 2 whack ! 

44 Lay it on ! ” cried she ; 44 1 am the worst 
of sinners.” 

Whack ! whack S and a howl from the suf- 
ferer. 

44 Never mind his cries, father 1” exclaimed 
she; 44 remember only my sins Make him 
smart here, that I may escape in purgatory.” 

6. Bjleoto- Gould. 


NATURE. 


0 Nature, cold of heart, 

Though very Uriah of thy lorely smile, 

At false aa fair thou art, 

Winning oar lore, and mocking ns the while ! 


X Uy me at thy feet, 

And f * in would giro up all mankind for this, 
Thine aspect is eo sweat, 

Upon thy brow euoh glad serenity! 


AD beauty meets in thee, 

The soft, the bright, the towly, the sublime ; 
Whichever phase it be, 

That seems to me the fairest at the time. 


What happiaees to ream 
Along the heathery hills, the strasm-fsd pUhu, 
To make the woods our home, 

To aeank for hidden violets In the lanes 1 


But sorrow semis to all, 

Thedswntog of a darknsss-brtogfakf day. 
When ’neath some Amend pell 
The d earest hopes of life are bosne away* 
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yi. 

How creel than appears 
That sweat aeremty that mocks our woe, 

Hast thou noeighs, no tears,— 

No Sympathy for one who loved thee so f 

YU. 

No : not one sign of grief t 
What, hast no mourning robe which thou eanst 
wear, 

Instead of all these oolours bright and fair ? 
Callous beyond belief, 

Our hearts might break, and thou wouldst 
never care 1 

vin. 

So t lias ever boon, 

So it is now, and will be evermore ; 

We vanish from the scene. 

The earth mules on os blooming as before. 

IX. 

But Heaven forgetteth not. 

Soul, look aho\ c for what earth cannot giro. 
What matter earth- forgot, 

If H eu ven-rem wubered ? In that hope we live. 

A. D. 


THE OLD HOUSE OP WYOHCOMBE. 

In one of our fair southern English coun- 
ties, somewhere between the days of Bobin 
Hood and Dick Turpin, when acorns had 
I ceased to be the national dish, and the Normans 

had introduced beef and mutton, and had 
given their sanction to Saxon ale — somewhere 
in those times there lived in pomp and dignity 
the proud family of the Wydhcombes in the 
beautiful manor-house of Wyohcombe HalL It 
was in the days when the priesthood held 
sway, and when their word was law. 

lie f a m ily consisted of Dame Wyohoombe, 
as sho was styled, a tall, gaunt old lady of 
past seventy ; her husband, a weak old man, 
who had evidently been ruled through life by 
her stronger will, and was little oapable, if 
indeed he had desired it, of raising a s tandar d 
of domestic rebellion now, in his seventy- 
■ixth year. Por the dame was the dread of 
her household ; her daughters, unmarried old 
maids of at least fifty years, oowsred before 
her, and obeyed her like children. Indeed 
dm had never eeased to oonsider them as such, 
so mush so, that they themselves had no will 
of their own and were aooustomed to be ruled 
and guided by her in the most trivial as well 
as the most important things. And, alas for 
them! but one important thing had happened 
to them in their lives, and that was when the 
youngest and fofrest had, at the age of twenty, 
fsllen in love with a young squire of low 
degree, had dined to listen to his whispered 
Hards of love under the shade of the kitohen- 
wall, and when taxed with having 
otayed eut beyond the hour fixed for her re- 
tan* had foils* cabas knees and implored far 
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mother, though scarcely able to speak for 
fright, to sanction her union with the man to 
whom she had given her heart But she never 
ventured to name his name again ! The few 
words her stem parent returned in answer 
crushed her hopes and her heart for ever. 
She left her presence, feeling she must have 
done a deadly wrong in even thinking that 
such a marriage could be possible for her. 

She never saw the squire of low degfab 
again ; and dark suspicions were afloat as to 
the cause of his sudden and entire disappear- 
ance from his native place. This event broke 
one sister’s heart, and was such a lesson to the 
otfiers that they hardly dared to utter a word 
or movo a finger without first endeavouring to 
read on their mother’s face whether they had 
her permission to do so. 

They had had a brother, but they had known 
little of him, and now knew not whether he 
were alive or dead. 

Both sisters had a dear reoolleotion of 
waking up one night in a lpng-bygone winter 
and hearing words of fierce altercation in 
voices they knew, one their mother’s, the 
other their brother’s, and now and then ano- 
ther, which they did not know,— a gentle 
voice pleading, as it seemed, with both, and 
ending with a wild shriek. Then a door 
banged loudly, and all was stHL The eldest 
sister stood shivering and trembling at her 
bed-room door for an hour or more, till she 
heard her mother come upstairs with a slow 
and heavy tread, muttering to herself, and the 
only words that could be distinguished were, 
“ A girl like that my daughter-in-law t 
Never. N ow — No one heard— not even the 
splash — though he tried — but I am strong 
too— ha ! ha ! ” Shaking with tairor ana 
frightened to death, the listening girl re- 
treated into hor bed-room, the darkness con- 
cealing the fact of her door being ajar. The 
two sisters never dared to ask an explanation 
of what had passed that night ; but they never 
saw their brother more I 

Neither was Dame Wyohcombe in good 
repute amongst her neighbours, for there were 
dark stories of her early life ; and her tyranny 
to her husband and daughters, remarkable 
even in those stem days, was well known 
abroad. But none dared remonstrate, and the 
power and wealth of the family placed bar in 
auoh a position as to be above fooling the dis- 
like of her neighbours. A distant respect was 
all she sought, and that much they Were 
obliged, as for as appearances went, to concede 
to her. But in the hearts of all she was hated, 
and few, if any, knew how deeply that baked 
was deserved. For seventy years she had 
fooed the world with uufl i nshia g ia diffo respe ; 
for seventy yearsahe had borne tfiethUttnafimis 





that 4 m liMid feint! y murmured around her 
without changing a muscle of bar hard coun- 
tenance; for seventy yean foe had stood there 
fonnking from nothing, rejecting no investi- 
gation, re pelli ng no question, no dia* 

oo very. For who would question a rock ? 
’Who would seek to undermine a rook to Bee 
what lay beneath ? Would not the rook crush 
them first? Who would venture enoh a risk P 
And, indeed, it wee nobody’s interest to ex- 
amine into the private affairs of that proud 
family. Exclusive and cold, common curiosity 
shrank from their very name ! 

Arid so it was till the threescore yean and 
ten had passed, and the tall, gaunt frame ' 
began to stoop, and the oold grey eyes lost 1 
some of their fire, and the thin cheeks grew , 
yellow and wrinkled, and all could see that 
age was doing its quiet but inevitable work. I 
At last her iron constitution gave way under | 
the weight of yean, and then, indeed, the sins . 
of her past life crowded into agony on her 
souL Indomitable as she had ever been, I 
then was one who in her strongest days had 
had some slight influence over her ; and now 
this man, the village priest, was the only" one ■ 
who had any power at all over her still despotic j 
will. She declared she would see no one. He 
quietly entered her room ; she bid him fiercely 
be gone. He calmly sat down by her bed- 
ride, and watched her without speaking, while 
■he raved at him. But her power was slipping 
out of her hands : his was as strong as ever, 
for it lay in hia eyes, with which he seemed to 
mesmerise her and coerce her into passiveness 
before he spoke, in the quiet but firm tone | 
habitual to him. | 

“You are dying,” he said. “You had , 
need to make one more confession ere you die, 1 
or the bieasing of absolution will not be 
yours.” 

“ I have confessed and confessed,” she cried, 

“ and X have no more peace than if I had never 
ykw. T will oonfoas no more.” 

“ Once snore,” he continued, in the same 
tone; “ ones more. Recollect the darkest 
page in all your life. All your other rins I 
knew, and may the Holy Virgin forgive you. 
for they are many.” 

“ Absolution, fefoer , ” she cried imploringly; 

“ you promised me abeolutinu after I bad told 

7 “AU,” he added, for 4m hesit a ted; “and 
won have net told me alL” 

"And all yon shall never know,” she said, 
passionately ; “for 1 will die without telling 
yen, and the grave will keep my secret” 

" IHe, then,” he said; “ die without abso- 
lution, and with ell your sins on your own 

bm&and foe vengeance of Heaven ” 

7^ftopl v »top! and I will tell you. Bern, 


lis t e n ; hold your head down— lower, lower, 
that none may hear. Hal what was foatP I 
heard a scream ! Hal he is coming t Oh ! 
Heaven have mercy on my soul I ” cried foe 
raving woman. 

“ You have but little time on earth— but 
little time for repent&noe,” said the priest, in 
his oold measured voioe, glancing at the sun, 
which was sinking low in the crimson sky. 

“Give me time!— only give me a little 
time. When the sun sets I will tell you.” 

They both watched it— the priest with eager 
impatience, the dying woman grudging every 
second that fled by of her last day on earth, 
and it was with an effort, as foe last ray 
vanished beneath foe dark purple horiaon, that 
she turned to foe priest and said, almost 
gasping— 

“ Now, father, I will tell you all. Stoop 
down and hear me.” 

He listened, and his face grew white as foe 
whispered her last confession into his ear — 
white as that of foe wretched woman who had 
bartered her very soul for pride. What she 
told him was worse, far worse, than what he 
had thought. 

11 Woman ! ” he cried, as she ceased and 
sank back on her pillow, “ you are lost — lost 
beyond redemption. Absolution ie not for 
such as you. There ie no time for penance — 
no time for forgiveness for such black deeds as 
youra. You are lost I ” 

“ Lost ! ” she cried in frantic despair ; 
“ lost ! never ! Surely the fire that has burnt 
in my heart till it was seared in agony must 
count for something P Father, eet me what 
penance you will. I have life in me to do it 
yet. Speak, and quickly; what more can I 
do ? — what more oan I suffer ? ” 

The priest hastened to speak. 

“Lands to foe Church,” he said. “An 
ample gift might purchase prayers that would 
release a soul even such as yours from purga- 
tory, and save it from eternal destruction. 
But what riches axe youra— what lauds could 
you bestow P ” 

“ Give me but hope, father. I will provide 
foe means. My husband — when is ha P and 
fetch a notary ; and, father* be yourself a 
wi tn es s .” % 

“It shall be done,” answered foe priest, as 
he roae to fetoh foe old man, who, awed by 
foe nearness of death, entered the room with a 
look of solemnity which the mere prospect of 
parting with lua wife oould hardly have 
called up. 

“ My husband,” said foe weak and gasping 
voioe, M you see me dying. Grant me one last 
boon — foe very leak” 

“ What have I ever denied yen, font you 
should ask like this?” he answered. 


THE OLD 


OF WTOHOOMBE. 


“ I have been a worldly woman,** she said. 

<< I have not done fbr the Church all that I 
ought to hate done ; and, now that my last 
hour is some, t have nothing I can call my 
own to offer as a mark of my contrition and 
humility.'* 

“ Truly,” thought the old man, “ there is 
need of proof ere I believe in your humility; ** 
but aloud he only said, “ What is your wish P 
I will grant you whatever you desire.” 

“I only ask this,'* she said, “only this. 
You see how weak I am. My voice is flailing, 
my strength is gone. I pray you to let me 
rise, and promise me faithfully that so much 
of land aa I can walk over may be given from 
henceforth and for ever to the Church. ’* 

“ I promise you that, and Welcome,” said 
the husband, with a covert smile, for he felt 
certain that her first step from her bed would 
be her last in life. She o&ught the smile, 
though, and her spirit rose within her ; for, 
with the “ruling passion strong in death,” 
the desire of disappointing her husband gave 
her even more strength than the fear of the 
flames of purgatory. 

She rose, supported by the priest, and stag- 
gered to the door. Though scarcely breathing, 
yet, as the door was opened the fresh air of 
the evening blew down upon her and revived 
her wonderfully. With unexpected energy 
she crawled a few yards, thon, to the growing 
alarm of her husband, she raised herself up- 
right, and absolutely walked; but walked so 
far and so steadily that he, old and lame, 
could scarcely keep up with her, and struggled 
behind, invoking a thousand curses on her 
head, as, atop by step, he saw the beat part of 
his property passing away into the hands of 
the Church. On she went, and more than one 
gate was opened by the eager priest, and more 
than one obstacle cleared out of her path, ere 
■he gave up the race with death, and sank at 
last on the bare earth. Her husband came up 
just in time to hear her last words — to hear 
her calling down Heaven*s bitterest judgments 
on any member of the fondly, however dis- 
tant, who should alienate these lands, which j 
her dying energies had gained, from the 
Church — to hear her invoking a special ourse 
on his head, should ho attempt to forego his 
promise-— and to hear her last words of all, 
“And when these broad lands have passed 
away from the Church may the family have a 
male heir never more 1 ” And so she died, 
cat in the night air, with a curse on her Hpe. 

The oonfoseor stood by her side triumphant ; 
her husband raging, swearing, and stamping 
as only a deorived man can. 

Still he made over the broad lands to the 
Chur ch* He was too much awed to cheat 
tiftm of as much as a square inch of it And 


when he had delivered over the parchment 
deed, duly signed and attested, the priest 
poured into his astonished ears the news that, 
though his son was dead, his grandson sur- 
vived, and was heir to the place, impove- 
rished as it was by the large piece 
from it. 

“ And where is he ? ” asked the widower, 
who was beginning to find consolation for the 
loss of bis lands in the fact that he had lost 
his wife also : and to whom this possession of 
a grandson opened a vista of comfort for hie 
declining years. 

“Not for off,” said the priest. “That 
youth who works in the monastery garden is 
your grandson.” 

“ But my son died dtildless, so it cannot 
be,*' continued the old man, returning to de- 
spondency. “ He died abroad, just after his 
mother refused to consent to hie marriage.” 

“ He was married already, and his child was 
bom when their last interview took plaoe,” said 
the priest, cautiously. 

“ He was ! *’ he exclaimed^ With surprise. 
“ But speak out, man, speak out. You know 
more than 1 do. Why should not I know 
allP There is no one to prevent me now.” 
And he laughed with some bitterness. 

“ What I know, 1 * said the priest, “ I learnt 
under the seal of oonfeeeion, and may not tell.** 

“ You must prove to me that my son was 
married, that I may believe that that lad is 
my grandson.” 

“Does not his likeness prove it P” asked 
the priest 

“It may, it may,” said the old man, 
musingly. “But,” he added, with his voice 
lowered to a hissing whisper, “ my son, what 
of him P” 

“ Your son was murdered,” said the priest, 
boldly, “ and by the hands of his mother ; 
and you will find his bones in the deep well 
behind the fir wood. If you find them yon 
will believe me, and may believe me, too, 
when I say that the boy is your grandson. 
And I can give you written proofs, besides.” 

The old man’s eyes were glased, and he 
stared transfixed at the priest 

“ Horrible 1 horrible I ** were his only 
words. 

They Bought and found the bones. The boy 
was indeed and in truth the grandeon. Hu 
gentle though low-bom mother was for the 
first time acknowledged ss the daughter-in- 
law of the house, and cordially welcomed by 
the grey-haired but still wam-hearteA old 


The rest of the story is soon teUL So 
long as the lands over which the reaotnte old 
woman had walked were left in the pe acea b le 
po s s es sion of the Cfrunfe, an heir .male was 



now wanting to fh* ftanxly of *Vfyoboomba. 
Bat when, a hundred years « so after the 
death of the ‘wicked dame, they wexeaoatnmuted 
into money, and a yearly nun paid— 'but 
paid irregularly and scantily— rin their stead, 
daughters only were bom to the house, tQl at 
length one heiress, who either pined more than 


the others for a son, or was mors devout, and 
behaved the old story, restored the lands in a 
bondJUU gift to the Church. She waa blessed 
with many a son, and ever einoe, in spite of 
misfortune and strange adventure by land and 
sea, an heir male has never been l«*Vw»g to 
the proud old house of Wychoombe. T. 



HYMN TO APOLLO, 
tfrsm CcUfeuufrif*) 


Bn tar the Irani breaches mdd« ware, 

And all the temple reek. AUtrilfly, 

Tly faraway I already ttutae beak 
The deem with Ute inf fpet, the Delian 


Trembles with sudden joy : and in the air, 
TH ea h ew etnuagely, sweetly aiasa the 

P«Mi yeesm l tee, ye hotted pmiate l ben, 
Biss ng tetoehim,fa year gedtaaearl 


Prepare, ye youths, the seised danse, the 

■oagi 

Apollo is not emu of aU, the good 
Alone beheld him, end tie strong,— hew week 
Are theoe who eeo him not \ fa-shining fed 
Wo shall behold thee, aad be weak ao mote. 

Let aet your harp be dash, nor still year 
treed, 

To rotefctoC Ph ei b as , tehketey; 
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against them. Whan it came to this point I 
think Hoove mold have liked to be afak to 
discharge them quietly, bat At he hod mode 
the order he wee too proud to alter it; eo he 
told me to take them in kishes. 


“Now of course I wasn't going to take a 
jury and prisoner twenty Irish miles through 
a wild country without a good escort, and as 
it happened that a troop of the 10th Hussars 
was quartered in the town, I ordered them 
out. The juron objected to haring more 
than two an each lash. The prisoner — he was 
Mar Mraphy’s father, and was one of the 
heat-off men in Boss, and one of the great 
lo a ders of the Bapealers — brought his own 
gig, eo we made a pretty fine show. First 
came the six oonntry carts, each with a turf 
creel containing two jurors, then came the 
p s i sa n ar and myself in the gig — the vehicles 
being surrounded by thirty or forty Hussars 
with drawn swords, and followed by the 
greater part of the population of Boss, waring 
men boughs and yelling like so many wild 

TiuKana 


“The journey was the greatest fun you can 
imagine. When we got rid of the crowd, 
several of the jury sang capital songs, and the 
foreman managed to pick up a wandering 
piper, who played jigs and hornpipes for some 
who danced. And, by Jove ! well they did 
dance, too, though they had only the floor of 
the car, for the kish prevented them failing 
off 

“In this style and full of devilment we 
came into Foulkee' Mills here. We had sent 
an a messenger to order dinner at Mrs. Boche’s, 
so we found everything ready for ns. But, 
egad ! by this time I was in a funk about the 
state my jury would be in by the time they 
s eac he d Wexford, for many of them were half 
drunk already. I insisted that each man 
doftll he limited to four tumblers of punch. 
They sB promised readily enough, but I found 
When the four tumblers had been dispatched, 
that it did not prevent them proceeding to 
mix; a fifth, and I made up my mind to having 
a rasping fine inflicted on me by old Moore. 
Still the dinner was worth the prioe. Sir 
Charles Clifton, the captain of the Hussars, took 
the chair, and the prisoner the vice, and well 
they filled them. Songs and stories never 
flagged; and six o'clock, the hour at which I 
had heen ordered to produce the jury in Wem* 
flted, found them all vary drunk; fourof thtoa 
ware dancing a reel sit the lower end of the 
recta, white the foreman end one of the Hussar 
Ufioers whistled, and the captain and prisoner 
Wire playing beggar-my-nrighborcr at the 
o4hs# end, to see who should pay far the din- 
ner. At last I got them on the road again, hut 
Hugs two o’clock in the morning when We 


entered Wexford, and drew up beftve Moore’s 
lodgings. The jurors were quiet enough new, 
as they were all drunk and asleep in the 
kishes. I backed the oars in a line oppo- 
site the door* The escort was drawn up 
behind, and the prisoner was carefully sup- 
ported by two policemen, who happened to 
be patrolling. It was very dark and bit- 
terly cold, eo I hoped Moore might not per- 
ceive the state of the party. I went up 
and knocked at his bedroom door in great 
trepidation. 

41 * Who’s there ? What’s all this row 
about P * roared Moore. 

“ 4 It’s me, your worship ; I have brought 
the jury and prisoner/ 1 replied. 

411 And what the deuce delayed you till 
this hour, sir P ’ 

44 4 Bad roads and the breaking down of the 
oars, your worship.* 

44 4 Tou must keep them till morning.^ I 
can’t get up now/ he growled. 

44 "Oh, your worship/ said I, "I have no 
place to keep them. They are half dead 
already, with fatigue and want of food. If 
you detain them much longer something 
serious will happen/ Just then I heard the 
prisoner making a desperate attempt to sing 
4 The Young May Moon/ but the polios 
managed to stop him. 

44 After considerable delay Moore made his 
appearance in his dressing-gown and slippers, 
and came grumbling down-stairs to the door. 
The escort sainted, and I hurried to the fore- 
man’s side. 

44 4 Do the jury answer to their names, 
sheriff P * said Mom, peering into the dark- 
ness, and shivering as Ike frosty air played 
with the folds of his dressin g -gown. 

“ 1 Oh, yes, your worship/ said I, hold- 
ing down the foreman, who had awakened 
up, and wished to make a speech from the 


“ 4 Well, gentleman, have yea agreed to 
your verdict P* 

* 4 4 The foreman says they can't agree, year 
worship/ I answered holding my hand ever 
the said foreman's mouth. 

“ 4 Why does he not speak out,’ roared 
Mjj jto m angrily. 

VEAb** become hoarse from the arid, 
jwilVtpiip/ I replied. 

“Pilfen’t wonder ; it has almost given me 
my ftto th. Discharge the jury and prisoner 
too/ said Moore, hanging the door and rush- 
ing baok to bed. 

44 The oars were tilted up and their burthens 
shot out on the street, and telling the poHoe 
to look after them, I harried off to bed. That 
was the last time a jury was ever kiehtdia 
this county/' T. L W. 
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CHAPTER XIII. — EDWARD PROCEEDS TO 
MAKE HIS FORTUNE IN LONDON. 

AVING no profession, 
r \tfwP' \ or indeed any special 

K li Jg ^ knowledge, Edward 

was but poorly equip - 
yf ped for a successful 

% S | iff fight in the battle of 

life in London. He 
• J had been an Eton boy 
and an Oxford man; 
/f*C there his education ended. 

ITc was high-spinted, frank, 
and sanguine, with the 

nuest possible sense of ho- 
lt nour an d a most engaging, 

^ because most trustful, and 

artloss manner. But just 
twenty-six years of age, the only persons 
he could look to for any advice wore Sir 
John Dunman and Mr. Boyds; both men 
nearer eighty than seventy; so he had no 
notion of guiding himself by their advice. 
Wore he to ask it he would, of course, 

feel himself bound to respect and to follow 
their oounsels. He didn’t doubt it would be 
good advice, well flavoured with prudence and 
the wisdom of years; but if he wanted to 
make a short out to fortune, was it likely that 
octogenarian counsels would assist him ? That 
is the point of view from which he regarded 
these councillors. Sir John Dunman was on old 
gentleman of whose occupation as a Master in 
Chancery, in London, Edward had no precise 
idea. Ho had heard it said that the atmo- 
sphere of London suited Sir John, and had a 
notion that he passed his time grubbing 
among old papers with the zeal of an antiquary. 
Some said that the reason He was so rarejhr to 
be seen with his wife, was owing to ft toSilti 
and a separation mutually agi^ to; ftpspi 
merely said there was moomparibilnfr|jf togt- 
per, and they were better apart ; win ft ''tow 
threw out dark hints and wagged theerlww 
as though a m y s t ery overhung Sir John's 
frunzly* 

And Mr, Boyds, he was so intensely re- 
quotable as to have no energy whatever. It 
wee quite impossible that he oould teach a 
yra$ man how he„ might quickly guide h» 


rtmtoftflwtam. 
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to* ledge* himsdfm Wells Staest, | town 


Jermyn Street, and on the morning after his 
arrival in /town, oalled on Mr. Boyds. He 
found his fortune to consist of about five 
thousand pounds, invested in Consols, and 
absolutely at his own disposal. He had be- 
side this the little farm near to Hover, 
managed by a bailiff, who would account to 
him for the produce. 

A commonplace solicitor, seeing that Ed- 
ward was an inexperienced young man, would 
have given him, willing or unwilling, some 
counsel about the future, or at least have 
made inquiry as to his plans ; but such was 
not Mr. Boyds. He had held all his rich and 
titled connection together by keeping strictly 
“ within the four corners of his instructions .’ 9 
And such inquiries might be regarded as im- 
pertinent interference, so he contented himself 
with asking Edward to dinner that evening in 
Bussell Square. 

There he met the two Misses Boyds, who 
wore youngish ladies distinguished by a frigid 
amiability of manner. They were very strong- 
minded. One wore blue spectacles, and both 
abjured crinoline, and had views on woman’s 
rights. So Edward found the entertainment 
rather dull, and as he walked to his lodgings 
smoking his cigar, thought he had done woH 
in resolving not to be too intimate them, eft 
too much influenced by Mr. Boyds. 

But what was he to do f The problem be- 
fore him stood, How to get into a financial 
position in the least possible time, each as 
would enable him to propose to Lucy, without 
feeling ashamed of himself in doing so. 

Should he ever hear that Will's sinister in- 
fluence had been strong enough to make her 
many him, then Edward felt he would throw 
up toe game of Etc at catoe* He feared lady 
Denman 1 * worldly nature; toe would certainly 
prefer that Lucy should cheeeeLord Naatwito 
to even Wftl Frankland, rather than himself. 
Bat he had iiith that Lucy dMKfcad toe 
c ap j e iuia of the nobleman, ami fell msguto 
W thc vulgar presumption of toe ether. 

What was he tods P A week, a fo rtnight 
passed with no sstottoa ef this momentous 
question. He had gained seme fea tim r i ty 
with London. Onee he toenmht he Saw Lucy 
in Hyde Pari with 1* m*2 tor, but towns 
not cum Probably towoaM no* have etoNf 
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not know. He met several college friends, 
but they were all busy with their own afihirs, 
and never had been men whom he eared to 
consult as to his own. 

One day his attention was attracted by this 
advertisement in the Times : — 

T O CAPITALISTS.— WANTED, r Gentleman as 
Director of a Limited Liability Company. A 
fortune may be made by the investment of five 
thousand pounds, while the Directors' fees alone 
will pay good interest Security given on real 
property, or the party may join in the superin- 
tendence of the company’s affairs. Apply by letter 
only, with a reference, to Joe. Snodgers, Esq , finan- 
cial agent, 99 Norfolk St, Strand, W. 0. 

“ I suppose it's a swindle,” said Edward. 
But he read it over again. At all events its 
promises were fair. He knew that limited 
liability meant security against a greater loss 
than the fall amount of the shares taken. At 
least there was the promise of full security 
and the position of director. He cut out the 
advertisement, and walked to Norfolk Street to 
reconnoitre the residence of Mr. Snodgers. 

At No. 99 the door was open, exposing a 
glass door within. There were two bells on 
one side of this, and underneath one of them 
a small brass plate, bearing the name, “ Mr. 
Snodgers/' and beneath that was inscribed, 
“ First Floor, Bing the Bell/' 

He had a great mind to disobey Mr. 
Snodgers* injunction and to call instead of 
writing. It would save him so much trouble, 
and if the affair were genuine he would be 
sorry to lose it by the delay. So he ventured 
to pull the bell. Immediately something was 
heard tumbling down -stairs, which proved to 
be a boy, who presented an inky nose to Ed- 
ward, and informing him that Mr. Snodgers 
was in, preceded him up-stairs. He was so 
fortunate as to find Mr. Snodgers disengaged, 
and to he shown to his room at once. 

Edward was bristling with suspicion ; but 
the appearance of Mr. Snodgers at once made 
him smoother ; Mr. Boyds himself did not ap- 
pear more respectable. There looked up from 
a table near the centre of the room a hale and 
hearty gentleman of about sixty, with a fresh- 
coloured face, settled very respectably into his 
collar, the whiteness of which, together with 
that of his shirt-front, were irreproachable. A 
black neck-handkerchief looeely tied in a bow 
gave a sort of parliamentary finish to his head. 
One could fancy Mr. Snodgers the idol of his 
home circle. When he oompoeed himself at 
t ea- time , pasting hie hand through his grey 
hear, his ruddy cheeks and twinkling eyes fbU 
d laughter, perhaps, at some joke he had 
tamybt home with him, one oouM fumy an 
admiring wife and daughters petting thisoom- 
Xt is common to aey 


a warm man,” meaning “ a well-to-do man.” 
Edward was not aoquainted with Mr. Snodgers' 
means, but he looked every inch of him a 
warm man, wanting nothing, and, as it were, 
playing at business just to give him a seat for 
the pleasures of his home. 

In a momentary glance, Edward also sur- 
veyed tho apartment. The furniture seemed 
old and good. There was a couch which 
neutralized the otherwise official aspect of the 
plaoe, and a desk and letter-press which con- 
firmed it. Two or three tin boxes laid against 
the walls ; on one he read, “ Cotopaxi Mining 
Company, Limited." He took notice also of 
an iron safe lot into the wall near the fire-place, 
and of a leather arm-chair to which Mr. 
Snodgers was pointing an invitation, while 
Edward was making an apology for calling 
instead of writing “ with reference to that ad- 
vertisement in the Times.” 

14 We are obliged to do it, you see, sir,” and 
Mr. Snodgers smiled good-humouredly, 4 * to 
keep off a pack of fellows who would try to 
make a handsome thing out of an affair of this 
sort, as agents, you know." 

Edward bowed bis acknowledgment of the 
distinction. 

44 I’ve had as many as half-a-doren of them 
here this morning for the particulars ; but I 1 
knew they were all men of straw." Mr. 
Snodgers metaphorically flipped them away 
with his pen. 

44 1 am inquiring on my own behalf; but,” 
Edward added, with hesitating candour, 44 1 
cannot profess great experience in these 
matters." 

44 The less the better, I was going to say," 
rejoined Mr. Snodgers. 44 But then some- 
body must look to 'em. When I arbitrated 
between the Dumbleton and Whetstone Bail- 
ways, the Dumbleton chairman said to me, 

4 What a head you've got for figures, Snod- 
gers/ And they gave me a pieco o' plate. 
They behaved very handsomely. But you 
will permit me to inquire your name f " 

41 Mr. Edward Franklaad." 

14 Franklaad, eh P well that is very curious, 
quite a coincidence/' 

*rWhyP" 

44 X had some old friends of that name, that 
is all, tit/*’ and Mr. Snodgers seemed willing 
to leave ti&e subject 

44 Mine is a Hertfordshire family, the 
Franhlands of Hevar Court, Brngwoll." 

“ My friends were London people, in a very 
humble station of Ilfs, and they ere all dead." 


And as their memory s o e mo d painful to Mir. 
Snodgers, Edward punned the subject no 


'Then Mr. Snodgers, untying a handle el 
proceeded to M ysH that the 
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concern alluded to in the advertisement was a 
la^ge business in the iron trade, which was to 
be purchased on very advantageous terms and 
transformed into a limited company. 

“ You see our objeot is to get it into os few 
hands as possible.” Mr. Snodgera looked for 
a moment quite covetous, as he thought of its 
going to the outer public. His voice was 
soft and smooth, and the particulars sounded 
well. 

| Edward remarked something about investi- 
, gation before going any further or oxpressing 
{ any definite proposition. 

“ Exactly,” replied Mr. Snodgers. * 4 Then if 
you like you will make the advance upon the 
, amplo security of tho pi^iuises, to be ropaid 
, in shaies at par when tho ooinpany is formed.” 
j Edward said ho had no objection to make 
further inquiry. 

“ I propose, then, to moot to-morrow at 
five at Batt’s Iron Works, Southwark ; there 
you’ll meet Mr. Batt and see his promises.” 

“ One question, Mr. Snodgers ; if you are 
going to form a company, why do you want 
so large a sum as five thousand pounds before 
commencing Y ” 

14 Oh ! ” said Snodgers, and there was really 
a kind confidence in his manner os he loft his 
chair and came closo to Edward. “ Batt won’t 
of course sign the agreement to sell his old- 
established business without five thousand on 
account; and, you know, why should he Y ” 
That Mr. Batt shouldn’t want five thousand 
pounds down appeared so incomprehensible to 
Mr. Snodgers that Edward thought Mr. Batt 
must be right and reasonable in his proposals. 

44 An old trade, highly respectable, making 
forty per cent, profits.” The financial agent 
dropped the words as though they tasted nice 
and rich, and he were unwilling to part with 
them. 

When Edward found himself walking up 
Norfolk Street, he began to think he was 
sorry it was the iron trade. But why not the 
iron trade as well as any other P He had no 
answer to this question except a sort of pre- 
judice against iron as being rusty and dirty, 
and rarely, as he thought, dealt in by gentle- 
men. The idea of passing much of his time 
in Southwark too, was not very pleasant. 
Bat then he had a purpose to carry out, and 
if iron was to be the road to gold, he wouldn’t 
be too particular. At all events, he had pro- 
mised to meet Mr. Snodgers, with Mr. Batt 
and his solicitor, at the works to-morrow. 

OHAFTEB XIV.— EDWARD FINDS A GOOD 
HTVESTMENT. 

Batt’s Iron Works lay between Bankside 
•nA the river. There were some furnaces and 
* fl se tin g t house, where at times the molten 


iron might be seen shimmering like red-hot 
soup. There were stocks of old iron which 
had served many purposes— old frying-pans 
and kitchen utensils of every sort, coffin- 
plates and anoiont rusty furniture of ships— 
bolts and keels and tackling, all decayed a nd 
worn out. Just behind the entrance gate was 
a low building, wherein there was perhaps a 
little less dirt and rust and coal-dust, and 
wherein, on one side of a shabby old desk, like 
to an old dog-kennel with an upper section 
taken off, sat a rusty-looking clerk. This 
room was, by courtesy, the counting-house. 

From this a door, marked 44 private,” opened 
into another room, in which stood a table 
covered with green baise, and a few chairs. 
Over the chimnoy-piece was hung the adver- 
tisement-almanac of an insurance offioe. But 
overy artiole was speckled with blotches of 
rust, and a grimy covering of rust spread over 
all. No one could venture to touch any- 
thing in Batt’s counting-house without being 
oxidised. 

The rusty clerk looked up from his desk as 
two persons entered. It was about a quarter 
to five. They wore both tall, but Mr. Batt 
was much older than his solicitor. The iron 
merchant was a portly man, whose chin, 
thickly clod with grey beard, seemed to have 
attracted all the hair from his head, whioh 
was bald, but for a light fringe showing ’be- 
neath his hat. In early life Mr. Batt had 
been at sea, and nad retained the frank 
manner and the easy dress of a sailor. 

If he formed the subject of conversation, as 
he did sometimes, of a knot of men at the 
neighbouring Striker’s Arms, you would hear 
him Bpokon of in many different fashions. His 
own people always spoke well of him ; there 
was, indeed, a tradition that he onoe threw a 
pig at a man who disobeyed him, and then 
oast his dead body into the river, from whence 
it never came again, being, as was said, 
washed out to sea. But this mystery did not 
lessen his power in the works. He was re- 
puted to be an honest, fearless man of busi- 
ness, and a bold speculator. But there was 
no sign of oore on Mr. Batt’s broad free as he 
looked at the rusty clerk, and receiving 14 No” 
from him to his question, 14 Any one been, 
SnaggsP” followed his solicitor into the 
private room. 

The lawyer sat down, stretched hlmaslf, 
and said,— 

44 What do you think of Snodgers ? ” 

There was a self-satisfied smile sa he put 
this which seemed habitual, and to express 
that he only questioned people for them en- 
tanglement and his own diversion, hot that he 
knew all they would tell him beforehand. 

“I teU yon what, Mr, Gribhfc,” n)M 
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Bait, 11 Snodgers is the cleverest feller — the 
de-ver-eet-fel-ler out, — that's what lie is/’ 

“ He’s going to bring the party here at five 
o'clock, isn’t he P ” 

“Yes; he says the party’s willing to ad- 
vance, five thousand on the works.** 

“Snodgers is the promoter of the new 
company, I s'poee P ” 

11 1 begin to wish I hadn’t agreed with 
Snodgers for the sale of the business.” Mr. 
Balt plunged both his hands into his pockets, 
and looked foil of thoughtful regret. 

Mr. Gribbie was at the window gazing 
through a wire blind towards the gate of the 
works, anxiously expecting the arrival of Mr. 
Snodgers and the party. Suddenly he turned 
to Batt, — 

“ Tell Snaggs to say you’re engaged, and 
to keep ’em outside. The party will never 
advance the money if he sees me here. They’re 
conning! ** 

Mir. Batt had lived long enough to defer his 
anxiety for explanation of this strange warn- 
ing on the part of his attorney, until he had 
duly cautioned Snaggs to offer Mr. Snodgers 
and his friend seats until he was disengaged. 
He'd knock when he was ready for them to 
oome in. “ It's Mr. Tupper, from Swansea, 
that’s with me. — Mr. Tupper, d’ye hear, 
Snaggs?” 

“ I’ve cost that young fellow with Snodgers 
as much as five thousand a year lately,” said 
Grfbble ; “but how the deuce am I to get 
out?” 

In answer to Mr. Bait's wondering inqui- 
ries, Cribble only replied that ho had found 
out the true heir to an estate of which Edward 
had been in possession, and had now lost. 

“ Hers, you can get out of this window ! — 
I hear them speaking to Snaggs.” 

Mr. Batt suited action to his words and 
opened a easement, which being opposite to the 
door could not be observed from the counting- 


“ You’ll take the five thousand by way of 
mortgage — if you can get it.” Mr. Gribble 
gave this advice astride the window-sill. 
“ Don’t target to pay me that five hundred for 
oosts in Bigden's affair when you get this 
money — that's all.” 

'* A cheque Aall be esnt you next morn- 
ing/’ said Mr. Batt, in a tone so firm and 
reliable, that of itself would surely have gained 
credit for a larger amount He helped Mr. 
Gribble’s left leg outwards, and, aa he closed 
the window, saw his solicitor prudently in 
hiding by the corner of the building, waiting 
probably until, sure of Edward’s entry into the 
privute room, be oould leave the works un- 


Bdward’* heart fall at the dirty aspect of 


the place. Still there was an appearance of 
very active and thriving business about it. 
And be supposed that in no case would he 
have much to do with the works; In fact, he 
was so anxious to get his money out to the 
best advantage, that when Mr. Batt emerged 
from his room and invited them to walk in, 
he had resolved that the grimy appearance of 
the place was much in its favour, and looked 
well for tho prospects of the oomp&ny. 

Ho was pleased, too, with the bluff man- 
ners and simple straightforwardness of Mr. 
Batt. “ It’s a dirty place, sir, for you to oome 
to,” he said, offering his big, rough hand to 
Edward ; “ but our dirt means trade, and 
trade brings profits.” 

Mr. Snodgers looked on these amenities with 
satisfaction. He appeared as usual so happy 
and eminently respectable, so quiet and de- 
liberate in his movements, as to form quite a A 
contrast to Mr. Bait. There was a little of 
the old school about Mr. Snodgers, while tho 
proprietor of tho iron works was rough and 
modern. 

But a very attentive observer might have 
guessed that Mr. Snodgers’ entire thought 
was not centred upon this interchange of 
courtesies between Edward and Mr. Batt, for 
he would ha vo traced a just perceptible ex- 
pression of surprise as Mr. Snodgers entered 
the room, and throw a wandering glance around 
it, settling at length upon tho window. 

Mr. Snodgers, however, kept both his sur- 
prise and his suspicions to himself. 

Ho briefly oxplainod to Edward that their 
business there was very simple. “ Would he 
lend Mr. Batt five thousand pounds upon 
security of this valuable leasehold wharf and 
premises, with all tho very valuable stores and 
stock-in-trade P The wharf alone was valued 
at seven thousand pounds.” 

Mr. Batt looked as though he had no in- 
terest whatever in the matter. In fact, it 
appeared rather as if Mr. Snodgers wore 
driving him from his old-established business. 

If this matter were concluded, Mr. Snodgers 
pointed out, the formation of the company 
wquld proceed, but without in the least affect- 
ing Mr. Frankland's security. Meanwhile 
by this advance of capital, Mr. Batt would be 
able to keep the business going with, if pos- 
sible, a yet increased success. 

Edward looked round the wharf and thought 
these big stacks of iron, these forges, and stablee 
and horses, must be worth a great deal of 
money, And the wharf might well he worth 
the amount stated by Mr. Snodgers. 

But he stoutly refused to agree to accept 
shares in the new company in payment of lus 
mortgage. He might be willing to 
■hares for the full amount when the 
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was formed, but he must judge for himself 
after the formation of the company. If his 
solicitor, Mr. Boyds, was satisfied, he would 
advance the money, and any negooiation as 
to the company could then be made without 
reference to the mortgage, whioh would bo an 
ordinary advanoo, bearing interest at — as Mr. 
Snodgers had proposed — four and a-half per 
cent. 

The financial agent looked as though he 
could have been vory angry. His large under 
lip fell. But there was only a slight trace of 
disappointment in his voice, as ho said, * ‘ You 
want to pick the plums out of the pudding, 
sir, I see.” 

“ I make you an offer/' repliod Edward, 
haughtily ; 4 4 you can take it or not, as you 
please/’ 

“You will advanco tho money ? *’ 

44 Yes ; if all tho statements made by you 
appear to my solicitor to bo satisfactory.” 

44 Well, Mr. llatt, what do you say?” asked 
Snodgers. 

14 it’s for you to say, Mr. Snodgers ; you've 
got my agrooment for tho sale of tho premises 
and business. n 

44 But that has nothing whatever to do with 
thiB transaction,” interrupted Edward. 

44 1 can find good use for the money in the 
business,” said Mr. Batt, roughly. Thoro 
soemed to bo no anxiety on his part to got 
Edward’s monoy. 

So the matter was settled. Subject to Mr. 
Boyds’ approval, Edward would advanco tho 
monoy on mortgage, and Mr. Snodgers was 
to push forward the formation of Batt’s Iron 
Works Company, Limited; Edward being 
willing to beoome a director and a shareholder, 
possibly to tho amount of five thousand pounds, 
if the company appeared to him to be satisfac- 
torily established.' . 

Soon aftor they left the works Mr. Snodgers 
was obliged to leave Edward, having, os he 
said, 44 business in an opposite direction.” 

Rut, if Edward had followed tho financial 
agent, he would have seen him re-enter Mr. 
Batt’s private room, and to tho evident sur- 
prise of the ironmaster resume his seat, having 
first carefully shut tho door. 

Mr. Snodgers was, as always, very placid. 

44 Confidence begets confidence, you know,” 
•aid he, adjusting his doublo eye-glass, with 
* sly admonitory glance at Mr. Batt. 
“WdiP” 

“ It seemed so funny that that Mr. Tupper 
from Swansea should get out of your window, 
that’s all.” 

Mr. Batt looked confused, and tugged at his 
heard. 

f * If a party don’t want to see me, I don’t 
know why, but I generally fed a little anxious 


to see him. Don’t you feel that, Mr. 
BattP” 

Mr. Batt saw he was in a oomer, and could 
only esoape by being unusually candid. So 
he confessed that it was his soHoitor, Mr. 
Cribble/ who had mado so unceremonious a 
departure. How he could be such a fool as 
to forget that Snodgers would observe that his 
room had no door but that by which he en- 
tered, he could not think. But one answer 
only led to further questions, and Mr. 
Snodgers learned the cause of dribble's de- 
sire to avoid a meeting with Edward in the 
capacity of Mr. Batt’s solicitor. The iron- 
master felt that the loan so much depended on 
Snodgers, that he gave him all dribble’s con- 
fidence. 

The recital seemed to have great interest 
for Snodgers. He listened with an attention 
that would have seemed ourious to Mr. Batt, 
but that he considered Snodgers made 4 4 his 
living out of other people’s affairs.” Yet 
Mr. Batt was astonished. 44 Had dribble 
deceived him ? Could it be that Snodgers 
was tho man he feared to meet P ” 

4 4 It won’t affect the loan, I hope?” said 
Mr. Batt, nervously. 

Mr. Snodgers* reply seemed inconsequent. 

44 Mr. dribble’s a sharp -man I should say, 
isn’t he P ” 

“ As a needle.” 

“ Ah! I knew something of the family, 
that’s all,” replied Snodgers, vaguely. 44 You 
may make pretty sure of having the five 
thousand.” 

Mr. Batt was evidently glad to hear this. 
But he was puzzled. Mr. dribble had jumped 
through his window to avoid these men, and 
now Mr. Snodgers left thoughtful and mys- 
terious. But as to Batt’s Iron Works be 
knew that Snodgers’ interest was identical 
with his own, and the reflection was very 
roassuring. 

; (To bt continued . ) 
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Tux lion was long accounted the king of 
beasts, till the school-master got abroad, and 
dissipated the divinity which was wont to 
hedge his majesty. His deposition probably 
dates from the first Frenoh revolution, when 
the pretensions of all kings began to be en- 
quired into, and with the evil of a general 
destruction of reverence, came the counter- 
balancing good of a general unmasking of 
impostors. In spite of his magnificent figure- 
head, the lion, tested by foots, came to be 
prononneed an arrant poltroon. His courage 
was found to be all in his stomach, and hm 
generosity, where it was shown, was proved to 
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be merely the weakness of his dotage. Forced 
to abdicate universal dominion, like Napoleon 
at Fontainebleau, he has now retired to his 
Elba, and fain to ocoupy the position whioh 
• Meroutio assigned to Tybalt, he figures in 
menageries as a “ good king of oats." If ho 
has left a successor, it is certainly the ele- 
phant. The elephant has all the qualities of 
a patriarchal king, an Homeric “ shepherd of 
the peopled* He is gentle, wise, benevolent, 
and strong. With power to be the greatest 
bally in the creation, he would not tread on a 
mouse. In India he is even fain to take care 
of children, in his superb gentleness and con- 
descension. And then, as Agamemnon, the 
44 king of men,'* was higher than all his peers 
44 by his head and broad shoulders, 1 ’ he cer- 
tainly stands high above all other beasts. 
Besides his universal sovereignty, ho is more- 
over the chief of the noble clan of the pachy- 
dermata or “ thick-skinned animals.” All 
great natures aro thick-skinned, or ought to 
be, in this thorny world. With the exception 
of the dog and the stag, all the noblest of 
beasts belong to this clan. But with all the 
dog's gallantry, his want of independence is a 
deduction from his nobility. If not exactly 
the “ servant of servants,” as the Pope is, or 
says he is, he is at best a sort of (< gentleman’s 
gentleman,” at worst a “ gallant slave.” He 
will stand any amount of ill-usage from his 
master, and even follow Bill Sykes at a dis- 
tance, when fully aware of his murdorous in- 
tentions. Though my glorious Newfoundland 
Leo would stand any nonsense from a smaller 
dog than himself, or a lady of his own species, 
and allow the ducks to lay eggs in and keep 
him out of his own house, reserving his 
mettle for dogs of his own inches, many of 
his kind aro too often bullies and syoophants, 
j if sddomer cowards. And with all the stag's 
' grace, this Mercury of animals is too fond of 
using his legs in flight to be perfectly noble. 
But the horse is a pachyderm — the horse, who 
in sheer lovo of sport and emulation will 
break bis neck in the steeple- chase, who in 
sheer lore of glory will bear his master in 
the battle through the hail-storms of grape. 
Why need we chant bis praises, which begin 
in the book of Job ? He is the glorious 
Apollo of quadrupeds. Even the humble 
members of the family are net deficient in 
sense or self-respect Every one who has 
seen the hippopotamus asleep in his took in 
Begenf s Park, has gased on the very image 
of phil o sophic Contentment But the ass ! 
Well, the ass is one of those wise creatures 
who in this superficial world often pass for 
feds. Titania, the Queen of Fairies, with 
truer insight, fell in love with his head on 
Bottom's body. He is a fool certainly, but 


like the fool of Astley’s, who is always the 
cleverest fellow in the company. When 
decently treated, he is full of humour and 
pranks. And then after all, he is an oppressed 
specimen. Those who want to see him in 
his glory should go to see the wild asses in 
the Jardin d'Aoclimatation at Paris. But the 
pig ! Well, the pig is a difficulty, though in 
Ireland he is generally known as the “ gin tie- 
man that pay 8 the lint,” But a moment’s 
reflection on the pig’s position will tell us that 
after all he is not only sagacious, but a sage. 
He lives os if he foresaw his destiny. Other 
beasts toil and moil for their ungrateful 
master, as if they had immortal souls, and 
like pious Catholics, thought to gain heaven 
by good works. The pig oats and drinks, 
because to-morrow he dies. Undor the cir- 
cumstances, no one could deny this to bo the 
supremeet wisdom. But he is such a dirt^ 
beast! What would you be, gentle roader, 
if Mary forgot to fill your tub in the morning, 
or brought you no hot water P Some farmers 
say that it pays to wash him, and that he 
will fatten much better, which shows that he 
appreciates being washed. And all farmers 
say that sheeps’ fleeces are muoh filthier. The 
fact is, that the pig likes a moist skin, and if 
he oannot get wet without getting dirty also, 
he puts up with a disagreeable necessity. 
Besides, wholesome mud ie not exactly dirt. 
There are places in Germany where people 
take mud-baths, and they are not branded as 
dirty on that account. Thus we may consider 
that we have in a measure 4 * rehabilitated” 
the pig ; after the fashion of the great writers 
of our day, whose principle it is to set on 
their legs again all those notabilities whom 
the verdict of history has knooked over. 
Having dono so for the poor relation, it is 
far easier to make out a case for the head of 
the family, — the wild boar, who is the hero 
of this memoir. Superficial taste would call 
the wild boar ugly, and prefer the perky short 
snout, and dumpy proportions of a Berkshire 
porker. But the wild boar is not made to 
figure in a cattle show, any more than an 
Iroquois Indian is made to pirouette in a 
ball-room. It is true that he wears a sad- 
ooloured ooat, like those enjoined by univer- 
sity statutes, but that is only the garb of his 
dtsoreeter years. In bis youth be was striped 
like a aebra, and until he got japanned, was 
as dressy as an undergraduate before he be- 
comes a parson. He has 44 seen the folly " of 
finery. But see him flitting about in the 
shadows of a grim oak-forest like a blacker 
shadow himself, or standing to look at you in 
bis bristling grandeur, with bis little eyes 
glistening like diamonds, not exactly afraid, 
and yet not exactly trusting you, because he 
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knows you sometimes carry a rifle, and he has 
a. wife and family to take care of ; not to 
speak of him at bay, knocking oyer his yelp- 
ing' persecutors, and only succumbing to 
vastly superior forces ; and every one would 
allow him to be a noble-looking and highly 
picturesque fellow — a true “ savage,” or deni- 
zen of woods, just such a model as Gustave 
Dore would delight in. Besides being a 
romantic, he is also a classical beast. His 
tusk inflicted a wound on Adonis, which left a 
deeper wound in the heart of Venus. His 
tusk scored the thigh of Ulysses, and caused 
his recognition by the old nurse in the bath. 
The Calydonian boar was as much dreaded in 
iEtolia as a brigand chief. The Marsian boar 
is immortalised in the veiy first ode of Horace. 
But lost the classical boar should bore the 
reader to death, as he did Adonis, we will 
pass to modern times, and tell some authentic 
stories of the doings and sufferings of French 
wild boars in that province of Lorraine, sacred 
to the memory of Joan of Arc, exactly, barring 
the languago and a few embellishments, as they 
fell from tho lips of our old sporting friend, 
Monsieur Saint Hubert, of St. Dizier, who 
after his sixth glass of champagne regaled his 
company with the following true history : — 

Ono fine Friday in Docembor, 1800, about 
two o’olock in tho afternoon, the usually quiet 
town of St. Mihiol was in a great state of com- 
motion. Men of business loft thoir papers 
strewn about their desks, and ran to look up 
thoir double-barrelled guns and revolvers. 
The mayor left a couple of impatient lovers 
waiting in his office to undergo the ceremony 
of civil marriage, in a most unceremonious 
and uncivil manner, and running to his kitchen 
unhooked a dusty, rusty old national-guard 
musket. The our6, carrying the Host to a sick 
person, took refuge with it in a butcher’s shop, 
and armed himself with the cleaver, while his 
attendant boys tuoked up thoir surplices, and 
sounded a retreat with the bell. Tho curb’s 
man ran out of hie house brandishing a spit, 
and thoughtlessly compromising his master’s 
character by displaying a duck transfixed on 
it, whioh his niece was in the act of preparing 
for his fasting dinner. Two soldiers on fur- 
lough drew their side-arms, as if prepared to 
run a muck against the world in general 
The blacksmith left a cart-horse triced up for 
•hoeing, and sallied forth most formidably 
armed with a white-hot poker. What was 
the matter P Had the Prussian garrison of 
Luxemburg made a descent on the sacred soil 
of France P Nothing of the kind. The cause 
of the disturbance was a very simple one, al- 
beit of care occurrence. A wild boar pursued 
by a deg, of whom he seemed to take no great 


notice, had chosen to take a leisurely canter 
through the gardens surrounding the town, 
not distinguishing very carefully, in his pro* 
gross, the walks from the beds. The whole of 
the inhabitants wore suddenly transformed into 
sportsmen, each looking on himself ae the pro- 
spective slayer of the boar, and only afraid that 
in case of a distribution of the meat, the por- 
tion of each among so many would be but small. 

For some time, the beast seemed disposed 
(like Smith O’Brien) to make himself the hero 
of a cabbage-garden ; but at last ho broke 
oover, and singling out in the ring of his per- 
secutors the one with the scantiest beard, ran 
up to make his oloser acquaintance. Our 
young friend stood his ground at first, and 
fired ; but, as from the effects of a glass of ab- 
sinthe just taken at a cafe with a friend, ho 
saw two boars instead of one, his shot buried 
itself in the ground at some oentimetres to the 
right of the animal. The boar turned and 
charged him again before he bad time to load, 
and by this time, remembering that discretion 
is tho best part of valour, he flung his gun at 
the boar’s back, and swung himself up into a 
friendly apple-tree, whose rind received a 
wound from the tusk instead of his own. He 
was afterwards consoled by his sporting friends 
in his despair at missing the boar, by the as- 
surance that if the boar had come exactly where 
his Bhot fell, he must have been killed — so that 
the only fault lay with the boar’s obliquity. The 
boar, callous to the hearty reception offered 
him at the publio expense, then continued his 
“ constitutional ” down a little road leading to 
the suburb of Belair, took a mill-stream at a 
flying leap, crossed a mill-bridge, ran down 
the lane of Cuvelot, and then, bring hydro- 
pathioally inclined, plunged into the Btreacm 
whioh runs down that lane. Two horses who 
were drinking at tho stream, seeing his deter- 
mination, took suddenly to flight, first deposit- 
ing in the water the farmer’s boy who was 
sitting on the haunches of one of them, who 
half-drowned himself, while our grim hero 
wallowed over his prostrate body. After this 
toilette, the boar thought himself fit to show 
in company, and made a triumphant entry 
into the town by the suburb of Nancy, the 
most populous part of St. Mihiel. He was 
there received with publio acclamations, Whioh, 
in the innocence of his heart, ho doubtless 
thought were meant as a oompliment to his 
appearanoe. Wishing to tha nk the inhabitants 
for his welcome by personally calling upon 

them, he then entered the oourt of one Mon- 
sieur Ohrttien, probably fancying by his name 
that he was a representative Christian, sad 

then, finding his garden gate open, turned into 
it to complete his horticultural studies. The 
garden was enclosed by four sufficient walls, 
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nd lUm^CIhiMNn, quite willing to take 
in M o nsie ur Sanglier in more senses then one, 
•hut the garden gate after him; but bis guest, 
by no menu disconcerted, took advantage of 
some proanineaoes in tbe wall to run up it end 
jump down tbe other side, in tbe «une way 
that e Shetland pony manages to scramble 
over a bunting fence. There was a deep drop 
on the other side into a lane ; and great was 
the astonishment of a peaeant who was stooping 
in the lane to gather dandelions for salad, to 
Me the black game descending from the skies. 
Fearing from the apparition that there was sin 
in hia innocent occupation, the boor instantly 
fled one way, and the boar another. Our 
dusky friend then finding himself unpursued, 
followed his nose, or rather his snout, and 
quietly made for his native forest of Ailly. 
On hie way he passed a sportsman, happily for 
himself, unarmed, who declared that the boar 
Seemed to him unharmed, and only touched by 


of glasses, but Saint Hubert observed quietly, 
" It is as genuine as this glass of Most,” and 
tossed off bis eighth. He then proceeded to 
his third story 

There lives a M. Oollot, a great proprietor 
of vineyards, in tbe commune of Aulnois. 
This M. Oollot had gone one day to tbe fair 
at Bar-lo-Duc with bis wife, leaving bis 
domestics at home, and, by rare carelessness, 
his cellar- door open. One Jeon Jacques, a 
raw plonghboy, being of a bibulous nature, 
took tbe opportunity to steal into tbe oolLar. 
He took a candle with him, and began quench- 
ing his thirst with eomo of the produce of a 
comet year. In tho midst of his libations he 
was startled by the crashing of bottles, and it 
dawned upon his clouded intelligence that 
there must be somebody or something in tho 
cellar better or worse than himself. What 
was his dismay to see crouching between two 


the warm reception which the inhabitants of 
8t Mihisl had given him. 

Monsieur Saint Hubert having wiped away 
from his moustache tho foam of a seventh 
glass of champagne, told another story : — 

I once knew a Monsieur B&msrd, a sports- 
man of great address, consummate courage, 
and immense muscular power . This gentleman 
was engaged in a battue in the valley of the 
Bonis, when a fine boar was flushed who made 
at him. His first ride ball struck tlio boar in 
the right shoulder ; hia second in tho left, for 
Ifu B&nard never missed. He did not, how- 
ever, succeed in putting a stopper on tho boar. 
His hunting knife was unsheathed in an in- 
stant, and Hie boar, like Roderick Dhu in tho 
** Lady of the Lake," “ received but recked not 
of a wound." M. B6nard, nothing daunted, 
caught him in his arms, and grasped him so 
tight that ho could not make another lunge, 
A straggle occurred exactly like that between 
FitsJames and the Gael, and boor and man 
went over together, — 

Tbe boor above, the mas below, 
to trim ft trifling liberty with Scott’s text. 
But, fortunately for the sportsman, his knife 
had reached a vital part, and after some 
anxious minutes he held in “ the last embrace 
of foes " a carcase weighing 100 kilogrammes. 
The boar's tusk had tom his strong boot, and 
g r a fte d bis leg, but with this exception he rose 
note the 41 dreadful close ” like FitsJames 
again, breathless baton wounded. His friends 
affcsrwsrd# disparaged Us pr owes s by qtrisUy 
eheandag that a boar could not be after all 
anafc ft formidable follow, to be quitted by a 
foot Mnafd). 

kmrnm fltl* m ■nft.iiinnl — Ilt - - 


casks two small eyes that glowed liko coals 
in an iil-de&nod form an black as tho surround- 
ing darkness, and stretched out before the 
farm what appeared to be a cloven foot! 
Dropping his light, he groped his way up 
from the cellar in mortal terror, and his pale 
face made his fellow-servants think him 
seriously ill, till tho master came home. Then 
he burst into tears and confessed his fault, 
and swore that ho would never repeat it, add- 
ing that ho had scon the devil in the cellar. 
His master’s curiosity was aroused, and he 
wont down, followed nt a rcajw*ctJful distance 
by tho household. Ho was but moderately 
pleased when ho saw an enormous boor, bred 
in the neighbouring forest of Htoimille, doing 
penance among hu* broken bottles, like Ajax 
among the slaughtered herds. Tho neigh- 
bourhood was aroused, and a posse of men 
camo with hatchets to the assistance of M. 
Oollot, who had put a good charge of slugs in 
hia own blunderbuss. After a time tho lioar 
was shot and hacked to death, but not before 
be bad avenged himself beforehand by goring 
three hogsheads with tbe defences of bis 
own bog’s head, and dying like tbe Duke 
of Clarence— drowned in wine. His meat, 
though excellent from muzzle to till, scarcely 
compensated for tbe Ices of Ike liquor. 

I can vouch for the substantial truth of M. 
Saint Hubert’s stories, though his champagne 
is first rate. Our woods of Domino arc foil 
of wild boars, some of whom sre very eccentric 
in their habits. They furnish good sport, and 
are exquisite eating. The only wonder is, 
that with such good meat to digest a society 
should hays formed itself hero for Hie discus- 
sion of horoe-ftesh, by which 1 do not moan 

- — 4* TV aW tirrtina RmmIv 4n dinA immi 
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home, considering our intimacy with that 
noble animal, is a kind of cannibalism. 

While we have the noble boar domiciled 
among n% we have the dog's ignoblo cousin — 
the wolf— committing the usual depredations 
of a “ casual." Many are the stories about 
him, true and false, which appear in the pro- 
vincial papers. One which is perfectly true 
has found its way into the English journals, 
relating how a snowed-up cattle-train on the 
Luxemburg line was attacked by wolves. 
Their audacity, however, scarcely equalled 
that of a bull some years ago, who Quixoti- 
cally charged an express-train at full-speed in 
Surrey, and was changed (they say) in the 
twinlwg of an eye into jerked boef. 

George Caulks* Swayxe. 

THF BARONESS J>E BEAUSOLEIL. 

“ Madame de Beausoleil, astronomer and 
alchemist in tho seventeenth century, who 
came from Germany to France in the exercise 
of her profession, was incarcerated at Yin- I 
cennes iu 1641, by order of Cardinal Riche- 1 
lieu ; tho date of her death is unknown?’ 1 
Such is all that the great French biographical * 
dictionaries have to say concerning a woman 
of surprising talent, indomitable perseverance, 
and a martyr of science. She was tho first to 
draw attention to the mineral resources of 
Franoo, and to indicate the profit which might 
accrue to tho treasury by the working of tho 
mines. And how did Franoo repay her aor- 
vioee ? By despoiling her of her private 
wealth, by casting her into prison, and leaving 
her to perish forgotten in its dungeons. And 
even now her very name and eorvioos are 
p a s s e d over and ignored. A sad chapter is 
that in tho history of scionoe which relates the 
names of its martyrs, recording their services 
and the ingratitude and ignominy with which 
they were repaid. Among them martyrs the 
good Baroness of Beausoleil deserves oom- 
momoret&on, and merits now the attention 
that the age in which the lived refused to 
yield to her. 

The date and place of her birth cannot be 
fixed with accuracy ; but, as a memoir pub- 
lished in 1640 says that for thirty yearn she 
had been engaged in mineralogical studies, 
it ssems probable that she was bom about 
1690. She belonged to the noble family of 
Bertareau, in the Touraine; her Christian 
name was Martins. In 1610 she married 
Jean du Qhttelet, Baron de Beausoleil and 
d'Auffcabach, a Brabantine nobleman of great 
teaming and abilities. The Baron had home 
arms in his yo u t h , but his natural tastas lay 
la the direottaa of natural philosophy, and his 
atfcmtifMi was chiefly directed to mineralogy, 


then a science in its earliest infancy. Follow- 
ing the bent of hie inclinations, and impelled 
by the desire of obtaining a practical acquaint- 
ance with the working of mines, and the 
character and conditions of the different metal 
ores in $itu t he visited in order the of 
Germany, Hungary, Bohemia, Tyrol, 
Moravia, Poland, Sweden, Italy, Spain, Scot- 
land, and England. By thin means he obtained 
a practical knowledge of bis subject possessed 
by no other in his day, and an intimate 
acquaintance with ores and their indications, 
which made him the first of mineralogists. 
The German emperors Rudolph and Matthias 
| reoogmsod his abilities, and constituted him 
Commissary- General of the Hungarian Mines. 
The Archduke Leopold created him Director- 
in -Chief of the Trentin and Tyrolean 
and the Dukes of Bavaria, Nieubourg, and 
Cloves conferred upon him similar offices in 
their territories ; lastly, a brevet of like nature 
was given him by the Pope for the States 
of the Church. In 1660, at the recommen- 
dation of Pierre de Beringhen, Controller- 
General of the French mines, the Baron came 
to France. 

Ten years after he married Martino do 
Bartereau, who thenceforth became his com- 
panion in all his travels, his fellow-labourer 
in the same field of science, and who even 
surpassed him in ability and skill in detecting 
the indications of ore. The oouple examined 
together the German, Italian, and Swedish 
| mines. Sho then crossed the Atlantic to in- 
| vestigate those of the New World. She next 
| applied herself to the study of chemistry, 
geometry, hydraulics, and mechanics, and 
became accomplished in each of these satenoss. 
Sho was able to apeak fluently Italian, Ger- 
1 man, English, Spanish, French, and woo a 
f Latin and Hebrew scholar. In 1626 Cinq- 
Mars, then superintendent of the mines, gave 
the Baron a commission to traverse several of 
the provinces, and open mines wherever be 
found indications of ore. Whilst thus engaged, 
the Baron published a volume on “ The True 
| Philosophy concerning the First Matter of 
Minerals,” a work of no great value, as it is 
overloaded with the absurd theories of the 
' metamorphosis of metals then in vogue, end 
| deficient in information experimentally ob- 
tained. 

The course of his investi g ations l ed him end 
his wiffi to Morlaix, in Brittany, and there, iu 
1627, an event took place which gave three 
considerable axmoyanoe, at well as proving a 
severe pecuniary tees. The Baron was engaged 
in examining a mine in the forest of Buteren- 
Roohemar&e, and hie wifo was aft Bonnes 
seeing to the registration of their oommiision. 
Taking advantage of the absence of both oft 
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the nme tone, a provincial provost, Touche- 
Grippfi by name, of the race of Dogberry, made 
a n entry into their house, under the plea of 
search after magical apparatus, for, as the 
provost said, 44 How can mortal man discover 
what is underground without diabolical aid ? ” 
On this pretext, then, the house was ransacked, 
and Dogberry laid violent hands on every 
article which aroused his curiosity or at- 
tracted his cupidity. The boxes were broken 
open, the cupboards burst into, the drawers 
searched, and gold, silver, jewels, miners- \ 
logical specimens, scientific instruments, legal j 
documents, notes of observations made in the ! 
course of travel, every fragment of menu- ' 
script, private letters, and maps, were carried J 
off by Touche- Grippe and appropriated to his j 
own use. 

t. On the return of the Baron and Baroness to ' 
Morlaix they found that, in addition to this 
robbery in the name of justice, a charge was 
laid against them of magic. They were con- 
strained to appear before Touche- Gnppv and a , 
fellow-magistrate of like nature, and free 
themselves of the charge. They were allowed 
to depart exculpated, but without their pro- ] 
perty, which the magistrate refused to silt- j 
render. The Baron appealed to the Parliament 
of Brittany, but without obtamin g any redress ; ' 
he then applied to that of Paris, but Tourho- 
Gfippfe had friends at court, and the appeal of 
the Baron was rejected. Twelve years after, 
in 1640, we find the Baroness still asking for 
redress, and still in vain. 

The failure of the couple in obtaining any 
attention so irritated thorn that they left 
France and returned to Germany, whith had 
always reoognised their services and treated 
them with the respect due to their abilities 
and attainments. Ferdinand 11. at once 
placed the Baron de Bcausoletl in charge of 
the Hungarian mines. 

But, unfortunately, the nobleman and his 
wife were not content to remain in Germany, 
and after a few years resolved on trying their 
fortune once more in France. This time they 1 
determined on carrying on their operations 
upon a more extensive scale, and, in 1632, 
they entered the kingdom of Louis XUL, | 
accompanied by fifty German and ten Hun- ' 
garian miners, together with private servants. 
The King at once renewed the commiesum 
given by Cinq- Man in 1620, and the Baron 
commenced a serira of exploration* in Brittany 
end in the south of France. The Parliaments 
of Djfon and Jfen having objected to the ccm- 
mi es i a n, the King issued an order to them to 
rec o gni s e the Baron and his wife, and to aid 
them m fhrir search after minerals, by affording 
them every facility which lay in their power, 
M otwit h rianding this apparent royal support. 


the two mineralogists obtained no pecuniary 
assistance from government, but were ex- 
pected to carry on all their operations at their 
private expense. The maintenance of sixty 
miners, the prosecution of extensive works, 
and the travelling from province to province, 
could not foil to roduoe the means of the 
couple very considerably. A little glory 
might accrue to them, but they wore euro of 
becoming the objects of jealousy; they ob- 
tained praise from the King, but no money ; 
and after having expended 30,000 livros — in 
fact, their whole fortune — they were as far 
from obtaining any pecuniary acknowledgment 
of their services as they were when first enter- 
ing France. In 1632 the Baroness addressed 
a memoir to the King on the mineral treasures 
of the country ; it was entitled 4 1 Veritable 
I declarations mado to the King and his 
Council of the rich and inestimable) Treasures 
lately discovered in the Kingdom ; *’ but as 
this met with no rosponso, she reprinted it 
under the title 44 Ventablo Declarations of 
the Discovery of Mines and Minerals in 
France, by means of which his Majesty and 
his subjects will be enabled to do without 
Foreign Mineral Trade; also concerning the 
Properties of < Vrtain Sources and Mineral 
Waters lately discovered at Chatcau-Thierry 
by Madame Martino de Bertereau, Baroness de 
Benusokiil.” In this interesting memoir one 
hundred and fifty mines are indicated as hav- 
ing been discovered by the Baton and liis 
wife. The government, satisfied of tbo value 
of the services of the two foreigners, Imt un- 
willing, for all that to pay them, now, as 
acknowledgment, conferred on them a new 
brevet, giving them extended powers, and 
elevating the Baron to the grade of Inspector- 
General of all the mines in France. If glory 
alone could suffice as a reward to merit, the 
Baron du C’hatelot and Madame de Bertereau 
must have felt content with tho dignity now 
c o nfe rr e d upon them. But a glory which oust 
them their whole fortune, end which in no 
way repaid their labours, must have seemed to 
therm a bitter deception. 

little by little the worthy couple had to 
reduce their retinue and to curtail their 
expeneee, and after ten yeans of unrequited 
exertion in behalf of the crown, their tram 
was scanty enough. However, their hopes 
were not yet exhausted, promisee had been 
made to them of the moot brilliant daoariptioa, 
and they relied upon the honour of the French 
c r o w n to rodoem them. 

In 1040 the Baro n es s appealed to Gerdmel 
Bkhelien in a pamphlet entitled 44 La Besti- 
tatioa de Flntoa 4 rBminentisaime Cardinal 
Duo de BioheLieu,” a second title-page adds, 
“ with a refutation of those who batieve that 
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mines and subterranean matters are only dia- 
coyered by magic and by the aid of the devil.” 

Whether the Cardinal read the memoir or 
not, wo cannot say, but undoubtedly he 
perused the dodic&tory epistle, or, at all 
ovoutfl, the sonnet it contains which sums up 
its flatterios and hyperbolic compliments. 

Ewpnt prtxligicux, cbef-d'irurre de nature, 

Elixir epuii do tou» le« grands ceprita, 

Pubquc a ouh conduisez not re bonne aveuture 
Aireter un pru 1’cwl aur cea divina Merits. 

i\'A dvriU aont dreads pour unc architecture, 

Pont hi muinte bertute vou» rendra tout £pr»; 

Ia‘ ftolcil et lee cicux <unduiwcnt la atructure, 

Et votm, you* conduUtz cet ouvrage cutrepria. 

La Frnnec et lm Krtuacui* vouj demandent lea mihea ; 
L‘or, 1' argent, et i'u/ur, 1'ium.mt, lea calu mines, 
bout U<<* tivaora cachva par 1' esprit de Dim. 

Bl you# autoriwr ce quo l’on voua propose, 

Voum km\ 7, Mourn igueur, quo, »aim metamorphose, 
La France devu ndra bientflt uu Rtcht’Litu. 

“ Tho Restitution of TlUto "isa book most 
interesting, not only on account of the erudi- 
tion and rare acquaintance with natural philo- 
sophy which it displays, but also from the 
stately and vigorous writing of tho authoress. 
It contains passages glowing with energy, and 
is composed m a style of dignified and manly 
eloquence. Maybe the publication of this 
work opened the eyes of the Cardinal to tho 
fact that the state certainly was indebted to 
this illustrious couple for services gratuitously 
rendered during upwards of ten years. Tho 
most convenient n.*vthod of paying them was 
that of silencing the voices which cried for 
acknowledgment, and thus stilling the claims 
on tho royal exchequer. Slanderous reports 
were circulated relative to the Be&usoleils, and 
they were accused of various crimes. Tho 
suspicion of magic which had attached to them 
from the time of the inquisition of the provost 
of Morlaix was revived, and the prejudices of 
the age tended to give it force to overthrow 
the noblo pair. Old superstitions concerning 
gnomes of the mines and subterranean demons 
were not yet extinct The Baroness herself 
believed in them, and in one of her works 
■peaks of her having encountered some of 
them. In the mines of Neueol end Chemnita in 
Hungary, aha says, “ 1 saw little dwarfe about 
three of four palms high, old, and dr— id 
like miners, that is, clothed in an old suit, 
and with a leather apron, a white tunio and 
cap, a lamp and staff in hand— tsfrihle 
spectres to those who ere unaccustomed to 
mines.” Several times already, as appears 
ft— her w ri t in gs, aha and her husband had 
been exposed to the riotenoe of the rude and 
ignosaat rustics, who thought their scientific 
instr u me nts means of coloring up the devil, 


and the authorities were, as we have seen at 
Morlaix, quite prepared to second the popular 
superstition when profit could be obtained 
thereby. The divining rod, then much in 
vogue in Germany, was used by the Baron 
and his wife, who had Btrong belief in its 
magnetic properties, and the employment of 
it may have given some colour to the charges 
now raised against them on all aides of being 
necromancers in league with evil spirits. 

In 1642, by order of Cardinal Richelieu, 
tho Baron de Beausoliel was cast into the 
Bastille, and the Baroness was shut up in the 
state prison of Vincennes, without trial and 
sentence. Thus, after forty years of labour 
together in the same pursuits, in the same 
, manner of life, in the decline of their days, thiB 
l worthy couple were separated, to spend the rest 
J of their life in prison. Such was the reward 
I accorded to them for their devotion to the 
i cause of science, and the recompense lor the 
benefits they had afforded to Franoe. 

, The Baroness died in the prison of Vin- 
cennes. The date of her death is Unknown, 
but probably it was not long deferred. Her 
ardent soul would not long endure the tor- 
ture of imprisonment and the sorrows of find* 
j ing all hor labours repaid with ingratitude, 
lier husband died in the Bastille after linger- 
ing in chains for three years. 

« One last glimpso of the noble woman we 
obtain from tho “ M£moiree de Lancelot 
touchant la vie de M. de Saint- Cyran.” The 
4 Abbe de Saint- Cyran waa shut up in Vin- 
cennes in 1636 as a Jansenist. On the 14th 
of May in that year he was arrested by 
Richelieu, who then made use of the remark- 
able words, “ Had Luther and Colvin been 
imprisoned the moment they began to dog- 
! matise, Government would have been spared 
much trouble." Saint-Cyran remained in 
Vincennes till 1642. Ho died next year. 

■ During his imprisonment he observed in 
! church the Baron— de Beausoliel and her 
daughter, prisoners like himself. Touched 
with the scantiness of their clothing, he 
endeavoured to procure for them the dresses 
which they needed, end those necessaries which 
the sickn— of the noble lady demanded. The 
fellowing are the words of the memoir: 
“ Whilst M. de Saint- Oyran was in Vincennes 
hornet a lady named the Baron— deBeauaoliel, 
who was there with her daughter, whilst her 
husband waa prisoner in the Bastille. Seeing 
her in ohurah, poorly dad, he made inquiries 
about her, and aant to Mad— e le Mattie, 
tailing her whom he hid eeen, end begging 
her to purahaee some oh— 8— fer this person, 
express ly desiring that they might he long, 
fer nothing escaped his eharity, and alio that 
the maternal should ba good. When they 



had beau ■oat, it wn ■ ascertained that what know all their affairs, and are aware of all 
had been made for the mother would only fit the circamstanoee of the robbery committed 
the daughter, and he gate them to the latter, upon them in Brittany, and estimated at a 
and ordered fresh onee for the mother. After- hundred thousand crowns, you will obtain 
wards be requested to bays fustian under- their entire confidence, and be able to learn 
garments, shoes and stockings, sent to them what has become of the children. This must 
according to measures which he procured, and be done with the utmost circumspection. You 
also after the fashion of the day.*’ must say that your friends, who lived formerly 

“ At the approach of winter he wrote to say in Paris, want to know particulars of the 
that he found that the lady was menaced family. The eldest son, having gone to the 
With dropsy, and that die was extremely sen- Bastille without proper precautions, to make 
iitive to cold. He therefore begged the inquiries concerning his father, was arrested, 
p er son, I have mentioned to make for her a But we desire to learn something about the 
dross of thick ratteen, of the best description, other children, some five or six, and wbo has 
and trimmed with black lace, because he got charge of them. . . . What a strange 
heard that such was the fashion, and he thing it iB, that there is no surer means of 
added that his maxim was, that people should falling into trouble than to love tho faith and 
be served according to their rank. He also Catholic verity. 1 * 

had a gown made for the daughter. . . . Such is the last glimpse wo obtain of this 

He also sent to the Bastille to have the unfortunate family. Two noble and devoted 
husband well dressed ; and I know that the servants of science cast into dungeons, an<J 
person who brought the tailor to him asked their children scattered or imprisoned — because 
him to choose his material and tho trimmings, they served the state too well, 
for he had orders to have him dressed as On the 4th of December, 1642, Richelieu 
suited his taste." was called to his account before the throne of 

^ In Saint- CjTon’s own letters we find addi- a just Judge, to answer for that as well as his 
twmal details, very sad they are, but foil other crimes, and in another century the 
t of interest to thoee who have followed this j accursed Bastille was torn down stone from 
worthy couple through their labours into stone by an exasperated people and laid low 
disgrace. in the dust, never, please God, to rise 

‘•This letter,** writes the Abb£ to bis friend again. 8. Barlno-Got t u>, M.A. 

1L do Bebours, 41 is to entreat you, at your 

convenience, to execute with the utmost MORATORY INSTINCTS. 

secrecy, without allowing it to transpire who 

■sods you and who you are who make tho Tukbx are few subjects in natural history 
inquiries, a work of great charity upon which j which afford more interest, on investigation, 
I am engaged. There is a person imprisoned than tho migration of birds. It is difficult to 
here who is the authoress of tho book I send assign a reason why some birds annually 
you ; will you kindly go to M. liarichal, , forsake this country at particular seasons, and 
glaasmaker, and consequently a gentleman, why others arrive in it. Certain localities, 
and inquire what has become of the children also, are selected for summer residences, and 


of the Baroness de BeausoHel, a German lady ; 
and lest he should mistrust you, ssy you do it 
in charity ; and should he stdl have suspicions, 
promise him any token of sincerity which he 
may require. He lives near the House of 
Charity in the Faubourg St. Germain. Per* 
haps you had better inquire at the House of 
Charity for 1C Marshal, and of the girl 
named Madfle. Barbs, with whom the Baron 
de Bea u ediel, now in the Bastille, and his 
wife, now hare in prison, had left one of their 
daughters, named Anne da Chltriet, aged 
twelve, whom her mother had ins tr u cted in 
so as to make her uarihl in the search 
aftm mines, a aria nee hereditaryin the family. 
By this means you may be able to loam what 
has beoome of tha other children, 

“ H you know yourself, or by any of your 
foi a ada , 1C Maturel, advocate, or has brother, 
Who forayed these good people, and who 


others for a winter abode. This is dependent 
probably on the supply of their necessary 
food, which is found more abundant in some 
situations than in others. However this may 
be, it is certain that about forty different 
sorts of small, tender, migratory birds arrive 
in this country in early spring, and spread 
themselves about in different directions. 
Woods and plantations, or eoppSoss near the 
sea, are favourite rosting-pkosa for them 
birds on their first arrival* For ins ta nc e, tha 
scattered trees and shrubs in the Pavilion 
grounds at Brighton are much resorted to at 
the beginning of tha gyring migra t ing season 
by nightingsfos and various song-birds, where, 
I am informed, many are taken, although they 
soon leave the spot for more sheltered retreats. 

That birds and other animals hare a pecu- 
liar instinct wUeh leads them to localities 
where they may foal thameelres secure, and 
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build their nests, and rear their young, can- ' beginning of October, when it took its de- 
not be doubted. This instinct is very wonder- parture, probably without a companion. Lot 
ful, and not easily to be aooounted for. It is us consider for a moment the curious and 
certain* however, that small, tender birds interesting fact, that a creature who had never 
cross wide seas and continents, and appear in previously left the immediate neighbourhood 
this country at periodical times, generally in which it was bom, should, by some extra- 
arriving in the night-time, many of them in ordinary instinct, implanted in it by the Great 
a very exhausted state. Indeed, I once wit- Creator, take an unerring flight to far-distant 
nossed the arrival of a large flock of swallows regions, where some of its congeners had 
which settled on a meadow about ten o'clock gone previously. We cannot admire too muoh 
in the morning, and in so exhausted a con- this very extraordinary instinct in so young a 
Aition, that although I rode my horse amongst bird. 

1 them, not one of them attempted to get out It also shows itself in a late-hatched 
of his way. After resting themselves for a swallow, which also finds its way to the 
short time, they again took flight with their groves of Greeoe and the geqial climate of 
UMual alacrity, and probably again made their Italy, long after the annual flight of its con- 
way to the homes of their youth. This is the genera has taken place. 

| only instance in which 1 ever witnessed tho Much doubt has arisen amongst many per- 
, arrival of migrutory birds, thi the contrary, sons as to the hybernation in this country of 
I 1 was ansurul l>y tho keeper of a lighthouso swallows, but nothing satisfactory on this 
| that swallows and other birds frequently flow subject has yet been made known. I have 
I against their light m tho uight-tuno, and were myself seen a solitary swallow flying about as 
J picked up dead in tho morning. It is a late as the month of November ; bntthewea- 
curioua fact that if the migratory birds on ther was then warm and' mild. Others have 
their first arrival are disturbed and driven stated that they have seen them in considerable 
from tho bu*di or tree on which they have numbors in the same month. Irregular as 
settled, they invariably return soon afterwards tho autumnal flight of some swallows may be, 
to the same place again, oven to tho very it is impossible to suppose that the late birds 
branch on which they had first settled. bybernate in this country. Gilbert White 

When tho mulo nightingale has fixed on his certainly thought that they did so, but all his 
future abode, which is generally in some thick persevering attempts to ascertain this curious 
them bush, or thorn hedge, ho ]>ours forth his fact ended in disappointment. In order to 
melodious strains to induce o fomale to join show how much the idea obtains that swallows 
him, and this ho continues to do until a mate pass the winter in the lakes of Cumberland, I 
joins him. II is song is then continued in the may mention that while I was in that county 
dny-timo, but not so powerfully as at night, some of the flshermon on Windermere Lake 
for then the generality of the females arrive, assured me that thoy had nefcn swallows 
The females appear in this country about omorge from the lake in the spring. 1 merely 
ten days after the males, and it is at this mention this to show how muoh the idea 
time that his song is almost incessantly poured of swallows passing the winter submerged is 
forth. This is tho ease also, we have reason prevalent amongst somo of the lower orders 
to believe, with that beautiful songster, the of our peasantry’. 

block -cap, whose song many, myself among Some years ago I was well acquainted with 
the number, think is equal to that of tho Mr. Gatlin, whoso adventures amongst the 
nightingale. wild cattle in North America were then much 

Tho arrival of migratory birds in this talked of. When the migratory instinct seised 
country is more easy to be ascertained than the boffoloes in the prairies of that country, 
that of their departure. Amongst our summer they rushed with an uncontrollable instinct 
guests the cuckoo is probably the first to leave towards for distant pastures, ascending steep 
us. Indeed, from the timo of his arrival to hills, crossing rivers and swamps, and allow- 
his departure, his stay with us is little more ing nothing to stop their progress. They were 
than three months. Yet, ou, one occasion, I pursued by tho Bed Indians on horsebaok, 
found a very late hatched young cuckoo in a who destroyed many of them in their p rog r ess , 
wagtail's nest, about the end of September, but the remainder made good their way until 
At this time not a single cuckoo oould be seen their return the following year. Mr. Gatlin 
or heard in the neighbourhood, so that it himself joined in these exciting hunts, and 
could not migrate with them. From some described them to me very graphically by word 
cause it was disturbed from the nest of the of mouth. 

wagtails long before it oould fly, and ooea- A curious foot oooure whan a large herd of 
shnally appeared on my lawn, where it was buffhloes are hunted at the seas on when their 
assiduously fod by its faster parents until the oalyas are only a few weeks old. At this time, 
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many of them lose sight of their dtmi> And we 
toft b ehind . They then endeavour to hide 
themselvee by thrnsting their heeds into e 
tuft of short grass, or wild sage, not more 
then eight inches in height. In this situa- 
tion they will remain for hoars with their eyes 
•hut, imagining themselves to bd perfectly 
hid. When the calf is captured, which is only 
done after a stoat resistance, his eyes ore 
covered, and a few s tr o n g breaths are breathed 
into its nostrils, and Mr. Gatlin assures us 
that the little animal would then follow him 
and his horse for miles, as if it was following 
its own dam. This is a most extraordinary | 
foot, and Mr. Gatlin odds that he was for , 
some time unable to believe it, but that ho 
was ready to bear testimony to its truth, from J 
the numerous instances which he hod wit- i 


From the result of the experiments which 
Mr. Gatlin had witnessed in the taming of wild j 
hones, from the same mode of procedure as | 
that practised on the young buffaloes, there ; 
seems to be no doubt of the truth of the above ! 
statement The usual mode of taking the 
wild horses by the Indians on the North 
American prairies is by throwing the lasso, 
while pursuing them at full speed, and drop- 
ping a noose over their necks, which soon 
checks their speed, and they are choked down 
and soon conquered. When this has been 
done, the Indian instantly dismounts, leaving 
his own horse, and runs as fast as he can, 
letting the lasso pose out gradually and care- 
fully through his hands, till the horse falls 
for want of breath, and lice helpless . on the 
ground. The Indian then advances slowly 
towards the horse's head, keeping the lasso 
tight npon his neck, until he is able to fasten 
a pair of hobbles on the animal's two fore- 
feet, and alt* looeens th e lasso to enable the 
home to breathe. He then places a nooee 
round the under jaw, by which he gets great 
power over the affrighted animal, which rears 
mud plunges when it gets breath. lie then 
advances, hand over hand, towards the horse's 
nose, when he is able to hold it down. By 
this means he is able at length to breathe in 
its nostrils, whan it soon becomes docile and 
conquered, so that ho has little else to do Chon 
to remove the hobbles from its feet, end then 
lead or ride it into camp* By this treatment, 
the animal seems to be so completely subdued 
that it makes no further struggle for its liberty, 
hot submits quietly ever after, and is mounted 
with little difficulty. 

As some doubts may possibly arise as to the 
accuracy of Mr. Gatlin’s account os given by 
himself to me, I also received the same ac- 
count from a gentleman of undoubted veracity, 
who was with Mr. Gatlin on the prairies and 
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frequently witnessed the operation of taming 
the wild horses in the manner stated. 

Having heard this account, I went to see a 
three-year colt, bred by a neighbour of mine, 
which was described to me as being so per- 
fectly vicious and nn tameable, that no one, 
exoept the man who woe in the habit of feed- 
ing him, could go near him without the 
greatest danger. I went to see him, accom- 
panied by some friends, when I had the home 
blinded by placing a doth over his eyes, and 
when he was turned round in the stall 1 
breathed into his nostrils for some time, 
when he became perfectly quiet, and seemed, 
os I thought, to like the operation. I re- 
peated the same thing tho next day, aud 
the horse became perfectly tamo and quiet, 
nor am I aware that he evor afterwards 
showed any symptoms of his former savage 
disposition. 

I remember that some yean ago there wn* 
a celebrated man called tho 44 Whisperer,” who 
would shut himself in a stable with a savage 
hone, and who after a short time led him 
out perfectly tame and quiet. There can be 
little doubt but that this man became pos- 
sessed of the secret of breathing into the 
nostrils of horses, although it was generally 
supposed at the time that he breathed into 
their ears. 

Before I conclude this account of the migra- 
tory instincts of birds and quadrupeds, I may 
mention that, when one of my daughters was 
on board her husband's yacht, on a voyage in 
South America, and when far from land, on 
enormous flight of butterflies was perceived, 
many of which dropped into the eea and 
perished, and this probably was the case with 
the other* before they could reach the country 
to which they were hound. There can bo 
little doubt, from their immense numbers, that 
they had exhausted the food in the countries 
from which they came, to seek it in another, 
propelled by a strong migratory instinct to 
do so. Humming-birds have been "known to 
take long flights over the sea in search of 
food, whan they had exhausted that from 
which they migrated. Caterpillars, also, have 
been known to crawl long distances over land 
in anarch of food. 

Thera can be little doubt but that migration 
takes place amqngvt several animals, some of 
them performing only partial migrations, to a 
much greater extent than we are at praeent 
aware of; wont of food in a great measure 
giving them this wonderful influence, for it is 
difficult to aooount for it in any other way. 
At all events, these oan be little doubt but 
that it has been implanted in them by a 
benevolent Providence for their ultimate 
good. Edwabp Jxssm. 
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a sculptured angel in the chanoel, too high up 
to the Puritans or forgotten by them when 
they broke the rest So like, that one day, 
after gazing at the figure, lit up by the sun, 
and wondering, in ohildish fancy, whether it 
might not be some one who had lived on earth 
onoe, and had died and stopped there, an 
angel, on the way to heaven ; thinking this, 
and then looking into my mother’s pale face 
, t — (eho could oomo with us now only on fine 
j sunny days), — I was seized with an awful 
fear that 1 hardly understood, and threw 
i | myself crying into her lap. Ah ! how bitter 
I was my grief when, months later, they took 
me to her bedside for the last tune, and she 
I prayed me to be good, for that sho must leave 
me, but to meot again in heavou. They 
I buried her in the village churchyard, under 
the old yow~treo, where 1 had often climbed 
1 and played. How changed it all was now with 
its solemn, sad remembrances. 

The bolls had stopped, and the sunset 
Was doopoiung, when I recollected that I 
had my key in my hand, and opened the 
l heavy, black outer door, which always re- 
minded mo of the entrance to a mausoleum. 

I Tho drearinoss of the wretched rooms quite 
j oppressed me. It was in vain that I tried to 
write or to read ; after a fow efforts 1 thrust 
papers and books away from mo. Tho soli- 
tude of tho place had grown hateful. I was 
walking up and down impatiently, confound- 
ing my stupidity in refusing Markham's in- 
vitation to go with him, when, passing my 
letter-box for about the tenth time, I at last 
observed that it contained a letter which had 
been dropped in after 1 wont out in the morn- 
ing. It was from Markham, who, having sus- 
pended his legal studios, which involved about 
an equal amount of dining in hall, farce- 
writing, and rowing about Putney, had gone 
down to an unole'e in Devonshire, whenoe, 
certain business matters arranged, ho was to 
•tart to his mother's in North Wales. He 
asked me to join him there, and told me that 
both his mother and his sister Hhoda begged 
me to oome. “ One of them," I thought, 
** might guess that 1 don't need much per- 
suasion." Why should 1 not take a holiday 
like the rat ? I persuaded myself that I was 
overworked and wanted rat, and determined 
to take Markham at his word. I sat down 
and wrote two lines, telling him that I should 
walk down to Wales, starting that very night, 
and that if he got there first, he might expect 
me as soon sa twenty miles a day and a rig- 
aag road would bring me. In ten minutes I 
put ip a few things to send on before me, 
PMksd a modest viatkram in a knapsack, and 
wen shouldered my Imps and washed from the 
bombls gloom of my dumber*. I knew that 


I had just time to catch a train that would 
drop me a fow miles ont of London; so hailing 
a cab in the Strand, drove to the station, and 
in another hour found myself on a country 
road, doing my first stage in the bright moon- 
light. 

How delicious, after the crowd and bustle 
of London, are the first hours of a walking 
trip! What a change from the harry and 
fever of the thronged streets to the solitude 
and quiet of the hedged roads ! I absolutely 
danced with delight ; it was so glorious to be 
free onoe more. I was walking through a 
woody oountry, and felt a pleasure I cannot 
describe in reminiscences of childish terrors 
awakened by the strange forms that moonlight 
showed among the trees. When I came to a 
break in the woods, I leaned over a gate 
opening into meadows that stretched for away, 
oil gleaming in the light which lends a 
beauty, delicate but mysterious, and almost 
unearthly, to the most common objects. As 
I leaned I listened ; not a sound, exoept the 
tinkling of a sheep-boll : now and then the 
bark of a dog, baying the moon, or a village 
church- bell striking the hour. 

But soon I saw, breaking over the horizon, 
distant lightning, which warned me that a 
storm was approaching. I had still some 
miles to go before I could reach the end of my 
first stage, so I pressed on again. Before an 
hour had passed the wind had risen, and was 
swaying the tree-tops overhead in the narrow 
arched lanes, and soon the moon was hidden, 
and I felt the first slow heavy drops of rain. 
Half-dazzled at times by vivid flashes, and 
splashing through paddles already formed in 
the cart- rut 8, I hastened forward, but it was 
nearly midnight when, drenched to the akin, 
I reached the little town of I) . 

It did not take me long to hunt up the 
market-place and to find out the Bed Lion, 
which I knew to be the best inn. It was not 
quite so easy, however, to gain admittance ; 
bat, at last, a suspicious Boots, after a parley 
from a window, leisurely descended, and 
having narrowly examined me, admitted my 
claim to a night's lodging, and set about 
showing me to a room. It was a grand old 
place still, the Bod lion, although rapidly 
falling into decay, as Boots told me, lament- 
ing the past, and enumerating the oosiohes that 
used to stop there. " You wouldn’t have had 
to knook me up then, air,” ha said; “for 
what with the late, and what with the early 
ooaohes, there was tome one afoot most all 
night.” And half-sympathising, I followed 
him as he went along the passage, past rooms 
with their names painted over the doorways, 
up-stairs, and along the gallery , which over- 
looked the eeffltBppd* 
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•' You’ve got a theatre here, then f *’ I said, 
as my eye fell on a hill wafered to the wall. 

“Tee, air,” said Boots, who, indemnified 
for hie trouble in rising, was ooxnmunio&tiTe, 
in spite of sleepiness. “ Tea, sir, they do Bay 
as how Miss Barry is an uncommon good 
actress ; she have only been here a week, and 
the company won't stop long, for there ain't 
many people to fill a theayter, except the 
young officer chaps from G — likewise some 
gents from the university.'* 

I stopped to look at the bill ; a long, narrow 
document, which announced the appoarance l 
of Miss Barry in the 44 Thrilling molo- \ 
drama of the Vampire ! ** I smiled as I . 
reed the hill, which not 011I3' set forth the 
performers* names, but gave in a few words 
the leading characteristics of the person- ' 
ages of the drama. 44 Sir Greviu.e Lil- 
bcicte (he is a swarthy baronet, of ancient 
lineage, poor but baughty, proud and re- 
vengeful) ; Marhdev, the VAMrntE ! ! ! 
demon, who renews his lifo by drinking the 
blood of maidens !) ** 

“ That's her father/’ interposed the officious 
Boots. 

“ Isa, (a lovely girl) ” 

44 That’s true enough/' cut in Boots; 44 she's 
fit for a better theayter nor this her*' ; there’s 
a London manager coining down to-morrow 
on purpose to see hor.** ' 

I finished the bill, went into my room, and 
taking off my clothes, gave Boots particular 
instructions to have them well dried agninnt 
the morning. But alone, and in bod in tho 
huge room, only half-lighted by the candle, 
left burping, and flickering in tho gusts of 
wind, which made their way to it, I found it 
impossible to sleep. There I lay, wide awake, 
listening to the thunder, which still muttered 
in the distance, and to tho wind, which seemed 
to gain fresh strength every now and then, as 1 
it came dashing fall against my windows. s 
Then 1 watched toe flickering shadows of the i 
bed-hangings, and from that I fell to thinking 
of tho playbill, and of the hideous subject of 
the play. 

It was only a short time before that this 
frightful legend had engaged a good deal of 
my attention. I was a humble member of a 
little hand of earnest students (I hope I may 
say so much without undue self-praise, the 
claims of most of my oomxadee would be 
readily acknowledged if I felt justified in 
divulging their names)— I was one, 1 aay, of a 
little band that, not content with the study, 
as a profession, of the art to which we had 
devoted ourselves, relieved our earne r labours 
by the investigation of tome of those natural 
phenomena and historical events connected 
noth medicine, the mere namee of wbkh are 
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sufficient to produce an absorbing interest, by 
their potent influence on the imagination. 
These studies being undertaken aa a recreation, 
we chiefly confined ourselves to the historical 
problems which abound in medicine ; another 
motive for this choioe was toe wider reading 
and more extended research which such in- 
quiries would necessitate. It was thus that 
the mysterious epidemics and the wholesale 
poisonings of toe Middlo Ages had been 
selected at different times ; that, with a wider 
range, we had studied the mystic lore and 
oven repeated the experiments of tho old al- 
chemists; and that, more recently we had 
do voted ouraolves to the history of vampirism 
and lycanthropy. 

A prominent part in this last research was 
allotted to mo, and I had read all that I could 
find on the subject. I soon remarked how 
completely I had been m error in accepting 
tho ordinary opinion that tho belief in mum- 
pirea is confined to the Levant. What, indeed, 
was the Lamia of the Greeks ; what wcio tho 
Irfimures of tho Romans — 4 ‘ too souls of the 
silent," as Ovid beautifully calls them, to op- 
f which festivals, Lemnria, were yearly 
hold v * what was the Jewish 44 man with an 
unclean spirit, and having his dwelling among 
tombs f ** what was the ghoul of the Kant but 
cue and all vampiros, under different names 
and forms * 1 hod found that the legend, far 

from being confined to the Levant, was, to 
take Kuropo only, all but universally accepted 
and believed tn throughout Hungary, Poland, 
and a groat part of Austria. Legend, I have 
mid ; but 1 was not an adherent of that shallow 
philosophy which would teach the rejection of 
unexplained facts, and hero was a popular 
belief than which scarce any, save those that 
command universal acceptance, rested on 
wider grounds ; in a word, for I may as well 
say it at onoe, my studies had convinced me 
that vampirism must be aooepted at a scien- 
tific fact 

How, indeed, could I refuse credence to toe 
mass of evidence which was open to me? 
Hew, far instance, could I, who, aa a student 
of mairria m*dka t was every day compelled 
to give the highest authority to the testimony 
of 44 the judicious ” Touraefert, reject as un- 
trustworthy his assurances tout he had ac- 
tually seen cases of vampirism. Not that 
belief was based on toe evidence of isolstod 
observers; there were toe actual records of 
law courts; at that tons there was presen t to 
my mind Urn recollection of a recent French 
earn, too ghastly to he detailed here, that of 
Antoine Mger, stall known in the Onuses 
| Ombres as “the anthropophagui.” But, 

I ♦ 0*0, ItetU, 
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indeed, incredulous saienoe had long ago boon 
compelled to admit the existence of vampirism ; 
under another name — lycanthropia — ite 
horrors were discussed by the highest autho- 
rities, the wide prevalence in France of this 
form of vampirism at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, and the execution of 
some 000 persons, confoasod lycanthropiste, 
hiring rendered doubt impossible.* 

As 1 lay tumingin my hugo bed, thinking over 
all this, I confess that I wished tho town, the 
theatre, end its bill had been anywhere but in j 
my road that night. At last, however, I got 
timl of turning over and ovor, and my candle 
dying out, after many fitful leaps, which 
startled me not a little, I fell asleep. 

I awuko late, fettling heavy, and out of 
humoui , and my temper was not at all im- 
pro\ed by iiudiug that for tho pit ‘sent there 
vus no chance of getting further on my road. 
All above was one dull muss of clouds, from 
which tho ram still poured in torrents. I 
breakfasted slowly, wrote a few letters, ren- 
dered necoMsary by my abrupt departure, and 
thou looked out into tho market-placo at tho I 
puddles ; whon tired of this, 1 turned for 
consolation to tho literary resources of tho 
coffee-room, 1 found only a Hook of Roads, an 
odd volume of some one on Tropical Foyers, 
and tho second volume of a novel, containing 
neither introduction nor tiinoumeut. In my > 
despair I would have played at backgammon 
with myself, but a redundancy of four men of 
one colour did not oomjxrasato a deficiency of 
six of tho other, so l abandoned tho attempt. 
Utterly miserable — for my clothes, despite my 
injunction, had been wretchedly dried — I had 
a fire bt, and sat before it reading the book 
on fevers, till tho waiter came in to ask mo when 
I would dine. As dinner, carried to the pitch 
of repletion, appeared to be the readiest means 
1 of rendering myself impervious to meteorolo- 
gical influences, I ordered a repast which 
i taxed the resources of the Red Lion to tho 
utmost. I had scarcely sat down to it when 
a fly drove to the door, and ahot out a largo 
man, who entered with much hustle and a 


Markham, who had written for his theatre. 
He recollected me, and we dined together. 
He confirmed Boots 1 account of the object of 
bis visit, and asked me to go with him to the 
theatre. I accepted, for there wae something 
intensely amusing to me, half a recluse, in the 
lively talk of the manager, his anecdotes 
and knowledge of tho world. The rain had 
ceased, and it was now a lovely afternoon, 
but still so wet underfoot, that l thought I 

would stop at D another night; so 

wo sat over our wine — he talking, I lis- 
tening and laughing — till it was time to be 
off. 

It was not the fact of tho theatre being a 
wretched one that so much surprised me, as 

that D should have one at all. Of all 

the unhappy investments in brick and mortar 
which have ever oome under my observation, 
that was decidedly one of the very worst. 
Nevertheless, travelling companies did occa- 
sionally take it for a while, though I should 
not like to affirm that any of them ever got 
a living out of it. 

Tho performance had begun before our 
arrival, and it was with some difficulty that 
we found any one who would consent to take 
our money and admit us. The ill-lighted, 
empty look of the house, with its tawdry de- 
corations all faded and mouldered , was wretched 
in tho extreme. My attention was far too 
much occupied by the chit-chat of Potts to 
allow j>f my noticing particularly what was 
passing on the stage ; but tho acting I knew 
was ludicrously bad, for it excited in us so 
much merriment that an irruption into our 

box of the D population was at one time 

threatened. But after a while appeared tho 
young actress whom Potts* account had made 
me anxious to see. Certainly, I had rarely 
beheld more exquisite beauty of &oe and 
figure, or more intelligent action. Her dress, 
too, was simple, and even poor, yet it gave 
evidence of a refined taste, which surprised 
j me in a girl so situated. The managerial 
i eyo of Potts saw her capabilities at a glance, 
} and for a while our merriment was restrained, 


, loud tread. It was the M London manager’* 
' of whom Roots had told me. In him 1 was 
> glad to recognise Potts (let me veil his per- 
I tonality under this discreet pseudonym), an en- 
I terprising lessee, known tome slightly through 
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only to be re-awakened, however, by the en- 
trance of the supposed vampire. ** Her 
tether,” said Potts; ** decayed gentleman, 
poor old follow; won’t let his daughter act 
without him.” It required all my sympathy 
to refrain from laughing outright at toe ab- 
surd antics of the poor old man, who had 
had to sacrifice many a prejudice before lw 
could oouasnt to allow his daughter to employ 
her talents aa a means of UveUhood* 

1 have almost for g o tte n dm fibt of dm 
piece; but it was in the final act, If IreooQeot 
rightly, that the lovely girl wae to beoome the 
Vampire's victim. When the curtain roes, 
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she was discovered alone. After a abort soli- 
loquy she reclined on a couch, and the plot of 
the piece required the entrance of her father 
after a short pause. 

He came, and never to my dying day shall 
I forget the fearful impression caused by his 
appearance. My professional studies had 
made me acquainted with all the fearful 
forms which death assumes; but the hue 
of the feoo which was before mo 1 had never 
suet with. I had not dreamed that it was 
in the actor’s art to produce so awful an 
appearance, which seemed the result rather of 
the absolute withdrawal of all colour — 1 
hardly know how to express my meaning — 
than the production of any external applica- 
tion. No words of mine could describe the 
terror of his deeply sunken, heavy eyes, and 
his stealthy noiseless tread. A habit of ob- 
servation which had become a second naturo 
to me, compelled me for an instant to with- 
draw my gaze from the ghastly hguro stealing 
along the stage, and to glance round the 
theatre. 

The effect of the apparition was appal- 
ling. Children, wild with terror, clung to 
thetr mothers, scarcely loss terrified than 
they; while strong men hid their faces in 
their hands. I looked at Potts, the cool man 
of the world. His self- possession prevented 
him from betraying what the firmly set 
mouth told mo ho could not wholly suppress. 
Every sound in the theatre was hushpd, and 
it was amid a silence as that of death, in 
which 1 could hoar tho rapid boating of my 
own heart, that tho vampire stole to the couch 
of the recumbent girl. What vague fore- 
boding deepened the terror with which I 
watched his approach to tho girl, 1 know 
not ; but 1 felt tluat to turn my head for on 
instant, or to open my lips, would bo utterly 
impossible. 

I would have given worlds for the power 
to cry out; but every muscle was power- 
less, aa if under the domination of a spell, and 
my gaxe was fixed uncontrollably on the 
actor, as he bent his head towards the neck 
of the seemingly sleeping girl. An instant 
later, and with a cry Uke that of a death- 
stricken creature, she sprang from tho couch, 
tottered towards the footlights, and foil hud- 
dled together on the stage. Had she, too, 
become suddenly endowed with some wondrous 
faculty which gave to the acting of a novice a 
power beyond that of the highest attainments 
of art? The reality of her fearful erv, the 
manner of her fell, and a dark pool under her 
head, fold a different tale* Bsfeased, I knew 
not how, from the fascination which had held 
me a moment before, I leapt from my seat, 
•timbered over the fooffights, and raised the 


girl’s head on my knee. A gash in her «n»il 
delicate throat showed that all was too real. 
Potts had followed me ; with his aid I carried 
the girl into a dressing-room, where I gave 
her all the assistance in my power. 

“ Her father 1 ” I said to an actor, who 
followed us; “where is he? he must not 
escape ! ” 

Tho man rushed out of tho room ; but re- 
turned a few minutes later to tell me that bo 
had found the girl's father lying utterly un- 
conscious on the floor of his dressing-room. 
His manner terrified me. 

“ What do you mean ? ** I said. 

“ It mu uol he ! f * he whispered, in a hoarse 
voice ; “he had not finished dressing for tho 
part 1 ” 

“ Shut the stage-door,” I said. “ Is there 
any way besides of leaving the theatre from 
the stage ? ” 

“None!” 

Hut we were too late ; before the alarm was 
given, th* Met had gone oat, with a handker- 
chief to his face. 

1 have little to add to my story. The girl’s 
beauty, her gentleness and intelligence had 
awakened in me a strong feeling of interest, 
and I willingly gave up my holiday to pass it 
at her bedside. There was, too, in the house 
I should have visited one whom I could not 
have mot then. She will road this, and will 
pardon mo. 1 was in lore with the girl 
whom a strange and awful fete had thrown in 
my path. 1 tended her with all my skill, 
and when I was compelled to return to Lon- 
don, and to leave her to other care, it was 
arrauged that 1 should every day have news 
of her ; and that as soon as (die could possibly 
bear the removal, she should be brought to 
London. A recovery from her wound seamed 
possible, when she was attacked by fits of 
such s character, that their continuance, I 
knew, would be fetal. It would be too painfal 
for me to dwell on the agony of these attacks, 
during which the recollection of that ghastly 
fees was always present to her. A month 
after 1 left her, I learned with bitter grief thfft 
all was over. My absence spared me a ter- 
rible shook — she died raving mad in a lunatic 
asylum, 

A rigid inquiry left no doubt on my mind 
of the father's ooraplete innocence. His ac- 
count was, that While dressing in his room he 
happened to turn towards the door, when ha 
raw before him a figure drained in all respeeta 
as he wae to have been, but with a fees so 
awful that ha fell senseless. He raooUeoted 
nothing more till, on his reeovery, ha found 
persons standing by him. The most careful 
Investigation tended to co r roborate this state- 
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meat, but failed to produce any other evidenoo. 
From the first I bed refused to believe in the 
father’s guilt, end after the death of hie 
daughter I wee instrumental in procuring him 
employment in London. In tho hope of find- 
ing some due to the mystery of that awful 
night I had him constantly watched; every 
stop he took was dogged, all hia actions were 
ruorded, but nothing to alter my opinion was 
discovered. I did not require this confirma- 
tion , 1 know how ho had loved his daughter, 
know how his life was bound up in hers ; I 
noted hi 4 impatience at the slow approach of 
death, anil it was with a feeling of solf- 
reproach, which the sense of a duty fulfilled 
could uot stifle, that I followed him to his 
grave. Alviied Majikm. 

THE BANQUET AT BRADNINCH. 

The by o- ways of history aro something 
like “ Hambies beyond Railroad V’ full of 
’utere at and beauty, and easily passed by 
unnoticed by such as are bent on kooping to 
the beaten track. There have been episodes in j 
every age worthy of rocoid which are to bo j 
found only in local histories, or in those 
diuries and reminiscouccH which are cioppmg- 
up ou &U sides, frequently t«» tho unfolding of 
motives and myHt«*nes which huvo long per- , 
ploxod tho historical student. Many uu inci- ^ 
dent, moreover, of past times, oven in those J 
days so prodigal of pen, ink, and paper, exists j 
only in traditionary legends, and has never 
been committed to tho safo kooping of tho 
public press. The subject which gives a 
name to this articlo is of that description, ami 
deserves to be rescued from oblivion, for the 
quaintneos of its character, and tho illustra- 
tion it affords of tho convivial habits of a by- 
gone generation. 

Now it will not he foreign to our purpose 
to remark, by way of introduction, how much 
interest attaches to particular localities from 
their connection with princes, whether in their 
prosperity or adversity', perhaps more especially 
jg the latter. Who domnoft take delight in trac- 
ing tho progress of the ill-fated Queen of Soots 
through our midland ooimties, from one house 
of honourable captivity to another, until it 
culminated in the dark tragedy of Fothermgay 
Oastlef Who, again, but delights to mark 
tho hiding-plaoes of Monmouth, and the 
various houses which, to tho honour of bonnie 
Scotland's loyalty and fidelity, sheltered the 
poor fugitive from OuUoden f 

Oiromn stances not unlike those which betel 
Charles Edward in the middle of the eighteenth 
century were the tete of Oharlee the Second 
at about the same time in the seventeenth 

towjs. It woe after QromweU'a 14 crowning 


mercies ” at Worcester that the king fled from 
that fatal field, and trusted fdraaAlf to the 
love and faithfulness of many of his poor hut 
honest subjects. The bold Penderells of 
Boscobol, and tho Whitgreaves of Moseley 
sheltered him at tho peril of their lives. 
From Bentley to Biistol his Sacrefi Majesty 
rode os serving-man before Colonel Lane's 
sister Jane, the Flora Macdouald of on earlier 
generation ; and finally, when there was no 
vessel to bo met with there, Charles was com- 
pelled to play at hide and seek in the western 
counties, under different disguises and exposed 
to immiuont perils, until at last he embarked 
at Shorehaw for Fecamp in Normandy. The 
historian avers that, in this short interval, no 
less than forty men and women had been 
privy to his concealment and escape. 

It was during these few weeks of painful 
suspense that he is said to have visited Brad- 
lunch, a little corporate town connected with 
tho Duchy of Cornwall, although situated in 
tho heart of Devonshire on the banks of the 
Culm. Visions of ancient glory haunt the 
little village still. It boasts its mayor and 
corporation, its recorder and sessions, its 
petty jail, and undeniable civic festivities, 
which terminate in the production of a 
gigantic punch- bowl. But tho mayor of 
Exeter no longer holds the stirrup of the 
mayor of Bradninuh when he mounts his 
richly- caparisoned palfrey. The formidable 
gallows-tree has disappeared, “ whore wretches 
hung that jurymen might dine," and its cor- 
]>orato antiquity lives ouly iu the often- 
quoted distich, 

Jinulninch was a market town 
U hen E vOer was a fairy down. 

Hither, however, the fugitive King betook 
himself, and found shelter and protection 
beneath the hospitable roof of the Bain thills, a 
family of loyal and generous blood, to whom 
most of tho lands around belonged. The * 
old-fashioned mansion still remains where the 
Kmg lay oonoooled ; and within recent memory 
the initials C. R. were shown scratched on the 
panel of a wainscot door by a royal hand. 
But, alas for the rude touch of restorers, 
beauti tiers, and adoroers I tho last proprie- 
tor left his quiet dwelling for a time, and 
some over- lesions painter, to whose tender 
mercies the house had meanwhile been com- 
mitted, sand-papered the panel, and pawe d, 
his revolutionary brush over the sign manual 
of the Merry Monarch ! 

But tho time came that the Xing should 
have his own again ; and we may be euro that 
little Bradninch hold its head aloft, and proudly 
put in its claim for notice and distinction from 
its prince. The authorities, with whom pro- 
bably the light-hearted Xing had been on 
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euf terns of familiarity daring his sojourn 
•w»M>g net to offw their josg w MdiiMMi 

on bis rastoratkm, end eolkited the nmrogn 
to honour then with another Tint. Bat the 
earn of state, or the foaoinstttm* of a profligate 
court, node too many demand* upon his pre- 
cious tune; and, not to disappoint his liege 
•abject* at Brodnineh, he offered to send his 
repreeentatiTe in the person of Rochester, who 
was the long's " a Her idem " in rollicking and 
jollity. In tut, it wo* Putrodun going forth 
to represent Achilles. 

Hating received due notice of his approach, 
a public banquet wa# prepared to do honour 
to the lordly courtier, and the mayor (tradition 
states him to hare boon the chief butcher of 
the town) filled the chair with official grace 
and dignity- Now the chief guest whom they 
had met together to honour, had remarked 
how carefully his worship had handled a bran 
new bearer hat, purchased for the occasion, 
and he took hi* plans accordingly. When the 
King’s health was proposed with due honours, 
Rochester added a nder to the toast, saying 
that it was but lip-service unless accompanied 
by some substantial sacrifice to mark the 
reality of their loyal feelings, and he therefore 
prop ose d that every man should throw his hat 
into the five, as he raised the glass to hi* bps. 
Tbs su g g e s tio n was hailed with acclamation, 
end instantly adopted* The mayor submittal 
with a good grace, and quietly waited fur his 
re ven ge. At their first introduction be had 
bean struck srith admiration of the splendid 
teeth, white as ivory, which Rochester disclosed 
as he smiled upon his host with winning con- 
descension, and he contrasted them, to hi* 
own manifold disadvantage, with an awkward 
hi* own jaw which bad lately 
i him much irritation, and was therefore 
1 to speedy extraction. 

Accordingly, ae four heart* wanned with 
wine and muth, the chairman rase to propose 
the King's health again, with humble thanks 
lor his having sent them so kindly and gesiiat 
a upreeeoUbve. Thus for, continued the 
Mayor, they had honoured the toast with their 
f kstt there was a still more touching 
» of testifying their devotion, by submit- 
to parasol pain and privation for their 
iuign*o honour, and he p ropo s ed that every 
► should lea* a tooth ova he drank off the 
bumper, Thar* was no ra t rat ; gentle and 
tfottfie alike wars oorapsHed to submit to the 
vtUags leach or harbor who operated on to* 
occasion. Th* fiehl 
mode no bonsa of parting with 
and ton practical joker who opened the earn- 
feign m quaintly must have slunk bask to 
Ida fear!*** with s omethi ng of the mortified 
~ 'the tolar tot'* MU, toeeratfor 


bora it in good part, admired tho loyalty of the 
assembled guests, and promised to report it 
folly to his royal master, 

44 How did you find our foithfUl liege* at 
Bradninoh ? " quoth toe lferry Monarch. 
** What say you of their love and loyalty ? " 
Sire," replied Rochester, 41 their loyalty 
was overwhelming ; and if I had stayed much 
longer among them I should not have had a 
tooth left in my head.'* Kama. 


OUR IRONCLADS. 

TO TUX EDITOR OV 41 OMR \ UEifc." 

Six,— I am muto obliged to ncr roirnnjMiiJeiit 
for th* courteous Isugnagr w winch h< ha* rknhrd 
hi* stricture* * upon my article, “Our Ironclads,* 4 in 
tho number of your in*gimn«t dsird ltd. 2 

1 will m once comment by stating tint mv ri 
mark a concerning the Aui-iron, JU „ w*t 
from that source which is natural!) resided *» re* 
Iul4r t ru. , the public prow* * 

From rtrtiin articliw, which I will ion* 

tamed tit the Timm, Hiaiukrd, * 11 1 Morning Herald. 
I wu le»l to the con* lutom that her Majc'V* screw 
•loop Amazon vo an Iron Unit iwm). fitted up 
with mu ir*ns rain , ami that a) r won ulot uay to 
termed s “nock ship, built with the »xpmw tmr- 
poor of throwing into the dude the ttaxsl skill «f 
our 1 ruunllifitkc c«nuiiu. n 

The TiintA, ** utomrd in the Kivu tut* Standard 
of thr 12lh of Let Jhilv, x mclu. "Tiw Am^* 
wraa a r**Mwl of th< royal nary . in other wont*. to* 
belong'd to one of the l**l *|*poJjit»d d**% of 1 e*oak 
in tlir world. . . . «to wwa • psrftotU « # a shift 
fast and handy, filled with the lw*t engine and on 
her first toy*#** out of port Rk wa# the first 

of a rlaan v<w»wd* roughly «Wn!wi! by b»nl 
Os ntrrnv Paget a* lh« * Alabama *k*#' of our man* 
of* war. . . . She w*a on her first ray Age, and wot 
dealt o«d for America, where, like thr Uititl^erah 
in ttoa* water*, she might rat srrfd as • sped* 
man to the Amcnroos of our progrv** in naval 
architecture ** 

The Kvrnmg HUjxkrd of th* IHh of last duly, 
in vwmtmlmg the collision, «av*, **Tto result wa% 
that the A melon ran har submerge*! w* prow into 
th* Ckproy’s port quarter, and th* Oijtnjr went 
down within about four miaut**/* 

Th* Morning Msrald, as quoted hy the firamng 
Htnivkrd of the ISth of last July, in commenting 
upon Ik* «oUkio« in tto Channel, obsancs, “TV 
rataetniph* of th* A mason and the Oapcey k pod* 
lively start 1 log la rwgatd to th* elimmoumom vtud% 
which it took plant, aed la idra to th* *m 
tarter of th* tral wbkh may b* termed the 
ra rasm r. . . . THk ram warship, bath for haul 
knock* and rough work, actually Mtroy»4 tomdf 
by her odlkto* with 4 vassal no *t«n«*r than a 
moderwtely eked lrkk tommar. Tha Awuxon A* or 
wo* to# practoasl ** position of lord tiara* 
Paget’* hka ** to an 4 Akfaom* eUm' of vrato 
fib* has simply amnktad to* Akham* by gtoqrto 
tbs bottom , . . Awygmra raraporaryfrato* 
some remark* la reformat to th* Anisim* ra »» 
toeald mOf taka as a sly pkos of auras U itoy 
com* tone mm oil tot qrartor. H« «ey* to* wm 
mmmto aftor asahl foies by Mr. Ink rad 
• folly anasttomd umtsfimT. . An for bar MR* 
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tlw writer **ys it wa* not intended for « roui, bat 
that ns wtbcles* 1 tbs peculiar construotioii of Her 
fair* vrrnild render her a very dangerous »hij> In a 
collision.’ A very dangerous ship we should sav, 
nndwibtedlv, without any reference to her effect on 
the enemy. 1. 

In other paper* the atom of the Amazon woe 
Mtokm of as Htroogthened by an entirely new system 
«f ii m tawing 

Krrjin the* statements ! was Iwl to Micro that 
thv Ainumi was an imn-built sloop of war. Uut 
I iitntid ‘ <>rr« rt«*d through the information so courts 
ou*l) *n l>v your romwpoiiflcnt, sod 1 tag 
to espn ** uis regret at the mistake although I 
think it di*^* not affect the question concerning the 
*cnwortlm)4«« and ahotworthmea* uf our floating 
deh nres. 

\V nit regard to my authority for the letter from 
Tuition r< the ironclad Tsutvau, I ohtaiiM 

i*, and |mv* it mini Ita went, from a paragniph in 
n newspapi r of the latter part of last year, headed 
*• A Ihuagct to Iron-pUted Venn U ” I eneloso the 
« slrm 1. as 1 cannot now call to mind the name of 
the jMjier 1 ta«g to thank your oi»rrt *}->n<Unt for 
counrmmg mj remarks uiom the deterioration of 
m>n through (he action of rust, Jta , hy bringing 
hirwanl tb< instants of H M steamers Triton 
and ftharmdvnoter . concerning which vessels he 
write*, 44 Tin plates w«r» reduced to little mom 
than the thi< knew *4 writing paj*er in some parts, 
and in removing tin Inarm** lea, Ac, from them, 
the ship scraper penetrated the plates on aue oc* 
radon * 

Hef«jTv ringing tny letter, perhsns I mar be 
allowed to mention another cause nut* h tenia to 
make <mr iron* Ud« uiwwvorthy, in additmu to 
thuar brought forward in mv article, Tit, the ex- ’ 
janwoii and contraction of the metal by the effects 
of host and cold, which must mrownly loosen the 
rireU of the plates. — 1 am, Kir, your olmliant 
•errant, II Waiunr. 

Thm Jrtlaa Aotofjf, Xvrfvlk, I fare* 34 IJ»47. 


MY CONJUNCTION WITH TAURUS. 

GnuuLTAft won at its gayest and hottest,—* 
gay beyond precedent, because a princes* of 
the Spaiuah blood-royal bad doigned to visit 
the fortress for tbo drat time since that bitter 
day for Spain whan tha hoy of the Maditor- 
ranaan was s n a tc hed from her group by Eng- 
lish enterprise and valour, — hotter than usual 
for tbo sufficient ruaaon that this truo story 
4 >ptna in the month of August, 184 — ; and if 
my travelled random hart disc o vere d in thair 
wanderings any piece, bar out of tho tropins, 
hottar than Gibraltar during that month, I 
can only any thair axparianoa difforu from 
rnino. 

Tho Duke and D uch ess of Montpanaiar worn 
houourad gnaata of the Gorarnor at tha Gon- 
rmi ; and tim usual festivity* of dinners, balk, 
raviawa of troops tn tha noatral ground, and a 
pie-nio— no, rayul poraonagaa do not pic-nic — 
• M 4*ktanr in tha oorh wood had boon 
WMhftllf oonmnpllihaii Hia Boyal Highness 

Sr ***** 


and casemates, and in aooordance with the 
excessively open-handed English custom of 
oar authorities on similar occasions, permitted 
with all his suite to note every strong *»d 
weak point in the fortress. The only ri*ni«mw 
of Gibraltar who scorned to pay attention to 
the d is t ing ui s hed visitors, and who resolutely 
refused to attend the levies, or even to he seen 
on the Alameda, although at other times thair 
tailless forms were frequently discoverable 
amongst the trees, were the apes. Possibly 
they had retreated down the cave and through 
the legendary peonage under the Straits to the 
old homes of their forefathers in the Barbary 
mountains. Anyhow, it was foil as a griev- 
ance ; the apes had been granted brevet rank 
as lions, and why could they not show them- 
selves when wanted P 

Duo object of interest yet remained unseen 
— the cave mentioned above, the inmost re- 
cesses of which were to be explored on this 
the last day of the royal visit. Sappers and 
miners were in readiness with short ladders to 
assist in the various descents, torches and 
caudles, blue-lights and port-fires innume- 
rable, were provided ; and, in the words of 
Captain Daahwood, the aide-de-camp in spe- 
cial charge of these proceedings, “ The whole 
would conclude with a magnificent display of 
fireworks, illuminating with terrific glare yet 
tender radiance the cavernous depths and 
Titanic proportions of this awe-inspiring 
marvel of nature, and forming a scene unsur- 
pa s s e d in the habitable or unhabitable globe.* 9 

Due honour having been paid to this gnat 
lion of the Rock, a fora well dinner at the Con- 
vent, followed hy a ball, would terminate the 
festivities ; end early the next morning the 
royal guests were to depart under a final 
salute, leaving his ExoeUancy the wearied-oui 
Governor and all the dignitaries, civil and 
military, whom the perpetual excitement and 
hot sun of ths last week had well-nigh killed, 
to well-earned repoee. 

In the days we write of, tnniae es yet were 
not : the army wee stall resplendent in the 
glory of coats surmounted by glittering 
epaulettes, a distinction now oonflneft to the 
ecmrioo afloat Long may it be era naval 
officers axe deprived of their present u nifor m 
and Ptussianiesd, notwithstanding the many 
efforts made in that direction. Rumour avers 
that the Admiralty tailor ones received orders, 
originally emanating from royalty, to pre- 
pare a pattern tunio for the Navy; and mat, 
on the garment being oomptsted, Barter 


appeared in the august pra m aos on t log 
figure tn show off its (non* Hnpuffy % 
unsuitnblenees of the dram b mmm wm ten 
apparent for its adoption to he risked* end the 
ifatui wlMtatty ilwtorf 
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above the walk, a proc eeding tfttn* naturally 
mtmd a briefest look-out to bo kept by the 
ftpaatartie oft the lead ode. We noticed that 
the sentry on the moot exposed poet wee pro- 
yided with a teleeoope to enable him to eweep 
the horiaon in sesrch of thorn lurking foot. 
As we came up, the officers questioned this 
soldier ae to there being any Moore then in 
sight ; he replied in the negative ; we turned 
•way, and were paaaing on, when a puff of 
white smoke on the desert shore attracted our 
attention, at the same moment the eentry foil 
heavily to the ground, dead, with a hall 
through hie brain. Hie slayer was visible, 
running with wonderful quickness inland, and , 
wa» soon out of reach of the hasty and ill- \ 
directed fire of musketry which bis during act j 
dmw from the garrison. I 

Haddsned by this occurrence we l»ft the 
spot and came next to a large open “ plaza M k 
iu front of the barracks and the Ovvomor's 
house. Here was collected a crowd of sol- 
ebons round a magnificent black hull, which 
had been brought in that morning by the | 
Moore, and was now watting an opportunity 
of conveyance to Bpam, to become the 
monarch of the arena at the approaching 
bull* fights at Madrid. Joining the group. I 
we gaaed with admiration on the perfect pro- 
portion* of the noble brute, as with vast 
strength he pulled and strained at the thick 
ropes that bound him to sa iron ring fastened 
deep in the ground. The presence of so msny 
spectators excited him to redoubled fury, and 
it was impossible to think without a thrill of , 
the c on seq ue nces should the cords at length | 
give way. ' 

Scarcely bad the idea time to form itself 
in our minds before we saw it realised. With , 
the in dM a sl and broken fastenings hang- 
ing about bis nook, the bull stood confront- 
ing bis enemies, in entire liberty. Uttar- j 
ing cries of “ Guards et taro t " the spectators 
recoiled, s ee king safety in Sight, leaving 
Constant and mynslf standing close to the 
infuriated animal, who now, with a loud 
bellow, charged fall upon us. Our only anus 
Me uniform wor k , utterly useless in such a 
conflict, and— weU, I may as well confess it 
at once and without shame— we both fairly 
tamed tall and raft ; other chance of escape 
far the moment there wee none. One side of 
the pleas wns open to theses, and observing 
* *mky pqjeotioa, 1 made far it with the 
tow of placing the roek between me and my 
Wmmwi but* just before roaohiug the goal, 
*»jr foot sought in earns erevios of the uneven 
gftMuad»a»d with n heavy mash 1 fell 


n| shattered by the fall ! I lay 
m mm ten ‘ 


time there was nous. Before me was a pre- 
cipitous descent at the foot of which the 
waves were dashing, and behind — dose at 
hand— a foe relentless and hard as the very 
rook itself. Happily my presence of mind 
was fully retained, and I resolved to sell life 
dearly. On came the bull with rushing steps ; 
lessening his speed a moment, he lowered his 
bead and charged directly at me. I contrived 
to turn round and front him ; I felt his hot 
breath in my face ; in another moment his 
horns would be buried in my side ; when, as 
by sudden inspiration, I saw a chance of 
escape. Stretching out my arms as he 
charged, I caught his horns, one in each 
hand, and thus, with the superhuman strength 
given by imminent danger, held the animal in 
lay grip. Snorting and bellowing, the furious 
brute strove to shako off the grasp ; with a 
sudden wrench he loosed his head high in the 
air, lifting me with him until my feet ecaroe 
touched the ground. Twice bo did this, the 
second time throwing mo violently to earth, 
yet still 1 held on. For some minutes the 
fearful struggle lasted ; face to face I wrestled 
with my enemy, half-blinded by the foam 
thrown off from his burning mouth and my 
own sweat. 1 was beginning to feel that my 
power of endurance was lessening and strength 
failing, when at length I heard the welcome 
clatter of accoutrements and the eound of 
many naming feet The Spanish soldiers 
came up, half a doom muskets were dis- 
charged, — the bull staggered, and fell dead 
at my feet 

Exhausted though triumphant I attempted 
to rise, but without sucoees ; and discovered 
for the first Umo that 1 had not escaped nn- 
wtmuital from tho fight, one of my legs being 
severely fractured and covered with blood. A 
party of men speedily carried me to the 
Governor's residence, and all requisite im- 
mediate attention having been paid by the 
army surgeons. Constant bad me conveyed 
carefully on board, and we steamed away for 
Gibraltar. 

Of tho subsequent months spent in sick- 
quartors at the Rock — of tbs amputation 
eventually endured— it were needless to write. 
The tedium of a lengthened con vale sce n ce was 
softened and rendered easy by the unwearying 
kindness of many warm-hearted frisnda. The 
Admiralty granted me pro motion (the e soond 
epaulette) as a s ola c e for my kiss, and ft 
vroodea leg, which had rom s in s d in stare at 
Gibraltar since the days of Trafalgar. Other 
wooden legs have X used «nd worn oat since 
then, but the original worm-eatsa eo* I stilt 
keep as a m o m e nt s ef font hat summer's day 

- the bull 

V.I.* 


in tfes M edi ts mnsan, 1 
bjltehoRM.” 



OKCS A WEEK. 


BT THE GREENWOOD. 

la 

fir ebookl I twine my peer fancies together ? 

Wherefore awoken the chord* of my lute 1 
Forth from the world, poet the Are end the heather. 
Come tone* so melodious, mine well may he mute. 
Yefase of portly the great of all age*. 

Gifted to utter the highest and heat; 
lirnt the thought* that lUnmiae their page*, 

And verdant the wreathe oo their temple* that reel. 


Hark! from the coppice an answer » ringing, < 

Blackbird «nd throat)*’ arc leading the strain , J 

While the chefBuc h's twitter, the robin'# Wythe unging. 
And the linnet's sweet palhoe fill up the refrain. 

Small feather'd creature* their rwpSuxv arc telling. 

Com forth the wood-dorr her soft monotone ; 

Hone pease# to puoder if 6*bct« exeelhng, 

Have voice* mote clear, wider range then their own. 

Hi 

Why shoald I sing * This our valley w lonely. 

Nor traveller nor pi tenia ran urn over the Isa , 

The r loud -shade ww licet o'er the purple atop** only, 

None cometh, none carcth to listen to mu. 

The conga I hate sung and the words I have spoken 
UcaWd return m my bosom to nLw, 

Ac back in it* basin fell tumlese and br oken 
The drop* that the fountain flung proudly on high 

n 

Dew* «f the evening the heather were strepntg 
Ac I linger'd at gloaming entranc'd on the hill , 

All wowrWd ftwtwa that hour sew sleeping, 

Save I and the nightingale eloquent still 
Ids o'er the tree tops the petit and «r using, 

Had thaw'd her gale far* ere I went to my real , 

Stilt gush'd forth the song, tW no listener remaining 
Could tnamn its roeWy deep in his breast. 


Chill Wewrth the North wind, the day wateih dreary, 
The glory has vanish'd, the landscape u gray , 

TW still it is cummer my heart la aweary, - 
From cay life, tea, the s un shine has faded away 
Haw then eu I eta* ? On part he p p i n c m dwelling, 
Yet deeper the rhea ef tha pnawmt appears ; 

And my serrew-bow'd spwil la sandy hnnUbg 
Ho eemfert ran bring mm the an -taming year*. 


▼i- 

Fvwm a cage «*mc the eoswer, my dtwarinasa theming. 

A lark par'd its matins e* thrtUtag end deft 
At ever ef eld the nan's dual proclatantag. 

How, pi wadtas and frwedewa far aver bereft 
PcfthUKt Hr Mftf *Hkc ef the bright day* departed. 
See the fed# which lit life to km* mtmwy gave , 

Of the day wfen that machine c fi a mld tmi an fee 
**sea Jwm Vmcl 


rmtk OF MAJDOHJCA DELLA YTTA. 

On my way down tin Tal I ariftfa, aonb- 
alpine valley ef North “ 



Madonna della Yita. It was to last, I wag 
informed, ferw days, being xnuoh «m ar ted to 
and hold in high wtoow by the whole neigh* 
bourhood. Front hr end near, from valley 
and mountain-hamlet, the poasante— some on 
one, earn# on ell of these three day - wo r o wont 
to a —amble, wearing the proper and distinctive 
rostnmes of their separate localities. 

The eoene of the /raft* was the little village 
of Maamo, which thus yearly assumes a state 
of unwonted activity, and gains a notoriety, 
unwarranted by the incdgmScanon of its atao 
and the isolation of its position. It is ntucN 
some five hundred feet or more six roe the high 
read, and at about twice that height above the 
Torn — the stream which traverses the Val 
Formcm and the Val Anbgono. In conse- 
quence of its position, and still more its lack 
of the means of accommodation, the far- 
enumrs, as a rule, seek quarters for tfie night, 
on the occasion of the Acfti, at (Vodo, a village 
of larger sum, which boa immediately beneath, 
and so leave to the light of morning and to their 
own renewed strength, the steep accent, with 
its concomitant duties of vows to he paid 
and prayers to be offered, ru route % at the 
various station* or shrines to the Madonna. 


An early hour, however, finds them all, far* 
cement and near -dweller* alike, assem bled on 
the wo*me of action. Whoa I arrived, as 1 
thought in good time, the little village was 
already thronged. iVtureequeoerteiuly wsathe 
appearance it woro— tbe liveliness of the holi- 
day makers — the quaint neae of their costume# 
— end, least, the fimrarable state of (he 

weather, all combining to render it such. 
Then, the new gained from the knoll or spur 
(4 the mountain on which the village stood 
was magnificent. Many hundred feet below, 

l and dwarfed in the distance into a mere stream* 
let, ran the Toes ; the murmur of its wet##* 
quite inaudible ; its hanks s tr ewn with huge 
block* dislodged from the heights above. The 
mountain sides shutting in the valley were 
clothed with beech and ehestnnt, betted above 
with lines of sombre fir, while crowning all 
rose the snowy ridges, which stretc h down 
into the plains Of Italy, eft fe odi from the 
great Alpine range. 

! As the y*fe« of Homan Catholic tamkin 
have, as a matter of eouras, primarily a rah* 
gfcm character, Y naturally bent my steps 
towards the eburah* On the open space out- 
side it stood a tom raw of what oould only 
by courtesy he called small cannon, ftaosd 

* upright, but which raosmhled move them any* 

\ fejatogr ^ ^ tligin* ftiMfilm^ iiuuimUra 
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«i deafening a* it was indicative of Italian lore 
of note; though to every one elee concerned 
the perfonnanto seemed productive of extreme 
satisfaction end delight. I remained outside 
some time, enchanted with the beauty of the 
view and the liveliness of the surrounding 
scene. Meanwhile, 1 could distinguish the 
plaintive tones of female voices singing the 
reponsos in the aervtoe which was going on 
within — women in Italy contributing, as a 
rule, the active and devotional element of the 
congregatien ; the heavy perfume of the in- 
cense was wafted out into the fresh mountain 
air, and every now and then a small bell 
'its ecclesiastical name 1 know not) tinkled, 
announcing, amidst profound silence, that 
which is reckoned the most solemn part of 
1 toman Catholic worship, the elevation of the 
host* 

After spending a ter minutes in the interior 
of the church, 1 began to explore the village. 
Its one street described a semicircle. On every 
available spot of ground booths and stalls had 
been erected, and a vending of wares of a 
multifarious description was being everywhere 
earned on. Articles of clothing, books of de- 
votion, cakes, and other eatables were all for 
sale, while trinkets, and the hundred little 
objects of InjimUrt* and trrf* suited to 
|mssuiU’ tastes, or appealing to the never- 
railing love of ornament implanted in woman, 
met with a ready market. To judge from the 
appearance of many of the women present, the 
owners of thee* last- mentioned ware must have 
been sure of their market, for some of the 
peasant-dames, though unable to vie in this 
respect with their much-bedutened sisters of 
South Italy, were by no moans wanting in the 
adornment of their persons, and the change — 
say rather, nmUmorpbosU — produced by such 
ad or nm e n t , and the tmd-wmmbl* of the gala 
attire, must, if I may judge from one in- 
stance, have been curious enough. 1 was 
minted by a gorgeously arrayed matron, who 
was leading a child in either hand. Eetuming 
her mlutatson, ee in all duty bound, I yet 
fitted to recognise her, nor could I do so until 
she recalled herself to my rsooUeotum, as the 
m ie tr em of a little village inn where I had 
•toyed hut two days before, weather-bound, 
end only ton gUd— whore not a book was to 
be mat with-— to extract what ooa venation I 
The peasant-maidens 


besides, amongst these peasant-girls were many 
who could lay claim to more than oomnum 
beauty. 

As to the proportion of the one sex to the 
other, the women fairly outnumbered the men 
— a preponderance traceable in this ingfa^^ 
not so much to any special love of /ilea and 
gala-days existing in the feminine breast, as to 
the dearth which prevails throughout these 
valleys of young men, who, as a rule, quit 
their homes in early life, or find employment 
elsewhere than in their native valleys during 
the summer months. A fair sprinkling, how- 
ever, of their sex, and of the younger members of 
it, were hero, and many a damsel was atten d ed 
by her admiring swain. One in particular, 
whose good -looks and picturesque costume I 
l attempted to carry away some recollections of 
| by means of my pencil, was not only faithfully 
■ guarded, but watched most jealously, by her 
1 lynx-eyed » ruunoroio. Had I been sketch- 
ing on the lake of Garda, and chanced to in- 
troduce into my sketch a section of an Austrian 
earthwork, 1 could not have been looked upon 
with graver suspicion than I now was by this 
ardent lover ; uud what provoked him more 
1 than all was the willingness of the amadous lair 
one to sit for her portrait, the poae she kept so 
1 steadily, and the look of mingled triumph, 
coquetry, and fun that played in her eye. 
f Something called the poor fallow away, tat he 
could not leave for this short while, without 
1 breathing many an injunction into the ear of 
la jpoeu, and consigning her to the cava of 
a duenua. Amorous, too-anxtous youth! I 
j sincerely hope that when next ho kept holiday 
in honour of Madonna della Vita, no limning 
; pencil roused his jealousy ; or, better still, 
the fearfiil swain had become the happy hne- 


, it is tone* less gaily bedecked, not having 
to yet* perhaps, inherited the totally j ew els, 
which, be J| said, are handed down in these 
metto pacts ee heirloom* f tom mother to 
feeder wtemmtak cam and ossemony ae 
if tef were the pearls of a countess. Youth, 
g*gjU« ma^kana* whether simplicity, 


There was one very pleasing feature about 
this mountain /tufa, and this was the perfect 
good order and courteous bearing which pre- 
vailed amongst these peasants. However 
crowded the st re e t and nwm its being at once 
narrow, and the one street of the piece, it wee 
in parts very crowded — room was invariably 
made ter the stranger to pan. Judging from 
the looks of pu sated surprise to which say 
presence gave rise, e large number of these 
holiday-makers must have dwelt out of the 
common back of tourists; perhaps, ate* tow 
but artists are in the habit of ftaptefting these 
picturesque gatherings. Of anything ill my 
appearance to excite such wonderment X wee 
not aware: an ordinary check aoii, 
awake, al p e n stock in hand, an 
iag-bsaket dung overra te < 

Yblt^ff curious, teas villagers were 
oourtooiu and eivfi* giving veal to 
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cariosity in nothing non objectionable than 
ntito root conjectures as to my naHonnHty tnd 
bnanea* 14 Chi eP e TedesooP e pittoreP” 
Why, by the way, my real nationality wu not 
hawrdad amongst then eagntono, I cannot 
aay ; hut ao it was. Bn long, leaving their 
doubts unsolved, I got on pleasantly enough : 
a little knot of peasants, gathered round a 
drinking- fountain , speedily made friends with j 
me, soliciting the loan of my drinking-cup ! 
with a grace and easy assurance which be- j 
•poke inbred courtesy, and the absence of that 
aullennese and go when? which too often mark 
the hearing of our own agricultural peasants 1 
towards their better- boro neighbours. I re- 
member being assured by a Oerman gentleman, 
who during a long residence in Home had 
become an enthusiastic admirer of Italian 
politeness, that no Human prince would ft*) 
surprise or take offence were the poorest man 
to step him in the open street and solicit the 
favour of a light from hie cigar. To the truth 
of the bet here asserted I cannot testify from 
personal observation, it being ao difficult fur a 
stranger in Home to distinguish a pros no, 
though so easy to recognise a beggar. 

But to return. In the programme of the 
day's proceedings eating and drinking occu- 
pied apparently no very prominent place 
S e at e d at tables, placed, for the sake of further 
aooommodatkm, in front of the village hospice, 
and beneath the extemporised shade of boughs 
laid horiaontaHy on upright poles, party after 
party of hungry and weaned holiday- makers 
might be seen discussing their viands and 
drinking their wine busily and merrily enough ; 
but there were no signs of intemperance, whilst 
the qtbckly-TSCated benches were proof in 
themselves how slight — when once the natural 
calls of hunger and thirst bad been satisfied — 
was the attraction of the wine- shop compared 
with that of the promenade, with its throng 
and pleasant rrereafres, and, above all, its 
brilliant and tempting display of multifarious 


As te the costumes worn by the women— 
and they alone wore costume— I wee informed 
that nan than twenty varieties were repre- 
sea ted at this Auto, Bach valley, to say the 
least, famfahed ftp distinctive costume, the 
suhaljdao valleys of Italy differing in this 
reqpi H it fr o m these uf Pwitsssrlsiid. where one 
costume, as a rote, p re vai ls throughout a 
canton. I was not aware till afterwards of a 
carious custom observed b$ the women of the 
Yet Yigreao, e valley which deb o uches epos 
the Ye* d*Oewri* a tittle shore ©esse dPOseela. 
the pseaant- girls of thtevaBsy, upon reaching 
what they deem a suttilde age far undsvtakiag 
the mmmiMMm of mettled Ufa, sm s uue s 
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such reepmaaibilitiac in the following fashion : 
They attach a narrow red hoarder te tbs hem 
of the skirt of their dress : should they be 
unwilling, no border is attached. Nor is this 
all. A widow signifies bar wishes and inten- 
tions in similar fashion. She wears, at any 
rate, the black border of mourning. Should 
•be be past consolation, or content with former 
matrimonial experiences, the deep border of 
simple black indicates the trremedtableneee of 
her sorrow or the calm retrospective content 
of her mind . if, on the other hand, she bo 
open to consolation, in due and fitting time 
she attache* the narrow bordr r of matrimonial 
red to the sombre black of widowhood, in 
which case a tuttor for her hand need fear no 
obstacle to the attainment of his request, 
through lingering regrets of the departed. I 
confess 1 would haie given much Jo have 
known of this judicious custom when present 
at the f*»U i of Madonna della Vita. I should 
have had a fine field for nice jtsychological 
study ; and the corremw>t)d<TKice which could 
have been traced, in the rare of the willing 
fair, between expression of countenance and 
the outward wymbol of matrimonial tendencies 
would, no doubt, have helped elsewhere to 
interpret the ptuerte of the feminine mind, and 
to discover the intention* of less demonstrative 
maidens It would be curious te note how 
far the observance of *his custom conduces te 
serenity and areuran^e m the masculine breast 
m the Val \ igejtm It is surely calculated te 
remove a heavy* weight of anxiety from the 
suiter's mmd, whi n the chances of his accept- 
ance are heightened by the reflection that hie 
fair one by no means objects te marriage in 
the abstract. Objections can then be raiesd 
against the individual alone ; and as man are, 
from the prevalence of emigration, very scares 
in the Val Vtgwam it is natural te suppose that 
the fow who do remain are, an this resp ec t, 
** monarch* of all M — or of much- ** they 


i When the September sun had long d e clin ed 
' beneath the shoulder of the mountain above 
lfnento, it wee high tamo far alt who wished 
| te reach their homes that evening te depart, 

| Many had already taken tbair departu r e , and 
f of the younger members of the faetiva crowd 
\ 1 had watched many a group quit the meet «f 
' the hill, choosing a direct but piocipitene path 
1 down a g r as sy award in p refaren ec te thaoir- 

I ottlteoe read, and, as they want. Joining bands, 
wi»iiii >» twaMtes. oBeasionallv mIUss. and 
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made, hid been staying soberly at borne, end 
that hi* daughters bad not been wearing the 
simple but marked costume of their ancestral 
valley, the Val Anxasoa, at the Festa of 
Madonna della Vita. 


I; A PEEP AT KIRK MAUOHOLD. 

1 Few places are, in my opinion, more 
| romantic and more like fairy-land than the 
‘ 1*1© of Man — the gem of the Irish Sea. Mona 
| poiwwwHMw many charms. For hours have I 
( watched her fleet of hamng-boaU sailing to 
| and from her cornelian and sandy boaohes 
> lying between the grim headlands which guard 
i! her bays. 

With awe have 1 gaxod at the summits of 
, Snafiold or l*en-y-pot rearing themselves above 
the clouds and mists, and often have 1 threaded 
the mountain gorges, with foaming torrents 
| l«apiug down in wild confusion through the 
| trees, or spreading themselves in crystal pools, 
j, in which the trout sported and shot in acid out 
I under the rooky ledges. 

J And then the grand old castles, so interest- 
I ing to all who remember the incidents related 
j with more or less of historic truth in “ Peveril 
< of the Peak." Hut we must at present pass 
I these by. together with all notice of the 
mounds and barrows, the druidical remains 
i and cloven stones, and the Tynwald Hill, with 
its peculiar ooremmm^. Already in fancy I 
hoar the reader of thoN© notes exclaiming, at 
the here mention of so many subjects, — 

I 

14 o.oooinaE.atnciu.uiAitB.As.TiUirY.uiujL. pv * 

Vfo will confine our attention, then, to one 
small spot seldom visited, and that shall be 
Kirk Maughold- This quaint and antiquated 
village k not for from Batnsey. It has lain 
flbr ages snugly out of the sight of sea -pirate*, 
at the back of the bold bead or promontory 
named after the saint who is reported to have 
ban driven on shore here under rather trying 
mreumstanosa. It mem* that Maughold or 
MacaUtus had been, if not a Head centre, at 
least a bandit captain in Ireland, and either 
be was being punished for his crimes, or had 
voluntarily undertaken a severe penance, for 
be found himself cast adrift, manacled hand 
and font! in an open boat upon the sea ; and 
then the friendly waves, having, it is to be 
hoped, suftoktttty terrified hint, deposited him 
upon these reeks. When released from hk 
pavfreus situati on, ha retired to the mountains, 
and ecms a aralod hk lift to religion. Htspkty 


***** 
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became ao exemplary that he was at length 
elected bishop by the unanimous wish of the 
people, and in consequence of his reputation 
for sanctity, St. Bridget was indnoed to make 
a voyage hither from Ireland to visit him in 
his retirement, and receive the veil at his 
hands." lie flourished in the sixth century, i 
and the 25th of April* is the day which has 
been observed in his honour. 

The church is small and ancient, and its 
primitive font has been sot outside tho western j 
entrance, against the wall. Whitewash covers * 
even the roof of the building, inside and out. I 
The east window contains some simple rude S 
tracery, said to be the only specimen of old { 
tracery in the island. A few poor-looking 
dwellings are scattered near St Manghold's j 
little kirk, and a few better cottages. There 3 
are several sculptured stones around* some of j 
slate in the churchyard, some in or near tho 
village. 8t. Maughold'* Cross oontains in 
relief representations of the Crucifixion, the i 
Virgin and Child, a knotting female figure j 
(thought by some to be St Bridget), an oak- j 
leaf, and the arms, or rather “ the three legs," 
of the island. 

Between Kirk Maughold and Bameey is the 
14 Five-Balls Stone," concerning which the 
following legend is related: — Ages ago an \ 
ancient dame, more keenly alive to the advan- \ 
tagos of acquiring filthy lucre from mindful of f 
her higher duties, set out one Sunday with ( 
her hand* full of balls of wool, intending to 4 
get thorn spun. Turning her back upon the »i 
village church and a deaf oar to the tolling *! 
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of its prayer-bell, the Mimed slang towards 
the town. Just then the wind began tevke, 
br a s s es eddied round her, she wae buffeted 
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a wane. 
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btaate incraynd istkliiioit tlw aoMiim fi^di 
twin* * kuvicHM, and th» tnpMt roarsd. 
8ha aoon Anal xt tapomSbla to adrsac* ano- 
tlur gbp f io t M^iarinf up all hw raaiiiung 
•trmth, the Sited bar shnmkao ru*g« to tb* 


strength, dir HIM bar shnmkao rung* to tb* 
alarm, and, with Mist air, ibwkcd out a 
cm, wild aadl bitter* mm Om atemnte. 
Lo ! arm m y s terious spall at met tajpai to 
work open bar ; asuddsachang* takaa plaos; 
tba winds aao btuhsd ; stiff and met for star 
aha iwairina, and granite cold ! — tba firs wool- 
balk final? figad la bar dsatb-grasp, And 
thaaa aaaw aHB bo trmaad. tor, inroad to atona, 
db* stead* a* ft monnm sn t of wrath, warning 


ground is prsaptioaa, and tha short, dry, 
shiny turf ftffbrds but a atippary fiwtwg. Tha 
waters bars boast au yp oasd to posssss groat 
kdfof Ttrtoo, tspsqally, I waa told, M hank 
sitting in fit MitoMd'i ohaur. On wteifat 
to tha Tiling* om to atroah with tha g mhwi 
of tb* distant hill*. North Bavrnk haa alm ost 
tha ftpyaaf ft paa of ft Totoano teft this point. 
Kut Mughold churchyard commands an an- 
tosuara iwv of tha toanaqr inland. Tha 
ground is of krga aba. baing, 1 baiters, about 
thraa soyas, and waa formant? ft ma st n a iy lor 
, criminate. Item not thk find ftodftd with tha 
( old tmdttto* of tha Mot Maw a alf f Can wa 
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m <V» l i fw l IktUwtnlMW on Ik* aw 
mM t^HjwMIw Uuu> it 

ham a flouted 

By foacEog orar tha hS3X at Khk Nkogbaid, 
whteh la surmounted hr ftbariaw«andhaaiMna 
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of limUlnM,JMraUi>to>ti«Mwtrito 
— » Ctototom to w wt?» »Uwt» wij* 

»m torn tooth m 4 .to f tor i tonh t to w h» <w 
Wtto gwtoto t iwMtobnM. lto«w»«ffto> 
tan* ani**t to ttto .pat, «h«* to BMtototoM 
• m*w kni Utter warn; and who .Ml MT 
bat that mmf «ton M to Ni awngnpl 
fraatoli «*4 miU toawht to WmS 8* 
had Mm liradbatow f SI ‘ 
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CHATTEL XV.* 
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LIMITED COMTA2CY. 

J A/A HAT do you want with 
Tdlf Tn0 * Thompson, hoy ?*• 

said Mr. Boyds to hit 
dork, Mr. Boyds 
B vAy^ ff yrf yij ^ P was pulling on his 
m glove* preparatory to 

S rfX /V ^Vr/ >l " taking his afternoon 

" ride in Rotten Row. 

“ Batt‘s mortgage to Mr. 
Mward Franktand, air." 

*' ® , P 0Ba *** Ml right 
Tonka is a very good valuer, 
ll firwVj safe man. Yea, you had 
batter prepare the deed.” 
Mr. Boyds' maxim in his 
business was to act upon the 
^VH ^ instructions of his rlumto. He 
never thwarted by unasked 
advice what he believed to be their wish. . If 
Edward chose to lend his money to Mr. Bait, 
all Mr. Boyds concerned himself about was 
the title of the security, and a certified opinion 
of its sufficiency as to value. 

When the mortgage- deed waa prepared it 
was sent to Mr. Bait for his perusal, but Mr. 
Gribble did not act for the iron-master in this 
matter* 

Mr. Bail's solicitor, whoever he was, had 
an objections to offer, and in due tuna, the 
preliminaries being arranged, the bn sinew 
was concluded, Edward's five thousand pounds 
being transferred to Mr. Balt's account with 
hie hank er*. 

It was arranged between him and Mr. 
finadgera that this befog settled, they should 
meet at the works the next morning to confer 
with Mr. BaU aa to the formation of the 


But while Edward saw no objection to 
fendi n g Me money upon a good security which 
WHO approved by so respectable a solicitor as 
Mr* Boyds, ha did not foal any increasing 
•nxiety la Join Mr. floodgate in any com- 
mend s ! enfeu prise. Tat ha was quite willing 


to listen la their proposals, though ho in* 
MUd la ha very cautious fo permitting the 
fbmneiat agent to im pair the security ho now 
heMIby^feh^ 

WRif he could only aw his way t getting 
feyfer rnk te this money it seemed to him 
fem fee mmm Jfe edvenafog towards the 


[ marrying position ho so ardently desired to 
1 attain. Tho fact is, ho didn't quite know 
' what he wanted. IIo was unwell and nar- 
! vous, alone in London, end, as he felt, without 
friends ; shrinking from thoeo who perhaps 
would have received him kindly, because ho 
bad a sensitive fear that they wouldn't he 
even civil to him in hie altered fortunes, re- 
solving every day upon contradictory schemes 
for the future ; meanwhile, glad of anything 
which engagod his tune and forced from him 
action of some sort. 

1 Looking upon London and the wide field of 
! endeavour it afforded to a young man, he had 
, folt valiant ; but a few weeks and he seemed 
| to be sinking in the great stream of life, 

* cruelly ready to submerge him and to pass on 
unrippled over his head. A year ago and such 
thoughts would have been regarded by him as 
a passing attack of M the Musa." Now he 
s couldn't shake off a creeping sense of despon- 
I deucy, an undefined feeling of un worthiness 
of his former self. He had raised hie income 
l a hundred a year by selling out hie money 
from the funds and lending it to Mr. Bait 
But never till now had he rightly estimated 
the real privileges of wealth. Bo he thought 
What was it not worth to he free from sordid 
considerations, from ignoble emoniatiom f 
As he lay in bed at his lodging* thinking 
that be had to meet Mr. Snodgers fo two 
^hours' time at the works, turning these 
thoughts over sad over fo hie mind, metises 
and wretched, he imagined he oould see 
how the downward path to roguery was the 
only road before some men. He foil sum he 
could never do anything dishonest Yet fo 
his nervous, fretful discontent he could fency 
himself gliding downwards into grinding 
poverty » to a nusnahle vofiection of has former 
•elf, hopeless of recognition by her he loved 
eo dearly. 

Thus he sprung up, and a tub cf sold wafer 
improved his pmiqMMafo. As he walked down 
to the works Is was counting hie mammas, 
and glad that he had an engagement, even 
though it warn with Mr* tinedgunt 
Yet what n dirty pleat it looked* He even 
shrank, fr om ooBfog hie gfo yao wi th thv feirHlt 
of tt* hot, mA fiaAiag h» 

oottUbrt fuok Ik opoa, mm* W* 

Me oould hear Me* femi 1 wesdeu kg 
efeX B pfe g fens his Ifesf fe the fees, Xl wsssd 
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| liia fastidious pride to think he observed a 
smile of recognition in the rusty olerk’e faoe, 
as though Bnaggs thought there was commu- 
nity of interest now between them. 

“No, the gnv’ner ain’t come yet,” said 
Snaggs, in reply to Edward’s inquiry for Mr. ] 
Bait. 

What a rusty, weary wretch he looked, so 
much in keeping with the place in which he 
sat, so inharmonious with any idea of home 
and domestic joys, that Edward was almost 
inclined to wonder if he lived there on the old 
stool, the rotten leather of which showed in 
more than one place its stuffing of hay. On 
the bar beneath his desk there was a smooth, 
deep notch worn by his wooden leg, and as he 
( doubled down to his books again, one could 
I see that the attitudo was taken rather by force 
of bnbit than by the amount of work he had 
1 to do. 

I He wore a rusty dress suit of antique cut, 
his trowsers fitting tightly over the rusty top 
of bis Wellington boots, leaving the entire 
foot visible, bulgy here and there, where tho 
upper leather had parted from soles guilt- 
less of blacking. His long, bony hands were 
smeared with ink, and a blot of it appeared, 
though not very plainly, on his dirty shirt- 
front. A rusty, frayed Batin stock supported 
a collar, which seemed to be falling down into 
it, ashamed of days and days of wear. And 
above it his face, with an immortal rust upon 
it. His thin ragged locks of hair — he had 
none upon his cheeks or chin — seemed like a 
wretched crown of rust, and now and then he 
sniffed pinches of rust-coloured snuff up his 
nose from an iron box, to which it was prob- 
ably owing that his eyes had usually a watery ^ 
appearance. If ever they assumed an ex- 
pression, or feebly shared one with his large ! 
mouth, it was an expression of tho smallest 
human cunning, such as might warn a watch- 
ful master to be careful of his pennies rather 
than of his cheque-book. 

“ And he wsm't here yesterday, neether,” 
added Bnaggs, after a long pause, during 
which Edward had been standing by the Ain 
regarding the rusty clerk. 

“How does the business get on without . 
him f 93 I 

“It don’t want much looking after. Mostly 
bayin’ and seUin\ am day a lot o’ scrap, then 
a lot o’ pigs, and maybe a harder dot a lot o’ 
eastm’s.*' 

There was a knock at the door. 

“ It’s Mr. Snodgers,” said Edward. 

But it wasn’t Mr. Bnodgera. It was a post- 
man, who hsnded Edward a letter. He took 
ft mechanically, and was going to place it on 
Bnagg*’ desk, when his eye fell upon the ad- 
drat. II «h “S&wuA TwMpwwd, B*., 


Bafct’s Iron Works, Southwark, S.E.” He 
opened the onvolope. The letter was dated 
three days ago, but the writer gave no address. 

Dear Sir, — I am declining business, and 
when this is to hand shall be hundreds of 
miles away, never to return. There is a good 
opening for you as my successor, or as Mr. 
Suodgers thinks better, for a company. You 
can at once take possession. Thero are some 
dobts owing; perhaps more than enough to 
cover the stock. Yours respectfully, 

Tnos. Batt. 

F.8. Perhaps Snodgers is sharp enough to 
square the debts into shares. 

I 

Edward’s first feeling after reading this was | ' 
one of blank dismay. He would have been ^ 
less miserable by far if he had simply lost all 
his money and there had been an end of it. 

Ho saw he had been duped by this man who 
had probably left the country directly after ho 
got the five thousand pounds. Edward never 
reflected that he had full valuo for his money 
in the security, he was so troubled with the 
thought that he was saddled with this wrotched 
place— that he should be there waiting for such 
a rogue, actually waiting for a conference on 
something like terms of equality with Mr. 1 
Batt. >; 

But he had not long to reflect upon the 
altered aspect of attain before Mr. Snodgers 
arrived. 

“ I was detained,” said Snodgers, loftily, 

“ with the Cotopaxi directors. Is our friend 
about the works f " 

Edward handed him “ our friend’s ” letter, 
with an ungraciously frigid reception of Mr. 
Bnodgera' hand-shaking. Ho watched the 
financial agent as he read, thinking to detect 
complicity in his countenance. 

“ Well, that is lucky,” said Mr. Snodgers, 
with a sort of ploasant emphasis, as he handed 
hack the letter to Edward. 

“What P” 

“ Why I knew he was in debt, but I didn't 
know it had gone quite so fur as this I ” 

“ I don't understand you,” said Edward, 
wondering if he oould be in any way included 
in the circle of which Mr. Snodgers spoke. 

Mr. Bnodgera threw him se lf into the chair, 
and laughed his quiet, reepeotable laugh. 

“Don’t understand me! Why, you sea, air, 
we've got the oompauyin otir own hands now. 
I’ve got an sgresment by which I can take the 
good-will without payment, and you’ve got 
the wharf and premises; you can't sell 'em 
without the business, Now d’ye sac P— why 
it's ss neat as ninepenoe. All wa’vo got to 
. do is to arrange with the creditors watt to 
I prevent the hubbub of a public insolvency. t 
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know one or two of ’em. There’s Plynlym, “Oh ! that aa you please; hut you’ll lose 
the Welsh mine owner, and Gernet, the agri- half your money, and have no end of bother, 
cultural implement maker, they’ll be in rather if you don’t.” 

heavily. We’ll make directors of them. First- Edward did not know exactly what to do. 
rate names. Then there’s yourself ; then In his utter ignorance of business he thought 
there's me, Joseph Snodger, Esq., as promoter i that Mr. B&tt having absconded, all this dirty, 
and managing director, pro. tern. ; and we’ll hateful business had fallen to him. To manage 
make Mr. Snogge secretary.” ! it himself seemed the worst of all possible 

Mr. Snodgers looked triumphantly at Ed- ! alternatives. To consult the snugly respect- 

ward, who began in a vague way to feel in- able Mr. Boyds upon the position of affairs 
extric&bly involved in the affair. I was only less distasteful, for he felt there 

“ Now look here,” said the financial agent, , would be an unctious reproach in each word 

! “ I’vt just made theso notes for the prospectus. | of his solicitor’s. Then Snodgers seemed so 

I ‘ Iron Working Company ( Limited). — Pro- i quietly prepared for the catastrophe, and was 
prietor retiring in favour of tho company, { so thoroughly master of the situation, that 
1 having realised a large fortune-— Nothing to Edward, in his nervous and weakly state of 
| be paid for goodwill — Valuable premises and health, felt tho most comfortable method by < 
i stock, ample security for capital — Large and i far was to let him have his way. “ Ho can’t 
| old established business, valuable contracts on make me do anything dishonest,” he argued ! 
I baud, probable great extension by the com- , with himself. So he allowed Mr. Snodgers I 
| pony — Tho directors congratulate themed vos to continue the development of his plans. 1 

on having secured the valuable services of A few days afterwards, , Snodgers came to 
Mr. Snaggs as secretary, whose long acquaint- him looking most bonignly happy. He had 
mice with tho business affords soino guarantee reduced tho number of creditors to six, by 
i of its value.’ Thore, I think I can rub that getting theso to purchase the debts of the 
, up into something ; tho creditors can’t say no smaller creditors ; and of these six, two, Plyn- 
' to that 1 What do you say to being secretary, lym and Gernet, woro to join himself and 
1 Mr. SnaggH, with un increase of ten shillings Edward on tho Board of Directors. 

> a woek to your wages,— eh, Mr. SnaggB?” “Here's a little matter for you to sign. 

1 The rusty clerk blinked his eyes and , The ai tides of association forming the com- 
I grinned a smile. * pany.” He said this to Edward, who was 

“ What’ll tho guv’nor say to that ? ” feebly 1 unwell in bed, handing him at the same time 
| suggested Snaggs. , the paper and a pen. 

! “Mr. Butt has retired in my favour,” re- Edward languidly looked over the paper. 

turned Snodgers with some little importance. He was thinking oonfuaedly of Mr. Snodgers* 
i gleefully rubbing his hands together. notes for the prospectus, and was very agree- 

j But this, combined with what he had ably surprised to find no lies in this document. 

already hoard of their conversation, was too ; Presently he met with his own name. “ Mr. 

I much for Snaggs' intellect, and he settled , Edward Frankland to receive folly paid-up 
I down again upon his stool to think it over. ! shares equivalent in nominal value to the 
i In his own mind, when Edward had read * amount of his mortgage, and Mr. Joseph 
Mr. Batt’s letter, he had seen a picture of Snodgers to receive, for promotiou and for his 
! ruin, ruin to himself and to every one con- interest in the business, an equal number of 
1 nested with the works. Ho was staggered paid-up shares.” 

by Mr. Snodgers’ contrary view of the oase. “ 1 would much rather have the monoy, or 
Naturally disposed to take a hopeless view of half of it,” said Edward, faintly, 
such circumst an ces, he was too much bewil- “So would I,” replied Snodgers, with 
dmd to comprehend thoroughly all the de- astonishing gravity ; “ but this is the readiest 
aign of |lr. Snodgers. But yet he felt very way to get it — you know your mortgage deed 
indignant at the oool manner in which the isn’t money,” 

fin a n cial agent teemed to reokon on being “ No, indeed." Edward signed the paper 
allowed to include hit name in what appeared near to a wafer-teal, and over hit initials, 
to him to be a questionable business. which had been previously pencilled by Mr. 

“ But there’s not a word of truth in what Suodgere, and gave back the paper to the 
yon propose to include in the prospectus,” financial agent, weakly conscious that he had 
he said, with an effort to speak calmly. done a very foolish thing; and yet preferring 

M 'Ben my word, air, you’re quite mistaken, infinitely to have done at rather to hays 
It may be high coloured, I don’t say it ain’t; the burden of the buaineee upon 
but its all as true as my name’s Snodgers." In a few weeks the shares of the Iron 
"I’d rather not have anything to do with Working Company (Limited), were quoted at 
& N 2 premium, by gnome of aome well-rigged 
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sales, accomplished by Mr. Snodgers, and 
mm than five-and-twenty bond fide applica- 
tions for shares had been received, chiefly 
from what Snodgers called “ country parties,” 
—clergymen, widows, retired tradesmen, and 
half-pay officers. 

It is needless to add that they received an 
allotment of shares "without delay, and so en- 
joyed the privilege of contributing to the 
payment of Hr. Batt's debts and to the main- 
tenance of Hr. Snodgers. 

caiman xyi. claba chooses a husband. 

Mbs. Smithson’ s best china tea-service was 
certainly more ornamental than useful, for it 
was not used more than half-a-dozen times in 
the year. 'When it was taken down the en- 
tertainment was sure to be very select and the 
tea good. Then only did Mrs. Smithson allow 
herself the indulgence of lump sugar, which 
was contained in a sarcophagus-shaped pot, 
ornamented with the same pattern as the rest 
of the service, in gold and green sprigs. Then 
too there was always a hot muffin at the fire, 
and Mrs. Smithson also, in a gown of cere- 
mony, very much more gorgeous than the 
dress in which the stout hostess usually dis- 
charged her duties. 

n All these preparations, however, had been 
mad e this evening in honour of Mrs. Prickott, 
who had been invited to take a cup of tea at 
the White Horse. Hitherto there had not been 
much friendship between theso two ladies. 
But Mrs. Prickott had now become a notable 
person in the village, and would have gladly 
held her head even a little higher among her 
neighbours, but Will's neglect of her was so 
obvious and painful, that the poor woman was 
really grateful for an opportunity of pouring 
her dkappointment into some neighbourly 
and sympathising ear. 

Clara was not a favourite with Mrs. Priek- 
ett ; nothing, doubtless, could be more bland 
and kind than Clara's greeting of the Utile 
woman, and attention to her in her aunt’s 
bed-room, whither Mrs. Prickett had been 
shown, to relieve herself of her bonnet and 
shawl ; but for all that, Clara's too evident 
sense of superiority was offensive. 

** I dceeny you think my bonnet's a fright,” 
said Mia. Prickett, placing the article in ques- 
tion, with an almost religious tenderness, upon 
the bed. 

" Well, it is a little pokey,” replied Clara, 

fcmghing. 

“I’ve had that bonnet five year come to- 
morrow ; I got it good, e-purpose to last 1 
don't b'tievo they make such velvet ae that 
kys. But atop a mink, my dear; yer 
me I carry my cap pinned under mlMjress, 
whkh it sates me looking so high n#l%ii1y 


as if I had Robert a follerin' of me with a 
bandbox.” 

At length Mrs. Prickett' s toilette was com- 
plete, and they deeeended to the parlour, 
where Mrs. Smithson was already making 
tea. 

“I know you like it mixed, mum," she 
said. 

"Thankee, mum," replied the guest; "I 
don't like all o' one sort, to be sure. People 
do say the green is wakefal, but then, yer 
know, they'll say anythink.” 

44 They won't say as we're gettin’ younger, 
will they P" 

" I wish everybody 'd keep their tongues to 
theirselves.'' 

" Yer might as well wish the rooks down 
at Thistlewood wouldn't caw," replied Mrs. 
Smithson, with a laugh. 

44 Nobody knows how I've been talked about 
this blessed summer," and Mrs. Prickett 
looked sadly resigned to the enviable mis- 
fortune of her fame ; 4 * some on Ws got it out 
that I’m his mother ; but I’m sure, whenever 
the old squire looked at mo at church, 1 never 
gave him no ’couragemeut." 

44 Lor, Mrs. Prickott ! " 

Mrs. Smithson would have liked to indulge in 
a good laugh at her neighbour’s vanity. It was 
so funny to hear this little old woman pluming 
herself upon having successfully and virtuously 
kept her eyes right during the hours of divine 
service. Put the hostess, good and easy- 
tempered as she was, had. above all, a repu- 
tation as a woman of business. And just 
now her business was to marry Clara to Will. 
Indeed, this project was in some measure the 
unacknowledged substratum of the present 
entertainment. Therefore Mrs. 8mithson was 
not sorry that her guest had at length brought 
Will into the conversation. 

44 He would never ha' been up at the Court 
but for you, mum,” she said. 

“ That he wouldn't," replied Mrs. Prickett, 
her tone falling to a whimper, and passing into 
a hysterical fit of crying. 

Mrs. Smithson tried soothing monosyllables, 
and stirring up a fresh cup of tea, put it to 
Mrs. Prickett’* lips. But it was all unavail- 
ing to atop her lamentations. 

44 And he met me t'other day,” the sobbed, 
seeming to make an involuntary confession. 
44 He wa» a ridin’, and he eea, 4 Well, Mother 
Prickett,’ as if I wasn't no more to him 'an 
any other 'oman. You might ha' knocked 
me down with a feather, Mrs. Smithson. I 
was that hurt that I didn’t rightly know what 
I did, and I aes, - Mtekr William, you didn't 
always need to call me Mother Prickett,' And 
he laughed, mum; yes, mum, he did," groaned 
the poor woman, 44 and ha looked down at me. 
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1 You wem’t at any expense about that 
lawyer/ he see. * But here/ he ses, and ho 
put his baud in his pocket and took out a 
fi-pun note, * take this ere, and that'll square 
up everything/ ‘Will it P ’ I ses, quite 
quiet, but 1 felt my heart giro a great thump 
as if it was goin’ to break. * Will it P ’ I Bee 
again, for he didn't make no answer, but set 
looking fust pale and then red and angry. 

4 If it was money I was wantin’, I think I 
might ha* doue better than that/ And then 
I got away into the fields, where ho couldn’t 
follor me, but/’ and now thore came a fresh 
burfrt of grief, “ I could hoar him a-cus-sing 
ami swcor-ing after mo — me us had brought 
him up amost by 'and. The money will be a 
curse to him. He used to be free, and now 
he’s as ’aid — ” 

Mr*. Smithson's kind heart, which must have 
been large, if it was in keeping with her out- 
ward proportions, was deeply moved by the 
sorrow and tho severe disappointment of hor 
neighbour, and her sympathetic looks seemed 
to reassure and comfort Mrs. Prickott. 

But Clara listened with a pale face and a 
deepening anger, which sho seemed to be 
restraining from ex]wossiou by biting her 
Up. 

Whon Mrs. Prickott had gone her aunt was 
evidently dispomd to Lighten the etlWt of 
Will’s ingratitude in Clara's mind. No doubt 
Mrs. Smithson thought that hor guest had 
exaggerated, or porhaps that hor manner to 
Will had been offensive and presuming. How- j 
ever this may be, oertaiuly tho genuine anger 
Mrs Smithson felt on hearing of Mrs. Pnckett’s j 
trouble had given place in a great dogreo to 1 
her cherished idea of seeing Clara married to i 

Will. J 

44 Not believe it all, aunt P I believe every 
word of it. He’d strike her to-morrow, if aha j 
were to say a little more.” ; 

44 For shame, Clara 1 ” j 

“I know him, aunt He wasn’t such a 
bad fellow till he got rich. He had a master 
then ; now he wants for nothing, and has no 
master/' 

44 What a girl you are l ” 

44 A collar round his neck, and a chain, apd 
a good whipping now and then — he would 
be as good as ever he was, and that was pretty 
had/' 

44 Lor, Clam, how you do talk! You’ll 
•care all the men away from you if you talk 
in that way. He wants a wife, a good wife, 
aa would stand by her word, aa I did with my 
poor old Tom. That’s what he wants.” 

Her nieoe quite comprehended Mrs. Smith- 
eou'e views te her advantage with regard to 
Will. 

“I think so too, aunt; but it must be one 


that could put the collar on and keep it 
there.” 

Mrs. Smithson was quite surprised to find 
Clara assenting, even though with thin sin- 
gular qualification, to her notion of Will’s 
requirements. 

44 1 don’t think he was so bad, Cloth* He 
was always very civil-spoken. He never had 
a score against him, loastways not over the 
week end ; and no man could be more perse- 
vering than he was in payin’ his addresses to 
you.” 

14 He hasn’t paid many lately, aunt,” said 
Clara, with a malicious smile. 

44 And more shamo for him. It’s been a 
trouble to me, Clara. I was frightened it 
would set you a fret tin’.” 

“ I don’t fret, aunt,” and Clara smiled with 
quiet contempt. 4 ‘ But, you dear old aunt, 
what would you think of the dog that went 
and bought a collar and a chain and a whip, 
and then brought them all to you, and told 
you to put on the collar, to fasten the chain, 
and to whip him when you pleased? He 
wouldn’t be like the dog in the manger, would 
he, you dear old creature P ” 

44 Well, but you can’t go to him yourself,” 
said Mrs. Smithson, surpiised out of her sense 
of propriety for a moment by Clam’s extra- 
ordinary mode of putting the case. 

Clara’s back was turned to her aunt She 
was standing before the fire in an easy atti- 
tude her arms lightly resting on the cbimney- 
pieoA and one foot on the fender, her eyes 
looking down into tho burning ooals. 

44 1 might, perhaps.” * 

44 You wouldn’t bemoan yourself !” exclaimed 
Mrs. Smithson. 

44 Oh ! don’t be afraid, aunt I only meant 
that I Slight ask him to marry me, perhaps.” 

4 ‘ What ! ask a man to marry you ! Why, 

I wouldn't have a girl o’ mine ask the Prinoe 
o’ Woldi — there! ” 

14 If I do ask him, ho will, aunt.” Clara 
had acespely heard her aunt’s explosions. She 
seemed |d be thoughtfully following her own 
reflections, and the fire-light showed no trace 
of emotion upon her face, only a settling pur* 
pose and a firm, steady will. 

Mrs. Smithson could say nothing mom 
She seemed to be gaining her purpose ; but 
then Clara’s talk had been very shsmolwe at 
least, so it seemed to her. When she bade 
her nieoe 44 good -night” and kissed her, Clara 
said, 44 You aint angry, aunt? ” and she had 
•aid, 14 No, my deer,” but in a tone in whibh 
she couldn’t avoid conveying the impression 
that she was rather shocked than pleased by 
the turn affairs had taken. With all Men 
Smithson’s free-spoken heathenism, as Mr. ’ 
Fipps would have been dispoaed te cell her 
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manner if he had been given to any other 
than the most common and professional forms 
of speech, Mrs, Smithson was dismayed by 
| Clara's language not less than by the manner 
I in which she had spoken. It was her great 
t happiness to believe that Clara was a real 
! lady, and her ambitions designs upon Will 
were in no way selfish. She thought that, as 
mistress of Hever Court, Clara would be in 
| her right place, in a place much more fit for 
her than the parlour of the White Horse. But 
though sho had heard much talk of ladios, yet 
she had an uncomfortable presentiment that 
| real ladies didn't speak as Clara had spoken, 
[ and the conscquenco was that she went to bed 
| very uncomfortable. 

| And Clara sat in her own room, furnished 
and arranged with an elegance, simple, yet in 
I perfect good taste, such as no mere passer-by 


wealthier syren would be before her and carry 
off the prize. 

Armed with her showy beauty, set off to the 
greatest advantage by all the little resources of 
her toilette, producing a very charming tesult, 
she took solitary walks in the pretty, quiet 
lanes around the village, hoping and expecting 
to meet Will, who was frequently riding about 
his estate. 

Fortune favoured her during the third of 
these artless expeditions. She was sauntering 
in a lane, long, but fall of turnings, when 
she heard a firm footstep behind, and Will's 
voice angrily calling a dog from the adjoining 
wood. 

Her heart seemed to flutter with excitement. 
It had been easier to form her resolve than 
now actually to set herself to her purposo. 
Should she turn and fix him ^ No. He 


would have supposed could have been found 
in any apartment of this wayside inn. Her 
1 hair was unloosed, hanging low on her bare 
shoulders. Every other moment the brush 
she was using would drop in her hand, and 
her face assumed the look of deep settled 
thought it had worn while sho gazed into the 
firelight below. 

M He said he loved her with all his heart," 

: she murmured. “ Why do 1 love him still ? 
1 don't ; I hate him — I hate her. When I 
heard him say that, I felt as if I could have 
j killed him. And then 1 made up my mind to 
marry Will." Her eyes grew more lustrously 
j beautiful with the lurid light of revenge and 
triumph, for she saw herself mistrees in the 
t house of which Edward had been dispossessed, 

* and to which he had longed to lead Lucy as 
! his wife. 

CHATTER XVII. CLARA TAKES A WALK TO 
; HER ADVAKTAOE. 

Bct although Clara, influenced by revenge 
f and ambition, bad determined to make henelf 
r Will's wife, she knew that her end was not 
jasy to accomplish. He could now command 
the society of other women not less beautiful 
than herself, and she knew that already many 
of the neighbouring gentry bad called upon 
Will and recognised him as the Squire of 
BingwelL 

Yet for ill this she fait certain that the 
mastery she had once held over him was not, 
could not, be destroyed. In his very avoid- 
ance of her of late, she saw that it still existed 
in perhaps greater strength than ever. Was 
it not plain that ho knew, as she knew, that 
if they came together he must surrender? 
Xhe Ming which she had for Will iris not 
contempt, but she proudly saw her own tu- 
poriority. 

Still there was no time to be lest, some 


might not have scon her when he called the 
dog, but now h« must know that she had hoard 
his voice, and if he wished to do so, wouIcWx* 
ashamed to turn back. Besides, had he not 
to be pardoned for his recent neglect ? 

Ah, the magnet had not lust its power ! 
She heard him drawing nearer and nearer, 
evidently inteut upon overtaking her. Now 
for all the power of her beauty, now for the 
exquisite delight of revenge and triumph. 

** Why do you walk so fast, Ham Y ” 

She turned round, blushed, and took his 
out-stretched hand. 

Clara could not but notice the improvement 
in Will's appearance. It is true bis face looked 
less healthy and his eyes leas bright, and they 
were bloodshot. But his rich brown velvet 
shooting-jacket and general dress was that of 
a gentleman, set off with two or three costly 
and massive articles of jewellery. Ho was 
always cleanly shaved, instead of as formerly 
but now and thou ; and his face was handsome 
but for a look of coarse and determined self- 
indulgence which it always wore. His thoughts 
on seeing Clara had been just as she had 
supposed. Ho had wished to escape from her, 
and yet he folt an irresistible attraction 
towards her. She was not walking fast, and 
he had never called heir Clara before. 

“ Oh I Mir. Frankland, is it you ? But I 
must ask you to remember that I am com- 
monly called Miss Smithson.*’ 

Tho gentlest possible expression of injured 
innocence mingled with dare's blushes. 

M I thought— you know— such old friends,” 
blustered Will, with confusion. 

11 You didn't osU me Clara when we were 
old friend*/’ 

Will couldn’t say that he trusted hie wealth 
had given him the right to this familiarity. 
Yet he knew this to be the truth. He had 
been half afraid to approach Churn, yet he 
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never thought when he did so he should 
find her as inaccessible as in the old days. 
It seeped to him to have happened just as he 
expected. Hqre he was walking beside her, 
feeling her beauty in every vein, and yet he, 
Squire of Bingwell, master of Hever Court 
and of all the land around them, was stam- 
mering his excuses like a naughty boy at the 
national school. 

11 Ain't wo old friends still P ” asked Will, 
with sudden despondency. 

44 If is not for a poor girl like me to say. 

I thought not, as you kept away from our 
house." 

“ Hah, haw," — Will was regaining himself 
with the help of her demure humility -*- 44 I’ve 
had a lot of things to do. There’s Lord Nant- 
wich wants mo to come and stay with him, 
and Lady Ihuiman always running after me, 
and — lots o’ things, you know." 

4 4 And you liko the great people," she said, { 
with scorn, her eyes flashing for the first time | 
upon him. 

44 I’m hanged if I do ! They look at you 
as if you weren’t made in the same way that 
they are, and everything you do is wrong ; 
you cau’t talk right, uor walk right, nor eat 
right, — do nothing only spend your money 
right. They don’t complain of you about that." 

Ho was really very proud of his new 
friends, and quito intended to make Clara feel 
the importance they gave him ; but she had 
surprised and startled him into an honest 
expression of his real sentiments regarding 
them. 

44 And none of them are half as handsome 
as you are, Clara." She allowed the fami- 
liarity to pass this time unnoticed; for he 
spoke in passionate disregard of propriety, 
and, besides, he made her a very acceptable 
compliment 

44 You are learning their ways, I see," said 
Clara, laughing ; ** you say things you don't 
mean ." 

“No, that I don’t: I should like to see 
you turned in with 'em. I say," he con- 
tinued, 44 will you come out with the hounds 
to-morrow P I’ll give you the best lady's 
mount I’ve got in the stables." 

44 1 couldn't do that" But her voice 
implied that she wished she could, only that 
it would be so outrageously improper. 

44 Oh, bother ! I 'spots I may oome down 
to the White Horse P" 

44 Aunt will be very glad to see you, I dace 
•ay.” 

44 And won't you — eh, Glare ?” 

44 Well, yes, I shell too.” 

She held out her hand at parting with a 
most bewitching smile. It was too much for 
Wilt He caught her quickly by the waist, 


and drawing her to him in his strong arms, 
kisse d her with all the aplomb of an ac- 
cepted lover before she could express her 
surprise or resentment 

Then, blushing and indignant, who said, 
44 he had forgotten himself," and he, only 
anxious to commit his sin a second time, 
declared 44 he hadn’t, and would she meet 
again ? " 

44 I’m always at home," said Clara, de- 
murely, her eyes fixed on the ground. 

But Will urged his fear of Mrs. Smithson, 
the pleasure of the open air, and, in his 
selfishness, 44 what people would say ? ” Clara 
saw how little thought he had for her honour 
or good name ; but she felt that she could be 
the sufficient guardian of these. 

44 Bo say you'll come to-morrow week,” 
pleaded Will. 44 I’ve promised Lord Nant- 
wich I’ll spend this weok at Drqpton, and I 
must go." 

Clara consented to meet him in the same 
place next week, if he would promise to be- 
have himself ; and, on the whole, she saw no 
reason to be displeased with all that had 
token place. 

(To 6c cciUmuoL) 

GREEN THINGS GROWING. 

By the AvTHom or 4i Joax Halifax, Gestlemav.” 


Oa ! the green things growing ! the green things 
growing ! 

The fresh sweet smell of the green things growing ! 

1 would like to live, whether I laugh or grieve, 

To watch the happy file of the given things growing. 


Oh 1 the fluttering and pattering of the green things 
growing'. 

Talking each to Saeh when no man's knowing : 

In tlio wonderful white of the weird moonlight, 

Or the grey dreamy dawn when the cocks sre mowing. 


1 love. 1 lore them so, the green things growing! 

And 1 think that they Love me without false showing; 
For by many a tender touch they comfort my so much, 
With the mute, mute oomfbit of green things growing. 


And in the full wealth of their blossoms* glowing. 
Ten for one I take they're on me bestowing; 

Ah ! I should like to see, if God's will U might be, 
Many, many a summer of nyr green things growing. 


But if I must be gathered for the angola’ sowing— 
Sloop out of sight awhile— like the green things 
growing; 

Though et^rlh to earth fstum, I think I shill nogfeodm,, 
If 1 may ohango into grssn things growing. 

D. M. C. 
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THE EISE OF THE BOYAL ACADEMY. 
Fast I. 

The famous artists of the Continent almost 
invariably organise schools of art, converting 
their studios into miniature academies, sur- 
rounding themselves with pupils and disciples 
who sit at their feet, listen to their teaching, 
assist them by painting for them the less im- 
portant portions of their works, adopt their pro- 
cesses, and follow their styles of drawing and 
colouring. There is something to he said for 
the system. It is an advantage to the young 
student to be constantly brought into contact 
with a real master of the art; to have the 
opportunity of working under his supervision, 
and, on the other hand, of watching him at 
his labours, and of witnessing the birth, 
growth, and completion of his best pictures. 
The main objection to the plan is that it may 
develops merely imitative ability rather 
than stimulate genuine originality; that it 
inclines the student to follow too scrupulously 
a beaten track rather than strike out a fresh 
pathway for himself. He may reproduce the 
virtues of his exemplar’s art, but he will 
certainly copy its vices as well. And then the 
difficult question arises : when is he to assert 
his independence P At what period in his 
career is he to cease loaning on his teacher 
and to pursue his own devices unaided and 
alone ? He may have tied his leading strings 
so tightly about him that liberty of thought 
and action has become almost impossible to 
him, and the free uso of his limbs, so to 
speak, has gone from him. It is quite true 
that the artist should he a student all his life ; 
hut then he should be a student of art gene- 
rally, not of any one professor of art in parti- 
cular, or he will be simply the pupil of a 
great master to the end of the chapter, dovqt 
a great master himself. 

Objection to a system of instruction that 
may tend to perpetuate mannerism, to cramp 
originality, and fetter genius, has of late 
yean lad to considerable opposition to art- 
academies generally, whenever more is con- 
templated ^hy them than the mere school- 
teaching of the pupil and the affording him 
a ssis t ance at the cutset of his professional 
life. Hayden was fond of declaring 44 that 
academies all over Europe were signals of 
distres s thrown out to stop the decay of art,” 
but that they had failed egmgfoualy, and 
rather hastened the result they had intended 
to hinder. Fuseli asserted that 41 all schools 
of printers, whether public or private, sup- 
ported by patronage or individual contribu- 
tion, wars and are symptoms of art in dis- 
tress, monuments of public dereliction and 
decay of taste.” He proceeded afterwards to 


i defend such schools, however, as the asylum 
of the student, the theatre of his exercises, 
i the repositories of the materials, the archives 
of art, whose principles their officers were 
bound to maintain, and for the preserva- 
tion of which they were responsible to pos- 
terity, &c. Dr. Waagen was of opinion that 
the academic system gave an artificial eleva- 
tion to mediocrity ; that it doadened natural 
talent, and introduced into the freedom of art 
an unsalutary degree of authority and inter- 
ference. The late Horace Vernot entertained 
similar views, recommending the suppression 
of the French Academy at Home. M. Say 
(the Adam Smith of France) held that all 
academies were in truth hostile to the fine 
arts ; and a report of a committee of the English 
House of Commons (1830) went fer in the 
same direction, venturing to prodiot the pro- 
bability 44 that the principle of free competi- 
tion in art as in commerce would ultimately 
triumph over all artificial institutions,” and 
that 44 governments might at somo future 
period content themselves with holding out 
prises or commissions to the different but co- 
equal societies of artists, and refuse the dan- 
gerous gift of pre-eminence to any/’ 

In England the school of the individual 
great artist upon the continental plan seems 
to have had no counterpart. Favourite por- 
trait-painters have, now and then, employed 
a staff of subordinates to paint the draperies 
and fill in the backgrounds of their works, but 
the persons thus employed have been mecha- 
nicians rather than artists. Northoote was 
the pupil of Reynolds, and Harlows was taught 
by Lawrence ; but in neither case was there 
much attempt at maintaining a school of man- 
ner as it would be understood out of England. 
The works of Northcote and Hurlowe contain 
traces of teaching of their preceptors little 
mors than do the productions of their contem- 
poraries, and they certainly bequeathed no 
distinct traditions of style to their suc c esso r s. 
In England the foundation of a national 
academy, or of an institution in any measure 
manifesting the characteristics of a national 
academy, took place long subsequent to the 
rise of the foreign aca d em ies. And the 
English Boyal Academy, as at present con- 
stituted, cannot be said to ooeupy a position 
analogous to that of foreign academies. As 
was expressed in the report of the Fariia- 
I mentary Committee of 1896 ; 41 It ia not a 
public national institution like the French 
Academy, since it lives by exhibition and 
takes money at the door, yet it poeeeeeea 
many of the privilege# of a public body with- 
out bearing the direct burthen of public re- 
sponsibility.” Or, as was sucoinotly explained 
by Mr. Westaeoott, himself an academicism, 
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before the oommianonem appointed in 1863 objectionable to several members, and led to 
to inquire into the position of the Royal divisions and jealousies in the general body. 
Academy : “ When we wish not to be inter- Finally, the president, and his followers find- 
fared with we are private, when we want ing themselves caricatured and opposed, locked 
anything of the public we are public ; ” and out their opponents and closed the academy, 
then he goes on to say : “Tho Academy is Sir James Thornhill, who had headed the 
distinctly a private institution, and, admitting most important of the parties into which the 
it is not perfect, doing great public good all | institution had become divided, and who 
for nothing/* t.e., without charge. Mr. | held the appointment of historical painter to 
Westmacott was unconsciously pleading guilty George I., then submitted to the Government 
to ilaydou’s accusation that “ tho acodemi- of the day a plan for the foundation of a 
cians constituted in truth a private society, royal academy which should encourage and 
which they always put forward when you wish educate the young artists of England. He 
to oxamiuo them, and they always proclaim proposed that a suitable building, with apart- 
themselves a public society when they want ments for resident professors, should be 
to benefit by any public vote.” erected at the upper end of the King’s Mews, 

For long year s the sentiment had prevailed Charing Cross. The cost of carrying out this 
in England that art was no affair of tho state, plan wan estimated at little more than three 
had no sort of interest for tho governing thousand pounds ; but although Lord Trea- 
power of tho country, or indeed for the surer Halifux gave his support, the Govem- 
j; general pulilic ; and it was, of course, loft to ment negatived the proposition, and declined 
| those persons to whom an academy of art was to find the necessary means. 

in any way a matter necessity or import- Sir James, not altogether daunted by his 
1 1 anoe, to found such an institution for them- ( ill-success, determined to do what he oould on 
selves. Certainly the encouragement given his own responsibility, and without aid from 
to the painter during the first half of the the Treasury. He opened a drawing academy, 
eighteenth century was insignificant enough, therefore, at his house in James Street, Covent 
Ho was viewed much os tho astrologer j Garden, on the east side, where, a a a writer in 
or the alchemist; his proceedings, the world 1804 describes the situation, “ the back offices 
argued, were sufficiently foolish and futile, and painting-room abutted upon Langford’s 
but still harmless; ho was not particularly in (then Cock's) Auotion Room in the Pianea,” 
anybody's way, and therefore it was not worth and gave tickets to all who desired admission, 
anybody's while to molest or displace him. , It is to be feared that Sir James's generosity 
Rut as for patronising, or valuing, or reward- , was somewhat abused. Certain it is that dis- 
ing him, turning upon him the light of the sensions arose in his academy as in Knellar’s; 
royal countenance, or cheering him with ( that one Vandrebank headed an opposition 
popular applause, those were quite other party, and at length withdrew with his adhe- 
matters. King, and oourt, and people had rents to found a rival school. Aooording to 
vastly different things to think about He Hogarth, " he converted an old meeting-house 
was just suffered : not suoooured in any way. into an academy, and introduced a female 
He must get on as well as he oould, oduoat- j figure to make it more inviting to subaori- 
ing, improving, helping himself* As for aid ( bars.” But this establishment did not last 
from the state, that was absolutely out of tho . long, the subscriptions were not forthcoming, 
question. and the fittings and furniture of the school 

# For the benefit of his brother artists and of were seised for debt. Upon the death of Sir 
h i m s elf , therefore, Sir Godfrey KneUer, who James, in 1734, his academy was also closed, 
had lived in happier times, so far as art was j But a school had now beoome indispensably 
concerned — for the Stuarts had some love for necessary to the artists of the day. After a 

time they forgot their differences, and again 
united. Hogarth had beoome possessed of 
bis father-in-law Sir James Thornhill’s te* 
nituze, which ho was willing to lend to an 
aamciation of artists founding a new eohool; ’ 
a subscription was aooordingly arranged, and 
a room M large enough to admit of thirty or 
forty persons drawing after a naked figure," 
was hired in the house of Mr, Hyde, a painter 
in Greyhound Oourt, Arundel Street, Strand. 
Hogarth, attributing the failure of preceding 
academies to an assumption of s u perior au- 
thority on tho part of members whose sub- 


poetry and painting, though the Hanoverian 
sovereigns had not— -instituted a private 
drawing academy in London in the year 1711. 
Of thus academy, Vertue, who ooUsoted the 
materials for tho ** Anecdotes of Feinting” 
which Walpole digested and published, was 
one of tho first members, studying there some 
years, and it was probably of this institution 
that Hogarth wrote in 1760, describing it as 
fo u nded by seme gentlemen painters of tho 
first rank, who, in imitation of t ho Academy 
ef France, introd u ced oartain him and ao- 
fownitiss into their pressed iwgs which ware 
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scriptione were of largest amount, proposed 
that all members should equally contribute to ’ 
the maintenanoe of the establishment, and { 
should possess oqual rights of voting on all J 
questions relative to its affiurs. For many 
years this academy, which in 1738 removed 
to more convenient premises in Peter's Court, 
St. Martin’s Lane, existed in a most satis- 
factory manner. To this school of Hogarth’s, 
as we may fairly consider it, the majority of | 
the Rngliah painters of the reign of George II. 
and the early part of George III., owed much , 
of their art-education. Perhaps the success 
of the school was due in great part to the 
discretion and good management of the artist ' 
who had been nominated its chief instructor : 
George Michael Moser, a gold and ailver 
chaser, enamellor and modeller, Swiss by 
birth. Something also to it owed its unpre- j 
tsntious yet practical and utilitarian character. » 
The artists were bound together by mutual 
convenience ; their school, conferring no de- 
grees, aiming at no distinction, was of equal | 
advantage to all. It was strictly a private in- , 
stitution, m no way attracting to itself public 
notice or asking for aid from the public purse. 

In 1734 there had been founded in England 
the Dilettanti Society, composed of noblemen 
and gentlemen who had travelled abroad, and 
professed a taste for the fine arts. In 1749, 
this society found itself rich and influential 
enough to contemplate the establishment of 
an academy of art, and even took steps to 
obtain a site on the south side of Cavendish 
Square, and to purchase Portland stone for 
the erection there of a building adapted to tbo 
purpose, on the plan of the Temple at Pola. 
The society then put itself in correspondence j 
with the School of Painters in St. Martin’s 
Lane, asking for co-operation and assistance 
in the carrying out of the project. The 
painters, however, according to Sir Robert 
Strange’s account of the transaction, held 
bank : they objected to aid in the formation of 
an academy of art which was not to be under 
the absolute rule and government of artists. 
Thereupon the Dilettanti Society declined to 
find fluids for the foundation of an institute 
over which, when completed, they were to 
posse— no influence whatever, in the manage- 
ment of which they were to be absolutely 
without voice; and the negotiation waa ac- 
cordingly brought to an abrupt oonctaaum. 
(We may note hers that, enrioutiy enough, the 
Royal Commission of 1863 p roposed, in some 
degree, a reversion to this abortive project, 
and recommended tbs introduction of a lay 
el-neat into the gover nin g body of the present 
Royal Academy.) 

The proposal of the Dilettanti Society, 
though —jest e d, see m s yet, all— the lap— of 


a few years, to have tempted the painters in 
St. Martin’s Lane to enlarge the boundaries 
of their institution. In 1763 they fancied the 
time had come when, with the support of the 
general body of artists in England, an effort 
might bo made to found a national academy. 
A circular was addressed to all the well- 
known artists by Francis Milner Newton, the 
secretary of the school in St. Martin’s Lane, 
calling their attention to a scheme for esta- 
blishing a public academy of painting, sculp- 
ture and architecture, for erecting a suitable 
building, receiving subscriptions, appointing 
professors, making regulations for the instruc- 
tion of students, &c. The circular concluded 
by requesting attendance at a meeting to bo 
held at the Turk’s Head, in Gerard Street, 
Soho, when the election of thirteen painters, 
three sculptors, one chaser, two engravers, 
and two architects, in all twenty-one, for the 
purposes of the academy, would be proceeded 
with. But this scheme met with little support, 
and was abandoned. Its projectors, defeated 
and ridiculed — the subjects of several carica- 
tures of the period — had to fall back agiin 
among their fellow-artists, probably with little 
advantage to the harmony of the general body. 

Yot the plan of an academy, though it had 
met with very inconsiderable enoemragemont 
was not suffered to die out absolutely ; some- 
how the thing took root, and even grew, in a 
measure, making no very great sign of vitality 
however. But it produced a pamphlet now 
and then — found unexpected advocates hero 
and there, dragged on a sickly, invalid sort 
of existence. In 1766, a committee of artists 
resumed the id—, but this time they appealed 
to the sympathies of (he general public, pro- 
posing to raise an academy as charitable in- 
stitutions are established, by aid of popular 
benevolence, and to apply for a charter of in- 
corporation from the Crown, the terms of the 
charter being formally drawn up, and even 
published. The prospectus made handsome 
mention of the pecuniary assistance which had 
been tome time before proffered by the I>ilet- 
tsnti Society ; whereupon the Society renewed 
its promise of support, and reopened negotia- 
tions with the committee of artiste. But dif- 
ficulties again arose. Sir Behest Strange, who 
attended the meetings of the petti—, found on 
the pert of the Dilettanti Society 41 that gene- 
rosity and bensvolonoe which ate peculiar to 
true greatness ; ” but on the side of the ma- 
jority of the artists, he regretted to obeerve 
*' motives apparently limited to their own 
views and ambition to govern.’' Again the 
negotiation was broken off, the project went 
to pieces , and now the hope of estehtishing a «*• 
tional academy in England — d in fo vati 
plight hope!— s— gone down below ■— *» 
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In 1757, Hogarth, on the resignation of his 
brother-in-law, Mr. Thornhill, was appointed, 
in the sixtieth year of his age, painter to the 
king. Hogarth, it may be noted, had always 
opposed the attempt to found an academy. 

1 lie supported tho plan of an art-school, deem- 
ing such an institution of practical value to 
I the painter. But he appears to have thought 
I that an academy would only multiply portrait 
i painters, of whom there was quite a suffi- 
1 cienry, would not create a demand for works 
| of real art-vulue, or improve tho taste of 
patrons in that respect. In 1758, Hogarth's 
idea of an art-school met with unexpected 
l support in the oponing of the l)uko of Rich- 
mond's Gallery of Casts and Statues at 'White- 
hall. Invitation to students was given by pub- 
lit* advertisements. For a time Cipriani gave 
instruction m tho gallery, and it is recorded 
that tho result was a purer tosto among 
British arfi&ts in the drawing of the human 
{ figure than they had previously displayed. 

And now help was fc oo me to tho plan of 
, on acudomy from a most unexpected source 
i in a most accidental way. In the roign of 
Georgo 11., if little was done for art and 
, artists, great interest was displayod in works 
of public bonovolenco. From that ponod 
dates tho rise of very many uutioual hospitals 
and chaiit&blo institutions of various kinds. 
Among others, the Loudon Foundling Hos- 
pital, which was incorporated in 1739, and 
received especial favour and support from 
tho legislature and tho public. To the sym- 
pathy with tho objects of this charity dis- 
playod by tho artists, are attributable the first 
recognition of them by the nation as a com- 


omaments might be added to the building 
without expense to the charity.” For many 
years the artists availed themselves of this 
opportunity — met, dined, drank claret and 
punch, and discussed professional affairs to 
their hearts' content. 

The Foundling had become quite a pet 
charity with Parliament and people. It was 
assisted by donations from tho crown and 
grants from government; while voluntary 
contributions from the public flowed liberally 
into its treasury. From 1756 to 1760 nearly 
1 ,%,90Q children were received into the asylum. 

The open, uninquiring system, still existing 
on the Continent, then prevailed. A basket 
hung at the gate, in which to deposit the 
child, on whose behalf the aid of the institu- 
tion was to be invoked; a bell was then rung 
to give notice to the officers of the establish- 
ment, and the foundling was forthwith re- 
ceived and provided for. Tho hospital be- , 
came tho resort and rendezvous of all cl a ss es . f 
The public seemed never to weary of watch- ' 
ing over and visiting ite prvMgU, and the 
donations of the artists which adorned the 
walls of the hospital, were greatly admired 
and talked about, and soon became of them- 
selves a decided source of attraction. The 
nation began to appreciate the fact that it pos- 
sessed some really excellent English painters, 
and the painters made the discovery that there 
existed a large public interested in them and 
in their doings, and prepared to give flavour 
and support to an exhibition of works of art 

In November, 1759, a meeting was held at 
the Turk's Head, Gerard Street, Soho, which 
seems to have been a sort of house of call for 


m unity meriting regard and assistance, and 
ultimately tho riso and progress of an academy 
of art in England. 

In 1740, when Handel came forward to aid 
tho funds of the charity by the performance 
of his oratorios, Hogarth presented to the 
governors of the institution his famous por- 
trait of Captain Coram, .and designed an 
emblematical decoration to be placed over the 
chief eu trance of the hospital, then in Hatton 
Garden. In 1745, tho west wing of the pre- 
sent edifice in Guilford Street being com- 
pleted, other artists followed Hogarth's ex- 
ample, and p re s en ted, or promised to present, 
to the hospital specimens of their art. In 
1746, the grateful oourt of the charity elected 
its &rti*t-benefeetors~Hayman , Hudson, Allan 
Ramsay, Lambert (the scene-painter), Wilson, 
Moser, Pine, Hogarth, and Byabrack (the 
fculpter), among them — to be governors, with 
leave to dine at the hospital, at their own ex- 
pense, on the Ath of November in each year, 
to c om memo ra te the landing of King Wil- 
liam Hit, o end to consider what farther 


artists, as well as for literary men,* when it was 
| resolved that onoe in every year, at a place to 
' be appointed by a committee, chosen annually, 
for carrying the design into execution, there 
| should be held an exhibition of the perform- 
ances of painters, sculptors, architects, en- 
gravers, chasers, seal-cutters, and medallists, 
the profits to be expended in charity — 
“ towards the support of those artists whose 
age and infirmities, or other lawful hindrances, 
prevent them from being any longer oan- 
I didates for fame ; ” and the charge for ad- 
i mittanoe to be one A^l* n g each person. A 
committee of sixteen was chosen, consisting of 
! six painters, two sculptors, two am hit s e ts, 
two engravers, one seal-cutter, one chaser, 

1 one medallist, end the secretary, to which 
office Mr. Francis William Newton wee ap- 
pointed, to carry out the view* of the meeting. 

Application wee then made to the Society 

• it WM «t tbs Turk’* Bofcd that w Irak! tho mortiaga 
i of tho fcmouoUrmiusv Cws, fouuSodtoj Jobs- 
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of Arts, which had been established five years ! 
previously by Mr. Shipley, of Northampton 
(brother of the bishop of St. Asaph), to per- 
mit the use of its rooms, then in the Strand, 
opposite Beaufort Buildings, for the purposes < 
of the proposed exhibition. The society gave ‘ 
its consent, deciding that the period of exhi- j 
bition should be from the 21st of April to the 
8th of May, and only objeoting to the proposal 
that money should be taken at tho doors for \ 
admission. This objection was removed by | 
admitting tbe public gratis, and charging six- 
pence for the catalogue of the works of art on 
view. Sixty-nine artists sent works to the 
exhibition. The number of works exhibited 
was 1 30. The Society’s rooms were crowded to 
inconvenience ; the exhibition was a great 
•access. There was a sale of 6582 catalogues; 
the proceeds enabling the committee to defray 
all expenses, to purchase £100 ocmsols, and 
to retain a small b&lanoe in hand. No record 
was kept of the number of visitors to the ex- 
hibition, the purchase of catalogues was not 
obligatory, so the amount sold is hardly a duo 
to the number of visitors. Many doubtless 
dispensed with catalogues altogether, and many 
borrowed from their friends. But the results 
of the exhibition satisfied its warmest well- 


There was but one drawback to the general 
satisfaction. The Society of Aria conceived 
itself at liberty to exhibit among the other 
works the drawing* of certain of its students, 
whose industry and merit had entitled them ' 
to gold medals and other rewards. The un- 
tutored public, misled by the talk about prices, , 
persisted in regarding these juvenile essays as | 
the works judged by the to be tho 

most meritorious of the whole exhibition, and 
rendered them the homage of extraordinary 
attention and admiration accordingly. Mature 
pr o fo e sort of art had to endure the mortifica- 
tion of finding their beet pro d uctions passed 
over by the unskilful multitude, and the 
highest praises awarded to mere beginners. 
The newspapers of the da y - new s papers have 
never been vary learned in art mattera — foil 
into tho same delusion, and in their notices of 
tho exhibition, paid attention only to thorn 
nog over-raiod jeisuholiliis 

But, altogether, the artists bad good cauos to 
be satisfied, flny had hold tho first exhib ition 
of works of art In Ragland, and the exhibition 
had thoroughly snooesded. They had opened 
up a now eouroe of profit to themerives m the 
dfifSay of their productions. They had ob* 
tnfaeed from ft* general yulfii tweegaition of 
fhmnmbse and their profaseion. the drown 
wight bo ne^igent of them, tho otato might 
he apatbotio as to after* of art, aristocratic 
i strew might be led aetiay by the 4gmk 


fetiuus of love of the old masters, by the 
fashionable taste for antiquities ; but here was 
“ the million ” on the side of its artist-com- 
patriots ; the vpioe of the nation had declared 
itself in favour of the nation’s art. Beally there 
seemed at last to be hope, if not something 
more, for the English painter, ahd the long- 
looked- for English academy appeared fairly dis- 
cernible on the horison. Dutton Cook. 

BLUE-STOCKINGS. 

TO THE EDITOR OF “OM’K A WEEK." 

Sis,— To some of ns who are given to running 
“ through the shadowy past,” it u curious to ob- 
M»rve how rapidly error eoutrives to insinuate itself 
into events and things of comparatively quite recent 
date. Mr. Dutton Cook is so accurate, as well aa 
so agreeable a writer, that 1 should haidly ha\o ex- 
pected to fmd him making the mistake * of describ- 
ing Lord Byron's Poem (“The Blues ”1 a* having 
appeared iu*“ Leigh Hunt** Newspaper,” which was 
“Th* Examiner, n when its first appearance really was 
in '‘The Liberal,” not a nrvrapaiier, hut a periodical, 
of which four n uni hers, forming Uo octavo voluTics, 
wore published. Your i-ormpoudcut, " I* , ” in Oxc’E 
A Were, for January 12, t complic ates the error 
by speaking of the poem as publiihei in ‘'Leigh 
Hunt's Journal," a distinct publication from either 
the “ Examiner " or the " Liberal." iirigh Hunt’s 
Poem, “Blue Stocking Bevels,' originally appeared 
in “The Monthly Ke|o«itonr," and has sinc e been 
included in the “l'oetical Works” or Die Author, 
edited by his son, Mr. Thornton Hunt “ L.*’ 
accurately quotes the four line* relating to Miss 
Montagu, but he makes a strange misrepresentation 
, when be states that tho Muses are described iu the 
poem “as sitting on inverted flower-pots on Mount 
rsnuuynift.** A reference to tbe volumes 1 have 
1 quoted will show that the subject is treated in a 
far more graceful sod poetical spirit than such a 
description would suggest, 
i l am. Sir, your faithful servant, 

NorikampUm. G, J. Dx Wilde. 

RASTER eggs. 

Most things in this world have their poetical 
aa well aa their material ride. What east be 
more oommonplaoe than an egg? But in the 
French language it claims an entire cookery- 
book to itself, and* enters into the simplest as 
weU as into the most rwhtn hi of omrinssf 
It accompanies the poor man’s homely raster, 
and furnishes the Paririan exquisite with his 
am dttU tonJUt at the $rris Irina 

Yet tbe egg in all ageeaad in every country 
has teen the subject of poetical myths and 
legends. The ancient Tins believed that a 
myotic bsxd bud aa egg on the lap of Yal- 
mainou, who hatched it in hie bosom. Ho 
lot it foil into Mm water and it broke; the 
lower portion of the drill formed the earth, 
the upper the sky, the liquid white become 
the eua, and the yolk the am; while the 
little fragments of broken shell were changed 
into stars. BariiA and Irish nernm instruct 
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children when they here eaten a boiled egg 
always to push the spoon through the bottom 
of the shell in order “'to hinder the witches 
from making a boat of it,* * f In France a 
similar' custom prevails, but the reason assigned 
for it is that magicians formerly used the egg 
for their diabolical witcheries. They emptied 
it adroitly, and traced on the interior cabalistic 
characters, able to cause much evil. The 
faithful were therefore instructed to break at 
the same time the shell and the spell. 

It is difficult to ascertain the precise origin 
of the graceful custom, so universal in France 
and Germany, and more or leas prevalent 
throughout the world, of offering eggs at the 
festival of Easter. The Persians give oach 
other eggs at the new year, tho Russians and 
the Jows at the feetival of Easter. Amongst 
the Romans the year commenced at Easter, as 
it did amongst the Franks undor the Capets. 
Mutual presents were bestowed ; and as the 
egg is the emblem of the beginning of all 
things, nothing better A»uld be found as an 
offering. The symbolic meaning is striking ; 
eggs are the germ of fecundity and abundance ; 
and we wish our friends all the blessings con- 
tained within the slender shell when we offer 
this gift, whose fragility represents that of 
happiness hero below. 

The Romans commenced their repasts with 
an egg, whence the proverbial phrase, ab cro 
uwfue ad mala ; and we still say, to express 
going back to tho very commencement, begin- 
ning ab ovo. 

In Christian countries, from the fourth cen- 
tury, the Church prohibited the use of eggs 
during the forty days of Lent; but as the 
heretioal hens did not cease to lay, a large 
quantity of eggs were found to have accumu- 
lated at the end of the period of abetmenoe. 
These were usually given to the children, and 
in order to render them more attractive, they 
were dyed with gay colours or otherwise orna- 
mented, A favourite game was to knock two 
eggs together, and whichever broke became 
the property of him who held the other. Of 
oouree this would not profit much if the eggs 
were in a fluid state, and thence came the 
custom of boiling them hard* 

In flume remote districts of Franoe, HiastOl 
customary for the priest of the parish to go 
round to each house at Easter end bestow on 
it bis blessing* In return be receives eggs, 
both plain and painted. In these same re- 
gions a belief stiu lingers that during Passion- 
week tho beUs of the churches set out for 
Bums in order to get themselves blessed by 
the Bone. During this period of mourning 
the beus are ssd and mute in their belfry, and 
the peasants firmly believe that they have 


turn to send forth a joyous peal on the morn- 
ing of the Resurrection. People do not come 
back from so long a journey without bringing 
presents to good children. The joy-bells then 
always came first, and bore with them various 
beautiful playthings. The death-bells came 
last and brought nothing. Easter then was 
like a second New Year’s-day. The peasant 
bestowed on his child an egg dyed with scar- 
let, like the cloak of a Roman cardinal, and 
supposed to oome from Rome. 

On Easter morning, at the sound of the 
rejoicing bells, fair angels with azure wings 
were believed to descend from heaven, bearing 
baskets of eggs, which they deposited in the 
houses of the faithful. Sometimes, however, 
it happened that the evil one slipped in an 
accursed egg amongst those which came from 
heaven. An ancient legend of central Franoe 
is founded on this belief : — 

Long ago there lived in a village a widow 
and her daughter. Jeanne, so was the young 
girl named, was as good as she was beautiful. 
The poor blessed her, for she used to pass her 
time in visiting their hovels and relieving 
their distress. She had many suitors, but her 
mother shrank from parting with her only 
child, and put them off. “ One year more,** she 
said , 41 and Jeanne shall choose a husband." 

On Easter morning, when returning from 
mass, Jeanne met an old beggar-woman 
whom no one in the village knew, and who 
implored her charity. The young girl be- 
stowed her alma, and the stranger, whose face 
was conoealed by a ragged hood, as eke 
received it, said with a husky voioe, — 

44 Bountiful damsel, do not disdain the gift 
of a poor beggar. Take this egg, and before 
this day twelve months a young and hand- 
some noble will ask for you in marriage. You 
will become a great lady. It is written in Ike 
book of fate. On your wedding-day break 
this egg ; it contains a nuptial present.'* 

So saying, she gave hear a large egg of a 
brilliant soarlet hue. Jeanne took it, laugh- 
ing at the prediction, and placed it in a 
casket To her mother she spoke not of it; hut 
visions of ambition, of pleasure, and of luxury, 
hitherto unknown to her pure and simple 
mind, floated before her, and troubled her oc- 
cupations by day and her slumbers by night 

Near the village rose the towers of an 
ancient castle which had not been inhabited 
within the memory of man* One day a 
gentleman arrived, proclaiming himself the 
heir of the ancient lords, and he paused the 
castle to he restored and famished with 
luxury. Numerous visitors arrived, and gay 
feasts, balls and bunting-parties suooeeded 
each other without intermission. The lord of 
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the uit le called himself Sire Bobeit do Yol- 
^ko. One day be ohanoed to aee Jeanne, her 
beauty etruiek him, he nought an interview 
with her mother, and asked her in marriage. 
The widow at first was inclined to refdee, but 
Jeanne, dazzled by the eplandour of the offer, 
prevailed on her to eoneeat, and an early day 
waa fixed for the marriage. 

The union of the “ very high and very 
noble Sire Bobert de Volpiec and of Damoieelle 
Jeanne '* wae celebrated in the chapel of the 1 
castle by a stranger chaplain, and in presence j 
of the bridegroom's friends. A brilliant fee- * 
rival, to which all the neighbours were invited, 1 
succeeded. But, amid all the gaiety and j 
splendour which surrounded her, the bride did j 
not forget her Easter egg. She had caueod it 
to be brought in the casket and placed in the 
nuptial chamber. 1 

The feast was ended; the guests, one by one, 
had taken their departure, and the young mis- 
tress of the oestle was conducted into its most 
magnificent chamber. Midnight sounded from 
the lofty tower when the bridegroom entered, 
and, advancing towards Joanns, was about to 
embrace her, but she drew back, and said : j 

“ My dear lord, before becoming yours, as 1 
I have s w orn before the chaplain to be, I 
would fain know what this egg contains.' 1 
She then told him its history, and prepared to 
break it. He stopped her and implored her to 
wait until the morrow. But Jeanne, without 
heeding him, seized the egg. It was burning 1 
hot, and she hastily let it fall. It broke . an 
enormous toad sprang out, leaped on the nup- 
tial bed, vomiting flames which set fire to the 
curtains. The whole castle was speedily in con- 
flagration, ev e ry soul within it perished, and 
the sun rose on a heap of smouldering ruins. 

In the pict ur esque pages of our ancient 
chronicler may bo found the coconut of the 
44 manage a ter mu/e " between the beautifril 
Marguerite of Austria, goutxnmtuU of Flanders, j 
and Philibert the Handsome, Duke of Savoy. | 
The royal lady had come on a pilgrimage into 1 
the charming district of Brass, lying on the . 
western slope of the Alps. 4 * Oil," says the old , 
chronicler, “jeune fills pouvait reaver moult" 

The oestle of Brow was gay, Marguerite 
bed taken up her abode there, sad serfs and 
nobles alike shared her hospitality. Phili- 
bert the Handsome, who was hunting in the 
neighbourhood, came to the castle in order to 
tender homage to the fair princess of Austria. 

It was Easter Monday, high and low danced 
together on the g r e en . The old men drew 
Hair how* on a barrel filled with wine, and 
whan one enooeeded in planting hia arrow 
firmly in it, he waa privileged to drink aa 
numb aa he pleased, “ Jutg** d warn." 


A hundred eggs were scattered on a level 
spaoe oo voted with sand, and a lad and a law 
holding each other by the hand came forward 
to execute a d&noe of the country. According 
to the ancient custom, if they suooeeded in 
finishing the " branU** without breaking a 
single egg, they became affianoed ; even the 
will of their parents might not avail to break 
their union. Three couples hid already tried 
it unsuccessfully, and shouts of laughter 
derided their failure, when the sound of a 
horn was heard and Philibert of Savoy, 
radiant with youth and happiness, appeared 
on the scene. He bent his knee before the 
noble ckAtdmM t and besought her hospitality. 
And as the games continued he proposed to 
his hostess to essay with him the merry 
danoe of eggs. How beautiful they looked es 
they stepped forward hand m hand ! “ Savoy 
and Austria ! " shouted the crowd. Tho 
danoe was finished without the breaking of an 
egg, and the blushing Marguerite aUftwed 
her hand to remain within that of Philibert, 
as he said, 

“ Let us adopt the custom of Breese." 

So they wore affianoed, and their marriage 
soon took place. A few years of exquisite 
happiness were their portion, but au unt imely 
death carried off the husband. Marguerite 
lived long, but never forgot her beloved 
Philibert. She caused to be built, and in 1 M 1 
dedicated to bis memory, the beautiful church 
of Notre Dame of Brou Within it is his 
tomb, and then' Marguerite, too, rats by the 
side of her beloved husband. Visitors still 
admire the magnificent architecture which 
enshrines the buried love of Marguerite and 
Philibert. 

Formerly at the approach of Easter all the 
hen-roosts of France were ransacked for the 
largest eggs, which warn brought os a tribute 
to the king. At the conclusion of the Easter 
high meet in the chapel of the Louvre, lackeys 
brought into the royal cabinet pyramids of 
gilded eggs, placed in baskets adorned with 
verdure ; and the chaplain, after having 
blessed them, distributed them in the pretence 
of His Most Christian Majesty to all the per- 
sons about the court* 

The idea of fabricating irrit a tio n egge in 
sugar and pasteboard is of brier origin ; but 
their manufacture has become, both in France 
and Germany, a source of important traffic. 
In Paris, especially, that city, as Bdrangcr 
says, H full of gold and misery," the splendour 
and luxury of the Easter eggs are a lm os t 
fabulous. A few yean rinoe a Parisian house 
furnished, destined as a present for an Inmate 
of Spaia* an egg which cost twenty th ousa n d 
; francs (800J.) It was formed of white enamel ; 
on its inside was engraved the gospel tier 
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Easter-day ; and by an ingenious mechanism 
a little bird* lodged in this pretty cage, sang 
twelve sirs from as many fashionable operas. 

In Gennefiy the tastes of the people are 
more simple and their means more limited 
than thoee of their Gallic neighbours ; conse- 
quently the oost of an Easter egg, even when 
most gorgeous with oolours and gilding, sel- 
dom exceeds two or three gulden. A curious 
custom prevails amongst them, of which I 
have in vain sought an explanation : hares 
are, in the popular belief, transformed for the 
nonce into oviparous animals, and you see in 
the pastry-cooks' windows animals of that 
B])Ocios as large as life, modelled in sugar, and 
sitting upright in a nest, surrounded by any 
quantity of eggs. The fresh, simple-minded I 
Gorman children believe implicitly in this 
egg-producing power of the hare ; and when 
about Easter time they see one running across j 
a hold, they dap their hands and shout after 
it, “ Hare, good little hare, lay plenty of eggs 1 
for us on Easter- day ! '* ’ 

It is the custom in German families on j 
Eostcr-evo to place sugar and real eggs, (the ( 
former usually filled with lonU>n8 or tiny play- , 
things,) in a nest, and then conceal it in the ’ 
house or garden, in order that the young ones, t 
who always riso at break of day on that import- j 
ant morning, may have the delight of seeking 
and finding the hidden treasures. The shouts of 
innocent, joyous laughter which hail the dis- j 
co very, are amongst my pleasantest reminis- . 
oenoes of the Fatherland. Happy the little | 
ones who are thus taught to associate joy and 1 
pleasure with the deepest mysteries of that I 
religion which amongst us is too often made 
the harbinger of gloom and restraint 

M. A. Hoars. 

IjORI) AYTHAN. 

Aytmaw, or Atifhan, op Gwithhcoed (th« Doniinti* 
Aythan of many old records) wn* a young noble of 
Urge poMCwkms lying about midway between (he 
towns of Uak and Abergavenny. Hie route of Areh- 
bishop Baldwin, when preaching the Cruaudo of 1188 , 
lay through his territory, and Uimldua Cambrenai*, 
who accompanied the archbishop, relate* what appear* 
to have been an incident of the journey when paining 
Lord Aythan* oaostry. The result of this meeting wa* 
the taking of the wow by the latter, and it is probable 
that he disposed of moat of his possessions that he might 
Join the expedition in a manner befitting his dignity, 
as many estates In that neighbourhood wen* long held 
(Ull the custom became obsolete) under the nominal 
payment of s tv d rose. 

r fiimr, sing, for my lady fob, 

For her who can make of a man her slave, 


1 Fwrhor who can stake of a man her alive, 
jXJJfting him ham* sad throwing him there, 

\ ^S5SlKWl5,r' ,, ”‘ 

I know charms ss subtle sad deep, 


S Potions that into the brain can creep, 

And make a man act tho’ asleep, asleep} 
So Lady fair, 0 Lady fair, 

If still > our f-lavc at your aide you’d keep, 
Of the tongue of a Priest beware, beware. 

Of stalwart frame, and genial port, 

With lk*ard sit palms in length. 

Old Boldwyn a ore a wondrous look 
Of candour, love, and strength ; 

Haldwy n, the good archbishop, \ 

' Who, with crosier in his hand, 4 
j Is come to preach the new crusade i 
' Tlirough the brui e Cambrian land) 

’Twm alien ho of the Lion-heart 
Had cast his lions free, 

And tlic great flutter of that flag 
Play’d on the eastern see. 

'Twob not through strength of passion, 

Put of pure and earnest thought. 

That lift - long changes in an hour 
Were by good Baldwin wrought ; 

Though there a as compass in his tone 
And apt new. in his words, 

The bw ortnes* that enkindles loi e. 

And the fon.e that sharpens swords. 

* 1 brigands who met with words of praise 
Instead of rope and brand. 

Drought in one half their plunder 
For the good of Holy Land ; 

And greater rogues built churches 
With part of other* store, 

(Thus, they say, churches oft were built 
In the good dsya of yore). 

Dace metal he could change to gold, 

In the pure and noble breast ; 

It\ looking in hi* own he knew 
The tlurob that »lirr‘d it beat. 

Jj So, strong and kindly, shrewd and good, 
lie on bis errand aped, 

With fourscore sumniera In his heart, 

And winter* on his head. 


" Now tell me, yonng Lord Aythan, 

Fit mate for a noble band, 

Would yon not shine in the glorious light 
That beams on tho Holy Land ^ 

♦* Where there’* wealth for those who heed It* 
Where there’s fame flf these who earn. 
And power that only conquerors wield, 

And only kings can share."— 

“ Oh, well you knew how willingly 
The Holy Cress Pd taka, 

But I’ve friends end kin, end I must wait 
For friend and kinship’s sake."— 
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Then thong ht the good *whbMw*p, 
Friend, kin — no word of wife ; 

Yet hare 1 heard that thoa dost feel 
TWt touch still nearer life. 

Enough — this is true metal. 

And it must not melted be 

By enervating creature-love, 

And fond idolatry. 

And with hie smile there mingled 
One little jet of scorn, 

Ac he prest lord Aythau's thouldi r 
On that hopeful sunny mom, 

And said, “ How good u» couam 1, 
Take it in peart or stnfr. 

Ask it of friend*, ask it of km, 

Lord A) than, ask your wife '* — 

Lord Ay thin redden'd •uddeulr. 
And Mud with tim look, 

“ Hen do uot id a woman 

When man’* work i« undertn»k, 

“ Here on my land*. Lord Bi*hop, 

1 kneel before \our hand, 

And vow the Holy (Yu** to take. 
And sail to the Holy Land.*' 


in 

Meanwhile Giraldoa eraft ly 
The lady held ui play. 

Bending true women at a glance, 

Graceful and ram and giy 

With learning deep (a* litdoa !nm) 

He talk'd her mhject* o'er. 

And Jitter'll but to be ejavuii ed 
By her profounder lore ; 

He talk'd of > and courtly laws, 

What ladies late were wed, 

W hat gallant knight* won honour 
Who before for her had bled , 

Till at length he smiled, and losing rrud, 
" Oh, might 1 stay till night s * 

Then laughingly she turn'd to go. 

But her hied *w out of sight. 

And from that day full a mnU 
Bet many a hopelem suit 
Brr she heard the news, that for Holy Cross 
Such gallant deeds were dune 

And that wham the fight lull'd farthest 
On the shores of Holy Land 
One sperk of the foam on the topmost as u 
Woe good Lard Ay then's brand— 

Ay than who garojbroad manors, 

Ay than who granted lands, 

Who for the good of Holy Chnrrh 
Had flung them with both hands. 
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And an old oak shield that many a year 
In the church ho built • display'd 
The saltire and the btuunta 
lhat tahl of the old Crusade. 

C. H. Williams. 

THE FIRST Ofr MURRY ANDREWS. 



ND what is a 
*' Merry An- 
drew"? Moat 
of our road- 
ore, young 
and old, will 
scarcely uoed 
to rofor to 
the pages of 
Johnson's Dictionary for 
a practical definition — 
or, to speak more logic- 
ally and correctly, a de- 
scription — of the indi- 
vidual to whom the term 
is applied. The Merry 
Andrew, an all the world 
knows, was a moot con- 
spicuous and necessary 
personage in tho train of 
that once familiar, but 
now almost obsolete 
character, the mounte- 
bank ; one who, even in 
the days of our fathers 
and our grandfathers, 
used to frequent country 
markets and fairs and 
other place* of public re- 
sort, to which he called 
tho gaping crowd* of 
rural lounger* by hi* 
facetious harangues, 
dr omnibus rtbui ti pit- 
busdtim w/i»# , and who, 
having eohaunted tho 
list of hi* couutry engagements, used to star 
it in all his glory in Hmithfield in the month 
of August, at each recurring celebration of 
Bartkmy-tide and the fair of St Bartholomew. 

We mid, on referring to “ Nare*' Glos- 
sary," that ** the Merry Andasw ” is defined 
as •• A stage clown or fool * M and the Earl of 
Rochester allude* to him thus i— 

They ne'er had ant la Bari* for nd fnob, 

As meostam* heads sad M*rrp A*dmf « daiuwo. 

iW, 1710, p. dfi. 

11 The clown in Bhaksposr*," say the 
commentators, “ is commonly taken for a 
licensed jester, or domestic fool," The Ml 
wm* indeed the inmate of every opulent house. 


> T*# ebnrsfc of Ltaaartfe, N< 
fowadsd by * 

tfow pasts 


tbauth, MaMMStbaie, Is a*M 

tb* shMkTwas ihsv* 


arid a 


Ttm cootie* of his 
Hew ©lh*r standard* Ur, 
And bet th* wet of ana red roar 
Is loft Laid Aythaa'a htfar. 
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bat the rural jester, or clown, eeeme to have 
been peculiar to the country families. There 
was in him a premeditated mixture of rusti- 
city and bluntneM which heightened the 
poignancy of hie jests. Bhakspeare’s downs 
were deservedly famous for their wit and 
entertaining qualities, yet they did not escape 
a sarcasm from a later wit, Cartwright, who 
probably would have laboured in vain to 
imitato what he satirised,— 

Sbakffpearc to ihet wtu dull, whose bc»t jest lit** 

1* th' laily'i qucfttionn and th<* fool’* rt plica ; 

Old- fash ton'd wit, which walk'd from town to town, 

In trunk hone, which our father* call'd the down, j 
— Vcrtts prtjlred to iltaumont ami FicUhtr, j 

In an old play we have this stage direction ; 
"Entreth Morot, counterfeiting a raine ges- 
ture and a foolish countenance, synging the 
foote of many songs, as fools were wout." 
("The loiger thou Live^t," Ac., pr. 1 3K0.) 
Shakspoare’s fools and clowns abundantly » 
answer to this chai actor, since the foot or 
burden of many songs, and other fragments 
of them, are exclusively preserved by those 
personages, as will bo soon by a reference 
more particularly to “ All’s Well that Ends 
Well," 44 Twelfth Night," and 44 Lear." His 
downs havo certainly more wit than fools in | 
general, and sometimes appear to have a little i 
consciousness of their talents.* 

In the middlo ages there was a custom, 
almost universally prevalent, of hooping pro- 
fessional fools and jesters in palaces and othor 
great houses. 44 It was founded upon, or at 
least was in strict accordance with, a physio- I 
logical principle, which may be expressed 1 
under this formula — the Utility of Laughter. 
Laughter is favourable to digestion, for by it 
the organs concerned in digestion get exercise, 
the exercise neoemary for the process. And, 
accordingly, we usually find an ample meal 
more easily disposed of where morriment is 
going on, than a light one which has been 
taken in solitude and under a sombre state of 
foeEng. According to the ideas of modem 
eodetv, cheerful after-dinner conversation is 
a sufficient stimulant for the digestive organs. 
Our forefathers, less refined, went at onoe to 
the point, and demanded a fixed and oertain 
means of stirring-up merriment, and perhaps 
it may he doubted if they were not nearer to 
a true philosophy of the matter than we are. 
Anyhow, the foot la, that all through the 
middle ages men of means and ooneequenoe 
did keep officers for the promotion of laughter 
in their household, and especially at meals. 
Such officers were of two kinds ; one was an 
imperiboUwittsd or fool, whose follies 
»; he wore a parti- 


» (KoUNraU nod Wriffct, lttt) 


coloured dress, including a cowl, which ended 
in a cock’s head, and was winged with a 
couple of long ears ; he, moreover, carried in 
his hand a stick called his bauble, terminat- 
ing either iu an inflated bladder or some 
other ludicrous object, to be employed in 
slapping inadvertent neighbours. The other, 
called a jester, was a ready-witted, able, and 
perhaps well-educated man, possessed of those 
gifts of representing character, telling droll 
stories, and making pointed remarks, which 
we have Been giving distinction to a Charles 
Mathews, and occasionally find in a certain 
degree in private society. The fool was a 
very humble person, haunting kitchen and 
scullery, mossing almost with the dogs, and 
liable, when malapert, to a whipping. The 
jester was comparatively a companion to the 
sovereign or noble who engaged his services. 
The importance of Berbio, 4 jooulator * to 
William the Conqueror, is shown by the fact 
of three towns and fivo caruoates in Glouces- 
tershire having been conferred upon him. 
The names of Soogan, Will Summers, John 
Heywood, Pace, Tarlatan, and Archie Arm- 
strong, who were ‘ jesters 1 to a succession of 
Tudor and Stuart sovereigns of England, have 
all been sufficiently notable to be preserved." • 

In England, those merry serving men, 
whoso success was sometimes rewarded by 
making them lords of Landed estates, were 
occasionally employed rather for sedative than 
stimulating purposes. Strutt, in his well 
known work on 44 Sports and Pastimes," re- 
cords that it was not unusual to engage t hem 
as story- tellers to kings and princes who re- 
quired to be gently talked into sleep. This 
office has expired, but well-qualified candidate s 
for it survive. In our own court, however, it 
was the more rattling fool who enjoyed the 
greater share of admiration. He spoke so boldly, 
when there was need for it, that honest and 
merry men of note, desirous to serve their 
royal master, borrowed the liberty, ss it wore, 
and told valuable truth under the form of an 
idle joke. 

44 With regard to existing jesters officially 
appointed," says Dr. Doran in a supple- 
mentary chapter to the 44 History of Court 
Fools, 1 * communicated through Cfoambws* 
44 Rook of Days," 44 there are several who 
so to describe themselves; but of the 
less or authenticity of whose pgeton - 
muoh might be said, pastteulariy in so 

Us Merry Andrew or cl own of th* pr esent 
day, then, may be said to be, as it wore, line- 
ally descended from the mate actor in the 
“mysteries” or “ miracle plays" of the 
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twelfth century, who generally bore the name 
of Lucifer or Beelxebub, end who, misted by 
a merry troop of under-devils, with variety of 
noises, strange geeturee, and contortions of 
the body, excited the laughter of the populace. 
Vice succeeded as the representative of Beel- 
sebub in the M moralities,” which took the 
place of the “ miracle plays, 0 and from that 
character, upon the introduction of the regular 
; tragedies and comedies, we may trace the 
descendants of the facetious iniquity m the 
clowns and fools which so frequently disgraced 
them. The introduction of this motloy 
character into the most serious parts of one of 
1 Sh&kspe&re’s plays has given rise to ridicule 
! both by Jonson and Gofle, the latter of whom, 

1 in the prelude to the '* Careless Shepherdess, 0 
where several of the characters are introduced 
upon the stage as spectators, waiting foT the 
commencement of the performance. One of 
them says : — 

( Why, I would hate « fool m mrj *»!, 

B't corned} or tragedy l*ee laugh’d 
, Until I cry'd again, to tee a hat face* 

i Th< rogue wilt make Oh f it dow me good 

To tee him hold out'# chin, hang down hi* hands, 
And twirl© hu baable. Thera ta neve a part 
About him but break* j«**U I beard a fellow 
Once on the atage, rn doodle doctUe <!<*« 

, Bc)ond compare , l'de gie« th' other ahtUmg 

j To see him au the changeling oner ag'im 

* 

But to pass from such dry-as-da»t subjects, 
of interest to antaquanee only, let us eudoa- 
, vour to set before the reader a picture of the 
’ man, from whom all subsequent '* Merry 
Andrews ° have derived their name, so far as 
local history and tradition have handed it 
down to us. 

f The Merry Andrew is said by Warton 
(" English Poetry/' voL iiL p. 74) to have 
been named from the facetious physician 
Andrew Borde. “ 'Twas from the doctor's 


" History of Lewes ” * will serve to inform 
I us that, on the 27th of June, 1511, in the 
second year of Henry VIII. 's reign, George 
Neville, Lord of Bergavenny, enfranchised ono 
Andrew Borde, son of John Borde, “ hie na- 
tive or villain," belonging to his lordship of 
Dyohening [Ditchling], in the oounty of 
Sussex," and "made him, the said Andrew, 
free from all bondage, villenage, and servile 
condition." We know from other souroe* 
that it was not at all an unoommon thing in 
those ages, for the lord of a manor thus to 
“ enfranchise," or sot free the child of any ol 
his tenantry, then simply glebt v adiltcti , who 
happened to show any signs of moro livel) 
and precocious talents than the boors from 
whom ho sprang, and among whom his lot 
was cast: and, looking at tho strange aud 
eccentric after -career of “ tho Fuat of Merry 
Andrews," it strikes us os most probable that 
in placing this document on record, Mr. J lore- 
field lias given us a duo to tho real parentage 
and origin of one of the earliest of English 
literary characters, somewhat a Bohemian it 
must be owned m his ways and habits, but 
the precursor in due lineage and succession of 
the Grimaldis of tho last century, and of the 
Punches and Artcmus Wards of our own day. 

Our friend, Mr. Mark Antony Lower, is 
the highest of all possible authorities on sub- 
jects relating to his own county, the fair 
county of Sussex, aud of his own neighbour- 
hood in particular. He is a perfect store- || 
house of information or, all matters connected 
with Ijowos, and Pevwpsey, and Hastings, and 
Botham, and indeed of oil East Sussex, its # 
history and its antiquities, and its biography. 
And in his “ Chronicles of Peveneey," he puts 
forward very strong grounds for believing that 
the birth of Andrew Borde was such as we 
have described above. He writes. — |‘ 

“ This eccentric character was a native of 


method of using such speeches at markets and 
fairs, that in after-tunes those that imitated 
the like humorous jocose language were styled 
Merry Andrews, a term much in vogue cm our 


Seven cities, we knew, hare contested tho 
r honour of having given birth to Homer, the 
I earliest said the prince of bards; but, although 

there k a question as to what village gave 
| birth to Andrew Borde, at Ik Borde, it is 
l quite as certain se any such thing can be, in 
the abeenee of a trusty extract from a parish 
register, that he wee a native of Sussex, end 
of humble extraction. It k more than 
probable that ha waa hern in the eeetern di- 
vision of that oounty, and Dfttehhag and 
Bsveneey have both put in a okum to the 
honour of having given him birth. At all 
evento, a reference to HoteSeld'e well-known 


Sussex ; sorno authorities say of Pevensey* or 
its neighbourhood. He received his early 
education at Oxford, but left that seat of 
learning without taking a degree, and became 
a Carthusian friar in a convent t near London. 
Disgusted, however, with the monastic life, 
though without quitting eope of its austeri- 
ties, he left the brotbexhoed andaddktod him* 
self to the study and practice of medicine. To 
gratify his * rambling head end i n o onsta nt 
mind/ says Anthony 4 Wood, he travelled 
throughout Christendom end into Africa. In 
1542 we find him settled, temporarily, at the 
university of Montpelier in Franoe, whom he 

• VuL U. a SC. 

1 Tbl* wee very pMUbly whet la now tfea Ch a rt er l i ew e, 
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took the degree of doctor of physic, an honour 
which he also subsequently obtained at Ox- 
ford. He next appears to hare resided at 
Pevensey,. and, afterwards at Winchester. At 
the latter place he practised with so much 
success that he received the appointment of ; 
physician to King Henry Till. It also seems, 
from a passage in one of his works, that ho 
enjoyed the favour of the Vicar -General Crom- 
well. His * inconstant mind ’ seems, however, 
to have involved him in serious difficulties, 
and he died a prisoner in the Fleet, in 1549. 
It is char that poouniary embarrassment was 
not the cause of his incarceration, since by , 
his will, dated 11th and proved 25th April iii 
that year, he loft to one Richard Mathews 
several tenements in Winchester, Lynne, and 
Pevensey. ” 

Heamo says, in “ Wood’s Athcmc,” that 
“ tho doctor was not lx>m at Pevensey, as they J 
say, but at Boond’s Hill, in Holmsdayle, in 
Sussex.” Should we not read * 1 Horde Hill ” v 
that place belonging t ) tho family of Horde 
for many generations. It is in Ouckfiold 
parish ; the house may be seen from the Ouse 
Valley viaduct. • 

At an early period of his life this “ First of 
Merry Andrews ” took upou himself to follow 1 
the strict rule of tho Carthusian order, enter- 
ing the Charterhouse, in Loudon, and prac- . 
tismg not only the three virtues of Colibacy, 
Poverty, and Obedience, which were common 
to the members of all religious ordors without 
exception, but adopting the hair-shirt and 
frequent fastings and penances which wore i 
enjoyed by his founder, St. Bruno : and Mr. 
Lower remarks that, “ although he hung his ‘ 
winding-sheet at the foot of his bed, and drank 1 
water only on three days at least of each week, 
he exoeedad a Skelton or a Scogan (to say 
nothing of Joe Miller) in the natural mirth- ! 
fiilnese of his temper, which obtained for him 
among his oompeem the wbrtquH of 1 Merry 
Andrew.' " 

Notwithstanding Horde’s voluntary mortifi- 
cations, scandal was busy against him, and he | 
was accused of unchaste life. In a letter ad- 
dressed to Cromwell after tho latter was made | 
Lord Privy Seal, the facetious doctor com- 
plains that certain Londoners who owed him 
fifty-three pounds had called him an apostate, 
and slandered him behind his back of things 
done twenty years before ; “ but,” says he, 

“ trewly they cannott prove ytt» nor I never 
dyd ytt” The story, however, was pro- 
pagated aflar Horde's death by no leas a 
parsonage than Dr. Ponot, the bishop of 
Wi n che ste r, who, in his “Apology te Priests’ 
M a rri ages, M published in 155ft* asserts that 
ha had maintained in his house in that city 
three woman of abandoned character, and that j 


profligate unmarried priests often resorted 
thither. But Wood treats the charge lightly, 
and characterises Ponet’s book as containing 
“ a great deal of passion,” as he does a similar 
scandal propagated by “ foul-mouthed ” Bale. 
The most charitable view of the matter, says 
Mr. Lower, is that Horde occasionally received 
in-door patients, and that the three women 
were of tho number. 

The rule of the Carthusians, which is said 
to have been confirmed by Pope Alexander 
III. as early as 1174, was the most strict of 
any of the religious orders of tho Mediaeval 
Church ; the monks never ate flesh, and were 
obliged to fast on bread, water, and salt one 
day in each week ; nor were they permitted 
to go out of tho bounds of their monasteries, 
except their priors and procurators or bursars, 
and then only upon the necessary affairs of 
their respective houses. It is not easy to 
understand how a strict conformity to the 
above rules could possibly have consisted with 
tho eccentric ami wandering 'life of adventuro 
led by Andrew Horde. Is it possible that he 
became a monk late in life, and turned saint 
after having “sown his wild oats" up and 
down the world ? or arc we to road in lus life 
a casual and incidental proof of that general 
corruption, and neglect of the rules of their 
founders, which marked the religious houses 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century, and 
led to their dissolution and destruction ? For, 
no doubt, so far from keeping strict enclosure, 
as St. Bruno bade him, Andrew Bordo was 

Scum vagus, non qui ecrtuni prwaepo teneret $ 

and we should much have liked to make the 
acquaintance of such a jolly, good-natured 
monk, the prototype, as he must have been to 
some extent, of our own jovial and witty 
“ Father Prout.” 

Andrew Borde is mid to have lived at one 
time on tho site of Dudley Court ; but it does 
not appear how long he was a parishioner of 
St Giles’s.* Mr. Peter Cunningham, in his 
“ Handbook of London," makes no mention 
whatever of Borde living in 8L Giles's. He 
practised his vocation as a physician far some 
time in Scotland ; bat he seems to have been 
in no gfleat favour among the northerners. “ I 
being there," he says, 44 and dwelling among 
them was hated, but my eotenoee an A other 
polioies did keepe me in favour." 

A writer, in oritiosing one off Mr. Lower's 
earlier notices of Andrew Borde* disputes the 
feet off his having given rise to the outer of 
Merry Andrews: "but," rejoins Mr. Lower, 
in his 44 Worthies of Snsmx," M if the mftrtyuetf 
was not token from him, tiowdid it originate? 


« Drtfe’s oa«v «*** x. p. m 
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Bm If the epitaph communicated to Pudding 
and published in hie ‘ Joseph Andrews 

BUy, traveller, for underneath thU pew, 

Lye* tost asleep that merry man, Andrew, &i\, 

with the gloss that this was * the founder of 
that sect of laughing philosophers, since called 
Kerry Andrews 1 — oannot have misled any 
serious inquirer.** Anthony £ Wood supposes ' 
that Bards was buried at St Bride's, in Fleet 
Street; but no proof of this fact is to be found. 

Such are the scanty facts of his life which 
haws come down to us. Besides these, it 
should be stated that desultory, and wander- 
ing, and aimless as was lus life, he seems to 
have been very active with his pen, and in 
various directions, lie was one of the earliest j 
of writers of medical books ; be did something * 
more than dabble in astronomy and astio- 1 
logy ; he compiled books of general informs- j 
lion of an educational character ; and he 
devoted his leisure hours to works of a * * merry * ’ 
character. Among those of a medical cha- 
racter, Mr. Lower enumerates his " 13 revUdre 
of Helthe,” his “ Compendyouae Regimen te or 
Dietary of llelthe,*’ and a “ Treatise of 
Urines.** The chief of his works of a mis- 
cellaneous and non-professional kind are “ The 
Principles of Astronomical Prognostications,” 
‘•The Boke of the Introduction of Know- 
ledge,” “TheMylner of Abingdon *’ (probably 
based on one of Chaucer’s tales), a kind of j 
topographical or itinerarian work, never made 
public, and “The Merry Tales of the Wiso 
Men of Gotham.** 

" The Boke of the Introduction of Know- 
ledge** was reprinted in London in 1814, in 
black letter in fac- simile. The title-page is 
as follows : — “ The First Boke of the Intro- 
duction of Knowledge : the which doth teach 
a man to speake parte at all manor of lan- 
guages, and to know tho usage and fashion of 
al manor of countrsya. And for to knows the 
most* part • of all m anor of ooynec at money, 

C which is cuimunt in ev er y region. Made 
Andrew Borde, of Phisicke Doctor. Dedi- 
cated to the right Honorable and gracio* lady 
Maiy daughter of our tovereyne lord kyng 
Henry ft# eyght” The dedication is dated 
from Mountpylor, 1542. The workris dedi- 
cated to the PrinoM (afterwards Queen) Mary, 
and the widens— of its scope is apparent from 
its title-page. Mr. Lower says of this book 
that it is adorned with cuts, spirited though 
fade; and that it is divided into thirty-nine 
chapters, each of which treats of a particular 
aonatey and the “ natural! digpoaioion " of its 
i n h a bit a nt s, first in verse and then in pro—, 
With a summary of the manage, and a few ( 
——V— national phrases with an interlinear 
te a ariatiim , The frrst cot in the book, and 


that by which it is generally known, repre- 
sents a nude figure holding in his right arm a 
piece of doth, and in his left hand a pair of 
shears, under which we read, "The fyrute 
chapter treateth of the natural! disposition of 
an Knglyehman and of tho noble realms of 
England,” <&c. 

I niu an English man, and naked 1 aland here 
M using in m 3 mvnJ, what rayment I ahall werr 
For now 1 w yll w ere thy* and now 1 w} U were that 
Now 1 wyll were I cannot tel what 
All new hiabjron* be plraouut to me 
1 w)ll bate them, whether I thryre or thw>. 

Now I am a fiy*ker, all men doth on me looke, 
lil' hut should 1 do but art cocke on the hoop?, 

What do 1 cure 3 f all the worlde me fayle, 

I wyll get a garment, ahal rabe to my tail*, do. 

In like manner are taken off the characters 
of the inhabitants of all the various nations of 
the then known world, “ Egypt, Turkey, Bar- 
bary, Normandy, Bay on, Costello, Spam, 
Aragon, Franco, J oneva (air), Lombardy, 
Venice, Italy, Naples, 8icily, Graeco, Hun- 
gary, Poland, Bohemia, Saxony, Denmark, 
Almayuo (air), lira ban, Selaud (etc), Flanders, 
Christendom (air), Norway, Brotlond,” &cu, 
some with more and some with less success, 
and to every poetical description is appended a 
paragraph in prose, giving a portrait of the 
several people. On the whole, although much 
of this portraiture is no longer true to the life, 
and has little beyond an antiquarian interest, 
there are many passages which have a certain 
value as photographs of actual scon— taken 
by a co temporary. fcfcuch, for instance, is the 
following : — 

1 am on fry aha soon, in Ireland 1 w raa bom*, 

1 lav* to wears a saffian mart, all though it be to 
tom; 

My anger and my haotyncs doth hart me full eoiw, 

1 cannot \tmut it, it rreaooth more mad mors; 

And although 1 be poors, I bars sc angry hart ; 

I can krpe a Hobby, a gardyn, and a cart. 

I can make good mantyk, and good Irysh fry®** 

1 can make aqua vita, sad good square dyes. 
Podiculoa other while do byte me by the books, 
Wherefore dyrsra times l mode theyr beads crooks. 

1 de lore to cat* my meats oyttyng upas ths ground, 
And X do ly* la o(#n Ottawa atopytof rail sound. 

I ears not tor ryebea, bet tor meet* sad drynke, 

And rfyrsrt times t wok*, wb— ether man do winks* 
Ineao petto to math my meals to, 

Wlmrfev* 1 do koylo it to a bsotd* okyan. 

Then after my meats, the booth* I drynk# op, 

I ears not for my maasor, aoyther cum* nor tup. 

I am not new fangtad nor never wyll be, 
f de lyre to poverty to my owns eoustro* # 

As a set-off to the ribaldry and co— ne— 
that may be met with in his “ Boke at Know- 
ledge,” there is sound sense end good advice 
contained in the following resp ons e of the 
“ auctor,** after a biting satire on seme of tho 
pteveleni vices of his oottatey—i p** 
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0 good Englyahe man, bare vbat I ■ball say; 

Study to have learning, with vertuc night and day ; 
Lere thy swcaryng, and set pryde a syde, 

And cal thou foe grace that with thee it may byde. 

: Then shall al nations example of thee take, 

I That thou hast subdued a) n , for Jesus Christo's sake. 
And werkea of mercy and charytc do thou use, 

And al vyoes and syn utterly refus*. 

Then al eountreys a confluoce wyl hare to thee, 

To have knowledge of ttueth and of the reryte, 

Of leniy ing of Kngly*he, of maotrt also. 

Jesus I btsechc to kepe thee from all wo, 

And send thee ever foitune and also much grace, 

Tiul in beaten thou mays! have a rest \ ing place. 

Inter alia ho writes of the Comiehmen 
of his day in tho following terms : — “ Fyrres 
aud turves is their chief few©], there ale is 
starke nought, lokinge whyte and tnycke as 
pygges had wraateled in it, smoky and ropyo 
aud never a good sope, in most places it is 
wore© and worse, pitio it is them to enrse, for 
w *ggingo of a straw they wyl go to law, and 
al not worth a hawe, play Logo so tho dawo,” 
Ac. 

Singularly enough, too, Andrew Borde 
mentions the curious fact relating to the 
nightingale's dislike for St. Loonard’s Forost, 
near Horsham, which has already formed tho 
subject of poetry in our columns.* He says, 
“In tho Foreatof saint Leonardos in Southsox 
there dothe never singe nightingale, although© 
tho Forest© round© about© in tymo of the 
yeare is replonysahed with nigbtyngulos, they 
wyl syng round aboute the Forest and never 
within the preoincte of the Forest, as divers 
kepers of the Foroste and other credible par- 
sons dwell yng there dyd shew me." 

The “ natural disposition of tho 8cotycho 
man ” is set forth by Andrew Bordo in tho 
following lines : — 

1 *“ » Beetycha man and tiww I am to Fmmr<' ; I 
la evovy oountrey myoolfr I do avauoce. 

I will booat my stlfe, I will erako and fnor, 

I lovo to bo exalted, horn and in every place. 

An Knglyshs man I cannot naturally lovo, 

Whcrfor© I odTond them, and my lords above. 

He that wyll double with any man, 

Hs may epode wtl, but I cannot toll whoa. 

I am a Scotyche man, and have diaeyniblcd niuohe, 
And In my promyoe 1 have not kept tottebe. 

Great morder and theft in tymve paat I hare need ; 

I trust to God hereafter, *u«h Otyngee shall he n- 1 
fused. I 

And what words I do spsake, be it in myrth or in 
borde, 

Tbs fbuts tvyll ahalbe, st the end of my words. 

Yet wyl I not ohaungc my apperell nor aray 
Although tbs Franck mm go never so gay . 

Anthony 4 Wood seems to hold Borde in 
?ugh«r tteunation than a perusal of hie writ- 


mgs would j 
witty gad ii 


fling him not only 41 a 
person, 11 hut a 41 noble 


port” Borde himself, however, think* very 
differently of this latter accomp lishment , as 
expressed at the beginning of the seventh 
chapter of his 11 Boke of Knowledge ” : — 

Of noble England, of Irland, and of Wales, 

And also oi Scotland I have told som tales ; 

And of other Ilamlea I have shewed my mynde ; 

He that wyl tnn«»tl the truthe he shall fynd. 

After my conscyence I do wrvte truly, 

Although that many men wy 1 say that I do lye. 
hut for that matter I do not greatly pass, 

But I am as I am, but not as 1 waa. 

And a hero my metr * u ryme dog rrtl 

The eflVcte of the whiche no wyge man wyll depell ; 

For bo wyll take the effeete of tny mynde, 

Although to mak o metro I am Juil Mynde, 

The once popular story-book known aa 
“ The Merry Tales of the Wise Men of 
Gotham," it now quite a thing of the past. 
It has passed away into oblivion, and has be- 
come almost as obsolete as the live mountebank 
and “Merry Andrew" himself; and though 
it is usually attributed to Borde, it is only 
fair to stato that the question of its author- 
ship, like that of the “Iliad" and the 
“ Odyssey," and that of “ Junius* Letters," 
is still a matter of uncertainty. Perhaps one 
hue day sotno hunter after the chance treasures 
of a town or country bookstall will be fortu- 
nate enough to light upon an original copy of 
it ; but at present we regret to say that a 
really ancient copy of it is not to he found in 
the British Museum, and might be advertised 
for among “ Desiderata, or Books wanted to 
Purchase," in “ Notes and Queries," and in 
Mr. Quaritch’s, or Mr. Hotten’s Catalogues, 
for many a long day in vain. If it were to 
turn up, it would bo well worth more than its 
weight in silver, and possibly some biblio- 
maniac would be found to purchase it for its 
weight in gold. Probably, as Mr. Lover 
thinks, like “ Joo Miller's Tales," no two sub- 
sequent issues among the earlier of 

“ The Wise Men of Gotham " were quite alike. 
Mr. Horstield, in his 44 History of Lewes,*** 
and after him Mr. Lower, state that the work 
was written in order to ridicule the proceed- 
ings of Thomas Lord Dacre, the abbot of fisy- 
ham, the priors of Lewes and Miohelham, and 
others, at a meeting held at Gotham, one of 
Lord Daore’s manor-houses, near Pevenssy, 
in the twenty-fourth year of Henry VTTT , for 
the purpose of preventing unauthorised per- 
son* from taking fish within the Maae h , 

It is somewhat curious, adds Mr, Lower, 
that 44 The Merry Tales of the Wise Men of 
Gotham," have been at a later date ascribed 
to the village of Gotham in Kottisitenalun: 
and in an edition of this, published by Mr. J. 
0. HaltiweU,t from a bhap-book printed in 
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tbft pmmmt century, it appears that that gen- 
tiemian at the time wma not aware of the foot 
of Peveneey and its neighbourhood being 
the scene of these jests at the expense of the 
wise men who, 

'Went to se* in a bowl. 

That such, however, is really the case can 
hardly be doubted by anyone who will take 
the trouble to examine and weigh fairly the 
weight of internal evidence, which is all the 
stronger because it if so wholly incidental ; 
and in all probability the introduction of tho 
names of Nottingham and of some other places 
1 in the same locality into the text is nothing 
bat a modern interpolation. 44 Several of the 
stories, n ss Mr. Lower remarks. 44 are iden- 
tical with those still traditionally preserved 
. and handed down in the neighbourhood of 
» Peveneey.** And the allusions to a 44 mayor ’* 
[ and to sea-coast which occur in others in the 
i collection, can scarcely be thought to apply 
{ to the Nottinghamshire village, which, lying 
t as it does near the peaceful and quiet Trent, 
|* five miles from any town or borough, never 
, * can have enjoyed either maritime or municipal 
jj privileges. 

’ Mr. Lower makes the following remarks in 
\ { conclusion on this much vexed question : — 
jt M The seventh tale, which will be found at 
| page eight of Mr. HalliwelTs book, and which 


For we are weak, and easily do slide 

From high to low, scan* witting that wo slide. 

Wherefore I court thee, Death. And still again 
I mind mo of my girlhood's day* in Troy, 

And all our merry party, and the ga me* 

Of catch-ball, and the hide-and-seek thro* lawns , 
And gardens sloping to the stream, and when j 

Ihe hide was easy but the seek was hard. 

Our nurse would oall them roval gardens, us 
Her royal children ; hut 1 knew not then i 

What was this royal, but it s e e ms me now < 

That royalty was only happiness. 

And there were children's games, and by and by i 

Wo were not children ; but tho spring mould come, j 
And still the bays would echo with the shouts , 

And liquid laughter born of lightsome hearts. 

And yet 1 bear the ring of Hector's voice. 

And Hector's laughter drop* upon mine ears ; 

And ytt 1 hear the fall of pattering feet— 

Oh gods, what dn;» * Hut this is foolishness. 

The golden past is gone . the present still 
llated is here— whim loved, a deeper curse. 

The days that wait me may lie golden yet * 

Ob ! speed the loitering hours until again 1 

We meet aa erst, albeit in otbi r lands. * I 

And what there was of idle difference, 

(If aught their was) or little jealousy, 

Or graver charges which those later days 
Would wring from Hector upon him of us 
That brought the bright-ejed rum of our Tn»; — ( 

All aurh shall melt before the sun of love , 

And pardon sweetly asked and lightly given . 

Shall weld the golden chain of onil) 

lint little broken, to be sundered more t 

Never so little. And we'U celebrate 

A bounteous lovedsy that shall never need 1 


jj mokes the Gothamite* attempt to drown an 
V eel an a punishment for its having eaten the 
jj salt- fish with which they had stocked a pond, 
•own* dearly in my opinion to refer to the 
ancient municipal custom which prevailed at 
Pevsniwy, of putting criminal* to death by 
drowning. Added to which, there is no proof, 
nor even the semblance of a proof that Horde 
j wan ever in Nottinghamshire ; and, if he really 
were the author at the 4 Merry Tales/ which 
there seems to be no reason for doubting, it 
may fairly be presumed that his satire wm 

directed against persons nearer to hi* own 
» 

We must, however, content ourselves with 
placing on permanent record this opinion of 
one of tho moot able and competent of local 
r antiquaries, and here take our leave of 44 the 
I First of Merry Andrew*.'' £. Walfoud. 

POLYXENA. 

41 Wmr should 1 ears to live 1 1 that have known 
Tho sweetness of past days, to tittk and sink 
From queen to courteous captivity, 

From this to slavery, by such As* dromes 
That 1 would tit <wotsat«d with my Lt; 

And* sought in other days by suiter kings, 

Would smile upon some kindred slave's request, 

Apl bake his brsati, and sweep hh hut ; sad this 
Bind that the hand was Priam's daughter's hand* 


Renewal. And wt»Tl light!) . gaily thread 
The shadowy poplars In the numerous danc % 

While Pans wakes the mud** of the pipe. j 

And shall I rare to lire ' Nsy, king, lead on— I 

But thou, my mother, thou will yet be here. j 

This withered royal hand that oft has charmed < 

The fever from the brow of stricken child, I 

Will yet be hero, and may be toiling here 
In slavery. The peaceful mother's smile 
Will not be here indeed, but yet not there. 

And thou, my brother youngest bom ; and thou, 
Cassandra, slave where thou west daughter once. 

And others of the wreck my bo abroad, * 

Nor yet safe- haven 'd. Will, we will await 
The coming of >ou all. Than woep no more, 

Weep no morn, mother; would thorn teen of min* 

Could weep thee te a painless death with me *, i 

For ere 1 bow to Death I am fsrwept. I 

Farewell, I m toy sot stay. Lead an, O king 1 1 

Them ihali not And the victim fcroubtamne.'* 4 

e a a a a 

“ Nay sot am free, by Hterem, that 1 may die 
As 1 ham lived, In fr ee d om. X should blush 
To meet my noble kinsmen aa a tines 
There In sweat Hades. And I’ll hide the thrust. 

For now *tf* door to me. Nsy, sot me free, 

And set how Hooter's tistsr knows to die.’ 4 

She stood unhanded, and * quick observe 
Made of the messing sokUevy, and lived 
For one twtof memsut her wild taicUata*. 

But storied agate hot test resolve, and bout 
Hro royal knee hs to ro AteiHes 4 son. 

Than from bar shoulder to bar maiden wrist 
Down-rout her ganoeat, and tho driven snow 
Other pure bosom was uareUed to view. 
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And then her voice wai heard unfaltering : 

** Beo thou my boson— strike. Or, if thou wilt, 
ChooM thou thin throat. I shall not fliocb. Strike 
on/’ 

She ended, and a face of royalty 
Was aeon upturned to heaven , for her eyes 
They could not bide to cast a downward glance, 

And Me the desecrated ahrino beneath 
Whose veil had ne’er before been torn aude 
lor vulgar gaze. And so they could not look. 

Aud though the blade but now waa trembling o'er, 

Yet waa her race not pale, but rose-suffused 
With blushes at the sanctity defiled, 

Aud rosy from the forehead to the neck. 

But lo ' her virgin bosom could not blush, 

Thuv was no shame, and there no modesty ; 

It hud not teamed to lose its innocence. 

Unschooled to know that this is pure, and that 
Impure , and all unconscious roso anil foil 
The breathing marble as a child in sleep. 

Not Heracles with madness in his blood, 

Not the fell Furies a ith the serpent locks, 

Not the hound Cerberus, nor stock nor stonn 
Would \ e* unmoved the wondrous spectacle 
But has not their Achilles asked her life * 

And a lie's Achilles' son, to dsrc refuse 9 
And so her life-blood flow* • but, as slit* fulls, 

Even with Death's dt wj cirrlet on her bro* , 

Her peerless chastity bethinks itself, 

And, Death’s work done, she folds her mantle 
round, 

And careful -shrouded sinks unto the earth, 

Hmiling to leave unstained her maiden fame. 

- c. c c. 

THE PRIEST S TALK/ 

• ___ 

I was on n walking tour in the Tyrol. My 
companion knocked up at Che village of Zell, 
in the Zillerthal, and an wo had not much 
time to spare, I loft him to recruit himself 
while I went alono to see the waterfall at 
Krimml. I was climbing tho steep track 
which leads out of the vulloy, and groaning a 
little under tho weight of my knapsack, on I 
stepped from one of the boughs of which the 
path is oomposed to another, when an old 
woman hailed me, and offered to relieve me of 
my burden. She waa a strong and hearty 
odd creature, though bent almost double from 
a long life of porterage. My knapsack was 
soon transferred to the basket on her back, 
and while I went on twice as nimbly as before, 
the weight did not affect her visibly. I had 
full leisure to observe the gfand sc en ery of the 
glen, which she did not seem to notice. When 

•JUri ft abouhltw thought ttttt tho hinge <m which this 
•levy turn* Is no great s departure from the usual habile of 
pmsin the Church of Ifone m to be iupossftda I wish 
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I stepped on a jutting stone by the roadside 
and peered over the precipitous side of the 
ravine to tho torrent dashing and breaking 
some hundreds of feet below, I was not sorry 
to have my back and shoulders free from 
a weight that would have made craning 
perilous. 

As we rose higher, the fir-woods grew more 
gloomy, tho sides more abrupt, the roar 
of the torrent more awful. We suddenly 
turned a corner, and I almost started at the 
scene it opened. On the right the bank had 
been hollowed out, so that a man might have 
lurked there without chance of being observed 
till it was too late. In front and behind you 
saw nothing but the lonely path winding 
painfully through the sombre forest ; and on 
the loft a gap in the trees disclosed a slide like 
the track -f an avalanche going straight and 
sheer to tho raging waters. The place had a 
fearful look ; one could not help imagining 
tales of horror. Heaven help the unsuspecting 
passenger who met danger Lore ! Still there 
was a strange fascination in the sight and 
thought, and 1 could not help taking a long and 
oarnest gaze. My old woman noticed it, and 
began nodding her head significantly from one 
side of tho path to the other. " Ay, ay, ,f she 
muttered, “ that's a fall, sure enough. Ay, 
ay.** 

“ Was it an avalanche ? ” I asked. 

She laughed feebly, and wagged her heed 
again. 

“ An avalanche, gracious gentleman, ay, 
ay, perhaps it was an avalanche. No, no, it 
was no avalanche, though you may well look. 
And the hank hollowed out so well just behind 
the corner, and the tree just above which one 
oould slip behind so easily if he was not alone ! 
Ay, and where's the rock that stood there t ” 

This speech was uttered with such strange 
gestures that I feared the good old lady was 
wandering in her mind. The look of Hie 
place evidently affected her, and I was not 
sorry to move on a little briskly. She trudged 
after me, but still continued her muttarings. 
I oould hear broken phrases, such as, ** It’s 
in Hie stream now, you can tell it from all the 
rest of them ; the thunder it made, sad the 
crash ; but you beard his cry above ifr— down 
in the valley, pptra the pastures, I heard it 11 

My curiosity was roused, and I questioned 
the old woman ; but nothing was to he got 
from her directly. She parried my leading 
questions with a skill that surprised me, and 
all tho time she pretended to an ignorance 
which contrasted oddly with her former mut- 
tering!. So I turned Hie conversation, or 
rather I allowed her to turn it. 

“ That's my village," rim remarked, as jre 
pa ssed a few straggling houssa at a great 
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height- u That's my house,” pointing to the 
dmnwt end most desolate among them. 

“ "What is your husband f ” 

“ Oh, he's dead this many a year." 

41 Any children ? ” 

41 Ay,” she said, stopping short, 41 as fine a 
lad as any in the country. He's to be married ; 
next week to the prettiest girl in Zell.” i 

I congratulated her, and resolved to add a 
small sum to her hire for the young couple. j 
“Ay,” she repeated, 44 the prettiest girl in 
Zell. She wouldn't have the woodcutter. I 
saw him stamp and swear when ho mot them 
together. A bad lot, a bad lot. But they're 
to be married next week, and he can't pre- 
vent it.” 

The prospect of her son's marriage filled the ; 
old lady with such pleasant thoughts that she * 
■ang the rest of the way. When she took 
leave of me 1 gave her a trifle for the bridal 
pair, and she shook my hand so warmly that 
I felt 1 had made a friend. I carried my 
knapsack into the great chamber of the small 
inn at Gerlos with a light heart, and forgot 
my fatigue and the small chance of accom- j 
modataon before me in the joy I had caused, j 
1 was soon reminded of tho smallness of the 
house by the embarrassed looks of the Kell- 
natron. She asked me if 1 wanted to sloop 
these, and on my answering that I did, she 
kept silence. Then it came out that there 
was only one bedroom in the house, and ono 
of the beds in it (there wore four of them) was 
already occupied. Did tho Kellnerinn know 
the person who occupied it? Vos, she knew 
him perfectly, he was the priest of Zell. But 
then she looked still more embarrassed, im- 
plying that she did not know me. I might be 
willing to sleep in the same room with tho 
priest, but would he be willing to sleep with 
me? I might accept her assurance of his 
respectability, but who would assure him of 
mine? 

This knotty point was settled by the pro- 
duction of my passport. I believe the neat 
leather case sad the gilt lettering had more 
effect on the landlord and waitress than the , 
arms end signature, which were not so care* » 
fully scrutinised. While I was at my supper ! 
my future companion came in, and hearing t 
that we were to share the bed-room, asked 
leave to share my table. j 

Of course the conv er s atio n turned on the 
read 1 had taken that day. The priest knew 
it well. Borne of his duties led hue that way 
almost every week. He was a good walker, 
th a nks to constant exercise; and tbs trunks of 
t re s s which had wearied me m eerily, were as 
femUiar to him as his own stairoaee Yet ha 
onU net my that he liked the road. It waa 
of he directed Iff, 
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for the stations of the cross were painted at 
intervals ; but ever since that fearfbl mur- 

44 What murder ? ” I exclaimed. 

“ You do not know the story P” he asked. 
44 1 thought no one could pass without hearing 
of it. Did not you notice a sharp turn in the 
path ” 

“ With a hollow plaoe, and a slide down to 
the water like the track of an avalanche ? ” 
said I, interrupting him. 

“Yes; 1 see that you arc on tho track. 
That is the place. There was the foulest 
murder committed at that spot ! — the foulest 
I ever knew or heard toll of in tho whole 
country ! ” 

The priest needed little pressing to repeat it. 
“ You will wonder at my being ablo to toll 
you,” ho began, “ for such tales generally 
come to us through the confessional. Secrets 
told us there are inviolable ; wo cannot dare 
to repeat them." * 

“ Then this was not confessed to you ? ” I 
asked, with some slight disappointment; for 
if the priest had heard the story secondhand, 
1 could not count on its accuracy. I had 
hoped that he would reveal some of the 
“ secrets of the prison-house.” Ono hears so 
many fearful talcs, told with such exaggera- 
tion, that one becomes sceptical or indifferent 
One such story from tho lipe o! tho priest who 
has received it from the lips of the tnmin*l, 
would outweigh all tho added horrors of the 
newspaper reporter. 

But the priest reassured me. 

“ This was c<*afe«ood to me ; it came to me 
under the seal of confession, and that seal 
shall not be violated. If the ministers of 
justice had suspected that such a confession 
was made to me, and had asked mo about it, 
1 could not have betrayed the culprit. Such 
a case has never been known amongst us. 
Crimes have been committed, —we have 
known the criminals, and we have asset them 
living in impunity ! It wee the will of God 
that this man should not escape. ” 

44 Some one had seen him ? ” 
u Not a living eye.” 

“ He told it to some one beside you t ” 
u To no living soul.” 

14 Then how waa he de t ested t ” 

44 It pleased God to m a k e me the humble 
instrument of Hie ve ng ea nc e. It is no viola- 
tion of the seal of confession to teU you that 
this man earn# to me. Many who were in 
the church and eaw me will tdl yon that, in 
the middle el hie tale, I feinted from honor. 
What did thie prove? We are subject to the 
same wvlrnsmss as other mortals. The eon- 
fsmional ie sometimes doss and hat; I id* 
coveted In a moment, and no help was n ee ded. ” 





THE PRIEST’S TALE. 


44 Bui I suppose that some one had observed 
you and come to listen P " 

44 Pray spare me suoh unchristian surmises. 
Bid not I tell you (hat no one heard P that I 
had recovered before any one called attention ? 
It was not by such means that the murderer | 
was brought to justice.” 

My patienoo began to fail me. The worthy 
priest noticed it, and tantalised me no longer. j 
44 Your questions only hinder my story ; do 
not interrupt me, and you shall hear every- j 
thing. The daughter of one of the innkeepers 
at Zell was betrothed to a young man in the 
village you passed on yonr way hither. They 
wore to have been married in a week when 
the young man disappeared. No one had 
eeon him go from the village ; nr. trace of 
him was found anywhere. His mother, a 
widow, searched all the woods, went to all the 
places round, asked, hunted, brooded day and 
night, and £t last got distracted. No ono was 
suspected of having made away with him ; . 
the girl h<id no other lover, as far as she or ' 
the rent of the world knew ; the young man ( 
had no enemies. All that remained was a 
mysterious disappearance, a girl’s hope , 
blighted, a mother driven to dospair. You ' 
are going to interrupt me ; let me beg you 1 
to reserve your questions. | 

44 Some time after, a man of this place, who 
was occupied as a woodcutter on the pass, ' 
came to confess to mo. 1 do not tell you * 
what he said ; I will not breathe a hint about 
it Suffice it that at one point of his story I 
was so overcome with horror, or by the hoot 
of the confessional, that I was unoonecious for 
a moment, and when I reoorvored I made a 
firm resolve that the wretch should be brought j 
to justioe. , 

44 He was lingering about the church when 
I came out, and I signed to him that I wanted 
to speak with him. There was an uncom- 
fortable look in his face as he approached me ; 
he ecrutinieed me out of the corners of his 
eyes to see what I wanted. But I reassured 
him at once ; I made no allusion to what he 
had told mo. 4 My son,' I said, 4 1 am walk- ! 
ing over the Oerloe, and if you are going that 
way I shall be glad of your company. The 
read is lonely and gloomy, and there are 
strange wild people who do not regard even 
the messenger of Heaven. Not that I fear 
aught for myself; but what would beoome of 
my poos flock if 1 was taken from them? 
You, my eon, 1 know, may be trusted.' 

IgPe was flattered at my confidence, but 
star he tried to get off. After one or two 
esttuass, which I overruled, he contented to 
•ooMttMnrr me. k 

M You know the road which we (ra ven ed, 
do we began to mount, and the way beeeae 


lonely, I pointed to a crucifix on one of the 
trees, and reminded him that we were Still 
under the protection of our Master. ‘Who 
could commit a crime even here,' I asked, 

4 with that eye upon him ? He might think 
himself safe from all observation, but would 
he really be unnoticed ? ’ My suggestions 
had some effect on the criminal. He got un- 
easy, flagged in his walking, shifted from one 
side of the path to tho other, and at last, as 
we came near the spot itself, he implored me 
for mercy. 

44 1 Mercy P ' I asked, with surprise in my 
voioe. 4 Do you meditate a crime ? Had you 
any thought of using this lonely road to slay 
me P ’ You will think that I was rash in 
making these allusions to the possibility of 
his committing a fresh crime, but I knew my 
man, and i^rpiety was not one of his failings. 

44 4 Father,’ he said, 4 you know my guilt.' 

44 4 1 know your guilt ! ' exclaimed I ; 

4 God knows it, I do ^ot,' 

44 4 Did not you hear my confession P * 

44 4 Your confession was made to God, not to 
the priest. I o&nnot dare to speak of it, even 
to you. If you want me to show mercy, you 
must tell me the cause for which I am to 
show it.' 

41 And so he did. He told me the whole 
story. He had been jealous of the young 
man, and had sworn to put him out of the 
way ; but he had kept his fadings secret, and 
had only betrayod them once by a alight gee* 
ture. The result was that no onn suspected 
him ; the young man took no precautions 
against him ; and he was able to plot in 
safety. As hs was far weaker than his rival, 
he would have had no chanoe in open fight. 
Even if ho had surprised him in a lonely peart 
of the road, his success would have been 
doubtful. Accordingly he hollowed out Hie 
lurking-place you saw, and on the other side 
of the road ho loosened a large rook, so that it 
might give way with a slight push. He then 
lurked for days iu his secret nook, dipping 
hack behind a tree which grew above it when- 
ever he heard footsteps. It often struck him 
when strangers passed, that if one of them 
stood on the rock he had loosened hie revenge 
would be baulked, and he would have ooaa- 
mitfced murder without an object. But (has 
never turned him from his purpose. Some 
days his victim oema up with friends, and the 
villain dunk out of the way ; onoe he mm 
with his betrothed, and you can gates the 
fadings of the lurking wretdu At last the 
day came when he was alone. He wee gay 
and light-hearted, stepping quickly along* 
As he turned the corner hie rival rushed out 
against him. The poor young fdlow suspected 
nothing; did ant guard against the stock of 


their meeting ; did not cry or straggle. One 

K b, too slight to be meditated, and he reeled ; 

he sprang lightly on the rock to recover 
his balance. The murderer had counted on 
this; the rock yielded to the spring, and went 
crashing with the victim. 

€ * Here I checked the wretch in his recital. 

I was almost feinting again. The thought of 
such a feaxfial death was too much for me. ( 
Bat I nerved myself, and inquired further. 

* Bid the man scream as he fell f ’ 1 Once,* 

was the reply, * but that one scream was tor- 1 
rihLs.* * 

“ By this time we had stopped at the place, | 
and I marked the track which the rock had 
made in its descent. There, in the bed of the 
stream, he pointed it out to me ; an enormous 
mass against which the water rushed with all 
its violence, as though it wished to heave it 
out on the bank, and show the human body 
that lay crushed below. With the sight of 
this place all my courage revived. ‘ You have 
told your tale to God, 1 I said, * and to man. 
If it is not true, God knew that you wore de- 
ceiving Him, but how shall man know ? Will 
you swear it to me P * I made him swear the 
truth of it, and then — I said nothing more ou 
the subject. 

“ We finished our walk and returned toge- 
ther. As soon as 1 had seen him safe at 
home, I set a man to watch him, and went 
straight to the polioe- station, where 1 repeated 
every word of his story.* 1 ( 

14 And the seal of confession Y ” 

44 It was preserved inviolate. I never told 
any one what I had heard there. The mao 
himself confided his crime to mo. If he con- 
nected my sacred office with myself, what is 
plainer than that he was blinded in order that 
ha might not escape his punishment Y ” 

44 And was nothing said about it Y Bid 
not your superiors question yon ? " 

44 My answers were quite satisfactory. 
Every one said that I had done wisely, and I , 
had the melancholy satisfaction of attending 
the murderer on his last journey. Remember 
his crime and the misery be had cansed, and 
you cannot think that I was wrong. The 
penalty ha suffered was for the man ha killed ; i 
he suffered nothing for the grief he had caused j 
the survivors. Think of the young girl whose 
hopes wars blighted,— of the old mother driven 
to despair! To this day she goes about re- 
peating that she saw the woodcutter's threaten- 
ing gestur e, that she heard her son's dying 
soteam. And then she will tell you that her 
eon is to be married next week te the prettiest 
ffcdin ZelL Which do you pity moat!" 

"I pity you moat of all*” I replied; end 
the priest did not un der st and me. 


« (0*M a Woat, APO ttwiefr. 


UP THE VALLEY OF THE ONEY. 

Tux Oney is a pleasant Shropshire stream, 
in great repute for its grayling and trout, and 
takes its rise from several sources among the 
hills of the mining district of Shelve, behind the 
mountain range of the Stiperstones. It comes 
sparkling along down the beautiful park of 
Linley, — if it does not help to make the lake 
in front of Linley Hall, it winds very grace- 
fully and playfully round the edge of it, —and 
then flows from the park in a line almost 
parallel with the avenue by which it is ap- 
proached. Hera it had once an extensive 
Roman villa on its banks, part of the remains 
of which have boon brought to light by a 
most excellent friend, the Rev. T. F. More, of 
Linley Hall. Thenco tho stream makes a 
sweep towards the south-east, winds round 
the southern foot of the Ixmgmynd, through 
riowden Woods, and down the beautiful 
valley of Onibury, until it loses itself* in the 
Teroe at Brumfield. 

So far we have been following tho stream 
of the river downwards ; lot us now retrace a 
small portion of tho grouud through which it 
has flowed, and which forms one of the most 
pleasant and interesting drives or rides of 
this beautiful and interesting district. We 
are at tho llromfiold station (tho first from 
Ludlow), but we turn along the high road, 
cross the Oney by Bromfield Bridge, and take 
tho rood up the western side of the stream. 
Railways are things to bo avoided in country 
rambles. The first part of our way, which 
lies through pleasant meadows and fields, and 
between hedge- rows such as Shropshire boasts, 
presents uneven but open country to the view, 
bounded behind us on the left by Bringewood, 
and to tho right by tho less elevated hills of 
Stanton lacy. At Onibury it crosses, first 
the river, and afterwards the railway, and 
brings us in face of the prettily -situated gar- 
den and vicarage of one of the oldest of old 
friends, the Rev. J. J. Hodges. If we take the 
road to the left, we pass in succession the vi- 
carage of another valued friend, the Rev. J. B. 
La Touche, of Stokeesy, the interesting rain of 
Btokesay Castle, and the Graven Arms, a 
celebrated old posting-house, where there is at 
p ra ee n t a railway station. But the features 
of the landscape have now entirely changed. 

Behind the village of Onibury the ground 
gradually takes the form of a hill, which con- 
tinues rising towards the north, until it ter- 
mi nates in a bold, abrupt brow, just stove 
the Graven Arms, the aids towards the vtwsy 
covered almost entirely with thick pls nt a t fen. 
The northern— Jhai is, tho highest and st ee p est 
end— is crowned by the very extensive and 
boldly defined entrenchments of an mm m * 
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work. The bill on the other side of the 
f rises similarly towards the north, but 
urns off westwardly, presenting to the north- 
ward a rather bold escarpment, which is called 
the Yep, or . View-edge, which, however 
spelt, is still pronounced the same, view . 
Along the bottom of this valley the liver 
Oney flows in its very tortuous course. The 
Yeo Edge is also crowned by entrenchments, 
and these two posts seem to have been raised 
to protect the road where it entered the valley, 
a branch from the old Roman road near 
Stretford Bridge, made perhaps wheu that 
Toad hail already become insecure in its course 
toward Wigmoro. But the history of these , 
camps is now only subjoct of popular legend, 
which tells us that in remote ogee they were the ; 
residences of two giants, who kept their joint f 
treasure deep buried under the moat of Stoke- 
f»ay Castle. When the one wanted to visit 
it, he mud** his desire known to his companion 


profusion. From the Castle let us ecraznble 
up through Stoke Wood, which covers the aide 
of the opposite hill, where we shall find the 
rare Aetranita major . On the way we 
meet with a great variety of orchises. The 
Aetirantia carpets the ground in severs! jf Koes 
near the top of the wood, and is a singular 
plant in its appearance and growth. T4* 
florets are set in an umbel at the top of tifo 
flower-stalk, surrounded by an involucrum, 
looking like a piece of paper crimped up and 
fixed to the stalk. This is said to be the 
only spot in England where the Astrantia 
major is found wild. We may also meet in 
tho meadows below with another curiosity, 
the Polygonum civiparum , the flower-stalks of 
which, in wet seasons, bear small bulbs, in- 
stead of its usual bright pink, sweet-scented 
blossoms. Wheu the seed would ripen, these 
bulbs fall off and root quickly among the turf. 
Just above the Craven Arms is Sibdon Castle, 


ou the opposite side of the valley, who tossed ( tho residence of F. Baxter, Esq., with some 
the key over to him. One day, through an remains of the ancient building from which < 
accidental slip of tho giant's arm in the act it is uamed ; and beyond it a footpath leads > 

of throwing it, ^ho key dropped half-way and over Sibdon Common to the pretty little l 

fell into the moat itself, where it has been ( volley of Hope Say, and the quaint little • 

searched for in vain ever since, and there the ( mountain called the Wart Hill. On Sibdon 

treasures still remain buriod, until the for- j Common tho asphodel grows plentifully, with 
tunate finder of the key shall make his ap- a undo w, and many other rare plants. 1 

( pearance. Many a hard and diligent search j But we must not leave Stokesay Castle 
has been made in comparatively recent times ; itself, an interesting building, which remains , 
by natives who were greedy of tho expected as an almost solitary example of this particular \ 
lucre, but all to no purpose ! style of early mediseval family mansion. The* 

, The country over which we are rambling is ; castle was the creation of feudalism — the fbr- 
full of interest for the botanist and the titled manor, or court, was a much older 1 
naturalist, especially for the former, as it J creation, modified by it and through many 
presents many plants of groat rarity or beauty. ( circumstances, which it is not difficult to ixna- 
On Norton Camp is found the toothwort gine. Very few pure examples of the latter 
j (Lttihrm tgua maria), a pale aickly-looking have remained down to our time. Our large 
I plant, white and half transparent, as though old country mansions belong nearly all to a 
I made of wax. In this locality, where it , much later date. In primitive Anglo-Saxon 
grows to the largest size, it rises with stout times, the residence of a chieftain— -that is, of 
i stems, from eighteen inches to two feet in i the head of a family of freemen--oonsieted 
. height, and, among the masses of dead wood , almost solely of one large room, built of tim- 
I half covered with moss and fern, its dusters ber, which they called a heal, the hall, and in 
of pink foxglove-shaped flowers look almost which the family lived its in-door life, and a 
pretty. However, it is chiefly remarkable part of it slept there. Attached to it, and 
for its rarity and curiosity, for it appears as around it, wars raised smaller cabins or oham- 
parasitieal on the roots of the hasal, though bers, called in Anglo-Saxon burht, or bowers, 
some doubt has been oast upon this subject for particular sleeping- rooms, for the more pri- 
About Stokesay Pestle we find some splendid vote life efthe female part of the household, and 
examples of the Myrrha odorata, or sweet far some other purposes. The hall and bowers 
riody, a haadsoma umbelliferous plant, with were included in a space of ground to which 
graceful foathery leaves. As this was a herb they gave the name of frartf, or yard* derived, 
much used to former days in oooksry, as well it is belie ved^ from the verb gyrdan, to gird or 
es for soento, 4c., the situation in which it enclose, as it was surrounded, or girded, by a 
is found would lead to the suspicion that it bank, on the top of which were palings, ora 
may net have been a native here, but that it hedge. This raised indosuxe Whs celled the 
had origfoatod tom the Oastfagudens, though «""#» or wall, for it wee snip at a later time 
it would not he easy to dislodge it now, for it that the wall was built of stone, and amah 
has settled to the moat* and grows there in later that brick was need for that purpose: 
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Oar modern country oottige is a oepy, of 
mm an a small seals, of the mansion of the 
Anglo-Baxon chieftain, and if the only re- 
mains of the cottager's residence were reduced 
to the hank and ditch which had surrounded 
the garden, we should hues a diminutive 
example of those earthworks which formed the 
wall or walls of the dwelling-place of the 
Saxon chieftain, and which now pussle eager 
antiquaries, and give rise to dreams of Celtic 
kings and prehistoric peoples belonging to 
wry mythic ages. The extent and position 
of these mansions were no doubt regulated by 
the peculiar circumstances of the locality and 
of its lord, and 1 have often thought that those 
fine and interesting mtrenchments near Clan, ? 
now known by the name of the Bury Ditches, j 
are the remains of the stronghold of aomo j 
great and powerful Anglo-Saxon chieftain of 1 
tike earlier ages of Saxon power on this 1 
border. Even our own Norton Gamp, lor all f 
we know, may represent merely the inclosed 
pcorrrf or yard of some lord of this district, 
long before Stokeesy was thought of. 

It is probable that in the later period of the 
Anglo-Saxon monarchy, the buildings of a 
chieftain's house were lees scattered in the 
yard, and the mansion had become more , 
compact, and perhmpe stone began, in some 
cases, to be need instead of timber. The 
Normans brought in the feudal castle, but the 
castto belonged properly only to the greater feu- 
datory ; it was a military establishment. The 
feudal tenants continued to dwell in the same 
eld halls, inclosed in the same yards, which 
had been held by their Saxon prede ce ss o r s , 
except that they substituted for the latter 
weed tike Latin name curio in a Frenchified 
for m , and called it a court. As feudalism 
brought in entirely new relations, and a new 
sort of law between the chieftain and his 
peasantry and retainers, the forms of which 
were in great part exercised in the yard 
of the mansion, the people who were subject 
to it began to look upon the court as the more 
important part of the house, and foil into the 
habit of giving it to the house itself. Henoe, 
when we speak of Button Court and Downton 
Hall, we only use two forms of s xpr sas io a 
derived, o ns from the sentiment of Anglo- 
Norman so ci ety, the other from these of the 
Anglo-8exoi!»~~far the mum thing. No doubt 
many an Anglo-Saxon lan d hol der gave op his 
hall and ancestral lands to recover them in the 
quality of a feudal t enan t j and it is probable 
that frtffi irgT gained mi sooner 

anseng this tfr vft of soeisty t hee among their 
Superior*. It «* pr o b e b i s, too, that the eubsti* 
hatfop of stone for wood hi the building of theee 
mansions took plaos very gradually during tbs 
smfim Jfanaan period, for they warn under 


the powerful protection of their superior 
barons. But in the confusion and troubles I 
which soon followed the establishment of I 
feudalism in England, no man's house was 1 
permanently safe, and he waa obliged to make 
himself strong enough to resist sudden attacks, 
aud to hold himself always in readiness for 
them. Be was then obliged to abandon 
timber, and build everything of solid stone ; 
the old Anglo-Saxon's wmll of earth became 
a wall of stone, and the ditch made by 
raising np the earth of the former was changed 
into a broad moat. It waa under these 
circumstances that the fashion for build- 
ing manor-houses like Stokeeay arose. 

The first that we know of this valley of the 
Oney is that, when the Normans came into 
theee parts, the manor of Stoke, and great 
part of the adjoining manor of Aldon, were 
held by an Anglo-Saxon freeman named 
JKldrod, and that after that event, in the par- 
tition of theee border lands among the Con- 
queror's groat feudatories, it was included in 
the share of tKo powerful Walter de Lacy. 
From the account of it given in the Domes- 
day Survey, it appears to have been a very rich 
and flourishing agricultural district. Perhaps 
uEldred continued to live in his own old 
Anglo-Saxon manor-house; or, if he really 
was driven away, and there appears no reason 
why, his successor established himself in it. 
Thirty years after the date of Domesday, the 
Lacys enfeoffed it to a family of the name of 
Say, who remained its leads till after the 
middle of the thirteenth century, nearly two 
centuries, and were a family of great import- 
ance in Shropshire. From them it took its 
name of Stoke Say, and from the way in 
which their names were ooupted with it in old 
records, we can hardly doubt that they had a 
mansion here. At the time last mentioned, 
Stokeeay pi ssed from the Says to the family 
of Vernon, and about the year 1261, this 
manor was again transferred to Laurence de 
Ludlow, the heed of a family of wealth and 
importance, which no doubt took its rise as 
well as name from that town. In the struggle 
between the crown and feudalism, cos of the 
first things in which the king asserted the 
right to interfere was the erection of seethe* 
Tb build e castle within his dominions wee, in 
feet, an act of defiance towards the tram, 
and acoesdingly ft waa forbidden to tortHf 
without the king's p erm is sion, which coat 
money as well as trouble to obtain. On the 
other bend, society wee in that elate that »0 
man could be too strongly p re fect a d by M 
forma, and if a man merely put ba fe la m a nfe 
on his house without the previous U t mm 
acme enemy aright lay an information against 
him, and say he had built o oastia, «nd tife 
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IHii^jiwn might yiait him in person with 
f panjpimant, as well as order it to be taken and 
thrc ndown. These licenses, therefore, became 
udispensablvand from the enrolment of them 
in the Court of® xchequer, we obtain knowledge 
of the date of erection of many English man- 
sions daring this early period. We thus learn 
that in the year 1284, that is, about three years 
after he came into possession of the property, 
Laurence de Ludlow obtained the king’s 
license “ to fortify with a wall of stone and 
lime and embattle (muro de petra et calm 
JfriHar* et kemellart) his mansion at Stoke 
Say, in the oonnty of Salop.” A careful 
examination of the architecture will leave no 
doubt in our mind that we have in Stoke- 
say Castle the mansion built by Laurence 
de Ludlow, in 1284, of course with some 
alterations. 

Let us now approach. We pass through 
a gateway-house of timber into die court, and 
before us stands Laurence de Ludlow's hall. 
This gateway-housS is an extremely interest- 
ing building of timbex, of two storeys, the 
upper one projecting over the other, and the 
principal parts adorned with grotesque carv- 
ings of rather remarkable character. It is 
considered to be the work of the Elizabethan 
period. The court is about a hundred and 
thirty feet long and about seventy foot wide, 
and is surrounded by a rather low wall, and 
by a moat about twenty- two foot broad. Tho 
house oosupios the western, or longer side. 
Of this, tho principal portion forms the hall, a 
fine lofty room, fifty -one feet long by thirty- 
ono wide, with a very strong timber roof rest- 
ing on stone oorbela. It was lighted by four 
Urge windows on each side, those on the west 
looking over the moat; and appears to have 
been warmed by a fire, supported ih a brazier, 
in the middle of the floor. Adjoining to the 
north end of tho hall aro a series of rooms, 
approached from the interior, which form a 
sort of tower, with an upper storey overhang- 
ing the moat. These rooms, which are very 
interesting in their character, appear to have 
bean the private apartments in which the 
fondly usually lived. A part, at least, of 
these buildings are less ancient than the ori- 
ginal house. At the other extremity are 
rooms which appear to have oonsisted in a 
groat measure of offices attached to the user 
of the hell; and joining to these, and forming 
the leathern extremity of this body of build- 
inge, rises a massive tower, the base of which 
forms an irregular polygon of twelve sides and 
about thirty foot in diameter, to the height irf 
above fifty foci This tower is divided into 
throe stories, with every precaution for ca- 
roling ae fetch strength as possible, aad at 
m arose time as sum internal osatenisneo 


and comfort as was consistent with it It was, 
in foot, the stronghold of the mansion, and its 
main floor, on the second storey, was approached 
by an aaoending passage, covered, and having 
a break with a draw-bridge. This towee ap- 
pears to have been of the same age as the 2&11, 

I and to have been part of the originM woik of 
Laurence de Ludlow. A narrow stone-stair- 
case, in the thickness of the wall, leads titan 
; the lower storey to the roof, which, it is hardly 
necessary to say, is embattled. It was here, no 
doubt, that the sentinel of old kept his watchful 
eye on the beautifrd scenery around. To the 
| south his view ranged down the valley of the 
Onsy , over Onibury and over Bromflald, and to 
! the neighbourhood of Ludlow, embracing the 
wooded line of Bringewood. To the west and 
east it soanned the rich valley in which he 
stood, bounded on one rids by the thickly- 
wooded slopes of Stoke, and on the other by 
the more abrupt, but no less wooded, hill of 
Norton. To the northward, the view was 
equally rich, and was bounded in the distance 
by the mountainous heights of the Longmynd. 

Then were two other adjuncts to the old 
mansion which must not be forgotten. One 
of these was a large circular dove-house, out- 
side the court, which is believed to have been 
coeval with the oldest parts of the existing 
mansion, that is, of the time of Laur^noe de 
Ludlow, its founder, hut it was takas down 
many years ago. The other was a deep well, 
within the court, whioh stall remains; but an 
ancient cover, or roof, supported on thick oak 
timbers worked into trefoil arches, which for- 
merly stood over it, has disappeared 'Within 
the last half century. The moat, on the 
northern side of the court, separates the old 
mansion of Stokesay from the churchyard. 

At the close of the fifteenth century, the 
manor of Stokesay passed, through marriage, 
from the Ludlows to the Vernons, whose 
head mansion of Haddon Hall, in Derbyshire, 
remains as fine an example of the groat man- 
sion of a later period and style, as Stokesay 
of the thirteenth century. From this fomily 
it passed to the Cravens, and it is now the 
property of the Earl of Craven. During the 
seventeenth century it was underlet to the 
Baldwins, one of whom held it as a small 
garrison for the king, but it surrendered to 
tte Parliamentarians in 1046, and a severe 
dtfoat inflicted on the Boyalists in a small 
action in the immediate neighbourhood, eon- 
firmed them in possession. 

Phan Stokesay and Craven Anna the coun- 
try opens out into beautiful rides and drives 
on e very side ; but, inviting as it is, me must 
venture no forther into Oorte Dale, except 
to ret urn by the road from Diddtobuiy to 
Ludlow. Thomas Waxonr. * 
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HEYER COURT. 
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GHAPTXR XYtn. XV WHICH WILL 8XB8 HIGH 
UFX. 

W I800UNT NANT- 
WIOH via a peer 
of quite a modem 
type. He affected 
an indifference to 
rank, but yet in hit 
manner there wae 
an indolent hauteur 
which oontradioted 
hie affectation ae 
plainly ae though he 
had worn hie ooronet and robe* in everyday 
life. He waa a man at taste and refinement ; 
and the elegance of life at Drupton wae famous. 
Rich, young, and unmarried, his society was 
courted for himself and its advantages, but 
Lord Nantwich acknowledged to himself no 
object in life. 

He had a hearty contempt for a mere 
44 swell,*' and a ready disgust for ignorance 
or ugliness ; but higher them this was above 
hie head. The consequence was, that he was 
a pleasant hoot ho those whose characters were 
in harmony with his cultivated senses. He 
Was not a man who, from a fooling of neigh- 
bourly duty, would have asked Will to spend 
a week at Dxopfcm, and in truth Will owed 
tins invitation to his mother, who, with him- 
self and his sister Ethel, made “home" at 
Dxupton* Lady Nantwich had insisted upon 
this civility being shown to Will. She was 
the high pri setses of the county society, and 
the Era nkland s were of the front rank of the 
aguixearohy. And Lady Nantwich bestowed 
the whole of her intellect upon the manage- 
ment of the county society, In her view 
of it no one waa duly admitted until she 
had viM hk passports, She was the great 
powe r, and without her recognition no 1 eeeer 
power a would be in a position to make treatise 
or alliance** The Etnahlanfls had always the 
Jtlvilag. at dco| rail and aarrioo to hat am 
mgabm at JtiqgmU and lard* of Bmt Bo 

few*, m mm mu «kouid w 

Mwd. »wt wwrnitinfly ho lad bam urntod by 

ImdiawMa. art rt w nnrhm isly—Uo oonld 
art bo torwnto.ii. brt with no onaool 
SMI oh ort d oo oo yt 

bat it m o 


triumph of which he folt proud. He wanted 
to get all the enjoyment he could out of hii 
wealth, and perhaps this wae the way. He 
didn't know. It would he a fine thing do 
shoot the Dxopfcm ooverts as the guest of 
Lord Nantwich, but he would be very glad 
when the visit ‘was over. It would be more 
pleasant still to meet Lucy Dustman there* 
and use his influence over her to his own ad- 
vantage. He was not afraid of Lucy aahs 
was of Nantwich, and if he were to many her 
he felt he would have thrown nothing away; 
her beauty, her social position, wave so much 
more gain ; and then she was an only child* 

But sinoe all this had, passed through his 
mind he had seen Clara and had kiuiai hsr. 
More than this, die had consented to mail 
him clandestinely, and Will, whom wealth had 
made more than the slave of his psasioiu^ frit 
all the intoxicating delight of this faonTiarfty 
with a girl of Clara's grace and beauty* He 
had no intention, however, of marrying (Ban, 
and for from neglecting his visit to Dxopton, 
his s m o o sas with her made him only the 
more anxious to go, for he wouUFHe a for 
greater man in her eyse when he oould ksd 
of such noble friends. 

Yet Will looked very 01-at-ease as he on* 
tered the drawing-room at Dwfhahnntan 
sustained evening drees Lady NaaMafc 
gave him her hand with a fow o w ulm* 
words of welcome, sDently resolvasgthatfoar 
was an irreclaimable “ foi" Lady Duuam 
ha knew, and Lucy. Nantwich famafod 
him to his sister, Lady Ethel NMe*. whm 
mads him a most frigid bow, and than to thw 
Bishop of Waltham, who s ho ok Hands with 
him «a a most frisndly and lonramg 

The dinner-pearty was small and onSMfr 
turn genmah WiU ast at Lady NantneaTa 
left, b et we en her and Lucy. TTfiimwysdhw 
airveral timas during dinner by amttteh 
low, onnMsntfol tons in hfotnasAsawMlih 


a*pthsr peroaryad this, and>n*h ffogge' 
ncovinuhr. for Nantwhlh man thashnlhandl 
aHs had ohoaen for Lucy. NxMMgtufr* whfohm 
ab* « art to Btowt, l*Of ton tei 
ipto dto «nwl tt»M '’to 


xtbrttete* 




out of their ephere, sad was entirely dead to 
their world. Bat Lucy's answer* betrayed 
ao extraordinary concern, sad Lady Bunman, 
for her own part, would not be umpired to 
aoqmesoe In the inexorable logic of foots, sad 
allow Will to take the plaoe which Edward 
had formerly occupied in her regard. 

At the end of five days Will found himself 
very for from being at home at Broptoo. 
Lord Nantwich was civil, and oalled him 
u Fran Viand ” quite in a friendly way; but 
then there bad baen two or three paaeagea 
b e t wee n them not quite pleasant to recollect, 
which made WiD dislike hie host, yet which 


ing, but Naatwiflh led her away from him to 
the piano, and monopolised her attention. 
Next morning, however, which was the last 
day but cue of his stay, ha was smoking in 
the gardens when he saw Lucy, with a book 
and some work in her hands, going towards 
an old summer-house commanding a charming 
view of the lake, and itself thoroughly bidden 
among trees. 

Allowing her time to he seated, he leisurely 
followed, unobserved, as be was delighted to 
believe, by any one. 

In the short path leading to the summer- 
house Lucy saw him approaching. It was 


he didn't know if or how he could 

One day they were out shooting, and when 
Will had spoken angrily to one of the keepers, 
Nantwich said, quietly, — 

“ 1 dare say they’d be better for it ; but I 
never swear at my servants, Fraaklaad, and I 
wish you wouldn't." 

Then, on more than one occasion, Nantwich 
bed risen to leave the dining-room, purposely, 
so Will foh, to prevent him from taking more 
wine. Now to his mind the drawing-room 
appeared an ordeal which he would be " 
able to fees after a bottle of port. 

W Nantwich bad committed a 
offence than this. Will found himself every 
day mm and mm captivated with Lucy's 
beauty. She was the only person from whom 
he did not s ee m to have experienced some 
personal slight. She had kindly helped him 
through several difficulties in conversation. 
Even the bishop had repro ve d him for some 
t propriety. Lady Nantwich 
wry odd and formal in her 
she dearly gave notice that die did 
not intend any friendship or intimacy with 
WiD. Lady Dun man discouraged his atton- 
i to Lucy, pr e f err in g those of Nentwich. 
He eaw how Lucy was beloved by ell ; and 
her gentle, graceful beauty, bar soft end 
easy manners were all bis admiration. If he 
Ntid only gain her, he folt that she would 
teach him how to parry the keen tongue- 
thrusts of Nantwich, how to act the manners 
of society. 

He hated these greet folks, but he longed 
to carry off this pries from them. He longed, 
toe, to got hack to Hever, where he could 
follow without reproof the bent of hie inch- 
nations; but ho would have Lucy, too, if ho 
could. In the wayward impulse of hk pssslon 
he bad quite for got ten Otars. He attrib uted 
Lacy’s kin dnes s to him to four of his 
and partly to a mere tender foaling which 
hafciv his attentions had inspired, 
roorf fod to e ek her to be his wifo before ho 
ItfoPeogrion* 

Ho tried to gain i 


mmmo- 

aJT ho 


quite impossible to avoid him. She could only 
leave by the path in which he stood. Besides, 
Lucy was not the girl who could easily com- 
mit a rudenesft of this sort. She felt some 
oom passion for this big, rude men, whose 
ignorance of good manners was so much rather 
his misfortune than his fault. * 

Will thought she had never looked more 
enticing. Her garden-hat lightly seated on 
her smooth brown hair, the fresh and pure 
beauty of her fact, her drees, as always, so 
exquisitely neat and perfeot. She seemed a 
flesh and blood fairy, such as there are in 
these days. 

“ You see Tvc found you out. Miss Bun- 



Tee, this is quite a favourite pkoc of 
The prospect is ao charming. 1 am 
sorry to hear you are leaving Dropton to- 
morrow, Mr. Frankiand." 

44 1 fancy you're the only person that is, 
then,” said Will, with a hoarse laugh ending 
almost like a grewL 

“These people don't suit me," he continued. 

“Why not? There cannot be a kinder, 
truer gentleman than Lord Nantwich, and the 
bishop wouldn't offend any one." 

Lucy shrank from him with an indefinite 
feeling of terror as he entered the summer- 
house and took a seat ai her side. He observed 
her movement. 

“ Tan needn't nm owmy, Him Dnnmnn, M 
he Mid. " 1 haven’t cot wry orach to my to 
ytra, bat wh«t tl»t i. I W«nt you to hr— ” 

The colour left tar cheeks. Bhes 
bored .he m hi 

house, quite la the jotter Of ttda 
wilful men. 

« Ten remember that toy at the 
•how yonder, don’t your” he oeotiaoed. “I 
didn't tell you then right tfnigbt oat wtat I 
wonted, though I thought you’d M i II I it H i 
mo. Stall I teD yon bow F" 

A look of jpeOid, otota n iag ta woo f* 
Imy*ihH, oo i# oho o>W looming hidbo* tar 
an tartah and dr o odft ri doom. - * 

"Ym," <fe> 


HEVER COURT. 


witfe the wu look on her feoe, aoziooi to 
hear ike wont. 

Ho had quite intended to make hie proposal 
in lover-like fashion ; but be instinctively felt 
her aversion, and was forced to be more busi- 
ness-like. 

“ There are many girls who would be 
glad of the chance/ * grumbled Will ; 41 but I 
love you. Will you take me, Lu — Lu — 
Luoy P” 

Her face expressing surprise, shame, and ter- 
ror, I^uoy rose, and saying/* No 1 1 can never 
love you,” firmly and distinctly, attempted to 
leave the summer-house. But Will barred 
the way with his arm. 

41 Why can you never love me?” he asked, 
his rising passion increasing his self-confidence 
every moment. 

* 'Because I cannot.” There was far less 
terror in Lucy's face now ; the insult of de- 
taining hor by force had called an angry flush 
to her cboeks. 

44 Yju lovo VLaa'JX' Edward,” sneered Will, 
with brutal coarseness. 

A deep blush overspread Lucy’s face. 

“I do not!” she said boldly, at the 
same time angry with herself for submitting 
to his questioning. 

“ Are you prepared to take the conse- 
quences of refusing me ?” 

“What consequences ? ” asked Lucy, be- 
coming pale again. 

44 Don't make me do it I love you, I do 
indeed,” urged Will. 

*' I could never be your wife— it is impos- 
sible !" Lucy spoke firmly and proudly. 

'* Then am I to make public all that I 
know ?” 

“Are you oapable of doing it?” asked 
Luoy, with bitter scorn ; 44 of blighting the 
few remaining years, if not of killing my 
taker 1 ” — her voice failed and fell in tremu- 
kraa accents 4 “of pretending to foroe my 
will by destroying the happinees of my pa- 
rents ?'* 

“One of ua must give way/’ muttered 
Wilt; 44 and why not you? I don't went to 
hurt your father/' 

M Then 1 wilt not give way/* 

44 You won't?” 

44 No, I don't feel it is my duty to sacrifice, 
not the ha p p i n e ss , " said Lucy, bitterly, •• but 
the deem stlf-rtspeot of my whole life, to 
purchase your silence.” 

44 Then 1 will!” 

“ You must do as you pisses. Let me go 
nut, Mr. Jfaa nh len d ; we can have nothing 
mm to Mgr to each other/* 

Why was she so splendidly angry? She bed 
“*** IMIfopI It will half so beautifal as 
winhsrengw. He stood hesitating in the 


doorway inflamed with admiration and en- 
raged at the thought of losing her. He knew 
that if he lost her now, he lost her for ever. 
Small chance of liberty would Lucy have had 
if this had been some wild oqputry and Will 
a lawless cateran. He knew that he was 
within hearing of the house— at least*!** might 
have known if he had reflected ; uuie- 
fleeting— blind to everything but her beauty 
and his desire, he tried to catch her in ms 
arms. 

Lucy gave a loud scream, and managed to 
place a chair between them. 

Will was scrambling this little obstacle 
away, his back still towards the door, when 
Luoy saw Nantwich’s hand on his collar and 
Will thrown backwards. 

In fe moment ho was up and feeing bis 
unexpected antagonist ; and before Lucy could 
interfere by word or gesture, Nantwioh bad 
knocked him down with a stunning blow in 
the face. Again Lucy had to witness this 
horrid performance, which but for the blood 
on Will’s face would have almost seemed la 
pantomime, so certainly did Nantwioh deliver 
his blows, and so utterly prostrate wee Will 
twice laid. 

Seeing him motionless on the second fall, 
Nantwioh turned to Lucy, — 

“I’m sorry, Miss D unman, ygu should 
have sustained this annoyance, and at my 
house. The brute can't box ! '* 

He was going to lead her indoors ; but Will 
was up again, no longer anxious to fight with 
Nantwioh, but fearful in bis imprecations of 
revenge. 

Lucy's hand was on his arm as Naatwmh 
turned towards Will. He could feel her l ittle 
wrist trembling, and slightly pressed it in Ibis 
am. 

41 1 have only one word to say to you, sir. 
My carriage will be at the door in half-aa- 
hour,” — Nantwioh looked at his watch, aa he 
spoke — 44 and if you don't avail yourself of it, 
you and everything belonging to you will be 
turned out of Dropton before an hour.” 

The carriage took Will and his luggage, bat 
it didn't improve hie temper to be compelled 
to exhibit hie swollen, bl ac ken i n g eyes and 
out feoe to the coachman and foot m a n , in 
whose feces he was sure he could d e fect 


was sure he could 


sneering miles. 

Inwardly he cursed all the aristocracy, and 
resolved never to leave Hover again; out- 
wardly he writhed with the pain of Naut- 
wich'e well-directed blows. 

Hie suspicions as to the coachman and 
footman were not unfounded. He fo rmed the 
subject of "their conversation on the road, and 
they thought no worse of their master/ be- 
cause, as tits coachman put it : — 


omm a 


comm w«M.4wew,iwr. 


^lTW'i gim *im one-two in the heyes, 
tenths?” 


Bmran Dnpton and Hem Lord Nant- 
wich’s carriage had to cony Will tome eight 
or tan miles. Fortunately he was the sole 
occupant of the carriage, for hie rage increased 
with ev e r y mile, as hie hrain denied from the 
sflbet of the blows he had received, and he 
was able to realise the frill extent of the 
deep and ir retriev a ble humiliation he had 

It was not the loos of Lucy that he felt so 
mobh— the passion that her pretence inspired 
wae quite sobered by the punishment he had 
received. He hugged the eonscUmaneea that 
he had the means of retaliating his discomfi- 
ture upon her. But what he craved was 
something by which he could show that he 
Cited nothing for “ the whole lot of them/* 
hi which he included the fiunily and the 
v isito rs at Dvopton. 

Whan he came near home another difficulty 
p rese n te d itself. Will knew he wae unpoular 
in the servants' hall at Hover Court, and that 
for all he was the eldest and the legitimate 
•on of their old master, his servants held him 
in far less respect than Edward. To keep 
the Dvepton servants from goss i ping with his 
own, therefore, r espect i ng hie unceremonious 
departure and unexpected return beeamo all- 
im porta nt. 

Will's eyee were awfully swollen when he 
alighted upon his own doorstop. He ground 
an oath in hie teeth at the old boiler, who, 
aseing him covering his fees with a handker- 
chief, removed him with, “ God bless me ! 
'fraid you're hurt, sir/' end then, turning to 
Load Hantwich’s coachman — he couldn't look 
up at him — Will mumbled something about 
“ stablts being frill 44 Lord Nantwich par- 
ticularly desired they should make haste 
bach " — “ better lose no time" — 44 good- 
night, and — bore ! " which concluding mono- 
syllable directed the coachman's attention to a 


To fie great delight they exchanged no 
words with hie s erv an ts, but turned imme- 
diately, and tr o tted down the avenue on their 
way has h to D icptan. 

But if Will could have followed them along 
the read to hie own park -g ates he would 
futeabty have r egr ette d that he bad not en- 
tertained them at Hetor; for tee eoaohman 
«ttkily teaned in tee direction o p p oei te to 
B reptoa, had wae evidently Miking fee the 


teyteer shabby , lama*," ha eaid to tee 
asa^ “not to offer use drink o' beer, net 


and I ain't a gain’ to drive my home tikok 
’ome without a rest,” 

Mm. Smithson and tee ccabhman were old 
friends. They approached each other la rise, 
at any rate, mere nearly than the reel of tee 
world, and the hoeteee was Boon in poeeeeric n 
of the object of their drive. 

“I wonder he wavn't above cornin' home 
in my lord's carriage/’ eaid Mrs. S m i t hs on . 

The coachman, holding hie glass of gin- 
and- water in his hands, winked at James, 
and then both looked at Mrs, Smithson very 
knowingly. 

M I raythar think he got the mbk/' said the 
coachman, solemnly. 

" Lor ! how d'ye mean t " asked the 
hostess. 

44 I rayther think, mum, there wae a fit© 
'twixt him and my lord — wasn't there, 
James f ” 

41 1 tor m’ lord cornin' in/' oambon&fod 
James, (< with the young lady. Miss Dunsnau, 
and he see, 4 James, border the big carriage 
to be at the door in half-an-hour, to drive 
Mr. Frankland to Hover/ 1 could see the 
young lady was rather flustered, and then 
Mr. Frankland came in, his face covered with 
blood." 

44 He'd bin a toweling o' the young lady, 
you may 'pend upon it." And this opinion 
of the coachman's being uneontradioted, wae 
adopted as correct by the three. 

It happened in the natural course of things 
that within a few minutes Clara had heard all 
her aunt’s news, and knew that Will had been 
turned out of Propten in a most disgraceful 
manner, after being thrashed by Lord Nant- 
wich for improper behaviour to Mies Imcy 
Denman, who wae on a visit there at the 
same time. 

But as Clara pre fer re d to be the guardian 
of her own secrets, and to conduct her affaire 
in her own way, her aunt did not know that 
tee had an appointment to meet Will the day 
after to-morrow. 

On the whole, Clara saw no reason to regret 
what had happened. It sss a as d a fatality 
that he too should have been teamed by Lusy ; 
for she shrewdly guessed teat K was Will's 
too amorous attentions to Lucy white had 
brought upon him Nantwite's punishment 
No girl Kikes a men the better for having been 
beaten by another; but Clara was too temr 
not to perceive how great a gain H waste 
herself and to bar designs. 

However, she would be true to her tryst 
tough if they had not snsggarstsd Will'i 
condition it was sM te fl y probable teat ha 

^hfMrt^aWI ate teens in tee 


hy^mWill MjrisMtetes 
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im nr to the other bed not proved very 
much,- he thought mm of Otar* than of any 
one els*. Ha was wretched and lonely, craving 
revenge and sympathy. He remembered hii 
assignation tor to-morrow, but he oould not 
endure the disgraoe of meeting her with hia 
tooe in this battered condition. She seemed 
to be hia only remaining friend. She was so 
bold and spirited, yet with such superior in- 
telligence and manners, that in hia abasement 
he seemed to regain the old feeling of admira- 
tion for her, which had been so strong upon 
him before his elevation. With her by his 
side, ha oould defy these proud people who 
had turned him out of their society with so 
much disgraoe. But he must not disappoint 
her. He was not much accustomed to writing, 
and he had torn up four notes before he ven- 
tured to send the following to her at her aunt’s 
house: — 

Hear Clara, — I have had an accident, and 
cannot meet you to-flay. Hear girl, do meet 
me on Wednesday. I remain, yours truly, 
William Franklanp. 

A week ago, and Will would have hositatod 
before sending one of his servants with a note 
addressed to Clara ; but now he was careless. 
When the note was gone, he thought more of 
her ; he had publicly committed himself with 
regard to her. In his first elation, in his newly 
acquired greatness, she had fallen out of her 
place in his mind rather because ho felt it 
was necessary he should throw off all his old 
belongings. Then the friendship and cour- 
tesies of the Dunmans and of the Nantwieh 
family had somewhat turned his head. All 
his life he had looked up to these people as 
being so inaooossible that to sit down with 
them in free and equal social intercourse had 
broken his heart loose from the ties whioh in 
the old time had made it so willingly Clara's. 
How all this was ch a n ged ; he found he had 
nothing in common with his new friends, and 
that whioh in him was levs reverted to her. 
He had all but determined to marry her. He 
had a vain, vague idea that this would pain 
Lucy, and then he knew that CHara’i clever- 
ness and strong will would assist him in any 
schemas of mongo* 

Meanwhile the note arrived to the White 
Horse, and (Sara’s face flushed with a 
tmunqj&aat smile of gratified pride a aatoroud 

with Will’s scrawling rourSfto^^belw^hm 
•yea, and then celled the servant who had 
tmnsht it 

Her manner wae dignified and oompoeed as 
it <jy wm §bmfy h k a urtrm . ®» an 
«MiadiiitdtDCcb.a^i^hkinkdoato 


be somewhat confidentially illicit. But rustic 
as he was, he at once checked this disposition* 

“Give my compliments to your master,** 
said Clara, authoritatively, “ and fall fl.hu feat 
I will bring what he wants myself, as % shall 
be p a s sing the Court in an hour’s tune, sea 
that I am very sorry indeed to hear <&hh WO- 
oident. Now let me hear you xep<f|& that 
message.” 

The man blundered the first time, hut to 
the seoond repeated it perfectly, and (Sara 
dismissed him, with a caution not to forget a 
word of it 

She had acted upon an impulse guided by 
her knowledge of the man with whom she had 
to deal. Will’s note told her that this was 
her opportunity. It was now that he was 
forlorn and miserable that toe oould gain do- 
minion over him. By next Wednesday he 
might have returned to his week preference 
for a wealthier fdlianoe. As for the impro- 
priety of going to see him too did not over- 
look this, but she felt it somewhat na fo a p ortonti 
For if she failed in her design, what mattered 
to her the opinion sftf Bingwoll P If toe suc- 
ceeded, she. oould well afford to disregard it 
She could, at all events, take good care of 
herself. And besides, the terms of her mes- 
sage, puzzling as they would be to Will, were 
to some extent a shield for herself; hear aunt 
having a local reputation for the pre p arati on 
of lotions to whioh many rapid cures of wounds 
and bruises were ascribed. 

Still it was not without some tremor that 
she rang the bell at Hover Court, and stood 
for Mr. Frankland. 

41 1 thought your accident ought be eerious. 
Will, and that you were alone, and had no 
one to apeak to.” 

“Oh, yea; hit my head— out hunting—- 
’gainst a tree, you know,” replied Will, in 
some oonfosum as to how he should dfagujpe 
the cauee of hia disfigurement. 

“ I was afraid ypu oouldn’t walk,” eaidOlam, 
timidly. 44 Tall me what you did to Dropton, 
and whom you met there,” she added. 

“ I hate the whole crew — a set o’ proud 
devils.” He felt he ought to say s o m ethi ng 
about Clara's kindness in coming to nee him,' 
and the words were on his tongue ; hut timer 
he refleoted that she would mink toe had 
blinded him to her purpose, and he titamfcft 
he knew what that was. But that this hand- 
some girl should ran altar *han was by no 
means unpleasant, whatever might ha has 
object; and was especially soothing |tut now. 

“I oppose I*dy Hantwioh is a proud old 

thing P But Lord Nontwkh— I danced with 

him hare I thouuht he was a dstitodfed 
** 

locked uauttarably bfrtiTfr end s ag to v 
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44 And Lady Ethel,” continued Clara, speak- m the nunmgt m to take place at BtngwiU 
ing of the Droptou people in a tans which im- daring the following week. 
f&d mental, if not social equality, 44 I hare Olarm thought often of Edward aa Aa drove 
cfkon not; you know I wan with her great about the London streets, and perhaps "Will 
friend. Lady Anna Dunkeftd.” did also; but ha never mentioned to toother, 

Stall be made no reply. But be thought and Clara was net amadous to introdnoe bis 
she was quite as modi a lady and eery much name. 

nicer company than Lady Ethel Harley. She was moot decile and attentive to Will’s 

“But I mustn't stay," An continued, ? behaeta, though sometimes times wsra not <xm- 
riring abruptly. 44 I only came to see if there veyed in a very gracious or conciliatory 
was anything X could do for you.*' 1 manner. But she had found no difficulty in 

" Don’t go/* he said, with a look almost promising that there should be " no fast” at 
like the humble admiration she had been < the wedding, and that 41 they should be shot 
aeoustomed to receive from him in the old ' of everybody at the church doors,* 1 though the 
tunes. did feel for a moment that this last stipulation 

44 1 must ; I ought not to have come.** would teem very hard to the two old women 
And her eyes were downcast in maiden mo- who had t rea ted them respect i vely as their 
ds sty . own children. 

Will’s mind was msde up. On the morning of the wedding Will's eye 

44 Look here, Clara/’ he said, with both still wore a light halo of yellowish green, the 
hands in his pockets, in an attitude and voiee departing effects of Nantwioh't weU-de^reftsd 
which would have led any one, apart from the blows. His carriage, which would return 
situation, to suppose he was dealing with a ' with him and his bride, was at the door. As 
drawer; 44 1 know yon wouldn't have me when j Will had no 44 beet man/' be took Mr. Fodder, 
I was a poor feller, and I don’t blame you for j the butler, who looked a most respectable 
it But perhaps you won’t say ‘ No ’ if I ask person. His own desire was only to get the 
you now ; and I tell yon what, I think I shall ceremony over as quickly sa possible, 
go mad if 1 live in this b l amed great place At the church Mr. Bustard shook hands 
any longer by myself. I’ll give it all up and talked gaily with him about the weather, 
to you. Will you have me now, my girl P 1 j and Mr. Fxppa, who was to 44 assist” the 

And now he stretched out his h a n d* to em- . rector, smiled and said 44 he should be running 

btaoe her. j after Will soon shout his schools ; " and Mr. 

44 You never asked me before, Will ; you Pitcher, in white gloves with wrinkled fingers 
must remember that,” the said, smiling archly, for too long, rapped two or tinea boys* heads 
And An submitted to bis embrace with com- by way of punishment for talking too freely of 
posme. She felt it was horridly unromantic. Will’s earlier days light under the son of the 
In her girlish dreams the had never thought ( Squire. 

to be wooed and won in this manner. But < Presently Mrs. Priekett hove in eight, and 
she had not been won ; the bad played for the pariah dark was marshalling her into a 
this man’s wealth, and now it seemed to be good seat, to which be considered she was 
her own ; and in the flush of happy triumph entitled on this occasion. 

Which her fees now base, and of which Will j But she held back. 

was so enamoured, these was more of gratified 44 No, Mr. Pitcher, I don’t tee nobody as 
ambition and r e v enge than, of love. t has a better right to be in the chancel end.” 

j And she took no further notice of her old 

oamMM xx. — a wsDXuoro without a friend, but made bar way up the aide towards 
****** ast. where Will stood awaiting Ms affianced bride. 

* A fm afterwards. Will and Clara were in ’ Mi*. Priekett frit she was quite equal to the 
Lendcri spending money very fast She was, * occasion, for abe wear a ngw white silk bonnet 
through the good-natured kindness of her late and a wsfl-p ra uerred bine and g re en shot silk 
mistress, staying at Lord Ihmkrid'e, and dram, and ahawl of some light eolonr that had 
sallied forth every day to purchase koHNww been bar mother’s. She frit she was not 


appertained to the state of 44 Come to ess am tied upP" said WO, 
flmdkdfofeftwef Hever Court. WiBhad not j smiling kindly. 

Ml so happy for a long item, perhaps never 44 I’d as lid a been buried as nut bran 
before. He was so grand of Chum; she did here,” replied Mrs. Priekett, bar eyes wan* 
Um so much credit, saved Urn so much daring ever Will’s dross. She marvelled at 


* A vrauc afterwards. Will and Clara were in 1 
Loaded spending money very feet She was, < 
through the good-natured kindness of her late 
mistress, staying at Lord Ihmkrid's, and 
sefiied forth every day to purchase tnmsteau 


trouble, i H* he hasaiao mom a 
a^siwblriii 


a flaw days 


the magfo sHsratkm which a few weeks bad 
made in his appearance. She didn't give the 
West-ond tailor suflMmt cradtt fog whs* h* 





sum* a w»*« 


could alw&yt accomplish with a hm young 
follow for a fo u ndation who would not be 
ve*y critical of his bilL 

“ Hero she oomes,’’ exclaimed Mrs. Priokett; 
adding in a lower key to herself, “and she 
would be a pretty motor if die didn’t look so 
martial proud." 

Glare waa simply dressed ; her toilet looked 
bridal only because it was a little in ad- 
vance of the season, her pale face expressing 
resolution rather than happiness. Yet she 
was happy in her way : happy to esoape the 
thraldom of a meaner life, even to be rid of 
these faithful friends that surrounded her. 
By her aide walked a heavy-looking man, who 
was a miller, generally of very jovial aspect ; 
but now he, being Mrs. Smithson’s brother, 
had been chosen to give away the bride ; and 
his face expressed a comical agony, for he 
watched his every footstep in terror lest he 
should need upon Clara’s an.ple skirts. Be- 
hind her waddled Mrs. Smithson, gorgeous in 
the colouring of her dress and of her faoe, 
which she was obliged to wipe twice in pass- 
ing from the door to the altar. Two or three j 
friends made up the rear of the bridal proces- 
sion, which could not have been better com- 1 
posed to set off Clara’s superiority in grace 
and beauty. That beauty seemed an ample 
justification of her ambition. 

The service proceeded, the morning sun 
casting rich colours from the painted glass 
upon the aoane. 

When Mr. Bustard approached the inquiry 
if there wae any just cause or impediment to 
the marriage, Clara’s breath came quickly, 
and die seemed to listen in momentary ex- 
pectation of some sound. Not that she ex- 
pected any, but the formal inquiry seemed to 
be the first word of the service rim had heard, 
and this fell upon her ear as a menace or a 
threat Yet, though her heart stood still for 
a brief pause, Mr. Bustard made no long tar- 
vying, and Clara found herself wed while she 
was wondering if any one would, or oould, or 
ought to forbid the marriage to prooeed. 

Then, when aha knew it was all over, and 
she had entered upon a new sphere of wealth 
end power that no one oould take away from 
her, there came ever her a sense of dslight 
end triumph whioh was all her own; for the 
tsars were trickling down her old aunt’s rosy 
cheeks, and Mia. Priokett was thinking of 
nothing bot her own anxiety to add her name 
e» a witness of the marriage, and the miller 
had began to foel hungry, and the vector was 
th i n king of his fra, which was a good one; 
white his mate moralised on marriages, and 
a «m Ued what Iauj Denman would say to 
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no hospitable provision for their friends* and 
received their congratulations with a some- 
what sheepish air; but his wife rose to ftp* 
occasion, and said with a circular g*wtoe at 
all, so m et h i ng about, “the plasm**? M% 
Fr a nk l and and she would have some early 
day in* entertaining their kind friend! 0k 
Haver Court, which they had not progpse* So 
do to-day as they were going to remain 
there." And this was delivered with so 
much kindly yet conscious patronage, that 
every one present knew, for all the blush that 
aooomp&nied the little speech, that Clara had 
at once risen to her now position, and in this 
solemn half-hour out away the less glorious 
! memories of the past. 

So in the first moment of their married life 
Will learnt his dependence on his wife; but 
this was not at all displeasing to him. He 
knew it would be so, and the submission 
would save him » great deal of trouble. Al- 
ready, before he was engaged to her, he had 
began to feel his wealth a burden. It 
would not be so now. ' Clara, who bad never 
appeared eo handoome as she did to-day, 
would save him all trouble, and then he 
thought with pleasure how proudly and suc- 
cessfully she would assert and maintain their 
station in the faoe of those great neighbours, 
out of whose society he had been cuffed. 

But the first words he spoke to his wife 
were, as they drove homewards past her old 
home, — 

“ D’ye remember that flower for your hair, 
Clara ? I never thought you would man y 
me then." 

He didn’t intend to remind her of her 
soamftil rejection of the poor man, and her 
ready acceptance of the same man m ade rich. 
It waa only the verbal expression of the self* 
gratulatioa with which he hugged his good 
fortune, in which he thought hie wife the beat 
part 

But dam’s mind was more finely tuned, 
and his remark jarred upon it like a false note. 
It seemed a reproach made hitter by her own 
thoughts, in which there was some lurking 
senes of shame. She looked sound at him 
with a sudden flush, perceptibly angry. 

“ We are better matched now, will.” She 
throw heroelf book upon the cushions of their 
handsome carriage, inclined to wonder how 
■he could ever have lived at such a piece. 

It was not a good beginning, nor was it 
right that, with her marriage vowi but just 


for whew, it seemed te her* rim baft wen it 
She had been unreflecting, ba t she had 
new su cc eeded in deceiving hew It It was 
not her husband that rite yet her hoc* 





bind's footing towards his half-brother was 
affectionate compand with the haired she 
bon to Edward, lor ho hod loomed her 
trail of her love. Would he not feel Hut 
■he hod triumphed, that ho hod fe&ea^when 
he duraMhear the news of to-day? This was 

Tot woo it o triumph ? She thought her 
husband, sowed by her remark, looked 
brutally stupid and vulgar. But her face 
brightened as they osme in sight of Herer 
Good, and the pretty dappled dear skipped for 
the gratification of their new mistress. 

(T* U t mH mm d .) 

THE BISE OF THE BOYAL ACADEMY. 

Part n. ; 

Toot decided success of the exhibition in the 
Strand was yet attended by certain diaad- 
wantages. Di-fortune would probably hare 
closely united the artiste; prosperity seems J 
to bawe divided them — to hare engendered 
among them jealousies and dissensions. The 
proceeds of Hie exhibition soon proved a source 
of encumbrance and difficulty to the exhibitors. 
Their original intention had been to apply 
their profits to the relief of distressed painters. 1 
But now among a certain party a strong fed* 
ing was manifested in fertmr of devoting the 
money to the advancement of art Finally it 
was resolved that Hu matter should stand 
over until the funds should have accumulated 
to Hie amount of 500/., and that a vote of the 

WK§mtj of artists should then deride the 



quesnoa. 

Further evidences of disorganisation and 
want of definite aim were to come. While 
many artists desired to continue relations with 
the Society of Arts, others regarded the con- 
ditions imposed by that society as vexatious 
and ambamaoing. Particularly they objected 
to the introduction into their exhibition of the 
works of the society's students. They rapre- 
aartri tether that the exhibition had been 
“ crowded and inoommoded by the intrusion 
of peraona whose stations and educations dis- 
qualified them te judging of statuary and 
painting, and who were made idle and tu- 
nmHnous by the opp o r t u n ity of attending a 
show; ” and by way of remedy, proposed that 
in d at ur a the price of the catalogue shou ld be 
one shHHng, and that no person Humid be ad- 
mitted without one, btri that a catalogue once 
purthased should astwe as a tiehet of admission 
taring U».*Mon. fh«Aadatyof^t^boir* 

The rminkonsd- waeed wans. fhiQy 
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Society of Arts, and to amert their indepen* 
dense. They aooordingly engaged a room of 
an auctioneer in Spring Gardena for a display 
of their works during May, 1701. The more 
timid party still dung to the friendly society 
in the Strand, and Hume held a second exhi- 
bition. From the spring of 1761, fheratee, 
there were two exhibitions of works of art in 
London. 

The exhibitors in Spring Gardens styled 
themselves the 11 Society of Artists of Great 
Britain ; ** the old oommittee of sixteen being 
at the head of the aflirir* of the new society. 
The designs on their catalogue by Wale and 
Hogarth demonstrated their intention to de- 
vote their revenue to the relief of the di stress ed. 

Of the catalogue, rendered attractive by these 
embellishments, 19,000 copies were sold. No 
charge was made for admission ; but the pur- 
chase of a catalogue was made imperative. 
The catalogue, however, was a ticket of* ad- 
mission lor the season. The receipts of the 
exhibition of 1761 amounted to 6501. 

At the other exhibition in the Strand, to 
which sixty-five artists contributed, the old 
system prevailed. Visitors were at liberty to 
purchase a catalogue or not, as they chose ; 
but a check was placed upon the indiscriminate 
admission of all olaseoe by requiring from 
visitors tbo production of tickets which bad 
been distributed gratuitously by the exhibitors, ! 
and were readily obtainable. After defraying j 
all expenses the exhibition produced upwards 
of 1 60/., which earn wss appropriated in bene- 
factions — to the Middlesex Hospital 60/., to the 
British Lying-in Hospital 00/., to the Asylum 
for Female Orphans 00/., the small balance 
remaining after these donations being distri- 
buted among distressed artists. In the fol- 
lowing year the Strand exhibitors took the 
first practical measures for founding a provi- 
dent society for the benefit of British artists 
| by forming themselves into an organised body, 
with a constitution and rules for thsir proper 
government, and assuming the titie of “ The 
Free Society of Artiste, Associated for the 
Belief of the Dis tre sse d and Dooayed Brethren, 
their Widows and Children.” The society 
was to be maintained by the sale of the cata- 
logues of an annual exhibition, or by charging 
for admissfou to such exhibition, as a com- 

flflaotdd rach oomuuttra^havte 

also power to rqjeot the weeks sent In that 
they aright deem unworthy of exhibition, and 
to hang or dispose of aoespted works M with- 
out ra sped to parsons.” Bvarjr artist Who 
co ntrib ute d works to the exhibition for fits 
years In ottoosssion, intsrmisrion by r eason if 
uhsem or absence from His country not briar 
a diequatifioation, was to fee a pdpataalmfoi* 
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ber of the society and entitled to share in its 
benefits and privileges. In 1763 the institu- 
tion took legal shape, end was “ enrolled of 
record in : His Majesty’s Court of King's 
Bench,” fifty members signing the roDL 
Meanwhile the rival association had not 
been idle. It had increased the number of 
its committee from sixteen to twenty-four; 
this committee exercising absolute authority 
over the affairs of the society. Vacancies in 
its numbers wero filled up by the remaining 
committeemen, without reference to the society, 
while it enjoined upon 111 its members that 
its transactions should be kept a profound 
secret from the general body of the society. 
Already a love of rule seems to have gained 
upon this committee. Its members began 
to regard themselves in the light of academi- 
cians for life — as perpetual governors, rather 
than officers of the society, removable at its 
pleasure— -on erroneous view of their position 
which led to much trouble in the sequel. 
Other changes had taken placo — a charge of 
one shilling, was made for admission to the 
exhibition of 1762, the catalogue being given 
gratis, and appended to the catalogue appeared ‘ 
an address written on behalf of the society by 
Dr. Johnson, explaining the objects of the ex- 
hibition, the reason for charging for admission 
to it, and a change that had been determined 
upon in regard to the appropriation of the 
society’s revenues. “ The purpose of this ex- 
hibition,” declared the address, “is not to 
enrich the artists, but to advance the art ; the 
eminent are not flattered by preference, nor 
the obteure insulted with contempt Whoever 
hopes to deserve public Devour is here invited 
to display his merit” When the terms of ad- 
mission were low, it was stated, the rooms 
“ were thronged with such multitudes as made 
aooess dangerous, and frightened away those 
whose approbation was most desired.” A 
curious plan for appropriating the expected 
profits was then set forth. The works sent in 
Dor exhibition were to be reviewed by the com- 
mittee of mana g em ent, and a price secretly 
set on every work and registered by the secre- 
tary. At the close of the exhibition the works 
ware to be sold by auction; if they sold for 
am than the pries fixed by the oqmmittee, 
tiis artists were to motive the increased 
amount, but if they sold for less, then the 
deficiency was to be made up to the artists 
flat of the profits of tbs exhibition. For the 
most part the pictures at the subsequent sale 
by auction did net realise ttm prices set upon 
them W the committee, and upwards of 120/. 
tad to be paid to tbs artists out of the exhi- 
bition And* tJpon the whole, the plan did 
*flfkfflPF «ll The society 1 * attempt 
b ftiopaa b uy e r and seller satitihd 
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neither party. After one experiment* the 
scheme was abandoned. 

The society had, however, little reason to 
complain of want of public support In 1762 
the exhibition produced over 5202., and ip 
1763, 660/. In 1764, the rpetipta rose td 
760/. But the internal economy of the iafltl- 
tution was in a leu satisfactory stafe. , Many 
members expressed discontent at the arbitrary 
power exercised by the committee— a perma- 
nent body, not always recruited from the best 
sources, for many of the most eminent artists 
declined to accept office, or were neglectfol 
of their duties as committeemen, to that ulti- 
mately there seemed to be danger of the whole 
government of the society foiling into the 
hands of the least oompetent, if the most 
active, of its members. And tire society was 
much iu want of a distinct legal status. After 
all, it was but a private sort of corporation 
most imperfectly constituted; it was growing 
rich without its property being regularly se- 
cured to it. Enrolment was not regarded as 
sufficiently answering this object, and it was 
proposed at a general meeting of the members 
that the crown should be solicited to incorpo- 
rate the society by^charter. The oommittse. 
content with the existing state of things under 
which they exercised extreme authority, op- 
posed these projects. However, the general 
body proved too strong for them : the charter 
was petitioned for and granted on the 26th of 
January, 1766. In substance it followed the 
terms of the charter which hid been proposed 
by the artists ten years before, when ew at- 
tempt had been made to establish an academy 
" on general benevolence.” It placed no limit 
to the number of the society’s members, or 
“ Fellows,” as they were thenceforward to be 
oa lled ; the being designated 

“Directors.” It gave the society anus, a 
crest, a constitution, power to hold laud (not 
exceeding the yearly value of 10002.), to sue 
and to be sued, Ac.: and it auth or ised the 
society, every 8k Luke’s day, to elect Directors 
to serve for the ensuing year. In other re- 
spects the charter was somewhat indefinite ; 
but it was presumed that under the power to 
make by-laws, all points in dispute might bf 
finally dealt with and adjusted. The u Fs d* 
lows,” wore disposed to be conciliatory* ThSy 
started the late committee to be the lart 
“ Directors,” under the charter. Everything 
seemed to promise w4L Two hjMmdiml 
eleven artists signed the roll of the society, 
ptastiring to the n twist of their power to ob- 
serve anf conform to the statutes and or d er s, 
end to p romot e the ho n ou r end interest of tbe 
** floflietar of Inco r p o rated Artists of Orest 
Britain." . 
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fbnre eeema to have been but a hollow trace 
•Iter all. They were bent upon different 
plans and objects. The Fellows entertained 
practical views enough. The only academy 
of art was still the very inadequate private 
school in St. Martin’s Lane— a distinct insti- 
tution, a oommoa itosort of artists, whether 
members of a society or not. The Fellows de- 
sired out of the fond* of their society to found 
a public acad e my of a high class, that should 
be of real value to the profession. The Di- 
rectors, among whom the architects Chambers 
and Payne were remarkably active, proposed, 
on the other hand, 44 that the funds should be 
laid out in tho decoration of some edifice 
adapted to the objects of the institution.'* The 
Fellows declared that in thin project the society 
ae a whole had no interest ; and at a general 
meeting in March, 1707, they carried a reso- 
lution 41 that it should be referred to the 
Directors to consider a proper form for insti- 
tuting a public academy, and to lay the same 
before the meeting in September next.’* An 
attempt was then made on the part of the 
Directors to comply with the terms of this re- 
solution, and yet to reserve the funds of the 
society for the future carrying out of their own 
pet scheme. 

Dalton, an artist of very inconsiderable 
fiune, who held the appointment of librarian 
to the king, was treasurer to the Incorporated 
Society, and a leading member of its direction. 
He had, some time previously, attempted to 
•tkWidi a print warehouse in Pall Midi, but 
the speculation had signally failed ; accord- 
ingly the speculator had been left with very 
expensive premises on his hands. He now 
conceived that his warehouse might readily be 
converted into a very respectable academy of 
arts, and he contrived to obtain the King’s 
encouragement of the plan. Soon, at another 
gtnersl meeting, the Fellows were informed 
<h»* the King intended to take the fine arts 
Wdear his special protection, and to institute a 
fwhEc academy under royal patronage. At 
£Ood tidings opposition ceased. The 
J passed st the March meeting of the 
rat at once repealed. Universal 
satisfaction prevailed; there was great re- 
jewing among the Fellows at the brilliant 
prospe c ts dawning upon art and artist* The 
words ** Boysl Academy” were substituted for 
M Print Warehouse” over the door of Mr. 
Batten's bouse hi Fall Mall. The subscribers 
to the school hi 0k Martin’s Lane, on the re- 
Mmstation of Mr* Moser that they would 
thsnfl s fnr a m rd haws free access to tho Boysl 
Aca d e my, that theb school would fee thus 
s ap sias d ed, and that their fenritum would 
m am pmUf be of no further use to them, 
ware y mrafl s d upon to assign to hhnthtir 


anatomical figures, busts, statues, limps, Snd 
other effects and fittings, which were forthwith 
removed to Pall Mali. But bitter disappoint- 
ment was to follow all this hopefulness and 
satisfaction. It soon appeared that there was 
no money applicable to the support of the 
royal establishment. The King had given 
nothing. The Directors would consent to no 
outlay from the society’s fends. The Boyal 
Academy was to be self-supporting. The 
artists had in truth gained not at all — were 
in a somewhat worse position than before. 
They were required to pay an annual fee of 
one guinea to an academy in which their com- 
fort and convenience were less studied than in 
the old school in St. Martin's Lane. For now 
the disturbing element of non -professional 
membership was permitted. Any person, not 
intending to study, was allowed entrance to 
the academy on payment of on annual guinea. 
The discontent of the artists was extrema, and 
was vehemently expressed. 

Public interest in the society, however, had 
meanwhile in no way abated. The exhibition 
of 1767 produced over eleven hundred pounds. 
But the dissensions of the Directors and Fel- 
lows had beoomo notorious — arrested general 
attention, and attracted the comments and 
censures of the newspapers. The Fellows 
forthwith determined to effect s change in tho 
composition of the directorate, whose oppres- 
sion and mismanagement had been, as they 
judged, so fatal to the interests of the general 
body. It was proposed that a by-law should 
be passed, rendering compulsory the retire- 
ment of eight out of the twenty-four Directors 
every year, and that the retiring Directors 
should be replaced by other members of the 
society. But this not unreasonable proposi- 
tion was strenuously resisted by the Directors, 
who argued that by the terms of the charter 
exclusive authority to originate new laws was 
vested in them absolutely. It was at length 
determined between the contending parties 
that the question should be decided by e refe- 
rence to tiie opinion of the Attorney -General. 
The Directors, after much procrastination, 
drew up and submitted their case. The At- 
torney-General (Mr. Wiliam fie Grey* after- 
wards Lord Waiatngbem) was of opinion, in 
answer to the questions put to him, that under 
the charter the Directors Wars to make laws, 
end the general body to approve or rqjeet the 
same, end that, therefore, the Director* were 
not bound to take into oontideration * 
hition of a general meeting in order to 
it fete a by-law. But it was _ 
the Dimeters should consider bow for it might 
be prudent to sooept such a resolution, 
fee same majority that r ee dv ed * 
in tf eating Director* of the < 
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themselves, especially in tile case of resolutions 
that appeared to be reasonable and proper.** 
Tbe Attorney-General being farther of opinion 
that the proposed by-law was not in any way 
incohiistaat with the terms of the society's 
charter. Upon opinion the Fellowaaoted. 
They submitted to the Directors the enactment 
of a by-law rendering no more than sixteen of 
the existing Directors capable of being re- 
elected for the year ensuing. The Directors 
were obstinate : they declared that the pro- 
posed law would be an attack on the freedom 
of elections, a dangerous innovation, and on 
ungrateful return for jbX 1 the exertions they 
had made on behalf of the society. At the 
general meeting following this, held on St. 
Luke's da}, the 18th of October, 1788, the 
struggle terminated : the Fellows, made leas 
moderate by opposition, elected sixteen of their 
number to fill the plaoes of sixteen old Di- 
rectoro, wbo were superseded and deposed. 
Mr. Joshua Kirby was appointed president 
in the room of Mr*Haym&n, who had suc- 
ceeded to that post on the death of Mr. 
Lambort in 1765; Mr. Newton and Mr. 
Dalton were removed from tho offices of secre- 
tary and treasurer. On the 10th November 
the eight remaining of the old Directors de- 
clared that they could not act with their 
new colleagues, believing them bent upon 
measures repugnant to the charter and tend- 
ing to the destruction of the society ; and 
accordingly they plaoed their resignations in 
the hands of Mr. Kirby, tho new president. 
Thoy desired to be understood, however, os 
not objecting to all the new Directors. On 
the contrary, they professed to entertain the 
highest esteem for Mr. Kirby himself and 
“ some others, 9 * who had been elected to their 
offices without taking part in any intrigue, I 
and wbo, aa being men of honour and ability 
in their professions, were extremely proper 
persona to fill the places they occupied. The 
conflict was thus brought to a close. The 
Fellows had delivered their society from the 
persis t ent misrule under which it had so long 
suffered. The price of this emancipation was, 
in the first plaoe, the loss of all the twenty - 
four Directors, Further and more important 
results, however, were to be forthcoming. 

Meanwhile, brief mention must be made of 
the tmnaactioQ* of t h* smaller institu tio n— 
the Free Society of Artists. Adhersnoe to the 
Society of Arts, though it- brought with it 
reetriotioa as to charging for admission to the 
annual exhibitions, and made the sale of cata- 
logue almost its only source of revenue, was 
yet maintained by the Free Society for four 
na*a» Rut, fo 1765* th e Free Maty no 
JW availed iR# of the promisee of tbs 
ftwfctyof Arts. An independent exhibition 


was then opened at a large room* hired for tbs 
purpose, in Maiden Lane, Govent Garden, 
being part of the warehouse of Mr. Morufaffl 
an upholsterer ; and the exhibition of tbs fc& 
lowing year was also held in the bssq,' place. 
In 1767 and 1768 the Society exhibited in 
two large rooms at the bottom of the Bhy- 
xnarket, Pall Mall. The Society pubtrihed 
from time to time statements of its pfogttSU 
In one of these the growth of the Society, its 
utility, and purposes, are plainly set forth. 
Every member afflicted with illness and ap- 
plying for relief had been assisted with 
donations of from three, five, ten, fifteen, 
twenty, up to one hundred guineas. The 
Society possessed frmds applicable to the pur- 
poses of benevolence to the amount of 12007. 
With a continuance of public favour the 
Society .trusted to be able in a few yean, not 
only to provide for its distressed, but “to 
found an academy, and to give premiums for 
the encouragement of every branch in the 
polite arts.** Up to 1768 one hundred members 
had signed the Society’s roll. 

The story of the two societies has thus 
been brought down to 1768. From that year 
dates the rise of a third society — the Royal 
Academy of Arts, an institution which has 
long outlived its rivals, which has indeed foil 
upon and gained strength from their decay 
and deoease, as at the outset it owed its 
existence to the success of their previous 
efforts, and which, in spits of constant oppo- 
sition and bitterest attack, flourishes still, as 
though possessed of that longevity which is 
proverbially the attribute of the threatened. 
“The Academy," said Heydon, “originated 
in the very basest intrigue." Undoubtedly 
there was intrigue in connection with ifl» 
origin, but not necessarily of the “vetjr 
basest ** character. Some allowance must be 
made for “ poor human nature." The amt- 
teat dividing the Inoorporated Society bad bean 
a very keen one— had bean distinguished by 
much angry feeling and acrimonious spirit. 
It was hardly to be supposed that the defeated 
party, the sixteen expelled Directors and the 
additional eight who retired in sympathy with 
the expulsion of their colleagues, would iff 
down patiently under their defeat: their w» 
grace aa they considered it They had de- 
oiined to regard themselves aa memb er s of a 
fluctuating oommxttee, although such was fos- 
tmotly their legal portion, removable at the 
will of the society. For eight years they bad 
held the reins of power; the supposition that 
these were to be thfltrefor&fe had edtae excuse, 

aooocdanoe'witii the kttar aftSm law^^irea yet 
eoataag^ a^ m^^ r 



t*» oorapomticuc off tee majority. Tbn bed 
ben, thtf Mud, too indiomminoto aa nd- 
aWfln of FeUowe. I Mr pradftfemera, 
tra&lemifco, pragmatical, jeelon*, eauriooe for 
power, had availed thcmeelvas of the Loom 
terms of the charter, to creep into the society, 
end cooapire against the legitimate influence 
of the respectable members. This wee the 
Directors’ dew of the esse. Whet wee now 
to be their coarse? Should they submit, 
sene where they had once ruled, sink into 
ample Fellows, end thus, as it were, grace the 
triumph of their foe a ? Perish the thought ! 
They would found a rival society ! 

* Brunei not be understood that the Director*, 
as opposed to the Fellows, were wholly without 
Hrisnds in the society. Though outnumbered, 
they had yet a certain small following ; while 
many held aloof from both partus, ill-pleased 
at the virulence with which their dimensions 
had been conducted. Reynolds in particular 
declined all interference in the contentions 
which were residing in twain the society. He 
had long withdrawn himself from the meetings 
of the Directors, declaring himself no friend 
to their proceedings, and when he’ discov er e d 
their intention “ to raise up a schism in the 
arts,” as Sir Robert 8trange phrases it, and 
make a separate exhibition, he declared that 
he would exhibit with neither body. 

Aa exhibition of the works of the ex* 
Directors in competition with the exhibition 
of the Fellows would have been fair play 
enough— a perfectly legitimate and honour- 
able proceeding. It would then have rested 
With the public to declare which exhibition dis- 
played the greater amount of merit and was the 
more worthy of their encouragement and sup- 
port, Further, the attempt on the pert of the 
Direc to r s to obtain the favour of the King for 
frar undertaking was hardly to be blamed. 
But whet wee distinctly uqfusriflablc in their 
proceedings was her intriguing to secure a 
monopoly of this favour : to po ssess the ms e lv es 
eoutaahriy of the royal patronage, to the 
d o t ri s mnt said ultimate ruin, not merely of 
the soristy with which their own connection 
had been so violently s evered, but of the 
tmofmiting end praiseworthy smaller inati- 
totfom-th* Free Society. In this matter, 
however, it must be said, the ex-Diraotora 
wars net alone te blame. Other patrons of 
art may exhibit themselves, if they please, as 
psrtmaim, but a royal pa tron should not eon* 
demand to s pwritfrwi st onto so ineqnftsble and 
m fr> ty» derogation, h owev er, 

Omm HL, mik or w> 

tgmribwdy obtuse, esflteed Mmsatf te be 

^ h&mrtt ns msi i^mtreenend te 

be wodwred foe the injure of test dknfi 


antagonists. Whatever bad hem the faults 
of the other societies ns against the founders 
of the Royal Aca de m y and it mast be ad- 

mitted that the Free Society was perfectly 
blameless in that respeot, — as sgamst the 
Crown they had dons nothing te merit royal 
displeasure, but on the contrary, wars entitled, 
with the other enlightened institutions of tee 
country, to look forward to the King’s en- 
couragement Duttoh Cook. 


BOAZ AND RUTH. 

(Yftn Fitter Hugo*) 

At writ within hi* hem since very e*rljr, 

Fairly tired out vitt toUinf ell the day. 

Upon the snail bed where h* ‘always lay 
Boas was sleeping by his seeks of barley. 

Barley end wheat-fields he peoseeasd, and well. 

Though rich, lowed justice ; wherefore all the flood 
That turned his mill-wheel* wa « unstained with mud. 
And in his smithy biased no fire of bell. * 

His beard was silver, as in April all 
A stream may be ; he did not grudge a steak. 

When the poor gleaner pass'd, with kindly look, 
Quoth he, ’* Of purpoee let tome handful* foil " 

He walk'd hi* way of life straight on and plain. 

With joritee clothed, like linen white and dean; 
And over rustling toward* the poor I ween. 

Like publir fountain* ran his sacks of grain. 

Good master, faithful friend, te hi* estate 
Frugal yet generous, beyond the youth 
He won regard of woman, for In sooth 
The young man may he foil— the eld nun's groat 

Life's primal somee, unehangeahle and bright, 

The old assn enteveth, the day stern* ; 

And te the young man's eye a flame may bum. 

But tn the old emu's eye sue sesth light. 

As Jacob slept, or Judith, so tell deep 
Slept Bees 'naath the tears*. How it betided, 
Heaven's gate being partly open, that them glided 
A fair dream forth, sad haver'd o'er his steep. 

And te his dream te heaven, the blue and bread, 

Bight from bis loin* au oak tree grew amain. 

Bit ties ran up It for, Uke a long skate ; 

Below it snug a Kteg, above it dted a God. 

Whereupon Bees murmur'd In his heart, 

44 The number of my yearn te peat fo w m* : 

How may Uriahs* I bare not any more, 

Oreou, er wifo; yea, tea whe bed her pert 

. 41 In this my soneh, Q Lord ! i* raw te Thins; 

\ Aai 
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; « To*k tarifc MraUp s Us <Uy» bwM 

1 IMi right, »*«* 
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FwvMtofodfptrttoMcelltisRuth 
lay it his fM, expsstsat of M® vekiag. 

Ho knowing not »W *w*et guile the wit nuking ; 
She knowing not whit God would hare in tooth. 

Auhodil soents did GilgaTe brass e s bring— 

Through nuptial shadows, questionless, full that 
The angels sped, for momently there pass’d 
A something blue which seem’d to be a wing. 

Silent was all in Jasreel and Ur— 

The stare wens glittering in the heaven’s dusk 
meadows. 

Far west among those flowers of the shadows, 

The thin clear oresoent lustrous over her 

Made Huth raise question, looking through the bars 
Of hearen, with eyes half oped, what God, what 
corner 

Unto the harvest of the oteraal summer, 

Had flung his golden hook down on the field of stars. 

W. AtniMon. 


THE OLD KEEPER’S STORY. 

It was a quaint room in which I eat, with 
the firelight flashing into each corner, and the 
stuffed birds, foxes, and polecats looking life- 
like in the leaping blase. A quaint cottage 
room, but the eeeenoe of comfort. As I pulled 
at the stiff gloae of whisky-and- water and 
puffed my meerschaum, I felt exoeeaively 
comfortable. I was in no burry to get my 
wet water-boots dried, which lay steaming on 
the ample hearth. 

My temporary host eat opposite; a fine, 
athletio old man, with snow-white hair and 
whiskers. The out of his ooat and the wary 
look on his weather-beaten, honest face, 
sufficiently told the ex-gamekeeper, had not 
the retriever pup at his feet and the gun 
behind him added evidence. A fine specimen 
of his class, he was well-knit and activo oven 
at eighty years of age, and with a frank, 
oheesy look in hit eyes that told of straight- 
forward truth and worth. 

I had been snipe-shooting on some marshes 
I vented of the lady of the manor, and having 
got soaked in a damp rivulet from a fid), 
had sought shelter in the keeper's cottage. 
TO be a sportsman was, of oourse, a passport 
to his fevour, added to which his grandson, 
Tom, was my invariable attendant and bag- 
oanier. The old nun I had seen but onoe, save 
when on my renting the shooting from Lady 
Linwood, he, as her heed-keeper, had shown 
me the boundaries. The great hall was dosed, 
fo Lady Linwood, a ohildlssa widow, lived 
permanently at Nice, and her firir estates were 
tUtat She was the widow of a poor lieu- 
tenant-cdonal knighted for gallant servios, 
and had stiooeeded to the property in lack of 
Smihrin 

****** my host, wu something mom than 
* ** *™P « < ivrimtly l»htf1»«<Aeof 


mt 


those trusted ancient servants, to whom $ he 
honour and welfare of a family ere dear a* fo 
its own members. And by foe led look on 
his face whenever he spoke of foe squires of 
I Linwood I fancied some portion of fhe£mrit)r 
history was mournful and unhappy. 

“ Do you see much of Lady Linwood?” X. 
asked. 

M Never, sir. She always is ahrodfi. * And 
there's never been a Linwood here the 
last square died. 

“ That was long ago f” 

“ Yee, sir, long ago. Five and forty year 
agone, or,” ha arid, musingly, his eyes fixed 
on foe fire. 44 Five and fourty year agone— 
and like yesterday." 

I was interested. The keeper's manner, 
diction, and expression were all unlike his 
dam, m3 I fodt a curiosity, as we all do, when 
something tells us of a hidden history. 

“ I suppose the last squire had a good stock 
of game ? ” said 1. 

44 Yes, air. Hundreds of pheasants he 
turned out. I was a youngster then — under- 
keeper — and I used to fetch foe sacks of 
barley for 'em." 

•• And was he much of a sport s man ? n 

II Yes, sir; with gun, rod, and horse ha 
wasn't equalled all the country round. He 
was a tall, fine man, with coal-black hair and 
whiskers, pleasant and kind to the tenants, 
but with a fearful temper if anything went 
wrong. He’d rave, and swear, and smash 
all round him in the room when he was in 
one of his storms. The only person who 
managed him was Miss Dora.” 

Here the keeper became slant, and a look 
of deep sadness oame over his ragged lime. 

44 You’ll have to stay a kmguih time, sir, 
for your things are soaked. So, if you like 
to hear it, I'll tell you foe story. I suppose 
Tm like old men, air, and love to maunder," 
he added, with a smile of such natural dig- 
nity and oouitesy, as might have befitted a 
prince. 

“ Mr. George Linwood five-and*forty yearn 
ago was foe squire. He lived hare with hrn 
mother, a gentle lady. She was always on 
her sofa mad never well, hut aa kind am an 
angel to foe poor. Miss Dora Maitland, her . 
nieoe, came to stay up at foe Hall with them. 
Her parents were very poor, and abeNl sat 
sisters; so they were glad— MSss Dora’s 
parents, I mean— when lira Iinwcrid arid 
she'd adopt her aa her daughter* I heard 
foie yen knew, sr, from foe lady’s-maid *1 
the Hall, who was afterwards my wife. She 
died rare agm" And foe rid man ribbed, 
and gUnoedat a* «apty chair nearhis<>TL 
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So mm everybody, for ahe # Wwl and 
gentle, mad tar voiee fuliki a blackbird's. 
Everybody about the estate knew Min Don, 
as she used to go about in tar bread hat and 
oaiel tar aoogs, toaE taiaoslilltaabtaUM 
in a holly. The oottegers used to know tar, 
for whenever any one was Ol there Miss Dora 
was, petting and co ssetin g (hem. 

" So, sir, 1 * named the did man, after a 
pause ; “by-and-by Mr. George became fond 
of Miss Dora. He need to follow her about 
and watch all tar wishes. He broke her in 
a c hestn ut filly himself, and used to ride with 
tar. But she seemed always shy of him. 
His tamper was so shifty, and she’d heard his 
awfol curses opce when he was bitterly angry, 
though he didn’t know she was in hearing ; 
ami the seemed to shrink from him. She was 
such a beauty — golden hair, and eyes, sir, 
just like the sky on a clear day, such a deep 
star blue, while her oompleodou the village 
girls used to call roses and lilies. I've heard . 
it said that a gnat portrait- painter came down 
to paint her foee, and showed the sketch in | 
London as that of the greatest beauty he’d • 
teen anywhere. 

" Mrs. Linwood, sir, the servants could 
set, was wery anxious about Mr. George. 
She’d murmur to herself for hours about 
him and the was always looking at him and 
Mies Dora, so wistful-like, ss if she didn’t 
dare say what was on her tongue. So things 
went on, till one day a oompany of soldiers 
marched into the Tillage. The officer in com- j 
mend was invited by Mr. Linwood to dine 
end be did so, but he didn't eee Mrs. Linwood 
or Mias Dora, for they were both ill with 
odds, and they stayed up-stairs. The officer 
was a handsome young gentlemen, with keen 
grey eyes and a quiet manner, and a look 
like zeal honesty about him, sir. And Mr. 
Linwood asked him to come when he could 
get leave, and shoot. 

Well, by-aad-by he came— Ceptain Chi- 
ton was his name, mad he wore the Waterloo 
medal, for he’d been in the thick of that; and 
ta came late one night, and after dre s sing 
(so Polly, my poor wife, then lady’s-maid, 
said)— ta oame mto the drawing-room. There 
were Mrs. linwood and Mta Don. The 
Sqota mtmduoed him ; when, suddenly, Cap- 
ita Oalton grew vnry agitated, and Miss Dora 
rove a little shriek, and ttan looked so chara- 
tu, that half an eye might ese, My said, 
where tar heart was. 

Santa didn't see this, end fortunate 
tat ta only the day tafore he’d aoked Ifin 
Itaa to many and she’d e ried HHtrfy 

a xufomd. And the Squta had gone «* 
duotahootag with me, but ta laid Ms 
gen tarn to ttapuei, and kept taring etaufcr 


at the air, and muttering. You may guess 
air, that I held my tongue. 

"Well, sir, at dinnet -00 the batter said — 
nothing much was said, for Captain Chiton 
seemed very silent, and so did Mta Dorn. 
The Squta drank a good deal and talked about 
the shooting and fishing, but now and ttan 
he looked at his cousin with such a wild, eager, 
terrible look, and she blushed like a rose each 
time he caught her eye. 

"After dinner, when Folly was putting 
some embroidery away in the oabinet at the 
end of the drawing-room, she heard Miss Dora 
tell Mrs. linwood enough Uf find cut that i 
Captain Oaltou was tar old lover whom she’d 
met at Bath with her family, and that they < 
were to be married when he was rich enough. 
Polly oouldn’t help hearing it, sir; all woman 1 
are curious about lovers,” continued the old 
man, smiling; “but she loved Miss Dora ( 
with all her heart, and wouldn’t have said a 
word for the world. 

" Several days went on, and the Squta and 1 
the Captain oame out shooting, and lhck 
Smith, the head-keeper, and I used to go 
with ’em. 

“ One day, Mta Dora oame down in a little 
pony-carriage with the luncheon. The 
Squta wae just finishing his beat of a copee, 
but Captain Calton was outside. When Miss 1 
Dora oame up ta took her hand and ki sse d it. j 
But I saw him, though I wasn’t snob a booby , 
as to show myself. What was worse, sir, the 
Squta saw it through the ham! bushes, and 
tar pretty face blushing and taking happy. 

" I heard him grind his teeth where I stood, 
and whisper a curse. Did you ever hear one 
; whupered, air ? it make s a m a n creep all 
over ! 

" Presently ta came out, with a very jolly 
air, and after luncheon ta drank Mta Dora’s 
health, and then the Captain's. Afterwards, 
when we began beating* be told the Captain 
he wanted to speak to him. I was carrying 
the beg, and the Squta spoke in a Huff sort 
o' way, so I heard all. 

" * My oousm’s a pretty girl,’ said he. 

" * Yes/ said Captain Chiton, nervously 
like, sir, and I oould see his hand quiver. 

" 4 Ah, well,' said the Squta, heartily , 4 1 
used to be jealous; for I always admixed 
Dora; that I did. But what’e tta use tww P 
Mover mind, old foQew, I wish you joy of tar ; 
you must eocenes my temper, it's a devilish 
bad one,* 

« That «u but Hum ha thought, air,” 
aaU lia gt smut, BuuaA^y* 

•• (batata Otttea anavaaad Un *a*y 
friwuUy, —4 th. mMm waawd all right 

“ Tfe. Saab* awa ia a dnadfol inqp* Mat 
4a y arifhbuh and aa, haaaaaa am halat' 
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kfflod anafttony dogs tot had boon driving 
to wood*. 

M H* wi* vary «mg» again** poacher* 
•ad ivqn he'd have spring-gon* pot to to 
dog* in ail to open run* of die oop***. 

^flowtotoa tiU just before Cferat- 
to whoa a tog* party of neighbour* of to 
Bgnu* mat up to to onr to phm—nt 


** We had no peace day or night. All to 
•pring-gtui* and dog-top* *"** ^ up* 

damaged raisine put in *11 to ctmatotou* 
to phaaati tore, and to mod* mto d 
tvery night. On to night Mm we mat 
to Sqto, who gave na a am or two to 
running a gain*! him a ha am mad th* 





co p es . He’d beau looking alter the raisins, 
he laid, far he vu a good hand at seeing his 
orders earned out, 

44 The next day, all the party went from the 
Hall to the mode; only the Captain, he 
loitered to hare a lew words with Miss Dora. 
He drew her hack into the hall, and kissed 
her; and I shall never forget the way ahe 
clasped his hands, sad looked — not saying a 
word— sate hie eyea. The Squire saw it, and 
I eaw his face. It was dreadful, sir, to see, 
far he had almost kitten his lower lip in two. 
He pretended net to see them, and walked on 
after the party* 

44 The Squire, eb, was very particular in 
his shooting parties about everyone going jest 
where he wished. If yon didn’t, had let yon 
know it in some way. So, now, he gave 
everybody their instructions where to go. And 
Captain Deltas he told to take a ride, which 
wee narrow and through hollies, hot a good 
one for woodcocks. He himself went into the 
centre of the copse with me, and Dick 
headed the heaters at the end. 

44 Well, sir, the healing began, and the 
pheasants got up well, ana there were severe! 
shots fired. *Twas odd to me that the Squire 
never shot at anything, though, for all that, 
several birds went by him. I didn’t dare to 
speak though, far he looked so stern. 

44 By-and-by, he turned and eaw Captain 
Chiton in another part. He swore, but that I 
took no notice of. 

44 4 We’D beat this wood again before 
lunch/ he said ; so, of course, we all came 
out after an hour or two— during which the 
Squire missed everything. We went hack to 
the wood.” 

Here the old keeper paused, and drew a 
deep breath. 

44 What’s coming, sir,” he said, 44 has never 
been out of my mind for nigh fifty years -no, 
sir, not day nor night, I assure you. 

44 We came hock to the oopee, end were aD 
put into our old positions. And tho Square 
told Captain Colton to take Holly Hide again. 

" 4 1 suppose Dora will be here soon with 
luncheon/ he said, with a laugh. 

44 4 Soon enough — soon enough/ said the 
Squire, with a dreadful sort of laugh, and his 
Mack eyes gleaming like ooals. 

4 4 The shooting went on : suddenly a shot 
sounded from near the Holly Bide. 

44 4 Whafsthst f said the Squire, suddenly. 

44 4 Captain's shot a oock, sir, outside the 
•tpee/ said Diok Smith, quietly winking at 
wo»fa* he knew how savage the Squire was 
at men changing portion* 

“‘Bsc* names Miss Dorn/ add I * ‘eh*s 
going through the Holly Bide/ 

H ‘Whatr screamed the Squire, as he 


wheeled round, and saw her. 4 Dora ! Dora ! 
not there ! Back, for heaven’s sake, hack ! ' 

44 But she didn’t hear him, for the spaniels 
were in full cry, and the beaters 1 voices 
drowned the Squire’s. 

44 He flung down his gun, and rushed 
towards her. 

44 1 Dora ! * he screamed, sir— that's the 
word — 4 stop you’re — ’ * 

44 Before he got the word out, sir, there was 
a little report like a pistol— a wreath of blue 
smoke curled upwards from Miss Maitland's 
foot, and she foil — foil, with her pretty 
white dress all streaked on the bosom with 
blood. 

44 Ah, sir/’ said the old man, shuddering, 
44 it makes my heart cold even now. 

44 1 ran up and lifted her; ahe never shrieked, 
only moaned once as we raised her. Her 
sweet fooe was all pinched sad white with 
pain. 

44 But Captain Calton came up, like a u&n 
struck dumb. He knelt down, and drew her, 
poor girl, on his breast ; and rite laid her poor 
head there as if she was a tired child. 

41 The surgeon of the village was out with 
us. He came up, sir, as we stood round — 
rough follows os we were, all sobbing — he 
kneft down, and looked at the wound, and 
then, sir, he shook his head. 

44 Meanwhile the Squire was being held by 
two men ; cursing, raving, foaming, tearing 
at the graes, cursing himself add his birth, 
and calling on somebody to blow hit brains 
out, they dragged him Into the bushes so 
ss not to be heard by the dying girl. 

44 She lookod up once at her lover, with her 
sweet blue eyes all dim. Do you know, sir, 
the glaring, filmy look that creeps over tho 
eyes of those dying from gunshots? Ah, it is 
enough to break one’s heart ! 

44 She caught her breath several tense. Her 
lover kept his handkerchief on the wound, but 
the bleeding wsaut mush outwurdly ; only 
you could see her going ; and she looked so 
beautiful— like a wax mask, sir — white as a 
lily. 

44 4 Pear, poor Freddy l ’ she murmured, 
and put her tittle hand on his hear! 

4 4 4 My darling!' he a«ad£ and then he 
gave a sob that seemed to tear his heart up, 
sir. 

41 4 Bias me, my own/ she said, as her 
beautiful, dimming eyes, with their last look 
of love, wore tamed to his. 4 I can't se e— 
it's aD dark ; but rm on your bosom, Freddy, 

44 These words rim murmured, one by One, 
sad thresh* gave a long sigh ; end it was aD 
over. 

44 He took her up, sir, with sash an awful 




THE WALKING POSTERS. 


look of grief on hit face that he seemed turned 
to stone. He’d let no one touch her, and he 
carried her in his arms home. 

“ 4 She said rise was on my bosom,’ he said, 
in a voice you wouldn’t have known for his ; 
and then he went on like a man in a dream.” 

“ Well, air, there’s little more to tell. The 
Squire only lived two years, and died in a 
madhouse. He set a spring-gun in the Hide, 
• it was found, meaning it for the Captain. As 
1 for the Captain, he went to the East Indies, I 
i. heard, and died there. That’s my story, sir.” 

Wic. Reads, Junr. 


TIIE WALKING POSTERS. 

* Edited by Nemo Nomad. 

I UfTBODUCTOKY. 

| I AM I. This u not an alphabetical parade, 
nor a grammatical definition, nor a mefcaphy- 

| skoal assertion. I am I — letter I, large as 
life ; itinerant I, I on two legs, I incarnate. 
Enigmas are not things I ever took a liking 
to. I oould never guess a riddle unless I 
knew the answer beforehand ; and so, hating 
riddles myself, I am not going to bother you 
with guessing what I am. Very likely you 
know me by sight, or rather you know the 
letter of which 1 am the embodiment. If you 
live in or near London, or have ever been to 
London within the last twelve months, you 
must have heard of the great burlesque, 
“ Amphitryon,” nightly performed at the 
Begins Theatre to overflowing houses. (For 
particulars, see play -bill.) Possibly you are 
not a theatre-goer, never went inside a play- 
house ; and oould not tell, to save your life, 
whether Hr. Phelps is a high tragedian or 
a low oomedy men; but for all that you 
know the name 44 Amphitryon.” If you have 
eyes in your head you cannot help knowing it 
The name stares et you from placards on blank 
walls, feom the roofs of omnibuses, from the 
hacks of newspapers. And if all these means 
fell to impress ti* nemo upon your sluggish 
memory. I am there to cudgel it, as it were, 
into your brains. Wherever there is a crowd 
in the streets, or a stoppage in the traffic, or 
a block in the thoroughfares of this city of 
London, you are pretty sure to meed me and 
my mates tamping along in single file. 
Surely you must know now what our com- 
pany is. We eta the walking posters who, 
be twe e n us ten, make up the word "Amphi- 
tryon,” and lam the letter L number five in 
the alphabetical ton-oar. 

It may pe rhaps surprise you that I, being 


bed been a walking poster as long as I have, . 
nothing would surprise you much. Perhaps 
I have reasons of my own for following tide 
pursuit It may be that I have been in 
trouble, and cannot got any respectable, em- 
ployment ; it may be that, even if I coulArQt 
work of any kind, 1 should positively deilino 
to do it. Possibly I am doing the job for a 
Wager, or because I am half erased, or because m 
I wish to study life. You may take what ex- 
planation you like, I am not going to give you 
any further clue. One of the few advantages 
of our profession is, that when you apply for 
employment nobody asks you any question as 
to your past character, or inquires for refe- 
rences, or demands guarantees of sobriety and 
respectability. A pair of shoulders strong 
enough to carry two boards, slung one in 
front and one behind, is all that is essential 
for admission into the itinerant placard frater- 
nity. We don’t ask each other questions as 
to what we have been before ; and if you try 
to make out from my companions who or 
what I am, or rather was, you will learn 
nothing, because they know nothing* All I 
will tell you is, that I am not the only walk- 
ing sandwich in London — supposing I am 
such — who has been to college and belonged 
to West-end dubs, and ridden my own horses, 
and gone to the bad as a gentleman bom and 
bred alone can do. In fact, I should say 
most of us, as far as I can guess from stay 
indications, have, at eofbe time or other, bean 
in better positions than you would fancy. 
Very few, I fancy, were ever honest, industrious 
sons of toil — that, I think, is the proper 
phrase nowadays for the intelligent mec h a n ic 
or the sturdy labourer we used to hear about 
when I was young. Low and feeble and 
sunk as we are, we oould, for the meet part, 
do something better for a livelihood than this 
treadmill tamping. But one and all— -it 
is the only characteristic common to Ui w e 
have an incapacity for exertion. In one form 
or other, we are all broken men : many by 
wealth, some by misfortune, others by a dark 
past. Of energy we have scarce a tittle left | 
amongst the whole lot of us. I don’t wish to 
describe our band as a col l ec tio n of broken- 
down gentleman. Drink and not ga mb l i ng, 
“goes” of gin not throws of thedioe, have 1 
been the ruin of most of our walking brother- 
hood. We have figured, Ifeaqy, more often 
in the Polios Court than in the Oourief Pro- 
bate and Divorce ; wears more famili a r with 
the union workhouses than with the gilded 
saloons of the aristocraov. Bui if honest in- 
dustry and e x a lte d st a ti on do not contribute 
many to craft* I we 

have few recruits front fae wake of t h te Wam* 
ItianottW w» «n too beoMk tortwt, Imt 


that we lack the energy end pluck required 
even to pick a pocket Shatanaes I ehonld 
describe an our predominant quality. We are 
ahaky on the legs, shaky in our speech, shaky 
in our heads, shaky in our characters, ahaky 
in our walk. 

Ours is a hard life, you say ; a wretched 
life, if you like ; but not peihaps so very hard a 
one as you fancy. I am not speaking of those 
pariahs of the prof ess i on who walk about with 
placards over their heads, fastened by iron 
ban to their shoulders. Poor as we are, we haTe 
not come to that. I wonder what punishment | 
will be reserved down below for the men who 
first invented that method of turning human ; 
beings into sign boards. 1 dare say you 
never thought before what it must be to walk i 
about for hours with a board over your head, 
requiring you to balance yourself every mo* j 
meat in order not to lose your footing ; with j 
your shoulders numbed with the weight ; with 
your neck stiff with the neoemity of always 
bending your head ; with your chest aching 
with the wrenches given you every time a \ 
puff pf wind catches the board. Even in the 
posting trade there is such a thing as legiti- 
mate busmens, and I draw the line at walking 
sandwiches. 

P I quite admit that, if I am not in the lowest 
brand* of the profession, I am by no means 
in the highest. The aristocracy of the trade 
are the single sign board -bearers. One man 
walking alone can do pretty well what he 
likes. The individual, for instance, who 
patrols in front of Smoothly’*, the hair dresser, | 
on the Broadway — bearing a notice in front ' 
and behind, “ If you want your hair smoothly 
cut, go to Smoothly’* ” — has, 1 take it, as 
good a time of it as any of ns. He can choose 
lus own pace, he can look into the shop* 
windows, he can talk to the woman of the 
apple-stall, he can stand still for a few 
minutes out of the wind, and, if nobody is 
on the look-out, he can tilt his boards on the 1 
doorsteps, and earn his shoulders for awhile. I 

None of these luxuries are for us. like ! 
die Wandering Jew, we are obliged to be 
always moving: convicts chained by alpha- 
betical fetters, we can never leave the ranks. 
If one walking letter quite his position the 
word is spoilt Bo we trudge on, hour after 
hour. No doubt we are all well inclined , 
enough to loiter all day long; but a string of 
man patrolling down the streets is an otyeot 1 
too large to be overlooked, and we should be 
estfehi directly if we tried to shirk our labour. 
Besides, we are compelled to fellow our leader. 
Ufilan your eye is psaetised in ssliin sting the 
tthM d e g ree s of squalor, the c o mparativ e 
anatomy of hollow cheeks and shrunken limbs, 
yen would probably feU to defeat eng dfe- 
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tinotion between our leader and his followers. 
But if you are skilled in this squalid tore, 
you would see that A is a shade lees shabby, 
a degree more upright, a trifle less forlorn and 
destitute than M and P, and so on down to N. 
It needs a oertain amount of nerve to be head 
even in such a company as ours. Our bell- 
wether has to walk with some approximation 
to steadiness, or else the shuffling, shambling 
sheep who follow him would shift about, so as 
to render the word they* represent illegible by 
passers-by. Then, too, the captain has to 
{dlot us across the streets. Our general in- 
structions are, to cross the road as often as 
possible, to cross it always when we are most 
likely to block the traffic, and to pass as oloso 
to the horses* heads as we can without actually 
being run over. And the best captain — that 
is, the captain who draws the beet salary — is 
the man who will just shave the closest in 
cutting over, who will bring his walking 
posters right under the mouths of the h&aes 
fretting to get on as soon as the road is dear. 
As is commonly the case in this world, the 
man who draws tho salary and receives the 
credit has comparatively little of the risk and 
labour. It is all very well for A, who can 
measure the distance with his eye before he 
begins to cross; it is the end letters who 
really bear the brunt. It is not a pleasant 
thing, I can tell you, to see the men in front 
of you tottering feebly across, while a hansom 
cab is driving down at full pace to cut in 
between the last man and the pavement 
Somehow or other tho feeblest, most broken 
man of the gang is always shoved into the 
last place. As a compensation, he is not 
liable like the seat of us to have his heels 
trodden on at any moment; but then he is 
the unlucky wight who gets most grazed by 
passing wheals, and most flicked by the whips 
of irritated driver*. 

On the whole I prefer my own porition to 
any other. In an advertising gang, if nowhere 
else, the maxim that you go safest in the 
middle holds perfectly good. It is true you 
have no opportunity of distinguishing you iari fe 
but then I have no ambition to qualify myself 
for the poet of captain. It may be from 
shame* it may be from modesty; but I prefer 
not , to be conspicuous. Ever fence A was 
promoted, on the death of our last leader, 
1 have noticed he pulls hie hat down over his* 
eye* every time we pats up or down Bill 
Mall. Jtaerihly if 1 were in the poet of 
honour there eve streets I should shun, rimy 
glances from posters by I might dxesd to tn» 
counter. But in the oantre of a gang I could 
pats fey own father and mother and wife, 
s uppci e feg them to toast, without fear of de- 
tection. Nobody, X notice, ever tsrib cl m 




THE WALKING POSTERS. 


The ray police on our beats do not know us 
by sight. We ore walking letters ; we have 
no identity or individuality of our own ; we 
are lay-figures, moving dummies, on which 
placards are hung. Even amongst ourselves 
we are A, B, 0, and so forth; we neither 
know nor care to know much about each 
other's names or homes. We meet in the 
morning, trudge together through the day, 
separate at night, and there, for the most part, 
our acquaintance ends* 

When you have been knocked about the 
world as I have been — the knocking always 
being of that character from whioh it is not 
easy to get up again — you grow to be pretty 
well case-hardened to most things. 1 have 
neither kith, nor kin, nor child : and I might 
easily find many much more remunerative 
and creditable pursuits which would suit me 
for worse than one in which I can slouch 
along all day, with my hands buried in what 
onoe were pockets, with a pipe in my mouth, 
and with no master or mistress to order me 
about Of course the pursuit, like any other, 
has its disagreeables. When yon are more 
shaky than usual, and your head aches and 
your mouth is parched, you don’t know what 
it is to see a row of greasy heads bobbing up 
and down before you constantly in overy pos- 
sible and impossible direction. There are 
times when 1 feel a hatred 1 can hardly ex- 
press towards number 4 , H by letter, who 
precedes me. He has a way of letting his 
head droop down upon his chest till you think 
it is going to drop off* and then tending it 
back with a jerk that makoa his boards rattle. 
When I am nervous, as 1 often am of a morn- 
ing, I keep watching for the last jerk of H a 
head with much the same feeling as I re- 
member looking at a pistol pointed towards 
me one fine summer morning, long years ago. 
Then, too, it is dreadful work in ootd, bleak, 
wet, and windy days. Frost is bad enough, 
and snow is the very deuce ; bat then in the 
winter time we are little out, and our hours 
are very short; for whan people are walking 
quick and only about on business, they pay 
RtHe heed to walking advertisements ; it is 
the idle loitering folk for whose attention we 
osier, and these only oome out when the days 
are long and the weather ought to be warm. 
No, hr real depraaring misery commend me 
to a day when the keen pitilees wind comes 
from the east, Mask with dost and laden with 
share, short, pitting showers of rain and hail. 
The boards bang against our backs and breasts, 
the t a ttered b u tt mi l e ss ragged garments in 
which we are dad fig fluttering open, our 
tot are dead wRh sold, our hands numbtd, 
to very marrow of our hones stems toasn 
tyv to dost is in our eyas add month sad 


nostrils, and somehow or other we are always 
peeling each other’s shins and treading on 
each other’s heels. Nobody seems to pity us. 
Crossing-sweepers on a sheltered crossing, 
beggars oomfortably ensconced in snug corners 
out of the wind, get on such days sixpences 
and shillings enough ; but in the records of 
oar trade nobody was ever known to give a 
copper to a walking poster. I should have 
thought we looked wretched and ragged' 
enough to be deserving objects of charity, and 
as to offending our dignity, just try and see 
if that is possible. The only difference be- 
tween us and professional beggars is, that we 
do something for our livelihood and they 
don’t. However,* as most of us have tried 
begging before we took to carrying adver- 
tising-boards, and found we had not the 
talent required to make a living by it, I sup- 
pose we have no right to complain. 

Any way, I do not oomplaxn. I have 
always had a passion, ever since I got to years 
of discretion or indiscretion, for seeing life. 
Perhaps it would have been better for me if 
I had had a taste for botany, or collecting 
ferns, or scouring bronzes ; but, after all, I 
am not responsible for my tastes, and my 
taste prompts me to study man and woman. 
That taste grows upon me as I grow older, 
and I can gratify it gratis in my present posi- 
tion. 'When your present is dull and dreary, 
and your past is not pleasant to brood 
upon, and you have no future to look forward 
to, it is an immense boon to have something 
to take up your thoughts, so as I walk about 
I watch the ways of the great city. A stray 
word, overheard by ohanoe, the sight of a 
face, or the name of a s t re et recalls to me 
scenes at which I have been present, — stories 
I have heard, people I *have known in the 
days when I was an actor in the drama of 
life, not a spectator only. 

If you want any moral from my observa- 
tions, I am afraid you will be pooled to get 
it At the pre sent day it is your fashion to 
bother yourselves about to meaning and 
tenor of everything ; bat X don't see that you 
are much wiser after all than we were in to 
time when I was young, and when we left 
things as we found them. The saying of to 
weaver in ICr. Dickens's " Hard Times,” *’lt 
is all a muddle," is about my philosophy uf 
life. But if yon think my musing* about to 
things and people and manners in London 
nan he turned to any advantage in a literary 
point of view, you are welcome to tom* Odd 
shillings are very moot in my way aa long as 
I can earn tom without trouble. Let ms 
run on as I like, and ton, if you think my 
observations worth anything, put tom tote 
any form you Ito. You know whore to find 
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me; w gang ie not eerily missed few view 
And ss to my name,— -veil, a* t told you 
before, — I am 1. 

MAY DAYS m APPENZBLL. 

Thsbs ie no ooun&ry in the world eo hack- 
neyed, eo trampled by tourists, eo tamed in- 
side oat end vom threadbare, as Switzerland ; 
end yet Switzerland still remains the most 
interesting country in Europe, considered, at | 
all events, in its physical aspects— as young, 1 
aa fresh, aa inexhaustible a topic as that 44 old, j 
old story •* o I love itself, which still forms the j 
mainspring of interest in all popular liters- j 
tom. And this for three reasons. The first 
is, that Switzerland is chiefly visited at a oer- ! 
tain set season, comprising the three months i 
of July, August, and September; and its 
visitors confine themselves for the most pert 
to certain set routes, which they follow with I 
a religious scrupulosity ; and when this season 
and these routes are avoided, much is left that 
it still comparatively new. The second is, 
that Switzerland, although a small country, 
measured in every direction as the crow flies, 
would became a very large one if its vast 
ridges and gullies could be rolled out into a 
plain surface ; and the travelled routes would 
appear to its whole area much as the super- 
ficies of England in relation to those lines of 
pound actually occupied by railroads, while 
its comparatively un travelled parts are so 
b e cau se of their difficulties of aooaas. The 
third is, that those soenes which realise every 
imaginable condition of beauty produce ever 
new impressions on different minds : and that 
mind must be indeed commonplace which 
c a nno t receive from such impression* a sti- 
mulus to original thought These considera- 
tions induced me to visit, in the last week of 
the glorious May of I860, the still somewhat 
aeqwestered Canton of Appenaeil, with the in- 
tention, if the weather allowed, of ****™K«*g 
the Seutis, a mountain of an unusual form 
and peculiar character, and of such moderate 
in eomparison with the greater Aina, 
that the aceosnpUshznent of the teak at this 
early; period of the year seemed reasonably 
possible, and an eoass sufficiently exhilarating, 
without attaining to the dignity of a feat 
worthy of oommstnormtion in the annals of the 
Alpine Club. 

From the cleanly and thriving little town 
of St Gallon, tha road to Appemall winds up 
m long slops, for part of the way a lo n g the 
***** of a torrent pM rig tha conglomerate 
Mils, tha character of which is that e f a 
•twain, generally rather scanty, with deep 
pooto M tetwrals, whe nce har h mca o f ^ s 


to the erosive action of water. At on* point 
in the road occurs a very striking wuMUL 
Shortly before Teufon is arrived a t— a little 
sparkling industrious town, with large dean 
houses, covered with wooden scales resembling 
those of ApoUyoa in 44 Pilgrim's P rogram,” 
and a high tapering steeple— the one great 
mountain chain .of Appenaeil, called the 
Alpstein, culminating in the pyramidal peak 
of the Sentia to the westward, fills up the 
background of a scene of deep river courses, 
and small green mountains of various form, 
scant of trees, but covered all over with an 
uniform green carpet of herbage, and pretty 
evenly dotted over with chalets. The savage 
grandeur of the Alpstein, with its great stripes 
and patches of snow, and perpendicular or 
nearly perpendicular buttresses and pinnacles 
of naked limestone, shining in the sun or 
frowning under the cloud, contrasts beauti- 
fully with the pastoral repose of the fore- 
ground. From the elevation of Teufon, Winch 
is 2873 feet above the sea level, the Alpstein 
appears one long seriated ridge, rising from 
east to west ; but its real form is of course 
not seen, which is that of three ridges, one 
behind the other, and the longest overlapping 
the two others, all being bound together in a 
knot or nucleus at the western extremity, 
where the highest points are the fieatis, 7709 
feet; the Gyren, or Geiorspitz, <019 feet; 
near which is the conspicuous Oehrli or Ear ; 
and the Altmann, about a hundred feet lower 
than the Sent is. A spur is also extended 
towards Togganburg in the vest, so that the 
whole formation is a rough representation of a 
gigantic bird’s claw. After Teufon is passed, 
s huge mound of 41 nagelfluh," or conglome- 
rate, shuts out the view of the Alpstein, till it 
reappears again in the neighbourhood of Gais. 
The name of Teofen is supposed to be a cor- 
ruption of 44 Tiofin," which in the Alleman- 
nian tongue denoted a deep ravine, while that 
of Gais is of more obeonre origin, but some 
suppoee it derived from the Bhwtiaii Casa, a 
ohtiei Gais is a bright little town of a few 
vary luge picturesque houses, most of them 
built round an open square, in a free and com- 
manding situation, With Um trees in the 
neighbourhood* It posesrih* two specious 
inns, the Ochs end the Krone, besides others, 
and is much resorted to in su mmer for the 
whey-cure, bring in the s e aso n the most 
fashionable pleas in AppenselL The whmr- 
euro seems principally to c on sist in all the 

at six in the morning by a bell to drink warn 
greenish whey enter a pail Like the grape- 
cure, 4c., fta chief real riBoa§y lies dou bt lss* 
in tha fret that it gives invalids a change M 
•it* Gaia has gained a rinuBaa to 
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t bat of tii ie oountry near Fishguard, In Wales, 
w here the appearance of a crowd of women in 
red cloak* on the hills, suggesting British 
troops, oftused a French detachment to lay 
down their arms in the Beyolntionary war. 

Jn 1405 , the Duke Frederick of Austria 
and the Abbot of St. Gallon, nettled at their 
defeat at Wolfehalden, planned a surprise of 
the town from the Rhine Talley. Their troops, 
three thousand men strong, advanced from 
Altstetten, and climbed the low height which 
is the boundary of the canton on that side, in 
rainy and foggy weather. Bnt the Appen- 
zellers were prepared: Count Budolph of 
Weidenberg stood with four hundred men 
near the present site of the chapel of Stoss, at 
the foot of the mountain ridge. The moun- 
| tameers were barefoot, to enablo them to 
stand firm on the wet grass of tho sloping 
meadow. They allowed their enemies partly 
to pass a wooded ravine, and then fell upon 
r them, the ball being opened by the sudden 
descent of a number of huge blocks of stone 
on tike van of the invaders. The strings of 
the invaders’ cross-bows were useless from 
the rain, and tho fight now became a hand to 
hand encounter, where the halberts and 
I “ morning stars" of the Appenxellera told 
with deadly effect. While victory was still 
doubtful, a host clad in white was seen ap- 
proaching from the Sommersberg. It wm 
oompoeed of the women of Gais, who had put 
on chemises over their dress. Perhaps the 
superstition of the time caused the enemy to 
invest them with the attributes of avenging 
angels. At all events the Austrians were dis- 
comfited and pursued to the walls of Altstetten, 
losing nine hundred men to twenty of the 
Appensetlers. It was on this oooasion that 
ini Botabh won himself an everlasting name. 
After standing at bay, with his back to * 
chtlot, against twelve men-at-arms, and slay- 
ing a foe for each finger of his right hand, he 
met his death by some of the surviving 
cowards setting on fire the wooden building 
at his back. The distance from Gais to Ap- 
peusdl, which lies in the valley of the Sitten, 
is some 'two miles and a half down a long 
Slope. AppenseU is a pr et ty little town of 
gabled houses with large eaves, and the most 
striking of which is the old residence of its 
governors, when it was dependent on the 
Abbey of St Gallon. Most of tho church is 
comparatively hew, and not picturesque; hut 
there are some objects of interest in the in- 
terior. ExeoUcnt quarters are found at the 
Booh!, or Pike Hotel, tho late landlady of 
Which was renowned in all the co untry about 
the Lake of Constance for her beauty, wit, 
and Mmdtiases. Her daughter-la-law, a 
widow, the prese n t landlady, dees dll in her 


power to perpetuate the pleasant memorise of 
the hostel. It is odd that there should bo a 
Heeht hotel at Teufen also, as at St. Gallon, 
and other plaoee in the neighbourhood. The 
name is rather suggestive of land *hark$, hud 
I oannot oomplain of its being justified by^by 
experiences. 

AppenseU is, perhaps, still the cheapest part r 
of Switaerland, although the prices are some- » 
what higher than those usual in the hQI 
country of tho Grand Duchy of Baden. The 
town itself is the best situated place as a 
central point for visktmg the canton generally, 
though the neighbourhood of Wdssbad, at the 
distance of about half an hour’s walk, is a 
more convenient point for exploring the Alp- 
stein. It is in the town, too, that the beau- 
tiful cantonal oostumes are to be seen to their 
best advantage, as the markets are held there, 
and the church services on feast-days attract 
the surrounding population together there in 
their best array. The women wear that be- 
coming bodioo ;of black or ookmred silk, or 
velvet, which is so general in Switaerland, the 
neck and upper part of the bosom being 
covered with full white lawn, as also the arms, 
which are seen through the ample semi-trans- 
parent sleeves, which being partially starched, 
mould themselves to the form. Bound the 
neck itself there is a chain of silver p as s ed 
many times, from which a crucifix often hangs. 
The bodice is festooned and decorated by 
silver chains and clasp-like ornaments, the 
chains crossing each other backwards and 
forwards on the front. A tasteful kerchief is 
also often worn out of doors on the neck and 
nape. A dose oap of pink silk is the usual 
head-dress, with ribbons flowing behind ; the 
same cap which appears in black in the Bhine- 
wald slope of the Sohwartswald. In addition 
to this, and this is the distinctive diaructsristie 
of the fair Appensellera, many wear a kind of 
butterfly wings of black crape on the back of 
the head on high oooasion s, and especially 
when in mourning, when all the rest of the 
drees is black. Some of the young ladies 
commit the solecism of adding a crinoline to 
the national purple or dark-green plaited 
petticoat Seen against a background of 
oUraded mountain, fow figures oan be imagined 
more charming than a Monde beauty of Ap* 
penaell in frill ooetume. A red waistcoat II 
tie Hgmwr with the men, and they generally 
wear a dose-fitting skull-cap of blaok leather, 
pbked out in holes at the edge, through which 
divers odours ; this oap is taooodiojriy 
and gives them rather a bullet headed 
aspect; but its use is justified by fee being 
convenient when the head Is press e d against 
the oowe in milking. They seem almost efi- , 
tody in summer to dk^ ard to use of sorts, 




end took up their ehirt-rieevee to the elbows, 
displaying their bmn, brawny aim In 
aome 0ABQ9 a whitish stuff jacket is worn, em- 
broidered in red and gr a m on the breast and 
toller. Aoroes the shirt-front paaaaa a band 
with lupreeentitioni of cattle in braea fastened 
on to it. Bnt this appears to belong to gala 
c os t u me , and then a brown jacket is generally 
added. 

I bad determined to Tint the different minor 
points of internet in the oountry drat, and keep 
the Sentie excursion for a bonne bonche, partly 
in the hope of finding oompanionship, partly 
because e very day of sunshine diminished the 
■now-fields to be neooseaxily traversed. Hang- 
ing over Appenaell is a long mountain of con- 
glomerate, parallel to the Alpstein, and 
culminating in the Kronberg, still bearing 
patches of snow upon it, though vastly inferior 
in height to the Alpstein. By ascending a 
gully just above the town, the ridge of this 
mountain waa easily gained. In the roceaeon 
of the gully, an almost dry waterc ou rse, 
several flowers, apparently rare elsewhere, 
made their appearance; conspicuous among 
these was that splendid orohidean, the Fraucn- 
tckuh, or lady’s dipper, Cypriptdiwn Calcevhu, 
whose name, however, is scarcely accurate, as 
its drape is more like that of the slipper of a 
gouty old gentleman. On the crest of the hill 
there were a number of pretty white goate, 
with whiter kids, browsing on the lush herb- 
ege, and particularly tame, with two herd- 
boys engaged in the hard work of looking 
alter them, or rather keeping them company 
by sleeping in the eon; they made a good 
picture, as seen against a storm cloud rising 
cut of thehorison. It wes easy to climb down 
tbs aides of this hill to Weassbad. On the way 
there was some fine broken ground caused by 
the fantastic fonns of the conglomerate rock, 
which is m ade of a hard cement welding toge- 
ther pebbles and boulders of different auras and 
colours, and belonging to different geological 
epochs. Weiasbad is beautifully situated in 
grenade of its own, shaded with an abundance 
of large deciduous trees. The meadows above 
it wens sown with globes of gold in thousands, 
the blossoms of that splendid ranunculus, 
Trfflm mmtpmm. The groves were vocal 
with birds, and as evening came on, the inde- 
fatigable cuckoo seemed to keep up a running 
fire of applause to the solo of the nightingale. 
In the nmghbouihood of Weiesbed a landscape 
painter might setup hie easel with great ad- 
w m tog e. There am numb wises studies of 
*aagw mnd in the wooded giwis end water- 
eerames, the naked anow-oovered make of the 
Alp e fain farming the dxetenoe, seen through 
hwnrat trees; end the painter of figures 
and animals would with difficulty find better 


head-quarters. The only objection to the 
animals is, that being eo much petted by the 
natives, and treated as semi-rational beings, 
they are too tame, and their curiosity prompts 
them to be ever -poking their fragrant morales 
into the lap of the aketoher. There is an in- 
expressible charm in the music of the bells 
which the oows and goate bear ; and, in fact, 
it is difficult to imagine a more perfect reali- 
mtion of claasto Arcadia than the whole of the 
pastoral part of the canton of AppenealL 
Sheep are rare, which is well — aa sheep, 
although it may seem rather profane to say 
eo, are far dirtier, stupider, and leae interest- 
ing altogether than goate. A little beyond 
Weiasbad, on the road parallel to the river, is 
a neat little inn called the Alpstein, which, , 
from standing on a alight elevation, commands 1 
a beautiful view ; and farther on still another, * 

> with more accommodation, and a shady garden 
) — the Bossli. This name exemplifies the ! 
strange tendency in the Allemannian diSlect 
to run into diminutives. When Germans 
apeak of a «• Schaaf," these people say Schkfle; 
for “ Hsus ” they say Husele, Ac. In Frei- 
burg, in the Briesgau, where nearly the seme 
language prevails, the great cathedral ie pet- 
tingiy spoken of as** das Minsterlo.” Although 
the Allemannian may be more philokgtoaSly 
» interesting than classic high German, yet such 
farms cannot but be regarded as corruptions, j 
The road from Weiasbad, on approaching 
AppenseU, passes through a very pretty | 
oovered wooded bridge, under which there ie a 
swe ep of placid water, ended by a rapid — a 
place that trout delight in. The Sitter would 
be a famous fishing river if it were not entirely 
free. As it is, abundance of trout oome to the 
fly, but they ere usually email. There are 
good fish to be had in the lake of the Seeelp 
and the Sentiseee of the species called Balm 0 
alpinu * 1 1 could not get them to riee at my 
flies, and I apprehend they despise any bait 
smaller than a gudgeon or a small trout 
Before I could get to the town from the 
bridge aforesaid, on tide afternoon, the 24th 
May, the thunderstorm so long brewing burst 
like a waterspout, with Minding fleshes, end 
nearly mmuHaneous th und e r . On returning 
to the Heoht, I heard the! the Fmnoisoan 
nunnery had been stntok, but the goodn ess of 
their guardian angels, or the eondnotom, 
enabled the pious ladies to eeoape with the 
fright. The next day being Holy Thursday, 

! the church waa thre^pd with worshippers, 

I who o verflowe d to the steps outride the perch* 

! The Feast of the Ascension, both among the 
| Ca t h o l ic s an d Pr o testants in Oaraan countries, 
seams to he m rato m o r s ofj^^it g sauntfy la 

| towards the evening, and gate place ton sky 
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tmifomfly clouded, with rays of light •lentiug 
through it From the eammit of e hill of 
moderate height gradually aeoended from the 
nod to Gsis, an unexpectedly fine view of the 
valley of the Upper Bhiue presented iteelf — 
the partial beams seemed to light up one Til- 
lage after another, a a if some one above the 
olouds was engaged in showing them, and 
turning the light of a bull's-eye lantern upon 
them in turn. 

The most conspicuous peaks from the town 
of Appensell ore those of Kamor and Hohen 
Hasten. These belong to a prolongation of 
the southern limb of the Alpstein, exeeed 0000 
feet in height, and axe said to oommand splen- 
did views on the side of the Rhine valley. 
The msoent over steep meadows is clearly seen 
from Bruhlisau, the latter port only being 
somewhat stiff ; while the form of the Kamor 
is pyramidal, that of Hohen Kaston — “ The 
High Box,” as its name implies — is square, 
at least as seen from a distance. 1 was de- 
tained half-way on the ascent of the Hohen j 
Hasten by a sketch, and consequently did not 
accomplish it; but it is generally said that 
few points better repay the trouble of ‘attain- 
ing to them, which appears to be by no means 
great. At Bruhlisau I had a conversation 
with the Pfarrer, a stout, elderly gentleman, | 
with earrings, and a black figured damask 
curtain round his waist by way of a sash. * 
Just beyond Weisebad that limb of the Alp- 
stein which terminates in the Sentis com- 
mences with a fiat height appropriately colled 
the Ebenalp, nearly 5000 feet high. Half- 
way up the abrupt overhanging cliff, which 
forma the escarpment of this mountain, are 
some great caves in the limestone, at the on- j 
trance of one of which is built the rustic < 
chapel called Wildkirbhlcin. This place is 1 
accounted one of the chief Hons of Appensell. 
It is reached by climbing a rough horse-path, 
which winds up a promontory just over 
Weisebad, then turns to the left under the 
ovariiangtng cliff which it follows to the side 
of the valley of the Seealp, then becomes a 
little path, with steps ascending in a back- 
ward direction the fees of the cliff. Into a 
platform blasted out of the rock on this path, 
Swias ingenuity and cupidity baa managed to 
•crew a tolerably commodious inn, the 
11 (Becker.* There is another inn at WBd- 
kirchletn, sleeping-chambei* in connection 
with which I found the landlord engaged in 
building in the oava itself. A third inn stands 
on theflst sorfeee of the Ebenalp ; bat, as the 
rival landlord atWikPrirchlejn holds the keys 
of the eubtertanmn passage which leads to 
this, it stands throe under a manifest disad- 
vantage* Mine hoed of M CBseW” is de- 
serringcf sympathy, as he bring* up twelve 


children on his rooky ledges, who play about 
on the brink of the sheer precipice fearless as 
young chamois. The littl* church belonged 
to a hermitage founded in 1656, and is dedi- 
cated to St. Michael. Through the a^joUtg 
cavern, where the inn stands, a long pafokge 
leads upwards, and then out on the Ebenalp* 
To tr a verse this a torch is necessary. These 
caverns appear to have harboured beasts of 
prey in primaeval tames, as great quantities of 
teeth and bones have been found in them. 
The Ebenalp is a commanding platform, blest 
with delicious air and rich in the flora of the 
Alps. One of the most exquisite of the flowers 
is the yellow auricula, in form like a cowslip, 
with a faint, delicate scent. The rhododendron 
is found in abandonee, but at the thus of my 
visit was only just beginning to bloom. I 
pursued for a short distance the course of the 
Altenmlp in the direction of the Sentis, and 
came on limestone rooks, which had been ro- 
deoed by the action of water to the semhlsnee 
of a petrified glacier, finding at length a rig- 
sag path which led down the feoe of the steep 
towards the valley of Seealp, and back again 
to Wildkirohlein, along the fringe of an awfhl 
precipice. 

For the next day to this I planned on ex- 
cursion with a Berlin painter to the lakes 
called Sentissee and F&hlersee, in the valley 
to the north of that of Seealp, and eednded 
between the huge diffir of Alpeiegel and the 
last range of the Alpstein. Through our not 
taking a guide, we eventually missed the 
F&hlersee altogether. After passing the ham- 
let of Brilhlisau, we entered a narrow defile, 
the Brillltobel, through which a rushing stream, 
found its way in a bed encumbered with hug* 
fragments of rocks. We were detained for 
some time observing an exquisite picture 
formed by one of throe blocks, with a little 
fell and pool below, a tree covered with white 
bloss om above, and on the maigin of the rook 
a wild roes tree, whose deep crimson flowers, 
were reflected in the water. As we mounted 
the height frirther on, we found that the 
brook had disappeared, but oaxha upon it again 
as the valley widened. It disappeared again 
when we gained another height. On descend- 
ing which, we discovered the S o n tie — e on the 
left. The tenant we bed followed wae He 
subterranean outlet The Sentissee, with its 
deep green waters about half a mile long£ ley 
at the bottom of a valley of exquisite been *y 
•hut in on every side by mountains with 
oopinge of erag and enow, and entirely secteded 
from the outer world. Th— vU&mr seemed 
about three English mites in length. There 
wore no permanent habitations in it, but a 
few ohtlsta for the goata and sown Thevago- 
tation was af tips most httfori Mud, roe 1 


whole gran id, ulu u one oould see, a vast 
prairie of gorgeous flowers, screened from every 
■wind by ite apparently maoomribto walla — the 
con tor tions said convolutions of whose strata 
wn of tine moat fontastio kind-everlasting 
wmmwttti of Nature** agony. At the head 
of the Talley grew groves of fine oaks and 
beeohee at an elevation where deciduous trees 
aie seldom found. It was easy to fancy one 
had alighted in the plains of Asphodel assigned 
by Homer as a residence to the happy dead, 
or in that valley of Avilion of Celtic fable— 
Where falls not hail, nor rain, nor any mow, 

Wor era wind blows loudly , but it bos 
Deep-meadowed, happy, lair in orchard lawns 
And downy hollows. 

After a midday meal on the bank of the 
brook, we made for a steep path which we 
saw at the end of the valley winding up to a 
“col," which, as a matter of coarse, we 
imagined to be the way to the Ffchlersee, but 
we mounted even higher and higher till we 
came to snow fields, across which we had to 
pass. At length we stood on a mountain - 
saddle. To our surprise the group of heights 
about the Sentis lay before us— a vast wilder- 
ness of black rocks and white snow. We 
then knew we had gone wrong, and after- 
wards discov e r e d that the way to the second 
lake ran through a gap to the left, rendered 
nearly invisible by intervening trees. The 
Fbhlersee is said to be peculiarly wild and 
majestic, lying just at the foot of the snows of 
the Altmann. We aeoended, as it proved, to 
the saddle of the Schafer fur above, and com- 
manding a view of the Meglis Alp with its 
ehdleta, and of the great gulf yawning he- 
■ t w een the Sentis and Altmann. The preci- 
pices looked very frowning end formidable, 
and the snow-fields to be traversed on the 
ascent of the Sentis appeared almost perpen- 
dicular. An especial horror seemed to attach 
itself to certain g reen st ee ps on the flanks of 
the Altmann, which l ook e d like meadows set 
upright Though disappointed at miming our 
way, we consoled ourselves with the sublimity 
of the scene, and my companion, not forgetful 
of his student days, exclaimed, "Jetetlisgtdas 
gauss Philisterinm wait unter uns I " Which 


might he freely rendered, “ Now then, we are 
weu out of the reach of respectability ! " 

Though tide esmzrion was a long and fati- 
guing one, the still beautiful weather, with 
■ q m inE of convinced me that I 

had better start the next morning for the 
mown of the Appcnesll mountains. 

There are three ways to the Santi s one, 
the usual one, by Meglis Alp; another by the 
met of the Altsnelp, behind the Oehrii, end 
WV«a the glacier; another peat the flssel p s e c, 
wf the f me of the steep which covers the 
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valley. I chose the first by the advioe of my 
guide, Btthler, of Weisebad, who proved an 
intelligent companion, and in every respect 
trustworthy. His charge for the Sentis was 
six francs, and his entertainment for two 
days. At Weiasbad we procured two alpen- 
stocks mads of young fir saplings, and the 
shoemaker drove some ice-nails into the heels 
of my boots ; and about nine a.m. we started 
from the p r e t ty inn of Schwondi in the direc- 
tion of the Beealpeee, across rich meadows; 
then we left the valley by a path to the left, 
which in the sultry heat seemed particularly 
steep and rugged. After a halt by a delicious 
fountain in a wood, we arrived at a ledge 
which runs parallel to the Seealp valley. On 
the ‘left are the sheer naked rooks of the 
Marries; on the right the Seealpaee, with 
dear, deep, green waters, seen over a 
precipice of fearful height, yet seemingly 
within a stone's throw. The path hem is 
perfectly straight, nearly level, and" wide 
enough for all practical purposes , but a care- 
less step on one side would ensure certain 
destruction, and this state of the case lasts for 
a league at least The Meglis Alp is a green, 
uneven upland, rich m vegetation, strewn 
with broken boulders, and bound by fantastic 
needles and spires and wedges of rock, and 
extending to the lower edges of the snow* 
fields of the Altmann and Sentis, whoso corru- 
gated structure shows signs of a disposition to 
glacier formation. On the Meglis Alp am a 
number of chileta, one of them alone inha- 
bited, and serving as a rough inn. We had 
proposed to ascend the Sentis the same even- 
ing, sleep on the summit, and return the next 
morning : but the herdsman who acted as our 
guide told us that he had just discovered, by 
an excursion with an Appenseller on the 
previous day, that the wind had carried away 
bodily the roof of his chalet just under the 
final pyramid, and strewn the beams on the 
rock, but had blown tbs wooden tiles into 
infinity. So we wiled away the day cm the 
Meglis Alp as best we oould, sketching, bote- 
airing, bathing in a little tarn under the 
mows, sad playing with the goats sad cows. 
One splendid buck, acid to be of Hungarian 
breed, proved a great eowros of amusement. 
His beard was worthy of eBabhi; hie home 
were huge, flat, and curved at the ends; and 
his eyas had an expression of fun, when ha 
was playing, only equalled by thorn of a fro- 
Ho toia e Newfoundland He ithsllftn gHi ev ery 
new-comer to a matc h, having beer 

played with in tins manner by the hard bm 
end bis strength was nearly a match for thri 
of a stoong man. This qjroumstenos made it 
somewhat mb ri t to tabs hie tikensen As 
to fb. Homan, bouquet* ia p nrfn riott w* 
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gathered and thrown away. My guide laid 
by in a deep reoeea some of the choicest saxi- 
frages and bluest forget-me-nots (the colour 
of this flower being for more intense in 
elevated spots), at an offering to the fair 
hoeteae of the Heoht. At this season the 
larger deep purple gentian is in all its splen- 
dour. Later in the summer it is overblown, 
and the exquisite little flower, with hue like 
violet fire, is said to outlast it. 

Towards evening there was some appear- 
ance of rain, and it looked at one time os if 
the Sentis must be given up, in which case it 
would have remained, as its name implies — a 
“ thorn ’* in my memories of Appensell. But 
at sunset the wondrous Alpine glow suddenly 
Lighted up tho high-pitched planes and peaks 
of the mountain opposite, perhaps the most 
beautiful vision that hum&u eye con see on 
this side the grave. It is by no means of 
common occurrence, as it results from special I 
atmospheric combinations, and must be dis- i 
tmguiahed from tho ordinary rose tint which 
foils on tho heights opposite the sun. It 
lasts but a fow minutes, and is followed by a 1 
deep blush of after-glow, as if the mountain 
had drunk the light into its very ossence, and 
now become luminous itself. The after-glow 
may be owing to tho reflection from clouds. 
Alter this we saw the goats and cows milked, 
the herdsman keeping up a mild though exact , 
discipline, as if they were school children, j 
chiding those who butted each other, and 1 
calling them up each in turn by name. The 
goat's milk is so rich that, modified by a little 1 
coffee, it almost served ns for meat and drink , 
at midday after our hot walk. We supped on 
“ etiarenaugen,” " bull's-eyes,** which is the 
oountry expression for eggs fried whole in : 
butter, and the red wine of the Upper > 
Bheinthal, end then tamed into beds of toler- 
able comfort, stuffed with leaves. The night 
wee cold, but its breath through the open 
window seemed health itself, and the stars 
sparkled like diamonds. 

At half-past two o'etoek the guide was 
stirring, oofitoe was dispatched, our host had 
freighted himself with a huge basket of 
wooden tflse to rebuild hie roof near the 
summit, end we started in the twilight on a 

S i which, indistinctly marked and tortuous, 
to the eloping rooky ledges an the right of 
the greet snow-fields. The sir wee so fresh 
ee to dispel any idea of extraordinary exertion, 
though the way wee steep end difficult, end 
among tbs pointed rooks save was n e o o seary 
in planting the fool 

Tbs view frees the timulder, as the sun xoee 
the Alps by Sonthafon, in Bavaria, was 
*ary flue Meed* Then ws came to the 
Wagqk tiki, • gaunt spate bathe reek* 


whenoe we mounted the mow-field in a mgmg 
course, the enow at that early hour being in 
fine condition, neither bo soft ee to impede 
progress, or so hard as to give insecure foot- 
ing. The only danger in snob a case wogH 
he to a weak pereou in a sudden oollapseMf 
strength. An involuntary glissade would 
only have ended on a ridge of sharp rocks 
some thousand feet below. When the top- ' 
most pyramid is approached, there is certainly 
one rather critical plaoe in the shape of a sort 
of “couloir,” down which rocks and stones 
come which are detaohed from above by the 
action of the weather. One block, as big 
as a small house, which was lying on the 
snow before us, as our host remarked, was 
not there last Sunday. But this spot is 
traversed in two minutes. The ascent of 
the lower part of the pyramid presented no 
great difficulty, and between five and six We 
had arrived *at the ruined hut, the walls of 
which were firmly imbedded in the depression 
of a little rocky plafcfoim. There was still a 
goodly little barrel of wine in it, which had 
been there through the winter, aiffi “ Hdtel 
du Sentis " was written over the broken door. 
Formerly, when no one was there, visitors 
found a list of prices, and they were en- 
couraged to help themselves, and then leave 
the money on the table. A causeway had yet 
to be pass e d, somewhat like the Striding-edge 
of Helvyllin, or the Couple of Sark, hut there 
was abundant room for two or three persons 
to walk abreast over it ; then a short ladder 
had to be mounted, which led up a narrow, 
rooky stair, where the only precautions neces- 
sary are not to be overbalanced by knocking 
against the rooks, and to avoid treading on or 
holding on by looee stones. The view on the 
summit became panoramic, hat all its beet 
part had been disclosed at the spot where the 
hut stands. There lay before us a great white 
sea of peaks to the east, south, and west, un- 
like the sea, however, even when- most broken 
at a meeting of currents, in being of every 
imaginable irregularity of oontour. 

To enumerate the summits would be to give 
a list of those be t wee n the Bernese Oberlaad 
on the west, end the nearer Tyrol end Upper 
Bavaria on the east. Those most striking 
from this point are the seven ChurfUnten, 
standing up like sharks' teeth on the other 
tide of Toggenburg, and in the midst of the 
white chaos to the west, the giant TOdi, with 
its square top* like, but larger than the Betas 
Fasten by Appensell. The summit of the 
Sentis is also called the High Metamer. Below, 
on tits side of the ALtenalp, is a vast dreary 
chasm, and at its bottom a gnat inclined plain 
of glaoier and rooks, rounded by glacial action/ 
wfciah from below looks like a mere shall. To 






THE CAMEL. 


tbs windows busy at loot-making, with 
cushions before them, and singing to beguile 
the labour; while Ike Protestant part looks 
to manufactures of linen, muslin, &o., as the 
chief source of profit. In the political chaos 
occasioned by the French Revolution, both 
Appexueells were made part of the new canton 
of the Sentis, but the old constitution waa 
restored under the Empire. In referring to 
i the looal histories, it seems astonishing how 
|l so small a population oould do and suffer so 
much fighting without being entirely exter- 
| minated, and still more astonishing that 
|! through all the changes and chances of po- 
I litics, Appenzell should have preserved a 
purely democratic constitution far older than 
1 any of those monarchies professing to exist by 
i Divine Bight. G. C. Swim 


j ATHENS. 

| FROM TBit O TOMAN OF GE1BSL. 

, At the time when the Spring brings the glow to the 
roues in Athens to-day. 

And sweetly the night-time i a stealing the fragrance 
1 of gloaming away ; 

And high shines the moon, and her shimmer on cypress 
1 and palm-tree Is rolled. 

O'er temples and pillars of marble, the glories of Athena 
of old. 

Ia t us garland the head, and the goblets fill high with 
the Samian wine, 

Remembering that Socrates lived here, in Athens; — 
the teacher divine. 

Our spoeoh is cmwoven with lore, though Athcnfc o'er 
bottles holds sway, 

i Young Ems, the bright God of Lore, rules supremo in 
our Athens to-day. 

i I Our rede is commingled with music, sweet tones of the 
f gittftrn hll light, 

! t The song and the gittmm do battle melodious in Athens 
to-night 

The glories of old classic fable, and namee that ware 
famous of yore, 

Como back to remembrance, and Athens is mighty in 
Bella* one* asm*. 

The eong rises hinder and louder, and filling the goblets 

°We drink hars In A&tns to-day to the gteriee of Athans 
of old. H. flanix Oujugb. 


tm CAMEL. 

▲ RBCKVfT writer bun remarked that, 
“human civilisation appears in a great 
measure to have been dependent on the pre- 
senee or absence of animals capable of dnnses- 
ttostion;” and that “if we examine toefaoili- 
tins enjoyed by thecKviliscd native* of Europe, 
Africa, and Am** as compared with thoas of 
America and Australia, wa shall find that 
the framer hay* had (alone) these great oo- 
o p sr a t i vs s in their social progress, the horse, 
the am, the camel, fin ox, aheap, e nd goat. 1 * 
parhapa, hairtta attributed 


“ the ship of the desert,' "—the earliest ** ve- 
hicle of commerce ” of which we have any 
account ; although its title to the epithet “ do- 
mestic” may need some qualification. 

Many points connected with these anneals 
are familiar to every reader ; none mors\*o, 
perhaps, than the wondrous adaptation of 
their structure to the wants engendered by the 
localities they frequent. The spare sinewy 
form devoid of all superfluous weight — the 
wide spreading feet, with their cushion-like 
soles, which buoy up the animal on the 
loosest sand — the lofty pose of the head, far 
above the fierce heat reflected from the ground 
— the wide spreading nostrils, which can be 
dosed at will against the burning drift of 
the desert— -the powerful projecting teeth, 
fitted to seise the minutest farms of herbage, 
or divide the tongheet prickly shrubs — the 
callosity of the joints, which enables it to 
rest on the fiery soil — above all, the cellular 
texture of (he stomach, capable of being con- 
verted into an assemblage of water-tanks; 
— all these points have been dilated on, and 
all are indeed scarcely capable of exaggeration. 
But it appears to us that the interest with 
which we regard the animal will not be less- 
ened, if we view it in its true character in 
other respects, divested of those docile, loving 
attributes with which imaginative naturalists 
have endowed it ; divested, too, of that sort of 
romantic association, not perhaps unnatural 
in travellers looking back on their wanderings 
in the far-off East; and regarded as a passive, 
much-enduring beast, of a temper and habit 
such as would certainly not appear to com- 
mend its companionship to man, or in any 
way to facilitate its domestication. 

The early history of the camel, like that of 
every other animal which now exists in the 
domestic state only, is lost in obscurity, Re- 
mains of oamels have been found in Europe 
and Asia, in reoent beds of the tertiary epoch, 
showing its oo-existenoe with the Mammoth 
elephant, the Cave bear, the giant waod-etag, 
tike little fossil horse or pony, and other ani- 
mals of a period supposed to have been prior 
to man's existence. Diodorus and Strabo, 
though only on hearsay evidence, assert its 
existence in a wild state in Arabia in their 
day. Desmoulins states that it so exi ste d in 
the reign of Hadrian. Later writers have 
asserted its existence in a wild state in the 
present day, in Central Africa and the deserts 
of Mid-Asia. Be this as it may, however, 
the enplmteme of travellers m the former 
continent have oectainly not brought to light 
any traces of these herds; end the celebrated 
German traveller, Krmann, devoted much time 
m d trouble to the see rob, fra them in Asia, 
but in vain, * , * 




samela bearing spioery 
sad bite *nd myrrh, going to oeny it down 

to Egypt * e vid en ce, a* a writer in the 

“BdmWfh Eerie*” has remarked, of the 
mristanee, ten at this early period* of the 
caravan trade, which haa never ainoe been 
abandoned by them. And in the book of Job, 
to which commentator* assign an antiquity of 
at least thirty-five centuries, we read that the 
patriarch was a dweller in Us (Yemen), and 
that he was the mightiest of the men of the 
Bast, his substance consisting of “ 7000 sheep, 
end 600 yoke of oxen, and 600 she eases, and 
I 3000 camels.” 

i Camels do not appear in the Egyptian re- 
mains; possibly, as the writer of a recent 
history of Egypt has suggested, they inva- 
riably belonged to the Arabs, in whose hands 
I was the caravan trade of the desert, and who, 

| being a subject race, may have censed their 
animals to be equally regarded with contempt. 
Camels are often ponrtrayed on Assyrian bas- 
reliefe, with much minuteness and accuracy of 
detail, showing the rude bridles and the bales 
balanced on either side of the animal's bunch, 
“ the chests bound with cords," (Eiek. xxrii. 
34), precisely as they may be seen in the 
streets of Cairo to this hour. 

But we must turn to the characteristics of 
the animal itself, and on this point Let us 
hear Mr. W. G. Palgr&ve: — "I have, when 
in England," he writes, 44 heard and read 
more than once of the 4 docile camel.' If 
4 docile* means stupid, well and good, the 
camel is* model of docility; bat if the epithet 
be intended to designate an animal that takes 
an interest in its rider so ter as a beast can, 
that in some way understands his intentions, 
or shams them in a subordinate fashion, that 
obeys finom a sort of submissive, or half tellow- 
teeting with his master, like the home and 
elephant; then I say that the camel is by no 
moans 4 docile/ bat very much the contrary ; 
he tehee no heed to hie rider, pays no atten- 
tion whether he be on hie back or not, walks 
straight on when onoe set agoing, merely be- 
oansa he is too stupid totem aside ; and than 
should some tempting thorn or gram branch 
niters him oat of the path, continues to walk 
on in this new direction simply beoanso he is 
too dtl to ton beck again into the right 
mi His only care is to croas as much pas- 
ture as he conveniently can while paring 
mechanically onward, and far aflboting tine 
hb long flexible neck acts him at great ad- 
tautege; end a tend blow or a downright 
wa haa car m ti«* whrihsr 

te disect or impel. Ee will never attempt to 
throw jam elf hia book, each a tripk being ter 
■ bey o nd his oomp rshenrioe ; butuyou 
tei off he will never dream of stopping ter 


yon, and walks on just the same* graeteg as 
he goes, without knowing or earing an atom 
what has become of you. If tamed Loose, it 
is a thousand to one he will never ft™* hie 
way back to his accustomed home or pasters, 
and the first comer who pioks him pjf still 
have no particular shyness to get over? Jack 
or Tom are all the same to him, and the les% 
of his old master and of his former camellkLo* 
companions give him no regret, and occasion 
no endeavour to find them again. One only 
symptom will he give that he is aware of 
his rider, and that is when the latter is about 
to mount ; for on each an occasion, instead of 
addresring him in the style of Balaam's mm 
intelligent beast, 4 Am not I thy oamel on 
which thou has ridden ever rinse Iwae thine, 
even unto this day?' he will bend his long 
snakey neck towards his master, open his 
enormous jaws to bite if ha dared, end roar 
out a tremendous kind of groan, as if to 
complain of some entirely new and unpa- 
ralleled injustice about to be done him. In a 
word, he is from first to last an undomestioated 
and savage animal, rendered serviceable by 
stupidity alone, without much skill on htt 
master's part nr any oo-operation on his own, 
save that of extreme paariveness. Neither 
attachment nor even habits impress him; 
never tame, though not wide awake enough 
to become wild. 

44 One passion alone he pomasses, revenge* 
of which he ftirniahes many a hideous ex- 
ample, while in carrying it oat, he shown an 
nnexnected deg ree of amliaa 

united meanwhile with all the oold-hlooded 
stupidity of his usual nature. 

44 Indeed" continues Mr. Falgrsve, 44 so 
marked is this unamiable propensity, that 
some philosophers, doubtless of the P rof esso r 
Gome' school, have ascribed the revengeful 
character of the Bedouins to the great share 
which the flesh and milk of the oamel have 
in their sustenance, and which axe supposed 
to to those who par teW of them 

over-laxgely, the moral or immoral qualities ef 
the animal to which they belonged. I do not 
feel myself capable of pronouncing an opinion 
on so intricate a subject, but mis much I 
can say, that the camel and his Bedouin 
master do afford so many and obvious paints 
of resemblance, that I did not thick ea 
Arab of flhomer for in the wrong when 
I once heard him say, 4 God created the 
foda da fas the a nd the sasasl flee the 

B *8uj& > U tHeunfcttorinc ffotnta, dim Vy 
Ur. &lgr*r% of ft* «nb*1 m fee i*. "W. may 
BHfeftp* U aUo>w«l to to tit* 



1 rithpot lam or religion, nM i no Met or 
arts* of mrttlobligatiou, no oomprahonrion of 
beauty, lorn, fidelity , or purify, con- 

stant privation, in life-long insecurity, — and 
ask, can wo wonder that snob an sa art saos for 
more than twenty oentxariee fine de graded the 
Bedouin to the very loweet print, and that hie , 
evil qualities aid reflected m the hearts which 
fennhie sole ooiupswons f We fear that the 
had gusHtfee ahem fewebid are, in truth, in 
measure char ac teristic of the 
wherever he ie found. 

Of the varieties of these animals Mr. Pal- 
grare writes ae follows : — “The camel and 
the drtmedary 4 in Arabia is the same iden- 
tical ge nu s and creature, exaspting that the 
dromedary iea high-bred camel, and the camel 
a lnxrM dromedary ; exactly the came dis- 
tinction which exists between a race-hares sad 
a hack. The dromedary is the race b a g of 
his species, elegant, or comparatively so, fine- 
haired, light of step, easy of part, and mash 
mote enduring of thirst than the woetty-ooetsd, 
thkh-butU, he av y-footed, ungainly and Jett- 
ing camel. Bui both and each of them have 
mody one hump, placed immediately behind 

point far the saddle or hurt h st i. Owfegto 
this similarity they axe often confounded in 
the common appellation* Bua’reer and Hok, 
male and female camels, though yet more 
often the dromedary enjoys his special title, 
of^hejeen’ or ‘driodL* As to the two-humped 
h ea rt , it exists indeed, hut it is neither Arab j 
dr o meda ry, or camel; it belongs to the Parrian 
■hmi, ooBad by «t w Arab. ‘ Bakhta.,' or j 
Baetriaa." 

Of the two-humped, or Baetriaa camel, j 
which is reputed to be better fitted for muring j 
over wet ground, we have been nimble to find 
tru s tw orth y accounts of equal minu ten aa s . 
We Will, therefore, turn to another reliable 

tioulam respecting camels in general, lb. 
Marsh, at cue time the American minister at 
tike Ottoman Porte, who mid much 
to the ctifyert of the adnmbility of totro- 
during the animal into the United States, col- 
lected mek information on its capabilities and 
perfor m ances, fern which we will quote a few 
ripeervation*. M By means,” he writes, " of 
the abeorption of the hftmp, and the fluid pte- 
asrved tit, and perhaps hho menfrd /ram, the 
water-sass of the bwf , the oamri is able to 
travel several days without forth supyhasof 
meat or fluid drink, tha period of abatinenae 
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Gearis am in nuuh mow extended use than 
is gsnsmtty known. We find them ti ev ery 
past of the n o rth ern half of Africa. from the 
feet of Mount Atim to the harden of the Bed 
Sea. In Aria, too, they are everywhere pre- 
sent, from tire shores of the Levant to the 
farthest confines of Mantchbiiri% where te- 
oen* travellers picture to us long airings of 
begrimed, aed-lOoksng camels. carrying coals 
from the mines of the north-east to Prion, 
as they did in the days whan Manoo Brio 
wrote his aooonnt of *• for Cathay,” and 
ss they probably bad done for os n ti m ss long 
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CHAPTER XXI. — A BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
(LIMITED). 

HAT class of men of 
whom it may bo said 
that they could fill, 
with decided success, 
two very distinct po- 
sitions, cannot be 
numerous ; yet it 
may not hare es- 
caped tho reader's 
observation that there 
aro head- waiters who 
havo the physical gifts 
indisponsable to the 
heaven -horn chairman 
of directors. Blandly con- 
forming to the sensual ap- 
petites of tho guests at a 
public dinner, such an one 
will condescend to bear a 
tureen of soup, or even a 
cod's head-and-shoulders, — tbe boiled carica- 
ture of his own, — awing them tho whilo with 
his superior manner, and with a serene con- 
tempt still mingled with urbane regard, 
throwing their vinous orders from him to his 
obedient and less obese satellites. Perchance 

the highly-favoured guest to whom the soup 
has not yet arrived, may ponder, as he re- 
ceives a plate from his august hands, how that 
massiv e bald-head, with its neatly bruahed- 
up white whiskers, set in its white unrumpled 
stock, framed, as it wore, between two ridges 
of increasing collar; how that portly bust, 
conspicuous in its snowy mounting of shirt- 
front and waistcoat, would beoome the chair 
of a certain hoard-room, where those pudgy 
hands would wield the hammer of order, and 
that stentorian voice yut the quavering 
amendments of leas dignified colleagues with 
so much unctuous decorum. 

Of this clam was Ur. Timothy Gotobed ; 
hut he had taken what must be called the 
higher line, — he was a chairman of directors. 
No company, whether with or without a 
settling-day, was destitute of solidity while 
Ur. Gotobed was its chairman, for he was 
solidity personified. He might have sat for a 
frncy portrait of the English idea of com- 
security; has creditable feature* 
hed bean re pre se nte d on canvas many a time, 
end hung an this, that, or another board- 


room; and more than one of these, so 'the 
wags of the Stock Exchange said, had found 
its way to Wardour Street, there to be sold 
for a family portrait to any gentleman in 
search of a respectable dining-room pedigree. 

Now Ur. Snodgers had the privilege of a 
long acquaintance with Ur. Gotobed, who did 
not disregard — perhaps he was not wealthy 
enough to disregard — the compliments by 
means of which the financial agent now and 
then cemented the acquaintance which was thus 
one of a mutually beneficial character. Tbe 
I considerations that had induced Ur. Gotobed 
to accept a seat on the board, and the chair- 
manship of the directors of the 44 Iron-Work- 
ing Company, Limited/* did not appear, hut 
Mr. Snodgers boasted of the fact as the ac- 
complishment of a great success ; and he even 
hinted, in a delicate and highly confidential 
1 manner, that this one service was a more than 
sufficient recompense for tho modest allotment 
of five thousand pounds in shares which he 
was to receive for his services in promoting 
the formation and establishment of the oom- 
pany. 

Of Ur. Batt nothing had been heard, but 
it was believed that he was by this time in 
America. Of his debts, however, plenty had 
been said ; indeed the company, 44 though 
well launched," as Mr. Snodgers told his col- 
leagues, 44 had not floated ; " hut the directors 
exhibited a surprising degree of equanimity 
under the circumstances. The hoard consisted 
of Mr. Gotobed, Mr. Snodgers, Mr. Plynlym, 
who was lighter, physically, by three stones 
than the chairman, a coarse, stubbly-haired 
Welshman; whom many would have token 
for the master of a ooal brig; but Ur. Plyn- 
lym was a shipowner as well as a mine- 
owner, and a long-headed man. Ur. Garnett 
who, with Edward, made up the remainder of 
the board, was a tall, spare man, whose sharp 
features arid greedy eyes, always considerably 
in advance of his body, seemed, to those who 
knew his avaricious nature, to be craning 
after profits everywhere end in everything. 

Edward had been prevented by tuness from 
attending say of their meetings. He had 
been for a month confined to his room by an 
utter prostration of strength* accompanied 
with painfixl nervous debility. His doctor 
said he K*d oaught oold; he dinn*t 

know what was tee matter* but he frit very 
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wretched rad powerless. Several times He 
had opened circulars from Mr. 8naggs inviting 
his attendance, and had thrown them aside 
with increasing disgust at the entire business, 
and a suspicion that he should lose all his 
money. But now he had so fiur recovered* 
that, upon receiving one of these which an- 
nounced “special rad urgent’ 1 business for 
tile consideration of the board, he was able to 
get into a cab rad drive down to the works. 

There oonld be little in common between 
him rad the men assembled round the b&ize- 
oov e rad table, at which Mr. Batt had been 
wont to transact his business. His first 
thought on entering was amazement that he 
•herald have become their associate. 

The secretary, who looked just ee rusty as 
wHen ho was only a clerk, stumped about to . 
get place a chair for him, and Mr. 
Snodgers successively introduced his three col- 
leagues, upon which Mr. Gotobed unctuously J 
patronised our young friend. Mr. Plynlym 
offered his snuffy hand, rad Mr. Geraet coolly j 
stared at Edward, rad appeared to be studying , 
his financial capabilities by prospecting in his 


Pale, handsome, and unsympathising, with j 
a weary look in his eyes which boded ill for the . 
affairs of the company if left to him, Edward 
■at, while Snaggs mumbled something which 
had been announced as the minutes of the last 


“ Order for the Chair ! ” cried Mr. Snodgers, 
ns Mr. Gotobed gave two loud knocks on the 
table, all which appeared very unnecessary, as 
there were only four other persons in the 
room, each of whom was quite willing to 
listen. The chairman seemed to be inflating 
himself preparatory to speaking, a p rocess 
which greatly increased his resemblance to a 
codfish. 

Then in a pompous tone and manner, full 
of solvency, Mr. Gotobed proceeded to dis- 
close the state of aflkirs. The nominal value 
of tiie shares taken up, including those frilly 
paid up, which had been allotted to the mem- 
bers of the board, was 24,2001. ; the liabi- 
lities of the company were 41,0001.; the 
assets, Mr. Gotobed thought, if carefully- 
“ care-fril-ly ” — realised, might be 18,0001. 
or 20,0001. “ Mow, as the share capital of 
the oompray,” Mr. Gotobed went on to ex- 
plain, " was 00,0001., it was plain that if all 
had been taken up the business might have 
been cleared of liabiUties and carried on with 
great advantage to the proprietors ; but that, 
as my friend Mr. Snodgm wfll explain to tirn 
masting, has not been the case—” 

“But/* interrupted Edward, rad address- 
ing himself to Snodgers, “ I understood you 
that all the shares had been applied for/* 


“ Tou told me something Eke that/* growled 
Plynlym ; *' it looks rascally bad.” 

“ Why, we shan’t get ten shillings in the 
pound,” screamed Gemet 

Mr. Snodgers looked quits at ease. 

“ So they were, in a manner of speaking, 
all applied for/* he said, “but you know 
they weren’t * plaoed/ and the Stook Ex- 
change have refused a settling-day. Then of 
course the bargains were off, and Pm afraid, 
to tell yon the truth, we shan't get rid of 
many more shares than those at present 
allotted.” 

“ I don’t understand,” said Edward. 

“You don’t look as if you did,” repEed 
Plynlym ooaraely, before the gentler Snodgers 
could explain. “ Well, then. Til show yon 
what the rig is. You see, when he,” point- 
ing to Snodgers, “wants to catch flats, he 
gets a lot o' tellers to pretend that they’re 
flats, so as to pass the bait on to the real 
fiats; well thou, if these sham flats <&n’t 
catch any real ’uns, they don’t want to be 
took themselves. Now, if there was a sett- 
ling-day, each one would have to pay up 
for the bait in his possession ; if there ain’t 
a settling-day he just givos it back to Mr. 
Snodgers. Now do you see the rig, sir P 
I'm about right, ain’t I, Snodgers P ” 

“ It’s a very coarse way of putting matters,” 
remarked the chairman. 

Edward felt disgusted rad ashamed. Dis- 
gusted at the open viUany of these men, and 
ashamed to find himself in their company, 
acting with them. He was in that foeble 
state of health in which pecuniary difficulties 
do not much affect men. He began to see 
how he had been swindled out of bis money ; 
but erven this was better than to have been 
a gainer in such an affair. “Then I fear 
I have been the flattest of the flat,” was hie 
rejoinder to Mr. Plynlym’s exposition. 

“He! he! he!” laughed Gernet ; “ well, 
that’s good, very good.” 

“ Order ! order ! ” said Mr. Gotobed in bis 
beet manner. He believed it was closely 
modelled on the Speaker’s tone. 

“I don’t see what you’ve got to do with it; 
neither you nor him hare got a groat in the 
concern.” And Mr. Plynlym looked ftxrioualy 
at the chairman and Mr. Snodgers, who im- 
mediately roes, as he mid, “to order.” 

“I should Eke to knock you down to 
order,” growled Plynlym. 

“He! he!— I worndnH pick Mm up. X 
second that motion,” grinned Mr. Gemet 

“I shan’t ask more than my rights/* and 
Snodgers as ha spoke glanced timidly at 
Edward and Snaggs, to see if timr would 
defend Mm in cam of need from Ms hat* 
oofleagu m . “ But you have not heard am 
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out yet : what I propoee is that we petition to 
wind up at once, and divide the aaaeta upon 
the paid-up share capital.*’ 

“ There oan be no better oourae," said Mr. 
Gotobed, who was doing all he could by mere 
deportment to maintain good feeling among 1 
the board. 

“ What ! ” exclaimed Plynlym, “and you, 
you little thief 1 to share pound and pound 
with us I " 

“Ton agreed to it in the articles of asso- 
ciation/ 1 faltered gnodgers, backing his chair 
from the table, to put more spaoe between 
Plynlym and himself. 

“ Ah 1 but then you was going to do fine j 
things and you ain’t done them.” j 

“ I never was treated so disrespectfully at a 
board— ne-ver ! ” and Mr. Gotobod blew him- 
self out to his biggest. , 

“Wasn’t you? Well, I’ve been treated 
worse — I'yo been robbed, and Tim Gotobod 
was at the bottom of it." 

“ Sir, if you are going to assault me ? ** 

“ Assault you ' — you ain’t worth it, you 
old firkin of foul stuff." ( 

“ Take his words down, Mr. Snaggs ; take 
his words down.” All Mr. Gotobed’s dignity 
was gone. It was the ood-fish boiled. His 1 
cheeks hung white and flabby, and his dress , 
seemed “a world too wide" for the portly » 
person who but just now filled it. | 

“ Take that down 1 " shouted Plynlym, j 
dashing the contents of the inkstand over 
Gotobed'a white waistcoat. It was aimed at 
his face, but he got up so as to catch it in a 
long splash over his spotless front ^ 
Trembling with fear, bedabbled with ink, 
Gotobed was a pitiable object 

At length order was restored. Mr. Gotobed ( 
buttoned his coat mournfully over his wounds. 
“He was not a man," he said, “to nourish 
anger against any man, and he hoped Mr. 
Plynlym would see he had been too hasty." 
But the Welshman didn’t see, or confess any 
contrition whatever, but engaged in a private 
oonferenoe with tuba oolleague Geraet Mr. 
Snodgeta was similarly engaged with the di- 
lapidated chairman, leaving Edward biting 
the end of a quill, and Mr. Snaggs looking 
philosophically rusty. 

“ We can beat 'em if you will vote with 
us," whicpsrsd Plynlym soma the table to 
Edward. 

But Edward declined entering into any 
arrangement to rapport either oouple. 

“We’ve power to add to our number/* said 
Plynlym aloud, quoting from the prospectus. 
“I move that the three gentlemen to whom 
the largest number of ahem have been allotted 


Much now^depended upon Edward. Sno&- 
gers and Gotobed looked imploringly at him, 
afraid to ask him to vote against Plynlym, 
yet waiting anxiously for him to apeak. , 

“ If you want to get your mof % back," 
said Plynlym to him, “ you’ll vote with ns/’ 

Neither Snodgers nor Gotobed dasedodt^ 
canvass for his support. < S 

There was an expression of the deepest 
soom on Edward’s face as he addressed them, 
looking from one to the other. 

“ The only satisfactory reflection that 1 can 
have in connection with this dirty business 
will be that I have never taken part in any 
of your proceedings. I must say that I am 
sincerely glad yon have failed in your attempt 
to impose upon the public. I am bitterly 
sorry and ashamed that some have already 
been induced to take shares in a bankrupt 
conoern, with which my name is connected. I 
need hardly tell you that I shall instantly ex- 
pose any further attempts in that direction. 
I resign my seat here, and I shall instruct my 
solicitor to watch my interests as a share- 
holder. Good morning, gentlemen," And 
before any of them replied, Edward had left 
the room. 

Plynlym and Gemet resigned themselves 
to their fate. They knew they were beaten 
now, for Gotobed had a a chairman a casting 
vote. 

Mr. Snodgers’ motion for winding up the 
affairs of the company was therefore carried. 
And he and the majestic Gotobed stood to make 
a very oomfortable sum out of the concern in 
whioh everyone else would be a loser, in- 
cluding Mr. Snaggs, to whom the idea of the 
oloaing of the company’s affairs had just pre- 
sented itself, and then in a rusty sort of 
activity he began to think of himself — and the 
cash-box. 

CHAPTER XXII. A BARONET DT RUINS. 

In the front room, upon the first floor of e 
house in Piccadilly, sat ea old man of striking 
appearance. He was tall and thin ; his dresa 
scrupulously neat and gentlemanlike. JKta 
oloeely-flttuig collar bound twice round With 
a handkerchief, the endaof which were formed 
into a diminutive bow, betrayed methodical 
precision of character, and his sharp, intelli- 
gent features, which in their deer outline 
looked younger than his bald heed andeoanty 
white hairs, were d ominat e d by rsetfrses, fiery 
eyea which, like the lamps inatweoon, (warned 


eyea which, like the lamps in a beacon, (warned 
the all-important featu re ind ee d , the feature 
which the entire structure was designed to 
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the Booatorfet eombend a side table, s&d a 
wefl-wom despatch box, Adi almost to burst- 
ing irith papers, stood at bis elbow. Before 
bis eyes was the monetary intelligence in the 
leading morning journal, and they seemed 
fixed upon a particular paragraph which he 
appeared to be reading again and again, ner- 
vously crossing and uncrossing bis long thin 
legs, and shifting about in his chair, as though 
be wished to regard this paragraph from every 
possible paint of view. For him the paper 
seemed to contain no other intelligence worthy 
of attention. 

The paragraph announced a panic among 
the shareholder* of the Merchant Princes Credit 
Association, Limited, the shares being quoted 
at an actual discount equivalent to the amount 
paid upon them, and referred to a mercantile 
failure for an enormous amount as the cause 
of this sudden and tremendous depreciation. 

Sir John Dtmman, for he it was, had re- 
ceived a crushing blow in this piece of news, 
be having made a heavy speculation in the 
■hares of this young and hitherto reputed 
prosperous association. For years he had 
been a gambler in public securities, playing 
his game upon the broad table of the Stock 
Exchange, while quietly seated in his own 
room, which has the great advantage over 
other tables, that it is not illegal, does not 
compel late hours, nor lead to those personal 
eoufiicfei which are too frequently the sequel 
of such comparatively paltry games as’ rouge - 
et^noir or dcartt. 

Family differences and his own peculiar 
temperament had led Sir John to s solitary 
life in London, where he had become engrossed 
in constant speculation. I*rond, shy, and 
nervous, he was very 01 -fitted for the game he 
■pent his existence in playing. By nature un- 
sympethising, his pursuits mads him still more 
so. He seemed to shrink from contact with 
the world, and to enjoy nothing but the excite- 
ment Of his financial ventures. Hitherto he 
had speculated with varying success, never 
tfcft iftg a serious stake in one undertaking. 
tm we marvellous success which the new 
dnaaes companies seemed to have aoeom- 
plWiiii, had unsettled his caution, and ho had 
made an all-important venture in tho shares 
of the 44 Merchant Princes." Hi* restless 
moveme n ts, his eyes fixed In seeming fascina- 
tion upon the newspaper, were the only eigne 
that betr a yed a loss which might prove ruinous. 
Wm it was evident that a further call upon the 
db am would at once be made, and Sir John 
knew perfectly well that they were at preesnt 
gttite unsaleable. 

)Ha was makin g calculat io n s , with 

Ida eyes still fixed on the paper, when his 
nan intend the mm with an enamelled card. 


closely followed by Mr. Qiibble, whoee name 
and profession were inscribed upon it in flow- 
ing letters. 

44 You announce yourself, I ass, Mr. Crib- 
ble,” said Sir John, with dry hauteur ; “ but 
sit down and tell me to what circumstance I 
am indebted for the honour of your early 
visit.** 

Whenever Mr. Gribble wished to see any- 
one, especially on money matters, he always 
made a point of following hie oard pretty 
closely. He bore Sir John’s rebuke with a 
complacency which annoyed him immensely. 

44 What may you please to want with mo, 
sir P " asked the baronet, snappishly. 

44 Oh, 1 want nothing,” replied Gribble, 
taking up his hat as if to leave tho room. 14 1 
only came to tell you that, as the interest i« 
still unpaid, my client has instructed me to 
foreclose and take possession of Thistle wood.” 

Tears of blood would not have ill-ex preyed 
the agony of mind which Sir John Dvuiman 
was enduring. 

44 Your client,” ho said ; his lips were pale, 
but there was no faltering in his eyes, — 44 J 
thought it was understood that the mortgage 
was to remain in your own name. But pro- 
bably you do not conceive yourself bound by 
the mere word of a gentleman ; pray excuse xno 
for assuming the contrary for one moment.'' 

Gribble smiled a bow of mock solemnity 
in acknowledgment of the scornful sneer with 
which Sir John uttered these words. 

44 Well, so it does, Sir John,” he replied, 
44 in point of fact ; only my friend and client, 
M% William Frankland, stands in for tho 
five thousand, and he is pressing me for tho 
interest ; you may put it that way if you like*, 
it comes to the same thing.” 

This mortgage had a curious history, which 
at one time, at all events, was known only to 
the two persons now in this room. In tho 
earliest days of Mr. Gribble's professional 
career, three bills of one thousand pounds each 
had found their way into his cash-box, drawn 
by Arthur Ihinman, Bir John's only son, and 
accepted by Lord Hantwioh. Perhaps Gribble 
had not become the absolute owner of these 
piecos of paper until he had discovered that 
they were of no value— in feet, until ho 
had ascertained that Nantwibh's signature was 
a clumsy forgery, and Arthur Hantaan had 
died by the accidental discharge of his gun, 
while crossing a hedge in a day's partridge 
■hooting. Gribble and a few other persons 
el ways believed that the stout twig which 
pulled the fetal trigger wae adjusted by 
the hand of a determined and guilty suicide ; 
but it wae not to their internet to question the 
coroner's verdict of accidental death 

Butin these pieoes of paper Mr. Gribble dk- 
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corned a value which ha resolved to tarn to 
his own advantage* Ha had not the least 
doubt in his own mind that Arthur Dunman, 
pressed by debt, and reckless of oonsequenoes, 
had forged !Lord Nantwioh’s acoeptanoe to 
these bills, and then committed suicide from 
fear of exposure and punishment. Rut Grib- 
ble had been an indirect agent in this catas- 
trophe ; for upon obtaining possession of the 
bills, their true character being made known 
to him by the money-lender, who was his ( 
confederate in the transaction, he had at once | 
found out Sir John Dunman, and had so . 
worked upon the old man's sensitive family ! 
pride that he had given him this mortgage 1 
upon the Thistle wood estate upon Gribblo's 
agreeing to destroy the hills. The arrange- ! 
moot had been fully carried out, and when | 
Sir John had with trembling hands destroyed ’ 
the evidences of his son's criminality, ho knew 
that his family estate was mortgaged up to | 
the full value of everything he possessed , 
there, including stock and furniture, while his ! 
honour was saved from an indelible publio | 
stain. For though he reflected that Lord | 
Nautwich must bo aware of the forgery and 
susj»ect the forger, yet he know that Nantwich 
would not speak of his suspicious. Shortly 
after the affair was concluded, Arthur applied 
to his father for money, which had been a 
very oommon occurrence, and Sir John, with 
all the acrimonious precision of which he was 
capable, narrated what had passed between 
Gribble and himself, and dismissed his son, 
declaring that he would never again give him 
pecuniary a ssi stanc e, nor shield him fropa the 
danger of punishment. 

A short time afterwards he oommitted 
suicide, having first written a letter fall of 
loving penitence to his mother, who doated 
upon him. This letter, which had merely al- 
luded in general terms to his difficulties, had 
created great ill-feeling between Sir John and 
Lady Dunman* Shjs felt that her husband 
hod denied their eon money in order to waste 
it upon his own financial scheme#. And Sir 
John was never able to drive this uxgust sus- 
picion from her mind, far he was too proud 
and too kind to tall the truth. 

H# had been unable to pay the interest on 
this mortgage* and aooordmg to its covenants 
Gribtd* had by this default aoquired the right 
to taka possession of Thfatlewood. Perhaps 
at any other tuns Sir John would have been 
able so far to lay aside his pride as to ask far 
lima from the attorney. Yet he would rather 
have Usd far payment than have so humbled 
himself. If Gobble would have accepted any 
snob discharge. Now, however, with in- 
evitable min before him. Sir John fait far 
lam oaaomn about tbs matter. At the meet, 


it could only be a race between Ms creditors 
which should enter the first ap p earance upon 
his family estate. Certainly he would ngf 
have preferred that Gribble should be tbs first, 
but he never felt lees disposed fa^adr any 
forbearance from a man whose vulgarity and 
presumption were so disgusting to bis refried 


11 You must take what course you please, 
sir. I regret I have not the means at hand 
of discharging my debt, nor can I say that I 
am likely to be in a position to do so at any 
early period/’ Nothing could exceed the dig- 
nity and self-control with which Sir John 
made this confession. 

But when Gribble had left the room, pur- 
posing, as Sir John well knew, immediately to 
take poss e ssion, and, as he had power, to dis- 
train upon and sell off the household furni- 
ture at Thistlewood, the old man threw him- 
self upon his couch, and the lines in his face 
seemed visibly to grow deeper in his tearless 
agony, in which he more than once fait a 
strong impulse to follow the example of his 
unhappy son and put an end to his existence; 
and he himself felt that he would have 
yielded to the temptation which was so strong 
upon him, that he teemed to see through door 
and case the very shape and substance of his 
rasor, had it not been for loving thoughts of 
his daughter Lucy, and recollection of her 
childish faoe, so pure and sinless, which seemed 
now to be regarding him. 

(Vb 6« «wAiiHai) 


STROLLS WITH INVALID CHILDREN. 

BY TOT AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, 
OKOTLSICAH.” 

No. n. Tot Fox Hunt. 

This time, children, it is only I who take 
you the imaginary stroll. My dog lives still 
in peace and prosperity, but he and I are un- 
dergoing a temporary separation. I have left 
him behind me, some two hundred miles 
away, while I wander southwards to a region 
in which both climate and appearance fanafae 
strongest oontrast to that wherein you took 
your last stroll with my dog and me. 

The poor wee man seemed to have a faro- 
boding that he was about to leas me far a 
tjme^and time must be a rather unknown quan- 
tity fa doggish cal cul at ions. The night before I 
left him he crept after me from room to mm, 
watching my pa c k in g with a sad inquiritive- 
nees, as if fa my, “Oh, please fall mo what 
is going fa happen P” And not many minufas 
before ! actually started (which! own fa 
doing surreptitiously during his absence ta 
I the oellar, searching eager l y for an imaginary 
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*at), he ca toe and laid hims e lf on ay gown- and oannot help thinking that both dogs and 
dart, rotting over and over o ar es ri ngly, schoolboys might be trained, by loving-ki&d- 
pawing and tioking ay feet; and when I ness, to a great deal lees fighting and anariing 
finally departed, still hearing him bark at the than is generally supposed neoeeeary, since 
impossible rat, and knowing that he would even dogs cannot live in this loving femily 
soon oome bounding back to the empty room, where I now am staying without living tog*- 
I felt not unlike a traitor. ther in lore also. 

Still it must be ; end I look forward to an- But much as I admire this deer-hound, he 
other happy meeting by-and-by, when I return is not my own. I like my Blaok Prince's 
to the familiar spot, only brightened by green cheery bark, his quaint ways, and his speci- 
leaves and unfrozen noisy waterfalls, and my ality of lovingness. Nobody lies in wait for 
Black Prince will again seek with me his me at my room-door, and nobody scampers 
natural felicities— the hunting of rabbits, after me into the open air ; for the splendid 
birds, hedgehogs, crabs, and other amenities beast aforesaid is rather inconvenient as a 
With which he frequently enlivens our mutual companion, both in the house and out of it. 
walks. He has an unlucky propensity to mistake 

Meantime I might, if I chose, find a sub- sheep for his native deer ; and even cows, be- 
stitute for my own dog, in one that is always wildered by his great sine, eoem to think him 
volunteering to aocompany me here. Let me some wild animal, and run roaring about at 
spare him a word or two, for he is a very re- the sight of him ; so that in this pastoral 
markable animal. He was mentioned to me country his company in the fields is very qp- 
as, “ Our little lap-dog— a puppy, only six advisable. And in the villages ho is far too 
mouths old/ 1 when the door opened, and in particular in his attention to the children, — 
walked a gigantic deer-hound, me large as a bends down and licks their faces in a conde- 
young donkey ; of the breed, now very rare, soending manner, while they, unable to get 
to which Walter Scott’s Maida belonged ; the away, stand petrified with terror. On the 
finest specimen of dog kind I ever beheld, but whole, grand as his appearance is — so much 
a little inconvenient in domestic life. For so that every passer-by turns round to look 
instance, his paw thrown across my lap feels at him — my noble friend is better left at home, 
as strong and solid as the arm of a big boy ; where it was unanimously decided to leave 
his head laid on my feet — as in his extreme him on tho day about which 1 am going to 
affeotionatonees of disposition he is rather tell you. 

fend of doing — fairly pins me to the earth, You should knew first something of the 
and when he jumps exuberantly upon me, he sort of country where I am. It is English ; 
very nearly knocks mo down. In a small midland, far away from sea, mountains, 
room his luge length monopolises one half of rivers, or any of the beauties which I described 
the fire-side, and when he turns round he last time; yet it has beauties of its own. 
prodneas an alarming disturbance both among Though inland, pastoral, and agricultural, it 
people and furniture. is not flat, but tumbled about in a charming 

Yet he is a magnificent animal, with a up and downiness which the natives politely 
head almost human in expression, and a call “ hOls.'* Still there is a wonderful beauty 
shape of which every movement is more in these green rounded knolls, dotted with 
graceful than another. He would be a perfect patches of brown bare woods ; and in the little 
•tody for a painter, and one here hunts him dales between, where usually Tuns, not ax* 
from room to room and sketches him in every actly a river or stream* but a pretty brook, 
possible attitude. I am always picking up whose course can be traced by its fringe of 
stray bits of paper with portraits of this beau- osier beds. There the ookmring of the land- 
tcfal beast He is a quiet beast too, and to scape, even on this February day, is very fine; 
see him playing with his particular friend, a rod, ploughed fields, some hare, some across 
skye terrier, is quite a picture. Tho big dog which the tiny blade of springing com throws 
opens his mouth wide enough to swallow the feinteit possible shade of green ; pasture fields 
tittle one, who yet puts his head confidingly dotted with cows, and int ersected with hedges 
into H, when they roll over and over, giving and hedge-row trees. 

careering bites and an occasional affectionate The trees form a great feature in thie rich 

K l» but never really quarreling ; and they and luxuriant district. Bren now, with not 
1 about and whine after one another, seem* a leaf to he seen, them is no mistaking an oak 
ixtg to weary for each other's company, just for an elm, a beech for a chestnut; each keeps 
tike friendly school-boys. 1 call to mmd the down to ti*e smallest twig its law of indfri- 
femffl a r verse,— duality — its own special outline of trank and 

Lri fee* dritsM to Uefc C »4 U 4 «, branches, infinitely varied, and yet the same 

For 'tii tfcrir sat art, too ; in kind; and already each is preparing to 
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xe^dofa i fmU fa the coming year. The 
ash-trees are beginning to darken,— 

Blade u sab-bod* Id the front of March. 

The chestnut buds are growing “ sleeky* 9 and 
large; yellow catkins are dropping from the 
wiUow, and those soft buds which the children 
call “ palms,” and carry about with them on 
Palm Sunday, are already showing. Along the 
hedges on either aide the road, runs a reddish 
shade, which will by-and-by turn greenish, and 
then brighten into that tender colour of young 
leaves which six weeks or two months hence 
will flash out in sheltered places and gradually 
make all the hedgerows smile. 

Very pleasant is this clear, sunshiny, 
smooth country road, straight as one of the 
Roman roads, which are still to be traced in 
this district, as well as Roman camps on the 
hill-sides and Roman villas and pavements 
among the valleys. This road may have been 
Roman made for ought we know, originally 
planned in the dayB when we Britons painted 
ourselves with wood and dressed ourselves in 
skins of bears and foxes. Which reminds me 
of the object of our walk, to see a “ meet,” or 
fox-hunt, this being a fox-hunting country. 

Now, children, 1 am not going to discuss 
the question of fox-hunting. Some people 
think it a truly British sport, right and lawful 
and manly; others consider it exceedingly 
cruel and wrong. I myself have never thought 
much on the subject, and therefore am not 
competent to give any opinion. When you 
grow up you must judge for yourselves, and 
in the meantime you had better let the matter 
rest with older people, reading my description 
simply as a description of what was at least a 
very pretty sight How far it is fair to turn 
into a M very pretty sight ” the hunting of a 
poor beast to death, and whether, on the 
other band, it is not allowable to destroy the 
farmer's greatest pests, are questions which I 
too shall leave to wiser heads than my own. 
We grown-up, as well as you little people, 
have often to learn that it is our utmost 
wisdom to oonfas humbly — “ I don't know.” 

Well, there is the 11 meet’* We can see it 
a long way off,— an upland field, with woods 
behind it, in the which many faces dwell. 
Last night, whale the creatures were prowling 
about in frumyaxds and other places, keepers 
went round these woods and stopped up their 
44 earths, 9 * gre a t holes or burrows extending 
fa unfa ground. Consequently the foxes 
have no homes to shelter in, and will be more 
easily 44 flraad,*' as the phrase is. Good sport 
is onieatiy expected, fa the road, usually so 
Irtish- is throneed with w, " iH<ti Ashionablo 
j*oj>U from th. flwhkaukhl. town . fbwallM 
4 Hi Manta? pwpto, wko un oomo down 
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from what the natives here call 44 the bills,’* 
in gigs, carts, or plough-horses, and on their 
own fat. They axe rather a remarkable 
looking race, intensely Saxon, with the Sapon 
round, ruddy face, blue eyes, and fl&un, heir, 
just as you might imagine the faces brOfuxth, 
the swineherd, and Wamba, the jester, in 
Scott’s “ Ivanhoe,” if you have read it;(aia 
if you have not, go and ask permission to do ; 
so immediately). They are mostly farmers, 
dressed in velveteen, with bright-coloured 
waistcoats, breeches, and leather leggings; 
or farmers* labourers, wearing the usual 
smock-frock. All are evidently deeply inter- 
ested, in the quiet unexcitable way in which 
the British labourer does show his interest in 
things about him. They trudge soberly along, 
or stand in groups, staring at the grand folks 
in carriages, or the red-coated hunters, who 
every now and then gallop past, and enter the 
open gate of the field where the “ meet ” is 
held. 

A more picturesque sight could hardly be 
than this green sloping ' field, over which a 
hundred or more people, on horseback and on 
foot, arc now moving. Sometimes a horseman 
| darts out of the immediate circle and gives a 
canter round the field; and once there is a 
great excitement, a hunter is thrown, his 
horse rolls over him, and there is a moment 
of breathless alarm, till the poor gentleman 
extricates himself by pulling his lag out of 
one of his top-boots. The horse springs up 
and dashes wildly about the field with the 
bridle dangling dangerously unfa his fat, a 
beautiful, fierce, frantic creature, whom no-* 
body dares to catoh. However, it is caught 
at last, and its master, with true Kngfiah 
pluck, goes after it (limping a little, and rub- 
bing legs and arms, but otherwise unhurt), 
caresses, soothes, and at last remounts It, 
looking very white, but still riding fearlessly 
and calmly, as a bold, British hunter ought. 

This little episode has greatly excited both 
us, and our neighbours on either hand — a 
carriage full of little girls with their governess, 
and a couple of boys on Shetland ponies ac- 
companying papa on his big horse, — papa who 
has evidently given up hunting in order to 
take his little sons to we 44 meet. 9 * We have 
scarcely settled down when the hounds appear, 
ooming down the hilly road in a oompast body, 
headed by the whipper-in, or 44 whip,” as he 
is tschm^lly called. They axe regular 
thorough-brad fbx-hounda, not an attractive 
sort of dog to my mind, being all alike, with 
no individuality about them, and kept neoee 
eerily in such strict order, Uk* a pack of wild 
beasts, that no special afation between dog 
and master oan be possible, They obey th* 
44 whip,” with a whip in his bond, fat fagr 
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take no notice of him or anybody ; rushing j 
on with a oarage unanimity of delight, as if j 
they already scented the creatures they were 
bora and reared to exterminate. 

After them rides their owner (and people 
say they cost him 10,0001. a year), the master 
of the hunt, a handsome, grand-looking 
gentleman, whose diamond ring flashes as he 
reins np his hunter, which is a perfect picture 
for breed and beauty. Probably nowhere in 
the world oould there be seen such a collection 
of splendid horses as are riding up and down 
this field, snorting and champing, and seeming 
as eager far the chase as their riders. 

And now, the hunt being all assembled, the 
master gives the signal to 11 throw off," which 
means letting the dogs loose to find the 
•• scent." This is easy enough, far, even to 
human beings, the odour of a fox is so strong 
that when one has crossed the road you can 
know it by the scent he leaves behind him for 
ten minutes afterwards. The hounds rush 
forward into the wood, whence almost imme- 
diately rises first one yelp, then another, and 
finally the whole pack “ give tongue ; ” the 
fax is “found,” — he 11 breaks cover ; " we can- 
not see him, but we can hear the “ view 
halloo” of the huntsman across the gToen 
field, an d we can trace the dogs rushing for- 
ward in a compact mass, so close together that, 
according to the saying of the keepers, you 
might 14 cover them with a tablecloth." One 
after the other the huntsmen dart away, gallop- 
ing so fast that their horses seem to lie level 
^tloug the grass, with legs stretched out beforo 
and behind, then diminishing to mere specks 
of scarlet, black, or grey, and so vanishing 
over the top of the hill. 

The hunt has begun. Poor Reynard — or 
“sly Reynolds," as they call him in these 
parts — I wonder what will become of him ! 

Nobody knows. In a very short timo tho 
field where the “ meet" was is totally deserted, 
the carriages and horsemen move lastly up 
and down the road, and the foot people hang 
about, wondering what direction the hunt wifi 
take, which, seeing it all depends upon the 
will of the poor fax, and none of us know 
“ sly Reynolds’* " mind, is a matter of pure 
guess-work. We eagerly watch both the hill- 
side and the valley below, listen for the “ view 
halloo,* 9 the distent yelp of the hounds, and 
fancy often we catch a glimpse of scarlet be- 
tween the trees. Whether fax-hunting be 
right or wrong, it ia certainly very exciting. 
The little pale boys on Shetland ponies, ap- 
mnuntly recovering from illness — farthehrpapa 
has just administered a glass of wine a-pieos 
out of a flask in his pocket— flush up with 
Might ae they ride to and fan. Some village 
youths of our acquaintance, and oven youths 


of higher class, are seen tearing up the valley, 
having followed the hunt on foot, ancle deep 
in mud, and torn with briars, as some of our 
companions — staid gentlemen now— own to 
have done when they were boys, making short 
cute across country, and running far miles in 
order to keep up with the hunt and bo “ in at 
the death," which, with pride they avouch, 
they not seldom were. Bravo, lads ! whether 
gentlemen or ploughmen. This is the good 
thing in hunting and all field sports, that they 
teach tho spirit of adventure and endurance 
which carries our British youth through tho 
Indian jungle, the ice-fields of the Arctic circle, 
the Australian bush, and the deathly swamps 
of Africa, — anywhere, everywhere, to colonise, 
subdue, or civilise the world. 

But the hunt has evidently disappeared. 
Reynard, wise boast, has led them far awuy 
from his native wood and his stopped- up earth. 
All the company are riding or driving away, 
and shortly ourselves, and those two labourers 
in the oeier-bods who have been cutting osiors 
the whole time without onto looking up— poor 
men; perhaps their day’s wages depend on 
the amount of the day’s work — are alone left 
in the quiet valley which an hour ago was so 
lively and so full of people. Suppose wo take 
our usual walk, just as if thcro had been no 
fox bunt,— one of those doticiouB field- walks 
in tho interval between winter and early 
spring, when the air is so soft, tho sunshine 
so sweet, and tho whole earth full of pleasant 
promise. True, there is a good deal of mud, 
wholesome, honest, country mud ; we require 
the strongest of hoots, and clothes thut will 
bear rough usage, for wo may have to scramble 
over stiles, and through gaps in hedges, and 
amidst brushwood, and tree stumps, and 
brambles, and even occasionally subside to 
M all-fours." But wo have a great delight in 
it ; there is nothing like a regular field walk 
when we have tho country all to ourselves, and 
can talk and sing and shout to one another, 
merry as crickets, and free os air. 

We go right up through a gate and a .lane 
to the wood when) tho fax •• broke oover/* for 
wo want to find bis " earth ,f — the nearest ap- 
proach to the den of a wild aftimal now to be 
seen in England, as be himself is tho only 
remnant of our beasts of prey ; except, perhaps, 
the badger. We listen* by the way, to a 
curious aooount of a wood not many mile* 
from this, one of the very few places in Eng- 
land where the badger still exists; what a 
curious place it is, ml intersected with paths 
and lairs, and trodden down vrith foot-prints 
of strange cre at ures. We think we would 
very much like to go end see it, though we 
have no particular wish far a badger hunt. 
Msh has, some writer observes, “a natural 



propensity for Hunting something ; ” hut I am 
not sure that woman has, and we are all 
women here, and our pleasures are of a 
different and more peaceful sort. Though we 
have left our childhood behind, some very far 
behind, still, my children, not one of you 
could enjoy more thoroughly that enjoyable 
wood which has already begun to dress itself 
for spring. 

It is noticeable for. how very short a time, 
oven in wintor, vegetation actually lies dor- 
mant. In reality not for a day — the young 
buds being formod before the old leaves drop 
off. Not many weeks since, before Christmas, 
I found in another part of tho country yonng 
green thorn-leaves (whatohildren call " broad 
and cheese ”), daisies, dandelions, and two 
abortive attempts at buttercups. And here, 
in a sheltered nook, is actually a spray of 
honeysuckle, already green with this year's 
leaves. Another year ! — another spring ! 
Ood bless it to you all, my children, and to 
all good and happy people everywhere ! And 
it must bo a very hard and wickod heart 
indeed which will not rejoice that year after 
your while tho world lasts Ood will always 
send us spring. 

Tho wood is full of troasuros, oven so early 
as this part of February, though the troos are 
still quito black and bare, except tho juniper, 
which is an overgreen : the low boochos, with 
their rich brown loaves, which, though withered 
and orinklod up, persist in hanging on till 
spring, and the fUrao, which has already put 
out a few yellow blossoms. Then there is the 
ivy, very plentiful everywhere, and the queer 
bunches of mistletoe, which stick themselves, 
nobody knows how, in tho topmost boughs of 
oak, poplar, or apple-trees. Why this odd 
parasite should prefer theee particular trees to 
attach itself to, I cannot say, nor how it 
grows there, probably by a seed left by some 
bird. It is a very mysterious plant alto- 
gether, especially at Ohristmas time. 

Every tree stump is a nest of curiosities ; 
different sorts of lichens, fungi, and moss, and 
tiny nurseries Of plants which ought to have 
perished long ago. We find, with great 
triumph, a flourishing bed of wood-sorrel, and 
another of wood-ruff, both quite fresh and 
green. And in turning up a mass of dead 
oak-leaves, we come upon a tiny primrose 
root, embedded in moss, stretching out its 
small leaves just like a little baby out of a 
cradle. If It only had a flower upon it! How 
some of us would delight to paint it, the little 
yellow darling, peering out from the green 
moss end dead leaves. What a pretty picture 
it would make under the title of— let us oon- 
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minute, heedless of the brambles which tsar 
us and the brushwood we keep stumbling over. 
We have filled our baskets with moss and out 
hands with great heaps of the long hartfs- 
tongue fern. Ah! February is no time far 
carrying nosegays, for our fingers are glowing 
pinched and numb. In spite of the bright 
sunshine, and blue sky, and white fleecy doudft* 
we ore painfully convinced that it is not spying 
just yet. 

Still, we enjoy ourselves so much that we 
had almost forgotten the fox's “ earth," till we 
come suddenly upon a hole not unlike an 
onormous rabbit-burrow, scooped out under 
tho root of a nut-tree, the soil being thrown 
up all round it, like an embankment. Strewn 
about arc bits of fur and hair, and a feather 
or two, showing’ that the inhabitant is not 
quite such an innocent animal as a rabbit. 
Otherwise, it is a very quiet, desolate den, 
and whatever murderous relics there may be 
at tho other end of it, which is probably ever 
so for underground, there ora none outside. 
The M earth ” has evidently once been stopped 
up, and the determined fox baa burrowed his 
way again into his familiar hole, where, per- 
haps, he has long lived in peace, and brought 
up a large family of little Reynards ; far, we 
are told, young foxes were often to be seen 
playing about in this very wood, pretty and 
harmless as rabbits or kittens. But we see 
none now. In the breeding season fox- 
hunters mercifully or prudently hunt no more. 
So it was only old habit that drew “ sly Rey- 
nolds ” to this hole, if; indeed, its owner be 
the identical fax who lately flew before the 
bounds. 

We feel almost sorry for him, in spite of our 
memory of game, ducklings, fowls, and geese. 
He is tried and punished so deliberately, and 
so long after the offenoe, that we feel far him 
some of the sympathy which always attends 
great criminals in those horrible hangings 
which I trust you, children, will live to .talk 
about as things belonging entirely to the past 
Poor beast ! bad as his character may be far 
cunning and cruelty, we almost hope he has 
eeoaped, and are trying to forget all about him 
mh> tiie hunt in listening to a thrush, the first 
thrush of the year, who had just opened hie 
mouth from a neighbouring tree-top, and is 
pouring out his rich notes ss if there was no 
such thing as pain or trouble in the world, 
when suddenly we start, hearing dose behind 
us a yelp and a howl 

Ah! It is the hounds, limy oome tumbling 
and tearing through the brush- wood. Waste 
no individual dog, but a mam of black and 
whits heads, lege, and tails; and * little dis- 
tance in front of them is n small biown thing, ’ 
so very saaS it look*! It runs* douhfe* 
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tonus, and rani again ; then, as if driven by 
a aort of desperation, it seems to spring back 
right in the middle of the pack. They dose 
upon it with that horrid universal howl, and 
it is never seen more. 

At least we saw it no more ; for we got out 
of the way as fost ae we ooold, fooling sick 
and sorrowful, wishing we had neven been to 
the hunt. *Wae that the poor fox, that small 
creature, a mere hell of brown for it looked 
among the dogs P ‘What a poor thing to bo 
the object of so much excitement, the prey 
which lords and gentlemen, keepers and 
hounds, had followed for miles and miles P 
Well, fox-hunting may be very good sport, 
bat I am not quite sure, children, that if I 
were a tn*n I should enjoy it with a clear con- 
science, and 1 am very sure that I should not 
like to be ** in at the death.” 

We were not, though it must have happened 
within a few yards of us ; that is, if it hap- 
pened at alL But we heard afterwards a 
report that the fox had escaped — ran into his 
earth; and though two or three men were 
*' digging l*«n out ” for some time, they foiled 
to get at him. Let ns hope it was so. 

But for us, our pleasure in the morning's 
sight — the scarlet hunters, the splendid horses, 
the musical- tongned dogs — was considerably 
damped. We felt relieved when they all 
vazushed, as they did in a very few minutes, | 
scouring the country in search of another fox, 
and left the wood, in its delicious solitude, to 
us and the thrush on the tree-top, who re- | 
commenced, happy bird ! as soon as every- j 
thing was quiet, and sang at the top of his 
voice as plain as bird's notes could say — 
“ Spring is coming ! spring is coming ? ” 

Tea, though the roads are muddy, and the 
fields rather damp and dreary for the young 
lambs— look! there are two wee, toddling 
creatures, showing white as daisies against 
the green meadow, though many a day as to- 
day oar fingers will tingle and our noses get 
pinched ; still, spring is coming— the days are 
lengthening and brightening, the sunshine is 
g row ing stronger ;* I should not wonder if 
before very long, under the hedge we know so 
well, we might find, as some of ns have found 
every year of oar Hves, a little, tiny, deiieate 
white violet, to he followed in a day or two by 
hundreds more, till the whole field is fragrant 
with them; and farther down it, hidden 
among the gram, we might already find the 
three little flat leaves of the tenderest, moot 
datieehe green, which show where, by-aaad-by, 
W01 riee up a flower, the very driight of our 

Ihsa erne the reesttn, Hkt a fearer si a Mr, 
ghe sprand her Htttft mat ef gran and so It daaaadsba 
— «« Ae wfll dance next May by fhoa s ando 


over this field, and we shall pop on our knees 
to smell at her and admire her, j net as ardently 
as we did — well, well, it matters not how 
many years ago! 

Thank God, in one sense, we too shall be 
always children. We shall never lorn our 
delight in this beautiful world; in the day 
and night, summer and winter, seed-time and 
harvest, which He has ordained shall not 
cease, until He creates a new heaven and a 
new earth. And what we shall be then, — 
whether children, men and women, or angels, 
— we know not Nor is it nooeas&ry for us to 
know ; if it had been. He would have taught 
us. As it is, He teaches us instead the two 
hardest things on earth for any one to learn 
— not seeing, to love, and not wholly under- 
standing, to believe. 

Try this, and you will never be quite un- 
happy, even you poor sick children ! 


MAY MORN AT MAGDALEN COL- 
LEGE, OXFORD. 

[An old diatom prevail* at thi* college, of sing ins a 
Latin hymn to the Holy Trinity on May mom on the 
top of the tower.] 

Ban. aarrod city of the Kine ! your halls 
In lot inf fancy would my due foot tread, 

Whore from high-storied pane* the rich Light fall* 

A jewelled aureole round each Founder** head, 

Or fling* bright gloria* o'er the plow* dead 
Who *leep beneath— fain would I catch the breeso 
That Ians thy haunt* of Acadewie ease ! 

For May breathe* fragrance . like a queen abe eomea: 

Flow'r* break before her, hahoy cloud* abate 
Dapple blue akio*, and round their airy home* 

The wrangling jackdaw* in *k»w circle* mote, 

Or ftpeok the tower whom) pinnacle* they love,— 
The tower that crown* the wall* which* Wmynfleto 
plann'd, 

And Fastolf further'd with no niggard hand. 

These sleep my cherish'd mesn'rie* of May Day } 

To Magdalen** precinct* with thl* mere 1 fly, 
Wing'd by swift hurrying foam I arise the way 
That 1 may list beneath the so ft grey Sky 
A sudden bunt of choral harmony— 

The hymn a grateful College then entpoms 
First of iU nrighbour-ehoir* in these duak boon. 


High on Its graceful tower at length 1 riend, 
(Farthest from earth is Merest hsaven this*,) 
Tbsfkdl firm signal is the vhU*rebed band, 

Five idlver stroke*, and Straight the solemn prayer 
Liks angel marie takes the listening air : 

And thus, with jeyoue burst red gentle eloee, 

At May am Magdalen's ally levs-flew'r bistre 

IhM softly to* «b* old grey vails 
The anthsa ole*, and lava as in a tmare* 
Ofnpfreosprefce; aaavhXls tbs blackbird safig, 
The sbykrit whistle*, sylvan ehrire enhance 
Mao's grntefol strata*, and merry martins glaaa 


wa founded UTft 
Ift noh e sler . *r Jot 
young fiunfleda 


_ si 
«** 
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Athwart tbs ehna, or down that water-walk 
Who ro Addison would room, where Hough * would 
talk. 

Still would I linger on this lofty poet 
To anon ti in ffcnpread ricw— grow, hilb, and 
dole*, 

Where laia streams in Ught blue vapoure lost, 

And 'neath the whitelhonu Cherweira lustre 
palea, 

Harking how each red casement sunrise hails, 
Watching where Horn's smile pierces Learning’s 
bow'rs. 

Gilds Wisdom’s domes, irradiates its tow’n. 

No wreaths of smoke, no curling mist-reeks rest 
On the Fair City, in this sea of light 
Her gardens glitter with Spring’s glories drest, 

Their tender blooms in sparkling dew-drops dight, 
And every gilded turret dashing bright ; 

Oxford ! Be mine thy young Spring glow to see, 

For quiet pleasures ganrh joys to flee I 

There would 1 loiter while May's beauties flush 
With fullest Summer languors , not the brake 
All rose-cm bowered , not the violet’s blush 
'Neath Zephyr's kisses so ray font) take : 

Accept the verse love fashions for thy sake, 

Fair city of my dreams! But lurk ! the swell 
Of pray'rful chimes floats on the breeze — farewell ! 

Thou art no place for dreams, thy laurels deck 
None but stout workers honest hearts and true 
Thou blesseet, Alma Mater ! little rock 
The giddy crowd how hard the favour’d few 
Have striven ere thy awful smile they knew. 
Farewell, Fair City l in an endless May, 

Ob ! that thy deathless youth may blootn a] way. 

M. G. Watkins. 


PBISCILLA’S LOT. 

& Aterf in C&ttf Cfraptir*. 

By Georolaka M. Craik. 

CHAPTER I. 

Gregory Hutchinson and his daughter 
Priscilla had for many years lived alone in a 
cottage standing at the extremity of a 
straggling village, and removed by some little 
distance from any other dwelling* Hutchin- 
son was, as far as means went, above the 
tank of an ordinary labourer. The source 
foam which he derived his living — for he 
oersted on no visible oeeupeitte n w as i ndatd 


unknown in the village, and formed amongst 
the neighbours a subject of unwearied end 
endle— specul a tion, but it wae at least cer- 
tain that, however acquired, money was not 
searoe with him. He lived quietly, for he 
was not a man given to hospitality ; but he 
lived in oo m fart The fow who were ever in* 
’vited to eroes his threshold were aooustomed 
to speek with envious admiration of the signs 
of Worldly well-being which 
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within. I say with envious admiration, for 
Gregory was not a popular man amongst bis 
neighbours. He was a dose, surly, crose- 
grsined fellow, who, even in his beet moods, 
had seldom a pleasant word for any one ; w$£h 
a brutish love of drinking too, which ted hjn 
to sit for hours daily muddling biihtfrlf v Vffl ttj, 
dully and stupidly adding glass to 
his eyes would grow bleared and vacant or 
he would drop off as he sat into a drunken 
deep. 

He had lost his wife before he came to settle 
in the place. “She’s buried far enough away,” 
he told a neighbour one day, in a rare moment 
of confidence ; “hunderds an* hunderds o’ 
miles across th* sea. She'd never ha’ lived in 
this country. She were an American — south 
country — a handsome gdl aa ever ye saw. 
Somethin’ like Pris, only Pris is long and lean, 
and Bhe were aa plump when first I took up 
wi* her as a young pigeon.*’ 

It was three-and-twenty yean ago, he said, 
since she had died, and Priscilla was four or 
five years older than that. A silent, reserved 
woman ; very quiet, vefty handsome, but liked 
by few people. “She’s as proud as though 
she were queen o’ the whole country,” tbs 
neighbours used to say, ruffling their plumage 
in angry agitation when they spoke of her. 
But they were wrong. Proud she was, but 
not in the way they thought. Hera was a 
sorrowful, crushed pride, not queenly pride at 
all ; a pride bom of shame not of honour. 
There waa scarcely one of those towards wham 
she was the haughtiest that she would net 
have changed places with if aha could. But 
Bhe was not liked, because she would neither 
endure pity nor give confidence ; and most 
people, with very little knowledge of the 
truth, spoke ill of her. 

Even the men of the place, handsome as 
she was, seldom had modi to say in defence 
of her. When she first came to foe village, a 
splendid gipsy-looking girl, they had gathered 
with rastio enthusiasm about her, arid she 
might have hsd a d os an lovers at one time if 
she had liked, but she hid, with oold indiffer- 
ence, repulsed them alL She had other 
things to think about, she told them sternly. 
Old Gregory, too— when some one of tw^ 
bolder than the rest, had tried to force fow 
way into the house— in half-drunken fogs, 
yet with a glimmer of cunning sharpness in 
his old, bleared eyes, had roused and 

routed them foom foe field with a ’Vigour foal 
left them little oourage for a new assault fog 
PrisfoOu’s lovers had by degrees dr otete i 
and at foe time this story beck*, when she . 
was esvan-and-twenty, foe had not one, nor 
had she had for years. Yet she h*~ 



too t»U and spam perhaps, hut the was a 
woman whom no stranger could hare er oas od 
unnoticed. Too would have turned to look 
at her if you had passed her in the street; if 
poo had spent fire minutes with her you 
would have been haunted afterwards by her 
hoe. 

It was seven o’clock on a summer evening, 
and Gregory and Priscilla sat together in the 
kitchen of their oottage. It was a comfortable, j 
l well-kept room, the furniture excellent of its 
kind, tho white-washed walls bright with woll- 
sooured tins, and the whole place scrupulously 
dean. There was little enough decoration of 
any kind about it ; in tho whole room per- 
haps there was only one thing that was not of 
nan n solitary geranium plant standing upon 
the window-sill. 

Ffeisailla sat by the window, making a cotton 
gown; her father was at his usual evening 
oocupation. He was not drank as yet, but j 
was only preparing himself to be so ; or, in 
his own way of considering the matter, begin- 
ning to be “ comfortable ; ” and was, as occa- 
sionally happened at this stage of his condition, 
inclined to be what for him might be con- 
sidered talkative and good-humoured. 

44 There's Jim Stokes, up Mill way; his 
wife's got a lass. Did ye hear that, Pris ? " 
fie asked. 

44 Ho. Has she?" 

44 Ay — a strapper, so he says. It’s the 
fifth, too ! My word, if I’d a wife that brought 
me five Issues 1 ” With a vicious chuckle 

to himself he left the sentenoe unfinished, and 


set up a aoreechin* one night in yer hod, and j 
when I went to ye to shake ye up — Lord save i 
us ! ” he suddenly cried, starting from his ' 
seat 

There was a man standing in the doorway 
with a grin upon his face, looking in. He 
was a man about five-and-forty, dressed 
shabbily, almost raggedly, with a cunning, 
dissipated, reckless face. He stood com- 
posedly gazing in, and only grinned the more 
broadly when Gregory started to his feet at 
sight of him, and cried, 44 Lord savo us 1 ” I 
Tho next moment, — f ) 

44 Well, he has saved you," the new-oomer » 
said in a thin, whining voice, 44 and given you 1 
a pretty tidy berth, too. What more d’you 
want? You’re snug enough here, friend 
Gregory. " 

He stopped into the house as he spoke, and t 
Gregory Hutchinson came forward also a stop 
or two. He was entirely shaken out of hij f 
ordinary surly indifference by this apparition, ,, 
and his face had becomo the colour of ashes, 
to his lips. 

14 We was talkin’ o' ghosts just now, and 
ye come as if yer was one,” ho said. “I i, 
thought yo was dead years ago.” 

44 Much obliged to you," the other answered 
with a sneer. 44 Daresay you grieved for mo, 
too, didn't you? I'd have come back to 
you sooner if I’d known." He went forward ( 

1 to the table where the drinking things were ‘ 

! standing. 44 What’s this you’ie got Y biondy?" 
he said, and he took up the bottle. t 

44 Brandy — d’ye think I oould afford to drink i 


subsided into eloquent silence. 

44 That follow allays makes mo think," he 
began again, after a few moments, 44 of a man 
I know’d on ee in Mexico. It wss when me 
and Tom Burns was chums together, ’fore 
ever ye came into th' world, Pris. Wo was 
short o' cash p r et t y often in those days, and 
one night we hadn’t no money to get a lodgin’, 
end, says Tom, 4 Come you with me,' says 
he, 4 and IH bring ye to a place I've slop in 
’Ion now.' Bo 1 goes with him. And when 
we'd got a bit out o’ th* town " 

MsoBla interrupted him abruptly. 

44 There’s some one coming up the path," 
4m add; 41 soma strange man. Do you know 
ttmf” 

" G re go ry Hutchinson raked himself from his 
asst for a moment, and looked through the 
open house-doer. 

Know him f know who f Dim ain't no 
cea,” h* mid. 

waa aama ma jnat onrj I aaw 
hfisif** she an sw er ed. 

* Well, he’s vanished then," and Gr ego r y 
laughed. “Ye're fond o’ sorin' ghosts, Pris. 
1 MMhbsr, pass alter yer mother died, ye 


brandy ? ” Gregory cried, with a hypocritical ] 
whine. i 

The other raised the bottle to bis lips and 
took a draught from it before ho answered. 
Then, as he replaced it — 

44 Why shouldn't you afford it ? " he asked, 
coolly. 44 It don't take you long to earn pour 
money." 

44 Dan, hush ! — for — for God's sake I ” the 
old man cried. 

He stood, with all his face livid, pointing 
towards his daughter. She had risen up and 
was standing scoot, not with any look of fisar, 
but collected and alert The stranger had 
stood hitherto with his baric to her, but at 
the sight of Gregory's eager pantomime he 
turned round and foead her. A moment after 
he had broken into an exprseriou of coarse 
admiration that brought the blood to her 
cheek. She made ft step forward, and said 
quickly,— 

“ Wbo if tbia man, fctte f ” 

Th. atrangw aaawawd fear Mora Oragory 
could sneak 

“ A Mand of (hr Ihouljr , my Sm," hr arid. 
iamSUnAj. “ Xy naaaa'a Baa Bhaa t o a, aaft 
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yoa ought to hove heard of me before now, 
for my friend Gregory must have forgotten a 
day or two in hie life that*e poet if he's for- 
gotten me,” and he looked at Hutchinson, 
and chuckled as he saw him wince. 

11 Yer needn’t talk afore the gell,” the old 
man said hurriedly, in a husky voice; 11 if 
wo’ve been — been wild, it ain't for her to 
know.” 

“ Why notP She's blood of your blood, 
ain’t she? ” Skeeton said, roughly. " Your 
daughter wouldn't need to have delicate ears, 
or you’vo changed from what I’ve known 
you.” 

lie turned away, and going back to the 
tablo took up the bottle of spirits again. 
Aftor a few minutes the two Bat down and 
bogan to drink. Priscilla had gone bock in 
silence to her seat and her work m the win- 
dow, interfering with what went ou neither 
by word nor sign. Presently Skeeton began 
to lead tho talk to his and llutchinson'sdoings 
in their former days. The conversation was 
all in his hands at first, for Gregory more 
than onco, by nudging* and pointings at his 
daughter, tried to silence him ; but by degrees 
ho began to give way in his rosorvo ; excited 
by Skeoton's talk, us tho spirits that he drank 
mounted to his brain, he gradually forgot his 
first reluctance, and, by the time that half on 
hour had passed, with drunken recklessness 
ho had entered heart and soul into his com- 
panion’s humour. From that time, with 
hideous merriment, they recalled togother one 
scandalous adventure after another of their 
past Life, they exulted over their old villaniee, 
they cheered ono another in their iniquity os 
they went on drinking, each, in horrible denial 
and mockery of his humanity, trying more and 
more to paint himself lower than the boasts. 

And Priscilla sat still and heard it all. 
Her father after a time forgot her presence, 
and she sat there and judged him; judged 
him, though the wae flesh of his flesh, and 
blood of hi* blood. Moat daughters placed in 
the position that she was would probably 
have crept away, and, anywhere that they 
oould staid to out ft sight, would have hidden 
themselves from the view and hearing of their 
father's shame; but Priscilla Hutchinson was 
too stem for that. Sho sat still, listening to 
every miserable recital, to every brutal detail, 
and kiting the iron, as she sat, eat into her 
soul. 

Skeeton was right when he said that ; 
Gregory's daughter had no need to have 
delicate ears. She had not, and she had 
learnt that truth for herself many a sad year 
ago ; and, in learning it, had gathered up 
such scorn, end contempt, and tntteruasa into 
her heart that all that wae Under and womanly 


in her nature had been needy withered by 
it* But in all her past life she had never y m 
listened to such revelations as she listened 
to to-night. Her father was a hardened 
sinner, a drunkard, a blasphemer, --she had 
known all that; but she had not known lutil 
now how he had robbed the poor and hetaayed 
the helpless ; how he had made women outcasts 
and children beggars ; how, even now, 
from the places of his unforgotten iniquity ^ a 
cry of cursing, like the smoke of a furnace, 
must be rolling across the broad seas towards 
him. She learned it now, sitting quite still, 
with no change coming on her rigid fooe; 
and she judged him with such a judgment as 
few women, let it be hoped, have ever seared 
their souls by uttering. 

The fair summer evening drew on to its 
dose. The sun had set, and twilight had 
fallen, and still they sat drinking. The 
Hutchinson* 1 house was removed by about a 
quarter of a mile from the rest Of the village, 
and the small amount of stir and life that on 
summer evenings ordinarily^ went ou there did 
not reach them. No neighbour ever looked 
in for a draught of beer or an hour's chat 
with Gregory ; few even passed the door, for 
the house stood off the mein road, at the 
head of a lane that led to no fhatoughfere. 
They were entirely undisturbed, therefore, to- » 
night throughout the whole time that Gregory 
and Skeeton sat drinking, and as the light 
faded and night drew on a feeling of alarm 
seized on Priscilla, lest they should continue 
to drink there until her father sank into his 
customary intoxicated stupor, and she should 
be left alone with his companion. But this 
did not happen to-night. 

They were still talking loudly when, in the 
midst of some shameless reminiscences, with 
a laugh, Skeeton exclaimed: 

“Why, that was the week before yen 
managed the beet stroke of business you ever 
did in your life. That night week was the 
very night ” 

Bunting into a savage oath, Gregory started 
to his foot and interrupted him. Bage or foar 
seemed suddenly to have sobered him. 

“ What the devil d'ye mean by t alki n' o' 
that ’fore her t ” he cried, hoarsely. * 

“Whew 1 I supposed she knew/ 9 foe 
other careloesly answered. M Why don’t yon 
tell her, you old hypoorite?” 

The old man stood glaring at him without 
replying; after a few momenta, in a tone of 
helpless threatening— 

M When are ye ge£n* ? — ore ye gom’ to stay 
here all night?” he sharply demanded. 

” Com*,— tramp I Ye’ve hem base tong 

enough— tiamp, 1 toy l ” 

“Put your hand in your pooket then,.my 
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C®** pof* wo.) 


wa ate both miaarahla, and who baa made 
ua ao t " aha cried. “ Day and night, from 
yea**® end to year's and, who ia it mahea and 
kaaya na ndaacahla and degraded t It ia yon, 
aa yon ait fern earring Ood! There ian*t a 
good man at a pm woman living who would 
taka yon by the hand. And yet I have to 
live wife you. And yon want to bring another 
devil now into feia ML Bui fefear," aha 
*riad* paaatouataly, M Z tall yon, Mina yon tty 


again to do it, feat yon moat chooae b atwa an 
me and I will not etay hare wife feat 
man. If he oomee back I wdl go out and hag 
my bread upon fee streets, though it ahottld 
oome to my atarving and dying in a ditch by 
fee toadHdda. Ood knows,” aha mad, da aa- 
lataly, “if X should catel” And fee threw 
up bar clasped hands above bar head in a hit- 


v naarion of won 
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terror; for, whatever the suffered, she told 
him seldom of her wretchedness, end he never 
knew oar cured whether she wes miserable or 
happy. But he got tip from his seat now, 
shaking and nervous, and began, to fawn 
abont bar. 

44 Don't ye talk so. Hew oonld I get cm 
without ye, my lass f n he began, in a hideous 
tone of caressing. 44 "Who’s got as handsome 
a gell as mine? There ain't the like o* 

her——’* 

44 Father, hoah!” she cried. 

She shrftiik hack from him. A moment or 
two after, looking at him with another of those 
deep glances that pierced through the falseness 
of his free, she asked him slowly, — 

44 What do you want? You want some- 
thing from me, and you had bettor say it 
plainly. Father," she repeated, sharply, for 
ahe had paused and he had not answered her, 

44 1 say — what do you Want ? ” 

44 1 gnat want ye to ha’ patience," he an- 
swered, doggedly, at last 4 * What harm does 
Dan Skeetou do t* ye P Can’t ye let him be 
here a day or two and hold yer tongue, ye 
stormin’ witch P " 

44 Will he go away after a day or two ?” 
she retorted, quickly. 44 Be has no money, 
and you keep him — do you suppose he’ll go 
away ? Father," she cried, after a moment, 1 
passionately, 44 if you con speak the truth, i 
speak it for once; tell me why this man | 
comes here. He has some hold upon you — j 
what is it ? If it is a slight hold, brook it — j 
never mind at what cost — break it : if it is a 
firm hold, give up every thing you have, but 
break it still" She stopped and stood looking 
at him, and then, before he made any answer, 
one touch of tenderness broke from her. 

44 Father, 1 have so little in the world to cling 
to," she said, "that I ding even to you. 
Don’t force me to go; I will bear anything 
but the presence of that man. We are bad 
enough now, but if he comes amongst ns — 
God help us ! ” she said, in a low voice of 
horror, 44 for we shall be incarnate fiends." 

44 What’s the use o’ saying 4 send him 
away ’ t ” the old man broke out, in a sharp, 
quavering tone. 14 l*d send him to th* devil 
if 1 could. But I can’t, Pris — 1 can’t, Fria," 
he cried, in a miserable whine; 44 Pris, he’s got 
a grip o’ me." And from the seat whore he 
eat cowering, be lifted op a look of abject 
terror into bar free. 

She looked at him, and mid slowly,— 

° What could he do to you? " 

And the neat moment she had read it in 
Ids free ; there wee no need of the miserable 
pantomime which he pr es entl y showed her of 
his fingers set about bis throat. 

XKehadoonfomedhisiecaat; but, enos told. 
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it seemed as if it sank back again into the 
grave out of whioh it had come. Days passed 
site this, and no whisper of it was breathed 
again. Only for half each day Daniel Bkeeton 
hung about the bouse. 

A look of restlses uneasiness, too, deepen- 
ing sometimes into helpless terror, came to 
Gregory’s free. He rarely left tike house. 
He would sit for hours, though it was summer, 
crouched by the kitchen fire-side, watching 
the man who held his fate in his hand, with a 
stealthy fascinated stare. The two men still 
talked at times familial ly together, and joined 
in hursts of boisterous laughter over the stories 
that they told ; but by degrees Skeeton as- 
sumed the manners of a master in the place. 
He come and went as ho pleased, ordering 
meals at such hours as suited him ; when he 
wanted money Gregory gave it to him ; 
Gregory also was compelled to supply his 
wardrobe. Bo led an idle enough life. Out 
of the house he had, as for as was appaioftt, 
no occupation whatever ; within it, however, 
he carried on one pursuit, aA became evident 
enough before the termination of many days. 
Wherever she went about the house, he fol- 
lowed Prisoilia. No matter that she evinced 
hatred of his presence, no matter that, forget- 
ting prudence in her horror of him, she openly 
showed her contempt and disgust, he spent 
hours day after day in dogging her steps, fol- 
lowing her with his greedy eyes, watching 
her with a hideous leer of admiration, which, 
when she saw it, used to make her proud 
soul sick with an intensity of loathing that 
no words could utter. 

From day to day this went on. She had 
said that she would go away, if it were to beg 
upon tho streets, rather than endure his pre- 
sence; but she had not gone. Tho aocret 
that her father had told her was like a chain 
about her feet, binding her where she was ; 
•moo aho had known it she had not dared to 
go— she must stay and help the eld man. 

! Help him, yet with what kind of help she did 
; not know; one sort of aid that she oould give 
him wee daily witosUrwhormheedinbigolcar 
to her sick heart, that one and no otfcar; yet. 
With fibs dim but ineradicable hope of a strong 
nature, she stayed. Surely when the time 
came there would be something that she should 
have the newer to do. 

Day* .rent on; . fortnight had pused «moe 
Skeeton tad to* Mm*. He tad * lodging 
in the village, tat ta epont the greeter put 
of each day is the Hutehinaone’ taoae. He 
never went ewnjr *t night till it wee derk; 
aomattmas not even then. 

One mnisg, *t the endoftta eeooad week, 
before Ue dejwrture ta tad tan nmthn 
ordinarily inaokut; ta tad egenly t toeot ne d 
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I the old mao, and had sent the dark blood 
burning into Priscilla's choek. That night 
* the bolted the door behind him aa he mot, 
and then, with the fierce courage that cornea 
to a creature goaded by torture, she went to 
where her father sat, and spoke to him. She 

I sat down ; there was nothing disordered or 

I I reckless in her, nothing extravagant or wild ; 

1 1 but she had borne till she could boar no longer, 

! f and the turning point of her endurance had 
( come. 

lie was sitting, as he often sat now, looking 
with a vacant staro into the fire. For a 
minute or more she sat and gazed at him in 
silence ; then, abruptly — and her voice had a 
strange sound os it struck on the silence— she 
i said, 

14 Father! we cannot boar this. We must 
do something Pan wo not go ? " 

Ho started, and lookod up nervously. 

1 1 44 Go! What dye mean ? Go whore P ” 

he said. 

44 An> where ! What does it matter ? *’ she 
answered, passionately. 44 Out of the country 
| if you like. Anywhere — out of tho reach of 
! that man." 

| 44 But 1 can't, Pris, ,f he said, with a tre- 

j mulous whimpor; “ ho’ d follow mo ; he'd find 
us out in th’ ends o’ tho oarth ! ” 

*1 44 lie might not/* she answered, through 

f her set teeth. 44 Try, father! Lot us go. 

' Why shouldn’t wo go to-night P Let us get 
l tho start of him, and there'd be a chance at 
least Father/* she cried, and she struck her 
clasped hands on her knees, 44 for God's sake, 
let us go ! " 

44 1 can’t, I can’t," he only moaned again. 
44 ’Tie easy for ye, Pris; ye’re strong and 
young, but I'm a miserable old man ; I’d die 
upon the road. And how could I go and leave 
all I have, ye fool f He'd be after us like a 
bloodhound, and track us down! It ud be 
better to die here, if we must die. Lord! 
Lord ! it ud he better to die here 1 " 

She sat rigid as he moaned and rocked him- 
self. Something must be done. That one 
thing alone was dear to her through her 
misery. She sat still and erect, and it 
Was he who left off his wretched moan first, 
and spoke to her. He looked up slowly 
in her foe, with a spark of stealthy cunning 
in his bleared eyes, and he said, suddenly, 

44 What are ye so wild to go IbrP Ye 
could save us if ye liked by a word o' yer 
mouth .* 9 

She turned upon him sharply as he spoke. 

“By what word?" she said. 

There wss something in bar fooe so wild, 
startling^ and terrible, that his own fell cowed 
Mftfce th Tielssd ef speaking at onoe ha 
hsgan to fown upon bar, stretching forward 


and pawing her dress, and laying his withered 
hand upon her knees* 

44 Ye know, Pris, ye know what it is; ye 
know what ho wants, my lass," he said, pre- 
sently. He tried again to look into her fk&» 
but a second time he winced before the jspeot 
of it, and, shrinking down, could only twitch 
her dress, and draw himself towards her as 
muttered his abject prayer. M Pris, ye’ll tk> 
it to save yer old father P *Tis a little thing 
to s%vo a life — a very little thing. Oh, Pris ! 
ye'll say yes, will ye not, my gell ? He’ll tire 
o' ye presently, and leave ye free ; ye'll not 
be troubled with him long. Oh, my lass, 
ye'll say yes, and save me ! Ye’ll never see 
yer old father hanged for the want o' a word 
o’ yer mouth ? " 

He hung about her, whining and moaning, 
every finger of tho hand with which he grasped 
her knee shaking with eagerness. 

She had sat, still as any stone. She let 
him dutch her and fawn upon her, and 
never moved ; her rigid face was like a dead 
mask, nothing in it bearing the look of life 
except the dark agony of her eyes. Whan 
she spoke her words had as hard a tone of 
misery in them as ever rang in living voioe. 

44 You want mo to marry him that I may 
save you; to marry him, is that it?" she 
said. 44 And would that do it ? Has he ever 
said so ? ” 

44 Said so ! ho's said it a hunderd times! ” 
the old man answered, with fearful eagerness. 
44 There's nothin' el so 'll do it He's mad 
for ye, Pris. Honey's nothin' 1 he'd take all 
1 have, and ask for more afore he'd got it in's 
pocket But he wants ye, Pris. And ye'll 
say yes to himP" he cried, stretching him- 
self over her again, with his old craven whine. 
41 Oh, my lass ! ye'll not leave yer old father 
to be hanged? " 

44 For God's sake, hush ! " she only cried. 

She gathered herself together, bowing down 
her faoe upon her clenched hands. There was 
a long silenoo — for five minutes or more, only 
broken by the old man’s murmurs as he sat 
looking at her. Then, at the end of that 
time, he began like a coward to try and rouse 
her by reproaches. 

M *Tis beoause I’ve said a hard word to ye 
now and then that ye won’t do it," he said. 
44 Ye’ve got a odd, unfbrgivin’ heart* Pris. 
Some day, perhaps, ye’ll stand yereelf as I'm 
standin* now, and ye’ll know what trouble is ; 
and, if ye do, may ye have a gell o’ yer awn 
to treat ye as ye’re treatin’ me 1 Yer own 
father, and ye won't keep him from th’ gallows. 
Oh, my lass ! " he cried, changing beak again 
to a whine of miserable entreaty ; 44 don't ye 
be so hard upon me. I've been a bad fethen 
to ye, but Til remember aha t ye do now. I 
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his private worth, he wae entitled to the re- 
spect alike of the friends and foes of that in- 
stitution. The King condescended to play an 
ignoble part when he took pains to mortify 
and distress so honest a gentleman. Rival 
artiste might conspire against the Society 
from which they had secedod, and seek to 
mine its position; but his Majesty stooped 
very low when he lent his royal hand to the 
firing of the train. However, he had thrown 
himself heart and soul into the project for 
founding a now society — the Royal Aoademy. 
So that he reared that edifice he seemed to 
oaio little how he might sully his fingers in 
the process. In this, os in some occurrences 
in tho course of his reign, ho demonstrated 
sufficiently that he could on occasion be ob- 
stinate and fatuous, wanting both in discri- 
mination and in dignity. 

After the scene at Windsor Castle, in which 
poor Mr. Kirby had been demolished, a meet- 
ing was held at tho house of Wilton, the 
sculptor, of some thirty artists, including, of 
ooune, the twenty-four ex- Directors of the 
Incorporated Society, to hear Chambers, the 
architect, rood tho proposed academy’s code of 
laws which had been prepared under the im- 
mediate inspection of the King, and to nomi- 
nate tho officers of the institution. Some 
uneasiness hf^L been felt during the day as to 
whethor Reynolds would or not join the aca- 
demy. lie had hitherto abstained from all 
part in the proceedings ; but that he should bo 
the first president had been decided by the 
King in consultation with the other conspira- 
tors. Penny, the portrait painter, had visited 
Reynolds to sound him on tho subject, but 
found him obdurate. West was then deputed 
to wait upon the greatest English painter, and 
to leave no means untried in the way of per- 
suading him to join the new association. For 
a time Reynolds was oold and coy enough, 
but influenced at last by the allurement of 
probable knighthood, or the force of other 
arguments, he permitted himself to be carried 
in West's coach to tho meeting at Wilton's. 
He was at onoe declared president ; Chambers 
being appointed treasurer, Newton secretary, 
Moser keeper. Penny professor of pointing, 
and Dr. William Hunter pro fe ssor of anatomy. 
Reynolds, however, deferred his acceptance of 
the poet of president until he had consulted 
his friends Dr. Johnson and Mr. Burke upon 
the suijeot, and it was not until a fortnight 
after his election that he finally oone en ted to 
AH the proposed office. 

The first fennel meeting of the Royal Aca- 
demy was held in Pall Mall on the 14th 
Doeember, lf68. Mr. Chambers read a re- 
pmt to the artists ansmbled, relating the steps 
mat had been taken to found the Academy. 


•No allusion was made in this report to the 
secret .negotiations and consultations with the 
King ; but it was set forth that on the previous 
28th November, Messrs. Chambers, Cotes, 
Moser, and West had had the honour of pro-* 
sen ting a memorial to the crown, signed by 
twenty-two artists, soliciting the royal assist* 
anoe and protection in establishing a nm gr 
society for promoting the arte of design. "The 
objects of the society were stated to be “ tho 
establishing a well-regulated school or aca- 
demy of design, for the use of students in the 
arts, and an annual exhibition, open to all 
artists of distinguished merit. Where they may 
offer their performances to public inspection, 
and acquire that degree of reputation and 
encouragement which they shall be deemed tp 
deserve.” 41 We apprehend,” the memorialists 
had proceeded, “ that the profits arising from 
the last of these institutions will frilly answer 
all the expenses of the first : we even flatter 
ourselves they will be more than necessary for 
that purpose, and that we shall be enabled 
annually to distribute somewhat in useful 
charities. Your Majesty’s avowed patronage 
and protection is therefore all that we at pre- 
sent humbly sue for ; hut should we be dis- 
appointed in our expectations, and find that 
tho profits of the society are insufficient to 
defray its expenses, we humbly hope that your 
Majesty will not deem that expense ill-applied 
which may be found necessary to support so 
useful an institution. 11 This memorial, so the 
report went on to state, the King had received 
very graciously: saying that he considered 
the culture of the arts as a national concern, 
and that the memorialists might depend upon 
his patronage and assistance in carrying their 
plan into execution ; farther, he desired that 
a fuller statement in writing of their inten tio ns 
might be laid before him. Aooordingly Mr. 
Chambers had drawn up a sketch of his plan, 
and, having obtained its approval by as many 
artists as the shortness of time would allow, 
had submitted it to the King, who, on the 10th 
of December, 1768, signified his approbation, 
ordered that foe plan should be carried into 
execution, and with his own hand signed Mr. 
Chambers’ plan — 44 foe Instrument,” as it was 
then, and has ever ainoe been called. Mr. 
Chambers then read the Instrument to the 
meeting, after which foe artists presont signed 
an obligation or declaration, pro mi si ng to ob- 
serve all foe laws and rsgulatiana contained in 
the Instrument, and all fixture laws that might 
be made for foe bettor government of foe 
sooisty, and to employ their ntaMftendamrms 
to promote foe h ono ur and to te wes t of the 
establishment, so longaa they should oemtinne 
thereof, n* Aeafomy thus ’d* 
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W of legal existence aa it has ©tot sinoe* 
pomand. 

The Instrument is simply a document on 
parchment, signed by the King, without any 
counter-signature. It recites that sundry 
eminent professors of painting, sculpture, and 
architecture had solicited tho King's patronage j 
and assistance in establishing a society for * 
promoting the arts of design, and that the 1 
utility of the plan had been fully and dearly j 
demonstrated. Therefore the King, being do- J 
airous of encouraging every useful undertaking, 
did thereby institute and establish the said So- • 
ciefcy under the name of the “ Royal Academy j 
of Arts in London,” graciously declaring him- ( 
self the patron, protector, and supporter 
thereof, and commanding it should be esta- j 
bliahed under the forms and regulations there- > 
waiter sot forth, which had been humbly laid ' 
before his Majesty, and had received his royal | 
assent and approbation. Tho rules declared 
that the Academy should consist of forty I 
members only, who should be called Acodemt- j 
dons; they were to be at tho time of their 
admission painters, sculptors, or architects of | 
reputation in their professions, of high moral t 
character, not under twenty-five .years of age, ( 
resident in Great Britain, and not members of 
any other society of artists established in 
London. Under this rule, it will be noted, 
that engravers oould not asfdre to the honours 
of the Academy. Sir Robert Strange regarded 
this aa a direct affront to the members of lug i 
profession, and attributed it to his well-known 1 
attachment to the lnoorpoiated Society and * 
hostility to the designs of the ox- Directors of J 
that body. The provision that members of < 
other societies were to be disqualified from j 
becoming members of the Academy, was of 
course aimed at the rival institutions, and 
undoubtedly a severe restriction upon the 
general body of artists. Of the forty members 
who were to constitute the Academy, the In- 
strument named thirty-six only; a circum- 
stance which justified suspicion that the 
l e a der s in the enterprise had so small a follow- 
ing that they could not muster in sufficient 
foroe to complete the prescribed number of 
original members: or they may have purposely 
left TacaaoiM to be supplied as artiste of emi- 
nence were detached from the rival societies or 
othenriee became eligible. Among the thirty- 
six,* while many artists of fome appear, it 
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must also bo said that many very obscure 
persons figure, whose names, but for their 
registry upon the list of original Academicians, 
would probably never have been known to 
posterity in any way. Nearly a third of the 
number are foreigners. There are two ladies, 
Mesdames Angelica Kaufftnau and Mary 
Moser, tho first and last fomale Academicians. 
Then there are coach, and even sign-painters, 
a medallist, and an ongravor — Bartolozzi, 
whose nomination was in direct contravention 
of tho Academy’s constitution and an additional 
injustice to Bir Robert Strange. The originators 
of tho plan must surely have felt tlint they 
were marching through Coventry with rather 
a ragged regiment at their hoels. The number 
of reputable names missing from their list was 
remarkable: Allan Ramsay, Borjeant-painter 
to tho King; Hudson, Reynolds’ preceptor, 
and Romney, his rival ; Scott, the marine 
painter ; Pine, the portrait-pointer ; and the 
engravers Strange, Grignon, and Woollctt ; 
besides such artists as Edward Edwards, 
Joseph Farington, O/.iai Humphrey, John 
Mortimer, Robert Smirks, Francis Wheat- 
lcigh, and many others (members of tho In- 
corporated Society for tho most part', who, 
though ultimately connected with the Academy, 
had no shore in its foundation. 

Having named the originalgmombcrs, tho 
“Instrument” proceeded to lay down rules 
for tho further government of the institution ; 
to piescrilw) tho manner of electing future 
members, a council, and president, a secre- 
tary and keeper (tho treasurer was to be 
nominated by his Majesty, “ os the King is 
graciously pleased to pay all deficiencies”), 
tho appointment of different professors, the 
establishment of schools, and a library for 
tho free use of students, and of an annual 
exhibition of works of art to bo “ open to all 
artists of distinguished merit/' New laws 
and regulations were to be framed from time 
timo, but to have no force until M ratified by 
tho consent of the general assembly and the 
approbation of the King/' At the end of the 
Instrument the King wrote, “I approve of this 
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plan; let it be put in execution *’ — adding 
hie signature. 

The Instrument, with the bye-laws and 
regulations made upon its authority, oannot 
be said to possess the characteristics or in- 
cidents of a charter, still less of an Act of 
Parliament, or indeed, to present any very 
formal or legal basis upon which to found a 
national society. The Commissioners of 1 863, 
whilo they recommended the grant of a charter 
to define satisfactorily the position of the 
Academy, oonsidcrod the Instrument as a 
Folomii declaration by the original members of 
the main objects of their society, to which 
succeeding members had also practically be- 
come parties, and were of opinion that its 
legal effects would bo so regard od in a court 
of law or equity. It did not appear, how- 
ever, that the Academy itself was in favour 
of tho objects of its institution being more 
clearly defined by means of a charter. In 
1836. II ay don boldly accuuod the Academicians 
that they “ cunningly refused George IV.’s j 
offer of a charter, fearing it would mako ' 
them responsible 4 to Parliament and the j 
nation.’ ” The dim go would seem to have 
some truth in it. Cortainly the Academy 
has made no attempt to obtain a clear de- 
finition of its position in regard to the crown 
and tho public. 

The Incorporated Society dowod with natu- 
ral alarm tho rise of a rival institution, 
favoured in so marked a manner by the 
jiatronago of tho crown. Sir Itobort Strange 
at once proposed tho presentation of a peti- 
tion, setting forth in plain terms the grievances 
that would be entailed upon tho Society, and ( 
upon artists generally, by tho illiberal oousti- ! 
tution of tho Academy and its apprehended 1 
monopoly of the royal protection. Sir Hubert’s 
proposition was, however, not accepted. A 
petition of a more cautious nature, from which 
everything likely to offend was carefully > 
eliminated, was presented to the King by * 
Mr* Kirby, the president. Hie majesty re- 1 
plied to tho prayer of the petition, •• that the ! 
Society already possessed his Majosty’s pro- 
tection ; that he did not mean to encourage | 
one set of men more thou another; that, ! 
having extended hie favour to the Society in- J 
oorporated by charter, he had also encouraged , 
the new petitioners; that his intention was 
to patronise the arts : that the Society might 
rest assured his royal favour should be equally 
extended to both, and (hat he should visit the 
exhibitions as usual.*' This reply was gracious 
enough: but it was not ingenuous. The 
Bang was not os good as his word. He did 
moon “to encourage one set of men more 
thou another.** He visited the exhibition of 
the Incorporated Society in 1769 /or Me last 


time. In the same year he presented the 
funds of the Society with £100, hU last dona- 
tion. Meanwhile his visits to the Boyal 
Academy were constant, his preference for 
that institution clearly manifested; between 
1769 and 1780 he presented to its fundi from 
his privy purse upwards of £5000. 

The Incorporated Society, shut out fitnift 
studying in the Boyal Academy, determined to 
open au art-school for themselves and their 
pupils. Application was made to the Aca- 
demy for a return of the properties which Mr. 
Moser had carried away, it was now alleged, 
under false pretences, from the St. Martin’s 
Lane Academy. It was intimated that pay- 
ment should bo made for the chattels in ques- 
tion, or that they should be restored. The 
Boyal Academy, however, took no steps in 
the matter. Tired of waiting so long, the 
Incorporated Society at last fitted up at 
groat expense a now study for themselves 
at premises in Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, 
occupied in more modem times by the Cyder 
Cellars. 

Early in 1709 tho Academy opened its art- 
schools in Tall- Mall; Reynolds presiding, 
read his first discourso. One grave defect in 
the Academy’s constitution was then in a 
measure remedied. The art of engraving was 
recognised : a law was passed, by which not 
more than six engravers could bo admitted as 
“associates of tho Boyal Academy.** In 
April tho first exhibition was held. The 
ox hi bi ted number of works was 1 36. Among 
theso were four portraits by Reynolds, seven 
by Cotes (some of thorn in crayons, in which 
ho was supposed to excel), and three by 
Gainsborough West sent two pictures — (ho 
“Bogulus,” of which mention has already 
been made — the firebrand work which brought 
about indirectly so much mischief and discus- 
sion ; and a ** Venus lamenting tho Death of 
Adonis.” There were landscapes by Barrett, 
Gainsborough, Sandby, Senes, Wilson, and 
Zucarolli, and poetical and historical works 
by Cipriani, Bartollozzi, and Miss Kauffman. 
The exhibitors were fifty in number. Mr, 
Pye, in his “Patronage of British Art,*' di- 
vides them into, “Members of the Boyal 
Aoadomy, 33 ; non-membors, haring no in- 
terest in the revenue, 17.'* A glance at recent 
catalogues will demonstrate the changed pre- 
portion now existing between exhibiting 
members and exMMMhg non-members, as 
compared with the first exhibition of the 
Boyal Academy.* By this exhibition a clear 
profit of nearly £600 fortealieoA A turn of 
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•boot £150 wa« expended in charity : the 
snrphta wa ft applied towards the general ex- 
pense* of the Academy. These, however, so 
tor e x e eode d the receipt! a* to necessitate a 
grant from the privy puns to the amount of 
£900. The King and Queen visited the 
Academy exhibition in May, aeooxnpanied by 
a guard of honour. From this incident arose 
the practice, etiU existing, of stationing 
•entries at the doom of the Academy during 
the exhibition. 

In additi o n to a charge of sixpence for the 
oatatagoe, visitors were required to pay one 
for admission to the exhibition. In 
explanation of this charge, the following 
carious advertisement preceded the list of pic- 
tures : “ As the present exhibition is a part of 
the institution of an academy supported by 
royal munificence, the public may naturally 
expect the liberty of being admitted withoutany 
expense. The Academicians, therefore, think . 
it necessary to declare that this was very much 
their desire, but they have not been able to ’ 
suggest any other means than that of receiving 
money tor admittance to prevent the rooms ! 
being filled by improper persons, to the entire » 
exclusion of those for whom the exhibition is ' 
apparently intended.*’ | 

This advertisement, which was repeated j 
in the Academy catalogue of 1780, would ! 
seem at the first sight to suggest that the 1 
Academicians had toiled to comprehend their 
exact position. Or had the King in his en- 
thusiasm tor their cause led them to believe 
that he intended to defray their expenses 
wholly from the privy purse without aid from 
the public? However this may be, it has 
long been understood that the amounts taken 
at the doors of the exhibition tor admission, 
and the seise of catalogues, form the real sup- 
port of the Academy. A gross income of 
about 10,0001. is thus produced, half of which 
amount, as dear profit, the Academy is enabled 
•wry year to add to its ever increasing store 
of wealth. 

Concerning the destinies of the rival insti- 
tutions, but brief mention must suffice. Their 
downtoll dates from the rise of the Boyal 
Academy. Still, they died lingering deaths. 
The Incorporated Society struggled gallantly 
though vainly against the superior advan- 
tages and the royal prefer ence enjoyed by the 
Academy. In 1779, the Soe irt y built the 
large room, the Lyceum, in the Strand, aft an 
outlay of 75001. But in a year or two the 
dacruasa in He revenues eompeHed it to pert 
with the building at a ascrifioe. In 1770, 
the Socially made no exhibition. In 1777 
and 1778 it exhibited at a room in Piccadilly, 
near Air Street In 1770, it again did not 
exhibit In 1780, it appeared onoe more eft 
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its old quartern in Spring Gardena. But its 
existence now was of a very intermittent kind. 
In 1781 and 1782 it made no sign. In 1783, 
and again in 1700, it held exhibitions at the 
Lyceum. . In 1791, it made its farewell ap- 
pearance in public at the rooms in Spring 
Gardens. In 1836, Mr. Bobert Pollard, the 
last surviving member of the Society, being 
then 81, handed over its books, papers, letters, 
documents, and charter, to the Boyal Academy. 
This was, as it were, the “ throwing up of the 
sponge,” but in truth the struggle had been 
decided long and long before. 

The Free Society dragged on its existence, 
making feeble annual exhibition* until 1770 
inclusive ; but at that time it had long out- 
lived public notice. In 1769, it had built a 
room next to Cumberland House, Pall-Mall. 
But this, ill-fortune had probably compelled it 
to surrender, as in 1775 its exhibition was 
held in St Alban’s Street Tbs provujpnt, 
praiseworthy, modest aims of the Free Society 
ought to have saved it from ruin— ought 
to have excited public sympathy on its 
behalf. But this was not to be. The Boyal 
Academy was left master of the field. In the 
suooees of the King's exhibition, the older in- 
stitutions were forgotten and lost 
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SPBING SONG. 

i. 

When Boreas blow* 

And II arch dust filet, 

And April clouds 
Flil o’er the skies, 

Then shall I'ranrpist arise. 

Violets, bluebells, daisies springing, 
Daffodils their gold heads swinging, 
Lily-bells their fragrance flinging, 

Spread a carpet at her tee t. 

Wild bmla through the woodlands singing, 
And the cuckoo joyous ringing. 

Cuckoo ! cuckoo ! Spring is coming, 

1 /earns hurst forth and boss are humming, 
Pros er p i ne is coming, coming 1 
Don your brightest buds to greet her, 
WstsT-flowers rim up to meet her, 

Par a fairer or a anas ter 
Bevtr trad tha earth before. 


Through salt summer's lsty hours, 
Whan the aarth is gay with flavors. 
When the glassy wmten lie 
Oahu beneath the eummer sky; 

0ky abate pad sky below, 
Pttpsntog with a crimson glow ; 
Whilst the golden grain is bending* 
Whilst the days stem ns v er-soding; 
Till the leaves turn rad and yaHow, 
TUI tha paars are ripa sad sieUt% 
TUI tha ewsUawf fly away 
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With the lui Mr gmatow flay, 
Proserpina on earth shall stay. 

Bat when alouds o'evspread the sky, 
And the tender flowerets die, 

And the wind his doleful lay 
Whistles through the shortened day, 
Then shall Proserpine once more 
Tread dark Orcus* dusky shore ; 
There s queen in beauty reigning, 
Pluto's crown no more disdaining ; 
Sunlight into Orcus bringing, 

She shall dwell whilst voices singing, 
Cry, “ In hell is no more sadness, 
Night Is day and sorrow gladness, 
Pluto hath regained his bride." 


Till the earth aside doth throw 
Crystal crown and robe of snow, 

Till the unchained waters flowing 
Once mors whisper 44 Winter's going/* 

And the breezes gaily humming, 

Answei, “ Tee, the spring is coming/*— 
Darting sunbeams tell the story, 

Proserpine in all her glory 
Soon is coming ! soon is coming ! 

Shout ! All nature join the chorus, 

Proserpine will toon reign o'er us. 

Hail! Proserpine. Julia. Goddard. 

THE ENTERPRISING IMPRESARIO. 

OIATTEB I. 

And what is an Impresario P If we turn to 
an Italian dictionary we shall find it explained 
thus : — 

Impresario, s. m., otio who undertakes a public 
job-— the manager of a theatre. 

According to this definition our hero may be 
a Member of Parliament — a much-abused 
promoter — an undertaker pure and simple— 
or, in short, any individual who interests him- 
self or is oonoerned in the management of (as 
Giegiia elegantly says) “ a public job.*’ It 
will, however, suit the present purpose to 
adopt the latter part of the translation as it 
stands, and acknowledge at once that our 
enterprising Impresario is neither more nor 
less than a theatrical manager, who is in- 
debted to some good-natured oritie for the 
flattering appellation which stands at the heed 
ef these pages. 

It is hard to say what particular curriculum 
of study is nooeasary to qualify the professional 
Im pr e sa rio for his vocation; whether he ever 
or never waa under the fostering wing of Alma 
Mater. The lawyer, in his course of hard 
work, aoquiree what is known hi the “leghl 
mind/* The physician in his professional pur- 
suits farms certain habits and mannerisms by 
which he is easily recognised. The City mer- 
chant, whether in oounting-house or oountry- 
house, is net to be mistaken ; but an Impre- 
sario, unless he be a vocalist hr actor who 
has gone into the “Undertaking line,* 1 


defies the most acute observer of men and 
manners to say off-hand what he is, and how 
he makes his money— the latter, by the way, 
a question sometimes difficult even for himself 
to answer. 

A thorough knowledge of his basis ass 
should include experience in painting, to 
enable him to judge correctly the scenio effects 
of the stage and expenses of the paintings 
room, taste in music and the drama, oorreot 
appreciation of the abilities of those to be en- 
gaged, whether singers, actors, dancers, or 
instrumentalists ; and if he would properly 
economise, he should have an acute idea of 
the value of silks, satins, and other articles 
employed in the theatrical wardrobe. Taking 
him for all in all, the Impresario is an anomaly; 
never at rest, and yet an idle man ; selfish, 
but oantwually promoting the suooees of 
others ; worshipped when sought after, to be, 
when found, remorselessly tormented; he 
leads the most anxious life, and can never- 
theless indulge in venison and champagne, 
while others make his fortune; he is at once 
the most despotic ruler and submissive slave ; 
the “ super ” trembles at his nod, while he is 
kneeling at the Prima Donna's feet He is 
the incarnation of unlimited liability. He 
is liable to the public, liable to the artists, 
liable to Government, liable to proprietors, 
liable, in short, to everything and everybody 
exoept himself. By nature amphibious; at 
times strutting proudly upon the high and dry 
land of prosperity, at others wallowing in the 
muddy waters of misfortune ; equally hmiHsr 
with both, he is philosophically indifferent to 
either. His habits are luxurious to extra- 
vagance. Whether fortune smile or fr o wn, 
he keeps his carriages and horses; he is a 
good whip, and, if not gouty, riding is his 
fkvouribe exercise. 

In common with other members of the com- 
munity, be has, however, his stativats quart s 
d* heart. Would you see the Impresario in 
trouble— a cloud of thunder on his brow— 
the victim of despair? Watch him when he 
hears that his popular primo tenure or fhvourite 
| prima donna is indisposed. The opera which 
is drawing crowded houses has to be (hanged 
or sung by a substitute not attractive to the 
public. The manager may far a while have 
thrown the reins of government oareieady 
aside, a flourishing account from tits Box- 
office having increased hie gusto for the good 
dinner at which he is oomfertably seated. A 
delicate little note is handed to him,— whether 
man a or prana anna does hoc a^piisy, 
they both indulge in similarly ffindnutive- 
sissd envelopes. It is opened? fe» manager 
tarni pale a* he pern** the contents; a law 
inooherent sentences esc a pe his lips; kiadih- 
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Mr and peace of mind to twelve boom at 
but u 4 irremediably rained* The dplioitfl 
little note informs him that a change of opera 
k unavoidable. The soup k left untouched ; 
he hastens to the theatre; hie secretary 
k forthwith despatched to summon other 
artists; the call-boy runs for his life to 
the printer; instructions are given to the 
door-keepers, scene-shifters, in foot, to the t 
entire establishment to prepare for the emer- s 
gene y. • A bill k drawn up expressing the 
regret of the 44 management ” (why the Im- 
presario insists on calling himself the 41 ma- 
nagement” has never been correctly ascer- 
tained) at being obliged to announce a change 
in the performance of the evening. The aecre- ' 
tary returns, after a furious drive to all the 
outskirts of the metropolis, and finds the 
manager pacing his room in an agony of dis- 
appointment and uncertainty. Sometimes the 
secretary has been successful, and tranquillises 
his chief with words of consolation. Some- 
tunes, however, it is quite the reverse ; and 
he is the hearer of anything but satisfactory 
intelligence : the artists he has sought may 
not be found, or, if found, are equally unable > 
to appear as the singer whose illness k the . 
cause of all the difficulty. The Impresario [ 
is now in what k popularly called a “ quan- 
dary,” and uncertain whether to open the 
theatre or not Generally, matters are so 
arranged that it k unnecesssary to resort 
to the la t te r alternative ; but the Impre- 
sario’s nerves and temper are made to 
suffer in the interim. The chances are, more- j 
over, that he is abused by the aristocratic { 
habit ui* of the stalls and the democratic fre- 
quenters of the pit, to not keeping faith with 
the public ; neither aristocrat nor democrat 
oonridering for one moment that it is the 
ainger*s throat that is sore, and not that of 
the Impresario, who would willingly ting , 
soprano, contralto, tenor and bass, wars it in 
bk power to do so to tbs satisfaction of the 
grumblers aforesaid. Strange amtreUmp s will 
sometimes happen on such occasions. Artiste 
who were not to be found when wanted will 
strive at the last moment when others have 
been persuaded to sing to them. Such an 
occ u rrence actually took place at Covent Gar- 
den some years ago. Illness bad neoenritated 
a change of opera, and “ SI Barbiere ” was to 
be given instead of the one originally an- 
nounced. The alteration was mads at a very 
short notice. Bonooni, who, according to a 
Stipulation in bk engagement, had the part of 
tbs Barber allotted to him, was out of town. 
Ho other opera, under the dreumstenose, 
bring practicable, Tsmborini, after much 
co axin g, consented to ring tbs Figaro, and re- 
paired to the theatre at the usual time. A 


few minutes before the opera was to begin, 
Bonooni made bis appearance, and insisted 
upon his right to the part Tamburini had 
undertaken. He went to hie room and 
dressed. As the curtain was about to be 
drawn up, there was Bonooni on one side of 
the stage and Tamburini on the other, both 
in the well-known costume, and ready to ap- 
pear as the vivacious Figaro. Here was a 
chance of a 44 Barbiere ” after the fashion of 
the 44 Corsican Brothers." It was truly a 
momentous question. Had the curtain been 
raised, Figaro would have had a 44 double,” 
which would havo puzzled the audionco more 
than oven Charles Kean’s famous imperson- 
ation of the De Franchis. The commence- 
ment of the opera was for a short time delayed 
till the matter was explained to Tamburini, 
who relinquished the position with the polite- 
ness of a gentleman and good feeling of a 5 
true artist. When it is considered how en- 
tirely the fulfilment of tho announcement of \ 
an opera depends upon tho health of the { 
sensitive soprano or tenacious tenor, it is 
perhaps surprising that disappointments are | 
not more frequent, and that an enterprising j 
Impresario can at any time «yoy his dinner 
undisturbed. 

Ho has, notwithstanding, his moments of 
enjoyment. If & man qf taste and fond of 
art, he has opportunities to indulge his fancy 
of which but few can boast. Ho will find ft 
pleasure in his pursuits, such as is the envied 
privilege of artists who derive profit from that 
which is most gratifying to their self-esteem. 
By the exercise of hk judgment a largo dais 
of the community k influenced. The progress 
of music and the drama may bo promoted by 
his exertions; he can be of more service to 
rising talent than the most 44 distinguished 
patronage,” and these are surely advantages 
upon which an Impresario may justly pnde 
himself. Ills vocation k legitimate— specula- 
tive unquestionably to a certain extent, but 
not more so than any other business, while 
requiring perhaps greater judgment and ex- 
perience to be followed by suooees. Reckless 
speculation, whether induced by opposition or 
by an inordinate desks o i notoriety, k not 
enterprise, sad k as mush to bo censured in a 
theatrical lmpreeario is in any other 44 under- 
taker of public jobs,” and perhaps in hk csss 
k more reprehensible, when it k considered 
whet n um bers depend for their livelihood upon 
hk careful sad judicious management. 4Bhe 
closing of a theatre, or failure of any import- 
ant undertaking to the amusement of the 
public, deprives many families of thrir we e k l y 
m i vr mj reducing t b — r to want. Singers, 
actors, and murickna sen not the only auto* 
em» end they sen better ibis to withstand such 
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• misfortune thin those employed in the other 
departments of a theatre. 

By these inferior officers, the obedience 
paid to the Manager, or 44 Governor,” as he is 
celled, approaches slavery. His orders are 
1 obeyed as implicitly and promptly as those of 

I a despot. His sway is absolute, and he issues 
i 1 his edicts with the air and dignity of a 

monarch. A change of tempter in the 44 Go- 
vernor ” is discussed by the mercenaries with 
fear or delight as an important event affecting 
their interests and happiness. The 41 Go- 
! vernor ” smiles and the mercenaries rejoice — 

! ho frowns, and they are sad and silent. It is 

I I an ovil presage, and none dare approach him 
1 I till he smiles again. So complete is the sub- 
1 mission of those servants, they will inour 
1 almost any danger or perform any duty to 

gratify tho caprices of the manager. An 
instance is on record of the Impresario of an 
' English Opera, who in a moment of hilarity 
wishing to play a practical joke upon the 
baritone of the company, desired four of his 
• i mini ons to carry that functionary otr tho stage 
^ at a given signal. The order was executed 
] when the unsuspecting victim was Binging a 
sentimental ballad. A man seized each arm 
| and log, and in spite of violent kicking and 
I struggling, the unfortunate baritone was borne 
) away upon tho shoulders of the four servants, 
much to his own surprise and the bewilder- 
i ment of the audience, who had been listening 
to his. singing thus unceremoniously inter- 
rupted. The baritone's name was Duraaet — 
the incognito of tho Impresario must not be 
betrayed in these pages, which are intended to 
oontain anecdotes of many who must remain 
unknown. 

I have mingled in the crowd of oourtiers 
at the “ Governor’s ” door, waiting to be 
received by tho successful manager, and 
have watched the propitiating flatteries be- 
stowed on his private secretary — the true 
medium of communication with the spirit of 
management whose 44 rapping* ” be inter- 
prets. The private secretary alone has free 
access to the throne-room of the theatrical 
autocrat. He is at onoe the Peter and Cer- 
berus cf the establishment, admitting those 
who plea se him,— keeping at bay the importu- 
nate intruders. In the same antechamber I 
have heard the mob of hungry creditors 
ol ameu r rudely for their rights, when the 
public wee blighting all hopes of a replenished 
treasury by M damning" the lest opera, and 
when, instead of smiles and compliments being 
bsatowed on the private eocretary, threats of 
tidenot* and the rudest messages were sent 
through him to his lord and master. I have 
•too seen the Impresario in court suit, knee- 
Moaohm and cflk stockings, a silver candle- 


stick in each hand, proudly receiving royalty 
on state occasions ; and oh I I have Seen him 
when, in accordance with slavish custom, 
trying to walk backwards up the treacherous 
stain, miss his step and bump down in a sit- 
ting posture, candlesticks, knee-breeches ood 
all, in the front of royalty, to the horrible 
confusion of himself and infinite amusement 
of the lookers-on. ** 

A successful Impresario is rarely met With 
in the flesh, a statement which, obviously ad- 
mitting of two interpretations, may safely be 
accepted in either sense without fear of con- 
tradiction ; for prudence dictates silence con- 
cerning financial matters on the part of every 
manager ; if he makes money it concerns no- 
body but himself, if he loses it, the less it is 
talked about the better. Hence the fabnlouri 
accounts of the profits and losses in theatrical 
undertakings. They are usually spoken of by 
those who are entirely ignorant of their truo 
character, and by them exaggerated accord- 
ingly. Theatrical and musical affaire seem to 
be favourite topics with those members of 
society who delight iu making themselves a 
name for exclusive information on questions of 
general interest. 

By these valiant knights of the long bow it 
is considered quite justifiable to make the 
most malignant assertions as to the private 
life of any public favourite, singer or actor, 
male or female. ' They will tell you how they 
know for a fact that Baroski the tenor was 
unable to appear last week, owing to his 
being, as usual, too intoxicated to walk across 
the stage. Unless those be present who care 
to contradict the statement, it passes tor reli- 
able information, aud poor Baroski’s reputa- 
tion suffers in consequence; whereas if the 
chatterer be challenged tor his authority, it 
invariably ends in the whole story being dis- 
proved, and the listeners convinced of its in- 
justice. The charge of inebriety is one often 
brought against our publio singers, although 
none can be more slanderous and false. The 
more eminent their position, the more are they 
exposed to the accusation. A moment's re- 
flection should, however, convince any one of 
oommon sense that habitual drinking to ex- 
cess would completely incapacitate a singer or , 
musician from pursuing hit vocation. Singers, 
in fact, have every reason for avoiding sunk a 
means of excitement, both tor the sake of i 
preserving their voices ns well as tor sustain- 
ing their reputation with the public. Mere- 1 
over, tinging in itself is sufficiently exciting 
end quite as much sons any riotous stimulant, 
which must inevitably destroy its effeot. 
Society, however, encourages these idle tolas 
about any artist who happens to be popular, 
and slander that would b* re es ttt ed end mMl 


down with indignation about a private in- 
dividual may with impunity be invented and 
cknmlated whan its victim k any fovourite of 
the public. Although less oonspkaous in hie 
position than the maligned tenor, our Impre- 
sario k not exempt from these attacks. He 
too has hk traduce**, though they may not 
lake sufficient interest in hk doings to invent 
stories personally affecting him. Sucoeas or 
foilure k the standard by which he is judged. 

If triumphant, he’s the cleverest fellow in the 
world; if the reverse, he's the greatest foot 
In either case he k at any rate as neoeseary a 
part o f any public performance as murio, 
actors, or musicians. Without a “ Manage- 
ment” no theatre can be opened, no amuse- 
ment afforded to the public, and whether it 
consist of a Board (which k rarely the case 
and never long so), or k mysteriously repre- j 
•anted by an u unknown quantity ” such as t 
an Impresario, it must exist, or a theatrical 
undertaking can have no being. 

GHAVTXB U. 

EvoaoKMXXTB in the provinces are an im- 
portant source of income to all who make thei r 
money by contributing to the amusement of 
the public. The FingliA provinces are at once 
the nursery and harvest- held of our singers 
end actors. There the ambitious tragedian 
and “ walking gentleman ” make their first 
attempts, and go through an arduous course 
of practice before daring the ordeal of a London 
dSbut ; there the rising tenor gets confidence 
in hk high notes, intended hereafter to electrify 
the good people in Exeter Hall ; and there the 
tragedian, walking gentleman, and celebrated 
• in ger return to be received with open arms, 
and royally rewarded when they have made a 
successful appearance and acquired a reputa- 
tion in the metropolis. Though none of the 
provincial theatres are as large as Drury Lane, 
Oovent Garden, or Her Majesty’s, yet with 
these exceptions a comparison of the provincial 
with the London theatres would probably re- 
sult in favour of the former ; while the oonosrt 
Vila in the provinces are far superior to say 
buildings of the kind to be found elsewhere 
in E ur o p e a bold assertion, apparently, bat 
folly justified by the magnificent edifices 
erected in Livmpool, Manchester, Birming- 
ham, Bradford, Leeds, and the other princi- 
pal towns, for the pur pose s of public meetings 
and musical performances. It k discreditable 
to the musical soci e ties of London that they 
have not followed the exampl e set them by 
the sister societies of Liverpool sad Manche s t e r , 
end built a oonoert hall better adapted to the 
l o quir sm e nts of the art then the concert sbotns 
whkh at present exist in the metropolis. .In 
Iiverpool , notwithstanding the dose proximity 
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of St. George's Hall, the Philharmonic Society 
has a room of its own— a model buOdiag in 
every respect; in Manchester, almost next door 
to the Free Trade Hall, stands the Gentlemen’s 
Concert Boom, belonging to the society whose 
name it bears, and admirably constructed for 
its purpose ; but in London, where them are 
no splendid St George’s or Free Trade Halls, 
and where the* musical societies are richer 
than thoee of any other city, there k no build- 
ing in which p e r fo rmances on a large scale 
can be given with adequate offset It k sur- 
prising such a want should not be supplied, 
considering that the Sacred Harmonic, the 
Philharmonio, and other musical societies, 
might singly br by oo-operation provide an 
edifioe that should be worthy of the progress 
music has made among us, and be, at tho 
same time, an honourable tribute to the art 
that has eo much enriched their treasuries. 
Had the intentions of the origins! promoter of 
St. James's Hall been carried out, a ifluch 
larger building would have been erected on 
that site, the most favourable in London, 
than that which has caused so much dis- 
appointment. By trying to oombino a res- 
taurant and a oonoert hall on a space barely 
enough for either, the success of both was 
sacrificed, sad an opportunity, such as rarely 
occurs, of erecting a fine ball, was thrown away. 

The facilities of communication between 
London and the provincial towns have de- 
stroyed the monopoly of all that was new in 
music and the drama — formerly almost the 
exclusive privilege of the metropolis. Eng- 
land at the present day has not inaptly been 
compared to one large town with iron streets ; 
the communication with every pert of the 
| kingdom is so rapid and so constant, that dis- 
tanoe no longer prevents one branch of the 
f vast community called the British public 
from participating in the advantages enjoyed 
} by any other. Public amusements have been 
affected to an extraordinary degree by the 
great change brought about by railroads. A 
new play makes a hit in London ; it k forth- 
with produced — and quite as wall put upon 
1 the stage-— in Liverpool, Manchester, and other 
' theatrical districts of the one gigantic city. 

‘ Pantomimes axe transplanted bodily from one 
theatre to another, no matter how for apart; 
and the same scenery, properties, and dresses 
that have del i gh t ed t hous a nds in the metro- 
polis ate exhibited on the boards of tbs Man- 
chester Theatre Boyal, to excite the admira- 
tion of thousands mors. A new soprano 
her ddbut in London, and will most 
liketv tho same wresk of her first ineneeii 
be judged by the critical audiences of tho 
Liverpool and' Dublin Philharmonics, as wall 
as by tkt Manchester coseek* 
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It wee very different thirty years ago, ■when 
the advent of a musical ear dramatio London 
celebrity in any provincial town was an event 
looked forward to and talked of aa an occur- 
rence of public* importance. In those days, 
enterprising Impresarios used to engage half- 
a-dosen singers to form a ooncert party, buy 
two travelling carriages to carry them about 
in, and so take them to those towns that were 
nearest to one another. Grisi’ s first visit to j 
the provinces was made after that fashion; < 
and I have heard her describe the pleasures, 
pains, and penalties of the rood : how, on 
one occasion, the poet-boys of her carriage 
took her from Chatsworth to Matlock, in- 
stead of to Sheffield. They had loet sight of 
the carriage which preceded them, and had 
mistaken their instructions. Grisi slighted 
at Matlock with her travelling companions ; 
there were no signs of the rest of the party, 
and none whatever of any ooncert going to 
take plaoe. “ Che fare, per Bacoo ! ” The 
landlord of the inn was at a lose to know 
what to do with the foreigners, none of whom 
spoke English. After a great deal of dumb 
show and pantomime, Grisi opened her desk, , 
and discovered that the concert that evening 
was to bo at Sheffield. 11 Sheffield,'* she said 
to the landlord. “ Sheffield is a very long 
way off, this is Matlock ; ” on hearing which, 1 
Grisi understood enough English po know a | 
mistake had been made, and getting into the 
carriage again, ordered the postilions to drive 
as hard as they could to Sheffield. Whether 
it was for “ her siller bright or for the win- 
some lady/* Grisi does not say; but after 
great exertions on the part of the boys and 
horses, the travellers reached Sheffield just in 
time to prevent the public from being die- 
mimed without hearing the Diva. Tamburini 
and Benedict had done their utmost to pre- 
vent complete disappointment — the baritone 
having sung several songs and got into a very 
bad temper at the absence of the soprano, who 
was then much younger than some of us re- 
member her, and full of mischief. Tamburini 
declared it was a practical joke, and had told 
foe unhappy Impresario he would sing no 
more, having, in fact, exhausted his oanoert 
rep ertoi re, when the long looked-for absentees 
came Into foe green-room, and volunteered to 
finish the concert in their travelling costume, 
with ana condition, that time should be allowed 
them to eat a sandwich. 

Provincial concert touring in poet-ehaiees 
was a matter of for greater difficulty, ex- 
pense, and inconvenience than any enterprising 
Impresario of foe present day can pcecihiy 
imagine. 

An railways have increased and multiplied, 
foe formation of what are called Touring- 


parties, for the purpose of giving concerts 
and operas in the provinces, hen become the 
business of many a Manager. Formerly these 
undertakings were only attempted by one or 
two sagacious Impresarios, whose genius for 
catering for the public led them to extend 
their plan of operations beyond the limits ef 
one town, and to bcoome foe contractors for 
musical and operatic entertainments o a m 
large soale for the whole of England. They 
did immense service to foe Art; by their 
combinations, good music, which thirty yean 
ago was a much more expensive luxury than it 
is now, was performed by foe first artists of 
foe day in the different towns where it could 
otherwise have never been heard. They in- 
vested capital in foe cause of musio ; engaged 
singers at what appeared reokleee terms ; pod 
all their living and travelling expenses ; and 
treated them like princes. Yet they made 
money by their dealings with foe provincial 
Managers, who were glad to arrange for foe 
appearance of a party rather than engage foe 
artists separately — a much more speculative 
plan, and a most perilous undertaking in foe 
coaching days of old. They encouraged 
young aspirants to fame, by associating 
them with those who had already attained 
celebrity. To foe practice afforded by a 
provincial tour many a popular favourite 
owes foe proficiency by which alone distinc- 
tion is to be acquired. 

Touring remained for some time practically a 
monopoly — the capital and knowledge indis- 
pensable for such undertakings being poems 
eed by but very few Managers. After a 
while, however, foe difficulties of travelling 
being reduced to a minimum, and foe profits 
of tonring being much larger in repute then 
in reality, foe example of foe early musical 
contractors was followed by imitators in- 
numerable, and foe oountry was overrun — es 
it still is — with Touring-parties, until foe cus- 
tom of artists of every description engaging 
themselves to a Manager for foe provinces 
has become more general than that they 
should perform or sing out of London on 
their own account By fooae who are strag- 
gling for distinction it is considered a great 
point to get taken up by a Manager who 
knows til foe depths and shoals of honour, 
and finds them a way to rise— a sure and 
safe one. An 14 Entertainer, n who, as foe 
Americans say, had been M going round** on 
hie own speculation, without deriving say 
profit from his monologue performances, was 
asked by a brother profoerional how he was 
getting on. 

“Oh!” MpUad th* on* qaarfioMd, with 
ill-ooaoMled prtd., " MftohoU farm* dm." 

« Dow h, F " Mil om at th* fajr-atndm— 
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41 it will take him some time to cultivate 
you.” 

To make up a Touring-party requires a 
certain amount of tact and experience. In 
this, as in many other undertakings, it is ad- 
visable to adopt Mrs. Glasee’a counsel : “ first 
catch your fish.” As a rule, the first thing 
to be done is to “ catch ” a soprano and tenor 
whose reputations have been made by some 
former Impresario. Having secured your 
eoprano and tenor, the next consideration is 
how to complete the party. If the soprano 
and tenor shall have run off with a large 
bait, and prevented your offering any great 
temptation in the way of terms to the 
others, then must the latter be of moderate 
pretensions, and sing small accordingly; al- 
though experience teaches that they often 
make the most noise. A concert- party should 
consist of soprano, tenor, contralto, and bass ; 
and if the programme is to bo perfect, a \ 
pianist and violinist should bo included as j 
the morceaux de r lei stance. 

Having determined upon who is to form the 
party, the next step is to settle upon the route. 
And this is perhaps the most perplexing ques- 
tion of all to decide — depending, as it neces- 
sarily does, upon the local arrangements of 
the towns that are to be visited. It is, of 
course, indispensable that a concert should be 
given every evening. The Impresario, with 
Bradshaw in hand, and a map spread out 
before him, draws up a most charming tour 
— quite a voyage de luxe — for the wholo period j 
of the engagement. Starting from London, | 
he will take his flock of swans (sometimes | 
rudely called by another name) by easy stages 
to all the principal towns in the United King- | 
dom. He studies their comfort and the trains, I 
with a view of preventing the necessity of ! 
early rising and late dinners. He sends off j 
his proposals to his correspondents in the ' 
country, and pleasant little paragraphs appear 
in the friendly provincial newspapers, an- 
nouncing the interesting fact, that a most j 
attractive combination of musical talent, under i 
the auspices of the enterprising Impresario is ! 
about to make a tour, and wdl, it is hoped, j 
ha induced to visit the country town in which | 
the particular newspaper appears. Those 
papers whose columns are open to enoourage- j 
meut of music and musicians (and it would be | 
difficult to name one whose columns are net 
so) will find space for the biography of some of 
the artists announced, and do all in their 
power to aid the Manager in his undertaking. 

While waiting for the replies of his co rn s- 
pendents, the Impresario is in a state of 
intense anxiety. Borne answer by return, 
others have to consult their friends, or the 
Directors of the Musical Societies, Ac. A few 


days elapse, and it is found that not cue of 
the dates on which it was proposed to visit the 
different towns will suit. Then comes the 
dilemma — and a terrible one it is — of how to 
make those dates that are chosen fit in with 
one another. Manchester names October 1 6th; 
Plymouth the 16th, Glasgow the 17th. How 
to reach Glasgow from Plymouth in one day, 
in time for an evening concert ! The Manager 
looks at the map in despair— he raves, and 
tears his hair, and ends by writing to Glasgow 
and Plymouth, requesting them to fix upon 
some other days. The replies are adverse. 
In Glasgow either the next week is Preaching- 
week, or some other counter-attraction is 
already announced. In Plymouth, it might 
be supposed, from the local Manager's reply, 
that Ootober 16th was the only day in the 
whole year whon music was tolerated in that 
remote corner of the world. Thero is no 
alternative but to give up cither Plymouth 
or Glasgow; and that is dono aocordfbgly. 
The next post brings the Impresario still more 
troublesome news. Bradford, where he had 
counted on a certain date and u good engage- 
ment, writes to put off both indefinitely. At 
Leeds, a panic in the cloth trade is ruinous 
to the prospects of all public amusements. 
At Sheffield, the only room available has been 
taken by a popular conjuror, who refuses to 
give it ud except for a larger sum than it 
can possibly be made to hold. Matters begin 
to look serious with the Impresario, who an- 
ticipates the pleasure of having to keep his 
party idle, or of taking them to places which 
it is very unlikely will prove to be remu- 
nerative. He has recourse to the telegraph, 
— changes the route of the tour entirely ; and 
considers himself fortunate if in the end there 
is no loss upon the undertaking, out of which 
he expected to make so much. 

In the voluminous correspondence that has 
been going on, he must be very oareflil that 
he has not arranged for hie party to appear at 
two places far apart on the same date. Such 
a mistake has occurred, and the ocmsequenoes 
been rather more expensive than pleasant* 
Considering how easily such an error can he 
made, it is surprising that it baa not been of 
more frequent occurrence. A question which 
must inevitably torment every touring Impre- 
sario is how to dispose of 4he Saturdays. In 
the oountry, no public amusements prosper on 
that day of the week, attributable, I suppose* 
to its being market-day, or tub-day, or a day 
on which the good oountry folk have some- 
thing else to do then to amuse themselves. It 
is hopeless to expeot an audience on that night 
of the week, except at Manchester ; and the 
Manager usee all hie ingenuity to arrange hi* 
geographical puasle so as to bo able, as often' 
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M possible during the tour, to get to that 
town on Saturday evenings. Horning con- 
certs will do on Saturday at Leamungtou or 
Bath, but they do not pay so well as the more 
numerously-attended evening performances on 
other nights of tho week. 

And now, having with difficulty settled 
the dates of his tour, the Impresario has 
to decide upon the programmes of the con- 
certs he intends to give. He consults the 
oonduotor, and gets the repertoire of each 
performer. The soprano sends her list of 
scenes, songs, and grand arias, omitting to 
mention any duets, trios, or quartette. These 
have to be arranged; the basso suggests a 
trio, of which no one has ever heard, but 
which, on trial, is found to contain a splendid 
solo for the bass and very little for any other 
voice. The tenor insists upon singing a ballad, 
his own property, for which he has made a 
satisfactory arrangement with a music pub- 
lisher who allows him so much a copy on all 
copies sold. The ballad must be introduced 
in every concert, according to the satisfactory 
arrangement just mentioned. The contralto 
objects to sing the second piece in the pro- 
gramme ; the tonor, basso, and soprano have 
an instinctive aversion to the same position. 
The conductor and Impresario reason with 
them. It is a point d'fionneur with all four, 
and difficult to overcome. What is to be done? 
Is No. 2 to be omitted on the Christy prin- 
ciple of taking the third leeson first, because 
it was half the price of the two previous? 
The violinist or pianist must be saorified ; No. 
2, the altar on which the immolation is to 
take plaoe. No. 1. A Quartett. No. 2. Solo 
Violin. Having got so for, the soprano con- 
sents to sing her grand soena ; and that being 
expected to make considerable effect, none of 
the party care to follow the prima donna. 
The tenor is asked, but indignantly refuses ; 
the basso declares that his reputation, 
past, present, and future, depends upon his 
having a good plaoe in this particular pro- 
gramme; the contralto, with some show of 
r e as o n, oontends that two female voioes will 
not sound well following each other. The 
oonduotor ponders, and, with a stumpy pencil, 
hitherto concealed in his waistcoat pocket, 
draws out a Skeleton programme, which he 
believes will meet the wishes of all oonoemed. 
No. 3, aooording to his suggestion, is a duet 
by the two ladies; No. 4, the basso; and 
No. 0, another instrumental solo; No. 6, the 
tenor. The tenor smiles-— he is happy, having 
the post, of honour, at any rate in the first 
pert of the programme ; but his serenity is of 
short duration, for he sees, lower down, in 
Part XL, that his ballad oomes last but one 
in tho skeleton list This will never do. The 


music publisher, and the satisfactory arrange- 
ment — the sixpence a copy — fl as?, before bun, 
and he revolts. The ballad must come No. 2 
in the second part, after the instrumental 
duet. To this No. 2, the soprano, basso, and 
contralto adhere as firmly as they had avoi^d 
the same No. early in the concert. The tenor 
has to give way, and sing the ballad later oh, 
an arrangement to which he submits with*, 
tolerably fair grace. 

After much consultation and long delay, 
the programme is at length completed, 
every artist, however, protesting against 
being the last but one, the contralto being 
at length persuaded that “ H Segreto” will 
do better there than elsewhere. It is printed, 
and sent off to the country for the ap- 
proval of the Impresario*® correspondents. 
By return of post, innumerable suggestions 
are received. The programme will not do. 
The same grand soena was sung by the 
soprano the very last time she was at liver- 
pool. Manchester wishes the tenor to 
a more classical piece than he has selected 
(a gentle hint at the ballad not being Con- 
sidered classical). Newcastle has a special 
request that the party will ring a quartett 
composed by a celebrated professor (unknown 
in any other part of the country). In short, 
every town to which the programme has been 
sent has some changes to propose, which add 
to the troubles of the Impresario, and tend to 
convince him that touring is not the agreeable 
sinecure he was led to expect. 

The route and programme being finally 
arranged, the day arrives for the commence- 
ment of the tour, after perhaps two months 
have been spent in making the necessary 
preparations. 

(ft U MHftfMUrf.) 

ANECDOTES OP ANIMALS. 

TO TUB EDITOR OF 14 0»0X A WBKE.” 

Sib,— Having read with much interest an article 
by Mr. Jesse, in "Once a Ws&k m for February 
23, 1 867, 1 venture to send to you in account of an 
incident which lately occurred in this neighbour- 
hood, and which strikingly confirms Mr. Jesse's re- 
marks concerning the amotion displayed hy snimd e ] 
towards their young. 

A hare having been started from her form, the 
greyhounds were forthwith undipped for the chose. 
The hare immediately made for the fence, and raw 
round the field, which was of considerable extant 
In the course of the chase the dogs became un- 
sighted, and the hare, undaunted by the presence of 
the horsemen, returned to her form. | 

Struck by the singularity of tho elfoumetanoe, 
tho sportsman wont to examine the spot, when they 1 
found a leveret in the form, which woe evidently 
the cense of the hors retracing harstepa amidst one h 


a formidable array of foes, lam, ohyyour obedient 
servant, H. Warner. 

Thuxton Rectory, Norfolk. 
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Uy with theMay-pole, little one, 

Wreath# it with garlands gay, 
With flowers that set u* a- 
dreaming, 

A-dreaming of old May- 
ddy,— 

When the wakefbl maiden roeo 
early, 

The May-dew at 4*wn to 



And its magic drop* with fresh 
lustre 

Of beauty dyed her cheek. 

When bluff Sing Harry rode 
bravely 

A~Maying with all his court, 
And prince# and lords and ladies 

The ^blossoming May-bough 

aought 



i 

l*i im 


When around the Tillage May* 
polo 

Tho lads and the laseee met; 

Or later, when London tho- 
roughfares 

Teemed with a motley eel 

Of eweepe in masquerade dreeaes, 
Gay clown, or Jack i* t he 
green, 

And boys armed with brush 
and «ho**l, ^ 

like imps in spangles, were 
seen* 

Dire to the sweep*, kind gw* 
ti nm an, * 

XU* i» th*i* day «f fifty*; 

NordiM 




HEVER COURT. 

BY B. ARTHUR AENOLD, AUTHOR 07 “ RALPH," Ac. 




CHAPTER ZZHL SZBOUTION AT THISTXB- 
WOOP. 

SHALL get quite a name 
for turning partial out of 
. their property in this part 
of the world.” 

It was Gribble who 
made this ill-omened 
speech to Lady D unman 
and Lucy directly after his unexpected ar- 
rival, and announcement of toe occupation 
which Messrs. Bumby and Cursitor, the 
sheriff's officers, who accompanied him, were 
about to make at Thistle wood. 

The ladies had, however, been spared from the 
shock in all the rudeness which Mr. Gribble 
would have given to it, by a short note from 
Sir John, which had armed the same morning, 
telling Lady Dunman that such an event was 
to be expected, and that he would endeavour 
to be at Thistlewood in the course of the day. 

The intelligence had been a great shock to 
them. Neither Lucy nor her mother had more 
than the vagueet idea of monetary difficulties, 
and now that these rude men had come, as it 
seemed, to take their home and all its trea- 
sures away from them, their position appeared 
very dreadful. Lady Dunman knew much 
of her husband's occupations, although there 
was so little sympathy between them; but 
though she was aware he had not been a very 
successful speculator, yet she believed him to 
be a very astute and ssie player at the game 
which so much engrossed lum. 

Naturally a very selfish woman, she felt no 
concent for Sir John in bis difficulties ; she 
was pos se ssed with an angry feeling towards 
him, whom she Regarded as haring staked her 
position and home on acme gambling enter- 
insa^and lost* 

“ It's only % little formality, you know, 
my lady/* said Gribble, pointing to the two 
man who were standing in the hall, Bumby 
looking round upon the pictures and furni- 
ture, pasting imaginary labels in the earners 
of the jgtit frames, nodding bis head as he 
lottsd them out for an i m a ginar y sale, while 
hie oolleague, whose mind was not so pro- 
gressive, occupied himself in holding his feat- 
tseed hat in dmrent positions, es though its 
ffiudy wue hie soenpatiom 

•« Aye those horrid me n to stey hove thenP” 
omm Laiy i/unman* 


Lucy’s lovely face, so pathetic hq hrinJMk* 
selfish anxiety for her father and iqnflllnjflifl 
affected Gribble, and made him anricnp topnt 
himself to the best advantage in his disagree- 
able position. He said that Oursitor could 
sit in the hall “ where he’d look as humble as 
a charity boy and be as quiet as a mouse," 
while Bumby, the business-like, migljt per- 
haps be accommodated somewhere rot the 
servants’ offices, u where he’d be quite out of 
everybody's way.” 

“ As for me, my lady, I’m only heroes 
Mr. William Frankland's lawyer — very un- 
pleasant — business is business— -duty to per- 
form — can’t help myself.” And Gribble tried 
to look as though he would if he could* 

“Mr. Frankland ! " said Lady Dunman. 

“ la it he who insulft us by tins visit ? I 
had thought better of him.” 

Gribble at once understood by this remark 
and the blush he saw ou Lucy’s faoe, that 
she had not told her mother of the soone which 
had taken place at Dropton. He gtanoed at 
Lucy with a smirk of confidence, which meant 
that he and she knew all about Will's regard 
towards her mother and herself. 

44 If you propose to await Sir John Dun- 
man’s arrival, he will be here in a few 
minutes ; the carnage has gone to meet him 
at the railway-station,” said Lady Dunman, 
hoping to relieve herself of the neosesity of 
any longer parley with Gribble. 

The lawyer did not propose to await the 
arrival of Sir John ; indeed, he rather hastily 
pleaded in engagement with 44 his client, Mr, 
Frankland/’ and after making what he 
thought were most elegant bows to the ladies, 
and addressing a few words of caution in a 
low voice to the penitent-looking bailiff* Mr. 
Oursitor, Gribble took hie departure. 

Sir John Dunman approached his home 
with but few of the emotions which would 
seem natural to hie position. He bed been , 
some time absent, hut he experienced qode-4 
light in returning, no longing, lingering love 
for the piece he was about to lose. It was 
some rime sines he had seen hie end 
daughter, but he felt noanxietyto meet them; 
he foved his daughter at much as it was pos- 
sible fer him to love anyone, but then in his 
mind the was always associated with^h*® 1 
matter, ftr irW b*M ao Ww«t *U, t 

The deep, knatyft ffMpnd, that m «tf- 
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pride bad sustained might even be seen in bis 
feebleness ; be was scarcely able to lift bis 


feet upon the carriage-steps, and bis face 
looked wan and haggard. Like some alche- 
mist disturbed in his philosophic Search after 
gold by the call of family duties which he 
will not allow himself to neglect, duties by 
which his crucibles had # beea overturned, his 
fires tot out, his laboratory destroyed ; in 
sffldiVfeame of mind. Sir John had come to- 
wards Ihssttewood. 

Be didn’t care for the place, it had no 
delights for him. He didn't think much of 
bis wife 1 * loss of comfort or of Lucy's, for 
they wars not in his heart. But if it had 
been in his nature to shed tears, this broken 
did man would have wept at the humiliation 
of his name, at the check to his pursuits. He 
saw before him nothing but a few yean of 
aged life dependent upon his wife's am *11 
private fortune, and the bitterness of death 
seemed vanishing in prospect of so much 
misery. 

His stop in the doorway fell not like that of 
ownership. ThistKewpod had not for a long 
time been “home” to him. How that he 
must give it up, he felt that reluctant affection 
for the place which the gambler feels for the 
metal and the paper of the great stake as it 
leaves his unwilling hands in payment of bis 
find debt This he experienced, but nothing 
more. His had hardly crossed the threshold 
when Lucy met him. 

Her quick, joyful stop, her impulse to em- 
brace her father, were checked by Sir John's 
cool reception. 

Yet his face twitched and his lips quivered 
ee he touched her forehead with them. 

“ 'Where's Lady Dunman, my dear P” be 
asked. 

Lucy conducted him to her mother, who 
was crying and sobbing in an excited manner. 
She raised her head on seeing Sir John enter 
the room, but it was only to say : 

41 Oh ! John— Sir John 1 — tw o what— yon 
have— brought us to 1 ” 

“ X had no choioe in the matter,” he re- 
plied, with a bitter smile, as he sank into a 
chair apparently exhausted. 

“ Bid you put us in the dice-box and play 
for our happiness or misery, or are we the 
victims of one of your fees reputable financial 
•peculations f " 

44 Mamma ! ’* It was all Lucy could flay in 
deprecation of her mother** selfish anger. 
Nothing could be more irritating then the 
tone and look with which Lady Busman had 
made this remark. Neither she nor her bue- 
btisd aaw the anguish which Lucy suffered 
in bewildered anxiety to make any flaCflfltofl 
of heraelf for their mutual happiness' Sir 


John heard it with his head hanging down, and 
felt its remorseless and unpiMfol sting in his 
heart. 

“ It is the price of your son's redemption 
from the gallows— or worse I ” 

The words had scarcely left his mouth when 
Sir John felt as though he had been guilty 
of striking his wife. He saw her fees turn 
pale, and the look of querulous anger change 
to one of abject terror and pitifol anguish. 

u What ! ” aha screamed, as Lucy hastened 
to support her, fearing she would feint. 

He wished she had nobdzagged the shame- 
ful story from him. She would have lived 
and died happier if she had never known it. 
The injustice she had done him since Arthur’s 
death had never been hard to bear when ho 
remembered how he Could remove it by telling 
her the whole truth. But he had long since 
resolved to bear this great shame and sorrow 
alone, and now she had forced it from him by 
her cruel words, so cruel he felt in their un- 
timely injustice. 

Slowly, — for his emotions had increaaeddus 
difficulty of breathing, — he told his wife how 
he had purchased (fribble's silence with tho 
mortgage he was now foreclosing, but he was 
honest enough to add an account of other 
difficulties which had completed his ruin. 

The stony stare of his wife's eyes was fixed 
upon him, but when he ceased speaking they 
oloeed, and she fell back into Lucy’s arms, 
pale as death, and apparently in death. 

When she revived she drew Sir John's face 
down to hen and kissed him. 

44 We must leave hem, then?” she mur- 
mured faintly. 

41 Yee.” 

41 We shall be together — always P ” and 
she feebly pressed Sir John's hand in hers. 

44 Yes— always — if you will let me," re- 
plied the old man, tenderly, yet with a shamed 
look, as he thought he must in fafcure be de- 
pendent on his wife. 

Lady Duuman lay on a oouch, her hand 
in Sir John's, when Lord Nantwioh was 
announced. 

44 He will not misunderstand it we are 
engaged," said Lucy, seeing a look of in- 
decision in her father’s fees. She felt after 
what she had heard, it would he impossible 
for her to receive Naatwichi The mrtUne 
of the story of Arthur’s crime she had heard 
from Will Frankknd, who led her to suppose 
that he had actual proof of it, and that he 
and his informant alone were eognisant at 
it; but fee bed no idea that Nantwioh was 
a partasr in the d r ea dA d secret, still Isee feat 
it was his name which her brother had forged. 

Bnt her fefeer insisted feet Luoy should 
see him, and Lady Dunman, wife an anxious 
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lock; wmmtotL Sir John. Ftrhapf they Mi 
lucked that Nantwich would oak Lucy to be 
hie wilt ; but Sir John pot it to hie daughter 
that it vm her duty and their duty to bear 
themselves bravely in their troubles, and not 
to admit to .their friends that they were over- 
whelmed and broken down by their mis- 
fortunes. 

But for all this, it was with a sad face 
and a heavy heart that Lucy moved towards 
the drawing-room. 

41 Mamma was very unwell/’ she said, in 
reply to Lord Nsntwioh’s inquiry, — an answer 
which, die observed, did not seem altogether 
to surprise him. 

Luoy felt quite ineapable of maintaining 
a conversation, and Nantwich seemed to be 
forcing one with the most commonplace 
remarks, to which she replied in mono- 
syllables. 

She telt she was appearing very stupid, 
and half wished he could have known how 
much cause she had for grief. She had not 
the least idea that his heart was melting with 
sympathy for her, that her face, more lovely 
than ever m its pensive sadness, was confusing 
his dear brain and thwarting the purposes of 
his visit. 

“ Is change of air recommended for Lady 
Lunman P ” he hazarded. 

“ I think we shall soon be leaving here.” 

She drooped her eyes, feeling that in saying 
this she was equivocating, hiding the stern 
necessity that forced them from home under a 
paltry subterfuge. And Nantwich was shift- 
ing in his chair, suffering acutely from loss of 
confidence in himself, he, who had known 
himself equal to any situation. 

" Miss D unman,” he said, " may I con- 
sider myself your friend P ” 

“ Oh yes ! '* Lucy looked up at him 
frankly, yet with some 'surprise. Then she 
blushed deeply, thinking there had been need- 
less warmth in her acceptance of him as her 
friend. But was she not very lonely, and in 
need of friendship, and had he not been gene- 
rous, so generous to Arthur's fault P Yet 
though *he thus excused herself, her heart 
beat with anxiety to hear what it was that 
Nantwich prefaced in this extraordinary 
manner. 

" I earns here to-day to entreat yon to 
allow ms the privileges of a friend — to let me 
help you." 

M Then yon know what has happened P” said 
Luoy, her % trembling and her bosom heav- 
ing with excitement, which she had hitherto 
with as much difficulty restrained. 

“ X think I do. It appears that Mr. WBHam 
Itasfclittd, or earn* one connected with him, 
has spoken* freely of Sir John's ^ embarrass- 


ments, and so it came to my ears. Vm but a 
clumsy diplomatist. Miss Denman." 

Lucy was obliged to turn away front hft w 
to hide the tears she struggled in vain to 
keep back. Badly as he felt he had offered 
his assistance, Nantwich had determjDBd to 
subdue the admiration he frit for Lucy; it 
should not, at all events, be master of hfya in 
this interview. He didn’t think he loved bar, 
he didn’t believe in love ; but he admired no 
living woman so much. It had crossed his 
mind that if ever he married he should like to 
marry her. But then— -he had no serious in- 
tention of marriage. 

He was a man of the world, but he felt 
himself thoroughly unequal to his present 
situation. Here was this lovely, gentle girl 
in tears and trouble about affairs which/ after 
all had, as he believed, for their foundation 
nothing but money, and he who would rejoice 
to pour out his wealth in her service stood 
helpless beside her. For her sake he would 
not to-day have passed beyond the limits of 
friendship, had not her tears over-mastered 
his resolve. 

He took the hand whioh hung by her side, 
and looking round into her face, said, in a 
low, determined voice, — 

“Miss Lunman! — Lucy ! Give me the 
procious right to help you and yours : be my 
wife!” 

She smiled on him through her team, not 
withdrawing her hand, — 

“ How good you are, Lord Nantwich. Let 
me remain your friend ; it is better so.” Then 
she withdrew her hand from his. 

" For you, perhaps. But must it be so P” 

Another man would have pressed hie suit; 
but to raise a question in Nantwich’s mind 
was to make him uncertain of his intention, 
and impatient of following it up without far- 
ther reflection. He read, too, in her inno* 
cent, artless treatment of his offer that she 
did not love him. 

"You must prove your words,’* he said, 
11 by allowing me to help you.” 

Luoy was thinking what she should do, 
half resolved to tell him everything, half 
fearfhl of embarrassing herself and offending 
her father by doing so, when the doer opened 
end Sir John himself entered the room. 

She wee relieved, but Nantwich wee much 
surprised at her frther’s appearance, Bar he 
had no knowledge that Sir John was in tics 
house. 

"So glad to see you,” said the baronet. 
“ It has been one of the miseries of my lift to 
lose the society of my Hertfordshire neigh- 
bours.” 

4 * And their misfortune to sea so little of 
you, Sir John.” * • 
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" Wan, well, you are very kind; end now 
I have coma to toko ay wife and daughter 
•w*y. M 

There mi a curious Mtpwhtti on Sir 
John's fece as he made this remark. Ho was 
uncertain how much Lucy had told Nantwich, 
or how much ho hod guessed with regard to 
the causes of then leaving Thisttewood. 

“ Will nothing make you abandon this in- 
tention, Sir John, so fatal to the happiness of 
the neighbourhood f ” 

"Nothing — that I know of, my lord; but 
| assure you it is painful to myself and to us 
dL” 

“ Loud Nantwich knows what has happened 
to us; the losses which compel us to leave 
here, papa," said Lucy, in order that the 
gentlemen might understand each other. 

" And begs you will do him the honour to 
consider him your Mend in this difficulty," 
said Nantwich, with a smile fall of kindness 
and void entirely of self-conscious charity. 

Sir John covered his face with his trembling 
hands. It was some time before he could 
apeak. In truth he was sustaining and de- 
feating a sore temptation. On the one hand 
it seemed to him that he might accept this 
generous young man's assistance, and with 
that might gain sufficient by speculation to 
pay his debts and return the kindly loan. But i 
his better judgment and his sense of honour 
told him how small was the hope that he 
oonld offer of repayment, how large a sum 
his debts alone would swallow, how destitute 
he was of anything he oonld offer as security : 
and then, again, it seemed to him an already 
incurred disgrace that this man, he who must 
he cognisant of his son’s disgrace, should be 
offering him money. No ! whatever his diffi- 
culties might force him to do, he would never 
borrow of Nantwich. 

" My lord, I am overwhelmed by your 
goodness," he said, in a feeble, broken voice. 

“ Pray, don’t : I shall be quite unhappy if 
yon refuse my help ; in feet, you must not." 

“ You have been the guardian of my honour. 
How can I ever repay your forbearance to my 
poor boy. But I will not increase the debt." 

Nantwich saw in a moment by a glsnoe at 
Luoy’a face that she knew the circumstances 
to whfeh her fether alluded. All the merit 
he oonld claim was that he had never spoken 
to anyone of Arthur Dumnan’s forgery of his 
name. But he was not by nature a babbler, 
and this didn't appear to him to entitle him 
to much merit after aU. Besides he only 
suspected Arthur of the forgery as he was in- 
tssested in the bills; the crime had never 
been ^brought home to him, and therefore no 
one was entitled to speak of it as his crime, 
especially now that he was dead. Nantwich 


looked pained and embarrassed by (Sir John's 
e s feron oe to this di stre s sing affair; then sud- 
denly his fece brightened, e* if, out Of it* had 
sprung some cheerful thought. 

" Your remark relieves me of a difficulty I 
have felt for years, Sir John. I have no merit 
in the matter. Indeed, I think I have done 
wrong." 

Sir John and Lucy fixed their attention 
upon him. 

“ After Arthur's death, who, you know, was 
an intimate associate of mine, I made inquiry 
about some bills amounting to 8000 L upon 
which my name had been subscribed. I re- 
pudiated them as— forgeries, when they were 
presented to me for payment; but after Arthur’s 
death I made inquiry about them, and die- ; 
covered that you had discharged and destroyed ' 
them." 

“Yes, destroyed them," said Sir John, ! 
mechanically ; then he added, in a testy voice, 

“ we need not revive the subject, I think." 

"But," continued Nantwich, 11 1 contend 
that it was my duty— I might say, my proi- 
lege — to have done this. - Arthur, who I know 
was in great straits at the time, on account of 
heavy play debts, may have been deceived . 
by some rogue who forged my signature to 
these bills, and may have died believing that 
i his embarrassments were caused by what he 
mfcy have regarded as my refusal to acknow- 
ledge my own handwriting. You know how 
these things are done for one anotherby young 
men about town ; you know, too, his aensitsvo 
nature— how, if such had been the case, he 
would have shrank from putting direct ques- 
tions to me upon the subject If Arthur be- 
lieved for a moment that the acceptance was 
my own signature I have the right, not you, 
to discharge those bills; I consider it my 
duty to my poor friend, and you, Sir John, 
must permit me to repay you the five thou- 
sand pounds which I consider you have ad- 
vanced on my account" 

As Nantwich looked to Sir John for tus 
reply, he met Lucy’s eyes with an expression 
which he would have thought very cheap at 
five thousand pounds. Lucy was filled with 
hopeful gladness at the thought of removing 
the hateful stain from her brother’s memory, 
and admiration for Nantwich, who had thus 
thrown a new light upon the circumstances, 
whose whole conduct had been so generous. 

To Sir John the temptation was awful, but 
he steeled himself to resist it His whole 
frame shook, and as he oaugbt Nantwiob’s 
hand, the young peer thought he wished to 
■ steady himself against some approaching fit or 
► phfdml stisure. 

He drew Nantwich from his dhrir, and, 
i tottering towards the window, leaning heavily 
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on to stoOdcr, Mid m a vfooe su$om% 
low, that Lucy could not ovedteer to,— 

•• Be canteesed to me to crime, my tod. 
Leave ua in our misery.” 

Sir John seemed impatient to be left alone, 
and Nautwioh; seeing that he oould do nothing 
for them at present, made his adieux and 
quitted Thistlewood. 

CHAPTER XXIV. EDWARD HEARS SOMETHING 
TO HIS ADVANTAGE. 

Scarcely three months had passed since 
the meeting of the directors of the 1 An- 
Working Company, Limited, which had re- 
sulted in the triumph of Gptobed and 
Suodgers, when Edward found himself “ in 
difficulties.” The company was in process of 
winding-up ; but when this was accomplished, 
and no one know how long tho process might 
last, there was little hope that ho would regain 
a sixpence of his money. He hod gathered 
this much information from inquiry ; ho had 
also learned that Snaggs had made some pro- 
vision for himself by sloping with the cash- 
box containing about a hundred pounds, and 
had not since been heard of. 

He bocame reconciled to the loss, but un- 
fortunately he was too ill to make any effort 
to earn money, though ho foresaw that he 
couldn’t continue to live in London unloss he 
did so, for the income from his farm near 
Hover was insufficient for his support. 

The costly experience ho had already 
gained made him distrustful of himself. His 
breeding and bringing-up had not fitted him 
for a hand-to-hand fight for life in London. 
Ho felt horribly, painfully at the mercy of 
sharpers and rogues ; his health seemed com- 
pletely broken down; he looked (bin and 
flaccid, his eyes dull. What hope remained for 
him ? This was his trouble. He felt beaten in 
the race of life, worsted, distanced; his nerves 
seemed shattered, and to hopes destroyed. 

Why should he try again P If he cast his 
eye — as he did now and then in a hopeless sort 
of way over the advertisements of the Times — 
ho folt that to accept any of their inviting 
professions, would only be to court a still 
greater downfall No ! he must accept defeat, 
and suffer himself to be put aside as a failure, 
to live or die as he might, with no cue to oars 
which. 

Was it a oomfort to him to read of Sir 
John Dimpian's insolvency P Perhaps it was. 
He thought it brought Lucy one step nearer 
to himself. Had it been possible that she 
should be in a position to need assistance, 
then he thought he oould not, and oould suc- 
ceed, but he had* always heard that Lady 
Dunmsa had a large private fortune, besides 
a h andsome settlement, and he presumed that 


Sir John’s insolvency would make no dif- 
ference in their style or placed living. 1 

With these "thoughts he was greatly sur* 
prised, one day, in sauntering through Hyde 
Park, to see Lucy sitting on a bench with her 
hand in that of on old man, whom h& at 
once took to be her father. He had seen Sir 
John but very few times in to to, yet if this 
were he his reoent troubles must indeed have 
bowed him. * 

For a moment Edward stood still, — folt to 
health and strength return to him, and seemed 
to forget everything that had happened since 
he was dispossessed of Hover Court; and i 
Lucy, unoonsoious of his gaze, looking so 
fresh and pretty in her light morning toilet'X, 
had her eyes fixed with tender solicitude on 
her father, whose lips were moving quickly, 
while he stared vaguely before ton at no 
object in particular. Then Edward moved to- 
wards her, and she saw him raising to hat. 

She blushed as she gave him her left hand, 
looking at the right to imply that she oould 
not withdraw it from her tether, 

44 I am so glad to see you,” she said ; “ I've 
been hoping we should meet you ever since 
we came to London.” And Lucy made room 
for Edward to sit down beside her. 

14 Poor papa,” — she continued, by way of 
explanation, for Edward glanced at Sir John, 
who didn’t seem to reoognise him— 4 4 has been 
very ill ; he has had a great deal of trouble, 
and — and it has affected his head. This is 
Mr. Frankland, papa, dear.” 

44 Oh I yes, I kuow,” mumbled Sir John; 

44 we were at college together.” 

44 No, papa dear, this is his son, Mr. 
Edward Frankland.” 

44 His son I He’s come to take you away ! ” 
The old man tightened his hold upon her 
hand, and looked piteously in her face. 44 We 
used to talk about your marrying him; but 
you won’t leave ms, Lucy ? ” 

41 No, never, dear papa ! ” she replied. 

Then he sunk back in quietude, and Lucy 
turned towards Edward. 

44 Do you know we have been ruined!— We 
have had to leave Thistlewood, to sell all the 
dear old things there; and now we are in 
lodgings at Bayswater; and we ore so poor.” 

Lucy’s poverty seemed to be almost a source 
of satisfaction to her; oertainly there was 
nothing despondent in her tone, She spoke 
in just the same sweet, m ft, happy voice t hat 
he had loved so well to hear in their rides said 
meetings about their Hertfordshto homes. 

"I bad no idea of this,” said Edward, 
aghast at the troubles of vhioh Lucy spoke so 
cheerfully. 

u I’m so glad you bad not; you would have 
been troubled if you had known at the twas.'! 


"Bat can nothing now be done? Sir 
John'a affairs ” 

44 Oh dear no I Papa ha« loot everything ; 
indeed I fear mare than he had, — wy much 
more. Bat the nicest thing happened,” she 
continued, “ about some of mamma’s and my 
little household treasures. Of course we 
grieved to port with them very much, and 
perhaps with mamma's income we might have 
taught them ; but we thought it prudent not 
to do eo. Well, we had not been long in 
London before a cart came up to our lodgings 
nod discharged so many of our old treasures, 
inducting my piano and mamma's arm-chair. 
Wasn't it nice ? We made inquiries to find 
out our benefactor, but could learn nothing 
more than that they were bought at the sale 
by a Mr. Carter, who, the man said, 4 never 
let a lot go once he began to bid for it 1 ” 

44 How kind 1 — how very hind t Whom do 
you suspect f ” 

14 It is hardly lair to guess, is it?" said 
Lucy, Mushing and laughing. 44 If you had 
been at Bingwell, 1 should have suspected 
you, Mr. Fr&nkland. But now tell me your 
news ; we have both lost our homes." 

44 My story is very short," said Edward, 
with despondency ; 44 the history of downhill, 
Miss Dunman, and defeat and failure." 

44 No, I hope not. Ton are not well, I see 
that." 

• 4 1 declare this is the first happy moment 
I have had since I left Hever.” 

"Oh! how sad.” 

4 4 Had I been there still I might have 
helped you to keep Thistlewood. But you are 
superior to these conditions. As for me, I con- ' 
fees the loss of them has almost crushed me.’* 

44 Ton do yourself injustioe.” 

14 1 mm glad you think so," replied Edward, 
dolefully. 

4 ‘ Of course," added Lucy, 44 it is hard to 
lose one’s home, end all that that implies.*' 

44 1 hate myself for these regrets, which 
seem eo selfish ; yet looking back on the pos- 
session of wealth, it does appear a very para- 
dise of posibilities." 

44 Tee, that u the delight of being rich.” 

44 To live above the sordid cares of life ; to 
avoid contact with mean, covetous natures, — 
free at least to choose your own society ; to 
live the highest life. That is to be rich." 

14 1 don't agree with you, Mr. Frankland ; 
all the poor are not dependent, moat unhappy, 
and all the rich are not independent, nor are 
they contented. 19 

44 Perhaps I talk a little wildly ; but I have 
fifltsn among thieves lately. 1 thought to 
Increase my fortune! and instead of that lost 
m sttpr eiy. 

44 Bow wry cruel l What will you do?” 




Lucy's eyes looked upon him, frill of sym- 
pathy, thoughtless of her own troubles. 

44 That's my great difficulty. The doctors 
say I must have country air * but One can't 
grow rich upon that" Edward smiled family. 

44 X have a small farm near Hover, and I 
think of living these for a time, and then, 
when I get strong again, of selling the farm 
and going to the bar." 

44 And becoming a judge ! as I am certain 
you would.” 

44 1 think I could gain some success," said 
Edward, his face brightening with a hopeful 
flush, 44 if you would give me the motive 
power, Lucy." 

44 1 ! how can IP" she asked, reddening at 
the same time with a consciousness in seeming 
contradiction to her words. 

44 How can yon P I could do anything !— 
yes, anything ! if the reward of your love 
awaited my success. Lucy, you don't t^ink 
so badly of me as to suppose that now, in your 
presen oe, I would deplore the loss of my 
wealth for my own sake. I valued it, I would 
regain it, only to be more worthy of you. To 
think now upon the happiness it would have 
been to give it all to you, makes me miserable 
to have lost it. I could live upon the most 
distant hope, Lucy. I desire no more. Give 
it me for pity's sake." 

44 We will hope together," replied Lucy, as 
with tears gathering in her eyes she put her 
hand in his. 

So they sat silent for some seconds, till 
Lucy said, lifting her Mushing face and look- 
ing from Edward to her father, who sat sleep- 
ing by her side. 

44 You will remember, Edward, that my first 
duty is here. We have been so little together 
hitherto ; and now poor dear papa needs my 
care so much, and I am so happy to he with 
him, that I could almost rejoice in our recent 
misfortunes had they not caused his Alness.* 9 

44 1 am your slave— your disciple, dearest." 
Edward still held the little gloved hand, and 
em;diasissd his words with pr es sing it. " I 
can hardly belisve in my hap pi nsss , Lucy. 
You do love me f " 

Some happy affirmative sign reassured him. 

44 And now, 99 said Lucy, " if yon carry cub 
your intention of going to your tern, we shall 
not be far distant from sash other, for papa's 
physician has said that he most have o oun tr y 
air and quiet So in a fortnight ws are going 
to take possession of a small house belonging 
to mamma's family, at SbgleweU, which yon 
know is on the Hertford road, not mote men 
ten miles from Bingwell.* 9 

“Ten miles seems so awful gulf, now that 
X am unable to walk half the distance and 
have no horse." 
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“ You dissatisfiedboy I you would rather wa 
were atSinglewell then here, would you not P H 

“Where you are, dearest, is the plaoe I 
prefer to all others ; and to be ten miles from 
that plaoe is certainly a leea evil than to have 
forty miles between us.” 

Sir John was now awake, and looking at 
them with a smile, wagged his head. 

“ Ah, ah, perhaps the best thin* an old 
gentleman can do is to go to sleep, under the 
ciroumstanoes.” Then he whispered in his 
daughter's ear, “We must have the merry- 
making at Thistlewood, Lucy.” 

“ Poor papa,” she sighed, as they prepared 
to walk homewards ; “ perhaps he is happier 
in his ignorance of all that has happened.” 

{To be cemtinuid ) 

THE WALKING POSTERS. 

Edited bt Nemo Nomad. 

NO. n. LOST IN LONDON. 

“ Lost in London ” — so I learn by meet- 
ing the posters of a rival establishment — is a 
drama of real life. I am not likely ever to see 
it. Though we perambulating advertisements 
may be considered to have a sort of theatrical 
connection, yet business must be very bad 
indeed before anybody gives us orders. The 
author of “ Amphitryon” is a pleasant-spoken 
gentleman enough; once when our gang 
stopped his Hansom as he was driving up to 
the Regina Theatre, I saw him put his hand 
into his pooket, meaning, I hope, to give us a 
shilling to drink his health, but he thought 
bettor of it — and didn't ; yet, though we have 
done more to make his piece famous than all 
the puffo which the gentlemen who dined with 
him wrote in the papers, he has never pre- 
sented us with, a pass even for the gallery. 
If he had, we should all have sold it for a 
glass of gin; but stQl tho attention would 
have been appreciated. My theatre-going 
days are over, and if by any extraordinary 
combination of ciroumstanoes the leaooo of the 
Adelphi should oome and ask me as a per- 
sonal favour to pay a visit to “ Lost in Lon- 
don,” I should decline to do so unless I was 
paid for my trouble. As to being lost in 
London, why that is a thing that is happening 
all dav, and any day; the real sensation drama 
would be “Itound in London. 0 My experience, 
and that of my mate s - -and on this point we 
are toteiahb good authorities — is that if you 
want to be lost, you need never be found in 
London. 

Of course, you will tell me that murderers 
and robbers always are discovered, and Oat 
nobody can escape the vigilant eye of our 
detective polios. To this my answer is 
hhorjdy geiimimi Just think of ail the 


murders, robberies, and crimes of vfotetyto 
which have ooourred within the last few years, 
and the authors of which remain undetected 
to the pre s en t hour. And then reooUgyt how 
many crimes there are, the very existence of 
which is either never known at all, or is only 
suspected by some small handful of people 
who for reasons of their own keep the know- 
ledge a dead secret. Moreover, as for as my 
observation goes, great criminals are almost 
always fools. They are too fussy to remain 
quiet ; they ore always thinking of some way 
to oonoe&l themselves from observation, and 
by so doing they infallibly excite notice, jftut 
give me a man with a cool head and a know- 
ledge of town, and I would back him, if I had 
money to baok anything, to live unfound in 
London as long as he thought fit. Of course, 
he may be found out by accident; there is 
luok in anything, and odd accidents will 
happen in life. If you keep a tripe-shop in 
the Ratoliflo Highway, it is possible a lady 
you have known in Belgcave Square may drop 
in some fine morning to buy eix-penn'oith of 
oow-heel ; but though it is possible, it is not 
probable. If you would only tell me What 
the circle i s in which you live, I can tell you 
how to drop out of it at onoe. You are an 
idle man, I take it, Mr. Nomad, and you think 
yourself pretty well known about town. Ho 
you suppose there are five hundred people in 
all London whom you know by sight — that is, 
whom you could put a name to if you met 
them in the streets P If you know as many 
as that, you must have an unusually large 
circle of acquaintance. It is all very well to 
say that more people know Tom Fool than 
Tom Fool knows ; but then Tom Fool, I take 
it, is a well-known character, and you ape 
not. As for as I o&n say, you are neither a 
popular preacher, nor a distinguished author; 
nor a favourite actor, nor a crack prise-fighter ; 
you are simply a man about town; and if 
there are five hundred people who would re- 
cognise you if they met you about the streets, 
it must be the outside. And of those five 
hundred do you imagine there are twenty who 
would take the least trouble to find you if you 
disappeared. Well then, all you have prac- 
tically to do is to drop out of sight of a soars 
or eo of persons. “Out of sight, out of mind/' 
you will find to be true a good deal sooner 
than you fonoy. 

It may be some fine mo rn i n g — 4he su pp osi- 
tion is not meant to be peraeneUy offensive— 
you oome to the o on ol nafo n you had bet- 
ter disappear from public ken. Bvuy day* 
amongst the millions of thte greet city, there 
ere people whose first ito## waking, 'aitf 
whops test thought before they foil asleep, mu 
that they would give anything to get oteer of 
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fits world in wlidi they Uw* fiwy ttty mot I tumd { bit WilL no vomit* A tittM otovy I 
bo * f wanted” by the police*; they may not came home, no one knew how, that he had 
he afraid of being tapped on the ehotaldfir by a been seen in the diggings at San Fmnoiaoo ; 
sheriff's officer. Move often than not there is but no corroboration of the report was ever 
a woman at the bottom of their trouble, be it brought oat ; end 'supposed to have been 
what it may. It wib only the Other day, waylaid, trepanned, and murdered 1 wee the 
when our patrol was over, that A, the captain verdict of those who ever thought twice on 
of our file, trudged home part of the way with the matter.” 

me. At most times he is a silent, moody " And was he murdered P” I ashed* 
fallow, net given to words ; but that night, " Not he,” was the answer. " When he 
somehow, he seemed as if he wanted to speak, reached the Paddington Station he simply 
It was a Saturday, and we had drawn our turned to the right towards Kilburn, instead 
money, and had drunk a glass or two more of to the left towards Charing Cross ; and from 
then usual. As we hobbled past the polioe- that moment he waa as lost to sight os if he 
station, in Bow Street, there was a new staring had hidden himaAlf in the North Bole.” 
notice posted on the walls, offering £lOO ro- And then, before X could ask more, A had 
ward to any one who could give information turned away and sauntered off with his hands 
as to the whereabouts of a gentleman who had carried in his pockets, and the odd swinging 
left his home on such a night and not since stride which ever and anon ho puts on for a 
been heard of. few steps or more and then breaks down in so 

" It must be an odd feeling, mate,” he said, suddenly, 
tutning round, but speaking, I think, rather Whether A meant to say, or really^said 
to himself than to me, " for a man to read without meaning to say it, that he himself was 
such a notice about himself as I have known the mnn who had read the reward for the dis- 
a man do scores of times, and to loam that he coyering of his own dead body, I don't know, 
is supposed to have been murdered, when he and what is more, I don't much care. Wo 
is alive and well. It is not so many years ago have troubles enough of our own, without 
as you would fancy, if you saw him, now that plaguing ourselves about other people's; but I 
the man I spoke of ' went under,' as the am sure he spoke the truth, in saying that if 
Yankees say. I don't suppose, on the day when you are to be lost, you had better lose yourself 
he disappeared, you could have found a young I in London. You think you know the " little 
follow whose prospects looked brighter. He village " — as it was thought funny by young 
Was a lad at Oxford College then— -a well- men from the country to call London years 
built, handsome, powerful follow, with good ago— tolerably woll. You are certain if you 
expectations, and more than a fair shore of walk from Charing- Orow to the Bank, to meet 
brains. Everybody liked him, and he liked a dozen people you aro acquainted with, you 
everybody. The tutors thought he would know the n&mo of every shop, the faces of moat 
cany off all the prizes ; the boys thought he of the shop-girls along the Strand and Fleet 
would row stroke in the University eight. Street and Cheapside, and you imagine your 
One day ho told the servant at his rooms ho face is pretty wall known to every habttui of 
waa going up to London next morning, and that world's thoroughfare. Well, sir, 1 could 
wanted to be called early. He ordered sup- stake anything you like to give me, that I could 
per to be laid out for him and the fire lit at take you in the busiest port of the day from 
night; went to the station ; took a return day Charing-Crosa to the Bank, and never carry you 
ticket to town ; and waa never seen or heard more than a oouple of hundred yards or ao away 
of again.* There was an inquiry made, of from your usual route, without you meeting a 
course ; but nothing could he found out about soul you knew. You are regular man, I sup- 
him. He was not, aa for as could be learned, pose, go about the same time everyday to the 
in any money bother. The only thing that same places, and meet the same people. Well, 
ever seemed to indicate he had been Si any there is a network of eouKtii, lanes, alleys, 
trouble was, that on the night before he die- running parallel more or leas to the Strand, 
appeared he had said to a friend of his on their through which you oan dodge in almost abao- 
way home from a noisy supper perty, where he lute security. Of oouree thew areoertain main 
had been the noisiest m g ayest of the lot, thoroughlhiee you must evoee ffhanoory Lane 
'Did you tee that lame cripple who looked and Fanringdom Street for instanoe—bui if 

into 'a rooms to adt for a tight t It you keep your eyes open* and give a glance 

vwmld, perhaps, have been better for me if I bribes you erne them, you are very tittle 
had been like him.' Nothing was ever keard likely to he seen. Everybody in London to so 
Of him again by his friends or kindred. The busy about tbair own bturinces, teat if yOftt 
•arrises of that ‘active and infoltigen*' are on the look-out and other people are not, 
officer, Inspector Biddle, were spatially re- you oan generally peas them without bring , 
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noticed. There is no risk in being recognised 
first, if your eyes ere good, by persons coming 
towards you — the only risk is from those 
following behind you ; and in those out-of-the- 
way pauper streets nobody is likely to out- 
walk you. Did you ever observe that His only 
well-to-do people who walk quickly ? working 
men, and persons to whom time is said to be 
money, always move lazily. 1 am partial my- 
self to these by-ways ; people don’t hustle me 
about and shove me into the gutter as much 
as they do in your crowded busy thorough- 
fares. Policemen don’t tell mo to move on, if 
I loiter about ; and the crossings axe easier to a 
man like myself, very weak at the knees, and 
not very strong in the head. So as I make my 
way homewards, through these alleys, I specu- 
late often on what brings there the few well- 
dressed men I ever come across. I know that 
they are either in debt dr m trouble of some 
kind ; perhaps they want to meet somebody, 
generally of the opposite sex, whom they do 
not wish to bo seen with, or more likely they 
do not want to meet any one at all. Every 
now and then too, I meet a passenger, who 
has simply picked ont these by ways because 
ho wants to be alone with his thoughts, 
pleasant or othorwise — the latter, I fanoy, more 
often. But when onoe you have noted the 
look in the eye of a man who, for some oause 
or other, wants to shun his acquaintances, there 
is no mistaking it again. It is a look which 
remains with you, which haunts you in your 
dreams. 

Still, if your main object in life is to avoid 
recognition, you should not frequent even these 
by-paths of the central thoroughfares. Go and 
live in a quiet, ungeateel neighbourhood, and 
you maybe lost aa long aa you like. Do you 
know, for instance, All Hallows Square in the 
Borough ? Did you ever know anybody who 
knew it ? No, of oonrae you did not To the 
whole of your world, whose area is bounded 
by the Thames on the South, the Bank in the 
East, Kensington to the West, and the New 
Boad on theWorth, the Borough is an unknown 
country. Formerly, when London Bridge 
waa the Continental Terminus, you might have 
caught a glimpse of All Hallows Square, 
driving to the South Eastern Station. But 
new, so conceivable combination of cdroum- 
stanoea is ever likely to take you, or anybody 
you know, to AH Hallows Square, Southwark. 
It lias out of the way; and yet it is not too 
quiet a locality. The lodgers about there 
could seldom be qualified for electors, if a two 
yeake 1 residence was required; they change fre- 
quentty enough for anew-oomer to attract lit- 
tle notice; and yet it ia not one qf the p laces 
where the police took tor people who am 
wanted. Take s quiet lodging th^aabouts, live 


quietly ; go to your daily weft, whatever Hit, 
early, and come home latish; and you may lay 
long odds that you live there a soore of years, 
undisturbed and unrecognised. There are a 
hundred such spots about London as Alt Hal- 
lows Square; you may take your choice. 
North, South, East and West, London is, aftSft 
all, not one great city, bat a collection of 
great cities, the inhabitants of which never 
visit each other. If you are known in May 
Fair, you are unknown to Olerkenwell. Onto 
drive this fact into your head, and you will 
see it is an easy thing enough to get lost to 
London. 

Why, only the other day, I saw a story of a 
respectable tradesman, who got tired of his 
wife and family, and took a fancy to have a 
new wife and a new family of his own. So, 
like a wise man, instead of going abroad, with 
all sort of expense and bother, he simply 
moved into another quarter of the town, and 
lived there till he died, without ever being dis- 
covered by his deserted wife or her friends. 
Of course, any moment in those twenty years 
he might have met some one of the tow 
people who would have recognised him ; hut 
then, at any time you take up a hand at whist 
you might hold all the trumps ; only some- 
how you don’t. Take my advice, Mr. Nomad, 
and if ever you want to get out of the way, 
stop in London. 

PRISCILLA’S LOT. 
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Thxbs was something to the tocos of both 
of them next morning which struck Skeetafe 
when he came. 

“ What's the girl been saying to you t ” he 
asked the old man. And before long, by 
threats and importunity, he wormed enough 
of the truth out of Gregory to kindle his rage 
against her. For the love he had for Priscilla 
was of a kind which would hinder him from 
no brutal act or fading towards her; there f , 
never was a day or hour, even when he fol- 
lowed her meet hungrily, when he would net 
have tre at ed her savagely ; a bom ruffian, she 
never crossed him to word or dtod but he 
oould have itruok her. He went to her to- 
day. Ha had been drinking, and hie temper, 
roused by what Gregory had let toll, was at 
Ha savages*. He went to her, knowing that 
the knew all now, to tofaJdato her with 
threats of revenge. She was to his power, 
bethought, and he let loose the flood-gates 
of his brutality upon her. * 

But she turned upon him. She had done 






enduring now; four was swept away, and she 
flung oat her booth it him; a nbbte and 
d igni fi ed woman, she stood before him and 
trod upon him. It was her one moment of 
triumph— her one moment of fierce revenge 
for all that she had suffered; and she stood 
up and defied him with the reckless oourage 
qf despair. It waa only when it was over — 
when he had left her with as dark an oath 
upon his lips as ever man swore, and she sat 
down with her own words ringing in heir ears 
—that she knew, and could think of, what 
she had done. The reaction came then. She 
had only hurried on the inevitable end perhaps 
by a fofw hours or days, but in this tint hour 
of knowing that the thing was done, she 
reproached herself for her part in it with a 
better wail of remorse. Only one hope re- 
mained to her now — the last hope to which 
she dung — that she might still persuade her 
father to attempt to fly. 

But that hope, too, left her. The miserable 
old man had g row n too terrified by the near- 
ness of his danger to have strength left, either 
of body or mind, for flight ; a kind of fasci- 
nation had seised him — a panic fear and 
horror. A bully all his life, he had become 
the weakest of cowards now. Except to curse 
his daughter when she spoke to him he 
soeroely opened his lips throughout the day ; 
even his wretched whine of self-pity had 
ceased. He eat for hour on hour after Skeeton 
had left the house, huddled together in his 1 
chair, staring with his vacant eyes into the fire, 
with one hand sometimes raised and clutched 
about his throat. He started and shook at 
any unusual noise ; once towards evening, at 
the sound of a strange voice speaking to his 
daughter at the door, he started from his 
chair with a wild scream. 

He was standing in the middle of the floor 
Hke a hunted hare, when the man who had 
spoken pushed past Priscilla and came in. He 
bed guessed rightly Who it was, and, coward 
as he waa, tor a moment he showed fight, and 
laaped upon the officer — for rt wm no other — 
hke a wild beast But the short struggle was 
ended in stow seconds. He was struck down 
cud secured; and before five minutes had 
passed ha was walking handcuffed between two 
men, through the s toring faces along the 
village stre et 

Priscilla stayed in the cottage alone. Bhe 
had stood by while they took her father, with 
such a look upon her faoe a*, accustomed 
though the officers were to the sight of every 

them to a kind of awe. She neither spoke 
nor moved till they had set the handcuff! m 
hhn ; she only said then : 

“May l eome with you t ” 


The man she spoke to answered ; "No* yen 
couldn’t get in to see him to-night ; *' and then 
added compassionately : “But oome to-morrow 
if you like, and* you’ll hear the result of the 

She said nothing more. She and the old 
man never spoke to one another. 

She passed that night alone, sitting up 
during the whole of it. When morning came 
she dressed herself, and set out, and walked to 
the polioe-station. It was in the next town, 
four miles away. She reached it early— too 
early by several hours to learn anything about 
her father's fate, and when she found by 
inquiries at the priBon-gateB that he was not 
to be taken before the magistrates who would 
meet for his examination until the afternoon, 
she had nothing to do but to wander about the 
streets of the town, a weary circuit round and 
round, with its only terminus and resting- 
place at the gaol walls. But she waa too sick 
at heart to mind fatigue of body. After tfto 
night that she had passed, motion, of what- 
ever kind, was a sort of blessing to her. 

She walked about almost all day. When 
she was footsore and worn out she went at 
last again to the prison-gate, and asked to be 
allowed to enter and sit down. They 1st her 
in, and she sat down and waited there for the 
remainder of the time. After an hour or so 
one of the officers about the place came to 
her, and told her that if she liked she oould see 
her father. 

Then he had come back. She started up. 

“ What has been dons P ” she said. 

“ They’ve committed him.” 

She stood quite still when the man had 
spoken, looking in his face. She did not 
know that she had had a hope in her, till now 
when it had gone out. 

“ If you’re coming you'd bettor make 
haste," the officer said, impatiently, after a 
few moments. 

Then she moved, and* tried to force down 
the thing that teemed ohokingdier. 

“Tea, I am ready," the said, slowly; 
“ only — tell me first, what was the charge ? 
I don't know it" 

“Well, it waa a bad enough one, — murder 
and robbery. It's an did comrade that’s 
peached upon him; but there was other 
evidenoe besides hie." 

She followed him without another word. 
He only spoke to her ones more, as after a 
fow minutse he delivered her to toe charge of 
toe turnkey. 

“ The old man’s in a devil of a temper," be 
said to her then; “you’d better tike care what 
you say tp him." 

They opened toe door, and she found him 
sitting doW, quite still. She wen* forward 
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to uyiug something, — hk nems pro- 

bably, or it taught have been only giving a 
cry pr sob, — but it was something at least by 
whihh he knew, even before he looked up, 
that it' was she, and before she reaohed him 
he had started up and sprung at her, catching 
her by the throat, and shaking her with the 
fury of a savage beast. The turnkey, rush- 
ing to her help, had to strike him twice with 

* all the weight of a strong arm before he 

| loosed his hold of her. 

i She had only moaned out once or twice, 
41 Father ! Father ! " As the turnkey held 
her back from him, the mise&ablo old man 
shouted, — 

| 44 Take her away ! I'll murder her if she 

I comes near me l D’ye hear, I’ll murder her 

I if she comes within sight o’ mo again ! ” 

She went away, she could do nothing more 

!' there. Almost without a word she left the 

• prison and went back home, and closed the 

I I door upon herself m her own house. 

1 1 Throughout a month, until her father’s 
trial oamo on, she never crossed the threshold 
of that house again, except at intervals of five 
or six days to walk the long four miles to tho 
prison gates, and ask there for tidings of the 
old man. She had a faint hope that he might 
relent and express a wish to see her again, 
but ho never did. The rest of her time ahe 
passed in entire solitude, speaking to no 
human being, occupying herself as she could 
by going mechanically about her household 
work. One or two neighbours at the begin- 
ning of her trouble came to- her with offers of 
assistance and sympathy, but she only thanked 
them, she aooepted nothing from them. She 
passed a month in this manner, and in that 
month her dark hair became streaked with 
gw»y- 

Her father had been oonfined for nearly five 
weeks when his trial came on. The assises 
were held in the same town in which he had 
been confined, and on the day appointed for 
his trial, at early morning when the sun had 
barely risen, FrisciHa left the hones. It was 
still early when she reached the oourt, but she 
stood at the doors till they were open, and 
entered with the orowd that had gathered 
round. Screened from recognition by a thick 
veil, rite made her way as near to the bar as 
she oould press. 

The trial began St ten o’olook, Quite still, 
with the tnartle foot even behind its vsfl 
showing aeartely a change upon it, ahe set 
from its commencement toils close, — sat quite 
still, vririke slowly every hope was taken from 

She had sham to the thought that, true 
though rim dM tad doubt tim charge was, 
tlmy might not be able to prove it,* they 


proved it in almost every detail* The secret 
had been buried for more than twenty yearn, 
and they dug it up out of its grave as if it 
had been set there yesterday. Unflinchingly, 
fact by foot, they proved it, gathering bed 
out of the very earth the blood that had been 
shed upon it. 

She sat there and listened to it all : there 
was no respite given her, there was no 
moment when hope stole baok upon her ; 
steady as the ooming on of night so did the 
darkness close about her, and the shadow of 
| the advancing misery grow deeper and deeper 
to the end. 

The old man stood in the dook throughout 
I the whole trial, leaning his arms upon the 
I rail before him, with his face half raised, and 
a look upon it in which fear was stronger than 
ferocity. There was something vacant in its 
aapeot, too, as if the solitary days and nights 
that he had passed had touched his brain. He 
never attempted to speak, soaroely to move : 
the crafty bleared eyes, with the light almoet 
out of them now, stared for the most part 
straight before him, and only now and then, 
as a new witness entered the box, moved fora 
moment aside to look at him. 

It was ended at last, and the judge had 
risen to sum up. But for a moment before he 
began to speak there was a alight movement 
on the front benches where the audience sat, 
and a woman rose up and pressed forward. 
She had her eyes fixed on the judge's fees, 
and as she came forward she said somethings 
what it was oould not be heard at first; but 
she struggled and said it again — this time 
audibly. It was only these words, 

44 He is such an old man.” 

But ahe repeated it again, after she had, said 
it aloud once. 

<4 He is such an old man— such an old 
man,” she said, looking wildly in the judge*# 
foot. Her veil was up then, end few who 
saw her feoe at that moment ever forgot it 
afterwards. 

“ And it was I who brought him here I ” 
rite cried rapidly, breaking into a sort of my 
before the officers, who had come hastily for- 
ward, oould force her back, “ I oould have 
saved him, and I didn’t My laid, I am his 
daughter! Dan Skeeton wanted me to many 
him. If I had done it he would have held his 
peace; andlrefosed. I couldn’t do it I Oh! 
my lord, he is an old men ! Don’t hang him! 
Oh! for God’s sake don’t hang him, andfaring 
his Wood upon my head ! *' 

They took her by foooa and earned her 
away, while a murmurrose through rim court, 
and the b l oo d s tirr ed in hearts. Then 
tha jnJg* row again, and Win Ma ad dr e w . 
Half «a hoax afterward* Um jury had raiirad, 



and Mm another hoar had paaaed they had 
brought in their verdict— Guilty, but recoup 
mended to many. Then the judge put on 
fh* black cap, and paaacd eantanoe on ban. 

He had oat with his head busied in his 
hands dosing the absence of the jury ; when 
- they came hack and spoke their verdict be 
leaped up with a sudden wild-beast yell of 
tenor, the only sound that had come from him 
all day. But it s e em ed to be only a momen- 
tary awakening of his old ferocious nature. 
Almost instantly he subsided again, and stood 
gening with a vacant stare into the judge's face 
as he pronounced the sentence. Then he let 
himself be led out quietly. 

They had taken Priscilla into an ante-room 
th rough which he would pass on his way baok 
to prison. Some one had told her the verdict 
whan it was announced, and her heart attached 


it of the fierce brutality with whioh he had 
spoken to her last The blot in his memory 
had effaced his reoolleotioa of all the recent 
past ; and the woman, with a groat cry, that 
was half anguish sad half thanksgiving, fell 
on his neck, and through her sobs she kissed 
him for the first time that her lips had touched 
his for long long years. 

They did not hang Gregory Hutchinson. 
He never more than partially recovered his 
right mind again. About all connected with 
his trial his memory, as long aa he lived, re- 
mained dark. He varied a good deal in his 
mood. Sometimes he would be sullen and 
fierce, but his ordinary state was one of quiet, 
vacant harmlessnees, and by degrees his fits of 
rage grew more and more rare, till at laet they 
ceased entirely. He was removed to an 


itself, with a ray of hope that was strong 
enough to sustain her, to its recommendation 
of mercy. She came to him now as they led 
him out of oourt, and cried to him as she came 
near, 

“ Father, speak one word to me I " 

He looked in her face, and said slowly, 

“ l*m not yer father. Ye’re an old woman ; 
ye're not Pris, though ye have a look o’ her." 

“Hush! hush! he's wandering a little. 
He’s been doing it once or twice lately," one 
of the men at hie side said quickly. 

But Priscilla had burst into terrible tears. 
It was best so, perhaps; yet this was as the 
drop that made her cap run over. 

’Without a word she followed after him as 
he passed on. They let her do it, and she 
entered into the prison with him. 

“ You’d better not stay alone with him," 
the turnkey said to her, remembering their 
last meeting on the day he was committed ; 
but she answered quietly, “lam not afraid ; ” 
and stayed. 

-They bed laid him down on his bed, and 
■he went and eat beside him. He was mutter- 
ing to himself in a wandering, childish way. 
She took his hand in hen, and bending over 
him, began pre s en tly to cry to him, 

“ Father, dither, tell me that you know me. 
Fattier, say a kind word to me, for my heart 
is breaking!” 

But he did not answer her or notioe her for 
a long time. As did not even know if he was 
conscions of her presence tiU onoe, aa she was 
i Stooping over him, and the teen rise shed so 
seldom were felling on his feoe, he looked up 
to her, vacantly at first, then With a flint 
a pp ar e n t effect at teedUeotioi^ and at last he 

afia yt" to MiAtfowlf. "An 

aetyemy lass Pri»?” 

There was no anger In bis tone, nothing in 


asylum for insane criminals, and there Pris- 
cilla was allowed to visit him at regular in* 
tervals; but he manifested neither pleasure 
nor anger at sight of her: all resentment 
against her had, with the memory of its cause, 
passed away. He lived for a number of years, 
till Priscilla’s erect figure had begun to bend, 
and the streaked hair had become wholly grey. 
Then at last one day they found him lying in 
his bed dead. 

His death snapped the last cord that bound 
Priscilla to any other living soul. From that 
time until the end of her days she lived alone 
— a woman who felt that the world looked on 
her as one with something darker even than a 
Cain’s mark on her brow. But to her loneli- 
ness and to her sorrow there wss added, at 
least in her own heart, no sting of remorse. 
She did not accuse herself for what she had 
done : she never lived to repent that she had 
not bought her father’s life with the price of 
her own soul. 


THE JACKDAW AND RAVEN. 

Then Jackdaw seeks 
The hidden shelter of sens bellow tree, 

And with the neighbouring twigs 
Ooswtruots t safe retreat 

It Is always a pleasure cm a fine summer’s 1 
evening to watch the flight if a large fleck of 
rooks, returning te the high tops at a cluster 
at elm trees for their nocturnal repose. Their 
hank notes are accompanied by the shrill cries 
of a number of jackdaws, who appear to have 
intruded themselves into their eehpsay, In- 
deed, so much is this the ease, that the jack* 
daws sometimes build their nests under those 
of the rooks, and thus appear to form a part 
of the same colony. The jackdaw, in foot, is 
an impudent, intruding bird, with much self- 
sufficiency. On the other head, he is at 
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fMpmmnfl bird, lively and active, and when 
tutted is affectionate and intelligent. As a 
proof of this I may mention that a respectable 
person resides near me at Brighton, who is 
too ill to leave her house, but for eighteen 
years past has bad for her companion a tame 
jackdaw, which performs some curious feats. 
For instance, when asked to shake hands with 
any one, it invariably gives its right foot, but 
only to a right hand. Nothing can induce it 
to give its right foot to a left hand, although 
repeatedly told to do so, and even if threatened 
it is not done. When told to die, it throws 
itself on its back, doses its claws as birds do 
whon dead, gives three dying croaks, and then 
puts on tho semblance of death. If any one 
touohes the work on the table belonging to 
his mistress, it attacks them with much anger. 
It opons and shuts its cage with groat facility 
whon told to do so, and is, in fact, a curious 
instance of a little bird bocoming an agree- 
able companion, for so it is to its owner, who 
has onjoyod its society, as I have already men- 
tioned, for eighteen years. 

Jackdaws build their nests in odd places — 
sometimes in rabbit-holes, and not unfro- 
quently in hollow trees, noar to a rookory, and 
join the rooks in their doily excursions. They 
will also build their noBts amongst the stones 
of Stonehenge. They settle, as I have often 
seen them, on the backs of sboep, either in 
search of insects or to pluck wool for their 
nests. Whon onoo paired they are supposed 
to remain faithful to each other for the re- 
mainder of their lives. These birds are easily 
tamed and may be taught to talk. I had ono 
some years ago, which was so tame that it was 
generally introduced on the table with tho 
dessert, and amused himself with looking at 
everything on it. He did not attend much 
to the bottlo of port, but if the sherry was put 
near him he peeked at the bottlo, probably 
from seeing a reflection of himself in it, and 
showed much anger. He one day escaped 
from the house, and got under a large Por- 
tugal laurel bush. Here he enjoyed his liberty 
so much that, although he would come close 
to me when I called him, I never oould catch 
him, and ho soomed to enjoy my attempts to 
capture hi u > T I supplied him with food for 
some time, till the breeding season arrived, 
whan he took his departure, and I never saw 
hfti afterwards. 

Bariums the most extraordinary nest built 
by jackdaws was in the spiral tower of the 
chapel of Eton Collage. In one of the open- 
ings in the tower, for the admission of 
U|3tt|Upmof jackdaws built their nest The 
ledge, however, of this aperture was so narrow 
that the most leaned on one side towards the 
•tape. In this dilemma thsy had recourse to 


an extraordinary expedient They proceeded 
to make a pillar of sticks, beginning cm that 
identical step which alone would give them 
the precise slope which was necessary for the 
support of the nest. It was the ei gbih step 
below the aperture for admitting light, and 
from it the pillar of sticks was raised to a 
height of exactly ten foet. The nest 
rested partly on the top of it, and was perfectly 
secure. The quantity of sticks and other 
materials used in forming thi* pillar whs 
enormous. Many persons went to see it, 
myself amongst the number. 

As the raven is entirely extinct in many 
parts of England, some notice of him may not 
be unacceptable. This sable and ominous 
bird was long regarded by superstitious per- 
sons as a harbinger of evil, its croak fore- 
telling death to the person who heard it if 
! alone. A proof of tins came, under my own 
knowledge some years ago. A gardener, who 
worked in the Cumberland Gardens in Wind- 
sor Great Park, was alarmed one day by seeing 
a raven fly close to him, and heard him utter 
his doleful cry as he passed by him. He went 
to his oottage, mentioned what had occurred, 
and Baid that he should not live much longer. 
This was the case, and I verily believe that 
he fell a victim to his superstitious apprehen- 
sions, for be was a bale, hearty man. 

Pliny relates a singular instance of in- 
genuity employed by the raven to quench his 
thirst. He had observed water near the 
bottom of a narrow necked vessel, to reach 
which he is said to have thrown in pebbles, 
one at a time, until he raised the water within 
his reach. Ravens have also been known to 
carry up shell-flsh into the air and droping 
them on rocks, for the purpose of breaking 
them, in order to obtain their contents. 

Ravens are sociable birds, and in my youth 
I have seen them attached to the stables of 
inns, where they amused the guests by. their 
familiarity and boldness. They would very 
frequently steal and hide things, especially 
any dropped money, as if they were aware 
of the value of it, but they almost invari- 
ably deposited the money so found in the, 
same place. j 

The raven sometimes inhabits high tteks 
upon the sea-ooast, and also frequents very 
lofty trees, in the forked branches of Which 
he builds his nest. It is formed of sticks, and 
lined with hair and wool. X waecmeea 
witness to an interesting fight Written ‘a 
pair of ravens and a pari of betas*. Theirs 
was, and I hope stSS fit, a fine botany on the 
tope of some unusually high booth rises osar 
Sand Pit Gate in the Great Baric at W Indsor. , 
One day, accompanied by a friend, I i tttW Ofir* . 
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pdaed on .pjaoaolimg the heronry it hearing i 
deep and toad oroaka, which I knew ome from : 
men. Two of thaw bird* wet* evidently in- i 
tent on appropriating to ttomeefoe' a Won’s 
nest, built cm the top of one of file tallest 
beech trees. The herons defended their nest 
with great courage, uttering ehrieks end dis- 
tressed cries, Wb » n in the air, they evidently 
endeavoured to keep above the ravens, that* 
they might deeoend upon and attack them 
with their sharp beaks. The ravens would 
seem to be aware of this, for they avoided all 
such attacks and made some unsuccessful ones 
in return. Finding, at last, that they would 
not succeed in their object, they flew away, 
and although I repeatedly visited the heronry, 

X never saw a raven there afterwards. These, 
however, were the last ravens I have seen ; 
with this exception, I have of late years seen 
only one other, and that was in tire neigh- 
bourhood of Sdbome, where 1 was reminded 
of Gilbert 'White’s very interesting amount of 
the pair of those birds, which had built their 
nests and reared their young for so many 
yearn on the raven’s oak tree, as it was gene- 
rally called, at that place. Haw ere many 
interesting sssofiistions oonnaetlP with this 
bird. It is frequently mentioned in our 
Bible history, as employed by the Almighty 
as the caterer* of food, end of its young 
being under the immediate care of tho Greet 
Creator. It has been immortalised by Shakes- 
peace, and referred to by Addison, Dryden, 
and Young, and indeed by many of our 
poets. It is still connected with the history 
of the superstitions of this country. We may 
feaoy some cue exclaiming, if he should hear 
(which is very doubtful now) the harsh croak 
of s raven— 

That raven, on the left hand oak, 

On see on his ill-betiding croak, 

Sedas me no good. 

Mr, Waterton, who always wrote well and 
to the purpose, says of a pet raven he brought 
up, that of all known birds, there is none to 
be found eo docile, so clever, and so amusing, 
as the raven. This pet, he assures us, was as 
playful ae a kitten. He showed vast aptitude 
in learning to talk, and he was so comet an 
imitator of sounds that he would sing with 
great distinctness, truth and humour. When 
what may be ca lled dome s tic a t ed at a bouse, 
the raven was generally observed to attach 
tem a slf chiefly to the cook. In doing this, he 
showed his mpA good sense, for 

Up cook in ill probability pandered to his 


mmtit* for good bite of meat 
ffefe ops there is no bird wh 


striking, and poets are fond of using it as a 
metaphor — witness Dryden in the following 
quotation : — 

On star*! parts a several praise bestow, 

The ruby lip®, «nd welt-proportkaed nose— 

The enowy skis, the raven-gloesy hair— 

The dimpled cheek, As. 

Bavens, unlike the rook, jackdaw, and 
starling, do not oongregate in any numbers. 
They may be called solitary birds, more fear* 
a pair of them being seldom seen in the 
locality. Where he may now be found, his 
aerial flights, his wonderful modulation of 
voioe, and his lone aspect, render him an in- 
teresting bird. Let us hope that the few 
which remain in this country will be carefully 
preserved. Rdwabd Jesse. 


CHERRY BLOSSOM. j 

CsEBXY-BLoeeoit, wildly growing, ’mid the coppice of | 
the atresia, 

Show* ring snow-flakes ell around me ae I ait bene&h 
and dream 

Of the tune that erst X roved here, with a maiden by 
my aide, 

And we aent thy silver petals floating downward on the 
tide. 

Do thy moroy stems remember all we aaid and did that 
day? 

How, when I would have her listen, childlike, ehe 
would laugh and play ; 

Snatching from its nest the blue-bell, shaking cones 
from off the firs, 

Wasting Nature*! precious treasures in that wilful 
mood of hen? 

When she saw me vest and sorry, sweat one 1 bow she 
softened down; 

Smoothed me gently, stroked me kindly, chased away 
my ugly frown. 

Lovingly I took her finger, on it drew a troth-plight 
ring. 

Then, delighted, watched how coyly she earereed the 
gUtt'ring thing. 

Cherry-blomom, yes, yon saw her hide bar free upon 
my breast, 

Sweetly blushing, gently weeping, seeking there her 
place of rest ; 

And you feed a veil around her, bridal veil eo dastling 
bright, 

Covering all her golden tresses wife a wreath of purest 
white. 

'Emblem meet of bar betrothal— virgin flowers, how 
soon you fade ! 

Like feat shart-ttved, happy sronfer-euaihine gilding 
into chafe | 

Hri 1 toft h», fondly hiding, tffl ter abjnuN puud 
' I ted^lrtem teoteo-tevtod, »lttog ten 
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Ton remember hew I shocked her, in ay mad, impete- 


Aad i> wah, unthinking folly, aowed the heart I fbndly 


Bid to e&aee, t kept a t rem o r* a ystto pledge of 
aedded tofO"* 

Aud i planed it on the defer of ay young tad timid 

PiiwB ^erlhe diamond omoent the hsd hidden from 

Meter tool sad tell me truly, would the to that 
pfedfebetnie? 


f ^ ) 


How she started at ay no nae n ee, mantled o # er With 
m i to rtiift 

Looked reproechMlj- upon me with a oheek tthi ate* 

Sailed the rio*— the we*an*-rfii*-th«a traded ft 
froa bsr to the g r ou nd, 

Chefty-fcbesoa 1 did you hide itf tor I eetrohed, tat 


Thnewepeited-perh e yfar e r w ett ftriw head dbg 
mourns m* dead; * 

But they any she wanders often amt the fsfr «* 
whenotahe&ed* 
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'Kssth the dMnj-bkMom klten, piotin* blus-bsUt in 
the spring, 

And upon her wedding -finder «m wean a plain gold 
ring. 

On my toeaat I wear the pledge with which X plighted 
her before. 

Will the let me plane it meekly on her tiny hand oooe 
mmt 

IS the ehenry-Uomomi wither aft tee aeon to crown her 


r the enaagfrdfcfwen in the fragrant earn- 


Cheny4eam, with tints eo ruddy, hail with me the 
year grown old, 

All your tfhrar spangles error, weave a crown of purest 
gold; 

Spring wee fickle, but in Autumn true and tried my 
wife 1 bring, 

Blossoms hid my golden hreeaure~-Wew X’tafeoad my 
wedding-ring. J. 0. 


THE ENTEBPBISXNO XMTEESABIO. 

CHJlPTER XU. 

Tam ton r during which say pegfWfiLffc- 
perieno* of each matters was mo q ufe rit look 
place some two or three years ages Whether 
I waa Impresario, tenor, or basso in the un- 
dertaking is tiot of much importance ; suffice 
it to say, X W*a certainly neither the prima 
donna nor contralto. 

We were eight in party. The tonr waa 
made dnring August and September, shortly 
after the London season. The first concert 
being announced at Birmingham, wo were to 
start from Euaton, Square Station. Notice 
had been gent round to the artists a few days 
preriouriy, that WO should all moot at the 
station on fi om day, at 9 a.m. 

I wafi tequested to asoort the prima donna 
of the patty, whose acquaintance I had made 
abroad, and on the morning wo wore to leave 
London went,* for that purpose, to the hotel 
at which she waa ataymg. The lady, who 
waa at breakfast In net bonnet and shawl 
when I eras shown into the room, had strived ! 
front the Continent the evening before, end 
had hardly recovered from tho effects of the 
sea passage ; neither had her companions — a 
French poodle, Bibi, and a pet monkey, Jacko, 
— one of whom she wae nursing tenderly, 
while the other waa being fed by a careful 
attendant* 

Tho prima donna, Bibi, Jacko, and the 
prima donna's dams <fo comp agnit were put 
Into a cab. 1 followed in B Hansom, eon- 
t sa nplnting at my leisnro the pleasure that 
delightful companions as the tm pot 
flnadrnpods would surely afford the touring 
peaty we were going to join, 

the lady's luggage, oonristing of three 


boxes, each large enough for an Agteo fondly 
of moderate pretensions to live m~~those gi- 
gantic trunks that are made only in France, 
— bonnet boxes, end Btbi and Jocko's sleep- 
ing apartments, were more than enough for 
oab No. 3. 

We reached the station ten minutes before 
the train waa to start, and found same of the 
party had arrived before us. The contralto 
with her mamma (a shrivelled-up old lady) 
was introduced with muoh ceremony to the 
soprano. The tenor — dressed in a very new 
travelling suit, with a heavy watch chain, 
from which hung •• charms" of every fanciful 
description, a white silk neck-tie caroloeely 
(but Oh! what study in the oareXessnees!) 
fastened by a gold ring set with precious 
stones, straw-coloured lad gloves, and. tho 
very tightest of patent leather boots — oamo 
up and shook hands with tho lady, being of 
course saluted by Bibi, and clutched at by 
Jacko. ^ * 

Tho basso- ■ German — in his native coun- 
try must have hoard strange stories of an 
t&ngKah climate, for he was smothered in furs. 
He had a fur coat, a fur cap, fur boots and 
was in every way fitted out for a severe Si- 
berian winter. He scorned, however, to enjoy 
his fiirs, and to like being looked at, as ho 
was to his heart's content, by the wondering 
prssem-by. 

With the luggage we had a huge opso con- 
taining what one of the pasty called his 
“ baby.” It was large enough to hold any 
number of babies, and was the ease of a doublo 
bass. This unusual travelling companion 
caused the railway porters no little diversion, 
and the cabmen a reasonable prdfaxt for a 
double fore* 

It was within five minutes of the time of 
starting, and the violinist ana oonduotor had 
not yet mads their appearance. The Impre- 
sario got anxious. He paced the pavement 
outride the booking-offio? impatiently, looking 
with pardonable curiosity into every oab that 
came up. He returned to the platmrm to see 
that those who had arrived were seated in the 
carriage reserved for them. Presently the 
violin followed him. It was carried by a 
most remarkable-looking little It a li a n, abort 
in stature, of sallow complexion, with hair 
somewhat d la Paganini, and prodigious eyes, 
of which he made good use to give expression 
to every word he eaid — they rolled about like 
two highly-polished belle of jet a gstifns 
in appearanoe, aa ha waa in reality, foe it was 
no o th er tha n Castillo Sivori. 

“ Just in time," arid the Im pr s wti o. u 

"Bi t * arid Si vori, " Mono Sempra A fe m e s, 

“But where's the maestro?” asked the 
tenor from inride the carriage. 
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“fttga il Cobb*," replied Sivori. 

The Impresario went in search of the con- 
ductor, who had been left by the oeiebrated 
violinist' to pay the oab, and found him in 
angry discuseion with the cabman, who loudly 
demanded double that which had been offered 
him. The dispute was settled to the satis- 
faction of all concerned, by the Impresario 
paying the flue himself, and the whole of the 
party were got into the train just as it was 
set in motion. 

It was a lovely morning. The sunshine 
and fresh air, the desire of making a favour- 
able impression upon each other, the novelty 
of all around them, and the prospect of a 
pleasant tour, induced every one to be as 
agreeable as possible. 

We were Six in onr carriage, or rather 
oight, counting Bibi and Jacko, who had up 
to the moment of starting been kept in du- 
rance vile, one in the muff of the soprano, the 
other under the shawl of the dame de compagnie , 
As soon as we wore out of reach of inquisitive 
railway guards and porters, these two lay 
members of the touring party made their 
appearance, and were introduced to their lese- 
fortunate compagnom de voyage. Jacko went 
through an impromptu trapeze performance 
among the straps and hangings of the car- 
riage, alighting now and then on the head 
and shoulders of the tenor, who was seated 
opposite the prima donna, trying to look good 
tempered under the circumstances. Bibi 
found it more according to his (or her) taste 
to wander about unseen under the seats, wheto 
he (or she) oould quietly and at will indulge 
his (or her) fancy for legs and trousers. 

The eontralto's mamma ventured to remark 
what a heavy expense the travelling of such a 
party must be. 

44 It is indeed,” said the manager. 

44 But you are allowed many privileges by 
the railway companies, are you not f " 

44 Hot one,” replied the Impresario. No- 
thing «xf the sort is allowed in England. A, 
meeting of the managers of the principal lines 
took place at Derby some seven years ago to 
oemsider the question. Up to that time, cer- 
tain privileges had been conceded to Jullieu 
and Others who 'travelled with large numbers ; 
but it wan then resolved that no reductions 
whatever should be made, no matter how 
many were included in the same party, and 
aim than we have had 'to pay the same feres 
as the cast of the publio.” 

“It seems very unreasonable,” said the 
contralto's mamma ; u for these touring par- 
ties must ha the means of bringing large 
outftoGCL to the railways.” 

“And so it is,” replied the I mpre s ari o. 
u Mor eo ve r, the want of liberality on the part 


of the railway authorities in this respect re* 
tarda to a certain extent 4he progress of muakJ, 
in England. Were the expenses of travel- 
ling reduced, singers and musicians genially 
would more frequently visit the province* 
than they do at present.” 

The contralto's mamma agreed with the 
Impresario, and then left him to] his calcula- 
tions’ and joined her daughter, who was en- 
gaged in an animated conversation with the 
German basso. 

On the train stopping at Bugby, the basso 
alighted to get some refreshment-— to shake 
his furs and show himself His singular ap- 
pearance on a hot August day caused a 
sensation, as might have* been expected. 
Whether he was taken for a Bosnian prince— 
Russian princes being, I believe, popularly sup- 
posed to be born and live in sables— or for an 
escaped lunatic, I cannot say ; at any rate ha 
made an effect which perhaps gratified his 
I vanity, and certainly did no harm to any one. 
During his absence from our carriage - the 
conductor, who had so far travelled with 
Sivori in a separate comportment, took his 
place. He was one of those men whose age 
it is impossible to guess. His bright com- 
plexion, and clear skin without the txaoe of a 
wrinkle, upset the opinion that his grey hair, 
which showed itself in curly profusion from 
underneath his travelling-cap, might lead you 
to form. A luxuriant beard, almost as white 
as snow, made a handsome outline to his goodr 
looking countenance. He wore spectacles as 
big as gig-lamps. Yet, notwithstanding the 
grey curls, white beard, and spectacle*, I 
would defy you to tell his age. By some he % 
was called the veteran composer, but looking 
at him you would not say the appellation was 
appropriate, although to oondude that he Wan 
a juvenile composer would be equally erro- 
neous. His music smacks of the old school — 
he has an idolatrous veneration for Bach and 
Handel. On presenting himself at the door 
of the carriage, he was loudly welcomed, and 
made to change places with the basso. Ha 
waa saluted as 44 the Sultan : ” he is, however, 
universally known as J. L. Hatton, a name 
which bis remarkable talent has made popular* 
The Sultan, though sufficiently corpulent to 
be comfortable, took up much leas room than 
the fare, and was a plea sa nt change in many 
respects; his jovial feoe beiag mate a gre e able 
to than the melancholy features til the 
chilly basso. He fratendsed 

which the Sultan hharalf indulged so freely 
that Ins waistcoat and shooting-jacket were 
soon c ove red, with streams of Lundyfbot, rife 
dust of which pervaded the oerriage, making' 






tee sensitive tenor snesse violently in spite of 
himself. 

“ Mtfto bu&tw” Mid th# Sultan, taking an- 
other pinch man copious than the first. 

“ JBcceUenity” replied Bottestai, who, how- 
ever, had not done much more than look at 
the snuff, which he still held carefully between 
his finger and thumb. The prime donna 
asked the Sultan if he wonld try oyer some 
of the music she had to sing, as soon as they 
arrived at Birmingham. The Sultan, of 
oouroe, said he should be delighted, but that 
tee lady need be under no apprehension as to 
tee music not going well. He knew it all, 
and would be responsible for any mistakes. 

44 You sing 1 Fat Man ’ ? ” asked Botterini. 

44 Yes." said Hatton. 44 1 shall sing 4 The 
little Fat Man,’ although the Town Hall 4 
troppo grand* per me." 

44 What solo shall you play, Sultan ? ” asked 
tee Impresario. 44 You are down for one, but 
tee name of the piece is not mentioned." 

44 1 hardly know," said Hatton ; 44 I am 
almost afraid of playing a fugue after what I 
was told last week." 

44 And what was that?" asked the con- 
tralto. 

44 Why, a friend of mine, who knew I was 
playing at Willis’s Booms, asked a lady who 
h»d been there, how she liked the pianoforte . 
m usic — it was during the Glee and Madrigal j 
Concerts—' when she declared there was none | 
p erfor m ed. My friend assured her she must 
bo mistaken, for that I was announced ; when 
aha said the only instrumental music she had 
heard was when some one came in between ! 
tee parts to tune tee pisno." 

“Oh, teat's too bad! " exclaimed the con- 
tralto. 

41 And it happened on that particular even- 
ing/' continued the Sultan, 44 1 played two of 
the finest of Bach's fugues." 

44 You must not allow that to prevent your 
■ letting us hear them to-night," said the Im- 
promrio. 

“Well, well eee, vedremo —if the piano is 
a good one, you shall have a bit of Bach." 
The Saltan took another pinch, replaced his 
box, folded hie arms, and prepared himself 

foe sweet r e pose w hich, notwithstanding his 

having so recently come among us, he soon 
aeoompttteed. We did not disturb him, but 
watched his approaching slumbers with in- 
terest. He nodded gently at first, teen more 
heavily, but eooamslly tried to keep his 
hMd up. In a low minutes one ponderous 
1 Wed jerked off his travelling-cap, which fell 
upon tee floor. This made him open hie eyes 
fbr a second — not longer ; he sew what bed 
happ e ned, his head tank on his chest, and he 
ilenS eanfMuidlv. 


44 Bella tesla ! " whispered Botterini, ss tee 
cranium of tee Sultan was exposed to view. 
We all agreed with him. ^ 

Presently the slumberer snored ; louder and 
louder became his stertorous breathings, until 
one deep roar woke him up, and men not 
half awake he put his hand mechanically into 
his pocket for the snuff-box. It was not 
there. This startled and completely roused 
him — more effectually perhaps than any noise 
could have done. He looked about, and found 
it at last concealed in a corner of the seat. 
The recovery of the lost treasure was a great 
relief to the anxiety of the Sultan, for which 
he rewarded himself with a larger pinch of 
snuff than usual, and then settled down to 
read a newspaper which he had found in some 
deep recess of his pockets while searching for 
the snuff-box. 

On reaching Birmingham about two o'clock, 
a railway-guard came to the window, ^nd 
asked for a ticket for the dog. Bibi'e mistress 
did not understand the question, but was 
taking great pains to conceal her favourite, 
who on his (or her) part did all that a dog 
could do to become conspicuous. There was 
no ticket for the four-footed foreigner, and 
: madame was wickedly told by ono of the party 
[ she would have to give up her pet. Cheat 
I was hor alarm. She proposed offering the 
ticket-collector any sum rather than sacrifice 
1 Bibi. The difficulty was at length got over 
by the Impresario asking what was to pay, 
and paying it. Jacko, being still in the care 
of*Bottesmi, was left to travel unmolested at 
the railway company's expense. 

On arriving at the Birmingham station, we 
wore received by a body of hotel porters, who 
had come to look after ns. Although expe- 
rience should have made them familiar with 
such matters, they were evidently amaaed at 
| the oolossal proportions of our luggage. 
Piled up on the platform as it was taken out 
of the van, with tee double-bass towering in 
its midst, it looked more like tee b e l ong i n gs 
of a family of giants than tee boxes contain- 
ing the wearing apparel of ordinary rifled 
individuals. It was all carefully removed to 
the hotel, tee entrance to which it completely 
l Hooked up for some t&B* The party were 
shown their rooms, slid i n forme d by the host 
that dinner would ifc* seedy, ee ordered, at 
three o'clock. The Ifontatario despatched a 
messenger to tee opuis rf -rfver of the evening, 
to inform him the bstel ■ bed arrived, end 
that all were writ Music was presently 
heard in every pert ed the hotel. The beta©, 
who had serf hie fuse, was trying bis low 
notes, end they issued from bb room at tee 
end of tee oonidor like tee growling* of ea 
ophhMda* The prime teem, in to aptete 
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meet next the general sitting-room, practised . 
her solfeggi while die ooxnbed the little white 
hair the raaor had left on Bibi’s back. The 
tenor had taken possession of the piano in 
the otting-room, and had made the Sultan 
sit down to teach him the ballad that was to 
be snoh a success. The contralto tried the 
shake in “ II Segreto," while her mamma un- 
packed the boxes ; and from a room that had 
been engaged by one of the party could be 
heard the subdued sound of a violin. If you 
wont in, you would bave found Sivori sitting 
on the side of the bed, working away at some 
new effect, or perhaps amusing himself with 
overcoming some altogether impossible diffi- 
culty. He made less noise than any of the 
rest, always having the mute on the instru- 
ment when he practised, which no one ever 
did more assiduously than the indefatigablo 
little fiddler. 

Tho only one of the party who seemed to 
have forgotten all about the concert in the 
evening was Bottesini. He had seen that his 
44 baby " was all right, and that appeared to 
be all that was necessary for him to do. He 
lounged about or road, while the rest were 
sounding the dreadful notes of preparation, 
although, indeed, after this, the first day of 
the tour, all tho party except Sivori followed 
his example, and left their scales and exer- 
cises, being satisfied with the practico which 
their daily appearance in publio afforded. At 
three o’clock, or a little later, we sat down to 
dinner, the Impresario at the head of the table, 
the soprano and contralto on his light Ad 
left. The Sultan was vice-president, and 
never seemed better employed, not even when 
threading the intricate ways and by-ways of a 
fugue by Bach, than when dissecting a boiled 
fowl. The menu was one which you will 
meet with at every hotel in the United King- 
dom if you leave the ordering of your dinner 
to the landlord — to wit, ox-tad aoup, codfish 
and oyster sauce, saddle of mutton, boiled 
fowls, and some very indigestible pastry. I 
have seen a little of the provinces, and can 
safely declare that the provincial hotel-keeper 
has, as a rule, no idea of a bill of fore beyond 
what I have mentioned. The Sultan was 
swaps of the foot, and knew what we should 
eat throughout the tour, if precautionary 
measures ware not adopted. He volunteered 
to undertake the commissariat branch of the 
expedition, if the names of the hotels at 
which we were expected were given him. 
This the Impresario readily consented to do, 
and the Sultan catered so suooesefolly for us 
that we did not see oftentr than was agreeable 
the Iwhfoawhrori standard dishes of Bag- 
lead* & may appear frptidious to object to 
tkepaj hut deUcfous as they may 1 m» and 


substantial as they undoubtedly ace is a 
serious matter to have nothing else puirhafos 
one daily for six weeks running ; and that 
would have been our fate had not the Jkdtan 
generously devoted himself to our during 
interests. 

“ We must ring the bell again,'* said the 
Impresario, rising to do so; “it is most 
provoking that the attendance should be SO 
bad.’' 

He rang the bell more violently than usual 
without any effect. 

44 They will perhaps treat us as they did at 
Norwich last year," continued the manage*. 

“ How was that ? ” asked the contralto's 
mamma. 

“By leaving us to attend to ourselves," 
explained the Impresario. 44 We were a large 
party," he continued 44 staying during the 
Festival at one of the principal hotels. The 
house was full, and there appeared to be more 
to do than the waiters could possibly get 
through. One day at dinner we had waited 
some twenty minutes between the courses, and 
got very impatient. Every one at table had a 
pull at the bell, but all to no purpose. Our 
patience was completely exhausted. At last I 
was, I confess, so exasperated that I pulled 
the bell 4 so hard that the handle came off. 
Shortly after, a waiter, puffing and blowing, 
and with a very greasy countenance, put his 
head inside the door, and demanded, in a 
loud voice, 4 Who rang that bell P * — 4 1 did,' I 
exclaimed. 4 Then don’t do it again/ said the 
greasy waiter, and slammed the door, leaving 
us no better off than we were before, although 
his unusual mode of proceeding put us into 
better temper than we had been previously." 

44 And what did you do? " asked the 
Sultan. 

14 What we oould. We had had the joint, 
so were not quite starving, as we are new," 
saying which, the Impresario went to the 
door and sent a servant, who waa standing in 
the corridor, for the waiters, several of whom 
quickly made their appearance. It appeared 
that some former excitable occupant of the 
room had — aa the Impresario had done at - 
Norwich — pulled the bell down, and. that, / 
consequently, all our efforts to m a ke ottt 
wants known had been useless. With mush 
bustling about and creaking of their boots, 
the waiters served us all, and dinner was 
quickly over. After d ess ert , during which 
wacko made his appearance^ and exldhi&Bd 
gnat drill in wanking noli, ran dkgacaed; 
aoaM.ru* to their rooms, others to look at 
the town. The prim, draw and ooateatto 
arranged the cad an osa tbs? ran to lug to 
the duct at the eoaoert; mi ttraSollHiMM 
for haa portfolio containing the m ado, to ana 






thab tber latter fu oorrect aooording to to 
programme of to evening. 

The ocmoert vu announced to oommenoe 
at eight o'clock. At half-past seven, most of 
to pasty had assembled in to sitting-room, 
previous to starting for to concert hall, 
toon, with his violin-case, which he rarely 
let oat of sight, was to first* He went to 
to piano, and amused himself, while waiting 
for the others, with extemporising some very 
abstruse harmonist. A piano-forte seems to 
offer an irresistible temptation even to those 
who can strike only a few chords upon it. 
Ton go into a room and see a piano ; it may 
be to veriest tin kettle in existence, bnt I 
will defy you to resist trying it — that is to 
say, if you can play at all. There seems to 
be some subtle attraction in to keys, you 
yield torn sheer inability to withstand the 
charm, although you may repent doing so, 
for the same reason you are vexed when a 
veiled woman elegantly dressed reveals an 
uglyfooe. The notes may have a disagree- 
aide tone, although to outside of to instru- 
ment be of to handsomest description : but, 
on to other hand, an old broken-down piano- 
forte in a shabby case — one that you thought 
not worth trying, although you could not 
help going to it, may bo most sympathetic, 
far more pleasant to your touch and hearing, 
than to finest new model grand ever manu- 
factured. The cause of this sympathy and 
antipathy in musical sounds is difficult — nay, 
impossible to explain; why some sounds 
should be agreeable to some ears, and harsh 
toothers. The quality of sympathy in to 
human voice is equally indefinable ; it exists, 
but stQl more ineffably, in to touch of some 
performers in to different musical instru- 
ments. It cannot be acquired, it must be 
innate. Its presenoe compensates for many 
practical deficiencies ; without it, the most 
perfect mechanical facility may excite to 
wonder and admiration, but never the etao- 
taons, of an audience. Sivori had been 
rambling, and had more than once nearly lost 
hhnodtf in intricate discords, resolutions, pro- 
gressions, and modulations for some ten 
minu te s , when all to party were assembled 
in evening dress ready for to concert. The 
carriages were announced, and we proceeded 
to follow to Impresario, who led to way 
down-stairs with to prims donna under his 
arm. Had ws been a wedding-party, we 
could not have excited greater curiosity in 
to hotel. AU to servante were in to cor- 
ridor* and on to stairs, to gate good view of 
fhsrhenswho were going to exhibit themselves. 
Ws re ached to Town Hall in good too, to 
first femiliar object that presented itself bring 
to “baby “in its oase. Bofttesini carefully 


released his infont torn its prison, and in- 
spected it with paternal solicitude as to its 
strings and condition in general. Sivori took 
out his child, which was still more providently 
housed than that of Bottesini— -lying on velvet, 
and wrapped in to softest of «11r pooket-hand- 
kerehiefe, The tuning commenced, to singers 
tried toir voioee; after he had picked out to 
music for to first part, to Sultan looked at 
his watch, and said it was time to begin. 

Everything went off well. The singers 
were in good voice. Sivori and Bottesini 
never played better. No artists possess in a 
greater degree all to necessary qualifications 
for success than do these two wonderful execu- 
tants. Marvellous mechanical power, com- 
bined with an exquisite sympathy of tone, 
makes their performances to most effective 
treat it is possible to listen to. The tenor 
was satisfied with the first appearance of the 
ballad, which he now considered good for 
many thousand sixpences during to follow- 
ing few months. 

The ladies were enthusiastically applauded, 
and the Sultan made everybody's sides ache 
with the “Little Fat Man," to hear which 
all his travelling companions rushed to the 
door leading to to platform, and enjoyed it 
! as much as, if not more than, the public; 

| for they were sensible of the artistic excellence, 
as well as of the facetious character of to 
performance. The Impresario was disap- 
pointed in the fugue, for which was substi* 

| tuted another song from the Sultan. 

Tne concert over, to party returned to the 
hotel, having had some difficulty in finding 
their carriages. 

After supper, the basso and Bottesini paired 
off for a game at dominos, at which Sivori 
looked on ; the Impresario made up his ac- 
counts ; the ladies chatted a short time ; an 
hour passed by, some one remarked tot it 
was twelve o'clock, when all to party thought 
it was time to go to bed, and the first day of 
to tour ended accordingly. 

<r# Is omtimmi.) 

A FEW WORDS ON LICHENS. 

Son of our loaders may,' perhaps, ask 
“ What is a lichen f " but most of tom will 
know tot to torn Is one used in a general 
sense for to small, shrivelly-looking plants 
we so frequently see on the trunks of trees, and 
in similar situations 5 Indeed, tough a popular 
name, it is, nevertheless, acknowledged by 
to man of science, and, with a alight 
alteration (tow, Uehmm) it is totougMy 
scientific, and is used to denote a family Hi 
plants, known as flowerless plants, or crypto- 
gams. We are not going to enumerate to 
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genera and ipeoiM of the lichens, or to point 
out in scientific tamo the distinction between 
one species end another; this has been done 
in works devoted entirely to the subject. Our 
aim is to bring some of the many useful 
members of this generally neglected group of 
plants before the notice of our readers, selecting 
such as are to be found in the British isles. 

Who has not noticed the many patches of 
bright yellow on the time-worn stones of an 
old ruin P Examine but one patch, end what 
do we find ; not one, bnt a number of plants, 
each perfect in itself. This is a liohen, and 
most probably tho Parmelia parietina , Ach. 
It is perhaps tho commonest of all the British 
species. Wo must all have seen it in some of 
our rambles, for wo have not to go far ; look 
at the fine old trunk of a sturdy oak ; there 
it dings, a pigmy upon a giant, and soomingly 
proud of its own position in nature ; or, again, 
cast our eyes upon some old gardon palings, 
the chances are many but that our little lichen 
may still be seen clinging to those fragments 
of what once wore stately forest troos. Tho 
lichous require no rich soil or human care 
whereby to flourish. They are equally at 
home upon the surfaco of the earth, upon j 
living or dead wood, rocks, or loose stones. 
Look at the ruin of that old abboy, or Btately 
hull, onco the habitation of jocund friars or a 
jovial baron. Mon has left it long since; 
enter the domain by its dilapidated gatoway, 
approach the hall by its turf-grown walks, 
where the ivy has not claimed it for its own, 
the lichen in all probability has. Look tipon 
this and similar scenes, and say, is there not 
much to interest us, oven in those despised 
little members of the vegetable world. Why 
they ore not more sought after we cannot tell; 
they are not difficult to collect, for they are 
to be found more or lees in all parte of our 
island, and, indeed, in all parts of the world. 
We cannot walk far in the country without 
seeing eome one or other species of this family. 
It is the lichens principally that give to our 
old bams and garden walls the rustio grey 
appearanoo so peculiar in rural districts, 
roen, again, to forilitate the study of lichens, 
their parts are easily understood. The por- 
tion called the thallus includes the principal 
part of what might be oalled the active system, 
corresponding in a measure to the root, stem, 
•fid leaves of the exogens or flowering plants, 
and it may be said to form the principal bulk 
of the lichen itselfi It, of oourse, takes various 
forms In foe different speoies, as wo may see 
by comparing, for example, the yellow wall 
Hcken, before-mentioned, with the cup-lichen 
{Qtodonia pyotfafo, Hoff,) ; ip the former we 
find the thattus is horisontal, lying nearly 
fort, whilt in the latter it is erect, fulminating 


in a cup, celled a scyphue; in tide fond, 
however, it is called a podetiunou Tlftthtfla? 
of lichens may be either Imfy, thence tt tiled 
foliaoeous, or hard, when it is knowr Is crab* 
taceous. Upon thin thallu s is placed like 
apothecium, sometimes celled a shield, varying 
in colour and form, but frequently dad- 
cave or convex. These apothecia are disposed 
indiscriminately over the upper surfaoe Of the 
thallus, and it is in these shieldB that the 
spores are generated and protected from injury, 
so that the plants may be reproduced. 

It is, however, of the useful properties of 
the lichens we wish more particularly to tqpeek, 
but, at the same time, we would have our 
readers devote eome attention to their struc- 
ture and habitats, and depend upon it, much 
real enjoyment and interest would accrue 
therefrom. Small, unpopular, and insigni- 
ficant as this class of plants are, they axe not 
valueless on that acoount; unlike many of 
tho flowering plants their beauty remains, not 
alone for a season, and then to fade, bnt they 
ore to be found equally attractive at all times. 
Many of these plants which, to look at, appear 
quite worthless, are indeed of great importance 
in an economic point of view. Who, without 
a previous knowledge, would think that the 
yellow wall lichen, so common everywhere, 
and which wo have before mentioned, is of 
any real value except to add beauty to many 
a rustio scene ? But we need scarcely go from 
our own immediate neighbourhood, be it ever 
so dense or populous, to find this plant. Walk 
into any of the dusty herb-shops of the 
metropolis, and ask for some “ yellow Wall 
mOBs," and, probably, being taken for an 
amateur bird-stuffor, you will be supplied 
with any quantity to ornament the interior Of 
your case. But our little plant has found its 
way beyond the dusty shop of the herbalist 
into the laboratory of the ohemist, and analysts 
tell us that it contains a peculiar arid, called 
pariotinio acid, which affords a yellow dye. 
It also oontains various ether principles, both 
nutritive and medicinal, and even so recently 
as the oommenoement of the present century, 
it was advocated as a substitute for Peruvian 
bark. But in our present advanced state off 
chemical knowledge, the lichens have no place 
among pur vegetable medicines. 

We mention this only as an ******** off tho 
general utility of the lidxSne, as muoteataA by 
one of the commonest British aperies. Bet 
these plants have played a much more im- 
portant part in trade and commerce than they 
do at the present day. 

Of the antiquity of lichens we can eesreely 
speak ; their properties certainly ore not new 
disooveriee. It ie more titan probable that 
theta colouring priUriple wee known to tike 
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QxMb and Romans, but nothing definite is 
given in the works of the old write* to en- 
tirely warrant this assumption. It is certain 
that the study of lichen* made little progress 
till the beginning of the last century, and 
rinoe thou the eoienoe ha m gradually gained 
admirers. The names of Tourhefort, Acha- 
rius, end Tulsans stand prominently forward 
amongst the earlier lichaaologists, and in our 
own time those of Turner, Boner, Lauder 
Lindsay, and others. 

The chief use of lichens in this country is 
in the preparation of the dyes, known in com- 
merce as orchil and cudbear. These are ob- 
tained principally from Hoccdla tincUrria , Dec., 
JL furiformis, Deo., and Lecanora tartarm, 
A oh. The first-named is a truly tropical 
qperiea ; its habitat being on barren rocks by 
the sea shore. It is collected for commercial 
purposes chiefly in the Mediterranean, but it 
is found in some parts of the south coast of 
England as well as in the Channel islands. 
JSL fuciformia has a similar habitat and geo- 
graphical distribution. It grows to a great 
sine in South America and tropical Africa. 
Unlike the former species, however, it has been 
found clinging to the trunks of trees. 

Lecanum tariarta is the chief source from 
whence cudbear is procured. This lichen has 
a wide geographical range, and is common on 
the rocks and stones in the Highlands of Soot- 
land, as well as in various parts of England. 
It is, however, from Norway and Sweden 
that the bulk is imported for commercial 
purposes. Leith seems to have been the first 
seat of the manufacture of cudbear about 
the year 1777, though it has been known 
ae a dye from a very remote period. Its 
present name is said to have been derived 
from Outhbert, the Christian name of the 
manager of the works, and the discoverer of 
the process of extracting it The peasantry 
in the districts where this lichen is common 
collect it for dyeing various articles of house- 
bold use. Some few years back, when the 
colour called mauve became so popular, there 
was much inquiry to know from whenoe it 
sprang. Various stories were told respecting 
it, but its origin was at last traced to orchil ; 
fibs lichens, ho w e v er, warn not destined to 
produce the ooveted colour for any length of 
tuns. Goal.tar stopped in, and from it mauve 
dud many other new colours are new obtained. 
The colours proc ur ed from lichens are not in 
themselves 41 hurt,” but are used mere for im- 
proving the brilliancy of other dess. The 
carious shades and tints obtained from these 
fbsb are d&eted by varying the mode of 
ImuktaMut in the w trefltfojhi of co l o urin g 
tetter* 90 that mbil, cudbear, and litmus 
my be looked upon as one and the same 


thing, but produced by different chemical pro- 
cesses, in different forte and of different 
odours. Litmus, which is of an Indigo blue 
odour, is usually seen in smell, nearly square 
cakes. This substance is valuable to the 
chemist aa a most delicate test for adds, the 
action of which immediately changes it to red ; 
the original purple, however, can eerily be 
recovered by neutralising the arid with an 
alkali. The tiny books of teat paper with 
which every eohoolboy is acquainted, and with 
which every chemist is armed , owes its oolour to 
theee lichens. The paper used for preparing 
these litmus books should be unrised, but 
some chemists have recommended letter-paper 
of good quality as the best; it should be 
either dipped in or brushed over with an in- 
fusion of litmus. The oolouring principle 
appesn to be developed in many other 
genera besides those mentioned, and prominent 
amongst them are Farmelia , UmbtUcaria , 
Itomaltna t and Urtsolana. It is very probAblo 
that some species of theee genera help to swell 
the bulk of commercial orchil. 

The general appearance of the lichens is not 
such as to make us regard them as an en- 
ticing article of food. But neither a mush- 
room nor a truffle can be said to look very 
inviting as it grows. There are many 
lichens, however, that abound in nutritive 
principles, and of theee the so-called Iceland 
moss is the most important. Few of us can 
be ignorant of the existence of such a sub- 
stance. The advertising columns of our news- 
pajftm tell us that “ Ioeland-moee ooooa ” is 
nutritious, and specially adapted for invalids, 
and snob as have a weak digestion. But 
what is Iceland moss, and where does it come 
from f It is, as we have seen, no moss at all. 
But the advertisement also calls it, '* Lichen 
islandious ; ” this is nearer the mark, it is 
indeed a true lichen, the Cetraria idandica of 
Acharins. It has a wide geographical distri- 
bution over the old and new continents, pro- 
ducing its fructification in greater perfection 
in cold regions or in dry mountainous dis- 
tricts. It abounds also in some parts of Scot- 
land, chiefly in woods or upon elevated heaths. 
The tfceUus is brown, mot, paler on the 
under ride; the spothsoas or s hi eld s are ter- 
minal, having the appearance of fiat, brown 
spots. Though, as we have assn, this l ic h e n 
may be gathered in large quantities in some 
parts of Scotland, it is chiefly from Scandinavia 
that it is brought for consumption in this 
country, its principal use being amongst p er- 
eona of weak di g e stion, for whose benefit it if 
now frequently mads up with cocoa, which 
helps to neutralise its disagreeable titter taste. 
This batter pri ^^p le is eetraric 
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natives employ this lichen as food in a variety 
of ways: by tedudng it to powder they are 
enabled to store it away for winter use for the 
purpose of making bread, gruel, and similar 
articles of diet. They also boil it in water 
till a thick jelly is produoed, which is either 
sweetened or made into soups. In short, so 
important is this plant to these people that it 
furnishes much of their food as well as fodder 
for their cattle. It has various other uses in 
other countries. From its astringeno? it has 
been used for tanning leather, and its mucilage 
as a substitute for gum or size. As to its 
applications in medicine, it is unnecessary to 
mention them, as they have been so numerous 
and their effects more fanciful than real. 
Another lichen, which recommends itself to 
our notice on account of its beauty as well as 
its uses, is the rein-deer moss (Cladonia rangi- 
fertnu, Hoff.), so called on account of its 
being the principal food of that animal in 
Arctio and sub-Arctic regions. ThiB liohen 
is very widely distributed, extending from 
Northern Europe to Australia and South 
Amerioa. It is also common in Britain, but 
is found in greater abundanoe in Scotland 
than in England. If we would secure a spe- 
cimen for our herbarium, we must not visit 
the haunt of the antiquary or the giddy 
heights of cliffs and rooks; this species, like the 
phanerogamous or flowering plants, seeks the 
earth for its home, and we Bhall have to search 
on heaths, moon, and mountains to obtain 
it. It is, however, not diffioult to find, as it 
frequently grows in large patches. The 
general appearanoe of this lichen is very 
different to what we are accustomed to see in 
this group of plants, as it rises three or four 
inches "from the ground; the erect stalk-like 
podetia, upon which in this case isneated the 
apothecia, being much branched, ^Ifc has a 
somewhat coralline appearanoe. Of its uses, 
what has been said of Iceland moss might 
almost be applied to this, with the exception 
that it is rarely, if ever, used in this country, 
except by bird-staffers for deoor&ting the in- 
sides of their casta* In bygone days, how- 
ever, the perfumer frequently used it in the 
composition of hair powders. Bumgh of 
little or no u*e with us this liohen is of some 
importance in Lapland, forming as it does 
almost the only food of the rein-deer during 
the whiter months. Lmnmua in his M Flora 
Lapponioa ” tells us that when the snow lies 
thick upon the ground so as to oompletely 
cover the plants, these animals are able still 
to obtain their food, which they do by clear- 
ing away tbs snow with their horns. The 
Laplanders collect it during the season* end 
drt it for winter food for cattle. In Sweden 
it Is considered an exosUont fodder for cows, 


and is said to improve the milk* as toeH m 
the flesh, when intended for human food. 

Spaoe will not permit us to prooeed much 
further in the pursuit of our chosen plants* 
but while on the subject of edible licho&i, we 
must obtain a specimen of the 
Physcia pbunastri. This is common enough 
in some of the woods of Scotland, usually seen 
pendent on fir-trees, and clothing them with 
a shaggy grey coat. It has never been used 
in this oountry for any purpose except that 
the mucilage was once tried in plaoe of gum 
arabic in calico-printing. In Egypt, however, 
it has been largely used for making hosed. 
Nor must we forget to mention the peculiar 
and disagreeable-looking rook-tripe, or Tripe 
do Boohe of the Canadian voyagers, who boil 
it and eat it in times of scarcity. It is pro- 
bably furnished by several species of Umbili- 
carta. This Tripe do Boohe has a double in- 
terest attaohed to it from the foot of its being 
the chief food for a length of time of the 
starving Arctio explorers under Sir John 
Franklin. Though it kept lifo together in the 
bodies of many of this suffering party, its 
action is violently purgative, frequently 
causing diarrhoea and similar disorders. Quite 
contrary to this lichen, both as to appearanoe 
and composition, are the two species, Leeanora 
csculenta and L. ajfinis, which constitute the 
so-called 11 manna” of Persia. This has 
been supposed by some writers to be identical 
with the manna of Scripture. Be this as it 
may, it is certain that extraordinary stories 
have been told in our own days respecting it. 
The so-called manna, which is in lumps more 
or lees spherical, varying in size from that of 
a pea to that of a hazel-nut, is said to appear 
suddenly upon the ground in large quantities, 
and the popular belief is that it has follen 
from heaven in the shape of rain ; and tra- 
vellers have even told ns that in some parts 
of Persia it is to be found five or six inches 
thick. A peculiar carcrnnstanoe connected 
with these plants is that they appear to have 
no trace of any previous attachment by which 
they might be supposed to have adhered to 
any subetanoe. It is true that these last two 
species 'of Leoanvra we shall not find in this, 
oountry, but we could not omit them on ao- 
count of their peculiarities. 

The beard moss ( Umea barbata , Aoh.) Is 
another of those peculiar appendages 
upon the trunks of fbceaMrees. If we taka 
a ramble into some of the Scottish woods 
where fir-trees abound, we shall be cute to 
see this lichen dmggog to their trunks, and in 
feet nearly oorering fern wife jfe gnyife- 
green, at pefeape delieefe yellow feallwe, 
giving to fee treee a shaggy and venaraUe 
appearance. This plant fe very widely dif- 
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fdsed cw the surihoe of the globe, each 
country employing it mm or less for some 
economic purpose. With os it has no known 
use, but we may frequently see a portion of a 
branch covered with it used as a puph for 
some staffed ornithological specimen* 

We most now part company With our 
leader, and leave him, if we have succeeded in 
raising bis interest in these little plants, to 
consult larger and more elaborate works on 
this subject, in which be will find mdoh to 
interest and instruct him, and at the same 
time show him plainly that within the limits 
of a paper like this, only a few of tho most 
imp ortant can be discussed. 

J. B. Jackson. 


SEA MUSIC. 


i. 

Thk grey unresting sea, 

Adovn the bright and belting shore, 
Breaking in untold melody, 

Makes music evermore. 

n. 

Centuries of vanished time, 

Since the glad earth's primeval mom, 
Have beard the grand impairing chime, 
Momently aye new-horn. 

m. 

Lake as in cloistered piles. 

Rich bunts of massive sound upswcll. 
Binging along dim-lighted aisles 
With spirit- trancing spell , 

IT. 

So on the surf- white strand. 

Chants of deep peal the sea- waves raise, 
like voices tnm a viewless land, 
Hymning a hymn of praise. 


By times, in thunder notes. 

The booming billows shoreward surge ; 
By times, a silver Laugh infloats , 

By times, a low soft dirge* 

vj. 

Bonis more ennobled grow, 
listing the wordless anthem rise ; 
Discords are drowned in the great flow* 
Of Mature's harmonica. 


Men change, sad u cease to be," 
And empires rise sad grow sad fell \ 
Bat the wefad marie of the sea 
loa, and outlives them alb 


That mysHe song shell last 
Tffl^rimOtselfno more shall be i 
TUI sets and shone away have pass'd. 
Dost in eternity. 


BECOLLEOTIONS OF MENDELSSOfiH. 

By Peokbssob Lobs, of Vienna. 
x .— -at goethe's house at wsxxa*, 1831 * 

It was in the early part of November, 
1821, that the writer of this oooount and two 
other members of the Court-band of Weimar, 
called by invitation on the Geheimrath von 
Goethe, and were ushered by his servant 
into the well-known room looking out on 
the Frauen pi an. The piano stood open, with 
three music-stands ready by its side, and 
upon it lay a parcel of manuscript music- 
books. With tho curiosity which I always 
have had and shall have in musical matters 
I looked into the paroel, and found on one 
book “ Studies in Double Counterpoint ; ” on 
another, " Fugues; ” on & third “C&nonB.” 
After these I came to a " Quartett, with 
accompaniment for Violin, Vida, and Violon- 
cello." Each book boro tho name €< Fo|ix 
Mendelssohn Bartholdy " — a name I had 
never before heard in connection with music. 
The music was written in a firm neat hand, 
and as far as I could tell on so hasty a glance, 
tho contents betokened an able and practised 
artist. While we wore tuning our instru- 
ments, a toll man entered the room with 
an erect, military look, like that of a retired t 
cavalry officer. We had met in Berlin, the 
year before, and I therefore recognised him at 
onoo as Professor Zeltor, the wdl-known 
director of the Singdkademit at Berlin, and 
the intimate friend and companion of Goethe. 
He greeted us all cordially, and addressed me 
as “ my old acquaintance." ** I come on be- 
fore the others," said ho, “ that I might put 
to you a httle preliminary request. You are 
going to make the acquaintance of a pupil of 
mine, a *y of twelve, Felix Mendelssohn 
Bartholdy by name. His ability as a player 
and his great talent for composition, will 
probably astonish you somewhat But the 
boy is of a peculiar nature. For the ecstasies 
of amateurs he cares nothing, but he listens 
oagerly to the remarks of professional musi- 
cians, and takes everything they say about him 
for gospel, being naturally unable as a mere 
inexperienced child to dlsoxfyoinaie real de- 
served praise from kindly encouragement 
Therefore, gentlemen, if you should be tempted 
to praise him — as I portly hope and partly 
fear you may — please to do it moderate and 
piano, in the matter-of-foct key uf 0 natural 
I have always warned him against oonoeit and 
vanity as the worst ene mie s an artist eon 
have.” 

We had hardly time to reply, before Felix 
himself ran in— a sweet, bright-freed boy, 
with a deci d e d Jewish «^iw 
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active, and with, thick block curia reaching to 
Ida shoulders. His eye a were particularly 
liyely and bright* fie threw an inquisitive 
look at us on coming in, and then shook 
hands- with each as if we were old friends. 
Goethe entered at the same moment, and 
received our respectful salutations with a 
friendly greeting, 

“ My friend,” said he, pointing to Zelter, 
f( has brought us a little Berliner, who has 
already astonished me very much by bis play- 
ing. But I also want to know what he can 
do as a composer, and it is for this that I 
have asked your assistance. And now, my 
child, let us hear what your young head is 
able to produce.” And as he said it he Btroked 
his hand over the long curls. 

Felix went at once to the music, laid our parts 
on the desk, and took his place at the piano. 
Zelter stood’behvnd him to turn over, Goethe a 
step or two on one side, with his hands behind 
him. The little composer looked sharply at us, 
we raised our bows, he gave a nod, shaking his 
curls, and off wo went. Goethe listened to every 
movement with the closest attention, but with- 
out saying more than an occasional “ good” 
or “ bravo,” at the same time nodding cheer- 
fully. We ourselves, mindful of Zelter’s re- 
quest, showed our feelings only by looking as 
pleased as we could ; while the colour mounted 
more into the boy’s face as the piece proceeded. 
At the last chord of the finale he sprang up and 
looked eagerly round at us all. He wanted 
to hear something about his work. Goethe, 
however, probably taking the hint from Zelter, 
said : “ Excellent, my boy ! you have only to 
look at the faces of these gentleman to see 
that your piece has pleased them — but they 
are waiting for you in the garden, go be off 1 
and get cool, for your cheeks are all in a 
flame!” Without another word the boy 
jumped out through the door. We looked at 
Goethe as much as to ask if we were required 
any longer, to which he replied: “Wait a 
little, gentlemen, if you please ; my friend and I 
I desire your opinion on the composition of 
this young gentleman.” On which ensued a 
long conversation, the exact course of which 
X can hardly give after so long an interval, 
since I unfortunately find, no record of it in 
my journal. A few of the points, however, 
remain fixed in my memory, because my 
subsequent dose relations with Mendelsohn 
often caused me to remember this our first 
meeting. 

Goethe maintained that beyond his quartett 
playing we knew nothing as yet of our little 


“Musical prodigies,” said he, “ are nowa- 
days common enough, as far as technical dis- 
may goes, but the powers of this little follow 


in extempore and sight-playing are samethfag 
marvellous, and such as I never b dieted pos- 
sible in one of his age.” 

“ And yet you heard Mossart at Frankfort 
in his seventh year,” said Zelter. 

11 Yes,” said Goethe, “I was myself just 
twelve, and like everybody else was im- 
mensely astonished . at his extraordinary 
cleverness. But what this pupil of yours 
accomplishes bears the same relation to the 
little Mozart that the perfect speech of a 
grown man does to the prattle of a child.” 

Zelter laughed. “ Certainly,” replied ho, 
“ as far as mere execution goes, my Felix 
plays those very concertos with which Msaart 
turned the world upside down, absolutely at 
first sight, as mere trifles, and without missing 
a note. And for the matter of that so can 
many more besides. But the thing that in- 
terests me is the creative power of the boy ” — 
and then turning to us, “ what do you think of 
his quartett as a composition P ” We said 
— what we oertainly felt — that Felix had 
produced more independent ideas than Mozart 
had done at his time of life, when he really 
did little more than make clever imitations of 
his predecessors, and that it was therefore 
allowable to conclude that in this boy the 
world might look for a second and improved 
edition of Mozart, the more so as his health 
was excellent and his circumstances most 
favourable. 

“Possibly,” said Goethe; “still, who can 
predict how such an intellect may develop P 
How many a youth of the greatest promise 
takes the wrong road and disappoints the 
fondest hopes P From this, however, our 
young friend will be preserved by bis teaolnp, 
since he has had the good fortune to get 
into the hands of Zelter.” 

“I am thoroughly in earnest with the 
boy,” returned Zelter ; “ and while I do not 
forbid his working after bis own fancy, I 
keep him pretty closely to strict exercises in 
counterpoint. But that won’t last for ever,, 
sooner or later he will oeoape me — indeed, 
even now I have really nothing more to teach 
him — and once free, he will Boon show whither 
his own inclinations lead him.” 

“ Yes,” aa»d Goethe; “and indeed the inv 
fluenoe of a teacher is always more or leas a 
matter of chance. No artist can do anything 
great and original exoept out of himself. 
Bafaelle, Michael Angelo, Haydn, Mozart, 
and all the great geniuses— to wfcttt teacher 
can you give the credit of their immortal 
works P ” 

“ True,” returned Zelter; ** many have be- 
gun like Mozart, but he fees hitherto had no 
su oc s s eo r .” (Beethoven was not mentioned, 
And we therefore * did sot venture to Aim 


him.) 44 Felix has imagination, fooling, and 
technical power, each, to the highest degree ; 
hi a ideas are always sound, often charming, 
and anything hot childish ; but Stk& (and in 
this I feel sore I am right) it is as yet no- 
thing mesa than pretty music, keeping close to 
the ground, and not yet soaring with thawing 
of genhis>--40n t t you think so, my Mends Y'* 

We wen obliged to confess that we agreed 
with him, and I ventured to add that even in 
Mozart's youthful compositions it was difficult 
to recognise the presence of genius. 

At this point I found an opportunity to ask 
whether the quartett before us, as we had 
played it, was entirely the boy’s work ? 

4i Most certainly,” answered Zelter. “ En- 
tirely the work of his own hands and his own 
mind — I repeat, his own mind. What you 
have heard is his own production, without the 
least assistance. I am well aware of the 
practice of most teachers. In order to glorify 
their calling they touch up the works of their 
pupils to such a degree that little or nothing 
remains of the original ideas, and then they 
exhibit the result as the pupils* work. This I 
consider as most dishonest humbug, for in so 
doing they deceive not only the public and the 
Mends of their pupils, but the pupils them- 
selves, who very soon get to believe that they 
did it all themselves. This pernicious custom 
has ruined and crippled the ultimate develop- 
ment of many a fine mind. With regard to 
Felix, I can let him alone to do exactly as he 
likes ; he takes a constantly fresh delight in 
composing, because he is content with what 
he does, and his pleasure in his success is not 
damped by any adverse criticism of mine. 
The critics will trouble him quite soon enough. 
As his intelligence increases, he feels the 
necessity of making something newer and 
better then before. Thus it happens that this 
lad, though but twelve years old, has already 
written more this many a man of thirty. 
Ho we v er that may be, it is a step on the 
ladder which not even the very highest genius 
can avoid. Heaven defend this rare plant 
from all hurtful influences, in which case it 
will certainly grow into a splendid specimen." 

This is all that I can recollect of the oon- 
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Stromn years had passed, and the boy 
had become a man. Daring the whole of this 
interval I had not once beheld him, though I 
had followed his rising reputation with in- 
ternet, end welcomed his modes with increased 
eqjoyment as they appeared, each more im- 
portant and more carefully treated than the 
lack At this time he was well-known as the 
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conductor of the Leiprig (hwandtem don* ' 
©arts, which, by hie spirited and intelligent 
direction, had reached the height of perfection, 
and were universally spoken of as having, 
under his fedfcm, attained a degree of accuracy, 
fire, and refinement hitherto unknown. It is 
easy to understand my wish to participate for 
once in the enjoyment of each performances. 

I therefore oompoeed a piece for foil orchestra, 
and wrote to Mendelssohn asking if it might 
be performed at the Qowandham. Of pecu- 
niary terms I said nothing, but merely ex- 
pressed a desire to be allowed myself to con- 
duct the rehearsals and performance. In a few 
days I received a oordkl reply, assuring mo 
that my piece was accepted with pleasure, and 
that the oommitteo would gladly permit me to 
oonduot its performance. I mention this 
letter more especially for the sake of one 
passage very characteristic of the noble, 
gentle, delicate, sympathetic kindness which 
he always bestowed on artists. It wee as 
follows : — 

“ It appears tome desirable, though you do 
not mention it, that an honorarium should be 
offered you, which would at any rate cover 
some part of the cost of your journey. Our 
means are very limited, but I thought that 
the proposal might not be unacceptable, and 
indeed 1 hear that the directors have already 
resolved upon it." 

This was in November. Shortly after I 
reached Leipzig with mv composition, and 
was received by Mendelssohn in the most frank 
and oordial manner. At the rehearsal, he 
showed the greatest eagerness to assist me 
in every way that could improve the per- 
formance ; and on the eventful evening, being 
in the orchestra and seeing my anxious look, 
i he said : 

f< Are you nervous ? " 

•'.Dreadfully," said L 

44 Bah ! " retorted he, 44 not the least occa- 
sion — your work is good, as you can’t help 
knowing ; but what does it matter how the 
public may take it f You must not expect to 
fere better than the greatest masters have often 
fared with their best thinp.” 

My composition obtained, according to the 
critics, a mere strafe d* estime. I was terribly 
oast down, and from that time bade ferewtel 
to composition. Indeed, 1 only mention lbs 
circumstance because it formed the introduc- 
tion to a friendly connection with Mendelssohn, 
who evidently liked my music bettor than the 
publio, since from that time forward he 
evinced a strung and lasting regard for me. 
That this is not exaggerated will be scon 
from fen following letter of bis, written ink, 


RBOOLt JBOtmm* Off M*W>lfcJBSOHN. 


1 $*S. What my wish. v ras, to which ho 
refers, I oan*t remember, but it is of no 
importance. 

Mr* Lobs, — Y ou know well how 
cheerfully I would fulfil any wish of yours. 
But at this moment I am redly not in a posi- 
tion to copy the subjects and the working out 
for which you ask, because I am extremely 
occupied by a mass of work and business, and 
more especially because I believe that, to serve 
your purpose, you must do them for yourself. 

I send herewith the score of a quartett and of 
my new symphony, which pray accept in re- 
membrance of me. Perhaps you may find 
what you want in these ; but if not, you will 
doubtless be able to borrow the scores of my 
other four quartette (all published by Breitkopf 
and H&rtel) at one of your music-shops, or if 
they make any difficulty, I will "tayself speak 
to Breitkopfs. I hope (or fearP), however, 
that you will have had enough, and too much, 
in the two I send. The symphony I should 
have sent you sooner or later, or brought 
myself when passing by you ; for I love it, 
and you know bow important it is to me that 
a musioian like you should be satisfied with a 
piece which I am myself satisfied with. Make ' 
haste and finish your opera, for there is a 
great want of them everywhere. I wish to 
goodness that our circumstances here were 
such as to put us in a position to fix you 
here, without the risk of your ever repenting 
having made a sacrifice for us. I don't , 
give up the hope that this may be somehow 
managed in the course of a year or two, 
though I should prefer it at onoe. But, when- 
ever it be, no one will rejoice more, or 
labour with more pleasure to such an end, 
than 

Yours sincerely and devotedly, 

Felix Mbkdelssokn Rartholdy.’’ 

Since that tune I have pas s ed many a happy 
hour with my much-loved friend. He frequently 
came to Weimar, and would play his newest 
compositions to us and a few other favourites, 
either at my house or that of Montag, our then 
pro fes so r of music. But he never would allow 
any people to be collected on these occasions. 
“We will make same music this evening," 
was his common expression ; “but quite 
between ourselves. We must be able to take 
off cur coats and play in our shirt-sleeves, if 
necessary." One night t came home at tan 
from the rehearsal cl an opera, and was met 
by my wife with an excited face 11 Who do 
you think has been here? Mendelssohn! 
He was kept here on his journey (I fancy 
m route to his ftanek at Frankfhrt), and re- 
grettsd extremely not seeing you* * Whet do 


you think, dear Mrs. Lobe/ mud he; ^ I have 
to wait an hour or two till the mail and 
if you will allow me I am come to stay whjh 
you and play you something.’ Upon .which 
he seated himself at the piano, and few* 
good hours played me the loveliest thin gs 
without ever stopping — as well as extempo- 
rised in divine style." That my wife never 
forgets that evening, and is very proud of the 
recollection, is easy to be believed. On another 
occasion he was at Montag's, and played his 
D minor trio. After this a string quintett of 
mine was tried, in which he played second 
viola very accurately and cleverly. When he 
bad an opportunity of serving me in ether 
ways, he always did his best to be kind or 
useful. As aninstanoe, he spoke very warmly 
of the quintett just mentioned to my noble 
patroness and frequent benefactor, the Grand 
Duchess Maria Paulowna, in oonsequence of 
which I received a handsome present from that 
lady, the result, as she was good enough to pay, 
of the favourable way in which Dr* M<wnl«hMobfi 
had spoken of my artistio endeavours. 

m. — 1846. 

My next and last recollection is ten years 
later still. But few, probably, know that, 
with all his strength, and health, and re- 
markable vigour, — so cheerful, so fortunate 
in all his relations, and so ready to acknow- 
ledge his good fortune, — Mendelssohn was 
often a prey to the fear of death. At the time 
I of the performance of “ St Paul ” at Weimar, 
we were sitting together after one of the re- 
hearsals, in his room at the “Erb-Prins," sad 
in answer to a remark of mine (I myself being 
a martyr to hypochondria), that 1 should mat 
live to enjoy many of his later works, he said, 

“ 0, my dear fellow, you'll long outlive me." 

I was going to make a joke of the idea* when 
he said, with the strongest emphasis, “ I ahsll 
not live to be old." But then, as if regretting 
the words, his countenance lighted up with, a 
peculiarly happy expression, and he began 
again about the reoent rehearsal, and praised 
particularly the readiness and oordiality with 
whiah he was met by all oonoemed. How 
was it possible for me to tell that the man 
! then sitting before me, comparatively, young , 
I and in all the fulness of life, would in a very 
few years, fulfil his own prediction* 

I had been in Leipsig in 1 846, and found Mm 

direction. At this tin^Iha^timphmswsof 
many intellectual and instructive conversa- 
tions with him, one of which I have described 
at length in my “FlisgendsBlititer&rMhsik." 
Only a twelvemonth later — on the 7 th Novem- 
ber, 1847, in his thirty-eighth year— eix*and- 
twenty years after my first encounter with tife 


bri#A sort beautiMboy at Goethe's, 
mftaiefia mu borne to his teat borne in Hie 
Faoliner Kirohe at Berlin. Among the many 
$vbo followed kb bier ttoivumom more 
Ml of sorrow than the miter mho inscribes 
Mae lines to bit memory. 


T.ATTRfl OF LORRAINE. 

Ok certain eatery end thunderous days in 
Hie of July, 1806, was celebrated with 

Met and fireworks, inanimations by night, 
mmI brilliant shows by day, the first centenary 
of the union of the province of Lorraine to 
France. The scene was the city of Nancy, 
i«d splendour Was added to the festival by 
the presence of the Empress Eugenie and the 
Imperial Prince, who lodged in the former 
pflftflfl of King Stanislaus of Poland, the last 
dnke of Lorraine, and witnessed from its bal- 


oarionai rapids with rocks about them. When 
fipinal is passed, the valley becomes narrower 
and prettier, shut in between two spurs of the 
Yosges, until the basin is reached, where Re* 
mirexnant itself lies, and the waters of the 
Moeellote join those of the Moselle, each branch 
of the river from this point to the source 
having the character of a considerable moun- 
tain brook. The town of Remiremont itself 
resembles Freiburg in the Breisgan, minus its 
magnificent cathedral, in its rise and general 
character, and especially in the abundance of 
fountains and runnels permeating the streets, 
which in their main portions are fronted with 
arcades like those of Bern or Bologna, a 
pleasant protection against sun and shower, 
and duly appreciated in the tempestuous sum- 
men of 1866. 

The busy little town derives its euphonious 
name from one Saint Romary. In the circle 


cony the defiling of a long allegorical proces- , 
sum, representing in OTder the historical per- 
sonages of the province, conspicuous among 
whom was the Maid of Orleans, personated by 
a youth of the town bearing in his hand a fac- j 
myilft of her consecrated banner. The romance 
of the mediaeval spectacle was a little marred 
by certain laughable incongruities, which the 
eye might detect ; for instance, the 
asqueboriero of the sixteenth century were 
armed with percussion muskets ; and the portly 
nymphs representing France and Lorraine, 
se e m ed in consequence of the heat to be in some- 
what too melting a mood for perfect dignity. 
The spectacle as a whole was, however, very im- 
posing, and went off with a success peculiarly 
French, the dean and handsome city being 
crowded with well-behaved strangers from all 
the neighbourhood, in such vast numbers that 
in spite of their good behaviour and good 
temper, they were fain to fight for their places 
In the trains, and one party had to wait till 
two at the station, after being in time to 
getaway by ten at night. In bearing patiently 
such inconveniences in the pursuit of pleasure, 
our neighbours of the other side of the Chan- 
nel most undeniably surpass us. It was 
rtf— aa a contrast to pass without let or 
fcgndriiaioe the same station a few days later, 
idiowxag the line which runs parallel to the 
eo ui ee of the Moselle past Epinal to Bemire- 
noixt, on a visit to the lakes which lie in the 
eovmtry between that town and the terminus 
of St Did, which ends another branch of the 
Paris end Strasbourg railway. Between 
Nancy and fipinal the stream cf the Moselle 
Is met winding through fertile meadows in a 
broad valley with low derations on each side ; 
sear Spinal the scenery becomes more pic- 
turesque; there are more trees near the river, 
and M long level reaches am broken by oc- 


of mountains enclosing the town one of conical 
shape is remarked, called Mont Habend, from 
Cattrum ffabendi , a camp erected on its rite 
by the Romans. 

In the seventh century this Holy Mountain 
was the chosen retreat of two anchorites, Am6 
and Romary, who founded there two monas- 
teries, one for women, another for men, and 
were duly canonised after their deaths. In 
wbat relation they lived to each other the 
legend does not say. The monasteries were 
destroyed by the Huns in the tenth century, 
but the Bite of one was repeopled again by 
monks a century later, while the nuns, aban- 
doning the mountain, fixed themselves in the 
valley. The convent of Remiremont was 
governed during its long existence by sixty- 
four abbesses, the last of whom, Louise Ade- 
laide de Bourbon Condfe, died in 1824. It 
was a foundation even more exclusive and 
aristocratic in its character than All Souls’, 
Oxford. The abbesses were generally prin- 
cesses, and royal honours were accorded them. 
When each abbess entered the town for the first 
time, a great holiday wps kept, and the mayor, 
instead of presenting the keys of the city, offered 
bar the wine of the spot in a cup of gold, which 
she just touched with her Ups before she paesed 
within the walls to be enthroned with great 
state in the palatial apartments prepared for 
her. Qne of the number of them religious 
princesses, Catherine de Lorraine, disti ngui s h e d 
herself in 1637 by beating off from the walls 
of Remiremont the great Turenne, who was 
endeavouring to take the town from the Duke 
of Lorraine. 

The town is now frmons chiefly for the pro- 
duction of some excellent osket with the quaint 
name of ° quick*” probably only a corruption 
of the German Kfichlebu 

T»th« goMte«t the batfe* oi PtoiuM I — . 





lakes of lobbaot. 


^ t ^Va region which lies between Eemiremont 
and Bt. Dife to better known than to the general 
vorld, as it lie* out of the way of tourists* 
thorougbfores; but though it cannot quite 
compete in beauty with the English or Scotch 
lakes, or KUlarney, it is well worth a visit to 
those who are not obliged to go a great distance 
to see it. Instead of going due east to the 
source of the Moselle and the pass over the 
main eWn of the Vosges which leads to Wes- 
serling, and thence by rail to Basel, the road 
to Gterardmer turns to the left along a valley 
parallel to the line of the mountains, and 
flanked by lower hiB»,.|«J§eU-wooded, on its 
other side. The foregrounds have the usual 
broken and diversified character of a granitio 
country, ^ the height'of the hills is sufficient 
to make the distant views in many parts 
highly pleasing. There is enough picturesque 
incident to beguile very pleasantly the eighteen 
miles or so which the diligence traverses to 
Gterardmor. The name, denvod from Gterard, 
a duke of Lorraine, has been given to a fine 
oblong sheet of dear water, about two miles 
long, and half a mile broad, bounded for the 
greater part of its circumference by long slopes 
covered with meadows and white cottages at 
intervals, but on tho east by a pine-forest 
and rooks, which give a more savage aspect to 
its further banks. From the Swias villas 
built on its banks, the numerous pleasure- 
boats, and the general lively aspect, it brings 
to mmd the Lako of Zurich in miniature. At 
its farther end is an immensely long village, 
also called Gerardmor, the most distinguishing 
mark of which is an enormous wych-elm of 
unknown antiquity, standing in tho market- 
place. 

In the summer, Gterardmer is full of 
visitors, who are well-entertained at the Hdtel 
de la Poste and the H6tol dea Vosges at a 
moderate rate. The latter of these is con- 
ducted by an indefatigable little landlady, who 
is full of civilities, assisted by a good-natured 
gigantic husband, who seems to superintend the 
kitchen department, and generally was seen 
during our visit lounging somewhere about the 
entrance, conspicuous in white trousers and a 
shirt of violet flannel, trimmed With scarlet, 
the wide road beyond G&rardmer, branches to 
the right and left. The left branch leads into 
a vailed choked with a primeval pine-forest, 
in the depths of which roars the torrent of the 
Vologda. The trees are of immense size, and 
completely olad with pendants of moss and 
lichen, telling of a considerable elevation of 
site, and of such weird and grand farms as to 
make one wish that the art of forest culture, 
which fslls the trees at * premature age, had 
never been introduced. In one spot, hot far 
from the so-called “ Basse dee Oiirs,” or Bear 


Bottom, where the huge t|gh 

have fallen from the crest of a mounfoinbmitr 4 j 
been huddled together, a natural iee-houeaJuis 1 
been formed in the interstices, called ''la 
glaatere,” and the fact of our finding no ice 
it was accounted for by the summer not having 
been sufficiently bot to produce the ndoessary 
amount of evaporation. The road to the right 
passes over the torrent, by a bridge, and then 
divides again, its right branch leading over 
the mountains into the valley of Munster in 
Alsace, and ite left to St. Di§. On tho road 
to St. Di£ two pines are seen which have 
grown together like Siamese twins. 

Near the bridge is a cascade of magylsy 
beauty, which, from a peculiarity it possesses 
in changing ite entire aspect as the spectates 
changes his ground, is called the Cathode dee 
Flee. Not for from this cascade is a large 
slab of granite, and a fountain where Charle-- 
magne is said to have dined when he passed 
out of Alsace over the Yosges into Lorraine, ; 
at a time when all the country was wild forest, j 
A rough bridle-road to the right leaves the 
main road to the Schlucht pass, and the valley 
of Mdnster, and making for a gap in the hill, 
soon discloses the beautiful piece of water 
called Longemer, or “ the Long Lake/* the 
Ullawater, as Gfcrardmer is the Windermere 
of Lorraine. It runs in a long trough between 
beautifully wooded steeps for about two miles, 
with a slightly serpentine direction, prettily 
broken by spits of grassy land with a few low 
trees upon them. At tho upper end is seen, 
above woody heights, the bald summit of the 
Honeok (Hoheneck, “ the high oorner ”) an 
eminence about 4000 feet high* At the lower 
end, shaded by lofty trees, is a little chapel on 
a tongue of land, dedicated to St. Bartholomew 
by an anchorite named Bilon, and near it a 
solitary villa belonging to a medical gentleman 
of the neighbourhood, who Bpends his summer 
holidays in this Arcadian seclusion, boating 
and fishing in the lake and the dear stream 
that runs out of it. By a path to the right, 
following the sinuosities of the lake, a rocky 
barrier is reached, down whose face tumbles, 
among rocks and trees, a lovely waterfall; end 
when this, is passed, another lake is disclosed, 
a round low-lying basin, among dense woods 
and frowning escarpments, one of them cabled 
the Book of the Devil, which bears the ramps 
of Betouxnemer, or « the lake of return.** A 
solitary dwelling hacked by fine beeches and 
other trees, stands on the brink, the oottnge of 
the forester, where the wanderer to this end of 
the world finds hospitable entertainment, But 
notwithstanding the impassable lpo£ of the 
soenery round, a aigzag patii through thwtre^s 
climbs the height behind ify house, and joins 
the road which leads to delaSohlraht, 
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dopes about if tauter, wbi ch are variegated 
wxfli sere* of toabjng linen, the product of 
the wssviug industry which pervades the whole , 
country. On itself ia a spackmachMet 

or hotel, with excellent acoommodation and 
abundant fare, to which appetites w h etted by 
the bracing mountain air are tnoKned to do 
fiUI justice. From this point, by walking up 
a long dope in a southerly directum, the top 
of the Heneck i* reached, graaed over by herd* 
of ovttetkphg with Alpine belle, and eom- 
OMdh| l^NteMus view over the valley of 
the Bbftd# ** distant Black Forest, with 
in the foregro un d on 
thoiidoof Aleaee. Inatead of returning hath 
tide point dated to Gfeardmer, I walked 
tmmdk a ftapst of apparently bleated hom- 
VRIp, at grisly aa the trees in Gustave Dart’s 
drawing*, into a long tall*?, wmk led in 
comae of time to a busy plane called la Bream, 
mi tbeuee, turning to the tight *vtr a v 
ioimtd y mm hack to Gdrtrgmcc. 

a a* waqr of a^iitoeUot.; a* im a. 


Corbeanx, so-called from an overhanging attff 
frequented by raTans ; thaLacdaT.iapanh, rf* 
in fiah, divided by a ridge from LongMjw. 
and the Lea da Itarobet, on the flank of » i 
mountain not <kr from Bieeee. The eo-cajled' 
White, Black, and Green Lakee hstohging to 
Alsaos, are aitoated further to tha north on 
that aide of the Voegee chain which looks to- 
wards the Shine. On one of toe mounds of 
tha Honeok mountain there is an abundant 
and perennial spring, eaOsd la Yootaina da to 
Daehease, which perhapa poaas a aaa a higher 
claim to he tha eonroa of the lfloaeOh than (to 
more trifling stream whi* da aaa nds by Bna- 
■ang, though the latte/ pewritts eentaflraiftSn 
in a more direct lint, fhe Wos. of rftoto, 
whether email or great, eragjmazaBy oontrd- 
vertible. gome consider the Inn, which risetto 
the Griaons, aa haring mow claim to Sf* 
real Danube than th* river which » i/m at 
Donanaachlngan, and h #paa n tha rival claim* 
of the Victoria Nyafceadf Speke aadtheAIMti 
Nyanaa of Bator, tha real head iff ^mighty 
Nflua toatarif atm remains an open ritomoft 
for gwgn tftot*. G. OantSM mxSSpr* 
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HEVEfi COURT. 

BY R. ARTHUR ARNOLD, AUTHOR OF “ RALPH/' Ac. 



GHAPTEB XXV. AP CADES AMBO. 

R. SNODGERS 
was often ral- 
lied by his City 
friends upon 
having made a 
good thing out 
of the Iron 
Working Com- 
pany (Limited), 
which he al- 
ways appeared 
to regard as a 
testimony to his professional skill, 
though he usually made reference to 
some tightness in the money market 
as having been the sole cause of 
its suspension. Keenly following 
the process of winding up he had 
been brought in contact with Mr. 
Gribble. in his capacity of solicitor to the run- 
away Mr. Batt. 

In the roundabout way he knew so well j 
how to employ, Mr. Snodgere no sooner found | 
himself alone with Mr. Gribble, than be j 
began to question him as to the reason for 
hie sodden flight from Edward Frankland and 
himself on the day of their first meeting with 
Mr. Batt at the works. 

Nothing loth to tell a story so muoh to his 
credit as an attorney, Mr. Gribble had given 
to the fi n ancial agent a brief outline of the 
proceedings by means of which he had sue- 
Deeded in disposse ssin g Eduard of hie estate* 
and placing Will them in his eteed. 

Mr. Snodgere had ap p e ar e d strangely, 
topi? tetonataA «*d hoAwwtontl, triad* bat 
writoat w w i to mw) bit oomma fiat. 
Oribbto. The ottonwr at wooer pmM 
thi* thui, rappanoff tfcto Saadgns b ad iome 
yranoat knawtodgaof thefnmklmd family, 
«d tototoMiMjtot w bwtft to tw^et the 
0m, mfliiaMd te into further detail 
ttdmfrudsmaxiiliifiid the mean in a of hie 
tjttqtoiwM. Bat the to t atiri tftnt *p- 
pttwi It htm btttd aaorigr «U that be withal 
to kata, tad left Mr. QrihU* writhiag with 
tB^fatoaeni Ah to Mt ., while be hiiurif «Jy 
totibed aether snotp bu sy t han when ho en^ 
total the lt wyt t’ e tSttt ia ftwt eagr eat 
tofat katw VtoT a«U wmld bmv. 

cnxMjaiDd Ahat ba had oedy jute andartohas the 
pmmotton of another limitedoompaay, 


and had every prospect of floating it sue* 
oesafrilly. 

But Mr. Snodgers did not appear to regard 
this misunderstanding aa any bar to their fur* 
ther acquaintance, for a few days after he bad 
received this information he was again at Mr. 
Gribble’* office in Chancery Lane. 

Gribble was talking to hi# clerk aa Snodgers 
entered, bo they walked together into the pri- 
vate room. 

Snodgers was the first to speak. 

Gribble had thrown himself into hie chair 
and regarded Snodgers with almost cynical 
smile of palpable unbelief. It was a very 
ugly smile indeed, and expressed most plainly, 

41 1 shall not believe a Word you say v unless 
I see its motive in your own self-interest.” 

But Mr. Snodgers plumed himself upon 
going 44 straight *to the point," and to it h* 
went. 

4< I’ve been thinking about tins attar of 
Frankland V’ he said ; 44 it seems to me to be 
a very ugly buam o a a--0 ' -v ery — ugly— buai- 
neea indeed." 

Mr. Gribble, translating this into Isagnjl 
of a precisely opposite meaning, c ong r at ulated 
himself that he and not Shadgerts had the 
handling of the aflkir. Betides, he hid mad# 
a thousand pounds out of it with very little 
trouble. 

44 I’ve been to the front and examined fre 
registry,’’ continued Snodgers in a driibtmdto 
end dogged voice. 

44 Tim deuce you have t — what chuvoh F " 
The smile was transferred from the lawyer. ID 
the agent, ter Gribble had dropped hie guard. 

“Why, the church you directed me to; 
where John Frankland sad Amy — let a# 
see," aad Snodgers leered at Gribble. “was 
it Amy P— ye#, rimy Campbell,— were mean 
rie&i" 

The ritot had told, end the la w yer ftorfasi 

“ I directed you to no church.” 

“Weft* you said the certificate was fcu&d 
at some church in the west of Load on* atet 
that was near enough Jar me." 

Gribble looked dismayed. Ha mm t^rihic 
msptoteu of hte visiter erne. w^-fsagdsd. , 
He was m longer oertom rifrari themuaw 

* . 

" You didn't ohm, Vrrgjr itin-ht rtiili 
with fll-MaalMd botdn^fVtoB «rth*K K 


*. M 






m m mm a wool 


44 Yea I did — I did indeed, and to aUk you 
to tell me * little mm* I think I know 
something of these people. Could yon tell 
me where the property Uea ? ” 

44 Why should IP” 

Snodgers shrugged his shoulders with im- 
nerturbable aelf -poeaenkm - 
P ^W«U, I don'ttawi^k* Mid: « it might 
mate bminan." 

" Might moke misohief, perhaps P ” 

“That’s whet lawyers live by, I think, 
he 1 he 1 he ! ” laughed Snodgers. 11 It 
ooulda’t hurt us, oonld it P” 

“ How do I know what game yon are up 
to P” replied Gribble, his eyes failing befbre 
Hie malicious smile with which the agent shot 
the words 44 could it ” at him. 

44 Well then. Til tell you,” said Snodgers, 
abating himself more at ease, and fixing his 
thumbs in the armholes of his waistcoat, a 
posture intended to represent frankness and 
eandour. 44 I think I'm in a position to prove 
that that register has been fraudulently tam- 
pered with. Why, that doesn’t spoil your 
gams, does it P ” hi continued, with a taunt- 
ing smile, seeing the expression of GribUe’s 
face change suddenly. 

“ Well, you see, it might upset my client,” 
•aid the lawyer, hesitatingly. 

M Never mind about him ; 1st me finish my 
story first To out a long story short, I was 
present at that wedding, Mr. Gribble, and I 
waa under the i mpr ession that my name was 
in the registry, end now I want your help to 
find out who made that little alteration in it” 
“‘What alteration P” Gribble’s face was 
pale sad his voice impatient 

“ Oh! you don’t know — I forgot. Well, you 
see, it wasn’t Amy Campbell that was married ; 
it was Ann Campbell, and somebody, for their 
own reasons, doubtless, has turned the seoond 
4 n * into a 4 y.’ Now do you see what Pm 


But Snodgers knew his man, and was not 
afraid of hrave words* 

41 Well, you ought to know; for your head 
did it, Mr. Gribble, as sure as mine is on your 
table.” 

“You dare to repeat that statement before 
my clerk,” blustered the lawyer, laying his 
hand on his oall-belL 

41 Bing away,” said Snodgers, defiantly. 
44 Yon bow we shall have your client in the 
witness-box, and it might oome out that you 
got something oomfortaMe out of the sffeir. 
Perhaps you did*** 

Mr. Gribble did not ring. Probably he 
thought that Mr. Snodgers would hot hesitate 
to repeat the sftrroaatvm before hie clerk, and 
he had scarcely a proper confidence in the 
result of an action for defamation. 

He rubbed his foes with hie large, bony 
band, unocmackmaly imitating the action of a 
oat. He felt that Snodgers had him in a 
corner, and that the agent knew it ** 

41 1 hope I'm too good a lawyer to like 
quarrelling on my own account,” he said, 
with a poor attempt to be ftinny ; 44 can’t we 
play together, Mr. Snodgers P ” 

But a wheedling tone was thrown away 
upon the financial agent, who grew bolder 
with his s u ooaas. 

44 Why should we, man alive, whan Pro 
got all the trumps P why, what .can you do?” 
He seemed to be jeering the attorney. 44 Your 
hands are tied ; you <wn’t go to either party 
to make your terms— you know you can’t — 
even supposing you did know sll the history 
of this certificate.” 

44 Than what are yon here for ? ” whined 
Gribble. 

44 Here ! me hare ! well, Tm here to ask 
you to tell me all about this p r op erty — where 
it is, whet’s ite worth, and eo forth; and if you 
won’t tell me in a plain, pleasant way, then Pm 


driving at?” 

44 No, I’U be hanged if I do,” replied 
Gribble, obstinately ; but though his fooe waa 
pale and hie eyes full of covert, malignant 
anger, he wae in thought busily connecting 
these diaoiestties with their chain of cirouxn- 
stanoea, and working out problems in which 
hbsrif-interest was the point to be gained* 

44 1 can’t give you my eyas,” said Snodgers, 
laughing quietly, “but I’M tell you what you 
axe thinking about* You axe thinking how 
my knowledge of this will affect your client's 
hold upon his estate, and how I shall proceed 
fo carry my knowledge to the beet market; 


for, you see, there is a choice of markets ; and 
tMuyoc 


you’re thinking that you know one thing 
tbit I don’t, and tint is, who made tibiae little 


"Itfealie.” 


hereto tell you about that little abp of your pen 
in that register no, no, it’s no use your saying 
you didn’t do it-— and to eee than if yon will 
give me the information I want, on the under- 
steading that when I’ve blown up the whole 
oonosra I don't say anything about your 


making 4 An n * into 4 Amy*’” 

as writ not friendly, Mr. 


44 We might just as 
Snodgers; but if you won't* it tint my fcnH. 
You must take your sautes, and latino* Am 
to your story about the register, you know 
very wall that neither you nor anybody alee 


prove what you aw" 

44 Than, good mofmng, Mr. Gribble,” i 
Snodgaie, resuming hfo bat. 44 1 shan’t trouble 
you any move.** And the agent walked out 
of the dfiae, leaving the lawyer tn a elute 
of uU whkk he had efoaur sensed thtik 

l 






HBVEK COURT. 


OHAFTEB XXVI* LOTS VERSUS DITTY. 

Oiujduadly the people around Hover Court 
ceased, to marvel at Clara’s elevation. She 
drove about among them, quite the lady para- 
mount of the district, always commanding 
and obtaining submission and respect. She 
had induoed her aunt to remove her family 
name from its prominent connection with the 
White Horse, and herself into a cottage where 
the stout hostess pined for the duties that 
were no longer hers. But, for all this, there 
were whispers in plenty that all did not go 
well up at the Court, and terrible stories were 
in circulation as to Will's cruelty and Clara’s 
extravagance. They were, however, all false; 
for Will was not cruel, in the sense these good 
villagers supposed, nor was Clara extravagant. 

But her marriage had been followed by deep 
disappointment. She had never loved Will, and 
when she made the discovery that his drunken 
habits were inveterate, and that all the oppor- 
tunities belonging to wealth had improved him 
in nothing but outward appearance, it was 
not then she experienced this bitterness. Her 
nature was such that the sensual enjoy- 
ments which wealth affords soon became neces- 
saries of lifo accepted without pleasure. So 
that when Clara asked herself, as she often did, 
in a passionate way, what she had gained by her 
marriage, she put out of consideration all 
those physical comforts, which in her maiden 
days would have seemed so very attractive. 

Ambition and revenge. These had been 
her influencing motives, so she thought, and 
how had the first been rewarded ? She saw 
and smarted under the reception they met 
with from persons of their own rank in the 
neighbourhood. They retained soquaintanoes, 
but there was no intimacy, nothing like 
friendship, between Haver Court and the best 
houses around. Many noticed Will as a good 
sportsman; but his hand, they said among 
themselves, win getting shaky, and his seat 
across country was not what it was. He 
was treated with no r es p e ct ; and when it was 
rumoured that the sale at Thistlewood was 
ft»oed by Will, he was "cut” by a good many 
people. It had fared ill with dam’s ambi- 
tion. 

And has revenge te e me d ungratified. To 
flit in the seat that would have been occupied 
by Edward’* wife ; to rule where he had been 
dispossessed, ^ seemed to her a prospect 
promising unspeakable delight. But for such 
as Clam to enjoy revenge, the stroke must be 
seen to fell; the writings of the victim must 
be witne sse d. Ac it was rim felt that Edward's 
aversion fifths* would he changed to esntsmpt 
by J r marriage, Her nature, passionate and 
mmmk alfewedimy jawtongedeffort end 


now she would have given sll her wealth and ' 
humbled all her pride far one loving loek 
from this man. 

She had felt disgusted when she hea^d whfld 
•had taken place at Thistlewood through the 
agency of Gribble working upon and wftfe 
her husband. She had indeed some sense of 
lazy satisfaction at the thought of Lucy's fell 
in worldly position ; but she feared it would 
only result in bringing Lucy and Edward 
nearer together, and this thought made her 
wretched. 

So she lived — joyless, aimless, hopeless; 
without appetite for the smaller and more in- 
nocent delights which surrounded her, and 
without nerve and energy enough to surround 
herself with the more toilsome, and perhaps 
less innooent enjoyments her wealth, end 
position, and beauty might have enabled her 
to command. 

The most constant visitors at Hover Court 
were Major Brabuson and Mr. Bington. The 
Major was a well-preserved man of about fiye- 
and-forty, who found attendance upon (wa 
and quarters at Hover much more to his mind 
than his post of duty in Hertford. A wfl Mr, 
Bington, who was “ a noted sharp man 99 at 
horse-dealing and shooting-matches, found his 
reward in following Will, sharing his drink- 
ing bouts, and in buying and selling for him. 
There was no jealousy between these gentto- 
man : each kept to his own department. If 
the Major were trotting beside Clam's pony- 
carriage, Mr. Bington would perhaps be equally 
well occupied in trying a home for Will. 

The Major affected gallantry; and, as a 
matter of duty to himself had made love to 
Clara in a quite improper manner. But she had 
rendered it at onoe wholly impossible for the 
Major, if he had wished, to renew the subject* 
by receiving his advanoea with laughter, and 
a thinly disguised contempt, which only just 
permitted Major Brabason’s not very nice 
sense of honour to accept her evident unwil- 
lingness to dismies so useful ea attendant. 

The usual party of four were seated at 
luncheon, when Bington, who had known 
Hover in the days of Will's father, said,— 

“ Tour brother Edward has come down to 
live at Moss Farm, Fraokland.” 

Will didn't observe the eager look of ritea- 
turn, so unoommon with her now, which data 
turned on the speaker ; but the Major did. 

" You don't say so,” was Will's reply. 

“I do, though: I sew him walking about 
in the garden,— you know it is rinse to the 
road,— end dsuoed & he looked.** M > 

“ He wishes I was dense! ill, % ley,* sunt* 
tored Will; whik Clam’s fees glowed wS. 
•bame and suddenly revived tomtom. 

:fte Major hasardedtUegira 


to** a ««* 


mmfr to make a man look “ftmtiah IB" to 
IgtS mh * p roper t y as Herw Court Then he 
saw that his remark was not well received by 
Clara* though she was listening to a conversa- 
tion between her husband and Bington as to* 
the value of the Moss Farm, and Edward’s 
obstinacy in raftering to part with it. 

She listened to their talk about 44 Simpkins’ 
Sum,” and 4 ‘ the Thistlewood fields,” and 
" Bingwoll Common,” until she was possessed 
of a wary accurate notion where Edward's 
retreat lay. 

She resolved to drive in that direction the 
same afternoon, not to call upon Edward, but 
fro m an irresistible impulse to ess the place 
in which ho had made his home. 

derm relieved herself of the attendance of 
the Major by giving him a commission to 
Oxeeute in Hertford, which she pretended was , 
qf great importance and eonfidenoe. j 

Will had no idea himself of calling upon ' 
Edward, nor did he suppose that Clara would 
ease to do so. He could understand her 
prefere n ce for Edward in the old days; but 
now such a preference would have seemed to 
ldm aboard end impoesible. 

Clara whipped her ponies along towards the 
Moss Farm, which lay at no great distance 
ftum the Bingwell station. Her servant, ac- 
customed to her leisurely drives, noticed the 
different progr ess of to-day ; and putting this 
and that and all that he had heard together , 
in his mind, he set it down for oertain that i 
his mistr ess was on her way to Moss Farm ' 
to see "Mr. Edward," the news of whose arrival 
already reached the servants' hall. 

She drove on, thinking of the days when 
she had loved him hopelessly, half wishing i 
that they and her liberty to love him were t 
hem again. 41 Yet to bo again poor and de- 
pendent ! Ho ; better as it is.” 

As she approached the hones which she had 
been tdftd was Moss Farm, Clara felt she must 
abandon her intention not to see Edward. 
She w aver ed miserably between seeing him 
end not seeing him. Which would be the 
Mater trial ? She hardly knew, la her 
Ssart she loved him, now that he was ill and 
ruined, more then ever. Her falsity to her 
marriage vows sat lightly on her conscience, 
fat do had made them but formally . She 
might— might she not P— as tbs brother of 
her h^hmad, lata him? but then not as she 
loved trim— not ee she loved him, hating her 
husband fer the bar his re la t io ns hip had 
raised between them, yet accepting end 
Ming the absolute neoesrity to her of the 
riches he had eoaferrad upon her. 

Brit to see Edward would Involve hash 
ri)£ sot fefesssmsnh Sfaa felt that hs would 
tovw the rife story of Witt’s gross oondaet 


towards Luoy at Droptou ; and he would soom 
her for having offered him her love sad then 
having sold herself to this man. 

Wistfully rim scanned the house, which 
Was one of those smell ferak-bousee having 
throe windows on the first floor, and two, with 
a door, beneath, standing some little distance 
from tiis road, with a garden lying between, 
well stocked with wallflowers sad such good 


old-feshioned plants. 


Around the doorway and high among the 
upper windows, there flourished a rose, inter- 
twined with a creeper ; end at the aide of the 
house stretched a long garden, whore she 
supposed Bington had seen Edward walking. 

He was not there now ; but if he saw the 
ponies or herself, or beard that she had 
passed the house, would he not think it 
unkind, and perhaps impibper in her not to 
have called? Yet it required an effort to 
drive up to the little gate with the intention 
of going into the house. 

However, Clara did this. Her eyes were 
fixed on the ground as she stepped from the 
carriage; and gracefully taking her ample 
skirts m her hand, she opened the gate and 
walked up the narrow pavement to the door, 
her heart fluttering with emotions she could 
not have described. 

She saw that Edward had made an effort to 
rise from a conch to receive her. How ill he 
looked ! This was her first thought. The 
same handsome features; the same truthful, 
open eyes, the hair she thought so beautiful 
in its unstudied waves ; but his faoe so thin, 
and with such a weary, yet feverish and 
anxious look. But she could not fell to sss 
that there was a really glad expression of 
welcome as he held out his hand, leaning with 
the other on the back of a chair. 

14 So glad to see you, Clara. How’s Witt ? 
So kind of yon to corns and see ms. I’ws been 
walking in tbs garden, and it tires ms so.” 
He sank bask on the eoueh, exhausted by the 
effort he bad mads. 

Hs could only point to a chair; end she, 
blushing and oonfcasd, stammsred weeds of 
s y mpa thy. 

44 la Will quits wettf” Edward repeated. 

14 Yes, hs is quit# well. Ws only heard of 
your being here, this morning.” 

44 1 cams to get strong; end then I intend 
to go to work at lew in earnest, end I heps 
with success. You like Hover, I’m suss? 
A dear old place, tort it?” 

44 Yes,” she ass ented m ech an i c ally, telling 
tbs sad tale of her matrimonial disappointment 
by a cingls word. 

She hod ex pec ted Edward would to re* 
proeohfttl, or indignant, or contemptuous; tod 
l in place of that, hs spoke seif tljrrriatto^ 





wtirm 


ship were a thing of course; and as though 
nothing unusual had Pm occurred between 


*' Osn yoM have everything yon went at 
ibis little place P ” 

44 Oh! yes ; especially if you will come and 
wee me sometimes ; and tell Will 1 hope to see 
ihim. We oan be good friends now, 1 think/* 
And he smiled at her meaning, as she 
thought, that there oould be no jealousy now 
between them on her account. 

But all this forgiveness and forgetfulness 
on Edward’s part did not make her happier. 
She loved hid now as she had hated him 
when he left Bingwelk Her happiness would 
have been to have nursed him ; to have tended 
his every wish with the most loving care. 
She had no inclination for the proper rd/e of 
sister-in-law, n<$r any anxiety to bring the 
brothers together. She would have been 
happier if his manner towards her had been 
less frank and free ; if he had seemed more 
embarrassed with memories of the past, as she 
was. Then she would not have been haunted 
with the miserable thought* that he despised 
her. 

“ Have you had more trouble in London, 
tell me P ” she asked. 

“ Well, I have been ill and have lost all 
my money, Clara ; but I had more joy in one 
minute than all the trouble.” 

The almost merry look in his eysa stung 
her with fear of what was to come. 

41 1 am engaged/’ he continued, 44 to Lucy 
Dunman. I am not going to inflict lovers' 
talk upon you ; ” he could not but mark her 
want of sympathy with his joy ; 44 but I may 
talk to you about it, Clara, for we are 
brother and sister now ; and I tell you, that 
when that dearest girl put her hand in mine 
and promised me her love, I felt all my cares 
and troubles foil from ms, and nothing but 
happiness and hops have encircled me ever 


Clara bit her lip, looking downward upon 
the narrow space ef carpet that divided them, 
in conscious confusion. She could not utter 
the false words of congratulation that would 
have been seemly and proper, AU the devils 
in ker nature west si war within her now. 
Th4t he should treat her with the brotherly 
kindness he bad shown was an affront ; but 
theft he should calmly tell her of his love for 
Lucy, and expect her to rejoice with him in 
bis engagement eras too much. 

u You Would scarcely bslievs in my good 
wishes, Ifr* FrankUad/’ she mid, hardly 
knowing what she said. 

14 Why not darn? But you most call me 
Edward, now/' 

*1 Then Cod forgive see, Edward, for I can- 


OOXTBT. 4H8 

not forget the past. 1 * She met hit shtwafl^ 
and sorrowing look with one which hohevet 1 
forgot and oould not then go UlteMf 

words passed between them. He attended 
bar to the door, unable to walk farther ; and 
when it closed upon her, her heart was ragtag 
with hu mili at io n and jealousy. 

CHATTED. XXVTI. IN AMBU80ADB. 

Edward was a good deal dismayed end 
annoyed by Clara's unhappy reference to the 
past, and the more so because it barred any 
further intercourse between them. In the 
loneliness of his new home he had felt so glad 
at seeing her, and hopeful of her being the 
means of reconciling Will end himself; for 
though he never supposed there oould be much 
love between his brother and himself, yet it 
would be better for many reasons that at 
least they should be on speaking terms again. 

But he could make no advances now. 

Day by day, under the combined influence 
of pure air and the equally pure and loving 
letters that he read again and again, with ever- 
increasing delight, Edward gained strength, 
and felt that soon he should be Able to walk 
over to the cottage where Lucy lived with 
her father and mother. 

He was mttmg at the open window, musing 
hopefully upon a happy future, when ha heard 
someone dose the gate, and saw Mr. Saodgecs 
smiling and bowing before him with an air 
of the most ineffable good nature. * 

44 (Had indeed, sir, to see you looking ep 
much better. Just ran down to see y ou-— 
found your address at your lodgings— cense* 
thing to our mutual advantage, I hope.” 

After his journey, of course Edward was 
obliged to open his door to Mr. Snodgere end 
offer him a seat ; though he performed these 
civilities with a very bad grace. 

44 Well, thank you, I will take a crust of bread 
and che es e ; and we may as well to business at 
onoe/’ continued the financial agent ; send he 
proceeded to lay before the unwilling eyes ef 
Edward a voluminous statement of the aooounte 
of the Iron Working Company (Limited), 
proving, as it appeared entirely to his twwv 
•atisfootaon, that the sum of one jhpnpl 
pounds paly was required to produce a much * 
more favourable realisation of assets, 4 4 such ns 
could certainly insure the return of ft, large 
portion, if net the whole, of your principe},*!*” 
and he unfolded to Edward hew that, v rrifltfl 
heard of his retirement hare to ft jnegartyof 
his own, ithad occurred to him— Ifiu Snodgw 
— ‘ 14 that perhaps you might, sir, JO* to mart- 
gage this property with ft vto* to oktpMng 
this great advantage in the wtodtag*up ef 
Company.” ** * 

This proposal, delivered to Mb, foredgpw* 


*& vi me. 
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smoothest accents, put Edward into a pa ssion, 
and he burled “impoator” and “rogue” and 
‘‘knave” at fka agent, who saemnd not 
altogether surprised or greatly moved by the 
eaqpMtti. Perhaps he had had many each 
oaeee to deal with befom. 

“Look here,” aadaimod Edward, pointing 
through the window, at the diatant dumps of 
alma, which were the glory of Hover Court 
park, and at the front of the house just 
visible from where they stood, 44 it is not a 
year I waa master of that plaoe and 
oWner of oil the load between here and there. 
Well, I loat that, or, I should say, I gave it up 

to m y b rother. Of the little fortune left me 

in that wreck, you have robbed me of the 
greater part; but you oannot be satisfied while 
any remains. Get out of my house. You are 
no better than a common thief.” 

Mr. Snodgers made a hurried movement of 
retreat; but in bis haste fell over a (hair and 
Set ftp a cry for “ Help,” thinking perhaps in 
Ida fright that Edward had struck him. The 
bailiff and his wife ran into the room, but were 
only in tune to eee that Edward wae very 
angry, and that Snodgers had already gained 
the garden gate. 

The financial agent slackened his pace when 
he eaw that he was not followed, and now he 
had Tcnhfid an eminence from which he oould 
get a dollar view of Hover Court. 

“A young fool,” her muttered, wiping his 
free and the lining of hie hat with his pocket- 
handkerchief. “ I wasn't sure I should he so 
lucky as to drop right on to the property. I 
can forgive his hasty tongue, fbr it told me all 
that I wanted to know.” 

Mr. Snodgers made his way back to the 
station, and there took 41 the fly,” directing 
the driver to take ham to Hover Court. 

The agent had much to think of during hie 
drive. Still, from time to time he looked 
about him upon the splendid woods, rich 
meadows, and wcU-ffcnned lands, fbr Which 
frm estate was fhmous. 44 Fine property,” he 
arid, M very fine estate” 

When 44 tike fly ” reached the door of Hew 
Court, the driver told him 44 that he coO'nt 
Wdce jdm bask, as he’d another job in that 
neighbourhood aa wee waitin' a’rnady,” ao Mr. 
SuMms* thinking himself very fortunate 
X^se^tmpUed that Mr. Frmnkland 
was at home, paid the driver and sent his 
out* in, saying, “Thai Mr. FwaUand 
wouldn't know his name, but that he wirised 


mxxratee after he had been doaeted with WSH 
Clara waa summoned by her hatband, and 
the oon&rtinoe continued. 

Nearly three hours elapsed before Mr. 
Snodgers left Hover Court. He bad taken 
luncheon with Will and Clara, she being par- 
ticularly gracious to him; and when he rose 
to leave, she apologised very much for being 
unable to offer him a carriage, as all their 
homes that were not out, were ill ; ” but aha 
herself aooompanied him to the door, and, 
standing on the steps, pointed out with the 
kindliest care a footway by which he might 
get to the station in about fourtnilee. 44 Make 
first for that great tree,” she said, 44 then 
through the woods fbr about a mile, and the 
rest of the way is very dear.” 

Mr. Snodgers lifted his hat, and Clara 
bowed and smiled aa he walkhd off. Will had 
eat sullenly silent during luncheon, scarcely 
speaking a word. 

Mr. Snodgers wae a good walker, ana had 
plenty of time before him. But hie mind wae 
too foil of ell that had pas s e d during the last 
three hours to enable him to look about him 
with much interest The deer skipped out of 
hie path, and onoe a hare startled him by 
leaving its 44 form ” within a yard of his foot- 
step. Soenery, however, was not much in 
Mr. Snodgers' line. At last he reached the 
great tree, a wide-spreading oak, which Clam 
had pointed out to him, and then he saw a 
narrow pathway, leading through the dense 
wood. It scarcely appeared to him to be in 
the line of his march, and he thought it led so 
much in another direction that it oould hardly 
be the nearest approach to the station ; but there 
appeared to be no other, and, be reflected, 44 Of 
course Mrs. Frankland knew the path, probably 
it waa a winding one,” so he plunged Into the 
wood without any farther consideration. 

The green boughs of the tall underwood 
met over the path, shutting out completely, 
at some points, the bright blue sky. Babbits 
ran here and them, showing their white tails 
to him aa thsy disappeared a mo n g the tall 
brake. The woodland path wound to rigfctaad 
to Wt, till the financial agent was quite puastod 
with it* windings, and butte his implioitfoitii 
in Clara’s directions would ham thought himself 
in a mam. At length the wood grew so dense 
and dark, so iU s nt moospt forth# me lan b hoiy 
notes of the Midi, He meet noisy inh ab i ta nt *-- 
that Mr. Snodgars began to feel, in a manner 
cartons and ine^keht* to himself, oppresse d 


to m. Ua upon to* imported pint* w* 
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iitood the picturesque imm of an immense tree. 
He oouM see g Viet holes in its trank, and 
clefts which time had made. Yet a little lift 
lingered, .and still it could pat forth green 
leaves on (he few branches which survived 
of all its greatness. But Mr. Snodgers was 
not speculating upon the hoary grandeur of 
this old king of the wood; he might have 
been thinking of the many generations upon 
whom it had looked down, all dead and gone, 
or moralising upon the destiny of all life upon 
the earth, seeing that this existence of perhaps 
a thousand yean wag at length yielding to 
the inexorable law. He looked forward to the 
old tree as a possible turning point ; the path 
had begun at a big tree, and he thought it 
might well end at this one ; At all events, if not 
out of the wood, yet Snodgers hoped when he 
had passed this «he should see his way more 
olearly, — his way to the station, to London, 
back again to those dusky chambers of his in 
Norfolk Street, where he lived and schemed to 
make the competence which not all his cun- 
ning had seemed till now to bring within his 
reach. 

He was congratulating himself upon the 
near fulfilment of his hopes, for he saw, 
as he approached the old tree, that just beyond 
it the path opened upon a broader one, when 
ho heard somebody, or something move 
quickly from behind the trunk of the old tree ; 
but before be knew who or what it was, (here 
followed a loud noise at the side of his face, 
with a flashing, stunning fire-stroke, and then 
he fell dead with a pistol-bullet in bis brain. 

The ferns among which his head had feilea 
were splashed with Mood, and the warm 
stream still trickled from his death-wound, 
when a tall man stood over him, moving away 
the blood-stained ferns to look at his ftoe. 
Every feature in Mr. Cribble's fees, for he it 
was, expressed horror and tenor. He looked 
about him as a man who expects, who knows, 
that some one must be at hand. He laid bis 
hand on the dead man’s heart, but felt no 
motion ; then listened for a moment with bis 
ear oloee to the oheet, but there was no sound 
of respiration, then, leaving the body, be 
rushed out into the broad path ; but had only 
made a few steps when he almost ran against 
Edward Frankland. 

“ Yen must come with me,'* said GribMe, 


" What 1 why?” replied Edward, hardly at 
first raoognising his assailant Gribble** 
was will and excited, and Edward's 
nerves were seemly yet in a c o n d it i on to en- 
able him to meet euoh a shook. 

“Mr. Snodgers has been murdered." 

"X heard a abet feed," said Edward, 


00 You’ll have to prove you didn’t fieri 
returned Gribble. Edward hadahakea off ! 
hold, and (hey stood confronting eatih ether* 

“I — I don’t know where he is. I havemai 
seen him since he left my house %( tweft* 
o’clock.” * 

The lodge at (he perk gates wae the neatest 
house at hand. Qribble said he wae running 
away to get help ; but now he went baokwith 
Edward to the spot where the murdered Sneak 
lay, and together they carried him to the lodge. 
Then the village doctor was sent for, and pro- 
nounced Mr. Snodgers to be quite deed. 

In reply to the doctor’s inquiry of Edward 
if he had any suspicion of the murderer, he 
said, “ No, not (he lcaet ; ” and (hen told hoar 
he had met Gribble. But the kwyen-rdhey 
were all three standing round the body-in- 
terrupted him, advising him significantly to 
to say nothing to eliminate himself, fear that 
suspicion pointed to him as the criminal, 

Edward looked aghast at this repetition of 
the charge ; and could say nothing but amors 
protest of bis innooenoe. He had.no right to 
make a counter-charge against GribMe, He 
was so oonfhsed by the circumstances. 

01 What were you doing in the wood P ” he 
aaked of Gribble. 

“ I bad an appointment (his afternoon with 
Mr. Frankland ; and I was walking from the 
station to Hever Court, when I beard the shot 
fired, and hastening to the place, di s covere d 
the body lying in the path.” 

“ The people at the station,” GribMe con- 
tinued, “ will remember that I arrived by (he 
train at 2.25 ; and Mr. Frankland wiU tell 
you or anybody else (hat I had an appoint* 
ment with him this afternoon. Besides, X hays 
his letter making (he appointment.” 

He then talked apart with the BingweU 
oodstable, who had bustled up to the ledge fell 
of importance, his hands itching for some- 
body’s collar. Gribble toty this man that* 
Edward had lost a great deal of money through 
Snodgers ; that Edward admitted the feet ftf 
Snodgers’ having bean with him this day at his 
house ; and as it appeared to him quite riser 
that no one else in the parish could have ill- 
will towards the murdered man, ha asked the 
qmkt k to take him to nearfet gnggjfr- 
trete— -not Mr. Frankland, for obvious sea- 
sons — and upon his information get awwoMfe 
for Edward’s arrest. 

“Unless,” said GribMe, in a confidential 
tone* "you feel that suspicion ft stop** 
enough to take him at ones; and perikape that 
would be the I 


It wae quite (he 
Meeting to the ftuny oonStaMe* 
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body, ftr he mi ignorant of 


And Edwaid, re flect in g on aU that bad 
paired, awing that there oadatad abundant 
ground of susptriosi agamst himsrif, replied 
haughtily, as if disdaining to discuss the 
question of bia innoosmre with this Tillage 


“Vary mol L I shall mot fans! your au- 
thority. I hops you nay discover your error 

titre blS|g^ M 

lathe eonstable’s cart, Gribble and Edward 
more drim first to Moss Farm, as Edward 
wished to get some things. There Gribble 
adroitly learned from the bailiff’s wife, that 
Momd and Bnodgers had quarrelled that 
morning; and 44 she thought that the young 
ms star mas goin’ to hit him.” 

And if hen midnight came Edward found 
himself in a cell of Hertford jail. 

(fb h ttmtUM m our mat) 

THE WALKING POSTlSBS. 

Edited n Nemo Nomad. 
vo. m. “ Aim waucdto nouns." 

At nights, when 1 am not dead beat by 
the day’s tramp, 1 bang about Fall Hall and 
the clubs. Every now and than 1 pick up a 
sixpence there by shutting the doors of Han- 
soms, One odd observation 1 have made in 
my experience of cadging life, and that is, 
that charity depends mainly upon the state of 
the weather. If it is a dark, chilly night, you 
may open and abut the doors of a score of i 
oabs without getting & penny for your trouble ; I 
warm muggy nights bnng out ooppere ; and 
silver makes its appearance only when the ' 
barometer points to * 4 settled fine.'* But hot 
or odd, wet or dry, 1 don't do much good in 
the 44 pinking up ” line ; 1 am too shaky, add, 
queer as you may think it, too shy. Before 
I get up to a cab, some street urchin or 
* ether is before me ; and when 1 do come up, 
rernahow I never can get the words out to ask 
for a copper till the cab has begun to drive off. 
if you don't ask, nine swells out of ten seem 
te believe you have run to pull the door open 
merely for the pleasure of the occupation. 
In foot, when yon are down upon your look 
everything goes against you. I am one of 
that eoit that if I had been afflicted with 
leprosy, and had sat at the pool of Bethesda, 

I should have stayed there till the day of 
judgment; however sharp a look-out I might 
have kept, somebody would always have 
s n eaked into the water before me at the 
efcMrel moment. 8o, for any money I am 
likely to get, I might as wrii, or better, latter 
about Bethnal Oman, aa about Ball Hall, 
tt you must know, I choose this boat bananas 


I find more to amure me there than elsewhere. 
If I had never myself eaten whitebait and 
drank hermitage, and ridden in broughams, 
and smoked regalias, I bays no doubt I 
should have a fetter grudge against there 
who do. I ere that some of my mates, who 
begun their lives where we all shall end it— 
in the workhouse— and have never risen above 
the dead level of pauperdom, do hate rich 
folks with a deadly hatred. I don’t blame 
them, but I have no sympathy with them. 
Possibly my acquaintance has ant been much 
amongst honest working men, as it oertainly 
has not been large with respectable members 
of the wealthy classes. I have known perhaps 
the bed of toth lots; but blackguard for 
blackguard, I own cordially I prefer the rich 
one to the poor. According to my fanoy, 
when a man has got money in his pocket, and 
a good coat upon his back, he cannot be so 
unmitigated a brute and reprobate as if he 
were in rags end penniless. As to tellin|p,me 
that poverty elevates the character and im- 
proves the moral nature, all I can say is — 
try it. 

Bo broken down as I am, I like to get near 
the places where rich men congregate. I like 
the sound of voices that, however hard and 
coarse may be the words they utter, are softer 
and more modulated than those which grate 
upon my ears throughout the day. 1 like to 
see well-dressed men, and to look in through 
the club-windows from the opposite side of 
the street, and catch a glimpse of the snow- 
white table-cloths, and the sparkling glasses, 
and the bright well -lit rooms. I have not 
much of the cut or build or look of anything 
angelic ; and my heaven is, as I know, of the 
earth, earthy ; but still, when out of the oold 
and wet and squalor I get a peep through 
club- windows at night, I feel the very image 
of a peri banished from Paradise. Ton don't 
know how often I follow behind men, walking 
homewards from the club, to catch stray words 
of their talk. To hear a phrase about the 
odds on the coming race, or some scandal of 
the town, or a disputed point at cards, is like 
listening, after tiring for years in a barbarous 
country, to the accents of your mother tongue. 
Oneway or another, I have been re long about 
this part of town, that I know by eight and 
name a gre a t many more of the haWtuft of 
Pall Hall and St James* Street, than you 
would think possible. I know who goes home 
not the bitter for the liquor he has swallowed 
night after night; X know the men who always 
low at whist, and thoee who mostly win, espe- 
l dally when tbs stakes are heavy ; 1 know the 
gentlemen* who are fetched home in their own 
carriages, and those for whom there are 
broughams waiting up the quiet stre et s out 
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of Piccadilly. Bat about all this I am not 
going to say anything now; another day I 
may tell you something of my view of club 
life from outside a club- window, 

’ ‘What I was driving at when I began to 
talk to you was this : as I loiter about Pall 
Hall towards the time when men are going to 
or ooming from, their dinners after their day's 
work, there is one remark I hear made a score 
of times for any other I could think of, and 
that remark is, 44 What are you going to do 
to-night ? " The answers to this inquiry are 
of course various# and as I can seldom hear 
more than one sentence in a passing conver- 
sation, I generally miss the reply. But the 
general purport of the answers is always to 
the effect that in some fashion the evening is 
to be spent in amusement, respectable or 
otherwise. Now I wonder sometimes whether 
the people who study social questions ever 
meditate on the point what such as I can 
think of doing at night. 

I don’t put myself forward as a model of 
the class to whom what to do after working 
hours is a much harder problem than the 
question which the swells are always asking 
themselves of what to do after dining hours. 

I have had my fling in my time ; and if I had 
the wealth of the Rothschilds at my disposal 
I should not trouble myself much about look- 
ing for amusement. A little to eat, and a 
good deal to drink, and any amount of tobacco 
to smoke, constitute about the sum of pleasure 
I am now capable of enjoying ; and to speak 
the honeet truth, if benevolent people were 
to provide theatres, oonoerts, lectures, libraries, 
and galleries, with free admissions, for my 
mental recreation and improvement, I ahd 
most of my mates should stick to the gin- 
palace all the same. We are too far gone to ( 
be improved in any way until we are finally 
improved off the fooe of this bad world of ours. 

I am not much of a reformer, political or 
social, and I have little frith enough in any 
sch em e for regenerating humanity ; but this 
much I will own oordieuy, that I think a great 
many of the olass I have been thrown among 
for yean might tum out much better than 
they are ever likely to do, if they had more 
reasonable probability *of finding amusement 
when their day's work was done. 

You don't know — you never can know, 
unices yarn try it — what a mortal dull plaoe 
London is to men who oaunot afford to spend 
Shillings on their night's pleasure. Of course, 
all the talkee»talheo in the. world will not 
make Hfo as pleasant to the man who has not 
fib money as to the man who has. If yen 
ar e ^ mfefh at a Heehanios' Institute# 

you dmll Mugty on th* l»w of oompoi- 
eeSfami e nd demmefe that r the 


operative enjoys his pipe and glass Of | rig* 
as much as his betters do mrir* Xaml|& 
and Lafitte; but yon know perfectly wpfl 
you are talking bunkum. Swipes are not 40 
pleasant as Champagne ; the thiw>elam par- 
liamentary is not as comfortable as the -first 
express; and scrag end of mutton is iafexfogjfo 
venison. So, if you tell me that any possible ; 
contrivance can make life as pleasant, or aS 
little unpleasant, to all classes alike, I tell yon 
you don’t know what yon say. But I do 
think it might be made a trifle brighter than 
it is for us poor devils in London. I have 
lived a great deal in foreign cities, and seen 
more than most men of foreign life ; and I 
tell you honestly I know of no capital in the 
world where a poor man has so dull a time 
of it as he must have perforce in the capital of 
14 merry England." Just make two vary im- 
probable suppositions, Mr. Nomad. Imagine 
that I was a respectable, decent, hard-working 
man, who had done my day's work ; fancy that 
you had presented me with a fow halfpence for 
myself, and then be kind enough to tell me 
how you would advise me to spend my evening ? 
It's barely seven o’clock. I can't sleep, if I 
go to bed, for another four hours or more; 
what, in the name of oommon sense# am I to 
do with these hours ? 

If you were on the platform and I w«ein 
the hall below, you would tell me that I ought 
to go home, nurse the baby, lead the Family 
Herald to my wife, solace myself with a cup 
of tea (so much more invigorating, we tamer# 
than deleterious liquors!) ; and if I have a foW 
minutes to spare before going to bed. Study a 
chapter on Practical Geometry, illustrated hf 
diagrams. I wonder how many men in your 
own rank# who have eomfortabte homes to go 
to, would relish the idea of spending tbmr 
evenings, as a rule, alone with theta Wives and 
children. If there are many, your worid meat 
have changed very much since I used to knew 
it But you are not upon a platform and no- 
body is taking notes ; sad unless you me a 
model of domesticity (if you are so, all I can 
say is, you don’t look the part) you would not 
be in a, hurry to get home to a study gamut# 
lighted by a flickwing dip# where your emo- 
pany consisted of a crying baby# a dirty child 
or two# and a slatternly wife out of tamper 
and out of health. Besides# in my dim 
worm luck# I have not a home to go to; 
or# bettor luck perhaps# note wifoor chiUto 
expeofc me; and so we will pot acids Che 
"go home end epend a quiet evening" sup- 
position, Failing that# 1 ask agri»--'wb*t 
amltodoP 

I may take a stroll, you my# andjook about 
me. WeU# after tramping up and, down all 
day tarn wtahi tfoaraa m year he* and < 


breast, you don't tel exactly inclined for 
tote tnroiie ; bat let that past* 1 might 
bar* bean engaged all the d ay working 
at some sitting-down emptoymmt. But 
walking for walking’s sake k dull work, 
and diy work, and whig work. In all the 
mite upon mite covered by this monster 
city, there are not half a down places where 
a poor ragged rascal like myself oan sit down 
even for five minutes* rest. Exoept the 
benches in the Mall, which are always taken 
up early by persons who have got the key of 
the streets for the night, I hardly know a 
plane where I could sit down, exoept by 
stealth. Drinking -fountains axe all very 
well in their way ; but our people are not 
partial to water; and free seats would have 
been a much greater boon. Nothing to 
at down on when you are tiled is one 
of the first 1 objections to spending a cheer- 
ful evening, strolling about the streets of 


But putting aside this difficulty, what, I 
ask you again, is there to amuse your London 
pauper-idler f It is not everybody, happily, 
who is a philosopher like myself. If it were 
ao, the world would get on worse than it does; 
and that is saying a good deal. But we are 
all grown-up children, after all; and we, 
Whose fives are very dull and oolourless, are 
fonder of geaing at fine carriages, and hand- 
somely dre s se d folk and rich uniforms, than 
you rich people oan well imagine. Now, 
Hum is not a great city in the universe 
Wham them is less of this sort of thing than 
here is in London. Once a year there is the 
Lord Mayor’s Show, and every now and 
than the Queen goes in state to open Par- 
liament; and, except these, there is not e 
pageant in all London which such as I can 
see gratia. In other lands, somehow, people 
who am magnificent like to display their 
magnificence; but here with us, the one atm 
* and object of all wealthy paeons is, to ex- 
clude the outside public from catching a 
glimpse of their splendour and luxury. 
mwj now and then, us I loaf about the 
sfcmeto at night, for lack of anything hater 
to do, or anywhere else to go to, I get a peep 
from the pavement into some crowded ball- 
room, whom w indo w s are thrown open to the 
afar. X could atop contentedly, and stand 
for hours listening to the waits mute, rising 
and dying away, and watching the figures 
Hi the woman as they opine s weep ing past 
the open windows, swaying to and foo with 
ttensofoaent of the dance measure; hut I 
know, before I have stood two minute 
X shall be told to move on, and very 
shoved into the gutter . Lateral, if he 
India London, would never haw* been 




allowed to lie at Dives’ dobr l You foil mo X 
oan look into the shop windows. Wall, even 
that resource might pall after a time. There 
are only two sorts of shops I never grow 
tired of looking at; and these am the pro- 
vision shops and the money changers. 
Next to a paU de fait pros, in whiohyefa. 
can see the black truffles peeping out of the 
white lard, the moat beautiful object to me 
in shop- front windows is a bowl of Napoleons 
festooned with a chaplet of notes of many 
lands. Moreover, thanks to the Early-dosing 
Movement, there is nothing now to see in the 
diops after dark. I have always observed 
that every reform brings injury on somebody. 

1 wonder whether it ever struck the good 
people who oall upon you — by walking- 
poeters — not to shop after dusk, that they 
were depriving the London streets of the one 
charm which they had for poor fellows who, 
like myself, can enjoy only such amusements 
as are provided free of cost. * 

After working hours there is not a single 
amusement of any kind open to us. Even if 
we oared to go to the British Museum and 
Bouth Kensington, — which we do not,-— our 
oostume would exclude us from admission. 
No doubt, if we were economical and saving, 
— that also we most assuredly am not, — we 
might afford a visit once a wte or so to the 
upper gallery of the Victoria or Britannia. But 
though the British mechanic is excellent in 
his way, you may, in the opinion of me and 
my mate, have too much of his company at 
the places in question. Besides, even if we 
were strong and ate to shove and push and 
hustle, we should still find six hours amongst 
the gods dry work without drinking ; and as 
we cannot afford to see the play and drink 
too, we prate doing the later alone. Italian 
organ-boys and braes bands and street acro- 
bats do indeed give us, every now and ten, a 
little amusement, for which we are not called 
to pay. But I hear all these itinerant musie- 
mongers am to be put down as nuisances ; 
and teir suppress ion would be so thoroughly 
of a ptee with our whole syste m of giving to 
those who have, and taking away from tern 
who have not, that I have no doubt H wifi be 
carried out amidst moral ag S p robation. No, 
we, the real man about town, have one only 
place of sirmsonumt open to us: and that 
is, tho gin-shop. Thsro, at afiy rate, we am 
always welooma, an long aa ire have a penny 
in our pocket, and pobody tete of c^ecteg 
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****** “hide a stick; m k little home.” 


wish to oee how I and hundred* at thousands 
like mo spend our time after work is over, 
yon law only to oome into the nearest 
public and let me drink till I forget for a 
moment that I am poor and forlorn and 
wretched. 

44 HIDE A STICK, IN A LITTLE 
HOLE." 

In a remote Tillage of North Somersetshire, 
overshadowed by the venerable yew which 
stretches its giant limbs over the churchyard 
wall, stands a oottego with low-arched door 
of knotted oak, worm-eaten now, and rugged 
with age. Tradition says that it once formed, 
together with the adjoining cottage, the par- 
sonage of the parish priest, while yet the 
stone altar in the church bore the sacrifice of 
the Host, and ere the statues of the Virgin 
and the saints gave place to monumental 
records of the virtues of departed squires. 

The door is thrown half open, and the merry 
tinkle of children’s laughter is heard within. 
Laugh on, little ones, nor dream - of coming 
sorrows ; for father’s wages are poor at his 
labour m draining the salt-marsh by the sea ; 
his seven shillings per week must be eked 
out by the premature labour of his children, 
and when his boy is seven years old, he must 
leave the village school to lead the horses at 
the plough : it makes one tremble to see the 
child at such dangerous work. And the girl, 
when the winter has come, must enter on her 
lonely watoh in some distant field, new sown 
with wheat, of whioh the rooks wonld not 
leave a seed but for her guardianship. There 
—sheltering from the keenness of the wintry 
blast withm the little hut of hurdles and 
straw which father has erected against the 
hedge bank, thawing her chilled hands and 
feet at a flickering fare of green stick* whioh 
the wind or the rain ooatmuidly extinguiriiee— 
day after day, even Sunday too, the winter 
through, from dawn to dock, poor Sarah may 
be seen, aver and anon pursuing fan bold Uackr 
feathered thieves, and miring the strange 
bird-like ary, 44 Do, who, oo whu oo,” with 
which rite frights them from their rapine, and 
•inking at ivory step ankle-deep in the soft 
ploughed red earth, wet trad draggled; her 
sola relief is bar youngest brother’s advent 
at noon* bringing a basin filled with hot po- 
tatoes* surmounted by a email piece at baoon. 
But I* k mt mm now, nd £w <Mm 
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entreat her for their portion, which* moulded 
by their tiny hands into rude likenesses at m 
human shape with currant eyes, finds ite 
place in the oven, to oome out shriveDsd and 
scorched, but not to be eaten with the less 
gusto by its enthusiastic bakers. 

But now mother is out for the day, gather- 
ing sticks in the wood, or digging potatoes, 
for a pittanoe from some small farmer, and she 
hue instructed little Sarah to brush and dust 
the house in her absence. The temptation to 
a game is great; and the proposition being 
made by Harry, Sarah yields the point of 
duty, casts away her brush, and joins in the 
roistering. 41 What shall we play at?" 
44 Hide a stiok” is Harry's suggestion. Forth- 
with a little piece of broken twig is chosen 
from the heaped-up provision of the wood- 
house. Harry is to secrete it, and sister and 
brother betake themselves upstairs meanwhile. 

Now, Harry of the bright black eyes, where 
will thy wit instruct thee to hide it, to put at 
fault the keen hunters whor sow waiting up- 
stain? Harry looks Around. There? no! 
In the table-drawer ? no ! and a dozen other 
places are thought of and rejected. Under 
the settle ? yes ! and Harry explores the ad- 
vantages of the situation. Here are a pair 
of old soil-covered shoes, oast underneath as 
rubbish ; deep in the toe of one of them he 
shoves the little twig, and then, flinging him- 
self on the settle, rings oat his merry shout, 
41 Hide a stick, hide a stick, in a little hoyle 
(hole). 1 ’ A clatter of little feet down the 
stairs, and a rush in opposite directions. 
44 Cold, oold,” cries Harry, enjoying the fun. 
They remove their search to other spots, lit- 
tle Dickey eagerly peering into every pro- 
bable and improbable crevice, only to be still 
assured by his elder brother of his chilliness. 
Meanwhile Sarah perceives traces Of disturb- 
ance about the settle foot Instantly all the 
odd accumulation of goose-wing duster, pieces 
of broken crockery, strayed potatoes and 
onions, scraps of dried ferns, and old shoes are 
whisked out, and into the toe of one shoo 
dives her pre tty hand, without result and 
now into the other. Eureka! 44 1 have found 
it,” she cries; and Hany's triumph is ovw, y 
There is happy banter over thedisoovery. 4 4 Ah, 
Harry, you thought 1 should not Audit there. 
It's my tarn to hide it now, and no uffl see 
if you oan find it where I put it* 

T be play goes on; all forgatftil of time 
they carry it on, till the vfltage dock striking 
five reminds Sarah that its next stroke w& 
herald mother’s return, alt tired and hungry, 
from her labour. Fresh sticks ora hasped on 
titahoarih fiie* end Harry is set to bkw up its 
expiring embets, while Sarah busily eng ages 
in the troth of h mfimm and storing* am 


pftm swae*vroWfcflrtfc 



Butweieasi 

natulan d in Mr little houaewife's way mow, 
tor ell moot be ready when mother comes* 
Farewell, happy, cheer-inspiring children 
of the poor. F. J. 8. 

• r _ _ 

TOO THUD* 

Too look into my Owe to if 
You hod an anger in your heart; 
hay apeak, and tell me if 1 have 
In waking it a part. 

Yon toy you loved me. Ay* indeed ! 

leu loved me as yon loved jour lift ; 

And oiily waned lime to ask 
That I might be your wife. 

Yon waited time, cii ! Enow that Tim© 

Turns houid heat to froten cold ; 

Withers fair flowers and rots npe fruit, 

And changes young to old. 

How should I know your lore, forsooth ? 

Your hand was always loose and chill ; 

It never closed and sent through mine 
A swift eleetno thrill. 

Hew should 1 know your love, forsooth ? 

Yon never struck one fervid blow 
Upon the red door of my heart ; 

Your knocking was too low. 

How should I know your love, fcrsooth ? 

Yon stood too far, and never came 
To let the love-fire of your eyes 
Set my thoughts all a-flame. 

You stayed too long ; another spoke 
And showed hi* love, a costly thing , 

He looked it, lived it. How I wear 
Upon this hand the ring. 

If yen had spoken as be spoka 
1 might have answered to your claim ; 

But now too late. And not to me 
But yon belong! the blame. 

Learn wisdom, dr. A woman area 
All that a man may dare to show. 

I You showed mo nothing. How, good-bye; 

I loa?s you hoes, and go. A. V. 


"THE BEST MAX WINS HEB.” 

GHjLPTSB X, 

Hxb my in the loveliest put of Firth- 
■hire, nettling among tin Bragg of 

B^uhiddro,]ie*l4MhVo*l,mpoa*he thong of 
which Bob Boy lived noddled; god whore, in 
the quiet lonely kirkynrd nstt “ dan Alpim's 
mun and her aid. 11 Thara no M 4 Qmflti 
still in the olochanof ^BahjnhiAte 

fcte*uro eo popular a^thoeTwIriah tnat of 


the wild days wfcsmfheotal with the 4 ^nu» 
nameless by day M waa at mm the terror and 
protection of the conn try. Every child knows 
the story of the tods between the M'Lsrens 
and the M'Gregora, and how the Stewarts of 
Appin, coming to help their kins men, were 
met by the clansmen at the dachan, where 
Bob Boy challenged any one of Appin to 
single combat, eager, by ever such personal 
hazard, to avert the horrors of a battle. They 
will toll yon, too, how the' great Duke of 
Athol exhausted his tuns and patience trying 
to catch Bob Boy; and the story of the 
funeral, when Lady Glenffelloch, thinking her 
brother wag slain, sprang upon the Duke 
and, dragging him from hu horse, gave him 
such a taste of the tenderness of the M‘Gregors 
that he took timely warning and retired, 
leaving Bob to bury his mother in peace and 
quiet. 

Some ten yean ago a descendant of Bob 
Boy's, Helen M ‘Gregor, was the beaflty of 
Balquhidder. Helen was a fair, blue-eyed, 
golden-haired lassie, with whom life had been 
one long laugh, and to whom the world 
seemed to bear neither frowns nor clouds. 
Her father, Tam M'Gregor, was a farmer* and 
well-to-do for his station ; his sons helped him 
on the hills, and Helen was a tidy hand in the 
house, quite able to take many cans from her 
mother's shoulders. 

Their oottage stood away from the clach an, 
near the foot of Meal-maoh. A lovely little 
steading it was too, with high grey rooks on 
one aide, on the other an oak and birch wood, 
among the branches of which the soft su mm er 
breezes, when they had kissed the lake into a 
ripple of delight, would sigh, and whisper 
their pleasant songs of brighter and warmer 
lends. 

Tam’s oottage had served the wants of 
many a generation of M'Gregora, hate a little 
and there a little being added, as the owner's 
family increased or hie fortunes prospered. 
The thatch was matted together bf a flourish- 
ing growth of various plants, wallflowers and 
house-leak predominating. Boses and honey- 
suckle flourished In the narrow border, and, 
clustering round the windows, mot gay and 
thriving gvnsku^^tiiA offerings from the 
gardener at Glaabuckie, who was one of 
Helen's many admirers* Helen, being ffency- 
free herself, was Went to make a joke about 
kwe; and not earing for either foiro or 
gatherings, escaped much of the gossip which 
attaches to other gtrie* Yet, quietly as the 
little maiden lived, she could no moro avoid 
lovers than ean the violet hido away her trea- 
sures from the bee. “ Love witt v e ntu re ht 
wbar hr 4am* wael be eeea,” and accordingly 
I H*Jen'# lovers wees adhhi# ffew mr elfeck fo 
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making toir way fotthe tom ; while, much 
to the girl’0 di s c omf or t , her soother took pride 
to'harself in counting the stalwart, well-to-do 
lads who.* would take a place by the ingle 
nook* and while talking to the farmer of the 
ewes, wool, and markets, would hope to catch 
a stray glance, kinder than usual, from Helen ; 
who, however, went on with her spinning 



come to the Gathering on his way 7 to tojfo 
qubddder, hit father having told him of the 
sheep-farming there, and hdw, for auld as* 
quaintanoe* sake, he might be lucky enough 
id get his lesson in the management of forth* 
from Tam himself, a lesson he meant is 
put in practice as a farmer in Australia 
Tam was pleased to find his friend had not 


as if no eyes were seeking hers, and there 
were no such thing as love or wooing. £nd 
many a lad doubtless thought with Hobbie 
Elliott, that 44 whirling a bit stick wi’ a 
thread trailing to it ” was but poor and tire- 
some work. 

One man came oftener than the feet, so 
often that it was whispered about that Helen 
and Duncan were courting, nor did Duncan 
attempt to deny what he wished in his inmost 
heart was true. He hod loved Helen long, 
and had only waited for a farm to enter the 
lists openly. Now he had a farm and decent 
house to take a wife to, he thought the right 
time had come ; and soon, seeing he had the 
goodwill of both father and mother, he was 
content to wait patiently until some happy 
day when Maggie's heart would waken up 
and his love meet its reward. And if Duncan 
was patient, it was beoause, never having 
doubted his success, he experienced a sort of 
gratification in beating down his passion, or 
anticipating from a distance the time when 
Helen would spin by his own hearth, and pay 
him back tenfold for what she made him 
suffer now. 


The honest folk in Balquhidder called 
Helen a lucky lassie, and watched the court- 
ing with general interest, not unmixed with 
envy, to Duncan was one of the handsomest 
and steadiest of the young men ; more than 
that, and what perhaps went even farther 
among the girls, Duncan was the champion 
wrestler, runner, and hammer-thrower, and 


had he oatried off prises from the 
Braemar Gathering. Duncan's oourting had 
made no farther impression upon Helen when 
the Gathering of 185— drew on. All the 
world went to Braemar tot year, and Dun- 
can, much to his own surprise end the indig- 
nation of to Balquhidder people; was beaten 
both in wnalUiifl and throwing by a new* 
comer, 4 young man who, by his superior 
style of dress and manner of speech, was 
evidently from a different part of the country, 
if not in deed of a different rank in life to that 
of to irate young Highlander; and when 
standing hot knd sagry after his last failure, 
he was hy no tones co m forte d by seeing 
Helen's cheeks redden before to giaaoes of 
to tkfcr,%fce, oap inhand, wtroduoed him- 
H®f io Tam McGregor •* to son of hie old 
friend; Nisi Dedsy, midsayiag tot he had 
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forgotten him, nor was he proof against to 
compliment neatly offered to his farming UkfiL 
Moreover there is never a lack of hospitality 
among the Celts, and Tam made his young 
friend welcome to the best bis house afforded 
so long as be liked to stay. 

Niel was a fair-haired, blue-eyed man, tall 
and light-limbed, but with the muscles mid 
sinews of a prize-fighter. He had been at to 
High School in Edinburgh, wee well-up in 
modern topics, and able to hold forth upon 
subjects which rarely reached to earn of to 
inhabitants of the Braes, exoept when to 
shooting season brought down the great folk, 
and the great folk brought their servants ; 
then politics, parliaments, and to const were 
familiarly discussed in every shieling. 

Niel was no idler, either in work, or play, 
or love. Everthing he set his hand to he did 
in the manner, we are told, is sure to suc- 
ceed. So no wonder that, falling in love, as 
he did at once, he roused what poor Duncan 
had watched and waited to in vain; and, 
waking up the sleeping heart, brought to 
love-light into the sweet hazel eyes, tot soft- 
ened and drooped now as they had never done 
before any man’s gaze. There was no ques- 
tion of love speech between the two, and ytft 
before the summer came, Helen had found 
out what a different place love could make 
the world. There had never been such 
heather on to hills, or bracken and wild 
roses on to braes, as now bloomed : to love- 
filter was acting, and nature took tone, as it 
always does, from to heart. 

41 HoW bonnie you’re growing, Nelly," said 
Tam one day, as Helen came running up to 
grass, her hair escaping from to sky-ttue 
snood, the gay cotton short gown coming half* 
way down to striped linsey petticoat, which 
was just short enough to show her neatly-clad ' 
feet and shapely ankles, ooquefctishly arrayed 
in bright stockings, with elaborately-embroi- 
dered docks* “ What’s come to to lassie, 
wifoP She’s tweakin’ to hearts o’ kdf to 
lads in to place. There’s Dunoon, pmr 
dent a smile he’ll gie now, hut gangs eg 
dour " 

<<Wheesht,fe£tor!” cried Helen, totting 
his month With a tosy tittle pdm. " Hero’s 
Dunosn comm*.** * 

Am ik. (poke Donoui lUM nj» 4. t&f 
deo». It «u euy to m« th*t aosM&in, turf 
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gOP* against te grain; te sx pra a riou of hp 
free* the tee of his voice, his very geit were 
changed ; his dote* me throve m with a 
wrieasaass unlike former day*, and his eyes, 
stems *tmI bloodshot, turned mtssly to 
Helen, *s he made some oammonylaoe remark 
to her fother oonoerning the wester. 

Helen’s colour deepened. Something in 
the men's eyes struck like a knife to her 
heart, and lay there rankling, making the hot 
blood spring to her tee, end the hand that 
had been on her father's mouth clench fiercely 
as if to beat hack tome buret of angering 
indignation. But the flush faded the next 
moment, and a tedder shook her from head 
to foot, for Kiel came in from the hill, and as 
he turned te oonxer of the hedge, and Dunoan’s 
eyes fall upon him, Helen saw the thick black 
tews drawn passionately together, the big 
Tains start like knotted oordm, and the strong 
teeth set hard in te nether lip. She saw 
this, and even then her heart sarnk with an 
undefined for; but it was not until some 
days afterwards, when te braes wore ringing 
with te mysterious disappearmnoe of Kiri 
Lesley, that the full significance of that look 
was repealed so her. 

CHAPTER H. 

Mart and various were te reports circu- 
lated, until by te expiration of four days 
they all settled down into one strong judgment 
against Kiri — a judgment which Helen’s out- 
burst of grief and pale stricken face unwit- 
tingly strengthened? and it was firmly believed 
that Kiri, haying: won her love, had grown 
tired of her, end, to rid himself of her and his 
debt of gratitude to her father at ones, had 
made a moonlight flitting. Duncan openly 
took little part in all that was said, so much 
so, that those busy people who are always, in 
all ranks, looking after their neighbours’ affairs 
began to bold him up as an example of un- 
selfish generosity. There was one, however, to 
whom bis silence had a different signification, 
and that was Helen, who, from the day te 
alarm was given, M re member ed t hat after- 
noon when she saw, as plainly as if written in 
Uebk end whits, te hated unto death stamped 
m Duncan's toe. She alone, watching as 
none ether heard the impatient manner 
of end saw t he strange look h ad 
come upon te men’s toe; and a horrible 
ampicte end dosed filled hoe mind, harder to 
bear than ell the ir pn ri thiug e raised against 
Kd'i duoMtar. Tw* to on. nil i»y of 
w ifcil li ft ■ do, fto hod grrm MM 

mm rt.j h» m mind 
SbwMtUalfotf Mm m with Urn; and 


H. man b. dir. if Horn m with hfa»; and 
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Wtatid e oa ros h r mho audk e atinn to 


his conscience as te futhfol fog muri be. 
So, in spite of te deadly foam that would at 
times overwhelm, her, Helen held tot by 
hope, hiding her anxiety #* best she oorid by 
getting away amongst te hills, end Wander- 
ing about where she would meet no one to pity 
or condole with her. 

The fifth day had oome ; it was a busy 
time, too, to they were gatering te flocks 
off te hills previous to te shoptfag season, 
and so it came about that Helen fell in with a 
flock in a lonely past on the road to Ben 
Ledi, and, eeger to escape the shepherds, she 
scrambled up te banks and hid herself among 
te whine. 

Down the peas came te sheep, filling te 
air with their voices, stopping now and then 
to snatch a mouthful of heather. Presently, 
glancing away to te hill-side, Helen caught 
sight of a dog bounding down over scaur and 
bush; but not until it was nearer and, diverted 
by the sounds in the glen, had turned aside 
and t ak en its stand upon a rook along the foot 
of which the sheep were passing, did she re- 
cogniso her old oolley, te very Moss she had 
given Kiri. Helen's heart leapt to her mouth 
as she leant forward to watch te dog, who, 
falling into his old trade, stood yelping and 
howling over te flock, writing every echo in 
the pass, and rousing a perfect storm of 
bleating. 

Helen tried to whistle, but her lips were 
s h a king and dry. Then te called him by 
name. The dog came rushing up to her, and 
was soon whining at her side, licking her 
hands and toe. As soon as she could see 
anything dearly through, te tears that worn 
blinding her, she saw that a bto ribbon was 
tied round Moss's neck, nearly hidden amongst 
te thick wool. Helpa recognised te ribbon: 
it had once been hers; and she know no hand 

but Kiri's could have tied it tern, and 

But suddenly she erased thinking. She 
unfastened the stping* o®d found a little bit of 
white calico, and read on it, written he blood, 
te words, “Help / Bitver'e Crop.” 

Helen cannot tell to this how she got homo; 
but in little than half an law the 
dglm was deserted, and msn nod woman 
wore alien their way to the Bator's Greg, a 
barren took among the mountains, from which 
it was said a Cumberland rotor had bran 
flung in the eld days. gfo of most end 
wMwd worn hob Bowod, ud by craning 
Kid Xmky woo naoood tea, * tiring toft, 
sad «ft, bat sot Hand, at ton IC’OMgor’a. 
So u nd, poor indl ftoy ft j pnft ho nowr 
j would bo agrin* 

"JJo tad otiflpnd vm ft*. One, and ft 
going down ho dn a n g ht ata ftift-1 bwft pMft 
I cheoksd H no of his descant, and toftsOft 
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“Down th< ]»« owns tlMtfcnp." (8 m p. »Tl) 


of going to the bottom, of the deft, he hod 
(tilth an • ledge. Here Km had followed, 
bat It vat the Smith day before he oonld get 
the ftithftil dog to leave him, and beer home 
tiding! that might eave him." 

Both m Em amount Niel gave, end tooh 
wet that etonr that met thuwa at he came 
heme h«a CUhmder, whither ha had bom 

iuJI. lyJ 


brought many a visitor to Tom’* oottagvfpr 
NkH*! story was the romance at urn year. 
He was stall unable to wettc* but fcj* beetth 
was all rights and the doctors said bo takfct 

ft** Vt£& 

plained, nor could w, vns mu a unrip 
ae Helen fluttering round him, wopping him 
aj) with fragrant piRowp tiaiMvtth fredh- 
tethered heather and hnudtan, nheti too, 


ns 'fa f. gathered heather and bwiAm. nlhonM. tooa 

|wpMad *?' but the ghootiag season by the little hands flat was so strong and 
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wady with their labour of km. It was only 
whan pain kept him restless at night that the 
thought of being a cripple for lift crushed 
him, and brought out all the training given 
by a good mother, and the stanch religions 
fteling inherent in almost every Scottish heart, 
the spirit that gave the world what Alexander 
Feden called 44 the praying folk,” who earned 
their religion triumphantly through those ter- 
rible days whan a bloody aoaffold was thought 
a good shelter:. 

It waa neariy a month einoe the day Niel 
had bean carried home from the Crag. Night 
had just coma, atm, warm, and almost like 
twilight 4am waa smoking his pipe pre- 
paratory ft hie early bed-time, the women 
folk were knitting, and Niel, lying upon a 
couch the laird’s sisters had sent him, waa 
reading “Bob Boy” aloud, muck to Tam’s 
perplexity, who interrupted many times with 
denunciations against the taxi. Suddenly the 
open doorway was darkened, and Dunoan stood 
in the entry. 

41 Weloome, lad,” cried Tam. 44 Ye’re jiet 
in time to hear the ha vers they hulk folk pit 
in prent abeot the M'Giegow. Bead that 
again, Niel, that whar he says ” 

But Duncan interrupted him. 

44 1 didtta cross the door to hear lees read. 
I cam ft speak aboot a lee, to tell ye ’’—end 
bis voice grew louder and hoarser as he spoke 
— “ to teU ye that ane ye liked weal is a leer. 
We’re a’ frien’s here,” he said, in a different 
voice, looking: round. 

44 Ay, ay, man. Sit doon,” said Tam, taking 
hie pipe out of his mouth, and turning to have 
a better look at Duncan. “ Why, what ads 
ye, manf ” 

“Mickle ails me, Tam IfGregsr, and I 
cam on a grousome errand. I hae come to 
tak* awa’ ye're faith in man for evennak, and 
to shame a hypocrite wi’ Ike fair truth.” 

Helen laid down her knitting and drew 
nearer Kiel ; Tam glanced at him too. Kiel's 
free woe crimson, and his eyeu aU dflotod and 
aagerMmcd up at the great wiU4oo)dngman 
powering down upon Mm, who wmri cm 


44 Kiel says he alippet doon the Crag. He 

didna slip. „ An enemy ■” 

44 Stop him, Helen t ” shouted Niel, frying 
to gat up, but foiling, he pushed the girl 
tofayrd* Duncan. 44 Stop him, for God’s 
sake! The lad’s mad. He doesn’t know 
what he's saying. Don’t listen to him, Tam, 
He's a free follow, and you all hear me say it 
Duncan, man, shake hands with me, and do 
, and 

’s answer was to dropdown upon hi* 
knee* by Kiel’s side, and, covering his foot 
With his hands, sob aloud. 


44 Na, na, Niel, I eanna let slane. I maun 
tell them. Let me bide, lad; it’s the fittest 
place. And whan I hae your forgiveness I’ll 
gang on my knees to foe Almight y ; hut I 
eanna ask Him till I hae oonfosaed my da.” 

44 Well, let me tell it, Duncan,” said Niel, 
gently laying hishend upon the knotting man’s 
shoulder . 

“No!” cried the other, sternly ; “I’ll no 
get the want Tam and Helen, I am a mur- 
derer, or as bed, for I had foe thocht in my 
heart to take his life. Niel out me oot wi' 
you, Nelly. Mad wi’ jealousy, I said we’d 
gang to the Beiver’s Crag and fight, and the 
best man shall win ye. Niel wad hardly 
gang till 1 telt him I’d oa’ him through the 
country-side for a coward, and then he went. I 
But whan I got to the top o' the Crag the dial 

f it possession o' me, and oatchin’ him unaware 
hurled him ower, thinking deed men tall nae 
tales. I never thocht o* the oolley. Whan I 
heard tell he was fund, I waa like >W*gang 
mad. Every frit I thocht was a pettb; but 
whan the days passed, atid Kiel newer tauld, 
it was war than a’. The hat buntin' coals 
were heaped on my h ee d, homin’ and 
smotherin' i* the brain, till this gloaming foe 
thocht to mak a dean breast, and then 
gang awa* whar I’d never see a kenned face 
till foe dey o’ judgment. Oht Hid man, ye 
ken what loving her » ; but even you eanna 
till what my heart was, and bow neither biuid 
nor damnation were ony worth if I could only 
ha’ won her hers. Ye oenna fofg&tme, Nelly 
Isas, for I hae made Mm a cripple-, but just 
say, 4 Duncan, I’ll ask foe lord to forgie ye,’ 
and I’ll gang awa’ content” 

Tam was the last to hold out the hand of 
forgiveness; but he, too, did *0 at lad, and 
then Duxstan went away. 

Upon foa top of foe bank he turned, and, 
cap in hand, stood looking at the cottage. 
“Fair lad! he’s prayin’, maybe,” thought Mrs. 
M*Gregor, who bed followed bar old favourite 
ft the door. 

TV* years afterwards, and a ft* weeks 
after Kid and Helen w ere married, a letter 
came to the farmer— a letter written by a 
oomrade of Duncan’s, and fosn they knew for 
the first tuns that be had SttHdsd, and, going 
to India with one of foe f#mt regiment* 
afterwards moknamed 44 SfrOt« , spstteooafr, w 
foe poor broken-hearted lad had found foe 
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•ad wm lying morteOy wounded in th. boa- 
pital, ykm he dioMM bi. find and tot tetter 
to Mid, bidding Un good-by., and MUng 
bin to Ml 1b. Bdgddddw fta loMlr a* tnf 
itory of th. Bimr’i drag. 
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CAS PAR HAUSEB. tending the lad's eduoatipn had been entrusted, 

“ enjoyed the advantoge of a private vie*, end 

A boctett of which, the members*— to quote speaks of the phenomenon as " a youth below 
their own programme — have sought to the middle height, thick and with broad 
11 study man in all his leading aspects, to shoulders. 1 ’ We continue the namfcve in 
investigate the laws of his origin and progress, the writer’s own words : — 
and to ascertain hie plaoe in Nature and hie " Hie physiognomy was mild and frank, 
relations to the inferior forms of life,” may be and, without being disagreeable, it was no way 
able to throw some light on the following remarkable. His eyes announced weakness 
extraordinary narrative, which combines the of sight ; but his look, especially when a feel- 
merits of doubtful veracity with the absorb- ing of internal satisfaction or of gratitude 
ing interest of that lately announced fiction, mode him raise it towards the skies, had a 
“ The Boy Devourer of London ; or, The heavenly expression. He came up to us 
Romance of the Torture Room.” without embarrassment, and even with the 

Our readers may remember a story in the confidence of candour. His carriage was 
" Arabian Nights ” of a young man who was modest. He was urged to speak, to give ua 


kept imprisoned in a subterranean dungeon 
by his father until certain matrimonial pro- 
jects had been completed. We have all shud- 
dered at accounts of unlucky creatures out off 
from human* sympathy and cordemned to soli- 
tary confinement in ruinous outhouses for sup- 
posed insanity ; but the narrative to which we 
are now desirous of drawing attention combines 
a peculiar interest of its own, with a tale as re- 
markable as any produot of Eastern imagina- 
tion, and — if true — as lamentable as the worst 
details ever published in a newspaper. 

It was in the month of May, 1828, that 
there appeared standing at one of the gates of 
Nuremberg au object resembling in appear- 
ance a young man, but perhaps, after all, 
only a " missing link ” of creation, whose 
attitude was motionless, and in whose hand 
was a letter a d dressed to an officer of light 
horse quartered in the town. The pheno- 
menon spoke not but wept, and the ques- 
tions of the curious inhabitants were met 


with a provoking degree of silence. The letter, 
on being opened, was found to contain a de- 
scription of the bearer, who was said to have 
been imprisoned in a subterranean dungeon 
from the fourth to the sixteenth year of his age, 
and to be destined to enter the regiment of light 
horse commanded by the officer to whom the 
paper was addressed. No further details were 
added, saving that the lad had been baptised, 
and that his name was Caspar Hauser. 

The interest of the good people of Nurem- 


berg was at once awakened, and m spite of the 
lad's ptointiveeries of Aaom(the provincial pro- 
nuncMtionof Asim, home), which were supposed 
to denote his desire of returning to hie dungeon, 
he wae committed to the cere of an "enlight- 
ened professor,” and declared by a deems of 
the m e gi r tret ee an adopted child of the city. 


la 


fe* foBssring description of Psipar ^aiusr 
taken feom a communication to the editor 


of Le Oto be, dated Peris, Nov. ifth, 1829. 
She writer having been furnished with a letter 
to the mistrals to wlfeffi thenars of auperin- 


an account of his emotions, of his observations 
upon himself, and of the happiness of his con- 
ditym. We had'no time to lose, for our horses 
were steady harnessed. While I was read- 
ing an aooount, composed by himself, in 
which hh had begun to retrace his recollection, 
he related to my travelling companion what- 
ever had not yet been recorded in it, or replied 
to questions. I shall, therefore, first present 
the details of the narrative, and then mention 
what was repeated to me of a conversation of 
which I heard only a part. His manner of 
speaking and pronouncing German wae that 
of a foreigner who has exercised himself in it 
for some years. The motion of the muscles 
of the face indicated an effort, and was nearly 
such as is observed in deaf and dumb persons 
who have learned to speak. The style of the 
written narrative resembled that of a scholar 
of ten or eleven years, and oonaieted of short 
and simple phrases, without errors in ortho- 
graphy or grammar. The following is a brief 
aooount of it: His reoaUeotionsdieoIoeeto him 
a dark dungeon, about five foot long, four 
feet broad, and very low ; a loaf of breed, a 
pitoher of water, a bole for his wants, stem* 
for a bed, a covering, two wooden b o s to n a 
dog Of the I PM T tQ UlA BOBW rihbCWS, 

with which he amused himself in decorating 
them. He had no reoollection of hunger, 
but he well remembered being thirsty. When 
he wae thirsty he slept, and on awakening the 
pitoher was found folk When he was awaka 
he dressed his homes with the ribbons, and 
when his thirst returned he slept. The men 
who took care of him always approached him 
from behind, so that ho never saw too figum. 
He r emained a lm o st constantly seated* 
vseolieots no feeling of sn es sin os a ,*Jfirfe 
ignorant how long this hind of life last e d # and 
when the man began to reveal himself and to 
•peak to him, the sound of to* voice beoame 
impressed upon his ear. The words am inde- 
libly engraved upon his mump, and hejuw 
even retained his dialect* These words mm 



eacctaatYely on fine horses, and latterly an his 
father, who had some, and would give them 
to him. One day (I make me of tote word 
although it is improper, for to him there was 
neither day, nor time, nor apace) the man 
placed upon hie legs a stool with paper, and 
led his hand in order to make him trace some 
characters upon it. Whan the impulse given 
hy the man’s hand oeased, his hand also 
stopped. The man endeavoured to make him 
understand that he was to go on. The motion 
being without doubt inopportune, the man 
gave him a blow on the arm. This is the 
only fooling of pain which he remembers. 
Bat the stool greatly embarrassed him, for he 
had no ideaof how he should put it aside, and 
was utterly unable to extricate himself from 
this prison within a prison. One day, at 
length, the man clothed him (it would' appear 
that he wore only a shirt, his foot being bare), 
end taking him out of the dungeon, put shoes 
Upon him. He carried him at first, and then 
tried to make him learn to walk, directing the 
young man’s feet with his own. Sometimes 
earned and sometimes pushed forward, he at 
length made a few steps, but after accomplish- 
ing ten or twelve he suffered horribly, and fell ! 
a- crying. The man then laid him on his face 
on the ground, end he slept. He is ignorant 
how long these alternations were renewed, 
but the ideas which he has since acquired 
have enabled him to discover in the sound of 
his conductor's voice an expression of trouble 
and anguish. The light of day caused him 
SHU greater sufferings. He retains no idea 
Of his conductor's physiognomy, nor does he 
even know if he observed it ; but the sound 
of his voice, he tells ns, he oould distinguish 
among a thousand.” Here ends the narrative, 
and we now oome to 'the conversation. 

During the first days which he passed 
among men, he was in a stats of continual 
s u ffe rin g. He could hoar no other food than 
bleed. He was made to take chocolate : he 
fi ft ft, he ieid ue, to hU fingtre* ends. The light, 
the motion, the noise around him (and curious 
parsons were not wanting to produce the 
latter), and the variety of objects which forced 
themselves upon his observation, caused an 
ind e sc ri bable pain, a physical distemper ; but 
tide dis temp e r must have existed in the chaos 
of hfo ideas. It was music that afforded him 
the first a gr ee abl e sensation; it was through 
its infiuwaee that ha axperisneed a dispersion 
of tins chaos. From this period he was 
enabled to paroeive a commencement of order 
ha foe impressions by which he was assailed. 
Hm memory had become prodigious! he 
quickly learned to name and classify objects, 
to dimigmah fossa, sad to attach to each foe 
proper name which ha heard pronounced. 


* coMt* we*, mojito. 


He has an ear for muaio and an aptitude for 
drawing. At first he was fond of amusing 
himself with wooden homes, of which a pre- 
sent had been made to him, when he was 
heard oontinuaRy to repeat the words ** horses, 
beautiful horses (ms, theme ms).” He in- 
stantly gave up when his master made him 
understand that this was not proper, and that 
it was not beautiful. His taste for horses has 
since been replaced by a taste for study. He 
has begun the study of the Latin language, 
and by a natural spirit of imitation, bis master 
being a literary man, he is desirous of follow- 
ing the same career. So extraordinary a 
phenomenon oould not fail to inspire, inde- 
pendently of general curiosity, an interest of 
a higher order, whether in observing minds 
or in feeling hearts, and the women especially 
have expressed their feelings towards him in 
little presents and letters of the most tender 
kind. But the multitude of i<Ue visits tlg>y 
made to him, and especially these expressions 
of tender feeling, were productive of danger 
to him, and it became neoessary to withdraw 
him from so many causes of distraction, and 
to lead him into retirement. Accordingly he 
now lives retired in the bosofn of a respectable 
family. He has made immense p ro g res s in 
the space of the last sixteen months, and in 
proportion as the sphere of his ideas enlarged 
he has made oontinual efforts to pierce the 
shades of his previous existence. They have 
been useless, at least as yet. 41 I incessantly 
try,” said he to us, 44 to seine the image of the 
man ; but 1 am then afflicted with dreadful 
headaches, and feel motions in my brain 
which frighten me.” I have told you that his 
figure, his look, and his part bore the expres- 
sion of osndour, carelessness, and oontentment. 
I asked him if he had, either in his dungeon 
or altar coming out of it, experienced feelings 
of anger. 44 How oould I,” said he, « whan 
there has never been in me” (and he pointed 
to his heart) ** what men call sugar?” 

In October, lftfifi, a mysterious individual, 
of whom no traces oould be discovered, made 


of whom no traces oould be dieoovered, made 
an abortive attempt to end poor Caspar's 
existence. The lad escaped with his life, but 
quite lost his faint glimiMging of r eason. 
He crouched in the comer of a cellar 44 as if 
he would again eater his oaVa,” and by the 
words be tet drop it waa conjectured that foe 
would-be usaschi was his old and undis- 
covered enemy, the “ conductor.” 

Let oar reads— form their own andadws 
as to the value of tide story, end dam ite 
inoonsxstsarias if they can. In fo t meanwhile 
©onjscture can occupy itself with such const* 
dmttoMM t&* JbUowiag>~Wb* Ma)4 km 
writ* MttfwMtar Md \rf Oaqpv a* 
of Nurraberg ? K ib MOfHinw M 
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authorised by the poor boy's “ conductor ” 
from whenoe oould it have emanated P Again, 
what ooold the gaolor have gained by writing 
a letter of which the particulars were at onoe 
so distinct,* and so likely to result in personal 
danger? Caspar himself could not have 
supplied the details, as he is represented as 
being able to speak only with difficulty, much 
less of mentioning the precise ages at which 
he was imprisoned and liberated. Why 
should any one have attempted to assassinate 
poor Caspar? and if, as seems probable, the 
attempt was made by his “ conductor,” what 
motive oould have led to it P Why was the 
unfortunate lad imprisoned? Have we a 
partial due to the mystery in the fact that 
the man placed upon his legs a stool with 
* paper, and held his hand in order to make 
him trace some characters thereon P Why, 
when Caspar began to recover his faculties, if 
he was able to describe his life in. the dun- 
geon and the appearance of his prison, could 
he give no due as to how and by whom be 
was transported to Nuremberg ? If he did 
supply particulars as to the objects and inci- 
dents of his journey, they must have been 
scanty, since the only result of the exertions 
of the “ functionary, who by the nature of his 
office was charged with directing inquiries, 
was to establish a probability of the place of 
Caspar’s imprisonment being discoverable in a 
district about ten leagues from the city of 
Nuremberg.” Was the mystery of Caspar 
Hauser ever solved ? and, if so* when and by 
whom P Arthur Ooinvr. 

THE ENTERPRISING IMPRESARIO. 
obaptxe tv. 

Thb nest morning we were called early to 
start for Manchester, where the second eon* 
oert was to take place. 

Early rising-— if breakfasting at nine o'olook 
osu be said to seoessitate early rising— -was 
not in aeoerdanoe with tbs tast es and habits 
of seme of the party. The basso, who looked 
rather more yellow than the day before, took 
bis seat at the breakfast-table without noticing 
any of ns. 

It bad been agreed that we should not wait 
for each other, but ordsrwhatwe wanted, and 
breakfast a* soon us we came down. 

f be contralto and bar mamma were the 
tot set tahta, and undertook to make tea— a 
duty lather irk s o me, considering bow long it 
lasted* The Sultan came next, and was the 
nTiJncrfl of espseial attention on the psirt of the 
wait** ih whom opinion he was evidently 
the father of the party, either ton his com- 
manding fcppsarshoa, or the fact of his having 
ghmshfafrifaoato orders about the snppar 


the previous evening. And a hearty meal he 
made, finishing up with half-a-doaen boiled 
eggs beaten up in a tea- cup (carefriliy wanned 
by the cunning epicure), bread crumbs, and 
fresh butter, seasoned with cayenne pepper, 
and judiciously flavoured with a few anchovies 
— a splendid composition, worthy of Osapsk, 
and one well worth trying. 

The prima donna was more anxious about 
her pets than herself, and wholly neglected 
her own breakfast in looking after thebe. 
They were in a strongs country, she said, and 
should have every care taken of them. 

Bottesmi, in his own delightfully philoso- 
phical way, was as usual indifferent to what 
was brought him. There surely never was a 
more easily oon tented human being than this 
musical magician. 

Sivor: rushed into the room just as we were 
told that it was time to think of going to the 
train. With his eyes he devoured everything 
upon the table, and ended in making his jm- 
taculum of an egg and a cup of tea, which he 
took standing, in true rid Roman fashion. He 
had had hard work, he said, in packing hie 
portmanteau. Had the truth been known, I 
dare say he had been practising, and forgotten 
all about the time we were to start. 

Sivori’s portmanteau is an object worthy of 
note. It is a veritable Noah’s Ark, contain- 
ing perhaps more curiosities than even that 
ancient receptacle. I have known it any 
time for the last fifteen years, and wonder as 
often as I see it how it holds so long together, 
and that articles of so much value should he 
oonfided to its care. Diamond rings, pish, 
and studs, are thrown in heedlessly, to get 
lost among violin strings, cigar-oases, and 
dirty linen. Their owner seems to a tt ach lmt 
little importance to them. 

41 Andiamo $ ” said the Sultan to Sivoti. 

u Per dii ! aepetta un momenta” replied 
Sivori, with his mouth futy. ' 

“ Tea, I’U wait,” replied the Sultan, “ bub 
the train won't.” 

The others had gone an, and there was not 
a moment to lose. The Sultan took p oas sssion 
of the riotin-osee^ and walked out of the room. 
Sivori, not liking to lose right of his treasure* 
left tbs egg half flniriied, and, with a shoe of 
bread-and-butter in his hand, followed to 
maestro. The hotel joined the railway-station, 
and all the party were on to platform. 

Boring laid fa a stock of newspapers to 
Birmingham daily p apers and those published 
in London the evening b e fore the party took 
their seats, tickets were shown, «md to tooreh* 
tors were on tbrir s e soa d day*e journey. 

A small railway toss board hod been puty 
chased at Birmingham, Sivori a nd the 
Sultan g ums* XI hstidtei % 
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short time, the oseillaUoiia of the carriage ap- - 
patently feoilitatiag chcok-mato. 

Ghees being monotonous end condemned ; 
by the psira* donna as a very sthtoh amuse- < 
meat, vingt'-ua me suggested. 

“But where are the cards? ” asked the - 
Impresario. 

The question waa repeated more than once, 
and a general desire evinced for a game, when 
the contralto's mamma confessed she had a 
pack with which, in her idle moments, she 
told her fortune or played 41 patienoe.” 

44 Brava l” exclaimed the tenor, as the 
good-natured old lady brought forth from her 
hand-bag a pack of oards, of which the ori- 
ginal colour had long since become invisible. 

41 I’m afraid they are rather soiled,” said i 
the lady, handing them to the Sultan. I 

44 They will do well enough; although, 
as Charles Lamb used to say, 4 if dirt were | 
trumps what hands we should all have,’ ” said 
the Impresario. j 

A railway wrapper was spread carefolly 
across the knees of all in the carriage, and t 
made a very good substitute for a tapis vert, j 

44 What are we to play for P ” asked one of , 
the party ; in answer to which inquiry the 
stakes, by command of the soprano, wore 
strictly limited to peace. 

44 And what is to be the highest stake?” 
ashed the Sultan. 

M Trois soils,** said the prime donna. 

44 Three-pence ! we shall be ruined!” ex- 
claimed the Impresario. 

44 1 will not have it higher,” added the fair 
tyrant. 

44 Bait ,*' — and the game began. 

We played for an hour or more, and bad 
out up the newspaper for counters. When 
it waa agreed to finish the game, the basso 
had his pockets full of bits of paper, about 
ten shillings’ worth; having, in foot, won 
everything. # 

44 Vingtf-un is very pretty,*’ he remarked, 
as he pulled out a handful and placed the bite 
of peperun the railway wrapper. 

The Impresario at this moment opened the 
window next to which the basso was setting. 

A sudden gust of wind scattered the counters , 
all ever the carriage, much to the basso's 


“for Tsq/W/” exclaimed the husky player, 
as he tried to gather has winnings together. 
The rite of paper were at femgth collected, and 
the pod bring distributed, the card* were 
restored to their rightful owner* who, through 
their medium, indulged herself with a peep 
into futurity, and offered to till ev erybo d y’s 
fortune. She made Bmri angry by assuring 
lorn that a Ught-hairad lady, who came from 
m tong dist a nc e, was waiting for him in Man- 




cheater. It is not known whether the great 
violinist had any reason to expect that each a 
prophecy might be realised to his discomfort 
or not ; at all eveata it did not please him. 
The basso was told to prepare for a terrible 
disappointment, and many cremes. He 
laughed in his furs at the prediction, one 
which, however, as we shell see, was nearer 
the truth than such things generally are. The 
fortune-telling came to an end, and the oards 
were put back into the hand-bag ; — the Im- 
presario promising the lady he would buy 
some others for her if she would accept them. 
Whether the excitement of the game had worn 
them out, or the movement of the train had a 
somniferous influence upon them, most of the 
party fell asleep after the oards had disap- 
peared, leaving the Sultan and the Impresario * 
to themselves. 

44 Sad thing Jullien’s death,” said the for- 
mer, commencing a conversation. 

44 Tee, indeed,” replied the manage, 41 and 
a greater loss to music than many are willing 
to allow. We shall not see his like again. 
What falsehoods are told,” he continued, 
44 about the music published under his name 
having been written for him by other men.” 

44 He died in a lunatic asylum, did he not?” 
asked the Sultan. 

41 Yes, in Paris,” said the Impresario. 

44 His was an extraordinary career. You 
must have seen a great deal of bun,” con- 
tinued Hatton. 

44 1 knew lum well, end a more delightful 
companion you could not wish for, although 
during the last year or two of his life his 
manner and oouvereatioxi were rather strange. 
There was no subject npon which Jullien oould 
not talk, and on some he talked remarkably 
welL I remember going with him over St. 
George’s Hall, Liverpool, before it was quits 
finished. Those who were with us were 
astonished at the experience sad learning in 
the different schools of architecture Jullien 
showed by his remarks. Sons of the sug- 
gestions he made as to the arr an gement of 
the different rooms and law courts were, I 
believe, adopted.” 

44 He was still in the prims of life when ha 
died, was he not?” naked Hatton. 

44 Forty-eight was his age. Here,” oo n- 
tinned the Impresario, putting his hand into 
his pocket, 44 are some me mo ra nda of hit 
career which M ada me Jnlliaa gave me jtult 
b e fo re fearing town* She says,” seed the 
manager, reading, 44 Jullien was bom at flis- 
toron, in the Lower Alps, April St* It IS. 
His mother was «n Italia n. His fetter, a 

doctor of the band of the Garde Krifeife 
Julhsu gave early Mtostton ef his tefenifor 
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mad o. The first instrument he learnt to play 
WM Hit drum, on which bo performed in the 
bond when quite o child Afterwords he 
studied ‘the violin, and on that instrument 
was the . principal attraction as an infant 
prodigy at some oonoerts his father gave in 
the principal towns in Italy* When a lad, he 
went on board the man-of-war La Sirdne, his 
father having been appointed oondufctor of 
the ship's band. He was present at the battle 
of Navarino. His father bring ill, he did duty 
for him as conductor ; and the admiral 
wishing to hear some of the music of Der 
Frewchutz on the band, young JuUien set 
about scoring it from a pianoforte copy." 

“ I should say the admiral had a chance of 
hearing a performance something like that 
which Jean Jacques Rousseau tells us was his 
first attempt at scoring and conducting,” in- 
terrupted the Sultan. 

“And that the juvenile musician was 
nothing but the 4 insolent maker of uoise,’ ” said 
the Impresario. “ I don’t know about that,” 
he oontinued ; “ if the effect of Jullion's score 
had been anything like that of Rousseau’s, 
he would, I fancy, have been put in chains, 
or dismissed the service, which he certainly 
was not. According to those notes,” said the 
manager, “ it appears that after the war was 
over he returned to France, and played for 
six months on the piccolo, in the hand of one 
of the regiments of the line. He had a great 
desire to go to Paris and study composition 
at the Conservatoire, and for that purpose 
started on foot for Paris, and entered the Con- 
servatoire under Cherubini and Halevy — he 
had to play in the orchestras of the Barriers to 
earn enough to keep him. His performances 
attracted the attention of the proprietor of the 
Jaidin Turc, who made him oonduotor of that 
establishment. He there created an immense 
sensation by playing the Nightingale Valeo on 
the pieoolo. All Peris flocked to hear him. 
He there formed the acquaintance of Rossini. 
One evening, after the performance of the 
overture of 4 Guillaume Tell,' the oompoeer 
came up and introduced himself, saying he 
was Rossini the composer, and wished to sug- 
gest some slight alteration in the 1 reading 1 
of the overture, 

14 TW great maestro was so delighted with 
the retdmem of the oonduotor to fall in with 



success of this nndertshirig wee m great, Mil f 
the managers of the theatres en#mvoum&4o $ 
suppress it, and the police authorities were in- < 
duced to order the*room to he dosed. Thai 
led Jullien to publish a programme, in which * 
he turned the French Government into ridicule, 
and for this offence he was condemned to im^ i 
prisonment, and a heavy fine. To escape tide 
punishment he fled to England, where he 
made hie first appearance at Drury Lane 
Theatre, in 1838. Eliaaon was then the 
manager of the theatre, and engaged Jullien 
to conduct the dance music. Hie success wee 
so great that Eliason soon made him conductcur 
en chef, 

41 In 1841 he made his first provincial tour, 
ana in 1842 opened the Lyceum for prome- 
nade oonoerts. At the end of that season, 
Jullien returned to Paris, being promised by 
Louis Philippe that if he surrendered himself 
he should be pardoned. He underwent a 
short imprisonment at St. Pelagia, with other 
political offenders, and was liberated. 

“In the spring of 1843 he returned to 
London, and made a large 'sum of money by 
publishing his own polkas and voices. In 
November of 1843 he gave a second series of 
oonoerts at the English Opera. He then ae- 
cepted a proposal to join Hr. Gye, who, for a 
short time, had been employed by him a m 
manager in some concerts at Oovent Garden. 
This partnership in concerts continued up to 
Jullien’s departure for America in 1863* 

44 In 1847 Jullien opened Drury Lane as 
an English opera, and introduced Sims Reeves 
to the London public. This undertaking was 
unfortunate, and the manager became bank-* 
rupt On his examination, he was highly 
complimented by the Commissioner, who told 
him that he left the oourt without a stain on 
his character. 

“ In 1852 his opera 4 Peter the Great ’ was 
produced at Oovent Garden. In July, 1853, 
he left for America, under eng a gem e nt to his 
London publishers. The expenses of this ex- 
pedition completely absorbed the receipts and 
5,0001. besides. Instead of relying upon 
Jullien’s name as the great attraction which 
it really was, a mistaken policy induced the 
managers to take out a number of instrumen- 
tal performers, whose salaries and living cast 
more than the reoripts oould possibly cover. 
Jullien remained in America until June, 185-4, 
and visited every town of iapertaiioe In tto 
United Staten It was at his concerts that 
the English custom was introduced in Aaaa* 
rioa of rising while the national anthem, 

4 Ha & Columbia, ’ was sung. 

44 On his return to Engine to vrettt to Me 
ehfctsan near Waterloo, in Bshtium*” * 

14 Tea, £ remember his assuring me,” said 










Hatton, "tot lift had m out to ta of * not toot to to gallantry of to Brito 
certain plantation on his Belgian tote, tot soldiers, he would im ton sacrificed. It 
when to wind was in to eoto toy pl*y*d was daring to time of to Indian B «Wto. 
to tor movement of Mudrisonfom's Scotch and the etot of to speech vu trtoendeus* 
symphony." 44 In 1857 hie oornet-4-piston player, 

•• That most have been tori ly before hie Koenig, died insane at Peris. The lose of one 
death," said to Impresario. 44 However, let with whom he had been so long associated 
ns finish these notes* Jullien remained at had a serious effect on Jullien, and from this 
his oht&eao,” ha contained reading, 44 until period hie energies seemed to foil him ; he 
to concerts begin at Drury Lane in the was most anxious to retain to France. His 
autumn «f 1854. They were so enooeesftil last concerts in London took place at to 
tot toy Were carried on at Coyent Garden Lyoetun in 1858. His last appearance in 
after Ghriehnas. public was at to Free-Trade Hall, Manohes- 

M In 1856 to Surrey Gardens were opened ter, in the early part of February, 1850. 
by a company, a magnificent ball having been After this be left England, broken in health 
built for Jullien’e promenade concerts. I wae 
interested with Jnllien in that undertaking, 
and had arranged to pay all expenses, vocalists, 
do., for half to receipts, Jnllien finding to 
band and his own services for to other half." 

41 Bather a cue-aided division," remarked 
the Sultan. ranged to give some concerts on a grind scale 

44 Bator so," continued to Impresario, at to Oirque Imperial, in to Champs Elysfes. 
44 considering I included Grisi, Gassier, Alboni, The first was to have taken plaoe on March 
and other 4 stare’ in my list of payments. 1 12, 1860, but it was found neoessary to put 
The arrangement was for a fortnight. At to him under restraint some three weeks before 
end of to first week to band struck for ar- I tot time. 


and spirits. He went to Pane, where he was 
imprisoned for debt at Oliohy. He was ar- 
rested as an Englishman, at to suit of an 
Englishman. This greatly increased his 
mental excitement, which had been for some 
i time apparent. On being liberated, he ar- 


rears of salaries due to tom, not by Jullien, ) 
but by to company tot had failed. The j 
mnsamans declared they would not perform 
unless I endorsed their engagements, and 
made myself liable for the whole debt. Their 
determination was made formally known to 
Jnllien one Saturday afternoon in to Gardens, 
after to morning concert had taken place. I 
was absent Jullien sent his secretary to my 
house to fetch me. In order to keep to band 
together until I arrived, and could make some 
arrangement, Jullien made them a speech, 
addressing tom from a chair on which he 
stood, and from which he would have to first 
intimation of my approach. He spoke for 
some time, and I believe very nearly suc- 
ceeded in in ducing the to do as be 
wished tom without my intercession. In to 
exaitement of speaking be knelt down and re- 
peated a few words in French. He had seen 
me enter toGardens. As I came near to little 
crowd of instrumentalists, Jullien jumped up 
from among tom on to to chair, and point- 
ing to me, arid — 4 Gentlemen, my pr ay ers 
have bean heard ; vofla fhomme aim F argent. 1 
The musicians hurried round me lake a swam 
of bass on a lump of sugaa," 

44 And did you pay tom f" asked to Sul- 
tan. 

44 No I did not ; but Jullien got to as- 
sistance of a military band ton playing in 
to Gardens, and to concert tot evening was 
duly performed, Jullien telling to audience 
that his Sepoy* had revolted ; and tot had it 


44 He was sitting at the pianoforte one 
morning, when he suddenly rose with a knife 
in his hand, and, addressing a young lady 
who was on a visit in to bouse, told her he 
had an inspiration from heaven to kill her. 
With wonderful presence of mind, she deolared 
she was ready to die, but asked him to grant 
her one favour before fulfilling bis mission. 

4 What is it P ' ho replied ; 4 1 have power to 
agree to what you may demand. 1 She begged 
Chat he would let her hear him play aome of 
his own compositions on to piooedo. He 
consented, and went into an adjoining room 
to fetch to instrument. She turned to key 
upon him and rang for as s is tan c e. He was 
taken to Dr. Pinet's Maison de SantA, known 
as La Folia St James, where he died raving 
mad, on March 14. 1860." 

41 What a sad and terrible end! " caidto 
Saltan. 

44 Terrible indeed," replied to Im pre sa ri o, 
44 and for one who, before his ilftieaa, was so 
good and kind to every one about him. 
Jullien did a great deal for to canes of music 
sad to musical pr ofess ion , and de s erv ed a 
better feta." 

44 1 allow he did very much towards ten* 
ohgjqj muric popular wit h the English 
public, bat I do not eee what he did for % 
musical profomiou," said the Sultan , 

- 44 If he i nc rea se d to love of to art among 
toce whose mousy supports to urifeh ft 
surely follows tot m improved to condition 
of to letter." 
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“Well, in that ten**, it is as you say," **■ 
plied Hutton. 

“TJbem again, JaHien, in common with 
every Impresario, was the direct means of 
distributing a Tory Urge sum of money 
among the profession, and be paid bis instru- 
mentalists, or bad them paid, as I know to 
my oost, better than any conductor who ever 
bad an orchestra under bis command.” 

“ I bate beard that before,” said the Sul- 
tan. 

“ Dear me,” said Hatton, “ your stories of 
Jullien have wiled away the time so pleasantly 
and quickly ; here we are at Manchester.” 

“FISH FOB THE HALL.” 

“ Now, then, which of you is going to get 
me a big fish ? Don't all speak at once. 
Come, one of you must. Which is it to be P 
Joe'll go, I know ; won't you, J tb P I must 
have one before to-morrow night for the Squire. 
You needn't look so black, all of you.” 

Jenny Cooper, the speaker, was the prettiest 
girl in Shippom, and certainly she looked un- 
commonly pretty now, as she stood with her 
face flushed and her bright hair ruffling in the 
breeze in the middle of a knot of admirers at 
the gangway which ended the principal street 
of the Tillage. It was a alack time in Shippon. 
The herring-fishing was just oyer — such a 
fishing as there had not been for years. The 
fishermen spoke of one shoal of herrings twenty 
miles long and ten broad, and so thick that 
their nets were torn with the weight of fish. 
Many of the boats bad bad to run into Har- 
mouth deep loaded after a single haul. 

The only boat which bad not done well was 
one belonging to old Tim West, Jenny's 
grandfather, and the Squire, wbioh had been 
put in oherge of young Joe Crash. She bad 
run aground the night before the great haul, 
and bad bad to put in for repairs, which oost 
a good deal of money. The consequence was 
that poor Joe, instead of baying to receive a 
hundred pounds os so for bis share of the 
fishing, found himself actually out of pocket, 
and worse off than all bis neighbours and 
rivals. His old mother bad not a hundred of 
ooal^to begin tba winter with, and bis own 
ohanois sf Jenny, which bad looked so bright 
as hMtnrtndi seemed more dis t ant than ever. 

II was “ aggrewaiting,” as be said, poor 
follow, and it was not unnatural that be should 
have listened *) the two pairs of banns which 
bad been put up in church for th* tot toe 
last today wary mfeeh ae if they bad been 
Intended for personal In sults to himself. 

fronts tag qom $£ ^ to 

t*toeaw«ek ago, sad then, tot with noisy 
fifth seise cm Iks beach ebon ting men tad 


women hauling in the lines and heavy SOfip, 
and crab-boats pulling badkwaidtaad forwards 
through the breakers, Shippon for a time had 
been all excitement and life. Now the buttle 
was all over. 

Only a few of the crews were back tom 
Harmouth, and the weather had been So 
unsettled that none of the small boats bad 
ventured out, and the beaob was almost de- 
serted. It happened that when Jenny broke 
into the group on the cliff they had just been 
disoussing the horizon, and had come to Ike 
conclusion that it was going to be an uncom- 
monly ugly night, and the oonsequenoe was 
that there was by no means the eager ootnpe- 
she considered there ought to have been 
for the honour of going to sea to catch her a 
fish. 

“ Now, come, one of you mud go. Gome, 
Joe, you will, won’t yen, that's a deer P I 
don’t know how many people there ain't 
a-ooming to the Hall. There was the Squto 
hisself come down this morning, and says 
* Jenny,’ says he, * if you don’t get me a fish, 
I don't know what I want £ to you. I 
doubt I'll have to have you oooked youreeft’ 
You wouldn’t like that new, Joe, weald 
you P ” ' 

But for onoe blandishment and satire (and 
Jenny was a good hand at both) were thrown 
away, and not even the last terrible sugges- 
tion of the Squire's turbot-kettle could win her 
point, so the pretty girl tossed her head and 
said, in her most contemptuous tone, “You 
ain't none on you fit to catch a dog-fish. I 
won't have nothin' more to Say to you,” end 
went off in a huff. 

Joe Or ask had been standing with the 
others, but except to answer Jenny When to 
appealed directly to him, he had taken no pert 
in the conversation. 

He watched her light figure tripping up to 
street till to turned a earner oat of sight; 
and then, with his hands in his pockets,, to 
sauntered down the gangway and over the 
breakwater, till to came to a gap in to cliff 
Where a little etmamcf fresh water runs down 
a hollow loses .itself among the* loose 
shingle cm the beach. A narrow plank' bridge 
crosses it about a hundred yards or so from 
the tore, arid there Joe st o p ped in to topee 
of meeting Jenny, who lived wtik an 4& 
grandfather in a cottage on to ogpoetoctiff 
It was beginning to get dude already ; end to 
tod not waited toy niilto tdmmMM 
a glimpse of a print drum fiultaring dowA tto 
timing pnft, rad riWww Mb him* 

"Stop « nriamte, twatf daw.” i» add. 
(Tha flank aw bWadwrnigh tar aam, 
andh* stood on it.) “Wniinadnto.dMnr. 
X brought thin tm fan taw lbwimifi 
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M*U have it, went ywuf** It was a few 
yar^fU¥* ribbon "I would ha' brought 
something better, Jenny, only yon know I 
WtfoDky.* 

Now Jenny, like most pretty giris, was a ! 
ktt of* tyrant; and, like all tyrants, was not 
fend of being thwarted* She bad set her 
heart on getting * fell fee the Hall, and as it 
waa net to bo bad, aha felt personally ag- 
grieved, and waa not at all sorry for an oppor- 
tunity of anabhiag poor Joe, who, she knew, 
would core for it 

" Thank you, I'm very much obliged ; but 
X don't want any ribbons. When I do, I'll 
hay them myself. Good-night ! please let 
me come by, I must go home.** 

"I bought it o* purpose for you, Jenny ; 

I thought you'd ha' liked it Do stop a 
minute, Jenny ; I'll come with you. It ain't 
safe to go to eeo, Jenny ; it ain't indeed, or 
I'd go out in a minute. You knew I would, 
Jenny.'* 

"Thank you. I don't aek nobody to go 
if they're afraid I Please let me come by ; 
I’m late." She pushed by him ; but he held 

her. 

i "Jenny! Jenny 1 don't speak to me like 
feat I hain't seen you onoe since afore the 
fefaing, and I can't abide to have you speak 
to men* that manner, Jenny. Stop a minute, 
da; Jenny! deer Jenny!" 

She waa gene, end Jee waa supremely 
miserable. It was dark before he left the 
bridge. “ Hankering arter feat gall again," 
thought his old mother, as she gave him his 
sapper, before he went off to bed at seven 
o'clock. "Them galls don’t know when they 
be well off. Higgetty -jigging things they be, 

a© aggravatin' ! She ain't wuth him." 

• • • • • 

At half-past eight o'clock punctually the 
next morning Squire Lindon came d o w n into 
fee dining-room at fee Hah, and rang the 
hell for prayers. 

He was a fine tall man of fifty-six ; the age 
M which lira. Norton maintains feat a hand- 
seme man is most picturesque. 

Ho bad a pleas a nt, open fees, a broad fore- 
bead, feuM curly hair, and a colour which 
smacked unmistakably of a>n breams and exer- 
cise* in fee open au% Shippon had belonged 
to hie fondly sines 1370, when a lindon (if 
tradition speaks true, no better than he should 
haws beau) had imM fee heiress in pay- 
meat of a bed debt from Edward HI 
* The estate was extensive, though anything 
but a rich one. The gr ea t er pari oonmeted of 
heathy hitla, end fee land whidhW*» under 
motivation was vary poor. Though, however, 
.them wore many wealthier men in the country, 
Jtcae Arid their heads higher than Squire 


lindon. He wua proud of his fine fed house, 
with the family motto and “ Laus Bee" in 
venerable grey stone letters running, as * 
balustrade, the whole length of few front; 
proud — (will wiser readers smile at hha?>— 
of fee sacred inheritanoe of feaxily tradition 
and a good old name ; end all the more fondly 
proud of hie only daughter Edith, a bright 
girl of nineteen, because her laughing brown 
eyes and feir waving hair were precisely those 
of a beautifol picture by Lely, which held an 
honoured frieze among fee femily portraits 
that hung over the black oak staircase and 
covered fee panelled walls of fee great stone 
hall. She came into the room and held up 
her face to be kissed, just as he had finished 
reading his letters and was cutting his news- 
paper. 

“ I’ll tell you what it is, Him Paleface," 
be said, as he took fee little upturned face in 
both his hands and kissed it tendsriv ; u I'll 
tell you what it if, We must not nave any 
more dancing if we can’t get our rosea back 
for two days after it. Hadn't we better make 
mamma write and tell the stupid people not 
to come on Thursday P Eh, miss f what do 
you say P " 

" Oh, papa ! how it has been blowing. It 
woke me at half-past three, and I could not 
get to sleep again at alL Jane says Holland 
was up here just before she came to me and 
told her more than fifty trees were blown 
down between four and five. Oh, I do hope 
[ all fee boats are safe at Harmouth before 
now.” 

" It's off shore, darling, and I don’t think 
it will have done any mischief here exoept to 
my trees ; but go and look on the table, and 
see if you can't find anything to bring back 
those roses." 

The missing mm did come back in a 
minute as Edith snatched up a letter. It was 
from her brother's college chum, Sir Arthur 
I Hamlin, fee fortunate heir of some seven 
thousand a year in a ring fence not thirty 
I miles from Shippon : mors fortunate still in 
his own estimation in having won fee love of 
fee sweetest girl in fee county, and being 
engaged to Edith Lindon. 

“ Well, dear, when 1* he oomiagf" afeod 
Mrs. lindon. A large pasty was expected at 
fee Hall fee next day, for' a week's shooting 
and a hall, and Sir Arthur, as a matter of 
; oourse, was to be site. "Will he wait to 
; pick up Henry at Cambridge, or win he setae 
over to-night P" 

| w I don’t know, tharnma t t expect hetti 
very likely be here to-night. He Stye, ' My 
sew yacht, fee " Edith," is at Wsllpost If 
it's very fete indeed, periftape I shall Wok bur 
round to Shippon for you to see. I hew tad 
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BbM$limttkMto»to*tk the damn, end I know 
you will like hat. If the weather ie in the 
least had* I shall look out for Henry at 
HotWough,. and drive over on Tuesday night 
Or Wednesday morning/ He’fl be here to-day, 
I know he will I It was eo windy yesterday 
morning that he would not have gone down 
to Wellport at all, eo hell be sore to be over 
with Henry this afternoon. I must go down 
to Lower Shippon this morning/’ 

“My darling, indeed you mustn't do any 
such thing/* said Mrs. Lindon; “I can’t 
think of letting you go out at all in such 
weather. Why it's raining hard, you would 
catch oold and be laid up all the week, if you 
were not blown away over the cliff. You 
know you would/* 

“Oh, mamma, pfeaae; I’ve got ever bo 
many things I must do, and I shan’t have 
another chance. Please do let me, mamma.” 

“ Well, dear, we will seo ho*- it looks after 
lunch ; you must take a book and be quiet 
till then. You haven’t got rested after the 
Hurton dance yot, so give me another cup of 
coffee, and then finish your own breakfast, like 
a good child.” 

The sun had found its way through the 
rolling clouds, and the wind had dropped be- 
fore Edith had finished her book, and luncheon 
was ready. 80 her ponies were ordered, and 
she drove off, armed with plenty of wrappers 
and a basket of jellies and soup. About half 
way down from the Hall to the village, a 
fisherman stopped her to say that old Susan 
Oraak was in trouble again. Her boy Joe 
had got up early in the morning and gone out 
to sea alone, without saying a word to anyone, 
just before the squall. 

They had miamd his boat on the beach, and 
a man ooming along-shore some hours after 
had picked up one of bis oars, and a baling- 
tin which was recognised as hie ; and " I ax 
your pardon, miss,” the old follow went on, 
“hut I was just a-ooming up to tell yon. 
Susan she take* on terrible about it, and I 
thought, miss, as how mayhap you wish to be 
a-ooming to see her if ybu knewed.” 

“ Oh 1 111 go now at once. I am so sorry. 
Whatever oonld have made him go out such a 
morning? — and all alone, too. Oh, how 
Adddnfeitfr! Poor old Susan/’ 

The did man ahook his head mysteriously, 
and said in a lower tone, “They do say, miss, 
as how it WM Jenny Cooper made him go to 
father a filh. They do say so. They was 
a-kaepln’ company, you know, miss/* 

Jfr 4 eery fow minntes Edith Was at the 
, ontHfa. She limped quietly, and went in. 
flmwmm Me Which the door opened was low 
and disk; hud the door wad neafiymhded, 
fib* As hMm of 


coloured sends and the mod# Asp ear dhi 
chimney -piece to the .old-foahiened walnut 
drawers against the opposite Walls, was earn.' 
fully dusted and scrupulously dean. 

In a low chair, in front of the little fine 
which burnt in a comer of the grate, sat Susan 
Omsk, rocking herself slowly backwards and 
forwards, and moaning every now and than*' 
Beside her stood Jenny, pale and silent, with a 
touching wistful look in her eyes; bat the 
old woman took no notice of her, and scarcely 
seemed to know she was there. 

When Edith came in she made a slight 
movement of recognition, but said nothing; 
and went on rooking herself as before. Edith’s 
awn eyes were so dim that she saw nothing of 
the hopeless look in poor Jenny’s face as 4 m 
handed her a chair. 

“ Poor dear old Susan ! ” she said, as she 
took th*> old woman’s homy hand in ham. 
“ Poor dear old Susan l ” 

There was a silence, broken only by Susan’s 
moans, which were deeper than before, and 
the hollow tickings of the old upright dock in 
I the comer. At last she spoke. * 

“ I knewed how ’twor — I knewed how 
’twor when I heard his voice come in si the 
window. I knewed what that meant. Father, 
brothers, husband, and now my boy 1 Ohi 
Joe, Joe, Joe t to forget old mother for a pink 
murderin' hieeey ! ” The fiood-gsdes wars 
open, and the old women cobbed like a child. 

Poor Jenny ! Her punishment had coma 
quickly-— a bitter punishment it was, poor 
girl. What might have been, and wbaiwas ; 
how different all seemed now, new tttat it* was 
too late — now that his mother had called her 
his murderess. Poor child ! She dared stay 
no longer, and too miserable to care where the 
went or what she did, she stole noiselessly fir 
the door and out into the street. The nun and 
women looked at her and whispered as shfi 
passed ; bat she took no notioe of anything* 
and hurried through the little narrow turnings 
which lead out past the preventive houses into 
the field beyond the village. There she Was 
alone. For tbs length of a field or two the 
cliff above Shippon gets gradually higher, till 
at the “ Sugar-loaf” it towers op throe ban* 
died fret shove the sea. A little beyond tbs 
highest point a huge mass of the upper aril 
send turf, loosened probably by I he land* 
springs, has beoome detached, and skipped 
bodily down, and rests suspended between tea 
and sky, a bundled foot from the top of the 
cliff and a hundred and fifty or mom frskaith# 
beach below. V 

Them is a great uham about fits *<k01’a 
Host,” at the Spot is eeHed. Yota sewn to over- 
hang the see. Wh et Wv w yo u took i»aea,Uoqong 
but eea. Toths left fosse, stteteUqg away 




to alow line of purple ohm in %* dim dis- 
tent >, tinged at ott tyaaa with n hasy tine of 
white fioou At times, when At ie& is wt- 
ting over a ML spring-tide, yon may «w ships 
in a stream of gold behind the lino of purple. 
Thalia Bahceton Harbour— tea miles off. To 
the right, beyond the sharp ehalk needles 
which hem in the Gull’tHsst on that aide, you 
look sew asa un l im i ted aa a which seems to 
xiaa up and mix with the sky* 

But the view had no charms for Jenny. 
She scrambled down the cliff, and threw her- 
self down out of sight, out of hearing of the 
village, among the damp grass, and strained 
her ayes all over the waste of waters. 

It was low tide, and the breakers were 
growling surlily among the naked rooks, a 
couple erf hundred yards from the foot of the 
cliff. A single little schooner was tossing 
ab o ut far out beyond the sand-bank, almost 
hidden at times by the white meted waves, 
but not a sign of hu boat. She hid her face 
in her hands, and cried as if her heart would 
bseak. 

The wind had veered round since the morn- 
ing, and was blowing now in short, uncertain 
gurts from the sea. Jenny had nothing on 
her head, and was oold and shivering, when 
something odder even than her own poor 
little wet cheek, touched it for a moment 
Edith's pet white and yellow setter had found 
her, and looked at her with a puzzled expres- 
sion in his greet basal eyes as she started up, 
just in time to see his mistress climbing down 
to her. Edith had heard which way die had 
gone, and had oome to lode for her. 

“ Oome home, Jenny/' she said, gently ; 
“ don't stop out in the oold any longer. How 
wit you are! Ton’ll make yourself ill, and 
then what will become of poor old Tim." 

“Oh, miss! — oh, miss! that's all my 
trait. I wish I was dead, I do! ” and she 
threw herself down again, choking with a 
fresh bunt of tears. 


There is something wonderfully soothing 

almost as if every meow, small or great, 
brought a certain appointed weight of pain 
with it— a weight which must be earned 
somehow or other. Ho friend may relieve us 
of oar shun altogether, but a kindly helping 
head may eaee the weight as surely as if the 
burden were material, 

Jenny, like old Susan, frond it so; and 
both frit their hearts a little l i ghter before 
Edith drove away. She had act s tarted a 
minute too soon; her ponies ware net long in 
whisking her home, but the wbd had begun 
to blow herd, and As had only just time to 
mm deem to the grsmhenm for a bunch of 




blue Bnarian larkspur for her heir before it 
began to rain again. 

Dinner was laid at half-past rix for five, 
but Edith and bar father and mother sat 
down by themselves, half expecting every 
minute to hear the sound of wheels on the 
gravel in front, and a ring at the hell; but 
they were disappointed, and at eleven o'clock 
Mr. Linden got up and put down his book, 
and stretched himself in front erf the drawing- 
room fire, and said, — 

41 Well, I don't think these boys will turn- 
up to-night now. If they had caught the six 
o'clock train they would have bedk here before 
now, so I think we had all of us better go to 
bed. What a noise the wind does make, to 
be sure ; we have not bad such a gale all the 
year. Oome, missy, put down your work and 
trot off. Here is a candle for you. I aha’nt 
be long I know before I'm asleep for one. 
Give me a kiss, my darling child, and say 
good-night." * 

The wind shrieked among the gables and 
chimney stacks, and the windows rattled till 
a stranger might have thought that the whole 
place was coming down ; but the old hall had 
stood every storm for a good many hundred 
years, and was likely to stand for a good 
many hundred more. 

The Squire was too much accustomed to the 
noise erf a 44 north-easter” to let it disturb him 
in the least ; but be bad not been many mi- 
nutes in bed, and was only just settling into 
bis first sleep when another sound caught bis 
attention, and he started up to listen. He 
bad not time to rub his eyes before it came 
again. A bang and rattle at bis window. 
Some one below was throwing gravel against 
the glass. Mr. London knew well enough 
what the noise meant, and jumped out of bed 
and threw up the window. 

“Hulloa, is that you, Tim? What is it P" 

An old man in a long oiled coat and a sou'- 
wester stood in the garden beneath. 

“What is it, TimP” 

“ Skswner, sir, in agin the Gull's Neeeti" 

“Stop there, I'll be down in a minute. 
Stop them/’ 

Unfortunately a shipwreck wee only toe 
common an event at SUpfta. In a very few 
minutes Mr. London wss d m— id and had 
knocked up the butler end given cede—. 

“Wake George, and tell him to put the 
brown horse in the omnibus, end to take 

e ity of rugs and coats and wait at the 
don Anns, to be reedy if be is wanted* 
Tell him to send eae of the boys on “Lady 
Grey" ss herd ss he sen ride, to Oaptefa 
James for the matter, and be rare thumb a 
goo d fire kept up in the kitchen u 

fty ifo s Lmdon mxA Tie s fought tbefat eatyl 
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as beet they could against the hurricane. It 
fit stow 'work, And the 41 ’bus’* was at the 
Tillage almost Mem i hey reached the Gull's 
kfst by a abort oat. 

There it Was no easy matter to stand at all, 
The huge waves were thundering half, way 
up the cliff, and the sea, wherever they could 
catch a glimpse of it through the blinding 
shower of foam flakes which blew in their 
faoes, was black as ink. A single light showed 
the direction of the doomed ship, and every 
now and then as she rose for a moment on 
some giant wave they could see her black hull 
and spars against the sky. She had cleared 
the shoal, and was driving straight in for the 
“Needles.” 

“If she strike there,” said a coastguard 
man, as the wind dropped for a few seconds, 
“ that will be all over very quick.” 

If ouly she could round the point (but who 
on board was to know that) there was a chance 
of saving the crew, if the mortar arrived in 
time. A chance ; but a desperate one. It 
would be hopeless to attempt to get the life- 
boat off in such a sea. It was only in the 
momentary lull that the crowd of eager 
watchers on the cliff could hear one another 
speak. 

“ What is she P ” shouted the Squire. “ Can 
you make her out P ” 

“ Not altogether, sir, she seemed a'most as 
though she was a standing in this artemoon 
afore the wind changed. She appear more 
like a big yacht nor anything. I doubt that's 
what she is.” 

A gentle hand was laid on the Squire's 
arm. He started as he looked round and saw 
bia daughter. 

“ My child, bow could you P ” 

“ Papa, papa, it's the ‘Edith* 1 ” and die foil 
helpless into his arms. 

Edith bad not gone to bed when she left 
the drawing-room. She had eent her maid 
away, and sat down in an easy chair in front 
of her fire, and had follen asleep and was 
dreaming when the noise in the house roused 
her. Her first idea was that Sir Charles and 
her brother had oe*ie; but very soon she un- 
derstood that it was a wreck ; end, seised with 
a horrible indefinite dread, euoh as the had 
never foil before, she snatched up her hat and 
a thick cloak and veil and ran down-etain 
just as the “*bas ” was starting, and jumped 

the first Weeds which caught her ear on 
the cliff were, “She appears more tike a big 
nor anything; I doubt that’s what she 

The frtignas of a day of unusually painful 
thesohtary night-drive from the 
the tost crowning agony of finding 


her worst fours realised, had been foe vmA j 
for the slight, delicate girl, and overtaxed 1 
nature brought its own relief. Her \ 

lifted her up, and carried her, feinting, to the j 
village, A light in Widow Creak’s window 
showed that she was still up ; he pushed the 
door open, and laid Edith down on the old 
Woman's bed, and knelt beside her, HnMiiyg • 
up her head, while Jenny, who had followed 
them down from the cliff, and Susan bathed 
her temples with vinegar and chafed her odd ! 
hands and feet. It was some time (to her 
father it seemed ages,) before she showed any 
signs of returning life; but at last she opened 
her eyes and looked dreamily round her. As 4 
soon as Jenny had seen her move, she pulled ' 
her shawl over her head, and left them noise- 
lessly to learn the worst Her hand was 
almost on the latchet of the door, when it 
opened. A oonfused sound of voices reached 
bier from the street, and a tall, dark figure, 
With dripping hair and clothes and naked 
feet, stood in front of her. For a moment 
Jenny thought she saw a ghost; the next, 
she gave a scream, burst into tears, and threw 
her arms round Joe’s neck. They were no 
ghost’s lips which met here. The breath on i 
her forehead was warm. It was Joe himself, 
alive from the dead—- alive and welL 

“All on us safe! ” Squire Iindon and Edith ' 
heard it “ All on us safe, thank heaven l ” 
How Joe came there is soon fold. The 
squall in the morning had caught him as he 
was hauling in his line. He had lost one of 
hit oars, and had drifted out to sea, and had 
tossed about helpless for hours. The wave 
whioh had carried away his oar had half-filled 
his boat, and he had been obliged to hasp 
baling with his sou’ -wester as best be could. < 
He had almost given up altogether when, f 
from the fop of a wave, he sighted a ship close ] 
by him ; in a minute he had stripped off h$s j 
rod handkerchief; and hoisted it as a signal ] 
of distress on his boat-hook, and in IcM.tfofo 
half-an-hour, by one of those providences j 
whioh we call lucky chances, found himself on 
board Sir Arthur Hamlin's yacht, just about 
the time that Edith was driving home to the I 
HalL As Jenny had noticed when she left/ % 
the “Gull's Nest,” the wind had chopped r 
quite round, and was blowing hard, witfo a , 
strong tide on shore. The sea, whisk had 
been high all the day, was still making font, 
and by the time he had had a mouthftd to gat 
and drink below, it was alm os t pitohderb- 
Joe bad been bom and bred at Shippon; he 
b ed been out in big bunts and litt le boats, t 
w ttfh — a w n ooft , light i nd hi lawnr ' 

•T»ry ywd of tha oowrt Jar tefcAlteftM , 
ii to know th» Tilhg, itwlf . VThm ft, auto . 
on dMk „ .in « abjl, |tew J 
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al ww Him that the Edith was on tbs shoal. 
Another minute, and the would he hard and 
fast aground. 44 Port your Heim!* be shouted, 
at the top of hid voice, and sprang to the 
wheel. The storm-jib, the only ftanve* she 
was carrying, flapped empty far a moment ; 
tiie next, a huge roller lifted her high out of 
the water. There was a hollow grating sound, 
and the y easel shook from Stem to stem. In 
another moment the Was fh deep water inside 
the bank. * 

•♦Touch and go* sir. Better east out a 
couple of andtufre, or we shall be on the 
Needles afore we know where we are." 

At half-past eleven the storm was still in* 
creasing; the hatches were down, and every- 
thing made snug. The yacht still rode head 
to the wind ; but the waves were awful ► Sir 
Arthur and Joe were together on deck, hold- 
ing on as best they could. Five minutes 
before the clifls had looked through the dark- 
ness like block uncertain clouds vesting oa the 
Water. Now they could see the '* Sugar- 
loaf*' frowning, huge and sharp, out against 
the sky. The terrible troth flashed on them 
both at the same moment. The anchors held 
no longer, and they were drifting in. 

“ Cut her free, for heaven’s sake I ’* shouted 
Joe. " If we can gather round the ' Needles’ 
*We m ay get a rope ashore; if not, we are 
dime for.” 

' A very few minutes after the Squire left 
them the watchers on the cliff saw the vessel 
give a lurch and spring in. Another bound 
bud the point was cleared, and the " Edith ” 
lay a wreck, with the spent waves breaking 
over her, wedged fast in the little bay at the 
foot of the 44 Gull's Nest'* 

There was a pause for a minute or two. 
To those on deck it seemed ages. Then came 
a red flash from the land, and a roar that was 
beard above the sea. A shot whined far out 
Over their heads, and a rope fall across the 
vessel's bows. In half an hour's time the last 
antior was safe on the cliff. 

Our readers must picture for themselves the 
happiness which changed the old woman's 
tumble- down cottage into a palace that night 
We will not ou rselves attempt to describe with 
what bumble, grateful tears the widow re- 
ceived back her bey from the dead ; nor even 
bow tile pretty Jenny forgot her bequettitimees 
far once, and dung round Joe'e neck before 
half the village, lake an Apfti-day ran and 
ahowerr together. Above eU we will not ven- 
time to intrude into the little inner room* Mir. 
JMm himself did not, and Edith wae aloae 
titan she met bar lover. 

V 

4 We bave only one thing mete to tiB; and 


that will not surprise our readers, perhaps, 
much more than it did any mm in Etdppon. 
The Sunday after the storm three pairs of 
banns were put up in church instead of two. 
The names of the last couple were M Joseph 
Orask and Jane Cooper." T. D. P. 


AT OONCABNEAtr. 

WfliRi is Ocmoaroeau, and what is to be 
seen there P will, no doubt, be mentally asked 
by many who see the title of the present 
paper. Be mine therefore the pleasant duty 
to tell the readers of Okcb a Week all about 
that place— what is done at it and why Gon- 
oarneau is made the subject of a paper at all. 
Well then, Ooneame&u is a fishing hamlet in 
the department of Finisterre on the ooast of 
Brittany in France. As to how to reach it, 
intending visitors must consult 44 Murray.” 
Concaroeau is a decidedly remarkable place ; in 
fact, more remarkable than any of the Aether 
fishing villages in that country ; it is remark- 
able inasmuch as we find working there men 
in whose minds are ingrained all the old super- 
stitions of the oldest fishermen — a class noted 
for their curious beliefs — while at the same 
time, labouring in the midst of them, are to 
be found some of the most scientific men of 
Franco. Concaroeau is at one and the same 
time the seat of the oldest sardine fishery on the 
French coast and the site of the newest ideas 
in pisciculture, as it contains a laboratory that 
has been erected by the French Government 
for the better study of the natural history of 
the French food fishes. 

As it is very desirable that we should have 
a similar laboratory in England, it has occurred 
to me that the only way to obtain it is to 
awaken public, or still better, parliamentary 
opinion on the subject ; and ultimately move 
the borne authorities by d esc rib ing what has 
been done in other countries, so that we may 
at once proceed to do likewise. The French 
have several excellent establishments now at 
work, in which a constant study of fish life 
and growth is carried on, so that in all pro- 
bability it will be to that country we shall 
ultimately be indebted far definite infanaa* 
tied ee to the rate of gfavrth and period of 
reproduction of our beet known food fishes, 
which, I repeat, is the key-note of all fish- 
ing ooonomy. 'While in Greet Britain we 
have only one thoroughly practical pisoiouUuxal 
establishment, namely tit Stormontfiold, near 
Barth, for the h ata toy of ra lm oa agga aai 
tha mia, of yoaaf mium, tBI for ooo 
of oa ago to protect UmiomItm, fon.m 
many ras h $§tabliihpM®to on the Continents 
ia S a Bwl— i, Italy, aad Qwmaay, aa 
aa Snaoo. Ia tha m aa nt i ia a t mj frigate 
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fe with that of the letter country. At 
IXtiaiagae»rte Stanch are studying the habits 
of the meet valuable fresh-water fish. At 
Aroechon, and on the Be de Be, they are 
teaching the art of multiplying the oyster. In 
the Bay of Aiguil- 
lon we may see a 
mussel farm, but at 
Oono&meau they 
study the turbot, 
the lobster, the 
cod-fish, and the 
mightier inhabit- 
ants of the great 
deep; all these 
studies being, it 
must be remem- 
bered, for practical 
as well as scientific 
uses. And by hold- 
ing fishery exposi- 
tions on different 
parte of their coasts 
— that ib, exhibi- Th 

tions of fishing im- 
plements, nets, 

boats, trawls, dredges, fish, ova, Crustacea, 
Ac., — the French authorities contrive to im- 
bue the people with an interest in fishing 
economy which we in vain look for in this 
great maritime country. 

Apropos of the reoent fishery exhibitions, 
they must be admitted to have been a great suc- 
cess, judging from the talk and controversy to 
which they have given birth. The only mult 
that can be conscientiously found with them is, 
that they ware not sufficiently international, 
especially the one at Arcachon, which was 
decidedly French ; and it was perhaps all the 
more interesting for being so. It was the 
ambition of the projectors of this exposition 
to have a perfect show of all matters pertain- 
ing to the art of fishing, from all parts of 
the world ; and, in aooordsnoe with the old 
proverb of trying for a silk gown with a 
decided certainty of obtaining a sleeve, the ex* 
hibition was wonderfully perfect, more espe- 
cially in the department of pisciculture. A 
collection of fish-eggs, designed to show the 
progress of a fith from the period of fructifica- 
tion of the otW to the time of bursting from 
th* shell, Was particularly interesting; as was 
alpo a atria* of preparations showing the dif- 
ferent maladies to which various kinds of fish 
are liable, Many of the nets exhibited warn 
curious from their ingenuity, and instructive 
from their evident certainty of oapture. $ome 
Of 'fifed net* which were shown were 
rngOfi bf tiiafof kM, and I ftacy have never 
bean seen out of $tauos. The different modes 
Of odiura Were alao shown; but 4 'touch- 


ing the oyster/' nothing mote need at pa ris h* 
be said, a* it is' not long sums that fevoorite 
mollusk was descanted on in theee pages. 

A bird’s-eye view of Oonoameau formed 4 
prominent picture in the oentr&l avenue Af* 
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The Lab on&ory at OaxMtroeau. 


the exhibition chtlet at Aroaohon, and Ike 
illustration herewith given will afford the 
reader a very good idea of the external aspect 
of the place. We are indebted to Fiance not 
for the invention of pisciculture, but for its 
modem practical extension ; and France 
merits the oompliment of having made pisci- 
culture a commercial success, as well as a 
scientific study. The outer portion of tint 
laboratory at Oonoameau is very extensive; 
occupying altogether an area of 1472 TBngUA 
yards. This space is divided into a series of 
basins by means of strong walle ; theee basing; 
which communicate with each other, am filled 
with sand, seaweed, and pieces of rook so a I 
to imitate as nearly as possible the natural 
habitat of the fish ; mussels and the —n^lW 
kinds of crustaceas are plentifully proyxM 
for food, artificial feeding being, however, 
largely resorted to by the superintendents of 
the viviers, who act under the charge of the 
master pilot of Oonoameau, himself a bugs 
fish and oyster breeder. Three of the basins 
are devoted to sea fish and three to shellfish^ 
The tide infundates these bavin t by meant of A 
lip at the outside, once in every twelve heart* 
and the supply of water is so managed as It 
create deeps and shallows, palm and move* 
meat, in each compartment, m order thai the 
fish may have their choice of a Bring jl soe ? 
the grand study of those in charge of 4hb 
laboratory being ty represent a* naeriy as 
possible the natural Mvkg ground Of fetch fish 
and orustaoea as they have in stock. 0 f 
course there are flood^gafes fe* th^nguM* 


ft'wkt tartw aai $mUagt >«t tank 

«$$*&£• in «wfer to pm*nt A* seooje of the 
m Qm « tiwqi tabs to ngtbte the 
wttar »apfiy indspeadtntly el tke tidal in- 
gng pm*. 3^9 nwwntiifljr p yufenl actors of 
the experiments carried on la these viviers 
continues to be daily dflmondntoi In these 
Mono reservoirs some of top faded kinds of 
flat fish may be seen deporting their spawn, 
the turbot Mag pa emiUei^eet of study. 

may be seen masty thousands of lobsters in aft 
stages at growth, mlika of th e m and this 
erf? be 0m* m England — can be sent to 
msrMtitt tbajy ere of a certain sue, which la 
a moss proper ragulsticm of the French govern* 
ronni study baa been made of the 

lobster; the growth of them cmeteeea from 
the ora has been observed and noted, also 
their manner of shedding their 41 bony,* 9 and 
the time the eggs take to come to life. A 
•tody has also been made of that carious 
Mediterranean fish the hippocampus, which 
has been successfully hied at Oancarneeu. 
The plaice has also been reported on by the 
etsentific men who watch the fishee. 

Bernal eminent naturalists have been 
greatly indebted to the facilities of observation 
placed at their disposal at Oonoarnean for 
additions to their seieotiflo knowledge of fish 
and crustaceans. Holland, Bobin, Moreau, 
Marey, Oerbe, and though last, not least, 
Orate, have all studied at the laboratory. The 
fewer gantleman with eminent sucoees, as his 
wr itin gs testify, for it is to him that France is 
indebted Jar the immense p ro g r e ss that has 
bean made in fish-culture during the last five 
years. In addition to the outer viviers, there 
is a well fitted up suite of studios in the in- 
ferior of the bufiding at Oonoarnean; and 
large aquariums have also been erected in 
order to fecttHato the studieo of the rerident 
natuzelisfe, whose constant duty it is to watch 
the habits of the fish both day and night. 
Mure ate a groat many ooutrivanoes of the 
matomgfeiaoae kind at Oonoarnean for carry- 
ing Out Ike plans of the observers. A wind- 
mill placed on fibs top of the building drives 
a mas of suba qu eous wheels and fenaera 
lor the aeration of the water, at times when 
{I is not agitated by the w> or flow of 
the tide. Then, noeto Of various kinds have 
bean contr i ved tor the fish* pome of which, 
at the most intonating period of their tires, 
pee kept fleeting in rooeptoctos p rep ar ed for 
tife imninee so ton! the# ntv be *<* « * *w S ^ 

Mxtopafcm kapt ihM^i iwdf'teMMo 
jwtjb e frh s«y Ita lifted M i at tb.ir.tar 


A great feature of the kkuMjr k ft* 
feeding of the fleh. The WO* m, it k 
Mid, adept* in taping tiutt denebonyog gw 
water, so that they can be whistled to their 
food, and when they answer the aril ept from 
a lady’s hand ; but we have example s of feme | 
fish nearer home than China. At the Logan j 
fish-pond, in Galloway, which has already ! 
been briefly described in theee pages, there are ! 
always to be seen a stock of fish which are so j 
feme as to take their food from the bands of 
their keeper. The Logan pond is only a fish 
store, an appanage of a private gentleman's 
aatiMiabment; n is a pity that it has not 
before this been oonvevfed Into a breeding- 
pood as well. The large fish in the viviers at 
Oonoarnean are fed on small fish that are un- 
fit for the market, and on the refuse of the 
curing-houses ; they eat greedily and take a 
great quantity of food. It is curious to note 
the same phenomena of growth in these sea 
fish that we observe in the salmozxr No 
sooner do the try emerge from the egg than 
some of them begin to grow at a much more 
rapid rate than others, end, soon acquiring 
great strength, they persecute and steal the 
food of their weaker oongeners ; nay, they 
even beoome cannibals, and eat without the 
slightest remorse their smaller brothers. 

Oonoarnean, as has been said already, is 
the seat of the hugest sardine fishery In 
France — the capture and cure of that fish 
giving employment to the resident population. 
There are several large curing houses which 
turn out a large number of luxes annually. 
Some of the carers keep a few boats for the 
capture of the sardine; but most of them 
purchase their supplies from day to day, buy- 
ing only the quantity they ace able to cure. 
The first successful attempt to convert the 
refuse of the curing-houses Into a valuable 
manure was mads at Oonoatneau, so that 
fish guano beoame a valuable article of trade. 
But these industrial features of fh* place will 
doubtless some day obtain an article solely 
devoted to their description. 

ffe laboratory at Cfetoifen baa baan 
built at the expense of the Skfetol as of 
course kept up by Govmuumjk It is a pity 
that there Is no similar totSbHihment a 
England: it Is moseiiau tiri* ff ktow 
a little mm about our feed fofera than Jm 
number of fins they bavfe which lain is% 
about aU the knowledge vtoptotomtoneraafeg 
them. The period at fWA pm beet asu- 
fishes spawn, fibs time when their eggs vitifo. 
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HEVER COURT. 

BY R. ARTHUR ARNOLD, AUTHOR OF ‘‘RALPH,’ Ac. 



CHAPTER XX Yin. CLROTTOSTANTIAL 
EVIDENCE. 


HE news of the 
murder was 
quickly oarried 
from the lodge 
to the house, 
and Will come 
down to look 
at the body. 
At the inquiry 
before the ma- 
gistrate, the 
Aext day, Will 
added to the stock 
of faots, already 
known concerning 
the murder, by de- 
posing that the mur- 
dered man bad been for 
three hours at his house, 
and that, indeed, he had only 
left Hever Court twenty minutes before the 
time at which Gribble stutod he had dis- 
covered the body. 

Upon being asked whether he had any 
previous acquaintance with Mr. Snodgers, 
Will replied “No;” and being further re- 
quested to state the nature of the business 
that led the deoeased to his house, Will said, 
after some hesitation, that Snodgers had 
called to talk to him about Edward’s affairs, 
and that he supposed the deceased hoped to 
some money out of him on Edward’s 
account, probably with a view of putting it in 
his own pocket. 

Finally, the magistrates, expressing the 
great grief under the pressure of which they 
were about to perform a most painful duty — 
a duty rendered doubly distressing by the 
foot that the prisoner was one of their own 
body — committed Edward far trial at the 


Haver till that moment had the full horror 
and danger of his position come upon hum 
The dbangs had seemed so unreal, so impoe- 
mNe, that even the night before, in his cell, 
ha had beta quite unable to realise his situ- 
ation* The whole „ affair appeared like a 
dream; hut this was the awakening— there 
was no fiction here. Of the Bench, he had 
knswnthqmwrity all his life, and they had 
bam the frfaoii «f his father and of himselfi 


He had mechanically assented to the sug- 
gestion of a solicitor, that he should appear far 
him. But when he had heard this gentleman 
asking the Bench to admit him to bail, he 
was inclined to dissent, because he knew no 
one of whom he should like to ask the favour, 
nor did he wish Ip be at large again 'till this 
horrible charge was disposed of. However, 
the Bench refused the application, and he was 
remitted to jail. 

It was some comfort to think that the 
assizes would be held within the month ; but 
to reflect upon the probable issue of the trial 
w*s very melancholy. Neither Edward nor 
his solicitor could find any loophole of escape 
from the web of circumstances in which he 
was enveloped. No will, no trace of his 
relationship or family, was found among Mr. 

. Snodgere’s papers ; the solicitor whom Edward 
had retained — a really clever and able man— 
could hear of no one who was in any way 
connected with Snodgers, except in business. 
There was abundant evidenoe of his hard 
dealings with many ; there were many, it 
might well be thought, who had good cause 
for ill-feeling against him, but there appeared 
nothing to indioate any one as having a direct 
interest in his death, or any motive, other 
than that which it was assumed had inspired 
Edward with *a wish to kill him. They 
looked carefully into Gribble’s relations with 
Snodgers ; but there was not one suspicious 
circumstance against the attorney, other then 
that of being the discoverer of the dead body* 

Edward often and often wondered if Om 
had heard of the charge against him, and 
this was the sorest of his troubles. He hod 
felt so happy in the possession of her love, end 
soon they would have been meeting frequently. 
With returning health, he had become hopefiil, 
and happy. Now this bright prospect was 
all dashed to the ground, and he, qpd it 
might be his memory, stained with the 
assumed guilt of a foul crime. 

But two days after his committed ha re- 
ceived the following note : 

Dearest,— You will know how shocked 

and grieved I am, at the wicked change which 
has been made against yon. What gnat 
troubles you have had to hear! I am in 
misery to think that I can do nothing to 
discover the criminal, hot p cay far, and hope 
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Hmv and love you always. Believe in the 
goodness of God to protect the innocent, end 
in my constant love. Always yours, 

Lutnr Dukhan. 

“Deer Lucy, so gentle end true!** he said, 
es he biased the letter. 

The month wore away, the judges arrived, 
end the Mazes commenced. Mr. Jnrtioe 
Blundell, who p r es id ed in the Grown Court, 
referred to the case, in hie charge to the 
grand jury, as a most extra o rdinary one, 
res tin g entirely upon circumstantial evidence. 
He twiddled and twirled his eye-glass, while 
he did so, evidently sensible of the great 
responsibility of speaking of a case in which 
the verdict might rest so much upon his 
words. 

The grand jury could not do otherwise than 
find a true hill against Edward Frankland, 
and the oase, as it was supposed it would 
occupy some hours, was appointed, to be tried 
the next morning. 

The oourt was crowded. Edward stepped 
forward to the front of the dock with a grave 
and reverent air, scanning the fuse of the 
judge attenti v ely, and then glancing towards * 
the jury as though to aee the quality of the 
men by whom hie fate wae so soon to be 
decided. 

The tone in which he replied “ Not Guilty " 
to the question of the clerk of arraigns made 
a favourable impression on the listeners. 
Then the oourt settled to silence, as the leader 
of the circuit rose to speak to the indictment. 
He commenced by referring to the calamities 
which had been erased by the “ unwarrantable 
expansion of the limited liability system of 
association,'* and be “feared there was too 
much r ea son to believe that this foul murder 
was in some degree traceable to these evils. 
Edward listened with shame to an elaborate 
detail of the formation and existence of the 
Ivon Working Company. “ The deceased,” 
oont m Ued Mr. Coif; Q.O., “was one of that 
odious class of promoters, a sort of financial 
hM 6f prey ” he explained to the Hertford- 
shire jurymen, and then he read Edward’s 
letters is Mr. finodgers, making him appear, 
is the prisoner felt asha m ed to think, as 
though he wars himself almost “one of that 
odious dess.” “It appears, gentleman of the 
Jfory,” Mr. Coif want on to say, “that this 
oorapany was wound up, which seams to be 
the usual fats of these undertakings, and that 
tee prisoner at ft* ba* tort tbs whole of his 
investment Then the ones opens* in this 
county, add we find fhedeoesse! at the pri- 
soners house.” 

5 Mr. GribWe was the first witness sailed, 
la ma ss examinat i on Edward’s counsel asked 


[ him if he did not meet the prisoner as he wm 

himself oo ming from the bodr. 

Mr. GribWe admitted that he did, about 
thirty yards from where the body lay,; and in 
reply to another question, he also stated that 
the prisoner “ did not appear to be 
from the soene.” 

The oonstable had found no aims or ammu- 
nition upon Edward; there wore guns and 
pistols at Moss Earn, but they could not have 
been used by him to ahooi thedeoeased. 

The bailiff rad his wife foam Moss Earn 
gave very unwilling testimony to the quarrel 
which had taken plafii b etween Edward and 
finodgers. Their well-in t en t ioned reticence 
had a moat damaging effect upon the prisoner's 
oase. The man and woman both admitted 
that Edward had left the bodes half-an-hoor, 
at least, before the murder was committed. 
They supposed he was going for a walk*—*' he 
often did, in the woods." 

The fiy-driver deposed to having driven the 
deceased to Hever Court 

Then Will stepped into the witness box. 
He looked pale and bloated, and appeared 
confused rad ashamed. Bat this was gene- 
rally attributed to his relationship to the 
prisoner. He stated that finodgers had called 
at Hever Court ; that neither he nor his wife 
had ever seen him before ; that for more than 
two hours the deceased was endeavouring to 
induoe him, by referring to the oiroumstanoee 
under which he obtained the estate, to make 
the prisoner some abowanoe, or give him some 
share of the property, and that regarding him 
as having oome directly from the prisoner, 
his half brother, he had entertained him at 
luncheon, and intended to consider the pro- 
posals he had msde, ss he considered, on Ed- 
ward’s behalf. 

finch was the oase that Mr. Coif offered to 
the jury. “ If they could reoonoile these frets 
with the ixmooenoe of the prisoner, no one 
would be more gratified than himself with 
such a result; if they could not, it was their 
plain duty, from which he was sure they would 
not shrink, to find a verdict of wilful murder 
against fee prisoner at the bar." 

Edward's counsel submitted with great 
confidence am there wae not one tittle ofsvi- 
4um directly *" ori arinelSug fie p r i soner. 
Pm W »a he lad to dbBhOtho lUlM ri w 
▼try plain, Vat do motivO had ImbmimM 
m loading him to wi* ibr the daath of Ur. 
Bnodgan. Ht wm th* Mir 

wta M*. OtOttfe moounl'M hta. HO had 
bo firearm* about Mm, and Ma braca of 
piototo wort a> Mo ho a te wan d . ‘ < 

Jm&» SMaiOU ouauud wp with m«t 
Mnwtai catttoB. Ownmantfa t «■ thoiwM, 
ho mid, “It wm tho al, th* 
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prosecution that th e pi«m« at the bar, in- 
fluenced by the wrongs that Snodgers had done 
his financial interest*, and possibly moved to 
ang*r by farther demands, had slain the de- 
oeaaed. It 'was for them tosay whether in 
their judgment he had committed this crime 
or not." 

The jury deliberated for three hoars, and 
it was night when they returned into court to 
give their verdict. They found the prisoner 
Guilty, with a recommendation to meroy on 
I account of the provocation he had reoeived 
, from the deceased in connection with a limited 
liability company. 

| Edward started when he heard his own 
name spoken by the judge, and life seemed to 
be already suspended as he heard the awful 
sentence of death passing from his lips. As 
for the recommendation to mercy, the judge 
promised to forward it to the proper quarter, 
but he could give the prisoner no hope that 
it would be favourably regarded. 

CHAPTER XXIX. GUILTY, AND NOT GUILTY. 

“Guilty do you say, Will? — senbenoed 
to be hung P Oh ! my God ! my God ! what 
shall I do ? " And Clara, whom her husband 
had never before seen so moved, wrung her 
hands and moaned as if the sentence had been 
passed upon herself. 

“Upon herself 1 ” she thought. Heavier 
by for was it that it should foil on him, who 
but yesterday she hated, who she now loved 
with an intensity that found no parallel in 
her own selfishness. 

“What do youmeanP" asked Will, roughly; 
“ of course it's an ugly thing, a damned ugly 
thing, to have your father’s sou hung for 
murder, hut *pon my word, I believo he did 
it" 

" You believe 1 " Clara’s lip was ourled 
with the utmost soom. 44 Did you stand to 
your story as to what Hr. Snodgers came 
here about P " 

“ Yes, I did," was the sullen answer. 

“Ah, well! perhaps it was for the best," 
she said, mournfully, yet addressing tbs words 
rather to herself than to her husband. “ It 
could have done no good to— -to do anything 
else." 

"I believe you’d rather it was me than 
him, now,” said Will, scowling at his wife. 

41 Shall I tall you the truth P " she replied, 
with a mocking sneer; "yes, I would — I 
would; I'd give ay soul that you should 
change pleoss with him, for," aha added, as if 
determined to provoke her husband to the 
uttermost, "Ilovehim!” 

She mutter of his angry words followed in 
her east as she harried out of the room. In 
twenty minutes after she left Will she was 



As the wifo of one of the visiting justices 
and Edward's sister-in-law, she was at onoe 
admitted to see him, but only in pressure of 
two of the warders of the prison. 

"Edward!" 

He looked up from the dreadful place where 
he sate, as if frightened by the wonderfol 
pathos of her voice. It expressed at once to 
his ear, shame, and love, and sympathy. 

“ Edward, what shall I do P ” 

" You can do nothing. It is very kind of 
you to come to this plaoe. But toll me, 
Clara, all that passed when Hr. Snodgers" 
— Edward spoke the name without the least 
hesitation — “ was at Hover Court. Will Bald 
that he was asking for money an my aooount, 
but that could not be." 

“ Oh ! I can explain nothing," she said, 
and then buried her fooe in her hands, sob- 
bing as though her heart would break. 

She was standing before him, when on a 
sudden, she knelt on the stone floor, and lay- 
ing both her hands on one of his, looked up 
in his fooe. 

“ Edward ! ” she said again, " if £ tell 
you that I oan and will save you, will you 
believe me, and put off at once from your 
mind all the horror of this plaoe P " 

“ I oan only he saved by the conviction of 
the real murderer." 

“ The murderer will be found to-day, and 
by me." She whispered this so low in his 
ear that the warders could not oatoh the 
words. 

“Clara, you cannot mean what you say. 

Your kindness has made your " Hie was 

going on to imply that her thoughts were 
wandering, but didn't know how to put it. 

“ I can do this, and will do it, Edward," 
she said, gazing tenderly in bis fooe; 44 and 
if I do this, will you forgive me for all the 
wrong I have ever done you P — and will you 
think — remember, that I loved youP" Her 
fooe fell on her hands, and he folt her tears 
through them upon his own hand. 

In another moment she had risen, and was 
at the door of the oelL To his wondering, 
eager ary, 11 Clara ! ” she made no answer, 
but a longing, lingering look of love, as tho 
door closed between them. 

Then she was driven homewards, and on 
arriving at Hover Court went it onoe to her 
room. There, the first thing rim did was to 
write a brief note to Sir Thomas Bufton, one 
of the most Jughly-respeotril of, county 
magistrates. He had never set foot in th 
house since WilTs aooaorioa. 'With tins note 
she des p atch e d a servant, giving him direc- 
tions to make haste. 


Seated again at her desk, she appeared to 
he about to undertake a longer task, judging 
from the paper this time in use* 

Then die wrote at the head of the sheet 
in a large, hold hand — " The Confession of 
Clara Frankland ! " 

After resting her head on her hands, look- 
ing at this strange title, while die seemed to 
he reoalling dates and circumstances, she con- 
tinned to write. 

The statement commenced with the arrival 
of Mr* Snodgers at Hever Court. “ After he 
had been about ten minutes in the house, I 
was sent for by my husband/' It then ap- 
peared that Mr. Snodgers told them he had 
ootme down to sec Edward about money 
matters, that he had experienced a great deal 
of trouble with Edward's affairs, that Edward 
had treated him shamefully that afternoon, 
that if Edward had not done so, he had fully 
intended to lay before him the circumstances 
which he was now prepared to divulge to 
them. 

“ He then stated," Clara wrote, “ that the 
certificate of marriage, which we had believed 
to be that of my husband’s father and mother, 
was the certificate of his own marriage ; that 
his real name was John Frankland, that he 
was married at the church, and at the date 
mentioned in the certificate, to Ann Campbell, 
that, owing to circumstances into which, he 
laid, it was unnecessary for him to go, he left | 
his wife and changed his name to Thomas ! 
Snodgers, by which name he said everyone | 
knew him ; he didn't suppose that anybody 
who knew him as Snodgers, knew him as ‘ 
Frankland also.' 9 

“He asserted positively," she continued, 
“that Mr. Cribble had altered 'Ann* into 
'Amy' in the certificate; and when my I 
husband told him that he had given Mr. j 
Cribble a thousand pounds upon obtaining | 
possession of the estate, he said, significantly, 
*he thought as much.’ He was out of England 
for a year at the time of our coming into the 
property, or he thought he should have seen 
the advertisements respecting the certificate. 
His wife wss living, and he could produce her, 
as also one of the wi tne ss e s of the marriage ; 
the other had died. His wife, he said, was 
living at 0, Fuhrood's Bents, Holborn ; and 
the witness, John Snow, at Pennyfields, 
Poplar, where he carried on business as a 
greengrocer.' 

“ Thau he begah to make terms for rilanoe. 

I had listened most attentively to ail that he 
said, and all in a moment H came into my 
mind that I must shoot him by the old oak in 
the wood. 1 cannot altogether understand, 
nor can I attempt to explain, my motives in 
making this resolve. Nothing, at the seme 
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time, oould he more exasperating, than his 
manner of bargaining ; and I foresaw that we 
should be continually exposed to fresh and in- 
creasing demands. I made my husband 
promise him the five hundred a year that he 
asked ; and was very civil to him, though I 
think he ascribed this to fear." 

“ At the front door I pointed out to him 
the path through the woods, entering by the 
King’s Oak, knowing that I oould reach the 
old oak in half the time it would take him to 
get there. I have always kept loaded pistols 
in my room since my husband's frequent ab- 
sences at night made me nervous. With two 
in my pockets, I left the house unobserved ; 
and passing through the shrubbery reached 
the hollow tree about three minutes before 
Mr. Snodgers arrived there. I shot him dead ; 
and returning, threw the pistol into tho 
Spinney Pond ; I got back to tho house un- 
peroeived ; I had slammed my door before 
leaving and now I opened it. very srtftly, so 
that, as I found afterwards, every one in the 
house was assured that I had been in my room 
duridg the time the murder was committed." 

“ My husband is quite ignorant and inno- 
cent of any partnership in this crime ; I, 
alone, am guilty." 

When Clara reached this point she laid 
her pen down and read what she had written. 
Her face was hard and very pale. “ When I 
have signed that,” she murmured, “ my work 
is done. And then, what ? ” 

She opened a secret drawer in her table, 
took from it a pistol, the fellow of that with 
which she had shot Snodgers, and looked 
carefully at the loading and the cap. 

Her maid knocked at the door and Clara 
hid the pistol in the pocket of her dress. The 
maid had oome to announce the arrival of Sir 
Thomas Button. 

She gave orders for him to be conducted to 
her room ; but while she waited, listening for 
his approach, she heard Will and Sir Thomas 
in loud altercation. 

She could hear Sir Thomas say, “ There is 
Mrs. Frankland's note;" and then, after a 
pause, during which she knew that Will must 
be reading her note to Sir Thomas, he replied, 
*• She's mad, by God she is; I thought she 
was!" and both of them came towards her 
room 

Clara returned the stately how of Sir 
Thomas with quiet grace and dignity; and 
motioned her husband to stand back* But 
Will was too greatly excited to obey her, and 
indeed, he took her extraordinary calmness to 
be further evidence of her insanity* > 

He held the note addressed to Sir Thomas 
Buftua in his hand* 

M To receive the confession ot a murders*, 1 ' 
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Will quoted tom her note ; “why what’s 
this, Clara ? ” 

“ The truth — the truth at last/’ she said. 

4 'Sir Thomas, please read that paper, and 
then,” her eyes dropped with shame, “TU 
sign it in your presence.” 

The stout hand of old Sir Thomas Button 
trembled as he laid the paper down before 
her, and Will stood staring in horror- stricken 
alarm os she took the pen and signed her 
name. 

■' Madam,” said Sir Thomas, gravely, *' do 
you propose to deliver yourself up at onoe to 
justice P ” 

“ I am in your hands, Sir Thomas.” But 
the dreadful reality she had now given to her 
crime seemed almost more than she could 
boar, and the stem old man himself was 
moved to pity by tho dumb agony of her pale 
countenance. 

It was moro than she could bear. Her 
heart’s lovo wasted, her beauty wasted, her 
whole lifo wasted, and now its dreadful end 
becoming so visible ! She must die that Ed- 
ward might live and bo happy — bo happy in 
the love, not her love, but the love of her 
whom she had hated — had hated, for she 
hated no one now. They whom she had 
known all became shadowy m tho horrid glare 
which revealed her crimes to herself. It was 
more than she could bear. She drew the pistol 
from her pocket, and in another moment the 
barrel would havo been between her teeth, 
but Will, seeing the action, oaught her arm. 
They struggled, and before Sir Thomas could 
take his part in the fray, the pistol was fired 
and the room filled with smoke. 

He saw Will stagger and fall backward^ 
with his hand to his chest. The pistol fell 
tom Clara's hand, and both she and Sir 
Thomas leaned over the dying man. 

*' Don’t move me I ” he cried, in terror. 

Clara lifted his head upon her arm. 

44 Clara, my girl, I know — you didn’t — 
mean — to do it. Look out to those damned 
keepers — there’s a hare in that wire. God 

bless 1 ” That was his last word; a 

slight shudder seemed to run through him as 
lift left his body. 

The room was filled with servants, brought 
together by the noise, to whom. Sir Thomas 
directed die oare of their mistress. 

No part of this dreadful scene was more 
horrid than the stare — the vaoant stare with 
which Clara regarded the dead body of her 
husband as it was borne away by the servants. 
She turned to her maid and said, laughing, 

14 Now, Birch, IT1 go to bed.” 

She was mad, and beoame the incurable 
*ad most dangerous lunatic of the County 


CHAPTER XXX, COECLTJSION. { 

Never in the simple annals of BingweU 
was there such rejoicing as upon the 4ay 
Edward brought his bride home to Hever 
Court. One crowd of friends and tenants met 
them at the railway station, and another, 
mainly composed of the villagers, greeted 
them at the park gates. Every one tried to 
catch to him or herself Lucy’s sweet smile 
and graceful acknowledgments, and each be- 
lieved in their own success. 

At the gates the horses were taken out, ahd 
willing men and lads drew the oarriage through 
the park to the door of Hever Court, whose 
there was great joy among the servants at 
seeing their own 44 Master Edward” back 
again. 

Old Sir John Dunman tottered to the door 
to meet them, with no anxiety but to embrace 
his darling daughter. He was very infirm, 
bat his mind had returned to him before Lady 
Dunman’s death, which had happened about 
three months since. 

"Dear father,” said Lucy, kissing him 
tenderly, “ you found your rooms ready to 
you? Edward says they aie to be yours 
always." 

Tho old man gave his hand to Edward with 
a feeble smile of gratitude. 

They were happy. Happier, perhaps, for 
the influenoe and the memory of ended trials. 
None of the Franklands had been hold in 
more respect than Edward and Lucy won to 
themselves tom their neighbours to and 
near. 

Mrs. Frankland, the wife of Mr. Snodgers, 
was discovered, and received tom Edward a 
small annuity. Mr. Gribble was struck off the 
roll of attorneys, and betook himBelf to the 
career of a “ promoter ; " but in this he foiled, 
to the “ limited liability ” mania was past, 
and although this great principle of joint-stook 
association flourished, yet people were* no 
longer to be robbed by the simple agency of a 
prospectus, or by the lying figures of “ au- 
thentic ” lists. And only lately, Lord Naut- 
wioh, who is very careless of his own here- 
ditary senatorial honours, was proposing to 
Edward to stand to the county. 

(CtmehutoL) 
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CHAPTER T. 

Tee train had reached its destumtum, per- 
haps sooner than the {steitm had expected; 
but not before the potieno* of the vest of the 
party had been severely tried* They had un- 
derstood very little of the conversation that 
had been going on, and, as Is usual in such 
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Qtronmstenoet, found rit very T.hardJ indeed 
that anything interacting which they could 
not enjoy should be talked about in their 

pNMDMi 

It wae an awfal day in M a nche a t er . The 
smoky ca no py which always covers the com- 
meroial city was thicker than usual, having 
in that turned itaelf into the densest fog ; and 
a Manchester fog ia inch a fbgaa is not to be met 
with elsewhere. It is a heavier and more solid 
mix ture of damp and fire-smoke than is ever 
aeen in London. Ton go into it as yon would 
into a mass of the blackest soap-suds, and 
seem to wallow about in it ; it seizes yon by 
the throat, saturates your hair, blinds yon, 
chokes yon, and makes you feel more tmcorn- ! 
fbrtable than you ever did before. Itsmoister 
particles settle down upon the flagstones, 
covering them with a soupy sort of mud, 
worse to walk on than the most slippery ioe. 
Gas-lamps glare at you through the fog with 
inflamed eyes ; the tall warehouses loom 
through the murky air like huge phantoms— 
you try in vain to trace their outlines— they 
seem to melt into inimitable chaos. The 
houaee over the way are invisible, not because, 
like the Spanish fleet, they are out of sight, 
but because they are in the fog. All vehicles 
go at a foot pace, and the voices of foe drivers 
shouting to each other as they slowly feel 
their way, sound like echoes from foe world of 
spirits Boys go about with flaring torches, 
reeling with pitch and tar; they insist on 
showing you foe way, and spoiling your 
clothes while doing so. 

The inhabitants of Manchester, as a rule, 
it seems to me, breathe an atmosphere similar ' 
in character to foe Thames water at Lon- | 
don Bridge— on foggy days their enviable . 
position may be compared to that of eels 
swimming about in mud. The fog frightened 
foe foreigners. Manchester was, in their 
opinion, ranUcamera M diavolo - — tm pope 
d'enfer. 

“ Potzteueend Bonner Wetter ! " exclaimed 
foe basso, ss he pat his head out of foe car- 
riage window, and tried to get a glimpse of 
foe for-fomsd city. 

Though the hotel at which we were to stay 
was but a abort distance from foe station, we 
had some trouble in getting there. 

The ladies were put into a carriage that 
had been sent to meet us: foe rest followed 
in cabs. The two servants were left to look 
after the luggage, being cautioned against 
losing It in foe fog. After a How drive we 
at length reached foe hotel, and were shown 

u Ton ordered foe dinner, Sultan t n said 
foe Impresario. 

“Certainly, and font it was to be on table 


at half-past three,'* replied the commissary- f 
general. H 

It was neoeasaiy that foe artists should | 
attend a hand rehearsal of foe oonosrt. The 
rehearsal had been called for one o’clock, and 
it was now past that hour. 

“ But how is it possible to go out in this 
fog?" mid one of the party; "could notour 
maestro rehearse for all of us?" 

"What! what! you want me to sing and 
play the concert through, do you?" answered 
Hatton. 

“Hifdly that; but I think you might 
manage to tell foe oonduotor where foe 1 cute* 
ore made in foe different pieces, and all about 
foe tempi ” was foe reply. 

"Anything to oblige," said foe courtly 
Sultan ; " but some of you must oome : we 
can do without the ladies." 

The tenor tried hard to be included among 
foe latter ; but foe Sultan declared he could 
not rehearse for him, so it ended in hfi going 
with foe rest. 

We went to foe Gentleman’s Concert Boom, 
in which foe evening oonoert was to take 
place. The band had already assembled, and 1 
we were impatiently expected. , 

" Where are the ladies ? " asked foe con- 
ductor. j 

"They begged to be excused oaming out » 
to rehearse in this weather, and asked me 
to represent them," replied foe Sultan most 
courteously. 

The oonduotor was not much pleased with 
foe arrangement, but had to make the best Of 
it. A rehearsal at any time is not very 
amusing, muoh as some people think to the 
contrary. When mistakes are frequent, and 
foe flow of foe music or dialogue is inter- 
rupted by constant repetitions ; when foe 
conductor's stiok is heard rapping his desk to 
denote dissatisfaction — bystanders find listen- 
ing to the disjointed peeformsnoe a weary 
trial of patience. Rhapsodical admirers of 
Gennaro may watch with intense interest Ms 
movements as he arranges with Luorana on 
which ride she is to stead whan ringw^ to 
Mm, or settle whether ha is to foil backwards 
or forwards in foe last sot ; but fostr fomilia- 
rity with such details will not add to the 
iltarion of foe stage performance. 

I once gratified foe somewhat natural 
curiosity of a country friend, who was most 
! anxious to p e n etr a te foe mysteries of foe 
rehearsal ef a ballet ai the Italian Opm 
M London. Mr. Green (really Ms ap* 
proprists name) wae amazed at foe entire 
exercises ef the gvseefol wrppkk* in foriur 
morning " tobm tnmtant*.* He gased at 
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the novelty of hi* position. We approached 
the principal dansetue — one of the most die- 
syiphides, being none other than 
Oerito. She was eupporting herself against 
a ride-scene— and, if I may be allowed to say 
it— was stretching her legs, working them up 
and down. I asked permission to introduce 
Mr. Green, who was close to me. 

“Ghsnn&e de faire vdtre connaiasanoe," 
said the ohaiming artiste, still holding on 
| to the side-soene and continuing her gym- 
l nasties. 

, Mr. Green bowed, but said notga word. 

, He was gaping with astonishment ; the temp- 
! tation to increase his surprise was too great tor 
Cerito to resist— -with incomparable grace she 
popped the point of her pretty little foot into 
Mr. Green’s open mouth. It was done in an 
instant, and, I fancy, was intended as a 
oaution to my friend not to gape in future at 
a ballerina. 

Of all rehearsals, those of Meyerbeer's 
operas, when attended by the illustrious 
composer, were — with respect be it said — the 
moat tedious. No musician was ever so 
fastidious about the effeot to be produced by 
his music. He would score some morge tmo in 
several different ways: the first he would 
write in blue ink, the second in red, the third 
in green. At the first rehearsal he would have 
all tried consecutively, and, placing himself 
in the audience part of the theatre, listen to 
the result, always seeking the opinion of some 
one in whose judgment he had confidence, 
generally Madame Viardot, before deriding 
which sooring should be adopted. After each 
rehearsal, Meyerbeer used to go round to the 
different members of the orchestra to compli- 
ment them, or to make some suggestion on 
their respective performances. On the pro- 
duction of his 14 Oamp of Silesia," in Berlin, 
he was desirous that a great effect should be 
made by the loud clashing of oymbals in a 
oertain part of the opera. At the conclu- 
sion of the first rehearsal, Meyerbeer went 
as usual to the performers, warmly congratu- 
lated some, and proposed various nuances to 
others. 

Co m i n g to the cymbals, he assured the 
player that nothing could be better than the 
precise way in which they had been sounded; 
but if he might make a request it would be 
that they should be 41 tm peu plus fort.” He 
was assured that his suggestion should have 
every attention. 

After the eeoond rehearsal, however, the 
great m ae str o made the same remark, “ tout 
tieti oharmant, moU> « e’etf possible, js Is vow* 
drato m pm cha/ort." 

At the third mheanal the player was so 
makm to gratify the wish of the oompoeer 



that he not only made thh sound “un pen 
plus fort," but he smashed the cymbals, and, 
the next dash being altogether inaudible, held 
up the fragments in his hand to show, much 
to Meyerbeer’s astonishment, what had hap- 
pened. 

The Sultan having fulfilled his promise, and 
all the pieces haying been tried, we returned 
to the hotel. 

Dinner was served, and certainly the com- 
missary-general had done his duty; not 
that the bill of fare was anything extrava- 
gant, but the dishes were well chosen* and 
came in proper order, a most important 
feature in every menu. Turtle and venison 
may be delirious, but venison and turtle would 
not be eatable. There is a difference between 
gourmands and gourmets which few people 
understand. Those who axe particular in what 
they eat are most improperly classed among 
gm former, although the tastes of an epicure 
arc. not formed without a long and careful 
study of that most difficult of the subjects 
that have interested all communities with 
any pretensions to refinement,— how to eat 
well. 

We dined by gaslight. It was remarkable 
kow little wine we consumed, and quite as- 
tonishing how much water the foreigners 
drank in order to digest, as they said, the 
maocaroni. 

The time caxne for the party to prepare for 
the concert, which accordingly they did. Un- 
fortunately for the ladies, the gallant Sultan 
could not save them the necessity of going 
out into the fog by singing for them, ao they 
had to brave the elements and go with the 
rest The weather had cleared a little, and it 
was now just possible to see as for as the 
other side of the way. 

The eooiety by which the concert was givefi 
is known as the Gentleman's Concert Society— 
a most exclusive body, to which ell the 
fashionable world of Manchester belongs. It 
is managed by a committee of merchant 
prinoes, and the performances are of the very 
first character. 

The oonoert in this instance was brilliantly 
attended, the fog notwithstanding, which, 
however, assarted its power by getting down 
the throats of the audience, and bringing out 
a chorus of coughs not to bo found id the 
soore of any of the pieces down in the pro- 
gramme. 

Our tourists were r ec riv e d with aU honour 
by the committee of management of the 
society* One patting Sivori 

on the b ffk , told him in a loud, pHirynyi* 

voioe he had gr o w n no bigger, on which Sivori 
shook his head, and taking his child from its 




oouch of velvet, showed it to the oommifctee 
man, who, a Tory good coaatcenfe himself, 
handled it in a duly scientific manner, and 
highly praised it. To the ladies the committee 
were of course particularly attentive. Tea 
and coffee had been prepared, and when these 
were removed, a sumptuous dessert was dis- 
played on a aide-table. 

It was an agreeable evening too for the Im- 
presario, for he had nothing to think of as to 
whether the locteipie were large or small. His 
secretary acknowledged a cheque from the 
secretary of the Society, and the business part 
of the evening was settled. The Impresario 
took an op p o rtun ity of assuring me that he 
wished every evening of the tour might have 
as satisfactory an ending, and I believed 
him. 

I have said, a little way back, that a change 
was to be noticed in the manner of the basso. 
Since we left Birmingham this change had 
been remarked by many of the party. When 
we first met him, he was silent and morose. 
At breakfast at Birmingham he would hardly 
speak to any one. Now he had become 
marked in Ids attentions to the contralto's 
mamma, and a great deal more so in his at- 
tentions to the contralto herself. In the duet 
44 La ci darem '* with the young lady this 
evening, he was to strongly affected as to sing 
viUanously out of tune, and to what is tech- 
nically termed 4 1 quack" on the G natural, 
when trying to give expression to his senti- 
ments in the quick movement of the popular 
duet — at least so he accounted for the pheno- 
mena aforesaid when he confidently told the 
Impresario he had fallen in love with the con- 
tralto. 

M I loavt haer / ” he assured the manager, 
who advised him to think better of it. 

44 £ innamor&to,” said Botosini, when tho 
change that had come over the basso was being 
discussed after the interesting Teuton had left 
ns for the night. 

His courtship was not a happy one, neither 
was it long. A slight mistake that he made 
the next day put an end to it for ever. 

We were on the road to Bradford from 
Manchester. The love -stricken basso had 
been glaring at the object of his affections all 
the morning, and had, it appeared, resolved to 
declare himself forthwith— thereby somewhat 
belying the phlegmatic nature of his country- 
men in such matters. We were not quite so 
gay and talkative as the day before. As far 
as amusement was concerned, Jack o and Bibi 
hid it all their own way. The mt of the 
party were* more or less pensive. Whether 
the unhappy state of the baseo’s mind influ- 
enced us or not I am unable to decide. 

After we had been an hour or so on the 


road, we came to an unusually long tunnel 
The basso was sitting opposite his flame, next 
to whom was the tenor. During our transit 
through the tunne l - we had no lamp in the 
carriage— the fatal mistake which blasted the 
basso’s hopes of happiness occurred. He had, 
it appears, determined in his own mind to 
seize the opportunity of darkness to make 
known the state of his heart to the contralto. 
He did so, and grasped what he supposed to 
be her hand. As the train suddenly emerged 
into daylight, what was his horror and con- 
fusion tqpfind that he had laid hold of the 
tenor’s paw instead, and was smothering it 
with kisses, in which act we all discovered 
him. From that time forth he wrapped him- 
self in his fan, where he sought consolation 
in solitude and isolation from his companions. 
It was a wicked joke on the port of tho tenor, 
and one for which the basso nevor forgave 
him. „ 

Wo arrived at Leeds in time for dinner at 
the usual hour, and found that our caterer 
had faithfully discharged his duty. 

On being shown his room, the basso dis- 
covered that a blank piece of paper had been 
placed over the number on the door. He 
came to the Impresario and asked impatiently 
what it meant. 

The mystery was explained by tho servant 
of the manager saying that the number was 
thirteen, which he thought it was better to 
conceal. The evil influence, however, worked 
its spell, for the bed in which the basso had 
to sloop was, by some occult agency, turned 
into an 41 apple pie," so cleverly oontrived as 
to almost defy unmaking. 

The ladies of the party must have got in- 
formation of what had been done (it was 
believed by some they hod done it themselves), 
for they waited up that night until the basso 
left tho sapper-table and was in his room 
about half an hour, when they assembled 
with cautions stops outside his door to hear 
the result of the conspiracy. We all accom- 
panied them. The lights had been extin- 
guished, and the passage was quite dark. We 
waited some time in breathless attention, and 
at last heard sounds that proved beyond a 
doubt we had not wafted in vain. The basso 
at last was getting into bed, and was evidently 
puzzled. 

Ws heard him growling and swearing. 
Hs was trying hard to put his feet dow»r- 
a matter of some difficulty in an 44 apple pie," 
At length he got impatient, and struggled 
with the clothes ; then furious, and jumped 
out of bed, or more correctly off the bed, 
uttering a national oath. From all that we 
could hear he triad to arrange mattes*, by 
taking the sheets and blanket* oft which for 
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same moon or oilier he could not manage to 
do ; he then rang the bell furiously, where- 
upon we all retired and left him to the oare 
of the servants for that night. Not a word 
was said the next morning, and I believe 
our victim left Leeds with the conviction 
that beds were always made in that town 
in the uncomfortable fashion which he had 
experienced. 

The concert at Bradford was very successful, 
and St. George's Hall orowded to the ceiling. 
All our party were well received, but espe- 
cially the Sultan, whose music is immensely 
popular in Yorkshire. His admirable part- 
songs are well known to the Yorkshire sing- 
ing classes, as they are, indoed, to all musical 
societies throughout England. When Hatton 
appeared on the platform, he was greeted with 
hearty enthusiasm as an old favourite. The 
tenor was well pleased with the reception of 
the ballad. It had not as yet been sung 
in Manchester, and this was its second ap- 
pe&ranoe. 

There was no longer any doubt of its bring- 
ing aixpenoos innumerable to the luoky owner. 
A song by Schubert, Mozart, or Beethoven 
would perhaps, have sounded better, but would 
oertainly not have filled the tenor’s pockets 
half so quickly. 

We had hard work to catch the train for 
Leods after tho concert. 

The conductor would not let us hurry 
through the programmo, much as we wished 
to do so. To make matters worse, the audienoe 
insisted upon encoring the last piaoo but one, 
“II Segreto." This was tantalising in the 
extreme, however flattering to the contralto, 
and nearly lost us the train, which, however, 
we caught at last. It was a odd, dreary ride 
to Leeds, made still more so by the oontrast 
of the brilliantly-lighted hall with the dark 
carriage, and the oomfortless appearance of 
the rail way-station at midnight. 

A pleasant supper afterwards at the Scar- 
borough Arms made some amends for our late 
travellwg. 

“ The last time I was in (his part of the 
world," said the Impresario at supper, 11 was 
with Grisi and Mario. We were a large party 
on our road to the north, where we were to 
give open* in Edinburgh and Glasgow." 

41 Was not Mario laid up here f " asked the 
prima donna. 

44 It was in this hotel he heard of the death 
of his mother# and he remained here in great 
grief a few days," replied the manager. 41 1 
never knew Mario to be 01 for any time on a 
tour, often as ha has been with me." 

u I ww going to say," ha continued, 41 the 
Umt Um % was in Yorkshire I eaoounteieda 
difficulty that appeared to be insurmountable." 


44 And what was that P " asked the Sultan, 
who, having finished his supper, was sifting 
with his hands before him, the incarnation of 
supreme contentment. 

“ I had a party of about twenty foreigners 
with me," continued the Impresario. 44 It 
was on a Sunday in November. We had left 
Liverpool in the afternoon, and arranged to 
stay the night at Normanton, where there 
used to be a very first-rate hotel adjoining the 
station." 

“ 1 know it," said Hatton. 

“ You knew it," replied the manager, 14 hut 
will know it no more, for it is now dosed, at 
least I found it so to my cost on the occasion 
I speak of. Mr. Radley, of the A del phi , had 
advised me to break the journey by deeping 
there, and had written on the Saturday to the 
manager of the hotel to secure rooms. It 
was ten o’olook when we arrived at Norman- 
ton. On inquiring of the porters the .way to 
the hotel, fancy my surprise on being told 
that it had been shut up during the previous 
week.” 

44 But there was another near at hand 9 ," / said 
the contralto. 

44 Not one. Normanton is nothing more 
than a junction railway-station,” continued 
the Impresario. 44 I asked the porters what 
was to be done. They did not know, but con- 
tinued putting out the lamps and shutting up 
the station for the night. There was I with 
twenty hungry foreigners at my heels in the 
wilds of Yorkshire on a Sunday night, with- 
out the slightest idea what to do with them." 

44 Pleasant position,” remarked the Sultan. 

41 It was, truly. I tried the'wmting-rooms, 
thinking to get into them, hut they were all 
locked up ; the refreshment people had gone 
away with the hotel-keeper. After wander- 
ing about in despair for nearly half an hour* 
I heard the wltistle of a steam-engine. I 
rushed in the direction whence it came, and 
found a goods train just starting. I shouted 
to the driver to stop, which, marvellous to 
say, he did. On asking where he was going, 
he said to Wakefield. The ticket-clerk, who 
up to this time had been invisible in bis office, 
come and wanted to know why I delayed the 
train. 4 To get to Wakefield by it* 1 Yaa 
o&n't travel by a goods train,' he replied. 

4 And what is the next train out of Nanaaa- 
ton f* I asked. ‘Four o'clock,* was (he re- 
ply. On hearing this, I offered him any 
feres or anything, to bo allowed to get on to 
the goods train, and it ended, I must say. 
to the ticket clerk’s honour, without any extra 
charge, in our being conveyed to Wakefield as 
so many hales of ootton.” 

44 What an escape! " said (he contralto. 

44 Tea ! Fanoyjthe Diva sleeping on the 
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Mid benches of a railway- station, and suffer- 
ing the pangs of hunger in that delightful 
position! Bad it not been for the goods 
train, there would have been nothing else for 
her to do.” 

“Did you find anything to eat at Wake- 
field P ” asked the contralto’s mamma. 

“Yes,” replied the Impreeario, “ we were 
very hospitably received at two hotels, one not 
being large enough for our party.” 

“ I think it is now time,” said the prima 
donna, who was looking forward to the apple- 
pie mystery with mischievous delight. 

On being thus reminded of their intentions 
respecting the basso, who had left the supper- 
table at the oommenoement of the Impresario’s 
story, we repaired on tip-toe to the corridor 
in which the basso's room was situated, 
and indulged ourselves as I have already 
described. 

The -next eonoert was announced at New- 
castle, and we had to get up earlier than ever 
in the morning, when, strange to say, we 
were fresher than usual, notwithstanding the 
long journey and late hours of the day before. 
The basso had somehow, I think, put us all 
into good humour, and given us something to 
laugh about. So far his fatal mistake had a 
beneficial effect Of course when we came to 
a tunnel there were several hands offered him, 
but he was not to be deceived twiofe ; nor did 
he attempt to Tonew his courtship. 

3he eonoert at Newcastle was given in the 
theatre, where a more motley audience had 
assembled than we had hitherto met with. 
The dress-circle and private bones were filled 
by the local rank and fashion, while the pit 
and galleries were crowded by unusually 
noisy occupants. 

The double bass afforded great delight, and 
Sivori’s p erformance on the single string ex- 
cited as modi astonishment as ever. The 
Im pre sa r io shook hands warmly with the 
lessee of the theatre as they peeped through 
the curtain and saw the crowded house, — 
always a pleasant and heart-moving spectacle 
to a manager. Our Im pre sario at supper 
Was in unusually good spirits. He gave us 
an account of an evening he had passed at 
Bossini’s in Paris, just before the tour ootm- 


“ When in Paris,” he said, “for a few days 
last week, X r eceiv e d an Invitation from Boa- 
ami to attend his Saturday eve nin g reception, 
a musical Me; at which all artists and pro- 
fossors of distinction assemble to pay their 
respects to the flluatrioua mraadan. Boasini 
Jivaa, as you all know, on the Boulevard, at 
the earner of the Bue do la Q hausSfce <TAn tin. 
On this oooaaion hii court was attended by a 
galaxy of brilliant woman, whose wit and 


conversation were more sparkling than the 
diamonds of any duchess in 8k Germain ; and 
a host of chevaliers, from whose button-holes 
dangled the gaudy decorations of every poten- 
tate in Europe. The hour of reception was 
nine o’clock, as usual, — the amusement of 
the evening musio ; no tea or coffee, no ices 
were allowed] the entertainment was purely 
intellectual, practically musical. And the tea 
and ooflbe were not missed; the musio and 
bone mote of the amiable host afforded for 
greater enjoyment than the most refreshing 
ioe. The three principal talons were thrown 
open to the guests. Ab I entered the first 
room and tried to make my way through the 
crowd which blocked up the entrance to the 
musio-hall, peering over the shoulders of the 
visitors, I saw Boerini seated at the pianoforte, 
accompanying the sisters Maxthisio in a dust 
he had composed for his two jiroUgtes." 

“ Wonderful vocalists, those two sisters are, 
I am told,” interrupted the Sultan. 

“ They are so,” continued the Impresario, 
“ and so Bossini thinks. In a brown shooting- 
jacket of the loosest fit imaginable, the sleeves 
almost covering the tips of the fingers, a very 
bad wig, nearly of the same colour as the coat, 
the figure at the pianoforte might at first sight 
have been taken for that of an old country 
gentleman retired from public life, and fatten- 
ing to any extent upon the rich produce af bis 
goodly acres. But wait awhile! The duet 
has but just begun. Lei the aooompanyist 
warm up. His indolence leaves him ; he site 
erect, and becomes excited. See how the 
loose sleeves flap about ; look at the drops of 
perspiration on his forehead ; observe the fixe 
and brilliancy of his eye, as he turns to each 
of the singers, urging them to a greater effort 
in some creeoendo passage or cadenza. Yea, 
there’s genius in that figure at the pianoforte, 
now no longer buoolio in its appearance, but 
easily identified as the inspired Boss i n i . The 
duet finished amid the most anthusisstio ap- 
plause of the assembled guests— applause 
h e artie r and louder than is usual at an even- 
ing party. Bravo, Maestro ! Bravo-da vero ! 
Everybody crowded round the host, as hadeft 
the pianoforte to go to his own particular 
chair in the aborning room. There was a 
pause m the musio. Tto courtiers buried 
themselves with cong ra tu l at ing the two sisters, 
and through them saying a wprd of flattery 
to the composer, trho every now and then 
convulsed the room with laughter by some 
witty remark* which would be oerefoHy noted 
in the pocket-book of a mMtaet wit, to bs 
the next day retailed ae his own. 

“ After a short interval, BadiaH aril Softer! 
tang the dost* AH’ idea/ from *X1 
then Badlall volunteered the bamied| iutne 
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‘Stabat ; 9 after whio h a very dever amateur, 
whose name was, I think, Sampiari, joined 


was listened to by most of us with i nte rest. 
The It al ia n s haying often "assisted” at the 


Sqlieriinthe ‘Eliaire* duet, and nearly eclipsed 
the tenor by his remarkable vocal skill and 
effective declamation. Seated neat Bossmi 
was an elderly lady, slim in figure, and some- 
what wrinkled in feature. She wore what is 
called a robe mortiante, and evidently was 
averse to arinoline. She was familiarly ad- 
dressed by some as Marietta. 1 Who is that 
vivacious matron to whom everybody pays so 
much attention P * 

" * That/ said my friend, 'is Madame 
Taglioni.’ 

"‘Not the Taglioni — the celebrated Syl- 
phidoP* 

"‘Yes, the same.’ 

" I looked again, and fancied I could just 
trace a resemblance -in the elderly lady in the 
black silk (frees to that portrait of a danaeuae 
standing in an impossible position on one leg, 
which hangs in Mitchell’s shop in Bond Street, 
covered with the dust of ages. It was a 
difficult task, the portrait having a robe mon- 
tante the very reverse of that which the lady 
wore who was before me. Another celebrity 
of a time gone by was also present ; Carafa, 
the composer of ‘La Prigione d’Edinburgo,’ 
4 Le Valet de Chambre,’ and a hundred other 
operas now forgbtten, the delight of a former 
generation. The old master is far from being 
in the same excellent preservation as his com- 
rade Bossini ; but he nevertheless appeared to 
enjoy himself, and to carry his age remarkably 
lightly. Bossini having listened attentively 
to the songs and duets mentioned, sent his 
caret spesa, one oi the most active housewives 
I ever met with, to request the Marchisios to 
sing again. They complied, and he led them 
to the pianoforte, introducing them to various 
visitors as they went along* in the most eulo- 
gistic terms. This time he did not acoompany, 
bi^t stood by and encouraged the young artistes 
with many a ‘bravo* and smile of appro- 
bation. Eleven o'clock was now drawing 
near j and at that hour the reception always 
terminates. The last performance of the 
evening wee by St. Nadaud, who sang soma 
wdbderfuHy lengthy French songs, with a 
sweet voioe and great exprfesicn. Then every 
one prepared to go. Bosauu had a kind good 
nipht fer all# In passing through the ante- 
room, he showed me Dautan’s two cavioatore 
s t a t ue t tes of himself and Meyerbeer, in which 
he is repre e ente d sitting in a dish of maooa- 
*** bogging e lyre, and Meyerbeer as 
writing fee dsn* life half a doeen operas at 
one* Bernini see m ed to enjoy the joke, end 
to ehnolde at his irwn idleness atimrsud with 
tl» oautalwtMt, of lUjwbwr.” • 


receptions of the great maestro, and not Msg 
able to follow the narrative«vezy easily, had 
taken to dominoes and chess before it was 
half finished. 

The *oir4e of which the Impresario spoke, 
was one given some five or sax years ago, 
before Meyerbeer’s death. The receptions a* 
the comer of the Bue de la Ohansste d’ Antic 
are still continued during the winter season, 
and are frequented by all the wit and talent 
of Paris. The last time I saw Bossini was in 
the Bue de la Prix* He was searching tor a 
hosier’s shop, where he said the beet English 
woolen socks were Bold. We looked about, 
and at last found the shqp, where the maestro 
laid in his winter store of chatmettea, and was 
received With much bowing and scraping by 
the hosier. Bossini has aged very muoh lately 
— looks thinner, and is obliged to be more 
careful of his health than ' heretofore. Ha ip 
•till, however, full of life, and as interested in 
all that goes on in the musical world as ever. 
He reoeives young and old with the same cor- 
diality, encouraging the former to constant 
study, and chatting energetically about bygone 
times with the latter. 

"Talking of Taglioni,” said one of the 
supper party, "do you remember that story 
Veron tells of the celebrated danaeum I ” 

" No, I oannot say I do,” replied the Impre- 
sario ; "what is it?” 

"When Veron was Manager of the Opera 
in Paris, Taglioni was under engagement to 
him. She fell ill, and declared ska was quite 
unable to dance,; her knee, she said, gavehar 
the most exquisite pain whenever she tried to 
bend it. Her husband consul t ed all the 
doctors in Paris. There was no bruise — no 
external appearanoe of any injury whatever, 
and yet the talented artiste was wholly unablf 
to appear in public. It ended in her having 
to cancel her agreement with the manager. 
Some four or five years after, Veron cays he 
happened to pay a visit in St. Petersburg to 
Taglioni, and found a handsome boy of about 
four or five years old running about the 
room. x 

“ 4 Pardon, Madame, 1 said Veron, *mais 1 
qni set enfant?* $ 

" 4 Monsieur,* replied the lady, 4 o’eat men 
mal de gonou.’ ” 

" Not a bad story,” said the Sultan. 

" Se non >4 mo, 4 ben trovato," remarked 

OPfr g{ toe Italians . i * 

"Se son & two, A ua the 

Ln p w wm . , 

••'Whidwvwritin.y lw, th. itcry i. bettor 
nUtod than I Um tell it, in Teton'. IB- 
moim," repitod lie tpmika r . 
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an OLD WHALER'S TARN* 

44 Dm I Hke the life P and if I hid my time 
to live ovir again would 1 main the same 
choice P Well, Miss Woven, it's about this. 
IPs just the finest thing out— eo long — as you 
have— no flutterings haze,** and ha laid his 
hand on his broad chest. 41 But when a 
man’s ship peases to be wife and child and 
all the world to him, it is another thing al- 
together; my. advice to him is, he’d better 
give up whaling.” 

So spoke Captain Harding, erst South Sea 
Whaler, now, these ten years past, gentleman 
of Hnglaud, living at home at ease. Oaptain 
Harding is sitting in my brother Henry’s 
drawing-room after dinner and a heavy day’s 
Sport among the turnips— the Oaptain oom- 
monly uses an immense double-barrelled gun 
which has in old times brought down mon- 
keys many. 

Captain Harding is not after our received 
notion of a sailor ; he is sufficiently broad, but 
much too tall with it ; a palg-feoed man with 
a full white beard, he is rattier bleached and 
aged than bnmsed by his foreign experiences 
— fifty-five, be looks sixty— also, instead of 
the sailor** roll, be has an erect, military 
oairiage, partly to be accounted for by his 
five years* service in our local volunteers, of 
whom be is a most efficient officer; only 
occasionally be orders the piping of all hands 
instead of the assembly, and all taut in lieu 
of dressing up. 

“ It is not to say there is any choice in the 
matter/’ continued Captain Harding. “ Let 
a boy but have the sea fever on him — not the 
diam thing, that a month's coasting voyage 
will core — but the real thirst for the sea, for 
foreign adventure, and he’d best be let go. 
I for example, shoul dn’ t have made half a 
man at home— now, however ” 

44 You are a man and a half,” in t er p osed 
tty brother, heartily. 

44 2a abs you mean?” and the oaptain 
laughed enjoyabty. 44 Well, my father was 
in a large way of business, but be had little 
oapital — I should have done nothing at the 
hum-drum, mill-wheel life I must have been 
bound to. But he consented that I should go 
to sea, and Illatter snyself I did make a good 
whaler,” 

44 Self-reliant is the best lemon in the 
world for a boy,” said Henry, asntantiously. 

44 It is, it is. Jack and I; Mrs. Wtven, 
were turned out of the nest to make room for 
a second brood, and what way we have made 
has been against wind and tide.” 
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44 But there are very many flaagMidi 
tending whale fishing, are them uolffKl 
asked — 44 sharks and all sorts of 

“ We get used to them. Miss Waven, we 
just get used to them. I have seen men sit- 
ting with bare legs over the gunwales uf the 
boat, and a shark oome sheer up, and make a 
snap for them, times out of mind. He oamet 
with a swift motion, as you have seen a pike. 
Sharks don’t often of intention attack a man. 
When he is about a whale they'll bocasionally 
take a neat piece out of his leg by mistake for 
tiie whale’s flank. In my thirty years' ex- 
perience I have not known many men killed 
by them. And in every way fetal accidents 
are less frequent than you would imagine. A 
lot of men about a whale just remind mo of a 
lot of bluebottle flies about a joint of meat. 
You strike here and there and everywhere 
as sharply and as fiercely as you like— the 
chances axe they’ll all escape you. is pre- 
cisely thus with the whale’s frantic Strokes. 
Jack was loss fortunate in this respect than I. 
He lost two of his offioers in one voyage. 
Parley — you know Parley of our town, Mias 
Waven ? — his brother was one. The whale 
brought down its tail on the boat, and he was 
crushed to death as you would crush a gnat. 
The other fellow lost his life about two months 
after in much the same way.”' 

44 Now, when you set out on a voyage,” 
Henry asked, 44 what would be your particular 
destination ? ” 

44 Just where my judgment took me. You 
see, I was differently situated to most masters. 
I was allowed more discretionary power. I 
had, in fact, a sort of roving commission. 
My owners would say, 4 there is your ship, 
Harding— everything, we think, in her that 
you’ll require for four years. Now sail as 
soon as you like, and let us hear from you as 
often as you oan. Whatever luck you have, 
good or ill, don’t scruple to write— we shall 
be glad to hear.’ Then I would be gone 
from three to four years, according to my de- 
gree of success. For the months of our own 
summer we would cruise in the Japan seas ; for 
the Antarctic summer in the Australian sees. 
For six yearn, through ooming home betwe en 
whiles, I entirely e scap e d winter.” 

44 And how do yon find the whales, Cap- 
tain Holding P” inquired my sister. 

44 My wife thinks you fish tor them with a 
rod and a line,” laughed Henry, “and a worm 
at the end.” 

“We find them, Mrs. Waven, by their 
spouting. With the first of daylight, a look- 
out is told off, and kept going, relieved at due 
intervals, until Some times we go two 

months trithout even seeing a whelp. 1M 
again, I once killed eleven m one dgy«» 
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they ware shoal whales, and the whole eleven 
not WWfch fo mnoh ae one good-need male 
whale. A fair-sized male whale is worth five 
hundred pounds, and some large ones bring in 
as muon as a thousand. When you have se- 
cured a large whale, it saves a great deal of 
trouble if you can get it close up by the ship. 
This is done by jawboning him — work often 
falling to my share. 

“ Why to your share ? ” 

14 Because 1 was always good in the water. 
You take a rope suited to the purpose, and 
make a good running noose, as you call it, in 
it. You stand with this noose well advanced 
in your right hand, so as to avoid entangle- 
ment ; your steersman brings the boat imme- 
diately over the spot whore the whale is gone 
down; your best man— the man with the 
readiest eye and most reliable nerve — stands, 
lance in hand, prepared to pin any too curious 
shark ; at the nght moment yel leap into the 
water, and diving, fasten the noose on the 
teeth of the whale. You know the jaws of a 
large whale are from sixteen to eighteen feet in 
length ; the teeth are about six inches long, 
and a foot apart. You can get a capital 
purchase on those, and the thing is done in a 
minute." 

44 Bather you than me though,” said my 
brother. 

The captain, like all truly brave men, was 
modest. 44 Oh,” said he, naively, 44 all you 
want is to calculate before you go down. 
Only say I have to do thus and thus and thus, 
and when the thing is to be done you will 
have t'wioe the confidence and twice the dex- 
terity. The danger, of course, is the sharks. 
The rope fixed, it is easy towing to the ship.” 

44 But don’t you often get your boats 
smashed in,” diked Henry. 

44 Oh yes, that’s an affair of frequent occur- 
rence, and if you are engaged with a whale 
towards the end of the day, a souroe of ex- 
treme danger. For, of course, there is no 
twilight in those equinoctial regions — now, 
broad daylight; five minutes hence, darkness. 
You get stove in just as the sudden darkness 
sets in, and the chances are you perish. For, 
by the morning the ship, quite ignorant of 
year whereabouts, may havto drifted miles out 
of sight. Now I did see a brave thing done 
mice in an affair of this kind. You know, 
ladies, or mors probably, you do ace know, a 
whaler's boat — there are three or four of them 
to a ship— is some thirty fast long and as thin 
as a lath—” 

“Thins* a lath I ” exclaimed Henry. 

“Three outs to the inch plank, in fact" 

“ But X should have thought you oould act 
have had them toe strong— so as to resist tbs 
strokes of ths whale.” 


“ The stoutest boat made to handle wouldn't 
do that ; so these answer in that respect as 
well; and they are much more convenient 
for lowering from the ship and far repairing. 
Thirty feet long as they are, you and I could 
carry one on our two shoulders with ease. 
When a boat is stove, we rights&de it, lash the 
oars orossways so as to make a wide r&ft-ljke 
Burfaoe, — there are ropes expressly affixed to 
the sides of the boats — and all sit down to 
await assistance. Of course we are stationary; 
but thus sitting down, the weight of our bodice 
is not more than a pound or two on the boat: 
the water nearly supports us ; if we stand up 
the boat sinks immediately. I once so sat — 
the water breast-high — for three hours. Bless 
you, it’s a luxurious position in thdse 
olimates — provided your oomrades look like 
eventually ooming to your aansftanoe. Walk 
on the particular occasion I have in mind, we 
fell in with a large whale late in the day. We 
were working in’ an extended line— the two 
other boats some long way to the right— with 
the ship at least three miles to leeward* We 
are stove in, and, as Coleridge has it, 4 at one 
stride oomes the dark.* The ship ij? pules 
away, the other boats far beyond hail, there 
does not appear a hope of salvation. Then 
one man gets up from amongst us and says he 
will swim far it. He does not propose trying 
for the ship, that is quite out of the question. 
But he points out how, in order themselves to 
reach the ship, the other boats must at some 
one spot come within three-quarters of a mile 
of us, and be hopes, in spite of the sharks, in 
spite of the darkness, to happen upon their 
path, when he will bring them to our aid. 
Over the side the man went, and we waited 
and waited, and listened and listened, and in 
no very long time we heard the grateful plash 
of oars, and they brought us all off safely. I 
do call that a brave fellow. Our passive en- 
durance was of a very different quality. It 
was touoh-snd-go both far him and for ns, 
I never had a nearer— exoept onoe, perhaps, 
when a whale, with a clever backstroke of 
his fin, took my left eyebrow sheer off to the 
bone,” and the captain pointed to a very 
visible soar. 41 A trifle further, Miss Woven, 
and I should not be here to tell you the tale ; 
that I should not, as I am a man alive.” 

44 Yes,” said my brother, “ there is some- 
thing wary admirable about that man’s aoh 
Mr. Kavanagh might have remained in Luck- 
now with the other brave men and women; 
but he went out sod won the Victoria 
Cross. Ah 1 sailors are. sufcgeot to ip much 
exposure, a little excess may be fbsgiven 
them,” 

M Now ril tell you. I am fifty-five, satdf 
was thirty years at sea— I was never screwed 
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mam than twioe in my life. OnM wh@m I 
wu a boy, and somebody who ougb t to hare 
known better gave mo some doctored stuff; 
and again on fee occasion of tty Joining my 
roeOTSt amp. a nan someming «o vemsmow 
that last by. Aa I want on board, a mate 
says, “ Harding, bow are yon, old chap?” 
“ Bight fis a trivet,” aaya I; “right as a 
trivet” And it passed into a byword amongst 
them — Harding's being as right as a trivet 
It is a Suffolk saying, yon know. I had a 
plan of my own with my mews. I found 
spirits in that hot climate did not agree with 
me, nor, indeed, any fermented liquors. So 
formyedf I prepared a mixture of best Sootoh 
and water — the water amply poured 
Over the oatmeal, about a pint to a spoonful. 
I found it very nourishing as well as thirst- 
satisfying. Now if I had gone to my men, and 
in so many words recommended it to them in 
the place of grog, they would have turned up 
their noses. But by putting a pail of it on the 
deck, and making a point of helping myself 
from it, in less than no time I had them fol- 
lowing my example ; and soon, like me, they 
would drink little else." 

“It is a strange life," said the captain, 
passing his hand meditatively over his hair. 
“ When yen get into the seas where the oom- 
paes dipt perpendicularly, you expect strange 
things though. Now I’ll tell you "—Jus favou- 
rite prefooe.— “My brother Jack went to sea a 
yehr later than I ; consequently, our spells at 
home timed differently, and we lost all reckon- 
ings of each oilier. I had not seen him for 
twelve yea rs , and I did not even know in what 
ship he was. I was seoond mate, or chief 
mate, I forget which, in the ship Eclipse, and 
it was in the Australian Seas.” There is a 
certain particularity in the fora sailors speak 
of their vessels. “ I was at the look-out I 
reported a sail, and the next minute I sighted 
a whale. The captain would not bear down on 
the latter lest the other ship should observe it 
and, being neater, forestall us. But, in spite 
of our centum, in only lowering the boats, 
they perceived our object and followed our ex- 
ample; reaching the whale first, of course it 
became their lawful prey. As the boats 
neared each other, I sung out, 4 Halloa, that’s 
Jack ; 9 meaning the officer in charge of the 
stranger’s bool X bid not seen him for 
twelve yean; but, btaf you, I knew his build 
in a minute. Just aa 1 eptka tbs whale in- 
dtdgsd in a few antics, and they were all 
thrown into the vtatar. We were putting to 
their aaristattstf, when It happened that another 
whale spolrtad u> the right ‘Bye, bye, Jack, 1 
I shouted, with a wave of my hand ; the boat’s 
hand was brought *o*&d, and we wave off after 
St la a trios. We did not aae one aaothar 


again for eleven months. Now if yett had to 
tall that in a book I doubt whether you'd get 
believed. *A pre tt y brother for you,' said 
Jack, tailing the tale only a few weeks ago to 
a lot of gentlemen. • We bad not seen each 
other for twelve years, and then he left me 
struggling in the water to go after a wlude.' 
1 Quite right too,* I replied. 1 You'd have 
done the same.’ 'That I should,’ he said, 


and I know I was not— at that time.' Of 
course I knew he was in no danger ; a whaler 
is, or ought to be, amphibious.” 

“ It ought to be a paying oonoara, and I 
suppose it is f ” said Henry. 

“ It was, but it is not now. I never went 
a voyage after I became master of a ship 
without bringing home from fifteen hundred to 
two t ho usand pounds for my share of profits. 
But now, what with goldfields in California, 
and goldfields in New Holland," (the name 
be always used for Australia,) “you can’t 
keep your crows— men worth having, that 
is. A lot of riff-raff I daresay you oould 
have ; but they are not the stuff for whalers. 
I left it as soon as I found how the wind 
lay.” 

The captain told ns much more worth 
knowing; but this is all I remember with 
sufficient distinctness. 

It was a rough night for his walk home, so 
my brother lent him an overcoat. It eras of 
rather peculiar fashion, and required a little 
ingenuity in the putting on. When, after a 
minute of anxious examination, the captain 
announced that the ropes were oil right, we 
oould not refrain from smiles. 

Wynn Watov. 


THE SINGES OF THE SEA. 
ti i-egmb of $e ffirimiga.* 

Tubs lives s strange wild legend of tbs isles, 
That to tbs sot-lsahod Orcadee them eras 
A wondrous stranger in a golden boat. 

Drawn by a white- winged awan across tbs deep ; 
And (fringing light to land, like one who bore 


• Tbla legend fa attached to eevend other fern •• well 
ee to the ui e e dae. Manaoe to It wM be found Is the 
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Winged message fto m the gods, there dwelt, and wen, 
By heaven-taught apeila, the daughter of a king. 

But after tee sorons thodegend oW— 

The spiritual gueat made sail again, 

Turning the swan's beak inward some far-off land, 
And left hi* true wife weeping by the ehore ; 

^Ker ever mere to mortal eight oante hack. 

Gene wee the golden boat, the white-winged twin, 
The wondrous atrangtr but a vaniahed dream, 

▲ living memory of a lovely peat. 

In that aa4 legend lie* a heart-true tale : 

For that aame wondroua stranger was a man 
Of gfoieoa gift**-* Stager ef the Bee. 

He drew hie breath on oeeen*ahreeat, and loved 
Tberoarof bUlnwal loved it with the love 


That tottt Ind voice, till to Ua lipa there sprang 
The eweeteet atraina that e'er tranced mortal earn, 
Bull singing of the tea. 

The Ptineeas of the rugged Oreades, 

Bred up in simple ways, a maiden lone, 

Of noble orphanage, her sire a king— 

Her mother long had slept betide the eea— 

Knew little of the worldbeyood the than. 

Small wonder, then, that when the stranger drew 
His white-winged Condor of the tea to land,— 

Upon whom marge she watched the drifting bark 
That, water-legged, tolled slowly towards the shore, 
▲ shattered hulk,— himself forlorn end wrecked, 
Without a home or holding in the world. 

The PrinoeaB, hearing ndhleg but hit vefoe, " 





And seeing only sorrow in his fas, 

Should give him royal weloome in the land. 

He stead, on shea midst her fcther’egiuwm. 

And stranger day by day, to all saveher; 

They aasohsd him ^ and ssdd tha SM «as mad ; 

He, a sea-waif, to lift his dating fySi 
Unto the Princess of the Oveadee. 

And soon a secret plot was set a-foct— 

The king, her father, foremost hi the scheme— 

To cheat the wandersr with a show of lore; 

And when the plot was ripe, and he should doom 
The Prince* his, to giro him in her stead 
A hireling damael at the altar, veiled. 

The plighted hands upon the priest’s were laid : — 
The blearing given, the stranger drew aside 
Hia hidden bride to gaxe upon her face. 

All watched with eager eyes to mark his start 
And tush of rage when he should learn the cheat ; 
But, softly raising the Slick bridal red, 

Entranced he stood, as one who, new to life 
And joy, beholds some virion of delight 

It was the Princess of the Oread* ! 

And, turning soon from thelore«fifted eyes 
That fixed their wealth of soul upon her face, 

She greeted low her sire and all his court 
With a moat downcast look, but steadfast heart 
Speaking with voice like flute-notes on the wind. 

“ Pardon, my sire, If that I pardon need. 

The hireling damsel bred him not. 1 lore 
This man. To wed him, then, in her were sin : 

In me, my simple duty, so I deem — 

He prising ms before the God-made world. 

My modus taught me this, who sc lovod you, 
find gave you tenth-plight, spite of all the world. 

You made her sorrowful : so may he me— 

Though yet believe 1 not the thing I say ; 

Yet he it if it must 'Twere better so. 

Borrow should some with love, than joy without, — 

If any joy can be where lore is not 
I take my lot with him. Though he be poor, 

Hia soul is rich. The sea will bear us both 
With living-lifted warn to other lands. 

Or we esn lire like halcyons on the beast 
Of the smoothed waters, nesting like the birds, 

And charm the yeasty deeps with sung, till death 
Shall gulC.ua in the smother of the sea.'* 

Her sire was moved, and bade the two remain : 
find when he died, he gave the helm of state 
Unto the once wrecked Singer of the Sea. 

Then came a shipwreck greater than the first, 

Where all was deluged in a sea of wrong. 

For cruel deeds filled ail the land with groans, 

And busy tongues spoke evil of hia name. 

He who once looted the rudder from hia hold 
When but a common cos had mastered him, 

Dropped, too, the helm of state, and all was leatl 

But soon he lay upon a bed of death. 

Than all tho blindness melted from his sight 
Oaring in ruth upon the weary eyes 
Other who wept hia plight, but more hia fall, 

Hia lost, sweet, wondrous voles came back once more, 
And pasdan meet entemtingly ho prayed, 

N To this sweet world, farewell I rinse hence I go 
From it, and thee, oh ! love, whom most I wronged. 
Lay thou we down In pardon and in paaeo. 
not how this life hath so beguiled 


Mo of that singlo heart which bore me cnee. 

As a high-lifted wave, up even to God; 

Or how earth's whirl could madden so the brain 
That looked, deep-lunging, for the upward tight 
Two diverse naturae seem X to have owned : 

The two contended— and the aril won. 

All now it past, love, hero. Forgive me, thou, 

For those sharp thorns that roughed thy ones smooth 
way. 

Hold thou my memory as a pleasant song, 

Bang of the wild waves on a wild wave's crest. 

And, so no kindless loot may spurn my dust. 

Go, lay me where God's deep my grave shall guard 
Unto the coming of the day of doom." 

Up rose the Princess of the Orcadcs ; 

She swathed his dead limbs, and she laid Mm down 
Within a narrow skiff; and put to sea, 
find burned him in a distant western isle, 

Beyond the lost Atlantia. 

Calm he slept 

Beneath his pillared death-stone. Day by day 
As led the moon the strong tides up and down. 

Like steeds of battle Aiming for theAght, 

At coming and at going still they flung ^ 

The wreathed foam round. Still up the pillar crept 
The mounting waters, like to God- ward thoughts. 
Still, to the Princess of the Orcades, 

Through the white light of days, the pillar shone 
In beauty, as s soul that heavenward soared ; 

And, mid the far-off chorus of the waves, 

His wondrous voice seemed ringing of that sea 
'Whereto be steerrd, borne by the golden boat 
find swan-white wings, beyond the set of suns. 

Elbanoha Louisa Hxevky. 


A PICTUBE OF PEASANT LIFE. 

We are ao npt to Mwdate repoM, nmplicity, 
and innocence with rural scenes and rural 
haunts, that it is difficult even in thaw days 
of universal knowledge to di s a b use our minds 
of the pleasing illusion. Poets and artiste 
have done so much to foster the idea of 
Arcadian poaoo and happiness, that tho belief 
still lingers in the heart, that if true joy and 
contentment are anywhere to be found, it must 
be far away from the busy fractious din of 
cities, in some quiet nook of oountry, in some 
modest cottage shaded by leafy boughs, dose 
by some cooling spring or pool. The painter 
especially presents this fascinating side to our 
view. What a pretty picture he works up 
of the simplest materials, \ Take a woodland 
landscape, dot it here end these with ca tt le 
in repose, or men, women, and ch i ldr en at 
work in a held; throw in an old woman with 
a red cloak, to give the contrast of oolour; 
finish off with a background of blue sky 
chequered with fleecy dead, and what snore 
is required to give a charming tableau of 
rustio life! How sweet the blits of labour in 
the fresh and cheering air, the merry «mx« 
shine playing down cm the patient toiler with 
its balmy warmth. 
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"Men, woman, and children at work in a 
field 1 '* Enthusiasts of nature look with en- 
raptured gaze upon the living picture, and 
delight to drink in all its simple and primitive 
beauty. Alas I there are contrasts stronger 
the lights and shadows that ohase one 
another across meadows and upland. That 
which appears so exquisite and precious to 
the artist's eye, has its dark phase and secret 
canker which for the moralist and humani- 
tarian mar the apparent loveliness of the 
scene, and impart to it a grave and gloomy 
aspect. "Men, women, and children at work 
in a field 1 ” This looks well in a picture, but 
what does it in reality mean P Let the story 
of one " gang '* suffice to tell us. 

Here is one now trudging its early way to 
the farm. It oonsists of from five-and- twenty 
to thirty persons of both sexes, from six 
years of age up to sixty, but by far the 
larger portion are what may by way of 
euphemy be styled lads and Iabsos. Their 
conversation is coarse, and to polite ears 
would be offensive and polluting ; they romp 
and danco along the road, and scorn to be 
in a sense merry as larks. It is the province 
of youth to be insouciant , otherwise these 
toilers have plenty of care to damp their spirits, 
did they pause to refleot. They are, however, 
for the most part, uneducated, and with stolid 
indifference to the future ignore all thought, 
unconsciously feeling that "where ignorance 
is bliss ’tin folly to be wise." 

The " gangs," of which this is a type, have 
various names in the various counties and 
districts where they are employed. In some 
they are called the 11 public gang," in others 
the " common gang," in others again the 
"jobbing gang," and in others the "travelling 
gang." They are all, however, "organised 
gangs,** and are subject to one master who hires 
their services, and lets out their labour to the 
farmer, contracting to execute a oortain kind 
and amount of agricultural work. The num- 
ber in each " gang ” varies from ten or twelve 
to thirty and forty. It is a system of com- 
paratively recent growth, not dating back 
mm than sixty years where it has been long- 
est in use, and less than thirty years in other 
districts; and prevails principally in Lincoln- 
shire, Huntingdonshire, Cambridgeshire, Nor- 
folk, and Suffolk. 

The character of gang-masters will not 
htar inspection. They are described gene- 
rally as whom the farmers are not 
willing to have in their regular employ ; men 
who belong to the class of "catohwork 
labourers;" in most eases, men of indolent 
and drinking habits, and in some cases men 
of notorious depravity; hi word, men unfit 
kt As of fice they undertake. Their influ- 


ence is and necessarily mutt be very per- 
nicious to the moral principles and conduct 
of the children and young persons, of both 
sexes, under their management.. They are 
very rarely men capable or desirous of exer- 
cising a beneficial influence over those under 
them, either whilst they are at work or on 
their way to and from their work. In font, 
the absence of all moral control on the road 
is universally admitted to be injurious, in the 
highest degree. One clergyman writes i* — 
“ Where women of doubtful characters, girls, 
boys, and old men, work together, moral 
contamination is inevitable. On «u»Ving the 
best and most respectable mothers what they 
thought of the mixed system, no language 
could express their detestation.** 

The gang-master is engaged with his gang 
more or less during the greater part of the 
year, although continuous employment tot 
young ohildren seldom exceeds six months. 
The work varies with the different months, but 
consists principally in weeding corn and other 
crops, pioking twitch, singling turnips, setting 
potatoes, picking stones, spreading manure, 
topping and tailing mangolds and turnips, and 
other work of the like kind. Sometimes the 
gang-master is paid by the day, but gene- 
rally by the piece. At best his net earnings, 
after paying his gang, are small, being little 
more than those of the common labourer in 
steady employ. His principal source of gain 
is piecework, which seems essential to render- 
ing his trade a profitable one. In executing 
work his vigour as a task-master oomee into 
play, and he makes his profltr partly by press- 
ing his gang to the utmost of their strength 
and partly by a hasty and imperfect perform- 
ance of his work. Although the personal 
chastisement of children is rarely betid of, it 
is well known that the vigilance and energy 
of the masters are continually exerted to keep 
them, and also the women, up to their waft. 
Hence the different members of the gang, 
especially the children, are often subject to an 
excessive amount of labour and other hard- 
ships. It is, however, a common practice for 
the gang-master, or “ driver " as he is not 
unfrequently called, to carry a stick or yrhip, 
but more for show and to inspire fear than 
for use. Rumour tells, it is true, of a gang- 
master who was imprisoned for kicking a girl 
so badly as to necessitate medical attendance ; 
and another story is told of a girl who died 
from the effects of similar treatment; but 
these instances are rare. Undue roagfansn, 
however, is not altogether obsolete. Sever a l 
gang-masters have bone a bad thamoter for 
using violent language and swearing at the 
children. Such acta, too, as knocking down, 
hitting with the hoe, dyking, that is, pushing 
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into the water, gibbeting, or lifting a child off 
the ground by coming behind and potting the 
hands under theehitt until the poor bey is black 
in the face, me reported; bat the perpetrator 
ie condemned by the indignant remonstrances 
of hie own gang, and dares not indulge in this 
kind of torture too long or too often. Of one 
man, it ie said, that the little urchin* set op a 
cheer when they heard that he was dead, so 
thoroughly was he detested. 

The physical hardships of the gang system, 
indeed, are not lees severe than the moral 
contamination, ie universal. Day after day 
the burthen of meet of the toilers ie— 41 I’m 
a-weary, I’m a- weary, I wish that I were 
dead I “ With the little ones the excess of 
fatigue is painful in the extreme, and it would 
seem ae though “ the cry of the chidren ” was 
never to oeaee. ■ 

the young lambs are bleating In the meadow, 

Tim young birds are chirping in the nest ; 

The young fawns are playing in the shadows. 

The young flowers are blowing towards the west ; 

But the young, >oung children, 0 my brothers ! 

They are weeping bithrly ! 

They are weeping in the playtime of the other*,— 

In the country of the free 1 

Wherefore weeping? For the toil that 
never ceases. We have already mentioned 
that some ere employed as young ae six years 
of age. Their hours of work are in some 
places from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. in summer, and 
to 5 p.m. in autumn ; in others from 6 a.m. 
to 7 p.m., including the time occupied going 
te and from the field. The distances which 
them young children, together with the rest 
of the gang, traverse to reach their work, 
sometimes amount to five, six, or even seven 
miles* This lengthy journey consequently 
entails upon these little unfortunate ones 
three or four hours of additional labour, even 
supposing the time spent in the field to be re- 
d flrt d by one or two hours. In very rare 
instances do they receive assistance in the 
way of conveyance. It ie a piteous state of 
things, but the truth will perhaps appear 
more striking if ws repeat the naive and simple 
evidence of Mrs. Anthony Adams, labourer’s 
wifo, of Denton, in Huntmgdonhhire. She 
deposed before the Boyal Commission ae 
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“In June, 1862, my daughters Harriet and 
Sarah, aged respe c t i vely eleven and thirteen 
years, were engaged by a ganger to work on 
Mr. Wamua’s land at Stilton. When they 
got there he took them to near Peter b orough; 
there they wor ke d for tor weeks, going and 
Mtamsng each day. The dis t a nc e each way 
bm§ki miU$> so that they had to walksixtoen 


mSee each day on all the six working days of 
the walk, besides working in the field from 
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six mil and farther to hie work, and come 
home eo tired that he could scarcely stand, 
and that they had also had to send out late in 
the evening to look tor him, as he did not 
come home, and had found him dropped asleep 
in a 44 cow-ahed.” 

It may he matter of surprise to many that 
the members of the gang do not live nearer 
their work, instead of having to trudge so 
many weary miles night and morning. But 
here’s the rub : could they find cottages near 
the farm on which they labour, there would 
be no necessity for the present objectionable 
system. It is because the farmer cannot ob- 
tain hands dose by that he is obliged to be 
dopendent upon these "travelling gangs.” 
The root of the evil is to be found in the re- 
luctance of landlords — and this let it be spoken 
to their shame — to build cottages on their 
estates. They object, for several reasons. 
They object in tho first place to the original 
outlay, though such humble dwellings as the 
ploughman, carter, and shepherd and their 
families might require would not cost 1 501. a 
piece. They object, in the second place, to 
have their land burthened with a prospect of 
having to support its labouring population in 
the Union when they have grown too old and 
infirm for further service, thus evading the 
intention of Queen Elizabeth’s Aot, and the 
dictates of humanity. These are not creditable 
reasons, but they are potent and effectual 
ones, and have entailed an infinitude of suffer- 
ing and misery upon those men, women, and 
children, who ha\ e to seek labour and find it 
where they can. Doubtless, the "gang- 
system ” has been of vast use to the fanner, 
who without it could not have had his ground 
efficiently weeded and cleaned : but the system 
is productive not only of unnecessary hardship 
and even cruelty, but is the hot-bed of im- 
morality. The exposure to which it has 
reoentiy been subjected, however, will, we 
trust, ultimately bring about its extinction, 
lot it is impossible that a source of so much 
evil, once made known, should be allowed to 
prolong its bad existence amongst us. 

In foot it has already, we may say, indireotly 
received its death-blow in Mr. Tilliers* Union 
Ohargoability Aot of I 860 . The alteration 
in the law of rating effected by that Act has 
happily put in end to the strong inducement 
which led in so many instances to the pulling 
down of cottages, and the driving the rural 
population to a distance foam the land which 
they cultivated. It may be expected that by 
digress suffloieiit accommodation will now be 
provided on eaoh form; and if this be theme, 
the good, economical, serial and moral results 
smng from the fotlfiiment of this important 
duty on the part of the landlord oan scarcely 


be exaggerated. The key-note, indeed, ha* 
already been sounded. The Earl of Lekestery 
at a meeting of a Norfolk Agricultural Asm* 
riation, spoke out his views very freely on the 
subject, and declared in favour of the policy 
of building cottages on his estates. Nor was 
this a new idea ; previous to the passing of 
the important measure of 1865, he said, St 
had occurred to his mind, as well as to many 
of his tenants, that it would be desirable to 
provide houses for the labourers in the parishes 
in which they were employed, though by so 
doing the probable oertainty of increased rates 
was incurred ; after the passing of that Act, 
he added, he did not think the question ad- 
mitted of a doubt. 

As his lordship’s views on the subject 
letting these humble tenements, when erected, 
are original and just, we ve n t ur e to give 
them r. little folly.' " Now a word as to the 
plans and details of letting these cottages,” 
ne says. " It may be thought that this is 
solely a landlord's question, but it is not so. 
All that we may attempt to do, to improve the 
physical and moral condition of the labourer, 
is of little avail, unless he has a home suitable 
to the wants of himself and hje family. I 
believe that my cottages are new constr u cted 
at the least possible cost, with the greatest 
amount of convenience, and every aooom- 
modation required by a labourer and his 
family. These cottages are for the use of the 
labourers employed upon those forms to which 
they are contiguous ; and I think it light 
that the tenant should have the nominations! 
the occupant, but that in every case the cot- 
tagers should hold from the landlord, pay 
their rents to him, end not be removed excep t 
by his consent. It has been said that an 
Englishman’s house is his castle ; but this 
must not be applied, without reservation, to 
the cottage of tiie labourer. I find that, 
whether from an eagerness to obtain assistance 
towards the payment of their rent, or a dislike 
to turn out their children when married, over- 
crowding will gradually and certainly ensue, 
with tiie necessary accompaniment of want of 
decency and comfort, unless strict rules see 
laid down and are strictly enforced. As a 
rule, the children, when married, must sstk 
another home ; and no lodger should be4d- 
mxttsd Without special permission.” These 
sound views will be readily endorsed by e very 
clergyman and medioal practitkme*, Whose 
sphere of duty lies in a rural pmfofcu 

This oottage antidote to the <*g«ng system,” 
however, which we have so frdly eefoMd 
upon, is only one of the r e med ies by which 
we hope to See the evti eventually eradicated. 
More active and immediate steps are n aosa 
assy; we must grapple at oaoe With this 
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pestilent labour-organimtion. Ae the most 
effectual mode of dealing with it, the gang* 
master should be licenced ; no licence, how- 
ever, should be granted unless this applicant 
produces a certificate of character from three 
householders, two of whom must be guardians 
of the poor, and unless the magistrates 
granting it s re satisfied of the fitness of the 
applicant, in point of good-conduct and 
temper, to be entrusted with the management 
of childr en. A farther condition should be that 
the gang-master does not keep a beer-house 
or pu bl ic house, and is not lioensed to sell 
bear or spirits. It should also bo obligatory 
that no child or young person shall be employed 
who is sickly or otherwise physically incapable 
of doing the required amount of labour, without 
undue strain or suffering. There also natur- 
ally arises out of this the important question, 
at what age a boy or girl .should first be em- 
ployed in a public gang; and on this point 
great diversity of opinion exists. It seems to 
us dear, however, that no boy should be en- J 
gaged under ten, and no girl under twelve. 
Above all it is absolutely necessary that, when- ' 
ever females are employed in public gangs, | 
they should not be allowed to work in the same * 
gang with men* unless, indeed, subject to J 
some stringent regulations. It would, how- J 
ever, be far better to separata them altogether ; 
and let them be under the superintendence of 
a respectable woman, who, whether having 
the management of the gang herself, or being 
under the master, should be also licensed. 
The names of the children and young persons 
employed in a public gang might also be re- 
gistered ; and this indeed would be essential 
in order to prevent evasions of the regulations 
prescribed by the magistrates. 

The great evil, however, would even now 
be left untouched, if no ultimate steps were 
taken to improve the moral and mental con- 
dition of our agricultural youths and maidens; 
who would only grow up in ignorance, and 
perh ap s in crime, dull Boeotians or savage 
Yahoos. 'What then must be done? Why, 
extend the principle of our Factory Acts to 
them at noble peasants, their country's pride/' 
Insist that the children, before they are al- 
lowed to be employed in a public gang, shall 
have received a certain amount of teaching, 
end that, moreover, whilst they are being em- 
ployed, certain hours shell be devoted to the 
schoebnsstsr. There may be difficulties in 
the application of the Factory Act, ss at 
p t s amt framed. Continuous labour may be re- 
quired at this time of the year, which is 
n see ssa iy to the production of crops, whilst 
during other months the hands may stand 
harmlessly idle. Some plan, however, may 
easily be devised, by which this alight cMnrie 


can bp overcome ; the important point b eing 
that the children shall receive adequate «de- 
mentary instruction, and that they axe found 
capable of passing the test of the Government 
Inspector before they are delivered over to 
the gang-master. When all we have touched 
upon is accomplished, we may hope to see 
the physical, moral, social, and intellectual 
condition of our agricultural population gzati- 
fyingly improved. 

Harold Kura. 


PIXIES. 

TO THE EDITOK OF “ONCE A WEEK." 

Six— It may interest some of the readers of Sir 
John Bowring’ s pleasant article on the “ Devonshire 
Pixies," * to know that the belief in these little 
people has not yet quite died oat in the west, own 
amongst a class of persons whom one woold take, 
from their position and intercourse with the world, 
to be free from such old-fashioned superstition. 1 
remember not long since being told by if Cornish 
farmer— a gentleman of intelligence, young, and 
one who had travelled a good deal in the south of 
England— that a few years ago he was 44 pixie led." 
On a very dark evening aa he was returning homo 
he mistook his way. He was not far from the 
house he was seeking ; but ho was 44 led n by some 
infranatural power— the power, as he affirmed, of a 
malignant pixie— into an orchard, where he was kept 
for nearly two hours vainly wandering up and down 
to find some mode of egress. “ But you don't really 
believo it was a pixie T " 1 asksd. “Yea, l da, 
was the reply; “ or else why couldn't 1 find my 
way out ?" This was said in entire good faith. 

I am, sir, yonre obediently, B. 

| Totncs, Devon, May, 18*7. 


THE WALKING FOSTERS. 

Edited by Nemo Nomad. 

MO. IV. PATXBTTXE P. 

You see number three in our gang : that ia 
Patentee P, aa we oallhim. He does not look 
like & wealthy man, does he ? not the sort of 
man whoee word would be taken in the ring 
without the stakes being produced; or for 
whom a banker’s dark would cash a cheque 
without his explaining how he got it; or 
to whom a wide-awake barmaid would hand 
two penn'orth of gin and peppermint until he 
passed the coppers acromtheoouater. To say 
the least, his outward attire would not inspire 
financial confidence. Boots out at tbs toee 
and off at the soles; trousers tattered about the 
knees; a coat fastened with pins, and gaping 
open enough to show there is no shirt un- 
derneath ; and a hat without a crown 
and a broken brim, are not the fa sh ion s 
affected by you r Rothschilds, and Barings, 
and Feabodys. Nor, as far as my limited 
experience goes, is the pursuit of tramping 
between two boards one much in favour witp 
a* p sm. -r " ^ T* 
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millionaire* and capitalists. Bat far all that, 
P is a Potential Plutocrat. Of course, he did 
not.kntfw what I meant when I called him so 
the other day ; and begged me not to use op* 
probrious epithets. But for all that, he might, 
would, could, or should, any day be rolling in 
wealth. Nothing but five pounds is wanted 
to give him a start, and in a year’s time he 
will agree to return you five thousand, with 
as many hundreds more as you like to take by 
way of gratuity. He has got in the linings 
of his hat, for better safety, a process for mov- 
ing wheels by self-generating force, the plan 
of an a&hal ship, a discovery by whioh you 
can square the circle, a secret for converting 
carbon into diamonds, the prospectus of a 
company for regulating the weather, and a 
dozen inventions of like utility. Each one of 
these documents represents fabulous wealth. 
So, at least, he says ; and, I think, honestly 
believes. Somehow, he and the rest of them 
have got hold of the idea that I have rich re- 
lations who have oast me ofT ; and that some 
day or other, if I outlive somebody, 1 Bhall be 
heir to r a fortune. There is this much in 
favour of the idea, — that if 1 had any wealthy 
relatives, it is certain they would have cut me 
years and y<fers ago ; and I confess candidly I 
do not altogether discourage the notion. It 
is almost as good to bo thought rich as to be 
rich, and even among this tag-rag company I 
find a sort of attention paid me, from the vague 
possibility that at some remote period I might 
have money coming to me. 

And of the whole gang, Patentee P is the 
civillest to me on that account. He is as selfish 
a brute as ever lived. Somewhere down Clap- 
ham way he has got a daughter in service, a 
little girl, who has to nurse half a dozen chil- 
dren, and wait on as many lodgers, and gets 
mare slaps and cuffs than die ever does half- 
pence. The old shrew, her mistress, — I know 
all this, because P told it us one day, when 
ha was half on, — finds it much cheaper to give 
the lather an odd sixpence occasionally than 
to pay the poor child wages, and so every now 
and then this affectionate parent has a shilling 
or so to spend. I am not a particular man j 
myself, or fond of troubling myself about ! 
others, hut if I oould get the money and put | 
it back into the child’s pocket I would do so j 
at once. But there is no good trying; and 
as it must pass into bad hands, I don’t see 
why I should not get something out of it So 
whenever 1 see P is Audi of money— I can 
always Ml when that is the oase, by bis 
■wearing at 1C for getting in his way — i ask 
him if ha has seen some name advertised for 
m the papers. Hie walks round every night, 

I should say, past* a ooffbe-shop where the 
mwfl mam t sheet of the Toms is generally 


hanging over the curtain bars in the front 
window, because he expects to find an advert 
tisement asking for his address, from some 
one of the hundred of persons he has 'bored 
about his patents. The kin* never fids; 
he begins forthwith to tell me of his hunt 
died processes for making a fortune .with no 
outlay, except the preliminary expenses; and 
when I tell him that if ever, by any 
I had a little money coming to me/ 1 'Should 
only be too glad to invest it in his patents, he 
offers me something to drink on the strength 
of my supposed reversionary interest in an 
unknown property. A worse investment it 
is hardly possible to think of. Supposing, 
Mr. Nomad, I got money by any mizaole, the 
very last thing I should dream of is speculat- 
ing in patents, and as for P, the only thing 
I should do for him is to put that poor, pale, 
patient child of his out of the reach of a had 
mistress and a worse lather. However, itfs 
time enough to think of what I shall do with 
a fortune when I see the very remotest chance 
of my getting it. As times go, I hardly think 
it is paying too dear for a glass or tffloef 
spirits to listen to old P’s twaddle shout per- 
petual motion and flying ships. Besides, thane 
is a sort of grim absurdity, whioh pleases mo, 
in the contrast between this fellow's talk and 
his appearance. To listen to him, he has a 
score of simple plans by which any fool 
might make himself a millionaire, and yet ha 
can scarcely keep himself out of the gutter. 

If he were an enthusiast, or a speculative 
dreamer, or a mechanical, genius, I would 
respect his madness. But, on the oontraiyv 
in a narrow, muddle-headed sort of way, he 
has as keen an eye to the main ohanoe as 
you would wish, or not wish, to meet in 
business. He has no wish to benefit man* 
kind, or to make a name for himself. Or to 
advance science. If you were to suggest 
anything of the kind to him, he would put 
you down os a simple-minded donkey. He 
is ignorant, unacquainted with the commonest 
elements of mechanics or chemistry, knows as 
little that is useful, in foot, as any young gen- 
tleman fresh from a public school. He .ip 
mad about patents, not because he cares about 
the process, but because he believes that by 
patents you may make a fortune without 
capital and without labour. He goes grub- 
bing on at his discoveries and inventions and 
models just as a miner out at Bendigo Greek 
goes pfokmi: at the rook day after day, year 
after year, in the belief some fine morning he 
wiU strike <ra a mountain of gold. - 

These are two stories P is never tired oi 
telling me, and which depict the man. The 
first is, hew somebody draws five thousand* 
year quarterly from the Post Office, berimsp 
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he happened to see a child priding a line be- itiUginfliofoluum. But, i& the days when 
ttMa two postage stamp* with a pan, and I used to play, I know that to turn up the 
patented the poem But the other atony he nine of diamonds waa fotal to my profpoets at 
Mia with erven greater gusto, Hot long ago winning. Anyhow, if I want to p 

mmmot yottreciflatiflegweUainadeadiaooTery > angry, I have only got to call him 44 Perpetual 
which waa expected to alter the whole spin- Motion, 1 ” and he begins at onoe to argue ae if 
ttmg trade. Of co m a e it didn’t anewar ; hat either he or I cared one braes farthing about 
it waa c xpeotod to answer, and that for prao- any diaoovery in science which does not put 
ticai pnrpoeee comes to much the same thing, money into our own pockets. 

So me how or other a speculator, whom name Well, having onoe got into the patent line 
my friend P newer mentions without respect, of business, he went to ruin, as everybody 
found out what day the discoverer was going does who puts their trust in patents. There 
to register hie patent. The moment it wee were preliminary expense*, interviews with 
registered; he took a copy, Bent it off to projectors, fees to agents, advertisements, 
America by a steamer sailing that night, got dinners to reporters, lawyers’ bills, experts' 
the process pa t ented there in his own name, opinions, consultations with capitalists, nego- 
aikd sold the right of using it for twenty ciations of advances, borrowings from friends, 
thousand pounds. You should hear how P, until one fine morning P discovered that he 
when he telle the story, and he is always had spent every sixpence he possessed, and 
t ailin g it, dwells fondly and lingeringly upon exhausted all the wealth he could command, 
the twenty — thousand — pounds. Ido believe and had nothing whatever to show for it, ex- 
ha would sooner have earned this money in cept a part share in a patent, wnbse value 
this way, than twice the amount by the direct waa problematical, and which at all events there 
sale of his own diaoovery. To sell a patent waa no money to carry out. So the projector 
which is not your own, and which is worth took to his bed, and departed to another 
nothing after all, is the highest gra tific ati on world, where, I tract, at all events motion will 
he can realise. not be perpetual; and P waa left with his 

Patents have been his ruin, and to, per- patent an his hands, and a hungry desire to 
haps, it is natural enough he should wish to fleece others aa he had been fleeced hixnself. 
ruin other people by them. Aa for as I can His wife died, not so much broken-hearted aa 
guess from stray words he lets foil, he waa disenchanted with lifo. The loss of her chain 
onoe a decent, respectable man enough, some- and tables, when the brokers sold off the goods 
thing in the lawyer's clerk or the insurance and chattels of Marigold Villa, Sunflower 
agent line of business, with a house at Isling- j Square, Poppytown, was a blow from which 
ton, and a pew in church, and a gig to drive j she never reooverod. The children turned 
in* Well, aa men will do, he got behind the | out ill, with the exception of the poor aervmnt- 
worid. I suppose if you put your mind to it, j girl at Clapham ; and P found himself 
you may come to grief as easily by standing j avoided by his friends, looked coldly on at 
gl s a e na all round at the Pig and Whistle as convivial meetings, and remembered by hie 
by giving champagne dinners at the Star and creditors. 

Oerter, by losing half-crowns in pnblio-house He had chances enough, so I gather, of 
s weeps, ae by backing dark horses for cool putting himself straight Half a doaen times 
hundreds. Anyhow, P got into a position he had a helping hand held out to put him 
Where it was no object to him to save five on his legs again, bat patents were hie 
■hillings, and a matter of prosperity or ruin ruin to the and. “ Qtd a W, boird," says the 
to him to make fifty pounds ; and than, when French proverb, and any man, according to my 
be was cud gelin g his brains to solve the experience, who has ones gone in for patents 
problem most of us have tried to solve— hoW will go on to the last It waa so with F. Whea- 
ts make money cut of nothing— he came ever he could scrape together a law pounds, he 
acme a half-oraeed inventor with a patent went and spent them, add as many mote ae he 
for perpetual motion. P believed in it, and oould beg, steal, or borrow, in the purchase of 
what is more odd, he believes in it still ; his some patent prooess which was cheap from the 
ether schemas, plans, discove ri es, he looks simple foot that it was also werthlsss. To 
upon as so many devices for extracting money do P justice, he never foiled to succeed beoause 
from other people's pockets; but mo argument he had «ny soruples about the means by which 
in the world cs& open his eyes to the foot that he tried to win suoasss* He would as soon, 
nobody ever has disoovsr s d , or ever will die- or sooner, have brought out a prooess for ox- 
cover, how to keep anything moving for aver, treating sunbeams from sawdust ae have been 
Awry man has bis weakne s s : I myself am ike inventor of steam. But, in this queer 
as Utile troubled with superstitious ss most world, «s for as Z can see, it is not nfrkat 
people* and waa reckoned a eool hand enough to be unscrupufous to succeed. You may 
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hii« ev er y aptitude for committing an act of 
villany, and yet, if yon haye not tb e chance, 
yon may never have the power to carry out 
your wishes. So P somehow never had the 
luck' to swindle anybody on a large scale. The 
best actor in the world can produoe no eflfeot 
if he cannot dress np to his part ; and P is a 
heavy, stolid, stupid, impostor, who wants 
to look respectable in order to impose upon 
his fellow men. If yon could wash him, and 
dress him in rich glossy black, and seat him in 
a heavy brougham, and give him a dwelling 
in Portland Plaoe, and elect him a member of 
tbe Athenaeum Club, he would be so eminently 
dull and muddle-beaded, that the world 
would think he was a safo man, with more in 
him than you would at first give him credit for. 
But so long as he is dirty, ragged, and dis- 
reputable, be imposes on nobody; not even 
those who ore duller than himself. A fool who 
would like to be a knave ; tlNs is about my 
opinion of P the Patentee. We are a shady 
lot, sir, you think, in our gang 7 So we are; 
but there are good and bad among us as in 
most circles, and I can tell you better things 
of some of us. But you asked me about P, 
Mr. Nomad, and so I told yon what I think. 
If you have a shilling to spare, you oould not 
spend it on a less deserving object than the 
fellow who is now coming up. He wants to 
talk to you about a patent. You may stop, if 
you like ; but as I know he has not a penny 
left to treat a friend with, I shall bid yon and 
him good-night. 


THE THTJNDEB STOBM. 

nOM TKS G HUMAN OF SCHWAB. 

foARWATKn, grandmother, mother end ohild 
01 me Meted together the time beguiled. 

The ohild he played by hit mother* ■ knee, 

The grandmother spinning to busily , 

‘While the aged men bent the stove behind,— 
How heavy and thick blew the lultry wind ! 

field the child* “ To-morrow’* a holiday. 

Then will I haste to the fields and play, 

Then will I pluck from the meadow* green 
The fairest flower* that were ever aeon. 

Ah I in the wood* there are joy* untold 
Hark! did you hear how the thunder rolled i ” 

Said foe mother, 44 To-morrow's a holiday, 
Then will I walk in my beet array ; 

We will haste to the Joyous feast again, 
life has much of pleasure if muoh of pain ; 

And the sun will shine like the living gold,— 
Hark! did you hear how the thunder rolled ? * 

tkidgnmfen. “Afal 'til * hoik*;. 

But X have sever foe time to play; 

Xeeujt the food end A spin ama in , 

This life is trouble mad toll and palm 
It may he wen for the youug and hold, 

Hark] did you hear hew the thunder rolled?" 


field grandfather, 44 Ay l 'ties holiday, 

And these aged limfae may be lifeless city; 

For 1 can jest and oan sing no more, 

Or work or toil ss I did before ; 

Ho plaoe for me in the world, it seems,— 

Look ! do you see how the lightning gleams 1” 

They do not see end they do not hear 
How the cruel lightning is gleaming near : 

On grandfather, grandmother, mother and «had 
The holt has fallen so fierce and wild ; 

Four lives are reft in one flash away, 

And the morrow morn *twas a holiday. H» 

A VISIT TO LEEDS OASTLE. 
This cattle hath a pleasant seat ; the air 
Nimbly and sweetly reoomntends itself 
Unto our gentle senses. Shakspuaub. 

Leed s Castle stands in the vary heart of 
the richly-cultivated oouztty of Kent, in the 
midst of wild and picturesque scenery, and 
about five miles due east of the town of*Mnid- 
rtone, on the high road leading to Ashford, 
it is a magnificent pile of building, of various 
orders of architecture, embracing that of like 
Edwardian era, whilst a considerable portion 
dates from the reign of Henry VIII. It was the 
great central stronghold of Kent, oommasiding 
as it did the very important line of toad that 
passed eastward to Canterbury and the ssd, 
and it is probably owing to lids position that 
many remarkable historical scenes have been 
enacted within its walls, and that its portals 
have at various times been opened to many 
remarkable personages. Leeds Castle was 
formerly one of the fovourite reaidenoes of 
English monarchs, and is said to have bean 
one of the fortresses in which the unhappy 
Bichard n. was confined as a prisoner; has 
also Joan of Navarre, the eeoond queen of 
Henry IV., was imprisoned under a charge Of 
oonspiring against the life of her etep-Son 
Henry V. In more reoent times it became 
the manor-house of the descendants of Henry, 
fourth Lord Fairfax, oousin of tike Parlia- 
mentary General. 

The castle is encircled by a broad moat of 

fifteen acres; but whether it was ftanTthb 
circumstance, or from the foot of its being the 
place of meeting of the manor oourt that Lertb 
Oastie was frequently in ancient writings men- 
tioned by the name of Le Mote, we must fettVb 
to antiquaries to decide. v 

It is well known that during the Middle 
Ages “the moat” was a term foaqneiri^ip- 
plied to domestic strongholds of smaller estetft 
than the oastie. Instances of fortified houses 
oalled Afoot* are very numerous in Kent, and a 


in that oounty, which were VtiMM by an 
inundated foes ; of one of the most interesting 
of which, namely Ightbam Moat, an aooount 
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hftB already appeared in onr pagee.* The 
eastles of the barons and the moated balk of 
the lesser gentry presented a striking evidence 
of the military character of the tenures under 
which they were held of the drown. Every 
great landholder by knight’s rervice erected 
and resided in bis oastle ; bis retainers formed 
the garrison; be became a prince paramount 
in lus own foe dr lordship ; be often obtain od 
lioenoe to exercise therein the highest judicial 
rights ; and his friendship and alliance were 
frequently of no small importance to the 
sovereign of the realm. In cases of disputed 
title to the mown, the lords of these castles 
ware enabled, on many occasions, to prolong 
Iks contest between the claimants ; they opened 
four gates, perhaps, ter the vanquished or 
retiring party, who, safe within their en- 
trenched or embattled circuit, had time to 
gain breath, and to renew the struggle with 1 
recruited fortunes. Instances of this applies* i 
tionof the political strength of domestic castles 
are particularly numerous in the wars between 1 
Matilda and Stephen; and memorable traits 
abound in every period of our history, down 
to the rebellion of fanatical republicanism by 
which it was tarnished in the seventeenth oen- 
tniy. Of the many cases of tyranny and 
gross oppression that were enacted by the 
foudatary castellans during the anarchy which 
prevailed in Sing Stephen’s reign, ample 
evidence is given by William of Malmesbury, 
who wrote about that time, in his “ Historia 
Novella,” The abuse of these private for- 
tmasea, however, was considerably reformed 
by Henry IL, and from the period of his 
reign it became necessary for every subject 
who wished to fortify his house by embattle* 
meats, or to entrench it by a moat, to obtain 
a licence for that purpose from the crown. 

Leeds Oastle stands in the midst of a park of 
oonsukrable extent, charmingly laid out, 
studded with noble elm, beech, and oak trees, 
and consisting of an unbroken chain of undu- 
lations covered with a smooth velvet-like turf, 
upon which groups of deer recline or wander 
bene ath the umbrageous branches of the 
Stalely trees, whilst occasionally a sudden 
turn from the ordinary pathway will lead 
the rambler into a deep ravine, that with its 
tangled brakes and purple harebells, might 
forcibly bring to his imagination one of those 
enchanting s cenes that form the chief charac- 


teristi c of a friry extravagance. Hers he may 

tfrdtbneftfotheihftfe 
Of solemn (whs, tost toll the mmUkg mounts, 
Iform graceful round by astuzv’t earafott tend, 
pasta listen to tbs various veto 
Qjftarilpssee: the herd*, the flock*, the blrtk, , 
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The hollow whispering fcreess, the plaint <rfxiU% 
That, purling down amid the twisted roots 
Which creep around, their dewy murmurs shake 
On the soothed ear. 

The roadway by which we proceed winds 
gently beneath the spreading branches of a 
noble avenue of beech trees, on emerging from 
which we suddenly come in frill view of a 
picturesque cascade, down which the water 
rushes with mimio impetuosity from the moat 
which surrounds the oastle. Here, too, the 
boldly-defined outlines of the fortress stand 
out in clear relief against the dark foliage of 
the trees, with which the background is filled 
in. Following the oourse of the roadway by 
the side of the moat, we soon arrive at the 
most ancient portion of the castle, namely, 
the remains of an outwork in front of the 
principal gatehouse. This wo will make our 
starting point in doseribing the principal 
features of the building as they come under 
our notice. * 

We may first observe that Leeds Castle 
consisted of four distinct forts, each of which 
was capable of being separately defended, and 
three of which were wholly surrounded by 
water, as indeed they have remained to this 
day. The moat is formed by throwing a dam 
across tho lower part of a valley, through 
which is the course of a rivulet oalled the 
Lon. The oastle is approached by three 
different causeways, two of which were de- 
fended by drawbridges : the third leads to 
the outwork above mentioned, which was not 
originally surrounded by water ; in foot, 
it constitutes the dam or head by which the 
moat is formed ; but having been walled on 
both sides, and leading up to a strong gate- 
way, it presented no favourable aooess to an 
enemy. Further, in the event of this out- 
work being carried, there was still a deep 
ditch and a drawbridge, defended by loopholes 
and gatehouse, to be passed before the bar- 
bican or second fort could be gained. From 
the barbican tho main fortress is separated by 
a bridge of two arches, originally a draw- 
bridge, constituting the third fort; and this 
again is separated, by a similar bridge, from 
the keep, the fourth and last stronghold. 
Taking our stand in the “outwork,** we 
have around us the monitoring remains of a 
massive square tower, which originally con- 
tained the oastle mill* The arrangements for 
the water-wheel are sufficiently visible to 
show clearly whm it was placed The holes 
for the floor joists remain, also the loopholes 
by which the di&xent storeys were lighted. 
The plan by whisht tho water was allowed 
to escape, after toming the wheel, without 
giving an opening tor the approach <% an 
enemy, is simple but eflbotim Tho towel 
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staircase can also be traced, by which the 
upper storeys ware approached. 

Separated from this outwork by a deep 
ditch and two drawbridges, each reinforced by 
a gatehouse and portcullis, is the barbioan. 
This portion seems to have been of a semi- 
circular form, and in it the three causeways, 
which constituted the approaches, appear to 
have united ; one of the three, as before ob- 
served, terminating at the north-western gate 
of the outwork. The wall of the barbican 
facing towards the outwork, or Ute du pont , 
and its loopholes, are tolerably perfect. One 
of the piers of the gatehouse, facing to the 
south, remains, with the massive hinges of 
the gate and the groove for the portcullis. 

I That there was a drawbridge here is not only 
manifest from its construction, but it is re- 
corded in a survey of the castle, mode in 
li 1314-1.5, that it had been broken down by 
1 the waggons of Aymer de Valence, of Bamp- 
j ton Castle, Oxon. # The drawbridge, how- 
| ever, has boon removed, and the ground 
' filled in to the level of the causeway. On 
I the north-eastom side there were formerly 
’ similar remains: Hasted recorded their ex- 
i istence about the end of the last century, but 
| they have sinco disappeared. There is in 
J the barbican what seems to have been a lodge 
j for tho porter ot sentinel, as it exactly re- 
i sembles in all but size a similar construction 
in the principal gatehouse. There are the 
remains of a tower adjoining the gatehouse at 
the west corner of the barbioan, hut it is too 
small to have contained a staircase ; its pre- 
cise use, therefore, unless as an ornamental 
structure, is not very apparent. Close bj 
there is a slip in the wall towards the moat, 
which is noticed in the survey of 1314, and 
does not seem to have been repaired since that 
time. 

From the barbican the approach to the main 
fortress is over a bridge of two arches, with a 
vary solid pier between them. This was ori- 
ginally a drawbridge, evidently to constructed 
that one half of it drew up towards the main 
building, and the other towards the bar- 
bioan, thus insulating both sections, and ren- 
dering them capable of separate defence. 
Over the gateway are some hold m&ohiool&tions 
— a projection from which water was thrown 
down to prevent the gate being set on fire, as 
well at stones or other missiles on to the heads 
of the assailants — but the breastwork of wood 
which they carried is gone. The holes are 
still visible through which passed the beams 
AtiT chains which raised the drawbridge. The 
iKWtoullis- groove is perfect, as is also the 
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recess above into which it was raised, Mr 
the gates are not original. On entering the 
gateway we have on our left the porter's 
lodge, of which the doorway is a square* 
headed trefoil, or shouldered arch. Adjoining 
this is a tall arch, partly concealed by fibs 
modem porter's lodge, which led to the outer 
bailey. Within a second arch are the holes 
on each side for receiving the beam of a 
wooden palisade. On the left is a staircase 
leading to the upper storey of the gatehouse 
buildings. Here is a solar, or constable*! 
apartment. From this a communication leads 
to another large room, on the right-hand side 
of the gateway, with an early fireplace, of 
which the chimney is in the thickness of the 
wall. In this chamber are some very an- 
cient windows ; but there are also the remains 
of a flashing of lead in the opposite wall, at 
a lower level than that of the heads of the 
windows, by whioh it is pretty dear that the 
main walls of the building are older than the 
windows. The walls are from seven to eight 
feet thick. In the solar .or constable's ro om is 
a chimney-piece of the date of Henry VXL 
or YIH., with an inscription not very legible. 
There is also a kind of lateral opening or 
11 skew," the object of which seems to haute 
been to form a communication between the 
constable and those in charge of the gate and 
portcullis. It also ocraimuuicatee with a pasaage 
leading to a chamber over the gateway, which 
contains a fireplace; but whether this was 
for the purpose of heating liquids to be thrown 
through the openings of the machicolations as 
above mentioned, or for purposes of hahita- 
tion, is doubtful. In the sill of the window 
of the solar are the usual seats. The door of 
that chamber is original, and of a peculiar 
construction, giving the appear&noe of a 
feather-edged board on each side, the thin 
edge of each board being let into a groove In 
the thick edge of the next. 

On the left side of the entrance is a newel 
staircase leading to the guard-room. This 
ohamber has a handsome window at the farther 
end, on the side towards the moat, the external 
arches of which are perfect. The room is now 
used as a magazine or store for the ammuni- 
tion of the Leeds Castle Rifle Corps, of whisk 
oorpa Mr. Cornwallis Wykeham-Martm, eon 
of the present owner of the estate, is oaptotn. 
The lower storey, which does not seem tehawe 
been vaulted, is merely lighted by small 
oblong openings, not much larger than loop- 
holes. 

On the two ends of tho gatehouse buildings 
are plainly seen the remains of the inner wfitt 
of enceinte, of which there were akeo, till the 
alterations in 1822, still more considerable re- 
mains at the opporito extremity of the largest 
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Mind, facing the keep. The merlon* of thk, 
end also, perhaps, thoee of the enter w*U, 
veto vary tong between the embrasures, and 
every ether merlon contained * loophole. 
Several specimen* remain, though in a dilapi- 
dated condition. It is not quite certain that 
there were any embrasures in the lower or 
outer wall; it may possibly have contained 
loopholes only, as in the barbican. In the 
entrance archway the original bench for the 
guard is still to be eeen; but the level of the 
ground having been sank about a foot, it haa 
a somewhat stilted appearance. 

In the circuit of the main island are five 
bastion* or towers, of a horse-shoe form, one 
of which etill has an upper storey, which was 
apparently rebuilt by Henry VIIL There is 
elec * square tower, the upper part of which 
has been removed, but the lower contains the 
water entrance of the boat-house. Of the | 
tower, a portion projected into the moat suffl- t 
rientiy to admit of an entrance by means of 
an arch, which bean evidence of having been ! 
strongly fortified, there being two grooves — j 
one for a portcullis, and the other for a gate j 
or grating, which seems to have been drawn 
up from below* Nearly opposite to the en- 
trance is a second arch, in the opposite wall, 
which appears to lead to a kind of wharf or 
quay, on which the contents of the boats j 
might be landed. The upper part contained a 
fireplace, and was only floored with wood. 
The windows in both storeys were of one light* 
and with trefoil heads. 

Adjoining the water-tower is a large build- 
ing, partly built within the inner wall of 
enceinte, and pertly without it ; the project- 
ing pert of it stands on the old outer wall. 
This building has been by many writers attri- 
buted to William de Wykefaam, but the bulk 
of what is now standing is certainly not older 
than the reign of Henry VTLL There is a 
tradition that it wee built for the Heads of 
Honour, but this is very doubtful. It ia now 
used ee a brewhouae, laundry, carpenter's 
•hop, do. Farther on are the remains of a 
square tower, projecting from the inner to the 
outer well of enceinte. It is not clear whether 
at this point, end at another on the opposite 
ride of the island, there was a complete stop* 
page of the rad along the outer bailey, or 
whether these was a continuous communi- 
cation by means of an archway under the 
tower* From this print these two walla ap- 
proached each other, until they met at the 
drawbridge leading to the keep. 

In the portion of the higher wall of enceinte 
taken down in 1829 were several fireplaces, 
the flues of which sen up in the thickness of 
the vrall, showing that buildings of consider- 
able extant had bra attached to it The 


oellsr is about sixty feet in tagth; tt* end 
projecting into the bailey atiU has a large 
semicircular doorway, though it ia new built 
over and cannot be eeen, A similar but 
smaller doorway is also concsalsd by modem 
work on the left-hand side. These are pro- 
bably the oldest portions of the building now 
extent. Opposite to the last-mentioned door- 
way is the entrance still in nee, which is ex- 
cavated through the took. There is in the 
oollar a reoess about eight foot by six, and 
very low ; but whether it was constructed for 
a dungeon or for some other purpose, ‘is a 
question of some difficulty to decide upon. 

Just by the drawbridge leading to •*' *-©ep 
was a kitchen of timber, from whic 1 
bable that the hall may have 
nearly over the cellar. This * 
bable because there was in . an 

ancient oven, built in the tlr of the 

wall, part of which projected from -o outside 
on a bold oorbel, still remaining ; hence it ia 
clear that this kitchen urns not a modern one ; 
and we may add that it is not likely that this 
apartment and the oellar should be far from 
(he hall, 

A bold archway of freestone led to the 
drawbridge of the keep. The quadrant, care- 
fully executed in the stonework, in which the 
head of it traversed when raisod and lowered, 
is still perfect, under the openings of the 
stone arch erected in 1822; previous to that 
time the two openings leading to the keep had 
only been boarded over, and the passage en- 
closed by side walls of lath and plaster. The 
drawbridge was not only of two arc h es — or 
rather openings — but also of two storeys. In 
the minister** accounts, temp. Edward IH., it 
is called the Pom Oloriettas , as leading to the 
tower, called the gloriette, which now ooatains 
the dock, Ac. 

The entrance to the lower storey of the keep 
is a flat trefoil or shouldered arch, similar to 
the one noticed in the gatehouse ; above the 
arch is part of the work of Henry YHL, who 
restored the whole of the upper storey. On 
the Left of the entranoe was the chapel* Three 
of the original windows remain, together with 
the aroh, which contained the rich treoery of a 
fourth. These window* are of the period 
of Edward I., about 1280, is is also the out* 
arch of the richer one; but new tracery was 
put in about 1314-16, as ths survey then 
taken states the original tracery to have bra 
destroyed by a humoane. The design of this 
latter window is of that peculiar geometrical 
kind oalled “Kentish tracery,” exampjsa of 
which are to be found only in that county and 
in a mall part of Su s s ex . 

The interior subdivision of ths keep is 
modem; but it is plain that the chapel, iffm 
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need a* such, ww divided into two stonsfiat level of the base* of the shafts witkwMok Hit 
the end apposite to the altar. The step to the junta of the windows are embellished. 4 
raised altar is indicated by a difference in the little beyond the chapel, Henry VWL rr rms 
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to have 1 pulled down a part of the enter wall, 
for the purpose of inserting two large windows; 
one of them, a bay window, of octagonal cha- 
racter, is in What was probably his tanquet- 
iag-room. Over the banqueting-room was a 
withdeawing-rooxn, and beyond it, where the 
larder is now situated, was probably a seoond 
kitchen, as thsze is an unusually large open- 
ing for a chimney without any carving or 
hearth, and the flue dividee itself into two in 
the upper storey. On the eastern side of the 


postern opening on the most; protahly there 
Was a wooden mot-bridge across the moat et 
this point, of which the portion next the 
building, at the least, was moveable. About 
half-way across, when the moat wm deered 
out in 16112, there appeared to be a small 
i s l a nd, the watsr being very shallow and the 
bottom hard. It is the pari of the bridge be- 
tw ee n this island and the building mat is 
p ee s m s e d to have been moveable. The stair- 
case was probably constructed by Henry TUI. 
taumompeamfolage than that in which the 


fortress was first erected. From this stair- 
case a door leads into a kind of cellar or store. 
In the corner, on the left of the entrance, was 
a spacious room, with a handsome chimney- 
piece, now destroyed, of the period of Henry 
VHL, with the arms of Sir Henry Quldeford, 
at that time constable of the castle, quartered 
with those of Oolepeper. The principal* floor 
of the keep contains three good fireplaces, with 
the arms of Henry VHL in the spandrels. 
The rose and pomegranate also ooour in them, 


it would mem they were executed before 
Katharine of Aragon foil into di sfavou r, TW 
interior wall as left by Henry VHL was of 
timber and plaster, and the oak or ehesttmt 
oormoee were richly moulded* Several at me 
windows of the same materiel have been us'd 
again in the new well erected in IB$SL flu 
interim of the keep, prior to this data, oca- 
aated of Sir H* Gtaldeford’s week, or wtfrft** 
the remains of it, for nine moms towards the 
north were burnt by some Butch prisoners 
confined there in the reign* of Charles JX 




The remaining rooms formed three sides of a 
quadrangle ; some of them had been hong 
with ta poetry, and on the floors were cured 
chess-boards, probably the work of the Dutch ! 

Quitting the keep, we will now ascend the 
winding staircase of the dock-tower, anciently 
called the “ gloriette.” The bell which it 
oontains is one on which the Curfew has been 
rung for many generations, the custom being 
kept up to this day; it bears date H36. 
There is also an ancient dock, supposed to be 
of the same date, which strikes on the same 
bell, but which has no dial or hands. A 


are also several interesting curiosities, includ- 
ing a valuable casket formerly belonging to 
the unfortunate Anne Boleyn, several ancient 
stone cannon-balls, and a very curious key. 

Concerning the history of this interesting 
structure, we learn from Hasted and other 
Kentish historians that Leeds was part of the 
possessions given by William the Conqueror 
to Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, by whom it was 
subsequently confiscated to the crown. The 
family of tho Crevequers, or Orevecoeur, soon 
afterwards had a grant of Leeds from the Con- 
queror, and by one Bobert of that name the 
castle appears to have been erected. In con- 


pendulum has been substituted for the ori- junction with Adam his son, be founded a 


ginsl balance, and some new wheels have 
recently been added to facilitate the work of 
winding it up. 

Betnuring our stops over the bridge which 
connects the keep to the central island, we 
enter the principal domestic apartments. In 
this building, which was erected by the father 
of the present owner in 1822, some of the old 
work has been introduced, especially a hand- 
some oak chimney-piece in the dining-room of 
the time of Jam es I., s everal of the oak span- 
drels of Henry VUL's time, and a curious 
chimney-back (brought from an old manor 
house on the estate), which appears to have ( 
been cast ait tbe termination of the Wars of the 
Boeesw It is divided into tyro com p ar tm ents by 
a pattern in the shape of two arches; each 
arch contaihs a crown, of the period of Henry* 
VII., with a roee beneath it, and the two 
panels are united by what seems intended for ! 
a cord. The dogs in the same fireplace were 1 
found in the room need as the withdrawing- : 
room over the banqueting- room of Henry 
VUI. above mentioned, and have also the rose 
and crown and fleur-de-lis among their decora- 
tions. From this it is almost certain that 
they belonged -to the king. 

The whole of the rooms in this part of 
the castle are very lofty and imposing, and 
admirably adapted for co mf ort and conveni- 
ence. Amongst the paintings that adorn the 
Wills may be men honed, -—Thomas, second 
Lord Oolepeper, by Hazmeman; Margaret, bis 
Lady, daughter end heiress of Prince Jean de 
Hesse; the Prince of Hesse Bergen, her 
fofher; two portraits of Thomas, third Lord 
Fairfax, the celebrated Parlimentary General 
(several MSS. of bis are also preserved here, 
together with hie doublet end ehoee) ; Mary 
his only daughter and heiress, Dudheaa of 
Buckingham — which in the eyes of Walpole, 
when he visited Leeds in 1762, was “ the only 
recompense for all the fatigue he had under- 
” in getting there ; George ViHiere, 
e of Buckingham, her husband ; and a 
eeriee of portraits of the Fairfax family. There 


priory dedi c ated to St. Mary and St. Nicholas 
at a short distance west of the castle. He had ! 
previously fitted up a chapel in the fortress, 
and in it jriaoed three canons, whom he re- 
moved thither upon his founding the priory. 

Leeds continued in tho possession of theCro- 
Vequors until the fifty-second yea r of the reign 
of Henry 1IL, when the manor was exchanged 
with Boger de Leyburne for tho manors of 
Trottesdyve and Flete. At bis death Boger left 
a son and heir, William do Leyburne, who in 
the reign of Edward I. had possession granted 
him of tho manor of Leeds, as well as of tho 
rest of the inheritance of which his step- 
mother, Eleanor, Countess of Winchester, was 
not endowed. However, it te said that finding 
the king regarded the strength of this fortress 
with great jealousy, William de Leyburne 
reinstated the crown in the possession of both 
the manor and castle ; and on the king’s mar- 
riage with Margaret, sister of Philip, Sang of 
France, he settled them with other premises 
as part of her dower. She survived the king, 
her husband, who died in 1307, and, in the 
fifth year of the next reign, namely, that of 
Edward II., by tbe recommendation of tho 
crown, appointed Bartholomew de Badteemm, 
a nobleman of considerable power and emi- 
nence, and steward of the king’s household, ae 
governor of this castle. Upon her demise, five 
years later, her estates again reverted to the 
c row n , when the manor of Leeds, together 
with the advowson of the priory, were granted 
to Lord Badlesmere in foe, in exchange for 
the manor of Adderley, in Shropshire. The 
ambition of this nobleman, combined with his 
immense wealth — for he was possessed of 
groat estates, more especially in Kent, from 
which ebroumstanoe he was invariably styled 
the “rich Lord Badlesmere of Leeds”-^led 
him to forget his allegiance, snd he joined with 
the Earl of Lancaster and the discontented 
barons wbo had taken up arms against the 
king’s groat favourite, Piero de Q wreston, 
Earl of Cornwall. Upon this t) &e king re- 
solved, if possible, to gain p cssee si oo of this 
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strong tor t row , and in 1321 a somewhat 
onuicms stratagem is add to have been adopted 
to effect that purpose ; for it is recorded bow, 
under pretence of the queen’s performing a 
pilgrimage ;to Canterbury, she set forward, 
accompanied by a large train of attendants, 
and, with the secret intention of surprising 
the castle, sent her marshal, with others of 
her suite, to order lodgings for herself and 
servants. Lady Badlesmere, her son, and 
four daughters, were at that time in the 
fortress, under the care of Sir Thomas Cole- 
peper, the castellan, who was directed to 
refuse the queen’s servants admittance, which 
upon the arrival of the queen in person he 
still peremptorily persisted in, without having 
received express orders to that effect. Force 
was thereupon resorted to, and in the skirmish 
which ensued, one or two of the queen’s at- 
tendants were slain, and being thus repulsed, 
she relinquished her design, and was compelled 
to seek a lodging elsewhere.* To resent the 
indignity thus offered to the queen, a force 
was despatched under the Earls of Pembroke 
and Biohmond, to take the castle by storm ; 
when those within, finding no hopes of relief, 
were soon compelled to surrender. A scene 
of general confusion quickly followed ; Lady 
Badlesmere with her children were sent 
as prisoners to the Tower of London; Sir 
Thomas Oolepeper, the oastellan, was hung 
on the chain of the drawbridge, and the king 
took possession of the castle and all the 
treasures it contained. Lord Badlesmere was 
subsequently taken prisoner in Yorkshire, and 
being sent to Canterbury, was there executed, 
and his head set cm a pole on Burgate in that 
city. 

Leeds Castle was suffered to fall into a most 
ruinous condition, continuing meantime in the 
poss ess ion of the crown, till 1369, when Ed- 
ward UL constituted that eminent architect, 
'William de Wykeham (afterwards Bishop of 
Winchester), its chief warder and surveyor, 
and invested him with power to appoint work- 
men, provide materials, and order everything 
for building and reparation*. Under his di- 
rections the oactie is said to have been restored 
in a 1 very skilful manner; and Biobard tl. was 
induced to visit the plaoe on several oooasions, 
more particularly in his nineteenth year, at 
which period many of his public documents 
were dated “ from his oastls of Leeds.” The 
building was also the residence of Henry IV. 
dozing the month of April, in the second year 
of his reign, ▲.!>. 1406, when be retired hither 
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on account of the plague which was then 
raging in London. 

Towards the dose of the fourteenth cent ur y 
Archbishop Arundel procured a grant of Leeds 
Castle : he frequently resided there, and on 
his death, in 1413, it again reverted to the 
crown. From this time forward, many of the 
principal gentry of Kent were at different 
periods entrusted with its custody. 

In the seventh year of Henry V., Joan of 
Navarre, the second queen of his predecessor, 
was committed as a prisoner to Leeds Castle 
for having conspired against the life of the 
king ; but was afterwards delivered into the 
custody of Sir John Pelham, and was by him 
oonveyed to Bevensey Castle, in Sussex. 

In the year 1440, Archbishop Chichele 
presided at Leeds Castle over the prooess in- 
stituted against Eleanor, Duchess of Glou- 
cester for alleged sorcery and witchcraft 

During the reign of Henry VUI., a great 
portion of the fortress was rebuilt at the 
king’s expense, by Sir Henry Guldeford, who 
at that time held the office of oonstabla of 
Leeds Castle and ranger' of the park. 

The manor and castle remained in the pos- 
session of the crown till the reign of EdWsxd 
VI., when they were granted to € fir Anthony 
St. Leger, lord deputy of Ireland, to hold in 
capita by knight’s servioe. The castle was 
subsequently alienated to Sir Bich&rd Smyth, 
who died possessed of it in 1628, and* on the 
death of his son and successor in 1632, it 
passed by sale into the hands of Sir Thomas 
Oolepeper, of Hollingbonme. During the 
exile of Charles II., Leeds Castle seems fo 
have been in the possession of the usurping 
powers, and to have been used by them for 
assembling the oommittee-men and seques- 
trators, and also as a prison for the ejected 
ministers. 

From the Oolepepers the estate passed in 
marriage to Thomas. Lord Fairfax, a relative 
of the famous General of that name so noted 
in England during the civil wars. The castle 
remained with the Fairfax family until the 
death of Bobert last Lord Fairfax in 1793, 
when it devolved on his nephew, the Bev. 
Denny Martin, D.D., who, before his uncle’s 
death, had taken the name and arm* of Fair* 
fax. On the death of Dr. Martin-Fairtex, 
the estate passed to his brother. Genial 
Philip Martin, BJL It subsequently passed 
by bequest to Fi e n n es Wykeham, Esq., After 
of the preeent owner, who in 1821 aeeufoa d, 
by royal licence, the additional surname of 
Martin. He died in 1840, and was sucoeeded 
by his eldest son Charles, whose opnstantoare, 
einoe his succession to the estate, has been to 
preserve, as far as posaible^ ill that 
of the erifinal fabric from the unavoidable 
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LETTY’S TEMPTATION. 

▲ BTOBY IN FOUR CHAPTERS, BY I. D. FENTON. 



CHAPTER I. 

N the shores of Car- 
marthen Bay, not 
ten miles from Ten- 
by, stands a farm- 
house known sa 
Go\ygfa-hyir yd, and 
justly is it so named, 
for a more beautiful prospect 
it would be hard to find. 

To the south stretches a 
fair expanse of blue water, 
the far-famed bay, in whose 
bosom, aocoruing to ancient 
tradition, lies the enchanted 
land peopled by beings of 
the fairy world. On either 
hand of the entrance to the bay stand 
The Worms Head and Caldy Island : 
far away across the channel rises 
the outline of North Devon. The coast 
of Carmarthen Bay is varied — on one side 
precipitous rocks, on the other a low sandy 
beach. Looking inland you see a rich, well- 
cultivated country, undulating like Devon, 
but «wllkA Devon in having fewer stone walls 
and smaller fields, which, parcelled ont by sod 
dykes and hedges, give a warmer and more 
clothed aspect to the landscape. From the hill 
behind the house four counties can be seen, 
and two of the highest mountain ranges in 
Wales, the Peroelli ajfil the Black Mountains. 
The farm itself is in Pembrokeshire ; and 
clnea by a village, consisting of some dosen 
or two of white, blue, or yellow- washed houses, 
a square- towered church, and a castle, which 
built piece by piece baa little pretensions to 
either beauty or strength, but is neverthe- 
less considered perfect by the unsophisticated 
natives. Antiquity it o«rtaialy can claim, 
having, in oaefonft or another, been the head 
quartern of the Gawain family, since the days 
if Bowel Dha, urban, during the wholesale 
oonflsoatinn by William, it waa eared by 
t ha beauty of the Celtic chief’* only child 
eap& heiress, who became captivated by the 
murk eyas and soft speech of a follower 
of Sis Bobert Pits Eamon A compro- 
mise was the result, and Sir Claude Gironde, 
Wk tihaiiead his Norman for a 
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the last of his name, both parents having died 
when he was a boy. 

Baohel Lloyds, the tenant of the form, wae 
the Squire's foster-mother and widow of 
Bichard LLoyde, the descendant of a race who 
bad held the same ground almost at long 
as the Gawsana had the castle. The widow 
had two sons, who, though come to man's 
estate, only held the land as under their 
mother. Evan, the eldest, had taken after his 
mother's aide of the house, and boasted the 
bright blue eyes and dark-red hair, which still 
distinguishes the inhabitants of the country oc- 
cupied by the Flemish settlement of Henry II, 
Like his forefathers, Evan was wide-shouldered, 
deep-chested, dean lipabed ; positive and 
strong-minded, but as gentle m temper as 
a summer stream. Lewis, on the other h^nd, 
was a true Celt, dark-haired, lithe-limbed, 
and hot-headed, reckless in his pleasure, fiery 
in his anger, fierce and passionate even to 
cruelty in his love. From a child he had 
been his mother’s favourite, nor, looking at 
him, could you well blame her, for a hand- 
somer man than Lewis, at three-and-twenty, 
was rarely met The greatest charm about 
his faoe, perhaps, lay in his eyes, which were 
of a deep dear grey, hiding away under thick 
long lashes, a light that dassled or won you, 
as the mood was on him,— dangerous eyes, 
eyes that reached the heart without any need 
of spoken words — eyes that could play every 
lover’s wile, and which once met when pawwnB 
roused, left a burning .scar which no after 
ways oould ever quite obliterate. Lewis wae, 
as Mrs. Lloyde haif-regretfuUy, haif-proodly, 
owned, “ a sad boy among the girls;" and 
accordingly a very sharp look-out did the 
mother keep, especially among the young 
women employed at the farm. 

Both brothers had received a good eduoa- , 
turn, and although on equal terms at thr 
farm, the younger did very little towards ti|e 
ordinary labour; shooting, fishing, end reftkg 
having more attraction* for him. Inwjater 
he brought pleasure and profit fofo ps rteer- 
•hip: a firet-rats horaeman, he, knew every 
mile of the country, the track j*rt of eveey 
fonoe, and the beat Hue tp follow; so that a* 
soon aa Captain Powel’e fimt 44 meet f -was 
announced Lewie waa in hia clement, end 
got longer price* for hie ho*** than any mfik 
dealer or not, in the country. Evauwae A* 


given to love-making, and the toot of his 
never having been to. love was a source of 
much satisfaction to Rachel, who meres forgot 
.the old adage, — 

44 My •on'i my ton till be gels a wife. 

My daughter's my daughter all my life,'* 

Lewis had dome all the courting, and to 
spare ; and many a sleepless night had his 
doings oost his mother, who, like a Rebecca of ( 
old, tired in oontinnal foes that her favourite 
son would bring hone a wife from among the 
daughters of the land. 

Such were the inmates of Golygfe-hyfryd, 
where to the sweet spring time my story be- j 
gins ; but even though it was the tost week in 
May, and drawing nigh unto summer, it was ' 
the first that anything tike spring weather I 
had wanned the hearts of the farmers in the 
* Principality, who, sorely tried by wind and : 
rein during this their busiest month, had been I 
forced to oansole themselves by falling back I 
upon the wisdom of their Oeltio forefathers, | 
trusting to the proverb, that ” a wet May | 
would bring a land loaded with com and j 
hay.” Now, to the eleventh hour, when the 
oora wae to the ground, the hay-fields weeded, ' 
the potatoes planted, did the capricious wind j 
veer round to the south, the sun shine forth, ! 
and summer and the swallows come together, j 
Every one rejoiced in the change, and none 
more so than Rachel Lloyds** pretty niece 
Lettioe, who, having made her fresh acquaint- 
ance with her cousins and Wales upon May- 
day, had been wearying for sunshine and 

nvwvn* 

Lettioe was a thorough-going cockney, bom 
and bred within the sound of Bow-bells, 
utterly ignorant of c oun try life, and associ- 
ating Seasons only with the changes in 
the artificial flowers used in the shop where 
aha carved, and where her good looks had 
gained her a place to the show-room. 

When Lettioe had been so advanced some ! 
mx or eight months, toe suddenly Ml ill, 
the tease left her cheeks and the tight fad ed j 
out of her eyes. Her employer, a kind- 
hearted woman, cent for a doctor, who ordered 
country air, and Lettioe remembering to 
have netted bar dead mother speak of Aunt 
Rachel and toe home-farm, petitioned to be 
anal to Wales, which being vary fa* a way, 
and altogether a new world, would, toe 
fait, be the beet medietoe. Poe* Letty knew 
betto than the docto r Why bar chicks had 
grom pale, end the burthen of her work, 
once hghi'sxKmgh, iatoteabte, far the saddest 
- W arns a voting howl ton team had bton 


Warn a young howl ton Mm had bton “Yeti am a eeuafbW tittle meld, 9 * toll 
bought bar. Letty’e story wae abort and Baohri, patting bar check; 41 you’ve got your 
Mg? common. Res a month or two the worid mother's foot and figure too, nod toe baft* 
Mur had seemed scare tor My* samgb to tea, tig tbs time vu’vs seen ft* tew* 
k - nalMhadisi “ ‘ 


aye sswnghjto 


i 'teeteWMbi to. 


Then suddenly the tight want-out The man 
to whom toe had given the fresh young torn 
of her heart left her, and that too tiithoui a 
word of warning or explanation. He met 
her as usual when her day’s work was over, 
walked to the end of the stmt where her step- 
mother lived, end after lingering a tittle, and 
coming back onoe again to say good-bye, she 
■aw him no more. 

When Mm. Lloyds beard of her nieoe’s Ri- 
nses, and her desire to virit Wales, the old 
love for the loot sister prompted a hearty 
welcome, and a hope that toe would consider 
the farm a home as long as toe liked; but 
when the letter wae gone, misgivings began 
to rise. What if the girl was pretty ; there 
were 44 the boys/* and even if not pretty as 
Rachel reckoned beauty, Lettioe wae town 
bred, and sure to be a flirting, conceited, use- 
less thing. One or both 44 boys'* were in 
danger. Rachel had heard very terrible egoriee 
of toe way in which young people were 
brought up in Urge towns, and never doubted 
but that London wae Babylon, the mighty 
city whose sins were reaching up unto 
heaven, and over whose soft living, adul- 
terous, and drunken inhabitants the wrath of 
the Almighty was gathering. 

The day fixed for Letty** arrival being toe 
market-day at Narberth, Rachel, who wae 
waiting for toe oo^h. ot . pretty, prti 
face looking anxiously out, while a sweet 
voice asked if Mrs. Lloyds was in the town. 
The tone was modest, end the girl's drees 
sober as a Quaker's, far quieter and plainer 
than that of the humblest work-girl in the 
fair. 

44 1 am Mrs. Lloyds, my dear,” said Rac h el , 
p r epossessed at onoe. » 44 Welcome to Wales. 
Oome to toe ym and have a cup of tea. ten 
yon look s'xnost dead.” 

44 I am a tittle tiznd. Aunt Rachel,*' quoth 
Lettioe, trembling nervously, 44 But I shall 
soon be strong. Everybody looks so rosy and 
healthy, and the air has quite a different 
fasting from London.” Lstty was getting 
out of the ooeoh m she made this tittis speech, 
and Mrs. Lloyds was watching Mr narrowly. 
One source of anxiety respecting her Mere 
arrival had been the certainty tM toe would 
wear crinoline, and as that was positively ta- 
booed to the farm, Rachel had bte In a dSMttta 
vhmt Mare, dw ahouU taka, and mi gy re 
■km of intenae raliaf mm am bar fcoa wfcan 
Latty*a lithe, (HmMM Bg wo (bom* Art tte 
at Uaat aaohaarad the otettioa .annaal 

‘•Ton are a aenalbk Httb aoU,” Mil 
Barihal, yaWfaig Mr chart; “ yott*va got yoOr 
aMthar*. Art and iy o. too, — t mo iiaii* 

00x0. 1 ff Six l i o to yw*w oaeo Mo ImmmS 

yen’ll ha *» l&a bar a. two paM.” 
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Lirmre mutomws. 


M way von the looks that followed the 
ten spring-east, *s Baohel drove out of the 
town, and diver* the opinions pasted* The 
young man moody admired Her, and by the 
tame token dm girls pronounced her white- 
teed and plain# while the old folks shook 
their heads, and Sind, u she was a sorry lose, 
and the oauld winds would stivell her to the 
churchyard.” 

Letty had a Tory white tee when she came 
down to kieaktet next morning, end Mrs. 
Lloyds being fond of doctoring, immediately 
brought her skill to bear, putting her nieoe 
through a course of early rising, exercise, end 
new milk, under which, the roses began to 
blossom again, the light came back into the 
soft hotel eyes, and Letty found that it was 
not altogether un ple asa nt living in a comfort- 
able house with two handsome cousins, both j 
of whom treated her with a sort of quaint 
courtesy. Doctors place great faith in a 
counter-irritant, and though Letty was not i 
exactly in love with Lewis, his eyes hod set 
her heart fluttering more than once ; end there 
was something in the way in which his votoe 
softened that made her remember every word 
he said. 

Upon the afternoon my story takes as a 
special and personal starting point, Mrs. 
Lloydo was in the yard, where the milking 
was go mg forward ; she had taken her stand, 
with her knitting in hand, by the door of the 
dairy, where three sturdy damsels were busy 
in the mysteries of cheese making. Both yard 
and dairy spoke well for the owner, both 
were vary unlike Walsh farmyards in general. 
These were no slates off, no temporary block- 
ing out of wind and rain by sods or straw, the 
doors moved smoothly upon their hinges, and 
through the open st a ble -door might be eeen 
stalls littered with dean straw, while the smell 
«f teak hay proved that work was going on. 

Presently up a green lane come the work- 
men leading or riding their teems, and as the 
tesmost leached the yard, a Mg black hone 
broke away, and trotting to the pond, stood 
merting with Msmunde at themuddy margin, | 
until a comrade souring up, he made a plunge 
forward. Mrs. LLoydra keen eyes ran one 
the oettl* with a wdl- satisfied smile; nodding 
to on old man who had ridden down upon a 
kandssme Mood mare with a ooit at her heels, 
she said: 

" They thaw non of last year’s cam than 

of this, wiUiaflL” 


Theses narriH 


with the laudable view of economising {tags, 
had seized the opportunity to begin his 
supper. 

“ There's the last bucket,” cried Mfo. 
Lloyde, suddenly remembering Letty, “sad 
my niece not here yet; run Man, hurry and 
tell her to come.” 

Letty was trimming a hat for herself, 
os the bright-fooed girl looked in to give her 
message, greeted her with : 

“ Oh, bother ! you can drink the milk for 
me. No, don't go away — I am finished ; just 
look, isn't that better than the church-steeple 
you wear here? ” and she perched the hat 
upon her head. 

** There’s pretty ! n cried Mari, wonder- 
struck and open-mouthed. 

“ Well, if you’re a good girl. I'll make one 
like it for you ; and won't we astonish the 
' boys ' on Sunday ! ” 

Mari laughed, and followed Letty to the 
yard, where Mrs. Lloyde stood, too much in- 
terested in the milk to notice her niece. When 
she did look up, the never-ending knitting 
dropped from her hands, and her tee flushed 
angrily. 

“ Bless us all, girl ! what's that on your 
head?" 

"A hat, aunt, and one of the latest 
fashion." 

Mrs. Idoyde’s lips drew closer, and her 
eyes half dosed. 

“ I don't like suoh tehions ; there's not a 
decent girl here that would be eeen with a 
thing like that, so put it out of my eight” 

Letty hardly understood what was meant, 
but the truth dawned upon her as the girls 
in the dairy giggled. Then her eyes fla shed, 
and her odour deepened; but still, by a strong 
effort, she kept down her paesian. ' 

“It is so pretty, aunt; everybody tp 
England wears them." 

“ Pretty here, or p re tty there, I am not 
going to have my house disgraced, or my 
ptee called——" 

Before Mrs. Lloyd, omdd finish, Letty fled 
tom the bit off, end m stamping t900.it, 
crying: 

“ There! Dttm sw you content? n t 

Mrs. Lloyde held her tongue, end soe w IMpty 
Hfcs | tty tat the rootheH— girl stole over her 
flute. But the herd look same hook as Sew, 


team like am, indeed t end th ey *r s th e taute st 
lqr tee. Auld *s**e he ea fllty ea e ftnw 
m te,MU«Hr»Mdk»*m*tte 
fi e nd fa in t op e n me mare's rib* witfl eeoood- 
hg flbtrribff disturbing «be coli 
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fifijfctaned to come out, «&«& I mew you 
fttnctog about life a into cat." 

Letty laughed, but bear rant's tons grew 
dark. Atl her (ton, nil tin presentiments of 
what in to follow her niece's arrival, lulled 
to rest ss they bad been, sprang to lifo, and 
bar heart grew bitter against the pretty face 
ttot bad been the erase of such a speech 
from Evan, who, seeing that for the present 
there wee ne chance of winning his mother 
one, bed Lettioe go Into the boose, and not 
think of it any more. 

Lettioe did as abs was told, but not before 
she bad sto o p ed her free and kissed the hand 
stall lingering on her shoulder — a child»like 
came Mrs. Lleyde fortunately bad turned her 
back upon ; she was too busy reproving the 
maids for neglecting their work, to take 
fttrther notice of Evan's championship. 

When supper-time came, the effects of the 
Storm were still visible. Letty's eyes were 
red and swollen, and her mouth quivered 
nervously, as she said, 

" Aunt, I am very sorry ; but I was in an 
awfol passion* 

Evan smiled, and looked at his mother. The 
flushed, sorrow f ul face, and quivering lips of 
his pr et ty cousin did not look very awful, and 
he thought enough had been said. But Mm. 
Lloyds did not mean to relax so quickly ; her 
nature was suspicions; the did not believe 
poor Letty, and thought her contrition all 
Show, for Evan’s benefit 

M It’s a pity you don’t think before you act, 
niece. There never wae a sweeter temper 
than your mother, and I' am never in a 


Lettioe thought differently of the last allega- 
tion, hut kept her opinion to herself, and an 
awkward silence reigned at the table, until 
Lewis name in, brimful of the news of the 
squires return to toe castle, which was to be 
done up against toe shooting ssa s o o . Kent 
to her awn suns, Baohet loved her foster-child, 
and buffers Lettioe went to bed had given bar 
a foil aosount of toe family, Mr. Oewato’s 
b oyho od , as tor as sbe knew of bis after-lifo, 
and toe young bride who had brought hhn 
such a fins fotufe and sent a wedding-cake 
as Imp as a c h ews to toe farm, 

“Evan told me eftto now with my mother," 
w h imfod Lewis, ns be and Letty met in the 
psmigs. "Don't mind it, Letty; she’s quick- 
tempered, bat we've all to put up with it 
alike. You mustn't quarrel with her, for toe 
Itoam wouldn't be wwto stopping to without 

to tat wife • HgMkMrt 
Ulter tBy but usd quits s tore stolen of bar 
OfelUhO toe Hfeed toe bs*-~Bo*n, with bis 
totoasuh Lewis with kto-% , 


There the contrast foiled for want of Weeds; 
toe did not know how to mlafa, etui in bar 
own mind, where toe dxffemos lay. 

omnss xl 

Mbs. Lloyds was now too" fully occupied 
superintending the refurnishing at toe castle, 
to see what was going on at boms, Ur bow bar 
worst foam were feting realised. It was act 
possible for Lewis to be to the way of a p retty 
girl without fancying himself to love with 
her; and the very foot that Lettioe kept him 
at a distance, and wae so unlike the girls 
he had been used to, increased bis passion, 
which grew all the s t ro n ger by being kept 
ont Of sight. Generally speaking, Lewis went 
about his love-making very openly, and with 
a noisy bravado. He was proud of bis suc- 
cess, and bad no objection to be joked about 
it; but now be kept bis feelings in chock, 
waiting and watching, with tolerable patience, 
for an opportunity to tell Lettioe how be loved 
her. 

At first he had been inclined to be jealous 
of Evan, but all fear on that heed gradually 
vanished; he soon saw that Evan never 
brought the colour to her cheeks, and he was 
content to wait. Nor was this waiting with- 
out its own peculiar charm. It had the 
advantage of novelty, Lewis began to foal 
that difficulty and delay lent a new pleasure 
to the pursuit ; end this lasted until one day, 
when the com harvest was to progress, every 
available hand employed to the field, and Mrs. 
IJoyde safe at the castle for the reel of the 
day, Letty being left to keep house alone, 
took her tewing to a summer-house at the 
foot of the garden, where, bowered to by 
monthly roese, honeysuckle, and clematis, she 
could look out upon the bay, and dream of the 
fairy lands that no mortal eye bad seen. Her 
waking dreams soon ended to sleeping dreama. 
Letty's head rested upon the moesy wall, her 
work lay idly on her lap. Thera are fow 
prettier pictures than that of a foir giri cur- 
prised by sleep, especially If surrounded by 
dower* and sunshine ; even the little birds 
seemed to think ae, and came fluttering down to 
perch upon her wor kb og or table, flying a wa y 
in guilty constants torn at the sound el an ap- 
proaching fo o tstep a step subdued, as If the 
earner was not waling to be beard at *11, and 
was pausing every new and then to make am 
that be had not betrayed himself; when a thru 
of the walk brought aim to the greet plot to 
front of tbs stummer-housi. There Lewis 


stood otfil; ha had left tbs ham* Arid, 
knowing be would find her atom Ms had 
made up Ida mind to apeak, and theagbba 
fott a little nervous, bo aril no foam about tfeh 
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At he stood looking at the sleeping girl bit 
toot grow pale, and, the light that gleamed out 
of hit dark mi Md at much of cruel deter* 


of hit dark epee lad at much of cruel deter* 
miration at of pterion ; he made no effort to 
ditturh her rest, but a minute or two only had 
patted when, suddenly, and at people often 
do awake. Lattice opened her eyes, fib® 
looked in Lewis's fleet rather vaguely, the had 
been dreaming about him, and for the moment 
she hardly knew which was reality. Lewis 
only saw the eyes, with their dreamy silent 
loro, and all the long-restrained passion broke 
forth. 

•' Lewis! how dare you ? " cried Letty, 
fully routed to the reality now, and struggling 
in his arms. 

44 l v d dare anything to toll yon I love you; 
it's because I love you; because I cannot 
look on as the lovers you talk about do ; be- 
cause I believe, in spite of your cold looks, 
that you love me. 1 love you, Letty ; do you 
hear? I love yon — I love yon. Nay, you 
may as well be still, and hear me. I won't 
let you go until you’ve kissed me back again, 
and told me what I want to hear." 

And Lattice remained passive; her own 
heart was beating wildly, and although she 
was very indignant, Lewis loved her, and, 
carried away by his passion, she told him she 
loved him and believed it herself. 

“ I've had a present in my pocket for you 
this fortnight, Letty," said Lewis, after a time, 
and he took a little box out of his pocket ; 
“see. You like ear-rings ; here's a pretty 
pair.*' 

Letty did like pretty things, and was pleased 
at Lewis giving her anything so nice. So 
she gave him the thanks he wanted, and let 
him fasten the ornaments in her earn; her 
arm was still upon his shoulder, and bar free 
mason with blushes, turned up to his, when 
he said, 

“ You are the prettiest girl I ever saw, 
Letty, and X am half-afraid of touching you, 
even now. You are so different from the 
girls shout hers." 

Never did 1 rim make a more unfortunate 
Speech, In in instant there flashed upon 


laity's memory all the talas she had heard of 
Lewis and his bve-making, and she sprang 
from Ms rids, looking in his free defiantly, as 
flushing, and a lmo st hoarse with 
asrioa, aha poured forth a perfect 
of J p di g m n t reproaches, to which 
Lewis ttetawad* silent from sheer amswoment 
Be rotadbre Ms triump hs ameng the flair sen 
had bean aimridseed a i mamsAri osi and ha 
aooUt notmniMMr w*wkyL«ttiM wm tooMt 
ttoni in kk tMth. 8» H hf to 

Mr sin#* the secret at Vv fova fir m disrioasd 
iMfraifi «ai fsihw U taka merit 


to himself for being so, but while he was 
th inkin g how he should soothe her, her voice 
was silenced, a look of intense fear convulsed 
her flees, and uttering a cry of hector, she 
ran off towards the house. Turning, Lewis 
saw, peering through the branches, the leering, 
distorted free of an idiot boy, who, belonging 
to no one, was suffered to feed and sleep at 
the him, and employed in oowhending or 
mes sa ges . 

To seine the boy by the collar and drag him 
through the hedge was the work of a moment, 
when all the oonoentrated passion and dis- 
appointment rankling in his heart were vented 
in a shower of blows, nor did he stay his bend, 
until the boy's shrieks of murder threatened 
to bring other witnesses, when, regaining com- 
mand over himself Lewis threw the poor 
terrified wretch from him, swearing that if he 
caught him watching Lettioe again he would 
hill him. 

In vain Lewis Bought for an opportunity of 
having an explanation. Lettioe would give 
him none. And at last, weary, provoked, end 
beside himself with anger, he absented himself 
from the house almost continually night as 
i well as day. Lettioe was farioua, but too 
• proud to oomplain ; and, finding she had gone 
a little too far, tried to bring him back by 
arousing his jealousy. She had a work-box, 
in which she had ooUeotod and locked away 
every relic that oould remind her of the 
past. This had been done when first her 
trouble fell upon her; but now she thought 
all danger of that kind waa gone by, and 
accordingly opened the box and took out a 
pair of ear-rings given to her by the Adas Inter 
to lure hack the fickle one. 

Of oourse it was very week and childish of 
Lettioe to try any such experiments; bqfjk 
Lettioe was neither very strong nor very 
worldly-wise. She had thought ones of 
making Lewis jealous of Even ; but there kid 
been something in Evan's manner of late that 
repelled her. He was none the lees kind and 
gentle, but he was lees m the house ; and when 
there never tried to find her alone as he had 
formerly done. He looked to grave, too, when 
Lewie waa chaffing her, half bitterly, and with 


thought of taking Evan into bar oat 
and making MmWvxe Lewie; Will 
pa ss s d away, and all her plane ended t 
inf a onrioM and oostly fair of ear-s 
which Lewis took no notate whatever, 
things were in a sore perplexity m 
Squire brought Ms wife ho me-*, w s ty i 
for Ifrt. Gawain waa aft strob g, end 
that them might he me d|lussimhpi|fiiseb 
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Xn. I%de oame home from her Tint to 
the bade in low sprite. She did not think j 
much of her frvourite’s ohoioe; but Lettioe, 

mapflroesod. There wee a weak, dkoppointod, 
unsettled look about the delicate free that 
frond a oomsponding voke and oympathy in 
Lottos heart. 

“How pretty your nkoe is,” said Mm. 
Gawain, when Letty went out of the roam. 

“ I quits like her. Ton must let her oome 
and see me every day.” 

And Mrs. lloyde promised, though not 
perfectly satisfied that it was the best thing 
for her niece to become the companion of a 
foie lady. It was dark before they left the 
oasfle, and a cold drizzling rain same sweep- 
ing up from the sea. Lettioe oovered her 
head up with a shawl, and trusting to her 
aunt’s better acquaintance with the field-path, 
kept close behind her. She was thinking of 
the sad- faced bride, and how differently she 
had pictured snob a lot. 'Who was to blame t 
Surely not foe Squire, whose praise was on 
every Hp ; if not his fault, how terrible his 
disappointment. So Lettico was very sorry 
for the young husband. 

They were in the last field now, and Mm. 
Lloyds wss carefully fastening a chain round 
the gate when approaching voices were beard, 
and three or four men, with a number of dogs, 
came along the path. “It's the Squire,” 
whispered Mm. Lloyde ; and before Lattice's 
mind’s eye arose the memory of the wife be 
wae going home through the fog and rain to 
meet But suddenly her pity and sympathy 
'were set to flight end her heart stood still. 

“Hallo! Mother Lloyde! What a night 
to be out in ! ” It was the Squire who spoke, 
and he brushed past Letty as he held out his 
hand to her aunt 

Letty 1 ! heart stood still. She knew the 
voice. Why should she notf Had ft not 
w hi spered in every accent of love, praise, 
Marion, and hope in her ear ? Had she not 


paarion, and hope in her ear f Had she not 
longed for it with a longing like unto mad- 
am ? Had she not gone into lonely pieces 
that rib* might utter his words aloud and 
teas, finding consolation even thus? 
Months had passed away; rim had buried the 
derive ef bar heart side by side with its fresh, 
pure level and new, when other hopes and 
other love had filled the void, her prayers wem 
gratified, foe eld mad Ittffag fitted, and the 
take ringing in her ears again, waiting up 
fo* hidden passion, fitting wary thrilling nerve 
'Stifo for ecstasies of a first love* 

‘^fiWforhad fled to the uttermost park el foe 
«it&for safety, and her fists ha d fo llowed her* 
flfa fa**, fan, m d» atpod *tth tk* <UU 
ml wkNi besting foe rrin in her burnin g 


f from her visit to free, how bitterly she had been d ece i ved when 
She did net think rise mad to heradf that foe eld love was oen- 
boioe; but Lettioe, quoted. 

as more fr VoaraMy At last be went on homew ard s, and hsr 

oeak, disappointed, aunt joined her, together they walked up foe 
delicate free that hill, Baehel krad in Mr. Gswttfn’s praise, and 
a and sympathy in Lettioe with her teeth eet and every throb of 
her heart, ringing a thousand betts in her 
loe is,” said Mm. brain, pretending to listen, but neither bearing 
l out of the roam, or heeding anything, and scarcely knowing 
must let her oome she was in the house till Evan said,— 

“ Ton are oold, Letty. Oome end sit by 
nised, though not foe kitchen-fire.” 

ras the best thing Lettioe said foe wae wet, and would go 
he companion of a up-stairs, 

before they left the “ Sure you’ve kept her out too late, 

; rain same sweep- mother,” he said. " She’s but a frail little 
isttioe oovered her maid.” 

ud trusting to her And Baehel went to Lettice’s bedroom door, 
with the field-path, but it was looked ; and Letty, against all 
le was thinking of reason, declared foe was in bed. So hsr aunt 
low differently foe turned back, thinking her niece wss out* of 
Who was to blame ? temper. Lewis, as 01-luck would have it, 
hose praise was on » had been waiting in a quieter mood than 
t, how terrible his \ usual, ready to make any concession. And 
Loo was very sorry 1 upon this temper of his. Lefty’s conduct name 
! like oil on smouldering flax ; no sooner was 
ield now, and Mm. supper over, than, starting up, he took his cap. 
ling a chain round Etui followed him to the door, and there some 
: voices were heard, words passed — angry ones it seemed to foe 
a a number of dogs, 1 mother, who, however, saw something in 
14 It’s the Squire,” j. Evan’s free that prevented her asking an ex- 
nd before Lattice’s planation, though he sat with her till nearly 
lory of the wife he twelve. Lewis had not returned when foe 
the fog and rain to went to her room, and foe small hours had 
pity and sympathy chimed from the noisy clock before she heard 
heart stood stilL him oome up- stairs. 

e! What a night ■ — 

»8qttin>*to^ok*. THE CUISINE IN THE FOREST. 

as he held out his 

Drama the height of the summer m a so n , 
IL She knew the ffttec in the neighbourhood of Paris art at 
not ? Had it not any rats sufficiently plentiful to perplex foe 
at of love, praise, pleasure-seeking idler in foe choke he k eon* 
mut ? Had foe not strained to make with a view to his own sn- 
ug like unto mod- , joyment* As autumn draws on, however. 

» into lonely places j and Paris migrates to “la oampagna,” foe 
i words aloud and ' “bains do mar,” and foe beaks of foe Bhke, 
sedation even thus? foe “ flaneur,” whose £114uok forbids 1dm to 
rife had buried the | tear himself away from hk frrourik bouk- 
r ride with its fresh, > yards, finds hfaiself in lie ouch difficulty* 
m other hopes and There are no more raose to attract Mm to 
sd, her prayers worn Longshamp or Chantilly, no more ste e ple 
iging fitted, and foe chaese to draw him to La Msrrife or Yfn* 
i again, waiting up oennea, no mom displays of “grandee eauV’ 
every thrilling nerve to eatke Mm to Vetwtisies or St. Okrad. The 
tkrve. “feteo Vtottkanee” and Water touraamiits 

tennoet parte of foe am ovw for the season *t Asnteree end A*- 
fee bed followed her* genteuD, end eo are the “ bals d’ottfeak ” and 
itood with foe ridtt “ fetes mfiffebao 1 ” at foe PM OakMu TV 
ok in her bunting pigeon-shooting ma tched, toe, trite eeoeril tit 
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Bagatelle, sod *o have the “ fetes das Loupe ” 
on ike banka of the Lake of Enghien ; and 
until pent .year them will be no more blinking 
“Boeidres*' * crowned at either Nanterre or 
Sorennee. Nevertheless the month of Sep- 
tember opens with a fete ae picturesque and 
intereeting ae any of the foregoing, and one 
which attracts an immense assemblage from 
Paris and all the Tillages between there and 
Saint Germain. This is the famous “ fete dee 
Logos,” so named from a duster of wood- 
cutters' huts that formerly stood in the forest 
of Saint Germain, in the neighbourhood of 
the pile of slate-roofed stone buildings— 
originally a convent for barefooted mars, 
afterwards a powder-magazine in the days of 
tho Terror, and now a branch establishment 
of the Legion of Honour ; in front of which 
the fete is held. 

When the convent was in a flourishing 
condition, an annual three days’ pilgrimage 
Seems to have been instituted to its chapel of 
St. Fiacre— the patron saint, not of cab- 
drivers, as one might be led to conclude from j 
the name, but of gardeners aud florists — where 
so soon os due honour bad boon paid to tho 
saint, the pilgrims, seating themselves on the 
green sward beneath the shade of forest trees, 
produced their wallota and 44 leathern bottles ” 
and banqueted and made merry in accordance 
with prevailing custom. When the Revolution 
put an end to all such superstitious rovings 
and gatherings, the old habit of feasting in 
the forest on three given days in the month of 
September still survived, and even continues 
to be the main attraction of the “"fete dec 
Logos ” at the present day. 

The mere notion of a fits in a forest conveys 
some sort of picturesque idea to the foacy, of 
which the reality certainly does not foil abort. 
Picture to yourself a drive of two or three 
miles— the ancient ohiteau where James II. 
kept court qftsr being forced to “ retire from 
b usin ess," your starting-point — along a road 
straight as a dart, sad bordered on either side 
by lofty trees, with game preserves end deer- 
poddock* in the rec esss i of the forest beyond, 
md with a perfrot stream of vehicles of every 
known shape following end preceding you. 
Most of the h o rses have brils round thsir necks, 
a fow haws fonas* brushes at their ears, and 
tho dri vers one and all crack their whips as 
they wont to do in the days of old, ere 
thediligenoe hid been dethroned by tha loco- 
motive. Picture to yourself, too, not merely 
tho jjaghg of bdQ% the cracking of w hip s, 
w4 Am rambiiof at wlmla in thu woodUad 
«Uta4kl«»tt**ovtiud ttMkvgUwqt than- 
sends ff tight hearted human i^i&gs who have 
jff HttJte gja baUm Mw « rt of oqjoyin, thwa- 


selves, and you will have some kind of idea of 
our lively drive to the “fete dee Logos. *' As 
the trees get taller and closer together, and 
more picturesque and smtiquMc^lang, we see 
ahead of ue in the very depths of the forest* 
as it were, a little canvas town dressed out 
with thousands of gay flags that lazily flutter 
in the wind. As we approach nearer, wb 
make out triumphal arches, covered With 
green boughs, and hung all over with bright 
coloured lamps, and flanked with oriflammes 
having gilt pasteboard imperial eagles sus- 
pended half-way up their staves. We can 
discern, too, restaurants, cafes, ball rooms, 
circuses, showmen’s booths, swings, Russian 
mountains and roundabouts, and a miniature 
circular railway (fore two sous) with its train 
of carriages propelled by a real locomotive, 
driven by a youth of twelve, who blows off 
the steam and sounds the whistle and applies 
the break with all the nonchalance of an old 
experienced hand. Besides all these, there 
are hundreds of those little stalls such as are 
to be met with at every fete and foir in every 
part of Europe, where, save certain edibles ana 
toys, nothing but articles of a perfectly useless' 
character are sold. 

On penetrating the outskirts of this little 
tented town, we encounter not merely the 
familiar gendarme with planking sabre 
and big cocked hat, but a company of soldiers 
in green and crimson uniforms, with their im- 
provised canvas guard-house, abutting on the 
poet of the fire-brigade and t&Mfe bureau of the 
commissary of police, such is the care which a 
paternal government considerately takes of us. 
Threading our way through crowds of grown-up 
persons, and children of all rises, the majority 
of whom belong to the “bourgeois©” rises 
— past gaily-painted proscenium© and marvel- 
lous tableaux, depicting Normandy giantesses, 
Brittany dwarfs, corpulent infanta, tattooed 
savages dancing the war dance and yelling the 
war whoop, Patagonian cannibals who are re- 
duced to feed off live rats, and awfully learned 
animals which put man with aU his boasted 
attainments to ahame — pest sweetmeat st al l s, 
and piles of pears and peaches, sad mounds of 
melons and grapes heaped upon the ground— 
past vendors of fried potatoes and l e m o n a d e, 
and manufootuxers of gateaux which go flying 
into qmoe at the slightest whiff of Iliad Mho 
those slices of Vsnxhall hasp widob 

people were supposed to sup off in feftdays 
when Georgius Quarto was king passing all 
these, wo oome to the Roe doe HoOtomoTita. 
ossify recognisable by tho ff 1 , V ll it f gsoalho of 
p oto bh» tnoto mowvdint torn chnal to fin* 
fhrmtrt at mmmii at itom haattito 

o— Hated to fMwt , 

hi»Tfly tetefe ^ite, wt in Kittn fcym—arof , 
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ecnde wevmd round I ha branches of some ad* 
jManft tom, on which landed mi ducks, 
aide, goslings, and lags and akumldm of 
mutton am roasting at biasing wpod firm. 
Bound about am tribes of cooks in dean white 
cape and jackets and aprons, busily engaged 
with their basting ladles, or in trussing and 
larding finds, preparing frieandsaus and ra- 
gouts, trimming ooteletUt, beating filets, 
flavouring soups, dicing potatoes, and wash- 
ing salads. Halves and quarters of sheep, 
and Joints of Teal, mutton and beef hang sus- 
pended around ; and on tables neatly dressed 
out with white cloths end decorated with bou- 
quets of flowers, such delicacies es crayfish, 
prawns, cold roast capons, pttfe aux foies gras, 
and all the fruits of the season am temptingly 
displayed. Glancing inside the tent which 
forms the restaurant— -the cuisine and its ao- 
oesaories are all open to the sky — we see that 
it is decked out with flags and ever gre e ns, and 
that the trunks of the trees which shoot up 
here and there are bound round with brandies 
of fern, and that three or four rows of tables 
run from ease end to the other. The gardens 
who ham aa yd nothing to do, promenade up 
and down, smoking sous- cigars to pass away 
the time. 

Later in the day we venture upon an 
afternoon at one of the moot preten- 

tious of these forest restaurants, in the full 
tplkf that our appetite will prom the best 
•enoe, for who would think of looking for the 
refinements of the cuisines of Ycftmr’t or 
the Trois Fr&es, in the heart of a forest two 
or three miles beyond the limits of ordinary 
cnrilisatjkmf The eoop, aa we expected, proves 
somewhat thin, the filet a trifle tough, but 
the capon is plump and tender, the salad crisp 
and sweet, and die Bordeaux by no means 
emias. During our repast a band of three 
juvenile musicians fovoure us with a vocal 
and instrumental concert; two of them have 
violins and some elaborate mechanism of drone 
and bells at their backs, which discou r ses 
anyth* ng hut sweet sounds when set in motion 
by a wire attached to the performer's foot. 
The third and youngest urchin was supposed 
to play the triage, which, after striking two 
or three times and always at the wrong mo- 
ment, he laid aside to munch a hunk of bread, 
weummg the instrument only when his appe- 
tite wee for the moment sati s fied. Young 
fiemcisellse with flowers pees up and down 
MNrsen the tables and insist on pacing roses 
h yw» button-hole, whether or not you ap- 
of this style of decoration, and tearing 
mm reward entirely to your own senes of 

Oil qi u flf ti tq r the restaurant, we ****—•»*— 
tito troop hetangfaf to the chief ct reue a c m e 


soars or ao of etedy-looking cavaliers, and 
amnions whose beauty and todsttoi are alike 
tided, mounted on sorry Bosinantss, and clad 
in that picturesque oostume of the chaos dating 
book for upwards of a oentury, when lords 
and ladies hawked and hunted in velvets 
and gold and silver laee, aa they do at Gom- 
pi&gneat the present day. A halt is ordered 
in front of the circus, the bugles sound to 
oommand silence, and energetic appeals are 
made to the gaping bystanders by the ladies 
of the troop to walk up and judge far them- 
selves of the many marvels to be witnessed 
within, and which comprise not merely eques- 
trian feats and hippo-dramatic entertainments 
such as the Petit Oapotral, the Daughter of 
the Danube, and the Field of the Cloth of 
Gold, but a grand performance of lions, in the 
course of which, according to the pictures dis- 
played outside, these noble animals nqt only 
receive their keepers’ heads between their jews, 
but jump through hoops, stand on their hind 
legs and beg, hold pipes in their mouths, and 
go through all the ordinary tricki of the edu- 
cated poodle. 

As the day wears on, the juveniles gradually 
take their departure, laden for the most part 
with toys and packets of sweetmeats, which 
they would much rather eat off-hand than 
have the bother of carrying home. At least* 
such is evidently the opinion of the pupils cf 
one young ladies' finishing school, ae they 
match past in double file, every mademoiselle 
among them nibbling at a stick of barley 
sugar. £hir friends the cooks who looked so 
neat and trim in the morning begin to look 
very greasy and a trifle groggy as the sun 
goes down ; nevertheless, they continue to spit 
their capons with their accustomed dexterity, 
and to ply their basting ladles with energy, 
for the f*te will last to near midnight, and 
provision must be made for new arrivals. At 
dusk there are preparations for a general illu- 
mination, and soon the little tented town Is 
one blase of light, the triumphal arches are 
so many masse* of brilliancy, and th o u sa n ds 
of lamps are hung out In front of the dancing 
saloons, the shows, the oafts and the res- 
taurants, and the numerous stalls and booths. 

Dancing is now the rote* the shows being 
one and au more or lee* deserted. The chitir 
saloon, which Is some hundred and fifty fieri 
in length, and has a flooring of planks told 
down for the aeoemmodetion of the daaeere, 
is deoorated from One end to the other wtih 
flags and everg reen s, and Is brittientiy tigbtsd 
np with myriad* of hanging lempe^Bfi 
dancers are for the most part youths seri gtile, 
the chief at whom ere late arrivals, who are 
pear to hare ^ s fSte th eda 

purpose of dancing with oat another until the 
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fights are all turned oat. Everything is en 
rtyfe ; the itope are correct and proper enough, 
though oo^un finally one or more students from 
the Quartier Latin will venture upon someec- 
oentrio display ; still there is none of that of- 
fensive style of dancing which is indigenous 
to the Jardin Mabille, and the Salle Valentino, 
and which even the regular presence ef sergens 
da ville on the platform, and the occasional 
committal of some marked offender can barely 
restrain within the bounds of decency. 

IlEJfRY V XZJSTSLLY. 

WILL MOUNTFORD AND LORD 
MOHUN. 

Fart I. 

William Mouwtk>iu>, bom about the 
year 1 600 (the son of Captain Mountford, a 
gentleman of good family m Staffordshire), 
and bred up to no particular employment, 
passed his earlier years in the country, but on 
his arriving at manhood, as a biographer in- 
forms us, " his gaiety of temper and easy dis- 
position, whioh were very conspicuous, could 
not easily be restramod to the solitary amuse- 
ments of a rural life.” Of the date of his 
first appearance on the stage no record exists, 
but he is believed to have been the “ Young 
Muinford ” who played the part of 14 a boy” in 
the comedy of 44 The Counterfeits,” repre- 
sented at the theatre in Dorset Garden in 
1678. To the change in the spelling of his 
name, no importance attaches ; in those days, 
and for some time afterwards, considerable 
lioeaoe prevailed in that respect Tho great 
Mr. Betterton often appears in stage histories 
of his period as Mr. Batterton, or Bettertt&n, 
and Mr. Colley Gibber's name is occasionally 

r * ited Cyber, now and then merely Coiley. 

1080 the part of Jack, ike Barber'* Boy, 
in ** Revenge, or a Match in Newgate, ,v a 
comedy ascribed to Mrs. Bohn* was sustained 
by Mr. “ Mumfcrd.” Downes in his “ Ros- 
cius Anglicanua ” (1708) speaks of Mountford i 
as having arrived in 1088, at 44 the maturity | 
of a good actor.” Ho was then a member of 
the company playing at the IJjbeefcre Royal in 
Drury Lane, and appeared as Alpha*** Coreo, 
in *<The Duka of Guise/* by Dryden and 
Lee, a tragedy which oooari opc d soma excite- 
ment at the tone from a prevalent notion that 
a parallel was intended to be conveyed by tho 
anthem between chavactere of the Duke | 
of Mtannmltt and the Duke of Guiee* The 
Whigs warn very aagrv, at a pre s umed a ttack 

ria&mting flm play from we charges brought 

agaiaittt 

For some period Mmaa t fbt d soneorsato have 
tlurm imtartnfiiri) en th t 
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aecured by a skilful mimicry of the gr e at 
lawyers of the age 41 in their tone of voice and 
in their action and gesture of body.” He 
had pleaded, in 1685, a mock suit before the 
Chancellor, the Lord Mayor, and minor civic 
magnates, and had greatly delighted his 
audience. Mrs. Piozsd, commenting upon 
this story of Mountford's doings, writes : u X 
dare say the humour of muking Portia, hi" 
the 4 Merchant of Venice,* mimic Lord Mans- 
field, came from this. I remember it always 
done.** She was probably thinking of Mrs. 
Clive, who was especially famous for her 
amusing mockery of the leading barrister of 
her time in her performance of Portia . 

About the year 1687, Mountford married 
a Mistress Pemvsl, a oomio ac tre s s of great 
talent and beauty, who had first appeared at 
the Theatre Royal in 1681. She was in later 
years known as Mrs. Verbruggen, and it was 
by way of celebration of her charms (hat Gay 
the poet wrote his admirable ballad of ** Black- 
eyed Susan.” 

Of Mountford’* appearance and manner of 
acting, Colley Cibber has left us a particular 
description. He was tall, well-made, fib, 
and of an agreeable aspect; gifted with a 
full, dear, and melodious voice. In tragedy 
he was accounted a most affectionate lover, 
and Cibber highly commends his performance 
of Alexander the Great , especially in the scene 
where the hero throws himself at the foot of 
Statira, end implores her to pardon his in- 
fidelities. “There we saw the great, the 
tender, the penitent, the despairing, the trans- 
ported, end the amiable in the highest per- 
fection." In oomedy he was a distinguished 
Pine Gentleman, with a particular talent In 
giving life to bon mat* and repartees. ir Tbe 
wit of the poet seemed always to oome from 
him ex tempore , and sharpened into more wit 
from his brilliant manner of delivering it” 
Cibber, too, has quite an actor's appreciation 
of the propriety of M oun t ford's d em eanour 
upon the stage, end his consideration for his 
mother players. He ever bore in mint we 
are informed, 41 what was due to the pre- 
sence of equal or superior characters, though 
inferior actors played them; he filled fo» 
stage, not by elbowing and by crossing it 
before others or diaoaSeerting their action* 
hut by surpassing them in true end wdfMtyr 
touches of nature.” 

The dbaraofcat* supported by Mountford pe*- 
tain aWmi eltdttriher to an CHmfiefotlsintldhni 
nwtaj. H. loaUM b ten uma 
nating tmgadiaa at Hat j t agU a g 

play, at Dryfat, tin dMl aanatea atlfc* 
Baba, W m hm *b 4 o i w ^ha tnil 
of the WflEfo yyyy than an 

hridnm irhfr stilkitif on etilta mm 
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rhymed and ranted to an atrocious degree ; 
Thalia waa a hoyden and a shit, particularly 
loose-mannered and foul-mouthed. Thepleyera 
and playwrights after the Bestoration took 
ample vengeance for the intolerance with 
which they had been treated by the Puritans. 

41 It's our turn now ! ” acorn s to bare been 
the cry. 44 Ton objected to Beaumont and 
Fletcher — how do you like Tom D'Urfey ? ” 
If all 44 the suppressed passages*' in Mr. I 
Bowdler’s Shakespeare were to be printed con- 
secutively, they would compose quite a modest 
work in comparison with certain of the on- ‘ 
tertainmonte played before the Courts of 
Charles and James II., and even, though iu 
a te as degree, of William and Mary. King 
William's queen indoed withdrew her objec- 
tions to Mrs. Bohn’s dissolute comedy of 
44 The Bover, or the Banished Cavaliers,” and 
permitted its performance at Whitehall, solely 
for the sake of Mountford’s brilliant repre- 
sentation of the hero. Iu this part, accord- 
ing to Cibber, the player aoemed “to wash 
off the guilt from vice and gave it charms 
and merit.” 

But few of Shakespeare’s plays had found 
their way back to the stage. Iu Mount- 
ford's list of characters appears Mar<tuf, 
played probably to the MacbHh of Betterton, 
in Btr William Davenant's operatic version of 
the tragedy ; but there is no evidence of his 
having sustained any other Shakespearian 
ptert His most important tragic characters 
teem to have been Alexander and Cask* lio, in 
Otway’s tragedy of “ The Orphan.” Cibber 
highly lauds his Sparkitk in Wycherley's 
44 Country Wife,” as an evidence of the variety 
of his genius. In this part he is said to have 
entirely changed himself, and at once thrown 
off the man of sense for the brisk, vain, 
rude, and lively coxcomb, the falso, flashy 
pretender to wit, and the dupe of his own 
snlfletaunr* His excellence in Btr Courtly 
Site, in Crowns* s comedy of that name, is re- 
puted to have been still greater. It was 
•aid of him that he was no longer Mount- 
ford but another peraon ; he was not him- 
self In vote*, mien, or gesture; the whole 
man was changed. He assumed an insipid 
civility, an drapat formal manner, a draw- 
ling delioaey of articulation, a stately flato e m 
of ad d re s s, an e mpt y loftiness of attitude; 
and maintained these characteristics steadily 
through the part with admirable oontistency 
and Judgment* Cibber ooufosste that any 
mo rn * he may himself have attained In his 
snbeequent performances of these diameters 
teas wholly due to his memory of Mcmat&cd'e 
example "Had he been remember ‘ 

I Amt attempt* teem,** writes the 
Otflsgv "my Wen would have bn 


easily discovered, and consequently my fovour- 
able reception in them must have hem very 
much and juttly abated." Certainly Mount- 
ford had personal qualifications with which 
Cibber oould not pretend to compete. To a 
handsome faoe and noble form, Mountford 
added 44 a dear oounter tenor and a melodious 
warbling throat,''— matters of some import- 
ance when it is borne in mind that in his last 
scene, Sir Courtly has to sing, — while Colley 
was a plain-featured gentleman with a eome- 
what insignificant figure, and, as he himself 
chronicles, 44 a screaming treble voice.'' In 
his youth he had been known by the nick- 
name of 44 Hatchet-face," in allusion to his 
exceeding leanness. 

In the year 1080 the great Mm. Anne 
Bracegirdle first appeared upon the stage. 
According to one biographer she was then 
but six years old. She played the mrt of 
the page on tho production of Otway’s 
44 Orphan," at the Dorset Gordon Theatre. 
Her name does not appear in tho cast of cha- 
racters however ; the is described simply as 
41 the little girl.” There is no evidence of 
any further performances of tho young lady 
until 1688, when die sustained the character 
of Luna in Shad well’s play 44 The Squire of 
Alsatia.” In 1691 she was playing Jlfano to 
the Mountand* of Mountford, in a play (tailed 
44 Edward the Third," written by cue Mr. 
Bancroft, but given by him to Mountford, and 
included in the collected edition of his plays 
published by Tonson in 1 720. She also repre- 
sented Tamtra in 44 Busty d* Ambus,” a tra- 
gedy adapted from Chapman by D'Urfey ; 
Mountford being the d* Ambon. The actress 
and the actor were also included in the oast of 
the tragedy of 44 Alphonse, King at Naples,” 
and the comedies of 41 Love for Money," and 
the 44 Merry Devil of Edmonton.” In 1692 
they appealed in 44 The Marriage-Hater 
Matched,” 44 Begulue," 44 The Wives* Excuss, ” 
44 Cleomenee,” and other plays ; Mrs. Braes- 
girdle appearing alec on some occasions as 
i Btatira to Moustford'c highly-applauded per- 
formaaoe of Alexander. 

Mrs. Bracegirdle sssms te lutes bsus tbs 
first sotrass who suoseedsd In e etoMifoing 
I anything like a r epu tati o n for p ri vate worth 
1 and propriety ef conduct la times when 
the actor was accounted in popular opinion but 
a mere vagabond, a vary starter partition 
ssvsring him from his proper position In foe 
stocks or at fos wtripping-po*, it it not to be 
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d^eao^betofa tl^waM area preeen t them- quakted with the parts which she was in the' 
selves in court. It must he said that many habit of playing, with the epilogues which 
of them suomxnhed most nnoomplamiagly to it was her especial business to recite, will net 
this view of their case, and led lives which give her credit for any extraordinary measure 
rather justified than rotated the advene of virtue or delicacy. She seems to have been 
opinions of their judges. But Mrs. Brace- a odd, vain, and interested coquette, who per- 
girdle's career, if not wholly unimpeachable, fectly understood how much the influence of 
presented an approximation to virtuous living her charms was increased by the fame of a 
worthy, all the oiroumstanoes of her case being , severity which cost her nothing, and who 
considered, of very high praise. Cibber, who could venture to flirt with a succession of ad* 
wrote in the lady’s lifetime, was her old mirers in the just confidence that no **«»*»» 
friend and play -fellow, and, it may be sup* which she might kindle in them would thaw 
posed, woe unlikely to give her needless \ her own ice.” This is severe upon the so* 
otionce, says, somewhat reservedly, that she j tress, and surely a little prudish too. With 
was “ not unguarded in her private character.” regard to the characters she sustained and the 
1 But ho hastens to add that this discretion t epilogues she delivered, the authors who 
contributed not a little to make her the dar- j wrote the audiences who encouraged and 
( ling of the theatre, — for although she was a applauded them, are clearly more deserving of 
sort of universal passion, scarce an audience ' censure than Anne Bracegirdle.* Can the 
j that Haw her being less than half of them her j noble historian have entertained the 


lovers, without a suspected favourite among that the lady was in any way a Tory ? 
them, and although under the highest tempta- ! Notwithstanding her great popularity and 
turns, her constancy in resisting them served , the universal admiration she excited, it is 
< but to increase the number of her admirers, tolerably dear that the lady was not abeo- 
Anthony Aston, who wrote a continuation of lutely a beauty. Cibber says expressly that 
Cibbor, designates her 44 tho Diana of the dm no higher aImim to be so considered 
stage/' and especially describes her works of » 44 than what the most desirable brunette might 
charity, how she would go often to Clare pretend to/’ Aston, however, registers in he# 
i Market and give money to tho poor unem- favour a long list of graces. was “ of a 

! ployed basket- women there, “ insomuch that lovely height/* he says, 44 with dark brown 
I she could not pass that neighbourhood with- i hair and eyebrows, black sparkling eyes, and 
, out tho thankful soclama^on of people of all a fresh blushy complexion ; and whenever die 
( degrees ; so that if any person had affronted ; exerted herself h *d an involuntary flushing in 
her they would have been in danger of being j her breast, neck, and face, having continually 
• killed directly* And yet,” he concludes, as a cheerful aspect and a fine set of even white 
though in surprise at the subject of hie pane- j teeth : never making an exit hut that she left 
gyrio, 44 this good woman was an actress ! ” ' the audience in an imitation of her pleasant 
All honour to Anne Bracegirdle for these her j countenance/' Then she possessed a charm- 
good deeds I j ing figure, which she was not indisposed to 

Qildoa, in his 44 Comparison between the display in male attire — proud probably of 
Two Stages" (1702), does not scruple to oast her shapely legs and feet and her graceful 
doubts upon the good repute of Mrs. Brace- gait One little defect her biographer chro- 
girdle, and that olever scoundrel Tom Brown, nicies. Her right shoulder was in some way 
in his 44 Letters from the Dead to the Living,” deformed, 44 protended” a trifle; though this, 
follow* suit grossly enough. But that Mr. when in man’s drees, she efleotoaUy concealed 
Tom Brown mould not bslievejn virtue is no beneath her flowing peruke. Her voice was 
such very marvellous matter. Those scurrilous very melodious, and in parts that required the 
collections known as 44 Poems on State Affairs, ” introduction of a song, her singing and action, 
•uppity allusions to the oultfeet, and even sug- •< gave a pleasure which good mom in those 
P*t that the lady bed beco m e at least 4m days was not ashamed to give praise to," 
A fsr ps aoKc wMb of Mr. Congreve, the poet and j 44 She kapued” (to go on with Okbes’e 
dramatist, though it would be difficult now to I aooouni) "the best authors to infra ft* h «r, 

prove that such an union aver took place, 1 — * * — — *’ — * A 

Lord Macaulay, k hie History of England, 
mekaa man ikin of Mrs. Bracegirdle, but not, 
it assist ha admitted, k tin most ftdtpkg 
taring 44 It fg jgail of her that k the 
wwn M <Mw ah* had as sm&v Iran a* 
ra> 1i , | roll n Mini r- 
*T*gai*l». fro 'w^hehinrai^haay«*T*a*a 
rahartehaMnafrwaa*. Xhos* who a» ao- 
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“when they gave her a to r in a play, seemed 
palpably to plead their own passions and make 
their prints court to her b fictitious cha- 
laotera.” Altogether wo m not surprised to 
loom that it woo “ a fashion among the gay 
and young to have a taato or iendr$ to Mrs. 
Bracegirdle,” 

Wo now oomo to the tragic death of poor 
Will Mounttod in the thirty-third year of hie 
***- 

Narcissus Lathroll, in hia curious “ Relation 
of State Affaire from 1678 to 1714/' record*, 
under date the 10th of December, 1692 : 
“La*t night Lord Mohan, Captain Hill, of 
Orionel Earle's regiment, and others pursued 
Mounttod the actor from the playhouse to hia 
lodging*, in Norfolk Street, where one kiaaed 
him while Hill run him through the belly ; 
they ran away, hut hie lordship was this 
morning seized and committed to prison. 
Mounttod died of hie wounds this afternoon. 
The quarrel was about Mrs. Bracegirdle, the 
ac tress, whom they would hare trepanned 
away. Bat Mounttod prevented it, where- 
fore they murdered him.’* 

This was by no means an accurate account 
of the manner in which Mountford met his 
Jlath , But on the morrow of the occurrence 
the story was likely to reach Mr. LuttreU's 
ears in aomething of a pop fused tom. Two 
things w e re clear however: the poor player 
had bean abun, and Lord Mohun and Captain 
Hill were charged with being concerned as 
principal* in hie potting to death. 

Captain Richard Hill appears to have been 
a dissipated young gentleman, who had to a 
most desperate extent fallen in with the fashion 
of adoring Mrs. Bracegirdle. What with love 
and liquor, he had so perturbed and confused 
each small brains as he ever poeessaed as to 
he capable of any extravagance, and on the 
whole presented ae small claim to be accounted 
t isse on s bl s being as could wsll be conceived. 
Lead Mohun who wee left to bear the brant 
of the whole evil business, demands a little 
more attention at our hands. 

the Mohun* of Okehampton were an old 
frmSy. But Orilxns’s Peerage we learn that 
tba date William do Mohan came over with 
the Conqueror, and that Donator Castle was 
the reward of hie fidelity, “with other tear 
lordships.** Charles, the fifth and last baron, 
was tee eon of the fourth lord, by Philippa, 
one of the daughters of Arthur Annealey, 
Bari of Anglesey, and Laid Privy fisaL Hie 
e ducati o n was mah neglected, owing mo* 
M&r to tee tireumstenrae of hie having mat 
hfci father early in Ufa, and hte mother having 
mraried again, one Mr, Coward, fisijaanbet- 
Lrar, It should be haras in mind, too, that 
at tee time of the death of Moonttod, Load 


Mohun, according to Evelyn, was only in hia 
eighteenth year. 

He had sufficiently distinguished himself, 
however, as a wild and quarrelsome sort of 
patrician. On the 1st of December, 1693, 
Mr. LuttreU chronicles: “ The Lords Mohun 
and Kennedy having challenged each other, 
hia Majesty on notice thereof; confined them 
to their lodgings, which they have since quitted 
in order to fight.** On the 8th, he writes : 
“The Lords Mohan and Kennedy fbught a 
duel yesterday — both wounded.** The Vound 
mute have been slight enough in the case of 
Lord Mohun, to on the 9th he was involved 
in the cooniTenoes which led to the death of 
Mounttod, and on his trial for the murder no 
mention whatever was made of his having 
been previously wounded. 

But it must be said for Lord Mohun that 
he lived in an age of quarrels, brawlg, and 
duels. Upon very light provocation, gentle- 
men were then in the habit of crossing weapons 
instantly on their disagreement : in the street, 
in private rooms, at taverns, under the Piazza, 
Covent Garden , with sometimes more formal 
meetings in Leicester Fields, or the open 
ground behind Montague House, when the 
duellists with their seconds were conveyed in 
sedan-chairs to the scene of combat And 
the players were little less disposed to be 
quarrelsome and to refer their disputes to the 
arbitrament of the sword, than their patrons 
the noblemen and gentlemen. Aston says, in 
reference to Verbruggen, the actor, who had 
become the husband of the widowed Mrs. 
Mounttod, “ that his sword wee drawn upon 
the least oooasion, a fashion white greatly 
prevailed during King William’s reign. 9 
About a month after the death of Mounttod, 
Narcissus Luttrall enters in his diary : “ A 
duel was yesterday fought between one Mr. 
Chambariayne and Mr. JCiUegrew, of tho play- 
house.*' In 1697 young Mr. Hildebrand 
Harden, a handsome end promising actor at 
Drury Lane, met hie death in a frivolous 
quarrel el the Bern Tavern. Quin, Garrick, 
and even John Kemble, it may be noted , found 
it nenssasiy at seme ora tira in their liras to 
“go out 9 * end giraorrcoefo“eatisfaotion.” 

The particulars of tea death of poor Will 
Mountfoid will appear when we ram to con* 
rider the trial of Leri l ffrttera by the House 
of LodU — —htod fat VMtontaUr Bill Hfc 
Uxdottplwd wnwtowf *■ «toMinnM 
by tto wotob os tow dgfc* of tow mortar. 
trim trimd Qontoto tot Mad* good Ik 
amps, Undor date Taoodsy, tow UXh of 

Doowrtwr. 1999, tow tow to toto huttn tt 
vrltoo: M Ot tosto ad sy lso» tow Lord K o tow 
wranittefi to tits murther of Mr. Iliwnmiiii, 

MSW kwIM W — -- liiiM mfc UtoS 

woe osHra oy some juewocs m xomm na n i 
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Hit bail were, the Lord Brandon and Mr. 
Charles Montague, in 20001. The coro- 
ner's inquest have brought it in warder, 
both in hie lordship and Captain Hill* which 
lactic fled; hie mother went to the long to 
intercede for her con, but wae told *twae a 
barbarous act, and that he would leave it to 
the law.*’ Lord Macaulay understand# the 
mother of Lord Mohun to be here referred to. 

On the night of the 13th of December, the 
body of Mountford was interred in the bury- 
ing-gsound of St. Clement Denes, where the 
remains of the dramatists Otway and Lee, and 
of Lowen, one of the original actors of Shake- 
spe&re'e plays also rest As a proof of the 
excitement occasioned by the sad event, and 
the extent of the publio feeling at the loss 
of so esteemed an actor, it may be noted 
that no lees than a thousand persona were 
present at the funeral, the king’s organist 
and the choristers from Whitehall attending 
the ceremony and performing an appropriate 
an thorn. 

Meanwhile, Captain Hill could not be heard 
of. Luttrell chronicles rumours of his capture, 
now m the Isle of Wight, now in Scotland ; 
but those would appear to have been wholly 
without foundation. And meanwhile, a com- 
mittee of the House of Lords are discussing 
the most fitting manner of bringing Lord 
Mohun to justice, and reporting that they find 
but one precedent of a peer tried at the bar of 
the House for murder. Finally it is decided 
that he shall be brought before a High Ste- 
ward in Westminster Hall. Luttrell notes: 
“28M January, 1692. — This day the Lords 
were taken up in adjusting the preliminaries 
for the Lord Mohun’s trial on Tuesday next, 
and have appointed eight tickets to each lord 
to dispose among their friends, 3Uf January. 
— This morning the lieutenant of the Tower 
carried his prisoner, the Lord Mohun, to 
Westminster Hell, where the king and many 
of the nobility and gentry were presen t. • . . 
The prisoner was brought into court with the 
porter of the Tower carrying the axe before the 
prisoner, with the edge turned from him. , • . 
About three, the High St ewa rd summoned up 
the witnesses, Then the king withdrew, and 
went to It ia bdimi kawill be 

•oquitted." Dtrrro* Cook. 

PORPOISES. 

tan m oaxkna and intending Sab. if 
•o tiMftttybetenMd; bat w, like tbewfeate, 
tiwy prodtuw thor young .iiw, X auaot pwr- 
hap« with ttr W ooneotnesa oal l them u jpah M 
at all. Let that, however, pam, 

Hwrpoieee ate 0#y ^mnoa along the 
XMkmm* foe chief varices befog the 


large black porpoise, and a much small#* 
kind, known as the “pig,” The form# 
swim in large shoals, and are great feeders. 
Their chief food consists of herrings, whitings, 
c o d l ings , and other email fish; so that wherever 
por poi s es are seen in any greet quantity, the 
inference is natural that there, also, must be 
numbers offish. 

The large porpoise has a curious peculiarity 
of ita own, which is that it is always cogni- 
sant of the approach of a breeze, and then 
becomes exceedingly lively in its evolutions. 
Immediately the wind begins to freshen, 
por p o i se s collect in great quantities, end form 
thamaelvee into “Indian file," like a squad 
of polioemon, or Chinese ducks. The rank 
is often very lengthy, and I myself have 
seen it for exceed a mile. The huge creaturee 
then commence tumbling, rolling, end playing 
with one another, like great Newfoundland 
dogs, and their contortions aid extremely 
amusing. Very frequently, indeed, they will 
leap quite out of the se^ tanking a miglrte 
somersault, and showing their white beUfof In 
the most playful manner. So eastern a sign 
is this of a breeze, that it is a common thing 
to hear the fishermen say, “ The porpoises are 
astir, V1 meaning to say, “ Beef your soils, it is 
going to blow herd." 

| I am speaking now of the porpoises of the 
; British ooaat Of the greet white porpoise 
of the Atlantic, and other varieties, I have 
I had no experience. 

I The porpoise brings forth one live “oelf” 
at a time, and the dam is very fond of her 
j pi l t like the whale. 

Por p c riso s are sometimes seen as for up the 
river Thames, as at London Bridge ; and I be- 
lieve have occasionally been taken considerably 
above Westminster. They ore also taken in 
the Medway. When porpoises are thus 
caught in fresh water, end out of their sea 
bounds, it is said to be a rign of a severe 
winter. A sword-fish also was lately caught 
in the river at Southend during the early 
pari of last winter; and X have heard that 
feh, like the porpoise, pomes inland pre- 
vious to protracted frosts. 

Sprats are generally very plentiful before a 
hard frost, and as the porpoise is very fond of 
these Utils gentlemen, it is possible that their 
presence may constitute his reason for a tq eg 
out of se a l a titu des . 

Nov-m^Uy. fcw people think of farting tit. 
fl<wh of th« porpoi*>. Hww.tawwr.Mlifti 
wtjMrinMBt, and om > inform th. oo ria n. t mdtr 
that, though not particularly unpalatable, it 
ranmhleo rather tough* town vesL $a the 
reign of the <^ 0 ^ i he h O d y feaqAt 

a delicacy, and we often hear of its befog 
served ngi at the table of tin tnsfble M 


mm * wot*. 




KiagHil** It iw than * u royal ” fifth, as 
thastargoou is now. 

TtoEtUft "pig” porpoise is a pretty fellow, 
mod boar* much the gam* pwpia to to too 
bigger brother, as the apart doe* to the boning. 
He lbs ie tvonaoui feeder, and infrequently 
token in the net* of the fishermen whilst be is 
endeavouring to abexe with them the prey 
ftqr have extracted from the m, 

Pig porpoiaen may be often seen gambolling 
in shore, along the rooks, and feeding on email 
fish. When a "pig” ease a fish, he makes a 
deliberate dive, swallows it, and then seconds 
to the snxfeeeof the sea, shows bis little plump 
back, ghee a snort, and immediately dives 
after another fish, when the whole pr o c e ss is 
repeated. 

Theae email porpoises are sometimee seen at 
the months of harbours and also in the har- 
bours themselves; this is often the case at 
Bamsgate, and ie a certain sign of a severe > 
winter. The writer of this paper confidently | 
predicted this ee far back as the month of 
November, from the great number of por- { 
po is e s tumbling about inshore, during that i 
month. Nobody, after our experience of the 
last few months, will now deny theft the 
winter of *66— *67 was one of those which 
may fairly be termed “ old-feshtoned.” 

I have lately been informed by a gentleman, 
whose word is beyond question, that one or two 
po rpoise s frequenting Plymouth harbour are 
almost tame, so much so indeed se to be made 
pets of by the sailors. I have had no actual 
experience on this point personally, but I 
know from one of my brothers who baa visited 
On Gape of Good Hope, that porpoises will 
follow m the wake of a ship for days, and 
eat whatever pieces of biscuit or salt-meat 
may be thrown over to them. Fish as a rule 
possess no high degree of sagacity, but there are 
exceptions. I know that carp may be to 
soma extent tamed, and there axe probably 
other kinds of fish capable of a sort of half* 


in a net, the ooourrenoe is purely aoeidentaL 
Indeed, munoertrinamtheyinlllnfrpefegri* 
nations, theft although you may now end then 
see a shoal of some the— nde, you may 
afterwards wait six months without the sight 
of one. I am speaking now of the large 
porpoiaee. The little “pigs” am much mm 
oominon. From the shy and uncertain habits 
of the porpoise, very little is known concerning 
it by naturaHste ; end when oooaeionally one 
ie caught and ex h ibite d , it is looked upon ae 
a eort of ourioeity, although in fact it is com- 
mon enough. A kind of leather, called 
"shagreen,” oan he made of the hide of the 
porpoiae, which, if properly cured, makes good 
tobaooo-pouehee and purees. 

The porpoiae, like the whale, is, I believe, a 
warm blo oded fish, which is the case, I think, 
with all living animals that bring forth their 
young alive, and with some of the “ o vipers,” 
— all birds, for example, and the turn, — 
whilst spawning fish, which of course are 
oviparous, are naturally cold-blooded. 

Astley H. BxLDwnt. 


WISHES. 

Tones listers stood beside the Wishing Tree, 

Mm the sun rested on the crimson m ; 

1b its foil sututnn beauty Ujr the lend. 

And EUi pointed with an eager hand,— 

“ Down where the meadow* lie so fair and green. 
Where the com trembles in e golden sheen, 
When the brook wbtspm* to the trees above, 
There wonld 1 peaoefol live with eae l tore. 
There— far from all the world, la glad content 
And tore intense,— should ear two lives be spent. 
And pea, my sister V* Hilda raised her betd ; 
Gening afar with flashing eyes, she said,— 

“ Beyond the hills, where lies the world unknown, 
A lordly cento 1 weald cell my own. 

In descaling splendour 1 wonld mere e queen, 

To eaoquer tor my bounty— yet to lean 
Onone— of all the toghsad end the best. 


Be thw, howwvpr, m it may, 1 cea tmj little 
on He eolyeot from my own knowledge, arnoe, 
though 1 may tnlj eejr that I here fleet 
experience of ell aorta of freek and eelt- water 
lah, Oat eeperieooe hee be e n oonflaed to 
artchtof awl ae o hi ag that, aatf hee not in- 
eluded my Hhuqbi at their domnatseattan. 
O w n e r, at the now hShgHi "eqnaria” 
ooaM imligbtw the i eede re eg Ones a Vm 
better am tide patot thaa I an la. 

fcnpidm oomtain a largo amo un t of ofl, 
w hich, £ Swald wtotol? think, afcfat he 

an f way at taking JmmFSk to eanetonl 
MMttWaa, itoito tee ie into The porpoiae 
Is camiy mught with a keek, «mfi whom taken i 


On one— of ail the toghset end tbs best, 

To stoop to him, unbending to the root ; 

He— Amt end bsnvest ef a noble crowd— 
Shoeld see, with tore IwmseiurebW proud, 

Ajm. ^ Mf Mhmm «Ask 6 lnm hukanndfti 61 aeaft keamnl 

JDMtw W mf ifWf w mm- Wm ®OWl®e 

1U«, Ca.r- bat tor ami with tonled ijw. 

i 

t Them, whom nemos fee Hoy fen suaiblaa Ues 
Among the gmves apea fee green h 
fitfll end unmoved above fen bearing tide, 

It eeeme meet fob and beaafifol to me. 

Between this epet end feet fee Way will he 
Traoed by n Father's head. 1 uroeld net decs 
Twu from fee shri ft my M itos e s flag I beer. 
And wenld he tom and earnest. lfHewiU 


And wenld he tom sad saraast. If He wilt 
1 should net tool fee tea m s * , but Ito stdl 
A quiet me hashed by fee Will Divine, 

My will is merged in Bis— Hi* wUl It arias. 
Oa ell Hie nstfcs t see fe» ftoiy fetes j 

l^h siffi ewwslK^ m 


mm » »om<t i 
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Thai* Um Uw GoMoo Light, is ndfaum wUo, 
Upon tho Aon wo goto tl troBthk 1 *' 

Thoaftikna ooytY from (fro woolom light, 

Tfrt awnhtowi Uomd thorn with o loti good-night. 
Jfro* ofeAmm* lootod toftly from (ho mo, 
WfcwMteoo* tfrohr Amigofo! molody; 

Awl Shfi s m«ii nhhnij m dw gmnd 
WhomwmloUothoh^hmfrm^nkkodi 

timj UiUm tm m mmIAm! 

msm % to owotnftil •*<*»» 

®mdWt#hi|f h ml itof fromfri oma jut hcooNt* 
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Bat in the toptlu of Vwt’t #j» than bornod 
A pan tad rtoady li*ht- lliMnlmii 
Xba path wound oa boferc tbor, hir »«d wwat, 
Ite Mtw ImfdMMd dMjjr at Mr #Mt, 

Th. ®.lbw TO i 0 .or«uW&m«fbr 

Brak* tm tk* iiJJtms® ; aMttaSvwlMiUar, 

Wwy *»*« mart m *t» hawk At, nw <, 
And «kv. though frm|#i dhojrgimUil frmmmi, 
rUQMm light *m togr OMflmmSj 

Ip^yy ^ itowhsm ; 





tttib ENTERPRISING IMPRESARIO, twined to regret tludr deity travel- 

ling sad concerts, although, during the time, 
OHAH it ji* gome of them bed ooro pl s to e d Imuy 

Th* lest two concerts of the first week of of fatigue. Their complaints, I Amoy, must 
the tour were *nnounoed---Frid*y evening et here been attributable to that tore of gntmb- 
Glasgow; Saturday morning et Edinburgh, ling which eeeme inherent in some natures. 
Hwy were both well attended, end tomtit Whatever the I mp re s ario may here had to 
the first week to e happy termination, much any to the reenlt of the tour, the rest of the 
to the ee t ie fhotkm of tin I mpres a ri o. The party came home with their pockets full of 
Bohan kept hie promise ae regards the am- money, haring, as ia usual in such undertake 
Inttons pianists ; out the result of the perfar- ingt, had all thsu'Uagwnaes paid, and nothing 
manee did not transpire. On the Saturday but agreeable reooUeottons of the time they 
afternoon the party had to hurry off to Green- had paeeed in the country. There was one, 
ock, where, according to the plan of the tour, however, of the party who might hare re- 
they were to embark on board the steamer far preached himself with cash conduct in a 
Belfast The basso on the road to Qreenook j love alfair ; even he said nothing of the 
experienced a surprise, which at the tune > to rt ur e to which hie bebariour had exposed 
alarmed him considerably, and threa t e ne d to \ hint; but to common With the rest, was sorry 
be e more serious matter than even the mistake . that the tear was over* 

of hands in the tunnel* On the Greenock line | My next opportunity of participating in the 
the guard passes along the carnages while the j joys and sorrows of artistic life was %bon I 
train is going at toll speed. Of this none of J joined a Company brought together fax the 
the party were aware. A short time after we puipoea of giving operas in the provinces, 
had started, cigars had been lighted ; dm Griai and Mario were of the party. From 
basso was indu lging in a dose and the luxury my youth up, all my musical recollections are 
of smoking to a corner seat of the carriage, automated with these two distinguished singers. 
The window was open. Presently a figure , It Is my greatest 11 pleasure of memory ” to 
made its sudden appearance at the door. Jacko j recal the days 1 have pasted to their eooiety — 
and Bibi were smothered with cloaks instantly ; J to remember the delightful ereniaga they bate 
but not before th * phan tom-like guard had afforded me * —th e ir successes-**' the friendly re- 
caught sight of them. No one spoke ; but ] atoms that have so long existed between ns. 
the man quietly put his band towards the The name of Giulia Griai seems to be the 
slumbering basso, and removed the cigar from kit link to the chain that connects the Itti- 
behreen hie lips. The basso gave a bound. . inn opera of times gone by with that of the 
• 4 No smoking allowed, sir/ 1 said the guard, present day. Of the quartstt, Griai, Lablache, 
44 Ioh — ich, amoks nxcht,** replied the Bubtoi, end Tamburini, far whom “IPuritani” 
Basso. was composed, Griai is now the only one to be 

The Impresario interfered, and sstttod the ' beard. Bubtoi is no mors. Tamburini has 
matter by substituting something more no- left the Wage, and never appease to publio 
gotiable than the cigar in the guard's open \ except upon the Boulevards, 
hand. Lablachs died at Naples on January S3, 1 *58, 

" AD right, air, only must do my duty/ 9 ! at the age of 69, in the villa now inhabited by 
•aid the man. “ 1 won't trouble you again. 0 J bin aon-to*law, Thalberg. A very Interest* 
The party had a calm passage to Belfast, \ tog notice of tbe greet basso ia to be found 
but were nevertheless very glad to get on shore > to the 14 th vet of the M Bevtte dee Deux 
tbe next morning. The other five week* of ; Mondee.” We shall never see his like again, 
their tour were a repetition of the daffy 1 wor k The Jove- like head, planted on, a colossal body, 
of eating, drinking, singing and travelling, at seemed the incarnation of every priestly attri- 
leasteolwastokL I had to leave my pleasant » bute, when the grand old Druid Oroveso trod 
eempanious early to tbe second week, and tbe stage. Who that ever saw or heard him 
heard but little of them until they returned to - can forgot the majesty of hie took and the 
London, whan tbe prime donna, and all ex- j thunder of his voice f 
oept the basso, assured metbey had had a most , Boastoi, writing an aooount of the first 

agreeable tour. The basso bad been more or j night of M Puritan! 91 to Paris to a friend at 
toes tormented by Me Mr friends, who cm one Boulogne, naively desisted it was quite un- 
eecasicm nearly frightened bint to death by neoeeseiy far ^ to say anything about the 
-fuitfut JeteutetoltfelMd, MidtoqMutijr tu- duel h m? to fromto " Mwm 
•U d bin of, nd nlfUa rente hi* Ten- end Swbutoi, to to «M quite no* it mute 
towwimn d toftototon tor* been bend all over tto country. Itore 

Sto fldMM* touriete eem. to aw mo is never rue, end protobl, nerar will to «f«to ill 
tetob fltejr tod aa-tod » ptownnt tour, j our tine. «Mb» umnrultaiely-toued tote Tub* 
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U that of Lablaehe. In private life, Lablaehe 
wa* a moot ddightfel ©ompamon, fell of 
anecdote and repartee. Hia power of facial 
expression waa remarkable. I hare aeon him 
portray a coming storm, every phase of a 
tempest, and the return of fine weather, by 
the mere changes of hia countenance— Grisi 
sitting opposite to him at table, and com- 
manding the appearance of the different phe- 
|j nomena. 

J Hia travelling about jras always a serious 
i matter. No ordinary vehicle was safe to 
i hold him. His enormous weight rendered it 
I necessary for his servant fco take about a chair 
i and bedding for his espeoiai use. It was 
| difficult to find a carriage the doors of which 
i were largo enough for him to pasa. 

On one occasion, the rehearsal at her 
Majosty’s theatre terminating sooner than ! 
was expected, and before his brougham hs«l 
come to fetch him, a street cab wu a ordered. 
The cabman looked alarmed when his fere 
issued from the stage-door and showed the 
test which the vehicle had to undergo. 

** He’ll never get iff, sir," said the man, 
despairingly to me, as I was shaking hands 
with Lablaehe, who seemed also to have his 
doubts upon the question. We approached 
the vehicle ; the door was open wide. Side- 
ways, frontways, headways, backways, the 
prize basso tnod to effect an entranoe, but in 
vain. Without assistance it was impossible. 
Two men went to the opposite side and 
dragged with all their feme, while two others 
did their utmost to lift him in. 

"It’s no go/’ cried the cabman; "he'll 
ruin my cab." 

One more effort. A long puli, a strong 
push — a pull and a push together— the point 
was gained— -Lablaehe inside, puffing and 
blowing from the exertion. But the diffi- 
culties had not yet some to an end. Wishing 
to change hia position— he had inadvertently 
eat down with his back to the horse — he rose, 
the whole of hie prodigious weight was upon 
the few slender boards forming the bottom of 
the cab. Imagine the horror of the cabman, 
the astonishment of Lablaehe, and the sur- 
prise of a large crowd which had been at- 
tracted by the terrible struggle that had been 
going on, when the boards gave way, and hia 
feet and legs were seen standing in the road. 
The driver swore— Lahiaohe grinned— the 
crowd feared. No scene in a pantomime waa 
ever move tadtarou*. Fortunately, Lablaehe 
sustained no injury* Bad the heme moved, 
the consequence* of the aoeideat might have 
befe serious. The same pteoecs ofebcmng 
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extricate tin Whether greater violence than 
altortwah used m not, the door in this in* 


stance was tom from its hinges, and the cab 
(previously a good looking vahide^now pre- 
sented the most melancholy appearance of a 
complete wreck. The cabman uttered curses 
loud and deep, but was pacified by the as- 
surance that the damage should be made good, 
and his loss of time remunerated. I do nq| 
think the great basso ever again attempted to 
ride in a hack cab. 

Throughout her extraordinary career, no 
one individual can boast of possessing a 
greater share of that mysterious quality which 
is called " good-luck," in addition to tran- 
scendent talent, than Giulia Grisi. 

Grisi has often told me the story of her 
dSbuL How, when hardly fourteen years ‘old, 
she sang the part of Emma in the “ Zelmira ” 
at Bologna. It was at an hour's notice. 
There was no one to be found to replace the 
singer who had suddenly been taken ilL 

Giulia, to the surprise of all insr family, 
offered to relieve the manager from hie em- 
barrassment; was accepted,- and acquitted 
hereelf admirably. So satisfied was the Im- 
presario with her success, that jha gave her an 
engagement for all the season. From Bologna 
Gnsi went to Florenoe, and thence to Milan 
in 1831. On every occasion the same " good 
luck" attended her until her first appearance 
in London in 1834, when, strange to aay, the 
young dihtrtvnU was but ooldly received. 
She had previously sung in Paris with great 
suocess, when Imports had heard and engaged 
her. Grisi was disconcerted with her reoep- 
tion in " La Gasps Ladra," the opera in which 
she first appeared, and expressed her disap- 
pointment to Laporte. “ Oela ne fait m*/‘ 
said that enterprising I mpre s ari o, " it will he 
all right" His prediction was felfiUed. 
Before the termination of the first season, 
Grisi had beoome a popular prims donna, a 
position she maintained in spite of the oppo- 
sition of innumerable rivals. 

Perhaps no ringer ever paid so little atten- 
tion to her voice as Giulia Griri— none whom 
great dramatic efforts were less pramsdifeML 
and more impulsive. When the two theatres, 
Oovent Garden and Her Majesty’s, were open 
some seasons ago, I called upon a prims donna 
of the latter hones, and found her reclining 
upon a eofe, with a cold-water bandage round 
her throat. " What's the matter? 1 ’ I «*» 
claimed, fearing she waa indisposed. "Oh l 
nothing," waa the reply, in a vary tew votes, 
"hut 1 ■i** this steninn. and *** 
prepumtton.” On tenting fete tedy “in. 
jnokU,” 1 hod ooeotoao to wit upon QtwL 
Knowing ah* mm ouowmI to oing in too 
lwo^Wioo**n 


house. * Madame is m the garden, ar," and 
the wma tea I entered, and pointing to where 
he supposed his mistress to be. 1 followed 
hie direction, bat tried in vain to find the 
Diva, who p re s e ntly came ranging oat of the 
ki t chen , excusing herself by saying she had a 
Ugw cook, to whom aha was obliged to give 
instructions. 

A more domesticated woman or devoted mo- 
ther than (Kolia Grisi never lived. It is an 
interesting fiunily tableau to see her watching 
the p erihnnanoaa of Mario's three daughters. 
Bits, the eldest, a handsome girl iff sixteen, is 
seated at the pianoforte, accompanying the two 
yo u nger, Qleita and Cecilia, who, standing on 
each side their sister, sing duets admirably, | 
their sweet little voices in perfect tone blend- | 
mg charmingly together. Grid directs them 
with affectionate assiduity, while Mario hovers 
about the piano, listening with evident de- 
light to the singing of his children. 

The campaign of the Opera Company before 
mentioned was announced to commence in 
Dublin. The Impresario bad formed a very 
attractive party, consisting of about fifteen 
well-known names, chosen with doe regard 
for the operas be wished to give being effici- 
ently “cask” In the arrangement of an 
operatic provincial tour, this is a matter of 
some difficulty— similar in its character to 
making out a concert programme. The prin- 
cipal singers will not sing every night, and 
where a company includes more than one ' 
great attraction, as was the case in this in- 
stance, it is desirable to divide the forces, allow- 
ing the fovounfte tenor to ring alternate nights ' 
with the popular prims donna, and giving an 
opera in which they both appear together as a 
boom foodie to the public once a week. 

In order to effect this, it is necessary to en- 
gage a doable company, including a tenor ( 
to support the prima donna, and a prima 
donna leggiera to sing with the primo te- 
nors. the baritones, basses, and other 1 
touris ts must be "up" in all the operas that 1 
Writs be performed; end it is astonishing 
what vw o atilit y of talent will be displayed by ] 


Q rov s s e , Bartsio, Gubetta, Den Paequals, 
Famado, Banco, Sparafogile, Don Bocafhlo, 
Tristans, Duka Alfonso, Macbeth, and Lepc- 
mOn, wiB be snag in eaoaaarion by the same 
artist as they ware by the varestila Ciompi 
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Count Almaviva and Baoul, but than ha is an 
exception to every rule, and perhaps the 
greatest tenor of this or any other age. 

Besides the casting of the operas, the Im- 
presario has to provide d r a m a for his party, 
and these cost him no little trouble and 
expense. Baal silks and satins, costly velvets 
and moists antiques alone satisfy the require- 
ments of the queens of song. The theatrical 
wardrobe of a first-rate opera company con- 
stitutes a property of no little value to its 
owner, but, singular to say, of very little 
importance in the opinion of anybody else. 
Nothing is more expensive in the first in- 
stance, and no property falls so rapidly in 
value. 

Tho journey to Dublin had occupied the 
thoughts of many of the touring party some 
days before we started. The sea passage 
from Holyhead was looked forward to in fear 
and trembling. Virions of rooking itaun- 
boats and angry waves had troubled the sleep 
of nearly all the foreign magnates. 

14 Shall we have fine time Y " I was asked by 
an attenuated Frenchman, whom 1 afterwards 
found to be the tenore d’utilita of the party. 

I cannot say," 1 replied. 44 Are you ill 
at sea t " 

44 No," he replied, looking very miserable 
at the thought, 41 1 am nay-vaie ill, but I am 
alvays vary eeeke.” 

We were at the old starting place, Fusion 
Square, all the party having been summoned 
there to leave by the night train for Dublin. 
Lucreria had laid in a stock of antidotes and 
esu de Cologne for the moJ de sur, enough for 
all of us had we wanted t hem. The Duke 
Alfonso had a sine belt fastened so tightly 
round his body as to threaten quits a con- 
trary affect to that intended, a mhia, who 
was closely followed by her mamma (vary 
unlike the contralto** relative whom wa mat 
a short time since), looked vary timid, and 
asked the Impresario anxiously, “ &U y 
aril del feeders prfc de IhMiu f M She had 
evidently been dreaming of the sea, and woe 
nervous in amsfaenri. Gannaro, who 
seemed more accustomed to travaUtng than 
any of the party, p rovided hhneelf with a 
reading lamp, whioh ha earofally aised to 
the sloth luting of the carriage. Wo wove 
told off by tho Impresario, and o en dao to d to 
the carriage* that had been i s e a rv e d for m 
The Impresario's se cretor y soma to count us 
whan wa wars all seated. Ha want to tho 
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Gennaro challenged Gubetta, who was 
seated opposite to him, to a game at obese* 
The^. adjusted the board, and plaoed tee 
men. All went on swimmingly at first by 
the light of Geimaro's patent lamp, bnt sud- 
denly the light became unsteady : it had a 
spasm ; the spasm was followed by oliok, and 
the candle in the patent lamp was shot like 
a rocket np to the ceiling of tee oaniage. 
It fell into Luereaia** lap. “ Che com 4 *sta 
roba ! " exclaimed the Duchess. We tried in 
vain to restore the candle to its proper place ; 
it was at last put away, and condemned as 
useless. The game of chess was stopped, and 
having nothing better to do, meet of the 
travellers in our carriage went to sleep. 

At length we reached Bangor. The noise * 
of the wind, as the train dashed along the . 
Welsh coast, awakened us. The anxiety of , 
the attenuated Frenchman increased momen- | 
tariJy. It was painfully apparent in his ' 
pallid face. Heads were thrust out of tee 
windows to see what sort of a night it was. 

4 ‘ tike vt*iio ! " said Alfonso, and it was * 
indeed a wind — a most stormy night. Lu- { 
crona declared she would remain at Holyhead. i 
Gennaro expressed his astonishment at her ' 
proposing to do so. Alfonso adjusted his belt > 
Tbo pritnu donna leggiera, poor little Amina, 
implored some one to look after a good berth 
for her, if they must really cross. The thin 
Frenchman grew whiter; he buttoned his 
ooat, and looked worse and worse the nearer 
we got to Holyhead. 

The night was pitch dark. The steamer 
rolled heavily at her moorings. We reached | 


him, ami so did Gubetta, Amina, and many 
others. The Duke had confidence in hag belt, * 
and was already on board. The Frenchman 
was not to be seen. He had returned to tee 
train and went clandestinely to the hofpl in 
Holyhead. The ladies were conducted to their 
saloon, and directions given to the stewardeau 
to pay them especial attention-— direction^ 
which, however, were quite unnecessary ; tee 
sea-nurse recognised her patients, and ex* 
pre ss ed her delight at having them in charge. 

The vessel is under weigh, and already 
pitching and tossing about in the boiling sea 
outside the harbour of Holyhead. Gennaro 
paces tbo deck, cigar in mouth, trying boldly 
to conquer a certain unpleasant sensation that 
is fast gaining upon him. The servants and 
costumiers endeavour to warm themselves 
against the iron platings of the engine-room ; 
suddenly a huge wave dashes over the vessel 
and drenches them to the skin. Luoresia is 
extended upon a sofa in tee ladies' cabin. 

11 On wart), Gennaro , mi senfo male f 99 She 
calls, but in vain; there is no antidote at 
hand. Gennaro by this time has dropped hit 
cigar, and is hanging in a pitiable state over 
the side of the boat. Luoresia suffers, but 
not alone. Oraini on the conch opposite 
groans most dolefully; she inquires in a dis- 
tressing manner why tee ever wae i nd u ced to 
venture on the ocean. 

In half-an-hour the worst anticipations are 
realised. Antidotes, zinc belts, earn de Cologne 
are of no avail. The warUms are hushed and 
prostrate : the only notes at all audible are in- 
dicative of distress and suffering. What noise 


the end of Holyhead Pier, when myeterioos- 
loolring beings in waterproof oovenngs from 
bead to foci opined the dome and requested us 
to alight. The scene was not cheerful. The 
screaming of tee engine, the blustering wind 
that rudely blew about Luereana's travelling 
cloak as tee got out of the train, the sailors 
hoarsely shouting at sate other in the pitchy 
darkness, -""nil com b ined to form an ensembie 
the reverse of enoouraging* 

" Shall we have a good passage, Captain?*' 
asked the Impresario of a figure in a pilot 


u Better than to-morrow/' was the curt 

Duchess hsaStated, and many of the 
party gatfeomd round her to see what tee would 
resolve to do. It was a matter of importance 
to tfee Impresario teat t bv Journey s h oul d be 
oontfaraod, lor Ihmw only * day to ip*n 
Wb*o tbo ymtemaamin Dublin oo— wood 
Howo, W ww f, o rM « nt>y «n willing to too** 
w* roe pawy ■Higdon dooto. Aisar so me 
nmmrmdm Q0mi» Mk tbo gremp and lod 
to tblO*— . Low* loUewod 


is that like the falling of a house that wakes 
the stowardees out of a dose, and alarms the 
passengers f Luoresia feebly raises her head, 
and sees Omni lying on the floor. She has - 
tumbled off the oouoh, and Mien with a orate j 
white threatened the safety of the ship and ! 
all on board. There tee must lie until able 
to pick herself up, tor all efforts of the : 
stewardess to move her are futile. 

It is a rough night, and the wind hoe 
inereeeed in violence. Some of the party 
think that tee timid Frenchman was right to 
stop behind, and envy him his snug quinta* 
in Holyhead. All are quite exhausted ; their 
w>www>» and smeninn brooms worker end 
wookor. "An wo moody thorn, ibwd t" 
•oho tbo Im pwi o ri o. "Aquortaraf ombmm 
man. Sir,” iwplioo ibo on. Tbo Ifiowifa, 
«ko io lying in Uo booth, mokfa tot ibo 
moo am woo gtm to ibo own gwd i o n 
on ban moo, ondthotqoortmcf «nhowot 
nninthtw nm in do tniH b ubo. 

At length the w e lc ome iuteHijjpntune amp 
Hw» iboy won enuring 


What * relief! One after another they 
struggled up the narrow gangway on the 
deck, and feasted their eyes with the flight of 


Qffmxo, who had been rolled up in a tar- 
paulin by a charitable ate, wae unpacked 
§nd helped upon hie legs. The Oneheea ap- 
peared in a most lamentable plight, and vowed 
in a husky voice that nothing should over | 
tempi her to cross the Channel again. Omni 
rolled over, and got up. Amina treated the 
m a tter more philosophically, and was thankful 
it had been no worse. j 

The vessel was alongside, uid we disem- 
barked. It was early in the morning ; never- 
theless a few ardent admirers of the Italian 
songsters had assembled to see them arrive. 
Being almost incapable of any voluntary ex- 
ertion, they were put into the railway carriages 
and conveyed to Dublin, where they were 
finally housed at Momteon’s Hotel. 

We had all had rough travelling enough to 
necessitate a few hours* rest 

Lneraria's first anxiety was to telegraph to 
Lo ndon to inquire about her family, although 
she had only left them the evening before. 
The message was sent, and an 
answer was requested and paid for. 

It was agreed to dino at six o'clock, and at 
that hour the whole party assembled. It was 
a critical rt union for all concerned, lor then it 
would be seen bow far we wero likely to be 
agreeable companions for each other or not— 
q u es tio ns of no slight importance, considering 
that the pleasure or discomfort of the 
six weeks depended thereon. 

The Impresario took his place at the heed 
of the table, with Lucreada and Amina at each 
ride of him — the conductor, who on this oo- 
earian was Benedict, being at the other and, a 
low way off; the intervening space was filled 
up by the b a s ses, baritones, tenors, and other 
meanham of the company in their respective 
plaass. My enterprising friend must be oare- 
Ibl how be divides his attention b et we en the 
tow ladies on his right and left. He most 
not let Che prims donna aaaoluta suppose she 
Is n sg l soted. , or tbs prima donna leggtata 
tm og ins tor a moment that there is any par* 
tastily shown to her opposite neighbour. Hot 
that they are jealous, hut terribly tenacious 
of their rights, and particularly so on such an 
esosrion so the peas an t Let the Impresario 
have a core, if he would not go prima dom&* 
mUf mad batom the end of the tour. 

The mother of Amins, sitting next her, is s 
Stout lady, with puffy, dough-coloarsd cheeks, 
and a reddish nose. She talks but tittle, ex- 
«pt to the waiters, ip very broken Kngtiah, 
mmmm a savoury dish, which is out of 
seueh, attract* her notice; then wo# to the 
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attendants if they do not obey her al most un- 
intelligible oommsudS i 

The dinner was a reooces, Conversation 
became general. Luorarie was in high spirits 
(the sea voyage being over, and a reply to the 
message having been received, accounted tor 
it), and told some capital anecdotes, of which 
she has a store. 

She got up and showed how she used to 
torment a Don Alfonso of former times ; how 
sho wickedly delighted to teaao Tamburini in 
the celebrated 11 Qutd m ft tfuyg*.” Then 
she gave au imitation of Bonoonis by-play in 
the samo part, and of his grimaces, by which 
he would try to make her and Gcnnaro laugh 
at the most serious moment. 

“ That reminds me,” said the Impresario, 
“of Matibrmn, who when she was on her 
knees to Elrino, in the second act of tho 
44 Sonnambula,” where Amina vowe she is in- 
nocent, used to tickle Templeton, th^ tenor, 
under the arms to such a degreo as to prevent 
his singing, and almost make him scream.*' 

“ That happened on one occasion,” said 
Benedict ; “ it was whoa Malibran hod in 
some way offended Templeton at rehearsal, 
and he was sulky with her.*' 

“ A strange way of making up a quarrel, '* 
some one remarked. 

44 Bunn used to tell the story,” said the 
Impresario. 

The prime baritono, our Many Andrew, 
having forgotten the utter failure of the rino 
belt, performed sundry ooqjuring tricks, to our 
infinite amusement, probably mors derivable 
from the gestures and noise he made, than 
from any expertness exhibited in the ext of 
legerdemain. 

The cloth woe removed, and after coffee, 
the ladies retired, embracing each other most 
affect i on a tel y. Mario invited seme of the 
party to his private sitting-room, and to a 
game at ohms. This was watohed most at- 
tentively in silence end fumes of smoke, until 
a ques tio n abl e move would excite e dis- 
cussion so energetic that it might have been 
supposed that the frt * of nation s d e p e nd e d on 
the issue* 

The party soon broke up, the tow hours* 
repose in the morning having hardly compen- 
sated anyone for the knocking about of the 
night before. Bmma aw everybody 
went off to bed, thankful they were not with 
the Frenchman, who had all the enjoyment of 
the ftruscrsfc to come, having left his mpap> 
mms to so jgnisminlcuriy at Holyhead* 

Thu* the fact day of the opens tour might 
be iwfd to have off f mmA 
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from the host downwards, gave him a hearty 
welcome. He Iras aa old friend — had passed 
many pleasant daps with his touring parties 
in the house, and wee received accordingly* 

Mike, the M boots,” a strange character in 
his way, established himself as the Impre- 
sario’s body-servant, and would allow no one 
to interfere with the privileges of that position. 

Mike, who. as he advanced in years, was 
! occasionally too weak to withstand the potent 
1 1 influence of whiskey, was more familiar with 
;! the Impresario than is usual between valets 
and their masters ; and his anxiety for the 
manager’s welfare always increased when he 
had taken an extra tumbler of punch. 

The morning after such indulgence, Miko 
would enter the Impresario’s bedroom a a early 
as six o’clock, and going up to the bedside, 
’l rouse the slumbering manager by pulling 
off the clothes and asking “ What the divil he 
was lying there for ; Bure it was bad for the 
i health ! ” 

On the morning after our arrival, Mike was 
sent to the Impresario to inform him that the 
{ basso profonclo was unwell. 

The manager dressed quickly, and on going 
to Crovoso's apartment, found the old Druid 
panting and sighing with fear at having lost 
his voice. 

j The doctor was sent for, and soon arrived. 

) Behold him as he outers the sick room t 

His toll, well-built frame, slightly inclined to 
the obese, together with the genial smile upon 
( his foes, inspire the patient with confidence, as 
one competent and accustomed to grapple suc- 
cessfully with every symptom of disease. 

I like Column’* Dr. Bolus, who— 

| Though In tnule, 

Which oftentimes sill genius fetter, 
j Bead works of fancy, It h» said, 

And eulti rated the Belles Lettfot— 

; our doctor is on accomplished as well as a 
j s cien t ifi c mau. Hia prescriptions are not 
I perhaps written in verse, but he makes his 
physic as palatable as it is efficacious ; and he 
can, when he has restored his patients to oon- 
valssoenoe, discourse aa eloquently upon the 
ingredients of different gastronomioal dainties, 
as he can learnedly upon any branch of the 
profession of which he is so distinguished a 
member* He k master of many languages, 
and addressed Oroveso in Italian— 

“ Jfmirsfe la Kaputt,” 

The beseo, who seemed ptuaded to know 
Why he should show his tongue because he had 
kwl his veto* did as he was told. 

"Jfafr gptr arid the doctor, printing to 
' the throat. 

mrife melt/” replied the beseo, to 
me horror of the Im pr esa ri o, who was stand- 


ing at toe foot of the bed, anxiously writing 
to know the doctor’s opinion. Upon tether 
examination, the doctor said that Oto vase 
would be all right by toe evening if he kept 
quiet, and adopted the remedies prescribed, 
which prediction took a load off toe Impre- 
sario’s mind, m 

The doctor having retired, promising to see 
the patient again during the day, toe Impre- 
sario joined the breakfast party in the general 
sitting-room. 

Benedict, who had been up betimes, was at 
toe pianoforte busy, as he always is, at some 
musical work: 

He had the score of Norma ” before him, 
and was showing Adelgisa the time end 
tadmze of the duets with the Diva. 

Presently Madame Griei made her appear- 
ance, looking handsomer in a simple white 
morning dress than any paint or finery could 
possibly have made her. 

Her glossy block tresses hanging in luxur- 
iant folds on her faultlessly-shaped neck end 
shoulders — her brilliant complexion and noble 
features, presented a picture which it was a 
privilege to look at — a study for a painter — 
a model of simplicity, grace, dignify, and 
beauty. 

There was no “ make up,” no desire ap- 
parent to produce effect ; but toe Diva’s simple 
morning mien and manner were more fascin- 
ating than even her acting on toe stage. 

Breakfast over, all those who were to sing 
in the evening went to the theatre, whither 
Benedict hod already gone to rehearse. 

We found him in the orchestra, beating time 
furiously. 

The hand and chorus made a deafening 
noise in the empty house. These was a con- 
fusion of tongues upon the stage-— toe foreign 
r^rwamr, and the English prompter were 
teaching the chorus their stage business, each 
after bis own fashion. One, two, three— creshf 
and an awfully noisy chord is sounded by the 
band. 

" B fist 1 ” screamed Benedict 

“ Theta is no E flat,” said Mr. Levey, the 
popular leader. 

M Then, there ought to be, ”itqdied toe Con- 
ductor. 

Whereupon the violin part is handed to 
him, and he sees there’s a mistake to the 
ecote. The correction made, t he piece began 
again. 

“ W* will go U«k to the aighth bar, from 
<4* <*po,'“ .boated Btewdfet; "hot, you 
fe w««i the place P ” 

“All *ST" mid lb. Unr &*&•<*- 

ohmtio. 

One, two, three,— « tmM 

Xbi* tin, it wa, all right; the Oo ndoa t ar 
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■uted and continued beating t no* with hie 
Mb* until man other difficulty occurred, 
when * repeat from cone particular sign wfts 


Itw extraordinary how oonectly ft Dub- 
lin oeehestra reads the aoore of an opera at 
eight — the first reading is sometimes even 
better than the seoan d — t he musicians are on 
their mettle, and being all mote or lees musi- 
cally gifted, can, when they please, distin- 
guish themselves. Our celebrated composer, 
Balfe, went into training in the orchestra of 
fiie Dublin Theatre Royal, and one who will 
perhaps, acme day, be not less eminent — W. 
C. Leve y wa s a member for some years of 
the band of which his father is the principal 
and leader. 

During the rehearsal, the tourists had as- 
sembled on the stage, and were waiting about 
to know if they were required. The Conductor 
at last gave them leave to go, saying, he would 
do without them. The opera rehearsing was 
*' Norma,’* which all the singers knew perfectly, 
as did the Conductor, who, however, had to 
remain in bis place for some hours before be 
was satisfied that the band and chorus were 
quite prepared for the evening performance. 

Dinner had been ordered at the hotel at 
fines o’clock ; and we were all at table when 
Benedict came in, looking pale and tired with 
bis morning’s work* But he soon recovered 
himself, and was as lively ss be always is when 
not bearing wrong notes and unintended or- 
chestral effects. A short interval of rest, and 
it was necessary to go again to the theatre. 

“MUSKETRY DRILL/* j 

By ajr I.M. 1 

Whbj Lord Bcho and Sir Charles Russell 
let loose the parliamentary dogs of war against 
the old or Hythe system of musketry, sad the 
Secretary of State for War promised a foil in* 
quiry, the army took up the scent and followed 
frill cry, filling the “ Dailies ” and “Weeklies ” 
with letters se tt i ng forth grievances suffered I 
both by officers and man. Neither General Hay 
smt hi* staff were spared, and to their short- 
sightedness and love of power every ssrrminf 
hardship, and every flagrant fruit in the sys- 
tem was charged. The immortal Pslstaff has 
hit it as Ids opinion, that “ to taka mine seas 
at mine inn,** is the m e m mm hmm m of bliss ; j 
but we of the nineteenth century do not case • 
togosofrresaainnto seek ease, but like j 
t» have it at heme, in our order ly room, in 
muroAos, in ourvmtry. We like to do things t 
sadly at all times; and that fine hankering 
aftar personal ceerfs pi enae had 0 vast dsal to 
do W&fimfirsdes launched forth against ths 
Mtem uf lusketey drill, who that know 
the nafose of man can doubt f It mast be 


acknowledged that there wee some ground for 
grumbling. For instance, it wds not pleasant 
for the field officer to his charg or s 
neglected beoatxee the grooms had bean all 
day at rifle drill ; nor better in proportion for 
the company officer, who, returning to his 
barrack-room — at best none of the largest, 
often little better than a closet — found his 
bath unemptied* hie bed unmade, bis fire a 
heap of ashes, the everlasting excuse being 
44 rifle drill” Paymasters, quartermasters, 
adjutants, and mess presidents, all had a 
fling at a system which, while compelling 
their subordinates to attend “rifle drill/' 
finds no substitute for ordinary work, and 
thus breaks in upon the orderly routine and 
punctuality which, in the army at least, are 
essential to comfort as well aa discipline. 

44 Will there be any alteration ui the * New 
Book ? ’ ” was the anxious thought /broad ; 
and now that the “ Now Book ” * has come to 
us fresh from head-quarter*, we see that the 
same troubles must be incurred ; aud as the 
exigences of the service require every man to 
be a proficient in the use of tbst weapon upon 
which the fate of battle depends, so it behoves 
every man who hss the welfare of the service 
at heart to sdapt himself to the necessities of 
the age. 

What is called the “ Now Book ” of Regu- 
lations for conducting the Instruction of 
Musketry, is neither more nor leas than a new 
edition of that which embodied the old Hythe 
system, duly revised at the Horse- Guards. 
The pages are fewer, the subject slightly con- 
densed, but virtually the matter remains the 
same, the general principle unaltered; such 
changes as have been introduced referring 
chiefly to the substitution of breech for mussle- 
loaders. 

In this, as in the former edition, “ Musketry 
Instruction Drill” is comprised under two 
h eed s , “ Preliminary Drill,” and 44 Practice,” 
these were subdivided thus 

Preliminary Drill consieted of the follow- 
ing, — 1. Gleaning of arms. 2. Theoretical 
principles, ft. Aiming drill. 4. Position 
drill. I, Snapping caps. & Blank firing. 
7. Judging distance 4nlL ft. Manufrcture 
of cartridges, 

Undavth. head of “Pmotao.” «un%— : I. 
Firing ringijr. ft. Firing traUayn. 3. Firing 
npidly by fllaa iritfcmt naingtha baak-rigbi. 
4. Firing in thtrmwhiBg (Mr. A. Judging 


With tbaocoariianof nnmbar 4 , (Burning 
ghhk tom Ui tw—rfly 1 mtm bm 
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awayv rith, no bhatigo ha* been made in the 
new edition. 

Before speaking of aueh change* aa it has 
been* deamfrd advisable to make, I ought to 
state the reasons given for such changes, and 
shall therefore quote the oiroular issued from 
the Home-Guards, by order of H.R.H. the 
Ooeamander-in-Obiefi 

The course of Musketry Instruction which was 
introduced in the year 1864 having become 
thoroughly incorporated in the established system 
of drill for the British army, and the troops having 
by careful training and practice acquired an amount 
of *kill in the use of the rifle, which was formerly 


the case only to a limited extent, it has appeared to 
the Field Marshal Commanding in Chief that the 
time has armed when the details of the instruction 


might be modified and reduced, without impairing 
the efficiency of rtgunetiU, and without disturbing 
the principles on which the system, which has been 
attended with such good results, was based. 

Hero wo have His Royal Highness's com- 
mendation warmly expressed; and the ap- 
proval of the Board of Officers called together 
for the express purpose of discovering de- 
ficiencies in the Hythe system is shown 
by the fact that after careful investigation 
(with a few minor alterations of little or no 
importance) they left the Instructions in itat u 
qno. 

The changes which do appear in the so- 
called “ New Book " a re, first, — 

M Cleaning of arms drill." This bug- 
bear of the army has been left out in the 
training of the drilled soldier, and is only 
retained for the benefit of the recruit; the 
eight lesson* axe out down to four, which 
are to be taught on day* alternating with 
the lecture*. 

The Theoretical Principle*, or lecture*, axe 
curtailed to an equal extent, and are likewise 
only applicable to the recruit. 

“ Aiming and judging distance drill,** and 
The M Manulbotnrs of cartridges," remain in 
drill parlance 44 a* they was,’* with the excep- 
tion, that the latter w not, of course, to be 
taught to troops armed with breech-loading 
rifle* ; and aa H is to be hoped that at no vary 
distant data all troop* will be *o aimed, this 
drill may be oMuddarad onitalaat leg*. 

44 Position drill/’ shows some few altera- 
tions; for though the practice remain* the 
aatte, there are some alight changes which are 
oouridared neee— ary to the use of the new 


In M Blink firing drill/’ it hae been thought 
advisable to doable the quantity formerly ex- 
paudad by racruita, the extra mad* bring 
meant to iafei ti* place of "mapping caps 
drill," ant at the aame time perfect the young 
nridter in the eomiwhat dafieult motion of 


With this last object in view, if would be 
well for all drilled soldiers, ae well as remits, 
to go through some extra training tikis ymtm 
blank cartridge firing; not, let it be distitotfty 
understood, in the way ammunition is gafe 
rally thrown away, ou general parades, and 
field-days,— but under the eye of oarafod in- 
structors, who would see *h«4 their an 
worked the breech-blocks of their Sniders 
properly. 

Coming next to the “ Practice," we find 
that the Hythe system has been very closely 
adhered to ; the aiae of targets, centres and 
bulla-eyas, their respective value, together 
with tbe distances fired at and numbar of 
rounds, for the drilled soldier, re maining un- 
altered; while some oomosasiems, to render the 
practice more popular with officers, have been 
made. They will now no longer have to keep 
the registers of praotice, which is a boon in- 
deed, as no duty oould well have been more 
distaetefol than having, in spite of wind or 
weather, to fill up reports requiring case and 
accuracy. 

The men, too, have gained some privileges 
Except in platoon firing, knapsacks axe no 
longer to be worn ; while first class ahote are 
to be permitted to lie down to five, if so 
minded. 

The doing away of knapsacks, altogether, 
at least as part of a soldier's load, is heartily 
to be desired ; and this will be bailed aa a 
first step towards the much-hoped-for time 
whan the British soldier will be allowed to 
march and parade without being trowed, after 
the fa s hion of a fowl prepared for the qrifct 

The Target practice for recruits, under the 
old system, ordered that each man should flee 
30 rounds as preliminary practice, beginning 
at 100 yards, the first shot at each range bafa% 
fixed from a rest Under the new system, te- 
cruita will oammsnoe firing at 60 yd 
the target, instead of 150, atwhkhtfao drilled 
eoldioT begins. The object of both these 
systems is tbs seme; namely, to ensure the 
recruit commencing saeeeerfnfly, and thereby 
enco u r a g in g him to go on well. 

Firing by Use no longer a p pears as a 
{mottos to soldiers; a mm deadly ms th sd , 
termed independent firing, baying taken its 
pleas. This new practise is, however . mfy 
another method of volley firing by olt s mst e 
ranks, one rank loading while the other is 
firing, thereby keeping np a mgabr atoms of 
bells, which will anew to bring w ary a ltoi hw 
in the field. 

Thooome of {motto oommamm thofiwt 
of April,* and fa to ooetigae without lateeinii 
tion until oemgdetad; 

- —— SI-SI. » m s r n m nn sr u iremrs to '^it^toP' W tl H lh U li t 1 
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rf Jisti J«Jy, ui Aagawt, wlwo it nay be oompani— hay ttl ^ ’fi^pOSSef 

by Older of toe District General; merit fixed at eighty points per mgs* 

•ad in depot battationa, where Wednesday k Now, although it k prover b i a l that a tad 
ahmysto be r ese rv ed for fallparade—it being workman never gota a good tool, it k equally 
essential that the men ahould occasionally true that a good workman requires good took; 
work together at battalion drilL and however proftoknt or energetic the ton* 

One oompany only k struck off duty at pony’s officer is, he may fell under the ban by 
first, the m oond oompany always commencing reason of a oarriess, bad, or idle lot of men. 
its allot t ed twelve days’ work tour days before Moreover, wind and weather don’t give in to 
the completion of the previous company, so as the order-book : and they militate strongly 
to be able to finish the p res cr ibed four days’ against good shooting, 
drill in time to enooeed the preceding oompany 

at practise. The officer commanding a depot Leaving thk portion of the “ Drill-Book,” 
batt a l i on may, however, permit two oorapenka we oome to the returns, which will be found to 
to pract is e together under the same nxiee ae be much simplified. 

laid down for single oompanies in regiments. The registers of “ Target-practice,” arc 
Following flm plan of the former work, we made to do two days’ work in place of one. 
have a tabular statement, enumerating the In the •• Company's Musketry drill, and 
different drills to be gone through, with the practice returns,” it k no longer considered 
tfane to be employed in each. necessary for Company Instructors to show 

Here we find toe old five hours’ drill las- each day what drills have been per form ed ; the 
ssned to three; and the soldier k now to be word “concluded” before each man's aaute, 
employed, one hour at position drill, one hour being deemed sufficient. “ The monthly pro- 
ut a iming drill, and one hour at judging die- gross return ” has bean greatly shortened, or 
taxes drill. Easy enough work, when it k rather done away with. A small diary taking 
token into consideration, that all parades, its place, in which each day’s work will be put 
guard duties, do., are set aside, and that he down, with a summary at the foot of toe page 
eqjeys the greatest of regimental luxuries, a to show the manner in which it hae been 
good vast every night in bed. done. 

One great change k to be found in this Coming to the pages devoted to the subject 
table, indeed of regular fixed dkfemeee for of prises, we find that toe many changes, 
naming and judging distance being shown — generally looked for, have all sunk into one, 
wade r the h ead s of “aiming and judging namely, “ marksmen to attain pay as such, are 
distance drills,” — ae was the rule in former no longer required to pass an examination in 
sys te m s, the di s tonce e are now left to the option the theory of musketry sad cleaning of aims 
of toe officer commanding the parade. How f drill.” 

thk will ant feme only can prove ; but that it The ton thousand pounds, sanctioned by 
will con d uce neith e r to the efficiency of the t Government ss a reward for geod-ehoofeng, k 
se rvic e , nor to the oomfort of the Musketry divided ae follows. Ten per cent, of all toe 
Instructor, k much to be footed. men in a regiment, who have gone through 

Again, in the new rule applicable to target the yearly course of practice, can, if qualified, 
and judging di s tance drill, at least ten rounds receive one penny per diem flora year; while 
are to be find daily ; but as many as twenty to each company of not km than forty an* 
ro un ds may be fired, ” at th* fomfem </ Ik evoked men, an extra prise of one penny k 
qfknr Is co si fn aac f .” Thk officer can thus given to the heel shot ; and to regiments of 
make ths drill a long or short business, just at least four oompanies. where all baW gone 
as it easts bk pleasure or temper; and eo through the annual coarse, a pries of tu o ps nm 
become a constant source of annoyance to toe per dkmk given to the best shot in the corps. 
a ppoi nted Musketry Instructors ; who will With each of these prises, a distinguishing 
new knowwhwi to detail succeeding sections badge k p r es ent ed ; end l o ok ed upon with a 
for ta r g s tapca cfecs ; nor will they be able to certain degree of re s pect by all hands 
count upon finding ton targets free for toe Ife obtain toe fieri of tome prises, a man 
wee of tbsir recruits, sanet make at least twenty prints with toe 

These k» it seems toms, ana vary great Enfield or thirty with toe W&twwfci rific m 
mfedahs ta ths new edition, atoms, in place of firiag in the fits! rises, end must be in toe 
devising soma method to induce officers to In- first rises in judging d istance at ths final 
taresttoaamrivaa in the psefioMncy of their rimrifieafesn For the emend, or empanke’ 
mn, they bm adopted toe pkn of frightsn- prise, the highest soars of toe fieri and ascend 
t a g time into s ttarrtirm , by entering In s pect i ng rime b its m mpe fi te m’ oompany kroquhed, 
GmmuiOfltoero to enmahm, in toe theory and in abdftfien to lag qualification flba anffimny 
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corps lev the hud prim of the 

*^Attho^ liberal, the inwards axe scarcely 
fairly divided, as the different competitors may 
not have squally good luck in ammunition, 
arms, w sa ther , or range. Thus the odds are 
in favour of the man who, though an inferior 
shot, id fortunate in these most necessary 
items. The plainest apparent remedy for this 
would be to assimilate the rales published for 
the oaTilry with those for the infantry; at least 
os nearly as the difference of arm and servioe 
will permit. The rale for the cavalry is 
this: Rewards of twenty-five shillings per 
man are granted in the proportion of one to 
every ten competitors; these are not divided 
among the men according to their shooting in 
their troop, but those men only who make a 
certain number of points in a certain period 
are allowed to compete for them by firing ten 
rounds on the same day at the same range, 
the prises going to the highest number of 
points. 

In 1676 the exigences of the servioe re- 
quiring some change, “ Grenadier and light 
companies ’* were attached to each regiment, 
and although many years had passed sines 
the 44 hand-grenades ” which wore carried by 
these companies had been given up, it was 
not until Lord Panmuxe* was at the head of 
the War Office, that those dis t in c tions were 
done away with. In the present exigences 
of the service, a somewhat similar plan might 
prove of great benefit, if earned out in foie 
way. Let the fiaak companies of regiments 
again be formed of picked men— men, how- 
ever, noi selected simply for height, strength, 
and appearance, but gathered from the beet 
marksmen in rifle practice, and let them be 
placed under the command of officers folly 
qualified. The foil value of all awards might 
be divided between the men of these com- 
panies in order of merit, aooo tding to the 
s co r es obtained when fixing ten rounds or 
move at unknown d i s t a nc es and at a angle 
target This, while really good practice, 
would be a feir and just manner of expending 
the prim-money. Every soldier would eon- 
rider it an honour to belong to such a earn- 
may, and the mprit d§ carp* would act beue- 
ubdly open the whole regiment 

A eommandsng officer of tan companies 
would by this means have at his di sp osal a 
— *n evfps oPiirmfr. oom risting of sight oom- 
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their own, for rifle-pit and outpost 
Companies of marksmen such as mig^ fee 
gained by the system I have proposed, wo uld 
be found eminently useful in the field by 
commencing their fire at a kng range, and 
thus enabling their less skilled comrades to 
reserve their fire until within ordinary range. 
Such a system would economise ammunitien, 
and keep up the spirits of the men, to whom 
nothing can be more galling or fonaatfawfaii 
than to find their ranks thinned by a distant 
enemy, while, from the inferiority of their arms 
or practice, they are, as a body, to 

return the compliment. 

THE WALKING POSTERS. 

Edited by Nmo Nomad. 

NO. V. 4 4 NEXT OF KXJT.” 

There are bad and good, Sir, as I fold yon 
in oar last chat, even among Walking Fosters, 
and if Patentee P is a downright* bod one, M» 
— whom P passes his day in swearing at for 
getting in hu way — is as good as gold. Ism 
not a good man myself, and I never wan d is 
for goodness, but I know a good man wheat 
I meet him, and like him, as a variety of the 
human species. Number two is not a position, 
I can tell you, much sought after in our gang; 
a more ill-conditioned, cross-grained bruts to 
have perpetually treading on your heels than 
P, it is difficult to conceive; and as for A, 
though he is a good oaptsin enough in piloting 
us aorosa the st reets in a windy day, he k 
a most nnsatisfectory man to follow. Through 
the long home of our tramp he keeps brooding, 
wrapt up in some walking dream of his own, 
which causes him every now and then to start 
forward for a few Steps at a galloping pass, 
or to stop short with a start that sends the 
boards clattering back from his broad bent 
shoulders. 

In the one case M, who is always the last to 
notice what is going on before bis eyes, gets 
hustled off the pavement by thoee behind; In 
the other, he gets hit frill upon the ohest by 
tha flapping boards. Yet nobody aver bawd 
him complain ; be ha* always a kind weed for 
everybody, and begs pardon of the very mm 
who tread upon Ids toes. I have asm him 
on a bleak March day, when the east iM 
wasdriving the dust down our throats and 
causing every tooth in our mouths to chatter 
with cold, take an old tagged oomfortsr 
off his own neck and give ft te P, who man 
os if he would cough Ins wicked 
heart out Ms carries white mjcttenaiwharc 
or ether in Ms b r e ast eas t po o h s y faas a cage of 
blackbirds at harts, fog whsMS he gafeUMi up 
tfo fon fo tfot tfo w* of hi Midi vMto 


bis liquor in ardor to bay cat's moat lor polo 
ihathe keeps in some odd career of hiagamt, 
and will atop oar procession in the vary middle 
of tbo street to qmk to a child bo oooo cry- 
ing an tho pavement. 

Yet 1C boo boon in pri o r , beSf a down 
times, convicted of obtaining money under 
false pretences; and in a village down in 
Devonshire bio lifo would baldly be safe if be 
wore to show himestf in public. And what io 
more, air, ho woo justly convicted ; and the 
village folk at MSemton-le-Moor have cause 
enough to hate his name. The truth is that 
M — that pottering shabby old man — believes 
himself to be the next-of-kin to tho last of the 
Itentous, end heir-at-law to the groat Mer- 

Whether this belief has been the misfortune 
or good fortune of his life, I should find it 
bard to say. All I know is, that for good 
or bad it has brought him down to where 
bo is, to being M in a walking alphabet 
As he chatters on about his papers and his 
lawsuits and all the jargon of law-terms he 
has picked up without understanding them, 
he never seems to me to regret the old days, 
a soars of years ago, when he was dark in a 
city shipping office, and received hie thirty 
shillings a week as regularly as the Saturday 
came round. He must have been just the 
eost of man who likes drawing out invoices 
end bills of ladings, who rather enjoys copying 
letters, and who takes a pleasure in docketing 
account sales. Of oourse he lived in Hackney, 
and walked in every morning, and dined at 
Betsey’s or Joe's off a chop and sausage at 
one, and rode home outside the 'bus at night, 
and played a little on the Ante, and attended 
the lectures of the Young Men's Christian 
Association, and went to bed at tan, and 
never bund out that has life was dull till one 
fine morning he heard that he was advertised ■ 
for, as nsodc^lds. j 

Oddly enough, 1 had known tbs story of 
the Metriton estates long before I ever bad 
set eyes on M. The Metriton* wets always a 
queer, bard-living and quarrelsome lot ; sod 
tbs Prises! Mention of the Old Wars was as 
bad as be was brave; and that is saying a 
good desk Jest about tbs tuns when, if be 
bed had any grace or deosney in him of any 
bind, be would have been thinking about 
dying decorously, be quarrelled with bis son, 
named the widow of a beer-chop keeper 
st Plymouth, sad died* leaving tbs whole of 
bis property to tbe wesson; who. if gossip was 
tree* bellied and frightened him when be 
mm old Md fatal* tuFfa — afaM *0 aalt 
«• ml hia m. 8m afar fa Ofaoal'a 
Oft Ma ffa» mU aaata, Inal fat 
neighbourhood unoouritotahsa, sold off tbs 


es t a te s , went abroad, and disappeared bum 
sight. Them was a vague rumour once, 
that the third husband bore a strong mam 
blanoe to the dece as e d publican, aim had 
been the first poeeese or of her buxom ohame ; 
but if it was true, nothing as for as I know 
ever came of it. Meanwhile the Ooionel’s son 
went to the bed, after the fashion of his raise. 

He and his fa ther quarrelled first of all about 
a girl the son wanted to many ; and because 
the old man married when he ought not to, 
the young one did not marry exactly when 
he ought So a number of children were 
bora, under the name of Masters; and 
whether they had or had not any claim ex- 
cept that of blood to the name of Monriton, 
neither 1 nor any one elec oan venture to i 
assert. The mother died broken-hearted ; 
the lather drank himself to death : and the 
family grew up God knows how, when or : 
where. They lost sight of each other early; | 
and the only one, who by somo odd kook or j 
crook kept hie head above water, was the I 
father of M, who lived and died porter to a 4 
West-end Club. ! 

Well, somehow — how, 1 do not pretend to 1 
explain — a broken-down lawyer in the West 
of England, who had been struck oft the rolls, ( 
and earned a livelihood by cadging about the 
police courts, took it into his head there wee ! 
money to be made out of the owners of the 
Merriton estates, if he could discover a lineal 
descendant of the " wicked old Colonel.” I 
don't suppose he over had any eerione idea of 
contesting their title ; but he thought, if he 
oould get any heir of the Merritane' to join 
with him in the swindle, he oould levy hush- 
money of some hand. With the luck that 
befalls some swindlers, he lacked up M, who 
at once, and without inquiry, believed him- 
self honestly to be tbs rxghtfal owner of the 
Merriton pr ope rt y. As fiur as M could ever 
put hie case distinctly, it earn# to this. If his 
greai-grend-fother married a woman who was 
already married, his will leaving the prop er ly 
to her, as his wife, was m&U and void; aad 
therefore, her sale of the estates to the aa~ 
osetore of the pr ese n t holders, was vitiated by 
the flaw in bar own title* If again, of which 
there it no proof whatever, hta grandfather 
was married at ail; and if all bie unities, 
about which nothing Is known, died without 
children, than, end then only, would M bo 
the reel nrowistoi of tbs estates Younriafoi 
talk to Urn fan an r to fa-fay, with—* 
—Mu , kin «—* faa*. aw U fa 

wllifa Utfafair^tf Ua^wfaS— far— 

— ly y— f M a nrit— "a ni fa — Sbm— «fa- 
jastan U* «— — r k, “fatal fata ham 
afctata* fafa fanta y— hta ata—far to far 
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m great igr s ndfattiw ’s property; 11 and oat 
of that oonfllusioa X defy you to more him 
otsIL 

That* the-foct of hit father’s being bom in 
wedlock or not is materiel to the queetim, he 
never hoe men, end I suppose never wiJl eee. 
All bis mental powers, each as they are, are 
exercised upon determining whether the 
amount of undue influence exercised by his 
great- grondsire’e second wile woe sufficient to 
vitiate the will, supposing her to have been 
really married to Colonel Merriton ; and on 
this collateral point — which never has been , 
proved or disproved — he will argue for hours, | 
if you choose to listen to him, with a oer- j 
tain amount of acuteness; but beyond this j 
issue, he has not been able to extend his 
vision. | 

If you know anything of law sharks, gentle 1 
reader, you may fancy what a God-sen d poor 
bid M must have been to a lawyer in diffi- 
culties, who wanted a dummy claimant. It 
was not hard to convince the simple, jog-trot 
city clerk that if right oould but be done, he 
would be the lord and master of Merrifam-ie- 
Moor ; and when once the idea hod worked its 
way into his mind, no power on earth, not 
even that of the author of the idea, oould take 
it from him. He gave up his situation, he 
sold his furniture, he spent every sixpence he 
had in the world in order, as he {nought, to pro- 
secute his claim. Whether anything ever was 
done in the matter I for one greatly doubt ; 
my own belief is, that out of every one of the 
few pounds he was able to raise, nineteen 
shillings and ninepenoe went into the pocket 
of Mr. Baraoh Barnes, of Thaviee Inn. 
However, this fluid soon came to an end ; and 
then Baruch hit mu a device which brought 
M to trouble. 

A great part of the Merriton property 
had been sold in small allotments to labour- 
ing folk, most of whom oould neither read 
nor write, and all of whom knew no mors 
of law than they did of Greek or Hebrew. 
Aoting on this knowledge, M» who under- 
stood ss little about these matters as any boor 
on the e st ate, became an ****^ 1 ^ ^ in as 

C y * aahttM of roguery u m tatand 
th. tails ef m fattkrapt Jwr •ttoiMy. 
In th. name of Itoriton h. got writ* of qjsot- 
Mnt Mtfad upon on. yeomen altar mother. 
Ikufata awMHWt hi tan ftuy took no noth* of 
th, tagnl muuaou, nlliOMd th. day when they 
erne dtad to eporni to PM. by without nttan* 
tfam i end then M, or rather Barnes, was Aur- 
itM wdwfth » Anti Mrtiflttta toahmrltat 
Wtt hMl few Mmd upon John Smith or 
an &*wa, aai tint judgUMul had ham 
attumd a gehf 4tataia Bam m « g w st 
deal toe dhflMtd not Is know that thee* doeu- 


ments were not worth the paper they Wens 
written on if any action woe taken m thorn; 
and M was far too kind-hearted to drem for 
one moment of turning anybody out Tniisnf. 
the great grief of his life to the present hour 
is the thought, that when he oomet into his 
own he must give pain to the present oocu- 
piem of his estates. So nothing was dons, 
or ever int end ed to be done, to establish M’s 
claim upon the small freeholds to which he 
had obtained an apparent title. But as soon 
as tiie papers were in his possession, Banos 
went up to town, changed his name, bought 
a dean shirt, new suit of black, and white 
necktie; and thus attired, called on the most 
respectable family solicitors whose names he 
oould find in the Law List, to borrow mousy 
of them on mortgage of the Merriton estatss. 
Clumsy as the fraud was, it took in dupes by 
the dozen. The titles ptodused seemed un- 
impeachable ; M, with his perfret confidence in 
his own ossa, gave an air of bond fide snaps- 
rity to the proposal which Barnes could not 
have contributed. Mem£on~]o-Moar was a long 
way off; and so shrewd lawyer alter l aw yer 
lent his client's money upon the supposed 
titles, without ever taking the trouble of send- 
ing anyone down to Devonshire to look after 
their validity. 

Of course everything went well at first, 
Baruch Barnes took the money and spent it 
on horse-racing. Backing horses on private 
tips was his passion ; and, Jew sharper ns ho 
was, he found English gentlemen on the turf 
a great deal too sharp far him. Meanwhile 
M lived on with his pigeons and white mias 
and day-dreams, feneyuig that ike money, 
raised he hardly knew how, was being used 
to establish his claim to Merriton. Than 
before long the mortgage interests fell into 
arrears, and the mortgagees got uneasy, and 
did what they ought to have done at first, 
inquired into the value of the doamnantn they 
had token os security; and found to their 
horror that there was nothing to show for 
their money beyond a eoupls of worthless 
signatures. 

Most of the unhappy victims to the “Mer- 
riton fronds," ns they were called at the tons, 
were lawyers of good standing, who hod Iasi 
other people’s money; and they, os Bsifiss 


out of their own pooketa, sad 
glad to say nothing Shout the 


a Ha- 


th* lean, so exosllent * cm that ha 
for himself; sad he, ftmtsoa sfi Urn 
took out a wanes! asaiaat «k* home 


having obtained 
Baruch saw that th* 


ft 


pasted for 1C vw umtod, triad, 

kfwwioMl m in imp ude nt iaSS^Mh 
proved for hit htd-kiM viila&y by the 
judge, and sentenced to penal aarritode with- 
m knowing to this day what wet the 
effimoe he wee supposed to have committed. 

Hit wite, I foncy, were nm very bright 
et the beet, end yriw e life and herd labour 
did not sharpen then any more than they 
improved hit tamper. He came out of prieon 
am oonvinoed than ever that the Merriton 
aatatee ware hie by right, and that the suf- 
forings he had undergone were part of an 
aKehosate eentpivaoy to deprive him of hie 
lawftd poeeaemont. Whenever he eould raiee a 
tnr shilling* together, he would go down to 
llerrifton and then and there effect a forcible 
entrance into acme one of the houeee on the 


estate, under an indistinct belief that thereby 
he wae vindicating hie right*. He became e 
perfect bugbear to the unhappy freeholder* of 
ICarnton-le-Moor. They ere a rough lot 
thorn western peasant*; and M hat been 
pelted with atones, beaten with stick*, tamed 
in blankets, end docked in hone pond* by hi* 
ungratafril tenantry. 

Nothing, how e ver, either diaoouxagee him, 
or harden* him. He will talk to you for honre 
if you will listen to him : about how, when 
hegetahie own, he will grant long l earns 
et lew rente to the very men who, time 
after tana, have driven him from their houeee 
like a dog; and hi* great anxiety, the one point 
on which he ha* twice asked me my private 
opinion, h how he can take p ceeee w on of 
the m a nor - h ou se without wounding the feel- 
ing* of it* owner. Hie foreran te scheme is 
to adopt the eldest eon, who is to take the 
name of Merriton ; hot then he is not sure 
that this will be just to the younger chil- 
dren. If he declared hie intention of selling 
up every man on the estate, and of turning 
eat the present owners to starve in the streets, 
P would believe them was something in if* 
glory, and treat V*— with the respect he 
dm to me. But how can you believe in 
the p reapecte of a disinherited heir, who telle 
you seriously when he gets hi* own, kb first 
with wdl ha to have all the 'Walking Posters 
ooine down and atop with him ? Even amidst 
oar gang there me ope or two who have got 
manuring of a heart left under their old 
tofered ganneuta, and they protect M, as 
heal they tea, foam befog put upon by f, 
and so* scum as he in U l know a mfo 
man, X k ana hr heart'? and sometimes I 
s fefok foot the gwrilt Used cf the tlniitiiiii 
* ilte run In the teas of Number fee, 

gtnfe ate kfad and true, 


BANKBTTFPOT AND BABftAXW- 
HUNTIN0. * 

Worn* may ha defined to be a bargain, 
hunting animal, and it leallyie extraordinary 
with what infatuation foe pureuee her fo- 
vourite sport. No matter how valueleea may 
be the game she follows, the chaos of it k 
ever most delightful in her eyee; and, where 
ahe get* the chance of having a day's sport, 
nothing upon esrth can restrain her from 
indulging in it She will almost ride her 
hobby off ft* lege in her excitement, end no 
matter how great a check, or cheque, aha may 
receive, She will moat likely " see the finish" 
of her available resources before ahe canter* 
home. If she foil on some occasion in bag- 
ging her frill money’s-worth, ahe confidently 
hopes for bettor luck next time * and however 
disappointed she may be by a blank day, ahe 
will sully forth again without the slightest 
four of foil ore the next morning otj* meet. 

Sham swindling sellinge-off of foleely so- 
called •' bankrupt stocks" are pretty sure to 
draw a fotnous field of bargain -hunters, who 
readily believe in any promise of good sport. 
And these sham sales are continually now 
taking place in London, and in all huge 
market towns; and they come off not «n- 
frequently in little country place*, where bank- 
rupts and defaulters are very rarely known. 
The dodge, as it is worked now, is usually 
this. Some fine morning the inteUigent 
inhabitants of FI at borough are startled by a 
shower of big handbills which are scattered 
through the town h ea d ed in large le t ters Urns ; 


IMPORTANT PUBLIC NOTICE Ml 
Orsnd Bouafido I/wfHiaata Important, P ro m pt, 
sad Kffidrot Hals of ths Bajucxovt Stock of Hr. 
ftusuat Basoks of Rsstsr. tcustfcer with the 
Bax aacfT Stock of Mean. Myth of Sharp fttrsst, 


BANKRUPTS AND DEFAULTERS. 

These Stocks, amounting to upwards of 10,0001. 
worth of Now and Valuable Property (aw Sts 
IMu* Ut) sro to to ankt et 

Ova Tonra Tama Rxal Talcs 
at tbs "Gmo Woman** Hotel, Flsi borough, on 
Monday ths lOisst and three succeeding days 

This eats all the bergata-htuttars of Flto- 
borongb on the scent; and so sagor la their 
craving for their fovousite pmm it, (feet they 
never stop to wonder hew it Is that such a 
kXb outlandish hole as Ffothafengh should 
be flilinff} for the tflling off of valuable 
bankrupt stock s from Beeler and Titmifon, 
express ly for foe tote of foe Banknminr 
Court For foe HU proceeds to state that- 

Hr, Fooalsr has bam htoaate with instructions 
from foe Bankruptcy OomynMoasta to sail by 
Privets Ssk the cMrs tod well ssltoted stock of 

dsB-. -t- IfoAibwaMto m Asssfiamaitodei m B it — 
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oesesJy folks, fob# ths auto skfant and 1 


BAHKEUPTOT AMD BiEttAXE-aUinaNa 


Hriri Antiques, Ac,, tha moat splendid and cu- 
ehanHogrofie^ 4c. 4c.. as well as the most costly 
and napvrb and iplendiriferocs 4c, 4c. 4c,, ever 
offend at n mh. All furies of well-warranted and 
intrinsic merit, and poaaeaabg in a dUtiugulabcd 
and prominent degree tfaoee peculiar and unmis- 
takable features, correctne** of taate, richna** of 
quality, superiority of design, and every other meri- 
torious recommendation which alone belongs to 
first-dam goods, and those too culled from the 
Oboieait Emporiums of this and Foreign Countries, 


British Em 


mate and anticipate the requirement! 
Use in every Station of Society in the 
; and 1st it be understood, that it 
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are now to M sold at such a RECK LI 
TION in PRICE ; in fact, not nearly equal to what 
it nanally paid for in ordinary fabrics, the Urgent 
Motive being to tell the whole in four days. 

Warming with his subject, Mr. Pooler* 
further states that — 

Strong and powerful in the course of rectitude 
which he means to pursue on the occasion of 
bringing these stocks to the notice of the Inhabitants 
of this and the surrounding neighbourhood, Mr. 
Fooiler refrains from passing needless encomiums 
upon the merits of the goods, it is only necessary to 
sty that Four Days is the extreme limit of time 
sasigued for this great Sale, which is fixed for This 
and Three Following Days. The sole will be con- 
ducted by Private Treaty. The orders are imps- f 
retire to flail irrespective of every pecuniary 
consideration The whole must be sold at any 
price Such Bargains were never before placed 
In human hand* for submiarion. The property 
itaelf most truly meaks ttsown eulogy. And the Rest, 
The Golden Secret, will be found To the appended 
Catalogue ! Illustrative of the Cheapness and ths 
Sacrifice 1 1 1 

Among other Mag s ta t e me n t s, the Onte- 
logaa aalriai nuA as ths following 

OW BrdlUat Bum Drum, U. UJA tho 
dM*«f It |Wi, worth 10*. «i. 

•000 Pa. hulks SUk Broewl. robn, «wt tSi., to 
bo acid hr lfa fid. 

SfiO Beat French Satina, unorushable and acid 
proof, fifia 10i, coat fit, fie. 

COO Blue Chinese Mandarin Silks, worth II 
guineas, to be sold for 40# fid. 

A lot of handsome Velvet Bdhsa coat the manufoe- 
inter 80s. each, to be add without reserve at ICt. 8 fed 

Upwards of 1000 splendid rSjusy Shawls, lfit. fid, 
worth in the oaaeon 3| guineas. 

N.R A lot of Ladiee’ Beat KM Gloves, Sable 
muffs, and Scarfs, alee Maiaolla counterpane* and 
reoherehfi toilet oovera, French oambric and silk 
haadkevuhtefe, donbk damask table-cloth*, and 
various fsney strides to be Sold without Reserve 
at nag JVris qfhrwl / / f 

"Omy!” “Good gracious me!” exclaim the 
bargnin-huntert. 41 What a ohanning Sale to 
go tot Of oauxaa, dent, vou’W be tkaxo. I 
should oo value your opinion to help ma in 
sobering. You taywlMritywant a nswSQk 
drum, and I think a * Chinas* Mandarin’ wiU 
bethovory tiring to suit me. Blue fa pm 


they’ll taka of? tha odd autponoo), and Fa 
sura Charles won’t mind that, although he is 
a little stingy, especially when I show him 
that it’s * worth sloven guineas !’ AndOt I 
do so want a shawl, and so does Buy Jane; 
nod Matilda, poor girl, in really not fit to 
be seen ; and I most get Charles to t»4t 
her to one of the bareges, it’s only one and 
eleven penoe, for of oourae they'll never ask 
yon to pay them the three farthings; and reaBy, 
now I think of it, my pink satin’* ecarcdjf 
decent, it got aqueeaed and crushed so tmribtp 
in padring up last sntumn, w ban Charles 
mould stupidly persist in making me oontme 
to cram my things *8 higgledy-piggledy Into 
only mr* boons, arid 1 told him they’d be 
ruined, and so Fxn suss he shouldn’t grumble 
it my wanting a new dress, and A theee 4 un- 
cruahable * French sarins must be just tike 
things for people whose husbands don’t like 
luggage, and won’t allow th***%x*eo to pack 
Up more than thirteen booms wrhtm they go 
out for a week. And only think, dear, if 
you’ve saved up any mousy out of taasfikeep- 
ing, what a ohanoe these is of §d&m Y m* 
most delightful bargains in the w* y^Jfeves 
and oounterpanes md table- doths mMtauflb, 
and pretty little light and eiry fanoy tbmgeof 
that eort! They are to be eold • write# Bo- 
serve,’ you see, at 4 any price* thntf#<mfe*titl 


I’m pretty weU rapplied ritfik fancy MAteht 
present, for Charley brought ms eeafr s a me 
lovely glove* from Br us sel s, end we>e fpoutfi 
of all riie other thing* t* last us some few 


and lav 


eighteen pence, tha bargain^ 
oaa*M (haiftiv hm mUJ 
£* Waf *9 htf 
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fuel when the fide Is nt, they fh 
mast be tmfHM I Urn ifM 


yearn. Stfltt. when one one g4 a rihing at 
almost any price one offer*, ft seem* * ptty not 
to buy, although one don’t know what te do 
with it ; so I mean to pat a sovereign or 
two extra in my poxte-monnaie, and I should 
certainly advise yon, dear, to mind and fie the 
same. Von aee, the paper says, the sale is 
' boni fide * and * legitimate,* and it is under 
the direction of the Royal Court of Bunk* 
ruptcy, and so yon know, of couth there tiaa’t 
be any cheating in it.” 

i And ao the bargain-hunters assemble at the 
meet, and return home laden heavily with tro- 
phieaof their prowess in beatingdown theories*, 
and in beating up fhstr game. But though / 
a bargain-bought badge may be ad usr ris t d 
en 44 brilliant,” there cornea the question* W(fi 
il wear ? and the query, Will it wash t And 
vriasntbe “pure silks” prove half ootban, end 
Triml robes “worth eighty a hfflln g a * fine 
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tarn euiptd it oMy, ranang Into an «t- 
pUnaiaon of Me actions exousin*, oandooing, 
rad lamenting His oonxee In ou math. 

Lettioe woe powerless wHfte He spoke of his 
lot* and of the bright Hopes ha mm Held out ; 
Hoi when Ho tried to exoaee Hie marriage, and 
tol d Her H o Had taken a risk wtlb to retriere 

tore spoke forth. 

Mr« Gewak me prepared ft* this. It onto 
showed Him Hit lotty*# Heart eras stall His, 
tkai However Her judgment might oondemn or 
ririoe plead, fk* power He Had mm Held was 
ae sbeog ae •?•* . Seeing this Ho eomld mfltod 
te listen rwtii&tiy . 

W I torment pen* Mfr 

HoamriHd to noMHfttlealL I tee lenpfatg 
tko pm tffooMtgf foyrin, I M not M 

ohhL JmmS -■— *■-■ MdA ■* — m iwm ■ 

jw* 00% anarapw* eiwwf isst^ j^r sama goon 

end* ^yiiitlp|p|ditoi r do not Artis me fleaixiiki, 

mfHanalaaea 


yiiiyffiyww! 
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LBTTTS TEMPTATION. «M 


Lewi*’. *nu, nd &• flqoin heard him 
exolaim^ 

- 44 Hallo, Lofty ! what a harry you are in. 
Why you' are shaking like a leaf, darling. 
Haa anything frightened you? Why didn't 
you wait, and Fd have been at the gate. I 
am rather late, for the Squire haa been up at 
the farm, and mother stopped me to tell me 
how he'd been saying hie wife wae ill, and 
had to go away." 

And then their voices died away in the dis- 
tance, and Mr. Gmwaia tamed homewards, 
coining up with the keeper where he had left 
him a quarter of an hoar before, and half- 
inclined to think be had been watching him. 
He gave the man a rating that he did not 
forget in a hurry, and which, curiously 
enough, raised Lettioe greatly in hie opinion, 
concluding that she, having given the Squire 
“ a setting down," had thus ruffled his ( 
temper. 

As they walked on, a figure came slouching 
along the path, close under the hedge. 

44 Who's that ? " said Mr. Gamuu, drawing 
back. 

14 Sam Bach, sir; ho lives up at the farm, 
and follows Miss Lettioe about like a shadow." 

44 Is he a lover of hors ? " 

The keeper laughed. 44 He's an idiot, sir." 

44 A madman ! and suffered to run about 
this way ? " 

44 Sure, he's safe enough, air. He's baiter 
than a watch-dog to Miss Lettioe. She's kind 
to him, and saved him many a thrashing 
from young Lewis." 

44 But Fve never seen thus boy about." 

44 Be wae beating for us last Friday, you 
remember, sir ; the oooks you shot right and 
kft, 8am flushed them." 

The Squire said no more; he remembered 
the lad and the chill of repulsion that had 
cros s ed him at the time, and made up his 
mind to speak to Mrs. Lloyd* about it 

Inst sad of going straight to the Castle 
nest day, Lettioe want to thansoka. She had 
no opportunity to think quietly at the form, 
where there tea me d a continual bustle, and 
where bar mint we* now foil of lamentation 


escort every night My keeper rather amused 
me by his aocount of the young geutlefoirf* 
doings. It seems be does not keep htalim- 
affoirs secret either, at let them lose in the 
telling." 

Letkoe's cheeks grew fiery red, and Qawain 
eaw he had gamed one step, end went on with 
a laugh. 44 Ah, well ! it don't much matfcjr* 
To you, Lefty, he's on hie good behavimuref 
course ; for their ways down here are not Idee 
our ways. Lewis will sow his wild oats and 
settle down into a respectable fanner some 
day, and populate the land legitimately. 
We’ll give him the Church Farm, it's the beat 
next to his mothers, which of oourse goes 
to Evan. Now, Letty, tell me you'll go with 
my wife." 

41 No, no ! you know I oannot How could 
I f Tou told me oenoe you loved me too dearly 
to wrong me, and so left me; and qow you 
would make me the vilest thing living:" 

44 You are wrong, Letty,— -before God, yon 
arc wrong ! I’ll never speak to you 1 noun 
near you — without your permission; you'll 
only be there with her, and when I am free 
again " 

Lettioe got up, her fooe white mid her eyas 
flashing. 

14 Bo not tempt me again, for pity's sake. 
You know I am weak— you know onoa Fd 
have given up everything for you ; but you 
left me then. I oould never trust you now," 

He stretched his hand out, and caught hold 
of her dress. 44 Sit down, child, you cannot 
get away, the tide has turned. You are my 
prisoner — at my mercy. Lefty, for the next 
six hours ! ” 

With a bewildered, helpless look, Lettioe sat 
down, covering her fooe with her hands. 

44 Am I so very terrible, Letty, that yew 
dare not stay with me for a fow hours ? My 
pet, I wouldn't hurt a hair of your head 
for worlds {—only listen to me." * 

And Lettioe listened to the old story, and 
tried to think that there was happiness in store 
for her. 

taura* IT* t 


about the young Squire'* sorrow, about hi* 
Moving so soon again, and tha chanos s of the 
wifo dying before tbe baby saw light. Dawn 
among the rooks and by th aaaa, dark, stormy, 
and noisy aa it was. Lefties knew aha caaid 
think; accordingly there she want, and there 
Ife. Gwwshi found hart 
"ltm mm tar any wmr, Letty," ha 
said, sitting down by bar aids, and 
bereeeapa. « By fowl what a right it wm 
I hops your cousin made himself sgTcmhVr 
U m daa h aa w Jatroe, ha’a wfowatas- f twaa 
iwwy i 'tar hjwasg lady, to taw m aa 


Next morning thorn wore pal* few* owl 
hurrying £wt upon tha beach, '•taw * atari 
won g a t hew d round tha body Of Sun, tha * 
idiot boy, which, waahad up wad' Ml by 
tha tide, lay fiuje uppermost awottgat w> 
■Wu gia. Whan tha tern watt iai CttriwaW 
takou off, thaw waw thick blow mala. Trtiifaf 
btewe had fallen. 

Murdar, Cwl and oOwntty at m timet, ia 
Ju «mm oaaaa aepeciaBy ia. 1h* M had 
hwa uOtotad flnw hia birth. haatUMH' wit 
te^afhiahtad.lh^taMritetaVrt 
rtUag^Nwd lead wtM ti» ‘rinmiftlttaiii 


against the atrocity of t he deed, and the guilt 
off the doer. 

Men looked suspiciously into each other's 
faces as they etood round the public-house into 
which the body had been carried, and at tbe 
door of which was a policeman. Bean Lloyd© 
waa there : he had been riding past, and lent 
his hone to carry the messanger for the 
doctor, while another men had ridden off to 
the nearest magistrate. 

Lewis was not these then, bat presently he 
too came down the hill, end afterwards the 
people said how white his face looked, and 
that he staggere d in his walk as he drew near. 
Nor wen they wrong ; and good enough cause 
Lewie had for both ; for when the intelligence 
of the murder reached him, there had flashed 
upon his mind, like the vision of a drowning 
man, the many quarrels, the anger, and the 
evil temper he bad so often vented upon the 
helpless boy, and the very last time he had 
■wn Kim, his hand been on the lad’s neck, ( 
whose usual outcry of “ murder ” teemed to i 
ring again, like a fatal warning in his ears. 

He had thought all this when his mother ‘ 
came to tell him, and although he would have 
rather out off his right hand than face the * 
crowd and look at the body, he was too great 
a coward to yield to his fears. | 

“ You're not used to death, Lewis,” said ( 
the doctor, looking in his white face, as he 
stood in the room while the examination of 
lU body went on, 

“ No,” said the other, shuddering, 11 1 don't 
know how you fellows are so cool." I 

“ Wilfol murder,” was the verdict, end the j 
following day Lewis Lloyd© was arrested on 1 
suspicion. No one ventured to charge him 
with dehbsrate murder : but even man- | 
daughter, with a man of such well-known j 
violence of temper, would go hard. 

Baobri was inconsolable ; the arrest of her 
boy waa a disgrace deep and deadly, and 
loudly aa the asserted his innocence, a cold 
shudder of apprehension foil upon her aa she 
recalled the various scenes of passion she had 
witnomed ; and felt, ** If the evidence is too 
strong for him, they will swear to the hatred 
hstunwim the two ; there's not a man or child 
•bout tbs form that has not seen it.” 

When they came to take Lewis away, Lattice 
had fointed, and passed from one fainting fit 
into aaathss, so that every one, even the 
SM*ow-drioksn mother, said or saw •• how ahe 
had loved him.’’ 

Circumstantial evidence went hard against 
Lewi*. Upon the night preceding the finding 
Of , the body — the night when it waa son- 
JuifctfOd the murder had been done-^Lewia 
iMsnflast account for himself: trumfoft ssad 
IIIM 1 1 T 
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home from the Oastle he had waited up till 
midnight, and only upon getting home found 
that she had come in by another way, and 
gone up to her bed-room directly. 

Then some one spoke of the way in which 
the idiot had attached himself to Lettioe, and 
the case against the unhappy man grew 
stronger. At this juncture, however, a totally 
new aspeot was given to the trial, for, to the 
consternation and amassment of all who knew 
him, his sweet temper, well-regulated mind, 
and universal kindness to every living creature, 
Evan Lloyde stood forward and took the guilt 
of the deed upon himself. He had seen the 
boy dogging bis oousin's steps, and had often 
apprehended mischief ; that day he had 
caught him at her favourite resting-place 
among the rocks, evidently waiting for her 
coming ; words had grown high, tho boy grew 
angry and flew at his master, who, losing his 
temper, struck him, and as they struggled on 
the narrow platform, threw him accidentally 
over the cliff. 

The explanation waa simple enough, but 
not a word of it fell with any appearance of 
conviction upon the listeners. Lewis was, of 
coarse, liberated, and sought to remain with 
his brother; but this Evan refused, bidding 
bun go home and comfort Lettioe and their 
mother, adding, 41 They will be more merciful 
to me than they would have been to yon.” 

He went home, but comfort was a mockery ; 
there was nothing but disgrace and misery. 
In the midftt of her anguish Bachel had taken 
it into her head that Lettioe was somehow at 
the bottom of it, and all the fiary of her out- 
raged pride, and all the agony ®f her fear for 
her child’s safety, concentrated themselves 
against the girl, who wandered about the 
house apparently more dead than alive. 

44 Take her out of my eight,” said the miser* 
able woman to Lewis, as he stood by her 
chair, trying to soothe and reason with her. 
“ It's all her doing ; this curse foil upon us 
the day she cro ss e d the door-way.” And 
Lewis, seeing nothing rise for it, went over to 
the Oastle and told Mrs. Gewain what his 
mother said, and Lettioe found a home for the 
trine bring, and Anally aooompanied them to 
the south of Eranoe, Lewis persuading her to 
consent to the offfcr. Lettioe weakly o pposed 
the plan; hot nothing ahe said now seemed to 
have any influence. The shook had fo Ue n 
like a blight upon her; and though Lewis wan 
oafs, they said that it would tabs tinea to no* 
store h*r nervous system. And Lattice's 
name, Lattice's unhappy lot, and Lefttioa’o 
groat lore were as much spoken of aa tho 
onme iforift 

The scoriae at which tho trial would some 
off were bald b the y foy , mad drib tang 
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winter months, during which her first-born 
lay in a jail, completely bleached Baohel 
Lloyde’s dark hair. It was a terrible time fbT ' 
her when the day of the trial came— worse 
still when the Bun went down and the case 
stood remanded. Then the next day fresh 
evidence was called, and as she sat in the inn | 
parlour, the parson and his wife on either 
hand, Lewis burst into the room. 

The verdict had been brought in “Man- 
slaughter,” the sentence mitigated to four 
years’ penal servitude; and when the worst 
danger was post, the mother knew how great 
the mercy of God had been. Neighbours and 
people she had never seen or heard of pressed 
forward to congratulate her and bid her be of 
good cheer. The Squire, who had come over 
from France to be present, had worked day and 
night, had spared no time or expense to bring 
about this result, and the public mind was 
divided between admiration for him and relief 
as to Evan’s sentence. 

“ The Squire had worked himself to death,” 
they said, so ill and fagged did he look, and 
so restlessly excited and busy had he been. 
There was one peculiarity about his conduct — 
he would not see Evan. This was scarcely 
noticed at tlio time; but afterwards, as is 
generally tho way with the multitude, even 
this became a virtue, and when he went back 
to his dying wife, he carried with him the ad- 
miration and blessings of the whole neighbour- 
hood, a burthen Mr. Gawain seemed to find 
both irksome and painful. 

Before leaving the Castle, Mr. Gawain gave 
the Ohnroh Farm to Lewis, then fortunately 
at hit disposal; offering, moreover, to lend 
sufficient to stock it thoroughly, besides drain- 
ing and rebuilding. And it was very soon 
said and very soon seen that the Squire did 
not seem to think he oould do too much for 
the Lloydes. 

For three or four months after she had left 
Pembrokeshire, Lattice had written pretty 
regularly to Lewis. Then the letters grew 
fewer ; and at last, after a lapse of nearly a 
month, there came a short letter, bidding 
him forgst her. Strange to say, ho took the 
matter, vary little to heart. In spite of the 
way tfee old folks shook their heads over 
the new-fkngkd notions Lewis was adopting 
in his firming, things prospered. Everything 
he put his hand to turned out well, and Has* 
Lloyd* began to hold up her head again. The 
bitterness of the first shame was being lost in 
the success that had been showered upon them 
ever since the day of grist Evan wrote often. 
He wee well, and, aa for as ciroumstanoes 
would permit, happy. Most of the Into* were 
filled qtiseh^t about Lewies and for the 
ted year nivar one earns that did not refer 


in some way to Lattice, and express a wish 
to hear that she and Lewis had made bp 
matters. 

Three years had gone by, when one day 
the post brought Mrs. Lloyde a letter which 
startled her. It came from Evan, and told 
her how he had got a ticket of leave, and 
was, therefore, comparatively a free man ; that 
he would not, however, oome to the old form, 
but intended to settle in some other part of the 
oountry, where everything Would be new, and 
where, by changing his name, he could start 
clear of the cloud that would always rest upon 
him where the past was known. The letter 
ended by asking her to meet him in London, 
giving her the day, the place where she 
would find him, and frill directions about the 
route. 

There was not a word about Lewis, 
“ You’ll go with me ? ” said his mother, as he 
gave her back the letter ; but Lewie did not 
answer. His face grew dark, and the Varna in 
his temples sprang np. 

“ You ought to see him, Lewy,” pleaded 
Rachel. “ Sure if he’s brought trouble on us, 
ho’s still your brother, and the Lord's been 
gracious to us in many ways. You’ll never 
let your old mother ask in vain P ” 

“ Yes, I’ll go, mother,” answered Lewis, 
hoarsely. 

“There’s my own dear lad, always the 
same, always ready to do a good turn. We’ll 
go together to your poor brother.” 

Evan had given such dear directions, that 
there was no difficulty in the journey. 

“ He’ll be changed,” was the thought that 
filled the mother’s heart. But Evan was little 
altered ; a little graver, perhaps a little older; 
but handsomer than ever. 

“This is good of you, Lewis,” It. Ml l 
holding out one hand to his brother, whits 
with the other he clasped his mother. “ I 
did not bid you oome, I thought you might 
not like. Hello! Lewis, lad, what’s the 
matter P ” 

Lewis had burst into tears, and thrown 
himself upon a sofa. 

“Let me alone, mother,” he sobbed, 
shaking off Rachel's hand. “ Oh, Evan, X 
didn’t do H. Brother, brother, I didn’t mur* 
dor the lad.” 

“I know you didn’t, Lewis.” 

Lewis lifted up his feoe for an instate 

“My God! Bran, you never did P” 

“No, I^ewy ; neither you nor I did, though 
we’ve both suffered for & X thought wrong 
of you at first, broths#; you’ll forgive me 
that?”' 

Lewis thmr his atm rated his brother's 

“ At I hope Qod m forgive ms.** ^ 


“ That's right lad ; and him, too, the un- 
happy man who did it. Say you forgive him 
too ; he’s been punished worse than either you 
or 1 me, and he's tried to pay you back tenfold, 
Travis/* 

, A deep flush crimsoned Rachel's face, as she 
bant forward, listening eagerly. Lewis shud- 
dered, and whispered almost too low to bo 
heard,— 

“Why did he do it, Evan? tell me that 
first” 

“It’s a long story, but it must be told sooner 
or later. Mother, dear, for my sake be mer- 
oaful/’ He crossed and laid his hand upon 
Eschars shoulder, looking down into her 
f ace . 

“ Mercy," she cried, bitterly, “ Mercy ! Ah, 
lad, the mercy he showed you, may he meet 
the seme. Merciful ! — ask a mother to be 
merciful to the man who*s blighted her fairest 
dreams — who's brought disgrace and shame 

upqn her name — who's Oh ! Evan, Evan, 

shame on you ! Shame on you ! What was 
he to you P ” 

" Be calm, mother; you must hear it sooner 
or later." 

And what the reader already knows of 
Lettice's history, Evan repeated. The boy had 
followed her to the rocks upon the day Ga- 
wain made hie last appeal ; the Squire had 
seen him, and angry at being watched and in 
the boy> power, had struck him ; in avoiding 
the blows, Sam sprang back and fell over the 
diflk 

“Still, I don’t see why you were to let 
theca coil you the murderer," said Bacbel, 
bitterly. 

“ Mother, I thought Lewis bad done it, by 
accident always, but still that it was Ins hand ; 
and you remember how Lattice was struck 
down? 1 loved her, mother, from the first 
day I saw her ; but she liked, or I thought 
she liked, Lewie batter, and when I saw her 
so broken-hearted, I said to myself, what did 
I case for life that I should let my brother 
die P Besides, mother, l did not think it 
would go so hard with ms, and 1 knew that 
any punishment would be lighter than seeing 
her Me before my eyes, and die for 4 the 
brother 1 could save. But it's not all told 
yet, mother. Lewie, give me your hand. I’ve 
ben selfish after all. I’ve been but a sham 
martyr— Letty is say wife." +- 

Lewis sprang up and ihrewbotkwflraiwM 
Us brother. t 

“ then you're not angry, Lew f *k, * 

, ’’Angry! no* „ Thank Go4 MM 
something. Mother, oome and, kfintom t she 
mmAao aood for ms. and never omed ncbflr 

ffS, 5T*h I wTher thinkM 

thought mysrifi Where n she t Come, 


mother, this is the best news of all Where 
is she, Evan P " 

“ You'll take her, mother, and forgive me f " 
whispered Evan. “ You gave me a strong 
heart, mother ; and him that you took as the 
husband of your youth taught me that a 
1 true heart is better than gold/ You’ve not 
forgotten him, mother. And now may I bring 
them to you P" 

“ Them, Evan ! " 

“Aye! them, mother; Letty and my 
baby." 

Then a great cry broke forth from the 
woman's heart 

V Oh ! Evan, my son, my sen, bring them 
that I may bless them, even as the Lord will 
bices you." 

Little remains to be told. Evan took bis 
family to Australia to begin a new life. Lewis 
and his mother followed the next pear, and 
the farm has changed hands more thalt once ; 
so, indeed, has the Gawain estate, for shortly 
after the lioydes left, the property was sold, 
and report said that the Squire had kft the 
country far good. 

OUR ironclads. 

TO THE KOITO* OP “OXC* A WKSK." 

Sis, — In the article “ Onr Ironclads,** In Dm A 
TTxxs, Feb. 2, 1AC7, yon refer to the destructive 
action of copper on iron when immemed In or washed 
by salt water. This matter was wall understood 


amongst moat persona in say way connected with 
steam- vessels, in Uvernool, thirty yean ago. 

At that time veaeel* with jwUkVtmlB were 


differently arranged to the plan adopted In the pre- 
sent dsy ; and vary heavy iron ho sea, with msraivo 
stay-bolts, were placed under the peddla-beacaa. to 
rive what support they conld from the Ship's aide. 
The lower part of these was either Wholly or partly 
immersed in the sea when the v ass al was loaded ; 
and, as the copper abeathing reached above the 
bottom of these knees, they were exposed to the 
galvanic action you name. The evil we* prevented 
by covering the whole of the iron work which the 
oopper conld touch with felt end sheet-lead. Ibis 
pr e m ia effectually preserved the iron faun the 
ravages that tbs eopper would canes if brought into 
contact with it In some cams, where only the 
edge of the copper baa been in contest with the 
iron, a vary abort time has sufficed to destroy % her 
of iron tvomde-hilf or three inches Iff d iameter. 


You Use mention, m the a 
of our aefteutifie bodies warn 
experiments to determine the 
certain mettle. The Yatraoc 
five years previously, need ml 


beatt. 1 have now bafc ra me mat nctand 

im MA **d nee of 

MkMMM 


i article, that seme 
y last year m a k in g 
[on of saa water on 
henchmen had, for 
feed iron for keels, 
tiles, fen, for their 
amovanda, raadaim 


use galvan l e ed 


appears the t ae nia aft test of the i ira tt d 
fmm m, M 
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treated, and to protect the iron used in their steam- 
vessel* from the destructive action of copper when 
the two metals are escrowed iu sea aster; whilst 
aoroeof opr scientific bodies, and even the Admiralty, 
are only just awaking to the importance of toe 
subject. 

I believe that the lots Charles Wye Williams, 
who was a most active man in conducting the affairs 
of the Qity of Dnbltu Steam Backet Company, and 
a nun of rare scientific skill, ss well is of great 
energy, was one Of the first to moke the discoveries 
of the danger arising from copper and iron, and also 
to discover the remedy. 

Whether the Admiralty are the first to use any 
means of protecting or improving our ships of war 
o» not, they certainly should not be behind private 
ship builders in adopting any change proved to lie 
beneficial. Do not the facts wtatedny Mr Wright 
go to prove that private firms build better vessels, 
and adapt them better to the uses they are intended 
for, than even the Admiralty ? 

You mention the Hoyal Charter. It would be 
only fair to mention the Great Britain in Dundrnm 
Bay, and the Sarah Sands with her stern blown out 
bygunpowdci, in proof of the valuable properties of 
iron vessels. 

1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

W. J Blackburn. 

St. John's, Antigua, If Indies, April, 1807. 

THE ENTERPRISING IMPRESARIO. 

CHATTKB VII. 

The timo had arrived for the business of 
the tour to commenoo in earnest. Carriages 
were ordered. Oennaro, always the Inst, but 
never too late, made LucresLa cross by keep- 
ing her waiting at least half an hoitr ; mes- 
sages innumerable had been sent to him 
without avail. As usual, he took his time, 
and was not to be hurried. He was perhaps 
finishing a sketch with which he had been 
amusing himself all day, or he was writing 
horns — the only place he ever does write to ; 
for Mario Is a dteadfol correspondent. At 
last he came, watch in hand, calculating with 
provoking accuracy that it would take so 
many minutes to get to the theatre, ten more 
to dress, and then there would be exactly 
two to spare. The Diva, having a more ela- 
borate toilette to make, became alarmed at 
the probable consequences of the delay. They 
reached the theatre, and repaired to their re- 
spective dressing-rooms, where their servants 
andtee costumiers had been long waiting to 


the doers of the hones bed just been thrown 
open, and crowds were making into the gal- 
lMteeandpit, much to the aatisfootKm of the 
respe c te d manager, who— ae was bis went— • 
walked up and down behind the curtain, 
listening to the grateful sound of the theatre 
ffltfog. Pleasant notes of delightful eonforion 

fo ft f fodtfcU money, every fume a shitting. 

Ha*tetef tiwOghtfril new and .then a phMid 
teatetfckOtfup Me ootuttenenoe, end be 


wduld stretch Out his hands 4 b if tb grtuip some 
imaginary object — doubtless the coin, his 
of the Italian opera. 

But difficulties had to be overoome before 
tho announcement of the evening cou ld be 
fulfilled. 

A box containing costumes was missin g-— 
had been left bohind at Kingstown or Holy- 
head— no matter where— -it was now not to be 
found when wanted. Here was a dilemma 
little dreamt of by the crowds which thronged 
the theatre, and noisily clamoured for their 
amusement to begin. 

What was to be done ? How could Oroveeo 
appear without his robes, or Flavius minus 
tights ? Horrible perplexity ! The oostunuer 
approached the musing manager, and, with 
tears in his eyes, related the disaster whfth 
threatened the success of the opera engage- 
ment at itB very outset. 1 

A general search was made bhrsugh the 
wardrobe, and substitutes for the missing 
dresses eventually discovered, which, although 
perhaps not quite orthodox, were still Suffi- 
ciently correct to be made available. This 
obstacle having been surmounted, another 
presented itself. A speech had to bO made 
for the basso, whose hoarseness had not alto- 
gether disappeared since the morning. With- 
out the speech he obstinately refused to sing, 
and there was no alternative. The time of 
commencement had long siuoe passed, ow ing 
to the delay caused by the missing d r e ss eS. 
The audience had become uproarious. It was 
no easy matter to rf*i*n their indulgence un- 
der such rircumatanoes. A speaker, however, 
was found bold enough to fooe thorn; arid 
who, having received his instructions, pro- 
ceeded to fulfil tho ungrateful task. 1 

His appearance before the curtain tttdfad 
the suspicions of a disappointment, and tile 
reception he met with was anything but 
flattering. Taking advantage of a short lull 
in the expressions of dissatisfkction with which 
he hsd been greeted, be began bis speech: — 

“ Ladies and gentlemen, I am sorry to in- 
form you——” * 

Yeib of indignation, shouts of derision, 
hissing, hooting, and every other poeribl* notes, 
followed this announcement, and drowned tbs 
vote* of the unhappy spokesman. Incite of 
the mote suppliant appeals to their foq&gh, 
in tenth show, the audienoe would not tri m* 
formed, no matter how s orry the Opts her 
might be. * 

Aftte- a while foe stem abated, and a 
hearing wa* obtained. WWitbeoeme known 
that the epology WOe only for thb tchso are- 
/teals, and not for the pouter tenor db had 
been supposed, otter woe restored, end tea 
opera at last began. 


The old favourite* were deprived enthusi- 
astically ; the audience soon forgot how long 
they had been kept waiting, And expressed 
their approbation as loudly as they had— but 
a short time be fore g iven tent to their dis- 


Their eigne of delight frightened Adelgiaa, 
who was not aeeastamsd to the whistling, 
screaming, and eheuting, by wbioh a Dublin 
gallery testifies He feeling* when acting or 
mom excite* its enthusiasm. 

The first act being concluded, the pit and 
gallery were on the beet possible terms with 
themselves, and with the artists — whose turn 
it now was to listen to the singing, by which, 
to the surprise of all strangers, the habituU of 
the galleries of the Theatre Boy&l wile away 
the time during the entr'acte*, lu no other 
country does a public make itself so completely 
at home in a theatre as in Ireland. There is 
no restraint They sing, they converse ; and 1 
their witty Temarks, when not too personal, i 
are amusing enough. Sometimes a head- | 
dress or a pair of gloves of a remarkable 
colour in the boxes will attract their attention, ! 
and the wearer be forthwith honoured with 
“ three cheers." A white hat is an especial 
object of dislike, and vain is the hope of the 
owner that it will pass unnoticed ; wherever 
he may hide it, concealment is impossible, it 
is sure to be discovered and hooted, when 
there's nothing better to do. Concertinas and 
flutes are brought into the gallery, on which 
eolos ere performed at times with very re- 
markable skill. Occasionally a gallery tenor 
will give an imitation of some popular singer. 
On the night in question he sang “ Ah ! che 
la t norte” and was for a short time listened 
to attentively ; but the love of fun wae too 
strong, end hints such ae M Mario's listening 
to yer,” (ae indeed he was), * 4 Sing out !” con- 
vulsed the house with laughter, and com- 
pletely upset foe ambitious effort of the 
i mit ator , whose voice presently was drowned 
in an uproarious chorus of a national air. 
Mr. I i*vy, foe talented leader of foe band, 
is familiarly addressed as “Lavey," and 
affectionat e inquiries are nightly made after 
hie numerous progeny. 

men Verdi's “Macbeth” was given for 
foe first time in Dublin, foe long symphony 
prece din g foe sleep-walking scene did not al- 
together please foe galleries. The theatre 
was darkened — everything looked gloomy end 
mysterious— foe music befog to match, The 
curtain roes, and foe nuret end doctor were 
dissented seated at foe doer of Lady Mie- 
both'* chamber, a bottle of physio end a 
o a n d fe befog on foe table that wee be t we en 
foam. Viardot (who wee playing Lady Mae- 
befo) was waited for in foe most profound 


silence — a silence which was broken by a 
voice from foe gallery crying out, " Hurry, 
now, Mr, Levey, tell us, is it a boy or 
a girl?” the inquiry nearly destroyed foe 
effect of the whole eoeae by foe oommotUm it 
created* 

But while talking of foe gods and their 
doings, which always cause foe Italians great 
amusement, I forget our tourists, who, by this 
time must have finished foe opera, and gone 
back to foe hotel to supper. 

The carriage of foe prima donna had, of 
ooume, been surrounded by a crowd of musical 
fanatics, mad to get a peep at foe Diva as she 
left foe theatre. How they used to struggle 
and fight for a good look into tho carriage I 
Some would scramble on to the roof, others 
mount the wheels, at foe imminent peril of 
broken legs. Sometime* the horses were de- 
tached, and their places usurped by a string 
of enthusiasts. * 

One little lady to whom this compliment 
was paid reminded mo forcibly, as she sat in 
foe carriage, of that picture which represents 
a goddess seated in a chariot drawn by a flock 
of geese. 

The party at supper was joined by tho 
Frenchman, who indulged us with an in- 
teresting account of lue voyage from Holy- 
head, — bow ill he had been, — a most agree- 
able accompaniment to the soup and macaroni. 
This charming narrative was interrupted by 
Lucreria suddenly rising from her chair. 
M Dio mio /' she exclaimed, “ammo tredici! " 
The prejudice against He. 13, on account 
of its supposed evil influences, w&U readily 
explain the cause of Lucrexia’s exclamation. 
Misfortune was declared to be approach- 
ing us, and wae indicated by foe surest 
sign. All present expressed alarm except 
foe Frenchman, who wae henceforth looked 
open a a a heretic, because he continued to 
eat his supper, regardless of whet might 
happen. He was, in feet* foe oause of foe 
discomfort. Whether wittingly or not, he 
had augmented our original healthy number 
twelve to its present ominous amount What 
was to be done f The Im pr esario did not 
knew. Belief, however, earns before foe epeU 
had time to work even open foe condition of 
foe supper. Wonderftil interposition, not duly 
appreciated by the foreigners, at ne vertfcftau 
looked upon at a providential de tivera noatifom 
difficulty ! Signer Fertini walked info foe 
room, much to foe ooneriation of Lmaria end 
foe feet, who then resumed their seats, and 
finktod » iMrijr mpp.r; tha Tmpwrin a#, 
noil th. Jart aaanr that 1 m vm Voritai Vy 
mm and tomtom by oaten,* muck, had# 
not, u1«mw( opart. d to, vutartMUd. v 

« w*JL Ifika.” aaid ttt Iumi tto via 
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u Boots,” when that functionary came into 
hit room the next morning, 11 and what do yon 
think of the opera P ” (Mike had had a 
free ticket' for the pit given him to hear 
44 Norma. 1 ') 

44 It’e throuble I had to get in at all / 1 re- 
plied Mike, surlily. 

41 How was that P ” asked the manager, who 
was still in bed. 

44 Sure wo had a fight for it/' said Boots, a 
little more good humouredly. 

“ But you wore in tho pit, were you not P ” 

44 All that was I/' said Miko. 

44 And how did you .think Madame Grisi 
sang P ” 

44 What, the lady as is in 59, d’ye moan P " 

44 Yes/’ said the Impresario. 

44 By the saints ! 59 sang like an angel in 
the beginning of the play, but what a divil 
she turned out when 8 1 liled her ; and how 
she did bully that poor little lady who's in 
84." 

44 You mean Adelgiaa, Mike,” said the Im- 
presario. 

44 Faith, then, I didn’t know the name but 
what's on her boxos, and that ain’t it/' re- 
plied Mike. 

“And what did you think of Oroveso?” 
asked tho manager. 

44 1 didn't hear him/' said Mike ; 44 but 82, 
as had the physio in the afternoon, soemed 
pretty much put out with 59 at the end, and 
made a mighty to-do with the poor thing. 
Did yer ever see such a set of fellows as those 
were in their night-gowns and sandy wigs P ” 
Mike by this timo had 14 melted,” and became 
more talkative than usual. He alluded to the 
Druids of the previous evening, and certainly j 
their ooetumes were not becoming. The Im- j 
presario endeavoured to explain the plot of ! 
the opera, but Mike so completely identified ; 
the dramaUt penotm with the numbers of the 
rooms they occupied in the hotel, that it was 
almost impossible to make him remember the 
characters they assumed in the opera. 

As with the oonoert party of farmer days, 
the constant reoursenoe of the same bill of 
fare considerably interfered with the happiness 
of our present companions. Boiled fowls and 
haunches of mutton, invariably preoeded by a 
Dublin Bay haddock end the same soup, gave 
rise to murmur* of disoontent which threatened 
e mutiny. 

Oould no one be found who was an adept 
it cooking macaroni P 

Polouini volunteered, but was then refused 
admission to the kitchen. Gould not the 
matter be arranged P Were not the jealous 
Mings of the cook in possession to heap- 
rnmAf Negotiations ware set on foot which 
led ultimately to a satisfactory understanding. 


based upon the principles of free trade. The 
foreigner wan admitted, and allowed the Mae 
of all the kitchen utensils, which, to his honour 
be it Baid, he knew how to handle remarkably 
well. 

Wholo days he passed in this his favourite 
occupation, for which he was more suited thm 
to represent indignant fathers and rejected 
lovers. The basso had evidently been in- 
tended by nature for a cook — an artist cook,— 
one who can make a savoury dish out of 
almost impossible materials. Dear old Polo- 
nini ! I see him pow, as he stood before tho 
fire, anxiously watching the progr ess of tho 
macaroni boding in the enormous saucepan 
which had been bought by the party by shb- 
scription for his use. 

A white night-cap, and a email napkin round 
his waist, gave him a far more professional 
kitchen appearance than the old lady oould 
preseut, who, with arms akimbo, stared in 
mute astonishment, and, I have no doubt, 
inward admiration, at the expertnees of bar 
new ally. How warm he got over the five, 
and what an exertion it was to lift the sauce- 
pan off the bars ! 

A triumph, however, was in store for him. 
He sent the macaroni up to table, and fol- 
lowed it to witness its reoeptkm. What cheer- 
ing and shouting ! The basso never excited 
such enthusiasm in any opera.* He is em- 
braced by Amina's mamma, thanked by the 
prima down i, and made to plaoe himself, 
night-cap, apron and all, at the head of the 
board, where he presides and distributee the 
macaroni with the dignity of a high priest of 
the profound mysteries of oookery. Not a 
word is spoken for some tuna. Those who 
are served are etyoying the treat so artistically 
prepared by the good-natured basso ; others 
busy themselves in looking to their spoon and 
fork, and tying napkins over their shirt-fronts 
preparatory to receiving the delicacy. 

The plates are at length cleared, and not a 
single stick of macaroni remains. The beseo 
was from that day promoted and appointed 
head -cook to the tour. In the operas his 
film were played by those of his comrade*,, 
who too well appreciated his talents In the 
kitchen to allow him to waste hie time upon 
the stage. Nothing was now apparently re- 
quired to render the happiness of the party 
oompkte. The rehearsals and perfomsaoae 
went on with uninterrupted success ; the only 
social want bed been macaroni, and that hart 
been providentially supplied to an extent 
which satirised the most i nordinate foeder. 

Ms of tho party— a baritone— was parti- 
oulariypartial to tbs national dish. Itoedtd 
not be fulled, however, tit national diah, see* 
inf that h» wm ft Swim kjr birth, and mtm- 
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rani is the exclusive right of the Italian 
cttMne. 

fie had met with immense mm at the 
theatre — had sent the galleria* mad with a 
Swiss tone he introduced in *' Lin da di Cha- 
nuranix.” They made him repeat it three or 
four time* every night, and yelled with delight 
when the symphony of the eong began. 
They celled tor it, and would have it too, in 
44 Lucia,” much to the eoandal of the less en- 
thusiastic portion of the audience, to whom 
the 44 jodel” was inconsistent with Donizetti’s 
music, and the plot of the opera. His extra- 
oxdinary reception at the theatre turned his 
heed—* surfeit of macaroni upset hie stomach. 
In a short time the poor baritone was prostrate 
with fever and indigestion. In vain he dis- 
regarded the first symptoms of indisposition : 
every round of applause increased his excite* 
meat, every mouthful of food made him worse, 
fie complained to no one; but his flushed 
cheeks and swollen appearance were the subject 
of general remark. At length the fever affected 
his brain. One night, when everybody was 
in bed, the whole hotel was aroused from 
slumber by his singing the 44 jodel” song st 
the top of his voice. Upon the door of his 
room being opened, he was found with a 
blanket thrown across his shoulders (in imita- 
tion of a Swiss peasant's costume), in bare 
lags and a nightcap, singing and gesticulating 
moat violently before the looking-glass, which 
bs had placed upon the floor with two candles 
in front of it. Means were at once taken to 
get him into bed. The basso-cook, who slept 
in the adjoining room, declared he knew well 
enough what remedies to adopt to render it 
uuneoeasary to send tor a medical man. He 
forthwith took his patient in hand, and sub- 
jected him to the following extraordinary 
course of treatment. 

Two large mustard poultices were applied 
to the cahree el hie legs, end two to the arise 
of his tori ; the nightoep being moored, a 
smooth shining scalp was presented to view— 
a sort effaced, bony uncultivated desert, with 
not the oesi> of a single hair to break the 
monotony of the wide expanse. A large piece 
of brown paper, steeped in vinegar, end per- 
forated with innumerable holes, was placed 
upon hi* erown end forehead, and having 
ecmplated his applications, Prionini, who ap- 
parently was as great an adapt at “ curing ” a 
baritone aa he was in cooking macaroni, 
bagged one of the bystaodem to fetch a nail* 
brush 1 For what purpose snob an article 
oriddbe required at such a moment jraealed 
who heard the request Many nail* 
fawmm^wa quickly brought, and our cariosity 
wns grat i fie d by one befog used with great 
Vigour upon the invalid's chest, which, as may 


be supposed, soon beosme inflamed by the fric- 
tion. The lookers-on winoed at the energetic 
efforts of the amateur doctor. Not so the 
baritone, upon whom the rubbing, or move 
properly the scrubbing, had at first hist little 
effect, fie continued 44 jodelling/' as well 
as he oould, lying on his hack, and every now 
and then would make an attempt to bow to 
the audience he took ue to be. At length the 
poultices beginning to tingle, the vinegar to 
cool his head, the smart pain inflicted by the 
brush, gradually restored him to consciousness. 
He began to speak rationally, and to recognise 
those around him. «Could he have seen the 
figure he presented, he might, I dare Bay, 
from sheer fright have relapsed into his formoi 
state. This danger was averted by the ap- 
plication being removed. He improved doily, 
and soon became anxious to make his reap- 
pearance, having heard that it was contem- 
plated by the Impresario to engage smother 
baritone to supply his place. The idea 
nearly made him ill again. The fear of 
somebody else coming to imitate tho 44 jodel/' 
and to rob him of his laurels, haunted him 
night and day. He insisted upon being al- 
lowed to sing. His doctor, tho basso, con- 
sented, stipulating that he should not attempt 
the Swiss song, or look at macaroni tor a fort- 
night. He was announoeu. to appear in his 
original character in 44 Linda di Cbamounix.” 
Would the galleries allow him to omit the 
famous 44 Fol-di-rai-ti ? ” Had they forgotten 
it h — not a hit. They Would not even wait 
for the scene where it used to be introduced ; 
but insisted upon his singing it the moment 
he came upon the stage. Excuses in dumb 
■how were of no avail — the opera was not al- 
lowed to prooeed without the song being sung, 
and sung it was with greater success than ever. 
Thoee who demanded it so vociferously little 
thought what an effect their applause had had 
upon the singer. How it hud nearly turned 
his brain, end obliged him to submit to the 
violent remedies just described. 

The medico-beeee-cook, or oook-medioo- 
basse — whichever may be the more eorreri 
torn of expressing the different aooompliah- 
msnts so toliritouriy combined la the person 
of Prionini— acco m panied the con vale s c e nt 
baritone to the theatre, and stood at the at 4c* 
scenes to watch hie reap p ear ance before the 
footlights. Upon hssring the forbidden song 
demanded, his pantomime was most expressive 
of displeasure, should the baritone attempt to 
break hie premise. But in vatu. In veto he 
thre a t ene d ; the galleries would have thrirwey, 
and tho wk-mediee-baaso n basso-tnedioo* 
was dimeeardsd. Hs had his rmairta 
{RHitt and hwt kia piM«l 
lev dial far * tmjt wwk to nga* Ufa, fkil 
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was neosss ary, as a punishment for his breach 
of promise with regard to the song. 

The second opera at the Theatre Royal was 
“La, Sonnhmbula,” in which the ienore 
cTutilitd, the faint-hearted Frenchman, made 
his d4MU before a Dublin audience. 

The opera passed off much as asual, except 
the last act, when the tenor for a few seconds 
was in greater mental agony than he had 
ever in his life experienced. At least, so he 
assured us at supper. The cause was as fol- 
lows. The Frenchman wore a wig, of which 
Amina was either not aware, as she deolared, 
or forgot it. In the last scene, when tho 
somnambulist awakos ffom her trance, she 
rushed up to Elvino. and to convince herself 
of his reality passed her hands over his face 
and shoulders. It is a conventional bit of 
stago business, in which all Aminas indulge. 
In this instance, however, the Btage business 
was a little too effective. Amina in her 
“gioia," and eager inquiries, “ Sei tu?” 
“Ah. m* abbraocia, Elvino ! ” put her hands 
upon Elvmo’s head, and drew his wig down 
over his eyes. lie turned instinctively from 
the audience to settle himself, and although 
the house took no notice of the accident, it 
made him so unwell that he felt even worse, 
he said, than when at sea. It might have 
been a serious matter for the dibutant , as the 
galleries would assuredly not have forgotten 
the point whenever he appeared before them. 
Our tenore d'utilitb would as surely have 
been christened “ Wigs,” in allusion to the in- 
cident, as Biissi used to be called “ Breeches,” 
and Herr Daxnke “ Donkey.” A nick-name 
on the stage is as completely identified with 
its owner as it is inseparable from on in- 
dividual when happily applied in social life, 
and is often as fetal to success in the one esse 
as in the other. 

The operas given during the fortnight's stay 
of the party in Dublin* were ten in number. 
Most of these were performed after one re- 
hearsal, a remark ab le proof of the musical 
intelligence of the bond and chorus, who, al- 
though they hod been practising under the 
direction of Mr. Levey seme time before, had 
only these opportunities of rehearsing the dif- 
ferent ppersa with the principal singers. 

The Dublin Theatre Royal can boaet of 
eoma vary remark able musical a ssocia t i o ns. 
Madame Yiaidot hue there performed more 
rtom in her varied repertoire than elaewhsre. 
During one “Italian m aso n ” of a fortnight, 
she played Orfeo, Asuoena, Nancy, Qcsini, 
Madoafena, and Lady Macbeth*-** 

the lash eon of her very finest impersonations, j 
vhfeh, fee mm mmocountahla mason, has 
never been assn in or Paris. 

8h» Ptommm** and “Don <3k>vunoi M 


have been given in Dublin with stronger 
“oasts” than ever known in any other capital, 
the principal ports being sustained by Grist 
Oassier, Alboni. Mario, Ciampi and Qrariouf. 
It was in Dublin that Mario met with his 
first great success in 1842, and there sang 
all Rubini's repertoire ; after which he re- 
turned to Paris, and appeared in the some 
characters with the same result. 

Our tourists, having concluded their par- 
ticular series of Italian operas in Dublin, 
prepared to go on to Cork, where, according 
to the newspapers, “ the enterprising manager 
of the Theatre Royal, Dublin, had arranged to 
give three operatic performances, supported by 
tho most distinguished artists.” 

Compared with the ease and luxury they 
had enjoyed since their arrival in Ireland, 
this journey entailed great labour and trouble 
upon the party. It was with no little con- 
sternation they learned that the train started 
early, and that they must be up and about by 
eight o'clock m the morning, an hour appa- 
rently before unheard of by some of the travel- 
lers. They retired to rest sooner than usual the 
night previous, in order to prepare for suoh 
exertion. 

TYNWALD DAY. 

Two years ago I spent my summer holiday 
in what Mr. Wilkie (Mims considers to be the 
dullest spot in the habitable globe, namely, 
Castletown, Isle of Mon. My personal know- 
ledge of the habitable globe is limited, but, os 
far as it goes, it enables me to state that, 
though I have visited many dull places, 1 have 
certainly never met with any duller than the 
ancient metropolis of Mon. My great object, 
therefore, while there, woe to devise means tor 
enlivening this dulness. Fishing, rabbit- 
shooting, and boating, had amused me for a 
week, but there was a sameness about these 
pursuits which required variation. I was m 
my rooms (I lodged over a pastrycook's) on 
the evening of the 4th of July, thoughtfully 
ruminating over some plan to banish ennui toe 
the next few days, when my reflections were 
suddenly out short by the abrupt and hasty 
entrance of a young Manxman, who was m 
great friend of mine, and whose loud prafca* 
of everything Mann had iuduoed me to visit 
the island* On the pr e s e nt oeoaatan he was 
evidently much hurried, tor he had hamfy 
sufficient breath left to exclaim, "Isay, hid 
fellow, excuse rudeness I'm in an svAd 
hurry, that's the trtitfcw and I want to know if 
you'll join us in an excurrien tomorrow? 
It'* Tynwald Dey, yen know, smdvnfxealk 
going; you must corns,” -> * >* 

"Tynwald Day!” X asked. "What is 
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that?" I had some indistinct idea of having 
crowed from Liverpool in a steamer bearing 
the name of Tynwald, and there were rircrnp- 
etaneee which made the reminiscence anything 
but a pleasant one. 

44 Mean to eay you've never heard of Tyn- 
wald Day f " he exclaimed. 44 Why, it's the 
regular Manx Derby-day. Of course you'll 
come. No end of fun } I assure you." 

Reassured by hearing that the Tynwald was 
a great horse-race, and not a water- trip in the 
steamer so called, of whose lively qualities in 
a heavy sea I had extremely disagreeable re- 
collections, I at once replied, — 

44 Oh l that's it, is it P Then I shall have 
great pleasure in accompanying you." 

44 All right I Remember, ten o'clock sharp. 
Good night ! " and, having received his an- 
swer, he disappeared as abruptly as he had 

The next morning, shortly alter the hour 
named, I found myaelf, with some thirteen 
others, seated on a long four-wheeled Irish 
jaunting-car, a vehicle which, though liable to 
objection on the score of insufficient protection 
from dust, I consider to be infinitely the plea- 
santest for all excursions where plenty of air 
and a good view of the scenery are desired. 
Sundry obstinate hampers of corpulent ten- 
dencies having been at last forced into the 
well in the centre of the ear, at the imminent 
risk of breaking the crockery which they con- 
tained, we set off, followed by a string of 
nearly a docen traps of various descriptions, all 
Monging to our party. 

For the first six miles the road was a steep 
assent, until we reached a level plateau at the 
foot of a fine mountain called South Barroole. 
With the exception of one very pretty glen 
into which we dipped for a moment, the country 
tlmragh which we passed was a treeless waste, 
thnonly redeeming feature being the splendid 
view of the southern coast, with its bays, its 
h e adlands, its promontories, and its bright, 
spa rkli ng blue sea, which greeted us whenever 
wo chose to look beck. After a mile or two 
on the level, with acres of wild, bleak moor- 
lari stretching on either side of us, we begin 
to desc e nd, and very steep end sbrupt the 
descent was, insomuch that I was in mortal 
dwri every moment of being jerked out of my 
oawt upon the band road. Peering through a 
lung, struggling mining village, we entered a 
beautiful valley, the densely-wooded dells of 
which were a great relief after earing nothing 
bUbtt than a stunted mas-bush; and the 
f pm* meadows, watered by rapid shallow 
i HWb that fl a she d in the sunlight, was# a 
numbing right after the bare, brown expanse 
of heather through which our way had hitherto 


The paucity of travellers on the road upon 
such a great holiday as I understood the pre- 
sent to be somewhat surprised me; but this 
was accounted for by the foot that we were not 
on the main thoroughfare, inasmuch as Douglas 
and the north supplied the majority of the 
oonoourse on this notable occasion, and, more- 
over, suoh items as Castletown and its environs 
contributed to the throng had started betimes 
in the morning. 

The latter part of our drive was certainly 
very beautiful, aa we rattled past pretty cot- 
tages covered with fuchsia and honeysuckle, 
over mossy bridges, beside swift mill-streams, 
until, skirting the bale of a magnificent moun- 
tain, Slieu Whailyn, which for bold bluff 
grandeur is unequalled by anything in tho 
island, we saw the tapering spire of a church 
in front of us, and a cry of 44 Here wo are at 
last ! " broke from my companions. For my 
own part, though I strained my eyes *m tho 
direction indicated by their gestures, 1 could 
defect no vestige of a race-course. Presently, 
however, a flag caught my eye, and a moment 
later, sweeping round a corner of the rood, we 
came upon a good-aired common stretching 
along the road-aide. On this open space, 
among coaches, carriages, oars, carts, and 
drinking -booths were crowds ol people, jug- 
glers, mountebanks, cheap-jacks, and all the 
usual oompany which frequent such scenes. 
A novel element in a racing assemblage, how- 
ever, was the presence of sheep, pigs, and 
cows, round which knots of sturdy country 
farmers were gathered, discussing the merits 
and demerits of the animals before them. It 
was evident that a cattle-fair formed part of 
the proceedings, and indeed I afterwards learnt 
that this was one of the largest fairs in the 


Through this oonoourse our vehicle slowly 
made its way until we arrived nearly opposite 
the church, where the horses were pulled up 
and our party oommenoed to alight. The 
scene around was still, on the whole, a mystery 
to me, end from whet X saw I concluded that 
Manx hone-taring must bo vary different 
from that which I had bsen acc u stomed to on 
tho other side of the Channel. There wss 
plenty of swearing and incipient drunkenness, 
but nowhere could X bear a sound to indicate 
the pmeenoe of that indis f a n sthls feature of 
a race-course— the betting-mao. Moreover, 
there was no stand visible, nor could X form 
any satisfactory co nj ec tur e as to the porition 
of the course ; and I must say that 1 was 
rather shooked, not only to find raring grin* 
cm in such^rioss proximity to a church, but 
also to observe the crowd sauntering in and 
! out of the secsed edifice in the meet aon- 
chriant manner. However, 2 swallowed my 
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xeEgiops scruples, and silently followed my ' 
friends. 

We peeped into the church, a pretty little 
buildjng both inside and outside, and saw 
knots of people within, laughing and talk- 
ing ; some sitting down, others standing up, as 
if it were a concert- room and the performers 
had not yet appeared; so that I almost doubted 
whether it really were a church; pulpit, 
roading-deek, and altar, however, set my 
doubts at rest, and I oontented myself with 
marvelling in secret at it all. Walking round 
to reach the west front, I caught a glimpse of 
what I fancied must be the course, if race- 
meeting this strange assemblage were. But I 
was still Author mystified on finding that what 
I had conceived to be a race-course was an 
avenue fonoed off from the common by em- 
bankments, and not more than two hundred 
yards long by thirty broad. At one extremity 
was the church, at the other a circular mound, 
surmounted by a tent, from which floated the 
Union Jack. There was a gravelled pathway 
up the centre, which was lined on either side 
by a company of infantry, assisted by the 
whole available insular police force, consisting 
of a dozen men. I felt that my mind was 
sinking under the sense of intense bewilder- 
ment which was oppressing it What on 
earth had all this to do with racing P — what 
rosombl&noe was there here to the Derby -day ? 
Conscious of the fearful effects which this 
complete mystification was beginning to work 
upon me, and not knowing in what mysterious 
rites I might be forced to join, I looked 
anxiously sound in hope of discovering the 
friend at whose invitation I had come. Before 
long X perceived him in the distance. I at 
onoe hastened to him, and, seising him by the 
arm, drew him aside, and desired him to ex- 
plain the meaning of the scene around me — 
that mound and tent, the church, the soldiers, 
what did they all signify P 

"That mound, old follow," he replied, 
laughing, " is the Tynwald Hill, from which# 
in the course of the day, two elderly parties 
will read to the assembled multitude the 
newly-enacted laws ; the soldiers are a guard 
of honour; end there will be service in the 
church in about ten minutes. Now do you 
understand P ” 

Now, indeed, the actual state of the case 
began to dawn upon my awakening intelli- 
gence. The Tynwald was not a great horse- 
race, as my friend's allusion to the Derby-day 
had led me to suppose# but was a no less 
sober and solemn occasion than tbs public 
promukttttai of the laws in Manx and Bog- 
ush. Hers was the key to the my ster y , and 
any dark jhtjpfytops uptick X may have had 
rasneotia* the nrlihndiixv oi the nmceedines. 


viewed in a Christian and emlifledli^h&,Mllt 
once disappeared. 

This great ceremony, as I have sines Isas at, 
is of very ancient date indeed, and, norgfce 
name implies, of Scandinavian qrig m UT yn 
in that language signifying a court, mad 
Wold or Wald a bank or mound. Ne^act 
pa ss e d by the House of Keys or Manx Parlia- 
ment becomes binding as law until time pub- 
licly promulgated, and, as all the djg fljtus aa 
of the island are required to attend, tfco'fftfe 
of M&nxland take the opportunity of ^making 
a grand gala day of it ; whilst tho fair •pos- 
sesses sufficient attractions to account for the 
presenoe of the rabble. 

Having arrived at a definite knowledge of 
the object of this foetal day, I began to take 
an interest in the soeno. The first part ofttfce 
programme consisted of Divine service in' the 
church : this finished, the next event was the 
prooesaion to the Tynwald Hill, the leafing 
feature of the ceremony. This Tynwald fHU 
is a mound about twelve foot high, foiled ? Of 
four oiroul&r terraces, composed, it is said , 1 of 
sods from each of the seventeen parishes 4n 
the island. The lowest of these terraces da 
about eighty yards in droumferenoe, the 
highest not more than twenty. 

I was fortunate enough to obtain a favour- 
able position for witnessing the imposing 
spectacle. First and foremost strode the 
martial figure of the Commandant of the 
Island, in full staff uniform, hearing the 
sword of state. Behind him, alone, walked 
the Lieutenant- governor, in the court dress of 
the diplomatic service; then followed tbetwo 
deemsters or judges of the insular law-courts, 
in their robes ; after them, two and two* {the 
twenty-four members of the House of JSeys 
and the clergy in their gowns, whilst dame 
minor officials brought up the rear. 'The 
soldiers presented arms as the prooosriou 
passed, and then the Lieutenant-governor, 
mounting the steps which led to the tent, took 
his seat within, whilst as many of the other 
officials as lbs limited space inside wmfid ac- 
commodate stood round him, the rest iqpging 
themselves outside. The remainder or the 
performanoe was of the dreariest deapripthm. 
At a distance of ten yards from the tent could 
be heard the drone of a drowsy voioe# fthigh 
no syllable was audible ; the very sound fras 
suggestive of sleep, and I was glad to getaway 
from its somnolent influ ence, pitying nemthe 
bottom of my heart thorn unfortunate pjtfiBfr- 
men whoee duty it we e to listen for twm tag 
hours and move, In the beat of a mfonm 
day, to the di smal ttfi trilogies of the biNttf 
in feat diMiy moMtoM. 

W«» it not tor the opportunity tmtt 
nffordafor n gwwml gnttniint at th» g « M > 
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folk of the island, I should think this anti- 
quated custom, now practically tiluelM^ 
■would eoon become obsolete. Bob, as it is, 
peoplo of all ranks would oonaidar its Abolition 
a mm grisvanoe, as depriving thorn of a plea- 
sant holiday. 

Altai the ceremony was over we repaired to 
our cars, which awaited us on the outskirts of 
tho crowd, and, setting off to pio-nio in one of 
the lovely glens with which the island abounds, 
we soon left St, John's lawn to the sole occu- 
pancy of the miscellaneous rabble. A most 
romantic glen had been fixed upon for our al 
/rest* dinner, combining the luxuries of cool 
shade and running water. Here we dined 
and “ ton'd " right merrily, and I was con- 
vinced by this day's excursion of these two 
foots — 1st, that there is no place in the world 
which possesses more delightful spots for pio- 
niokmg than the Isle of Han; and, 2ndly, 
that there are no people in the world who so 
thoroughly understand how to give and enjoy 
a pio-nio as the ladies and gentlemen of Manx- 
land. Everything on the pr e s e nt occasion was 
cha ra cterised by that true gipsy freedom which 
is the perfection of a pic-nic, and that charm- 
ing afternoon has left in my mind a most 
agreeable imp re ssi on of Manx hospitality and 
a most pleasurable remembrance of my first 
Tynwald Bay. W. D. 


THE BBIDE OF BOZELLE. 

* Jtntp Irgrnft * 

Urrn in the B ay of Boost, flowered Roselle, 
Roselle, the Udy of the Ule, reclined,— 

Bride of e summer. — faring the curved belt 
Of there thict-rtiwel with gatherers of the rndcf 
Among the Ueekosed roeklete, w bonne the maids 
And >efo of Aegis oheer the drift-borae weed. 
Barnhart, her lord, wee off to hunt the besot, 

A dfagon fall the! lurked In wlhl Goony. 


heaven grant that In the world'* rough ways 
Anapa slaaod oe we never may net oat! 

Thew strange old Augian roedo ore mace* all ; 
Bow mounting up to where on ivied rock 
Shew* like a rubied fi*rt, now deeped in delle 
Of fong'belled heath, brood fern, blue water-cup, 
(Tjtwsua vervain, and the Eest-bern fig. 

Barnhart went humming a rads Northern lay, 

Of Thor and Balder, to the heartened wind*. 

But a low andei-eeul ef sweeter song 



Through oil the strain thrilled like a breeaMonehed 
chord ; 

For through thorn winding obadoa he weoed Bundle. 

Woo it a mist of tears swept o'er bis eyea? 

What should he knew of tears, who never shed l 
Wm it a mist from out the valleys home?— 

The thought passed swiftly, like a Urowncr's thought 
Of grose-green fields. Then a great fleshing light 
Shot in end out the chambers of bis brain. 

And thought was at an end. A brave white face 
Was down among the ivies ; and the fronds 
Of the broad fares were spotted (hark with blood, 
Bearing the seed of misery on the leaf. 

A stir is In the courts of flowered Roselle. 

The vraie may gather on tho troubled teas 
And hang its funeral banners on the rooks , 

Ike youths and maidens ataud with lifted palms 
That drop the idle sickle in tlie sands. 

So swift a bridal, era her lord's dead corse 
Has time to stiffen in the wines of night ! 

Is fealty stricken, or has tnuh gone mad ? 

She turned her from the altar where she stood. 

She snatched her pledged hand Arum her noA-made 
lord; 

And, sounding a low bugle, brought within 
The chapel, whence the priest was passing out, 

A bend of her own people. Then she spoke. 

M To see this man who woos me — whom I wed. 

Te know, too, why I wed him. From my lord, 
M r «W,<W lord, oh God ! came swift command ; 

It was— eo says this man — bis dying wiU, 

Confirmed b> warrant of this ring he sent, 

That L should wed his friend, my lover once, 

This creature of bis treat, who sew him fall 
A pro) to the otvad monster, yet eoulu w*nd 
His smooth way home te claim a wmltem bride. 
kf> lord's dear will— If will it be— is done. 

Bore at the altar have 1 pledged my band 
With all the wealth that lies within this isle 
Fine te my giving. Ye, too, all are his. 

Keep a good guard on him nay, watch him well ; 
Your service is to him. Yon mark my words f 
Be mill about him, so bo more no inch 
W ithoot ) our dateous esrriee .* do ye hear? 

For me, my duty all lies otherwhere, 

3 o find my lord on earth— or else is heaven. 

1 go not lonely ; are, here In my breast 
1 bear the bird he loved, his message-dove. 

If that the bird domes beak, then Uvea your prince, 
Though traitorous bands have platted 'gainst hia lifls. 
If the hire eomea not hack, then aU is teat 
Bare that great after-lore which Urea not here, 

For I go with him te the 8ilent Shore." 

A down the green slopes took the bride her Way. 

No mentor tend ills safe the menater Broil 
Ska left full-guarded by her Humborfo band. 

Lit by the light ef bar great lore foe west, 

Fare Instinct guiding all hmaagrii steps; 

As angels, blind, could M thrirwey te bserea 
Though aU the cruel fares! effois world 
Bed tricked the masre efite wtldering paths. 
Through all the atoftng w i n dings of tha dolls, 
for all the margins ef the baited stream* 

Jtew djrinf deep to o*ve*ofheUew store* * 

Now struggling upward the gree n Ms utkd hflU, 
foie stetthedvWImt W* hire within bur breast; 
And, te make sure her fast way bask te press, V 
I Eept&pepftogresWjWeytw&ttowayatowwft^ 
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*Aw*y upon tbs wild wind* winged the bird. 

But not along the blue fields lonely went; 

For loyal vengasuoe bent her equal «tng% * 
Outstripping tardy justice la tar tight t 
And ore the tides ran bask to teUti# sea 
Tbs Uwswngar of death had wssgtdfo stare, 

Blank Hroii; tbs target of Prince Humbert' e bead, 
Writhed with a tbeaf of arrows in biabraast. 

BuMdou Xh Hum. 

WILL MOUNTFOBD AND LOBD 

no mm. 

pAitn. 

Thx&x were eighty -three peers pre s en t at 
the trial of Lord Mohun in Westminster Hall : 
the Marquis of Carmarthen being the Load 
High Steward of the Court. Several noble 
lords, who neglected to attend on the occasion, 
were afterwards subjected to a fine of 1001. 
each# The Attorney- General, Sir John 
Somovs, the Solicitor-General, Sir Thomas 
Trevor, and Mr. Serjeant Thompson, appeared 
as counsel for the Crown. For the prisoner, 
had been retained Sir Thomas Powia and 
Messrs. Hawles and Prioe ; the services of 
these gentlemen, however, being limited, to 
arguments upon such points of law as might ! 
arise during the progress of the case. 

The trial lasted five days. Various wit- 
nesses were called to prove that some days 
previous to the death of Mountford, Captain 
Hill* land Mahno being present, had threat- 
ened the life of the actor. Hill at supper at 
the Qsee Tavern in Covent Garden, had been 
heard to say, “ I should not doubt the success 
of my amour with Mrs. Bracegirdle, if I were 
not obstructed by Mountford, whom I design 
to be the death of.” To another witness, on a 
different occasion, HUl had whispered, “lam 
resolved to have the blood of Mountford j ” 
but though Lord Mohun Was close at hand, 
aa he was talking at the rime to another 
person, it seemed probable that he had not 
heard W* threat. HOI had sent letters to 
Mrs. end had often asserted that 

]» wooM taurj tor with all hi. heart; that 
he Was satisfied she hated him lowed 
•otndjrid^sfos; but that “he had thought of 
a way to be even with that body.” At a 
dinner at (he "Three Tuns, Shandois fitte st*” 
Lord Mohan had remarked to one witness, 
“This design will oost Hill fifty guineas.” 
Hitt had then said, “ If the villain offers to 
resist, I’ll stab him.” Upon which Lord 
Mohun added, “ I will stand by my friend.” 

Undoubtedly, in the first instance, however 
H may have been afterwards extended. Hill’s 
dfrign was limited to the abduction of Mrs. 
Bracegirdle. “ She was to be kept out of town 
te a week, to see if she could be persuaded to 
manry him,” as one of the witneurere explained- 
The threats against Mountford could then 
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only havo had reference to any chance inter- 
ference of hie with that aoheme. Hill and 
Mohun had bargained with one William 
Dixon, a coachman, for the hire of a ooach 
and six. He was to drive to Totteridge, on 
this side Barnet T wo horeea were to ierve to 
the playhouse, while the other four were to 
stand in readiness “at the pound's end.” 
There were six or seven pistols in the ooach, 
and a change of clothes for the lady. Dixon 
was duly at the plaoe appointed, “ over against 
the Hone- shoe Tavern in Drury Lane.” Mr. 
Hill then bade him drive lower down. He 
drove to my Lend Craven’s door. Some 
soldiers there would have had him go in and 
drink, but he declined. Ho then carried Lord 
Mohun and Hill to Norfolk Street, “ below the 
watchhouee ; ” stayed there while they went 
to the “ White Horse Tavern,” and then drove 
bach to Lord Craven’s door. Afterwards, it 
being ten o’clock, he went homo, sending a 
postiEon^to take care of the ooach. 

At the theatre, it was remarked that Lord 
Mohun was wearing Hill’s coat, and Hill 
Mohan's. They had ohanged coats two or 
three times in the oourse of the evening. 
(Hill's coat was probably part of his uniform 
as an officer in Colonel Earle's regiment, and 
therefore easily recognised.) The reaeon of 
this change of apparel is not very apparent. 
It may have been due merely to idle frolic or 
was planned to oonfose witnesses, in case any 
trouble should come of the abduction of Mrs. 
Bracegirdle* The two gentlemen were pro- 
bably not very sober on their arrival at the 
theatre. The money-taker deposed that they 
| had refased to pay the extra charge for passing 
: from the pit to the stage ; and Lord Mohun 
i had threatened to slit the noses of the mana- 
I gers if they ventured to importune hie friend 
or himself on the subject. 

Mrs. Bracegirdle was then sworn. Be sure 
there was some “ sensation in court,” when 
the popular actress came forward to give her 
evidence. She lived in Howard Street, 
which wee at right angles to, end joined Nor- 
folk and Surrey Streets, Strand. On the 
night of the 9th December, she, with her 
mother and brother* had been supping with 
Mir. and Mrs. Fags, in Princes Street, Drury 
Lane. At ten o’clock Mr. Page set forth to 
aooompany them home. Coming down Drury 
Lane, a ooach etood by Lord Craven's door. 
“ The boot of the Ooach was down, and a great 
many men stood by it* Two soldiers pulled 
witness from Mr. Page, while four or Ate 
more came up, and nearly knocked down old 
Mrs. Bracegirdle, who hung about her daugh- 
ter's neck so that they could not get her into 
the coach, Mr* Pegs called for Mb* Htth 
with hie drawn sword than struck at Mr* Page, 
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who warded the blows with his oane. When 
he could not get her into the coach, because of 
company coming up, Hill said he would see 
the lady home, and acoordingly led her by one 
hand, and her mother by the other, all the way 
to Howard Street, where she lodged. When 
pulled towards the coach, witness distinctly saw 
Lord Mohun in the coaoh. Arrived at home 
in Howard Street, Mr. Page was taken into 
the house, and Hill walked up and down the 
street with his sword drawn. As he led wit- 
ness he said he would be revenged. Lord 
Mohun and Hill were both walking up and 
down. Wae told by Mrs. Browne (who lived 
in the same house) that they had said they 
stayed to be iwnged upon Mr. Mountfard. 
Then, concludes Mrs. Bracegirdle, “ 1 sont my 
brother, and the maid, and all the people we 
could, out of the house, to Mrs. Mountford, to 
see if she knew where her husband was, to tell 
him of it ; and when they came in a- doors 
again, I went to the door ; and the doors were 
shut, and 1 listened to hear if they were there 
still ; and my Lord Mohun and Mr. Hill were ( 
walking up and down the street ; and by and ■ 
by the watch came up to them, and when the 
watch came up to them they said, 1 Gentlemen, ! 
why do you walk with your swords drawn ? ’ | 
Says my Lord Mohun, * I'm a peer of England ; 
touch mo if you daro ! ' . . . Then the watch 
left them, and they went away ; and a little 
after, there was a cry of * murder ; ’ and that’s 
all I know, my lord.” 

Mr. Gawen Page confirmed Mrs. Brace- 
girdle's evidence, so far as it concerned him. 
Hill and Mohun waited outside the house for 
about an hour and a half. Upon a cry of 
“ murder," witness went into the street, found 
Mohun surrendering himself to the constable ; 
went to Mountford's house, found him 41 lying 
all along in his blood npon the floor." He 
asked to be lifted up, and said, in answer to 
witness’s question, that he had been bar- 
barously run through before he could draw 
his sword. 

lira. Page, the wife of the last witness, said 
that Mrs. Bracegirdle had nipped at their 
lodgings, and Mr, Page had gone out to tee 
her home. Alarmed afe his long absence, 
witness sent "out a servant to see after him, 
who brought back word that Mr. Page “ had 
like to have been murdered, and Mrs. Brace- 
girdle carried away," Witness then went to 
Mrs. Bracegirdle’s lodgings; was dashed to go 
over to lire. Mountford's, in Norfolk Street, 
and till her to tend to her husband to Stay where 
ho was, or to come horns with a good guard. 
While speaking to Mn. Mountford, heard 
"ttnrdsr" eaRed in the stmt; opened the 
and Jftmntibrd came in, and foil with 
U* asnsasd about witness's neck to sup- 


port himself. He said Hill had murdered him. 
Witness 41 helped him to the parlour-doer, 
there down he fell." 

By the examination of the watch, it ap- 
peared that they were divided into two parting 
or squads ; one, under the charge of Wiliiaaa 
Merry, beadle of the parish. Went down Surrey 
Street; the other, handed by Davenport, a 
constable, passed into Strand Lane. Many 
gave evidence, that as he was going has 
rounds, and turning out of Howard S tree t 
into Surrey Street, he saw Captain Hill and 
Lord Mohun walking; asked, 44 Who comes 
there ? " Lord Mohun answered, 44 A friend.” 
Witness asked, ** What is the meaning of your 
Bwoxtfs being drawn P Return your swords and 
stand off." Lord Mohun returned his sword, 
and said, 44 1 am a peer of the realm. Here, 
will you have my tprordP " Did not take 
his sword, but StJd, 44 God bless your honour I 
My lord, I know not what yon are ; but I hope 
you are doing no harm." Two women stood 
at a door, with a candle, hard by. Witness 
asked them if they knew the meaning 0 i the 
business. They said one of the gentlemen had 
a sweetheart there. Lord Mohun said he was 
drinking a lady's health ; and as soon as his 
bottle was out would be gone. He put up his 
own sword, and said Captain Hill could not do 
so, for he had lost his scabbard in Drury Lane, 
The watch seem then to hare gone to the White 
Horse Tavern, in the neighbourhood, to make 
further inquiries, when, almost immediately, 
they heard a cry of 44 murder." When they 
returned, Captain Hill had escaped up Survey 
Street. Lord Mohun surrendered himself* 
James Bassit, one of the watch, took him by 
the sleeve to lead him away. 41 1 took hint 
by the sleeve," said the witness ; 44 he shook, 
and quaked, and trembled, as if he would 
it to pieces. He was carried to the Round- 
house, and kept there al^ night. He said ho 
was glad Hill was not taken; but was softy 
he had not more money about him ; adding 
4 1 wish he had some of mins ; and I Atm 
care a farthing if I am hanged for him/" The 
watch produced Hill's sword, which he had 
apparently thrown down as ho made off, and 
Mountford's, the latter broken. Davenport; 
the constable, swore be picked np one pi ace, 
and a servant-maid took up another. There 
was a report among the people who were by, 
that Mountfoid had made a pass, and at the 
first pass his sword was broken; so he, tike 
constable, went with a leathern and^flbunda 
piece of the sword. 

Mrs. Browne's evidence was important, 
because it went to show that, after the carry- 
ing into effect of the extmordmary kkrange* 
meat for the escortinghomsofMrs.B«ieo- 
girdle, by the very laen who had just p r ev io u s l y 
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bain attempt! ng bar abduction, HOI bad re- 
newed bia threats in regard to Mountford. 44 I 
shall light on this Mountford,” be said. Mn, 
Browne asked, 41 Why what hurt bath be done 
youP" HiU replied* M I bam been abused, 
and will be avenged.” He bad already said 
snub the same thing to Mrs. Bracegirdle, and 
from the tending ovor to Mm. Mountford, it 
is quite dear that an alarm prevailed that 
Mountford waa in peril by reason of Hill’s 
threats. 

'What took place at the meeting of Mohnn 
and HiU with Mountford, was described with 
same variety by the witnesses. After Mountford 
bad come down Norfolk Street, he was not 
pooeeding in the direction of bis own house ; 
be turned to the right into Howard Street, 
whereas he should have kept straight on. 
Hither bis attention was attracted by the 
pr et en ce of Mohan and Hill, and so he came 
out of his way ; or, as the scandal-mangero 
preferred to believe, he was going to Mrs. j 
Bracegirdle's. And this might have been 
so without any great scandal either. Tho ) 
hour was certainly late ; but having hoard of t 
the attack upon her, he might he naturally ’ 
anxious to satisfy himself of the lady's safety. [ 
According to his own showing, however, he 
was there, but by chance. He was alone, 
and it is net dear that he had received warn- 
ing of danger from the messengers sent out in 
search of him by his wife and others. Mrs. t 
Browne, from Mrs. Bracegirdle's house, ran 
out to him; •'But," said she, 44 though I 
would fain have spoken to him, he would not 
•fcy to hear me speak.” It is evident, how- j 
ever, from what follows, that Mountford was [ 
acquainted with Hill's attempted abduction of ( 
Mrs. Bracegirdle. On meeting Mohun, “Tour | 
humble servant, my lord,' 1 said Mountford. > 
44 Tour servant, Mr. Mountford,” said Mohun ; 
end they embraced after the fashion of the 
time. Then Mohun said, 44 1 have a great 
respect ter you, Mr. Mountford, and would 
have no difference between us ; hut there is a 
thing hike out between Mis. Bracegirdle 
and Mr. USB*" Mountford interposed. 44 My 
Iced, has my wife disobeyed your lordship ? 
BP dm has, she shall ask your pardon. But 
as far Mm. Bracegirdle, she is no concern of 
mins. I know nothing of this matter. I 
com koro by aecidmt, and 1 hope your lord- 
ship will not vindicate such an ill man as Mr. 
Shu in such a matter as this.*? lord Mohun 
arid, 44 1 suppose you were cent far? " Mount- 
tend replied that he came these hy stance. 
Ao ses dh i g to on* of the wi tne s s e s far the pro- 
tesution, one Mrs. Brewer* who lived next 
doer .to tbs Bracegirdles, HiU then cams up 
sad o sid, 44 Pray, my lord, hold your tongue; 
this fa not a oomriant rime to discern tide 
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business," and uxmld ham drawn Mehum away* 
but upon Mountford saying, 44 1 am sorry to 
see your lordship assisting Mr.' Captain HiU 
in eo ill an action aa this," HiU struck him 
on the oar. Mountford cried out, 44 Damme, 
what's that for P ” upon which HiU bade 
him draw. Mountford said, 44 That I will,” 
and drew his sword. 41 But whether," said 
the witness Browne, 11 he received his wound 
before he drew his sword, or after, I cannot 
teU." Several witnesses for the defence, 
among them Captain Hill's footboy, Thomas 
Leake, and Mrs. Bracegirdle's servant, Elisa- 
beth Walker, swore that the combatants 
made two or three passes at each other before 
Mountford cried out that he was killed, and 
threw away his sword ; that they fought in the 
middle of the street, where theic was a chan- 
nel for the water to run; and that Lord Mohun 
stood apart on “the causey” — the paved 
stones at the side-— with his sword sheathed. 
One witness, seeing them fighting, says be 
ran into the house to fetch 41 a paring-shovel,” 
with an intention to part them ; but before 
he oould get back, they had run different ways. 
On the other hand, Mr. Bancroft, 44 the chy- 
rurgeon,” who attended Mountford on hi* death- 
bed, gave evidence : 44 1 said to Mr. Mountford, 
4 1 suppose I shall be asked come questions 
about what you have said to me; you arc 
now upon the brink of eternity, and pray 
answer me truly. Who gave you this wound ? 
Was it Mr. HiU or my Lord Mohun P’ Said 
he, 4 My Lord Mohun offered me no violence ; 
but while 1 was talking with my Lord Mohun, 
HiU struck me with hie left hand, and with 
his right ran me through before 1 oould put 
my hand to my sword."* Hunt, another 
medical man, gave similar testimony. 44 1 
asked him the manner ol his being hurt He 
said, 4 My Lord Mohun spoke to me, hut 
HiU run me through before my sword was 
drawn. HiU was in me and through mo 
before my sword was out.' And this," adds 
the witness, 44 he repeated about twelve o'clock, 
about half an hour before he died, the next 
day." 

To reconcile the discrepancies in the evi- 
dence, we must understand that even after 
receiving his mortal wound, Mountford had 
strength sufficient to draw his sword and in- 
terchange passes with his adversary. This 
is certainly possible. Then throwing away 
hk sword, which had, been broken in the 
encounter, be cried, “I m killed!" and 
staggered towards his own house. It will 
bo noticed that Mountford's dying words 
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acquitted Lord Mohun of the actual murder. 
The question remained as to how far he 
was implicated in an intention to murder : 
whether his remaining so long in the street 
with Hill was with the view of waiting for 
Mountford and assaulting him, or of abetting 
an assault upon him by Hill, in which oase 
he would share Hill’s guilt; it being the 
law, that if two or more come together to do 
an unlawful act against the king's peace, of 
which the probable eonsequenoe might be 
murder, and one of them kills a man, then 
all are guilty of murder. 

The case for the pioseoution closed with the 
evidence of the two surgeons. Tho defendant 
had not, of course, the modern advantage of 
0 epeeoh from counsel on his behalf, but he 
proceeded to call witnesses to show in the first 
instance that he had been Without any pre- 
vious animosity against Mountford. One Mr. 
Breroton stated that ho had been at the theatre, 
and hod supped with Lord Mohun a few nights 
before the death of Mountfoid, when the play 
of " Alexander the Great ” was acted. Ilia 
lordship commended the play, and paiticularly ' 
Mr. Mountford's acting in it, spoke kindly of 
him, and pronounced him a good actor. Tho j 
witness thought ho acted well in comedy, but 
would never make so good a tragedian as Mr. 
Betterton and somo others. Lord Mohun 
said that Mountford had been more civil to him 
than all the other players, and “ he'd a mind j 
to drink a bottle of wine with him, and ( 
would appoint a time for it," To explain the ( 
object of Hill and Mohun waiting in the . 
street. Hill's foot-boy was called. He had 
overheard Hill say that he but waited to beg 
Mrs. Bracegirdle’s pardon, and then he would 
begone, and that Hill and Mohun had said 
they would walk an hour under Mrs. Brace- 
girdle's window, and an hour under that 
of Mrs. Barry (the famous tragic actress 
of the period), and then they would go 

From the evidenoe of this witness, it ap- 
peered, strangely enough, that Mrs. Brace- 
girdle’s brother bed connived at the attempt to 
carry her off. He bed been drinking with 
Mohan end Bill early in the evening at the 
Hoes* Shoe, in Drury Lane, and was to tall 
them When she came out of Page’s house, and 
which way she wee to go heme. Elisabeth 
Walker, Mr*. Bracegirdle’s servant, had given, 
as we have seen, important evidence es to the 
maR abet* Moha n had taken in th e fa ta l 
Drey b e tw een Hill and Mountford. She stated 
that Mie had given the same evidence before' 
foe jfrg tftr* « t Hicks' s Hell, and had been 
much abused and distracted by t he players on 
foot ntfoMih Ber mistress hail laid of for 
iim mm ev^no* ***** anafbnadad them. 


and another had cried, “Hang her, a jade, 
pull her by the coat.” Did not return to her 
mistress after giving evidenoe before the jus- 
tices ; she was afraid; heard that she wotiftd be 
44 rattled off” for what she had said, 94 and 
they,” said the witness, “ being all players, I 
was afraid, because players have a wane 
reputation than other people.” She stated, 
moreover, that after their coming home from 
Drury lane there was a discourse be twe e n 
her old and young mistress as to GaptaiU 
Hill’s waiting at the door, and his saying tfot 
he waited but to ask her pardon, and would 
then go home to his lodgings. Witness of- 
fered, with her mistress's leave, to go out and 
demand Oapt&in Bill** sword, bo that then he 
might be safely admitted. But her mistress 
had colled her a 41 prating slut,” and said that 
if Hill 44 begged ht pardon upon his kneel 
never so, she would not forgive him, nor wee 
him more.” Ibis witness’s evidenoe was not 
impugned by the prosecution, and was in 
great part supported by the testimony of for 
fellow-servant, Ann Jones, and others. 

Undoubtedly, the weak point in the case 
for the prosecution was a want of sufficient 
evidence that Hill and Mohun were really 
waiting for Mountford; it being dear that 
they did not stand in the actor’s direct path 
to Ids house, but rather apart from it (although, 
as one of the witnesses explained, 44 They that 
stand in Howard Street can see who goath 
down to Mr. Mountford’s house, and who goath 
up Surrey Street ”) ; that they did not on his 
approach advance and molest him, but that, 
on the contrary, he was tho first to address 
them, and that no violence was used at all* 
until he had spoken disparagingly of BHL 
It was in evidence, also, that Mohun and 
Mountford had met upon friendly terms, there 
being an absence of frill proof of previous 
animus on Lord Mohun’s port against Mount- 
ford, Hill’s vague threats being no mMsnm 
against Lord Mohun in that respect, while ths 
actor’s dying e x pre ss ions went to show Mo- 
hun’s innocence of share in the murder.. 

His witnesses having given their evi daa oa, 
Lord Mohun addressed the court. "Mjjr 
buds, I hope it will be no disedvantego to wm 
my not summing up my evidence uE* a 
lawyer* being s young man. I think X *h*va 
made it plainly appear that tfore never era* 
any former quarrel or ma l ms between Mr. 
Mountford and me. 1 have false m ad e S pyaa T 
the reason why we stayed soleng intfo street, 
which was for Mir. HSU tQ<speak,wUh Mm 
Bracegirdle end eak for pardon* and I stayed 
with him as my friend. So it plainly appeemth 
I had no bund in. .foiling inf M r, Menu tiled, 
and unon ^ own ininftsauwr 

X uTmlf and.! mafoMfo 
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ibis IxBxraMhlA fcotue, whan 1 know I dull 
bam all tba joattoa ia the world." 

"Hujrar Mbip bo mors to say?” aba 
the Lord High Steward* 

“ No, my lord/’ Mohan answers; “but I 
am innocent of the teat, and leave myself 
wholly to your lordship*.” 

Their lordship* did not immediately proceed 
to give judgment upon the ease. 

There w ere at that time no “ law-lords ” in 
the UpjK.. House. The Marquis of Carmar- 
then had been appointed Lord High Steward 
of the tribunal, because holding tho office of 
President of the Council, he was ontitled to 
precedenoe of all the nobility. Their loidahipe 1 
therefore summoned to their assistance the 
common law judges to pronounce upon the 
law of the case. Lord Chief Justice Holt, ! 
Lord Chief Justice Treby, and other judges, 
appeared at the bar of the house with that 
object. Various noble lords proposed ques- 
tions to the judges. Among the most impor- 
tant of these questions was one proposed by 
the Karl of Kingston — “whether a person i 
knowing of the design of another to lie in 
wait to assault a third man, who happeueth 
to be trilled (when the person who knew of 
that design is present), be guilty in law of 
the same crime with the party who had the 
design and killed him, though he had no j 
actual hand in his death P ” To this some- j 
what oonfosed interrogatory, the judges re- j 
plied that the first person mentioned would 
net be guilty of murder or manslaughter. 
The Bari of Nottingham varied the question, 
father strengthening it against the prisoner, t 
and putting it, “ Whether a person knowing 
of file design of another to lie in wait to as- 
sault a third man. and accompanying him tn (hoi ! 
doty*/’ Ac. This the judges held, would 
dandy be murder in the person that did ac- 
company the other in his design. Other 
question* were put; button osse, it was clear, 
tote upon m a tter s of fact rather than law. 
Was these en intention on the part of Hill to 
—to ut! Mountford, and was Mohan privy to 
tontsstontton P If so, was the meeting with 
Mo unt for d, at which the assault took place, 
toemstetof accident or of design on the part of 
baikTW and Mohun P 

Booh peer pronounced hie derision singly ; 
toe you ng est baron speaking fiiet, the Lord 
High Steward last Fourteen peers fraud 
Lord Mohun guilty of toe mu r d er of William 
Mountford ; sixty-nine found him sot guilty, 
toe Lord High Steward voting with toe ma- 
jority* Lord Mohun accordingly quitted toe 
enurl a free men. 

It )m» been a fashion among historians to 
smart tost toe derision was an unjust om 
ited Maeanlay mperislly impeaches it as a 
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public scandal. He oonridsrs that to* orim 6 
of murder wsa folly brought home to the 
prisoner, and he declares that such was the 
unanimous opinion of the public. <* Had the 
issue/’ he prooeeds, “been tried by Bolt and 
twelve plain men at the Old Bailey, there can 
be no doubt that a verdict of guilty would 
have been returned.” This preference for an 
Old Bailey jury over a tribunal composed of 
all the noblemen of England is characteristic 
of the popular historian. Going carefully 
over the report of the trial, we find it hard to 
agree with his lordship in this respect, and 
are led to the impression that a common jury, 
especially a modern one, with a skilful advo- 
cate pleading the prisoner's cause and damag- 
ing tho case for the prosecution in every 
possible way, would have arrived at a verdict 
identical with the finding of the House of 
Lords. “ All the newsletters, all the coffee- 
house orators,” says Macaulay, “ oom gained 
that the blood of (he poor was shed with im- 
punity by the great. Wits remarked that the 
only fair thing about the trial was the show 
of ladies in the gallery/’ &c. These critics 
of the decision were precisely of the class who 
would make the most noise and conduct them- 
selves the least reasonably in the matter, who 
would not trouble themselves to examine the 
evidence of the case, even if they had the op- 
portunity of doing so — they probably had not 
—but would be content themselves with bring 
exceedingly angry that (hey had lost a skilful 
actor, who had never weaned of labouring for 
their amusement, and that his loss was to be 
attributed to (he dissolute doings of a boy- 
noble. The public generally were of opinion 
that a grievous wrong hsd been done, for 
which some one ought to be punished, and Hill 
having escaped, why should not his friend 
Mohun suffer in his stead P Evelyn ascribes 
the acquittal of Mohun to his judges' “ com- 
miseration of his youth/’ and possibly that 
consideration determined the decision of cer- 
tain of the lords. It should be borne ia mind, 
too, that the death of Mountford occurred to 
times when much leniency was teowa to the 
brawler and the duellist, sad that Mohun’s 
share in the sad ev e nt octet only “eenstruo- 
tively 99 be regarded as murder. Certainly 
he had not struck toe fetal Mow. He fori 
apart, little more guilty than a second to s 
duel— to take the worst view of his csss. 

We are by no mesas disposed to set up 
Mohun as a hero, or anything like it Pro- 
bably s lew satisfactory subject even for toe 
modern sy stem of “ rehabilitation ** acted 
hardly be teeoted. But to the matter of 
Mountford** death, we art disposed to think 
tout he has incurred * krgw Jfcaro*ef tepee* 
brim toaa was strictly his due. H* has bean 
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AN ICELANDIC SAGA. 


treated in this matter a* 41 a dog with a had 
name,"-~in other respects he sufficiently de- 
served hie evil repute, — and has met with the 
proverbial late of a dog so situated. Of late 
years, moreover, he has had to hear the ad- 
ditional ignominy of appearing as 44 the 
villain," in Mr. Thackeray’s delightful novel 
of " Esmond." 

The after-events of Lord Mohun’s life, by 
no means a profitable one altogether, termi- 
nating with his fatal duel with the Duke of 
Hamilton in Hyde Park in 1714, we may 
recount upon some future occasion. 

Mrs. Mountford was advised to appeal 
against the judgment of the House of Peers, 
or probably to apply for a new trial. The 
case could hardly be earned to a higher tri- 
bunal. Narcissus Luttrel enters in his 
Diary . — 

44 2 Hlh February, KJ92. The House of Lords 
were yesterday on the Debate of the complaint 
of Lord Mohun, about Mrs. Mountford having 
brought an appeal against him. They put 
it off till Friday, when the judges are ordered 
to attend. 

44 4 th March , Lord Mdhun’s case was heard 
yesterday, but Mrs. Mountford not having 
brought her appeal, nothing was done in it." 

No further mention is to be found of the 
matter until later in the year, when we read, — 

44 3rd October . Lord Mohun lies very ill at 
Bath. 

44 1 9th October. Mrs. Mountford has petitioned 
tho Queen for hei father’s pardon, -which it is 
believed may be granted if she withdraw her 
appeal against Lord Mohun." 

Mrs. Mountford’s father, one Percivai, a 
player, had in the interim, it seems, been 
found guilty of 44 clipping." A compromise 
was effected. Her father was pardoned on 
condition that she oeased to seek vengeance j 
for her husband’s death. There was an end to 
all proceedings in relation to the death of the | 


hapless actor. 

th 1720, Will Mountford’s plays were 
published in two volumes by Jonson. 44 In 
this sge of learning,” says the prefece, 14 when 
the works of the ingenious are perpetually 
epUected and sought after by most curious 
persons, we doubt not but the writings of the 
famous Mr. Mountford will be aoosptable to 
aft encourages* of these entertainments." 

Ths original plays are, "The Injured 
Lovers,” 14 QmSuooeMftU Strangers," “Groans 
wich Pork,” and " Dr. Faustus. Two others 
are added* "King Edward HI., with the Fall 
of Mortimer, Earl of March," end "Henry 
XL, King of England, with the Death of 
I Nsrara^/* "which," the editor writes* 
" though net wholly composed by him, it is 
Mamned^ha had at least a share in MMmm 


them fer the stage, otherwise it cannot ha 
supposed he would bare taken the liberty of 
writing dedications to them." They went 
written by one Mr. Bancroft, and given by 
him to Mountford. Dutton Cora. 

AN ICELANDIC SAGA. 

Once upon a time a king and his queen had 
an only child, a daughter, of whom they were 
dotingly fond. But it happened that the was 
lost, and though the king ordered the whole 
country to be searched, no one could find hem 
Thereupon he made a vow that whoever should 
find her, and bring her home, should get her 
hand in marriage. 

Now cluee by the king’s palace lived an old 
man who had phree eons., He was very fond 
of the two eldest or~s ; but the youngest one 
was treated very unkindly by his parents* and 
by bis brothers. 

44 Father," said the eldest one day, "I with 
to go out into the world to gain wealth and 
honour." So his father 1 let bun go. 

Next morning he set off on his journey, 
and after he had walked a long distance, sat 
down on a hillock to rest himself. Presently 
he espied a little dwarf coming towards him. 

44 Pray give me something to eat," said the 
dwarf. But the young man refused. Whan 
he had rested himself he set out again, and 
towards evening, feeling very hungry, he sat 
under a tree to eat his supper. 

44 Oh ! pray give me a piece of broad," said 
a little tiny woman, with a rod oloak, ooraing 
up to him — 44 1 am so very hungry." But 
the young man got very angry, and drove th# 
little old woman away. * , 

It soon got dark, so the young man crept 
into a hole in a rook which he saw, and brig 
himself down to sleep. Presently the enehaar* 
tress who lived there oame in ; and the young 
man earnestly begged her to allow bum to 
sleep there. 

44 Oh ! yes ; on condition that you petfena 
whatever I tell you to-morrow." 

So the next morning she set him to s w sp f 
out the cave; 4 4 and if it ia not done by even* 
mg, I shall kill you ; " and so saying, *bp 
went away. 

The young man now took the broom wH®5 h 
rim had given him, and began to sweep; W I 
no sooner did it touch the loos than it stuck 
so feat to it that he could not move & ft* 
when the en eba n trees returned hcroein Jp* 
evening, the feund the oev* upswept, an | 
jmnediatriy killed the you ng merit fw d hng 
him up. 

Meanwhile the old punufi second ten sal 
out from heme, to try and make hi* way in 
the world, But ne,ke acted just like ki* 
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side* brother, and was killed and hung up by 
the aachautrsm, H la needless to rpea k of him 
further. 

. The old psepto now bad only their youngest 
sob loft to them ; but ss they ftlM him even 
more than ever, they readily gate him leave 
to go and seek his fortune* 

41 1 daresay my brothers rested here,” he 
said, dn oo suing to the first hillock ; and he 
seated himself down, and began to eat a little 
pieoeef bread. 

M Oh, pray glee me s little piece, I am so 
hungry,** said the same little dwarf. And 
the young man spoke kindly to him, and 
invited him to some and ait down beside him, 
and eat a a much as he wished. 

When be had eaten as much as he required, 
the little dwarf said, “My name is Tritill ; 
whenever yon want me, call me ; ” and he 
tripped away. 

And the young man walked on and on, till 
he eamo to another hillock. “Yes ! my 
brothers surely rested here ; I will ait down 
and eat my supper.’* But no sooner had he 
begun to eat, than a little tiny woman in a 
red dock came up and asked for some 
food; and the young man spoke kindly to 
her, and gave her all she wanted. When 
they had both eaten as much as they wished, 
his companion, salft “ My name is Litili ; if 
ever you want help, call me 1 ” and she 
tr ipp e d sway. The young man walked on 
mid on till it began to get dark. 44 Yes ? my 
brothers have rested here ; ” and he sat down 
tmder a large tree, and began to eat his last 
hit of bread. But a large flock of birds flow 
up to where he was sitting, end they looked 
so very hungry that he threw them a good 
htuflftil of crumbs. To his great surprise, 
when they had eaten them, one of them said, 
“Mind sndcall for us, if you want anything,” 
and they flew away. 

CM by he espied a hole in a rook, and as 
ha wae very tired ho crept in and lay down 
Id deep; but presently he espied the dead 
bodies of his two brothers hanging up. Ha 
Was very frightened, and was going to run 
away; but at that instant the enchantress 
earn# hi, sad told him he should stop there 
that night. 

Ml morning she bade him sweep out the 
save for her; 44 And mind and have it done 
by night, or I will kill you.” When she had 
gone he took the broom, but no sooner did it 
touch the floor than it stuck so font to it that 

wfet ha would b. Meld not new it. Bo 
Iml W f t a to bo frigMan e d ; bat prawn By k 

S Mtof W of what bad bappanad to him jaa- 

ba triad, “oh I ooaa to awt” 
Mi at tba mum toaUatt too littto dwarf 


entered the cave, and asked him what he 
wanted* So he told him. Then Tritill bade 
the broom to sweep the floor ; and In ten 
than five minutes the whole floor whs ad dear 
that not a speck of dirt could be seen any- 
where. When it was night, the enchantress 
came home, and no sooner did she see that 
the cave was nicely swept out, than die said, 
44 Yes, lad, thou’rt not atone in this ; how- 
ever, we’ll wait till morning.” 

Next day die ordered him to air the bed- 
clothes, and to take all the feathers out of 
the feather-beds and lay them out in the 
sun ; 44 But if one feather is missing when I 
oomo homo, I will kill you,” and sho went 
away. 

It was a beautiful morning, and not a 
breath of wind stirred; so the young man 
apread out the feathers to dry in the sun. 
But no sooner had he done this than a violent 
whirlwind came, and carried them all up into 
the air out of sight. 44 Oh ! what shall I do?” 
he cried: “oome, Litili, and all my little 
birds ; oome and help me ! ” And in a mo- 
ment they all came, and the birds flew after 
the feathers and brought them to him ; and 
Litili put them all into the bed again, with 
the exception of three, one from each bed, 
which rite gave to the young man ; 44 And if 
the enchantress misses them, run and stick 
them up her nose,” she said. When the 
enchantress came home she smoothed her 
hand down each of the feather- beds. 44 Now 
I will kill you,” she said, in a voice of thunder, 
44 for there is one feather missing from each 
bed." Whereupon the young man did as 
LatiU had told him, till the euohantreea cried 
out from the pain the feathers being put up 
her nose caused her. 

Next morning she told him rim had fifty 
oxen, one of which ho was to kill, flay, and 
boil the flesh. “And mind you choose the 
right one, and do as I bid you, or yon w£U 
die. But if you do right, to-morrow yOu 
shall sot out on your journey, and I will giro 
you throe thiugs, whatever you may ask*” 

When she was gone ho called to Tritill and 
Litili, who came and picked one ox out of 1h* 
herd; and they flayai it hi a trioe, mid eel 
the meat on in n large cau ldr on, ao that H 
wae all ready against the onciimi tie m return e d 
home at night. 

So the next morning the enrihentrrm, who 
was very much astonished, but at the same 
ti me frit M she eoutd fori broth her word, 
asked hint what were foe three things he 
would like to have. > 


that door,” 
the large 


K to * cupboard; **mm 
end thirdly, jp W Ma- 


44 Met I wifi have the* which le tori* 
it door,” poi nting to t cupboard; **foiim 
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So aka opened the door, and there the 
young men sew the king's long-lost daughter, 
looking so beautiful ; the cheat was foil of 
jewels ‘and costly diamonds* So the young 
man placed the princess on the chair, under- 
neath which he placed the chest, while he 
Tnm*fllf stood behind it* That moment they 
felt themselves lifted up ; for the chair was 
an enchanted one, and would go wherever it 
waa bid. 

“ Oh, I do so wish to go home,*’ sighed the 
princess. 

And in an incredibly short space of time, 
the young man and the princess alighted at 
the palace door ; bat the chair had become a 
beautiful chariot, drawn by eight milk-white 
homes. 

Wondering who it could be, the king and 
the queen rushed to the door of the pelaoe, 
just in time to hand their daughter down 
from the carriage, dressed in the most beau- 
tiful dress that ever was seen. Then the 
young man told his history; and the king 
in his great joy broached an immense cask 
of ale whioh had been brewed when his 
daughter was born, and whioh it was only 
intended to tap when she should be betrothed 
in marriage. 

And so they married, and lived very 
happily for many a long year. 

IL R. Bernard. 

THE WALKING POSTERS. 

Edited vt Nebco Nomad. 
go. yi. ow tRb dowics. 


lodging. However, X was maffro mgto*peafc 
of him. * «4'> i, h t . 

You know, Hr. Nomad, well enough what 
our spirited lessee is; and thinking of buna* 

I do, you will go and dine with him tm San* 
day, at his yilla at Hampton, just as X have 
done myself in former years. Knowing him,' 
you will not be surprised at his last device for 
bringing his wares before the public; which 
was to send the whole of our gang down to 
the Epsom raoes. Our orders were, to walfe 
all day through the carriages on the hilfr* 
side, and always to cross the rioe-ooums In 
front of the grand stand, just when the ground 
had been cleared for the ooming * reoe. X 
don’t think the idea was a bed one. Every 
one of the hundred thousand people on the 
course would; have had 4he name “Amphi- 
tryon ” brought ur Vr their noses* And seen 
if we had been knocked flowtk and run over 
by the borseei— well, posters are to be found' 
any day; and the advertisement of tbs inquest 
would have done no harm at all to the run of 
the piece. In practice, however, the idea 
proved a failure. Trudging up the hill from 
Ewell to the dawns, we were treated 
dosen times to pulls from steiunbotties by 
costermongers out for a holiday. Who -were 
quite poor enough themaebee to nets ftat we 
looked hungry and tired and thirsty* Any*' 
how, by the time we got upon the cpue* 
most of us were not steady on our kga. 
Squeesing through the crowd we lost two of our 
letters, and never found t hem egeat tiki 'even**' 
ing ; then the police told us we wave emoting 
vi obstruction, sad msiobml u. off thweeamky. 


Tam propri.tor of the Begin. Theatre, dr, 
is what the Yankees would odl . smart man, 
* ray smart man indeed. What he want. is 
to mak. money ; and ao long at hi. theatre is 
tall, I don’t suppose ha o *m the value of . 
Inn farthing whether he draw, tho publie 
by the htittwls drama or by piwe. in whioh 
higs supply tho plso. of bnisa. Of tho two 
I, prates Jogs, hut if the publio like, intal- 
leot he ie equally happy to supply the article. 
People say he fa not » bad-hawtad fallow at 
bottom, but X think they my te in order to 
onoue. thowumWes in their own eyoo from be* 
inf on friendly tarme with .mul, . ruffian. X 
ha*, known him gir. a eormwigu toapmtty 
glH ynongot tire “ supsrs,” who eame to him 
with teem in. Bar eym, and emflod when he 
Iwstai her, with hi. bold,, met eym i hut 
lllpat X new heard of ha ohs n 'ty »g- 
* know ha always gndteMha 
ha pays te poor devils Uktenfa 
uan oar vim hack tiltvhs 
simply beoau m he mamot 
4be tbiea frsfr pv qn dt 



then somebody yin tit crowd end the string! 
cl Fe beards, and when they were piekadwp 
again they were ao smudged ever atto W 
illegible ; and then A, our captain, tefl'tosh#* 
hind; whetheronpnrpqeeornetloaanottidl|s 
and anyhow, before long, wegavsup th s mh sl e 
bosmess as a bad job, left our boards under 
the cave of an old gipsy-women, and judged 
about the course for the ssaosriiidtr of the 
day. What the red did I cannot ML I 
knew that I soon got dear of the ‘Jot, end 
mooned about amidst thaea*riage<fogk» thifthf 
ing mere perhaps eftheiaoes that X emit 
reoeUeot >on them very deems thin ef :th* 
sight before me. - ' • 

1 own that unless I had frit myself ee my 
warn end shaky* and out eh elbows, IatotUI 
team have believed the ymt httiarf 
nenitinii stendiuse still sinee Uaghehllfii 

cmB|paeawnn emeu m u^^meW^pumpEpm s 

the ss sm . Xt*M«tt-eoi 


ttn the denar m 
tt'e not only the aU.‘ett story b^nf t s MM ft r 
again, fry * tali bg4ha*mme whhgecad 
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ZmakIA Almotfi tiia* I MkA fetHad singers marked out for their 
fo* t ptk» b a ardl a m boy, until the fair» loose especial prey. 

hair, and tio Whit? trembling kendo, end Pottering about amidst the carriage*, p&k- 
moth rtcs dmg forehead, and nndsrhaiigiiig ing up, every now and then, a half-empty 
jeer, and half-open month, with the week smile bottle, ora pieoe of chicken, I wriggled my 
playing folly osar hie due, who is sitting in way somehow or other towards the ring. I 
the open barouche by the aide Of a bold dark- have not nerve enough to beg ; somehow the 
eyed woman, old enough to be his mother, words stick in my throat. I could pick a 
and vulgar enough to be hie mother’s maid, pocket sooner than I could aay, Please, kind 
is a lad who died eighteen years ago in a far sir,'* or run through the rigmarole of asking 
distant land, having lived, young as his life for charity. But there are things which will 
was, too long for those who loved him. I can givo courage to anybody ; and whether it was 
•as the old by-play 1 can remember so well due to the wine I had drunk or not, I felt 
played by the same actors. The raffish men bolder than usual. I saw a lady, very richly 
aberat town — the Haymarket habit *4$, the dressed, very handsome and quite alone, 
second-class Stock Exchange speculators— are sitting in a dose carriage with her luncheon, 
st£U gathered round the carriage, and half almost untouched, laid out on the seat be- 
fiatter, half bully the boy into aay act of folly 1 fore her. There was a 8traaburgh pie half 
which brings money into their own greedy j finished on her lap; and if you knew how 
hands. And the woman who might protect fond 1 used to be of truffles, you would under- 
hhn knows the world too well not to be aware I stand my feelings, as 1 looked upon it Almost 
that her hold upon the lad is due only to the without thinking, the words came to my lips, j 
foot that his vanity is flattered by being seen “ If you had eaten as many truffles in your . 
in company with one so notorious as herself, \ life as I have, you would give me that pie 
and therefore leaves him to his fate. If she before you." She heard the words, smiled , 
warned him of his friends, told him that he with that soft, sweet smile, I used to love so \ 
was a pigeon whom they were all plucking, j well on women's faoes, and handed me the j 
she would disenchant him at once with him- j pio, truffles and all. Sentiment is not, and j 
self and her, said threw him into the hands of / never was, my line ; and I daresay you think , 
somebody who played her cards more pro- a pail de fm* yra* not a thing to be senti- 
dentiy. They are a bad lot round that car- mental about ; but I tell you I could hardly 
riage, sir ; and I don’t think the lady is the eat it, because something seemed to rise in t 
worst, I know that in (he case I am think- my throat every mouthful I swallowed. I . 
lag* of, Hie woman whom all hit family con- did eat it, though, every morsel and crumb ; 
steal the one cause of Charlie's ruin was the and I felt mors like myself than I had fait for 
only mm of his friends, male or female, who years. 

did anything for him. When the crash came, When I got at last near the ring, the 
it was with money raised on her jewels that numbers ware up for the great race, and one 
he was got away out of the reach of the law, great roar of voices seemed to be shouting in 
while the very men who bad swindled him out unison. “Ten to one against tho field, bar one.** 
of hundreds and thousands talked of him Even if 1 had never seen a horse in my life, X 
ev e ryw h ere as having cheated thrm. should have heard enough about the race to 

The gipsy women, too, and singing-girls know that Fly-by-night was thought a oar- 
ers, it atoms to me, the very same I have al- tainty. Even we Posters, end I don’t suppose 
ways kaown since 1 first same to the Derby as you could go much lower than us, had had 
s hoy myself. Even ft* song. am the him. a rixpnny awaep a weak ago among our- I] 
Out it he that within the laat quarter of a aelvw; and P, of o our oo, had drawn tho 
eantnry dun haa bow . no hedge- aide pot- favourite ; for badly aa ho might want fivo 
hmtaa port to rtrfng together new doggrel dulling*, ho probably Wfcnted it lam, *M 
rhyme* of doubtful or undoobtfol decency F oertatnly dmtrrad it lea*, than aay one 
Tha old on**, at any rate, are a« good aa new ; amongst tu. IWary public- hone* wo had 
and oar grandchildren will lirtmt to the bean uddoftnr week* wu filled with poopta 
mua h ad voios* Jingling oat tho aame tool- talking abbot dm Darby j and wa mart baft 
mouthed dittiea aa oar gran dfa ther* ohaahlad be*n d«af ** port*, if w* had not known thrt 
•nr whan the Derby we* flnt run tor on Fly-by-night wn going to win. They wan 
Spasm down. Aunt Sally ha* oom* up, 1 laying odd* upon Ha in the ting a* tort M 
toaoy, einoe my time upon the tur£ and th* they could get on ; and th* only difioulty wa* 
b u y * bro o m girl* have dimppaared j hut to find anybody to bot against him. 
o a utwin th* world of Bp*om Inks not a fait Zu th* crash attdth* soar I orndd lutStf 
wttmr i and quit* a* wfekad, as when I wa* hear the ringing of th* b*P tools*rth*otmm, v 
mm of terns whom tifrmpr ml flower-girls when X felt my arm (fate rit ta el 



round, I saw A looking Tory pule, with an 
odd light in hjs sunken eyed, and his bent 
stooping figure tor once stretched to his fall 
height. “ Come along/' he said, and drag- 
ging me aside, he whispered to me that he 
I had heard Fly-by-night’s jockey toll a pal to 
go and hack Saraband for all he could get on. 
“They are laying anything you like against 
her, and if we oould get a sovereign between 
ns, wo might have a hundred pounds in our 
pockets before another hour was over.” He 
| had nlnepence-h al fyexmy in coppers ; I had a 
| shilling, a bad sixpence, and a French son. 

If I oould have aeon you down there, Hr. 
| Nomad, we might have made our fortunes 
easily. 

I have been long enough behind the scenes 
to know that when a favourite is not meant to 
win, the jockey who rides him knows pretty 
well who is meant to win. It was an odd 
feeling, I can tell you, to know that you 
oould win a fortune if you had only the few 
wretohed shillings, or pounds, wanted to make 
l' your stake. With men like us, it must be 
jj money down before the bet is entered ; there 
were tens of thousands of people all aboat us, 

( who could have lent us the money at once, 
but there was not one who would have listened 
| to us for a minute, or would, if he had 
listened, not have handed us over to the 
polioe as impudent impostors. It made me 
. mad almost to think that all day long, per- 
j haps, and every day till I broke down dying, 
I I should be trudging with thoee cursed boards 
I round my neck, all because I oould not borrow 
a sovereign or two for an hour. My luck had 
oome at lost. I hod waited for it, Heaven 
knows, long enough, and now I was unable 
to use it just when I most wanted it. I 
looked all round the carriages. If I oould 
have seen oue of the loose I knew in the by- 
gone tune, I would have gone and asked for 
what I wonted, oven if I hod hod to toll 
who and what I was, or rather, had been. 
But tor and near amidst that sea of faee& I 
oould not see a single one I oould recall 1 } I 
thought of gmng and tolling our secret to 
some of the betting men outside the stand, 
hot I know that every one of them was too 
toarp to beHsvo a word I toid, and that if by 
any chance he did, he would go and book 
Saraband tor himself, and leave me in the 
hntto; and *U this time the bell w*%$togmg. 
and I knew the tow minutes during which it 
wae still possible to get our money on were 
hurrying past 

At IsstA turned to me, very white indeed, 
appointing to the carriage, some hundred 
yeedi away, where the led of whom I have 
epeken end the hold, hard-fWoed woman wane 
eeetoto mnltotod tom%w* Go there, whisper 


into the woman’s ear the name of V9h 
Hamilton, ask her tor two sovereigns, and yen 
will get them at once.” I didn't like the job, X 
can tell you. Without being parffaular, getting 
money out of a woman was a thing I had 
never done; and I told A so plainly. 44 1 
can’t go myself,” he anrwered hurriedly, 41 but 
I tell you I am asking tor my own money 
back ; and for you there need be no shame in 
asking.” I oould not stop to think, and, 
right or wrong, I went. There was a crowd 
round the carriage— sharpers in rags, and 
sharpers in broad-cloth ; and I tried in vain 
to get up, and the hell had begun ringing 
again for the time. In despair I called 
out, “ They’re off ! ” aud the crowd dispersed at 
once, and I got close to the lady’s side, and 
asked her for what we wanted, in the name 
of Willie Hamilton. She turned very pale, so 
pale that the red pat~v upon her cheeks stood 
out like scarlet on a sheet of white paper; 
and the wrinkles came out beneath 'her eyes ; 
and in a moment she looked old, and coarse, 
and haggard. But though her fingers trem- 
bled so she oould not get her purse open 
for a time, she did not faint away aa I 
feared, but remained smiling a hard, stony 
smile, with one hand leant upon the young 
prodigal’s shoulder and the other clutching 
nervously at her purse, which she slipped 
into my hands. Then I saw her begin to sway 
to and fro, and in a moment I was gone. The 
bell had stopped, and the course was dear, 
and all eyee were turned towards the paddook, 
and still I oould hear the hoarse shout of 44 I’ll 
lay against the field, — a hundred to one against 
Saraband.” I pushed on, squeezing my way 
forwards, os if I was young and stalwart 
again ; but I made way very slowly, so that 
at last, when I had just reached the railings, 
had got my head under, and wae preparing to 
dash across the oourse up to toe betting- 
booths, a policeman pulled me aside, and I 
heard a shout I had heard too often before 
not to know only too well. They were off, 
indeed. In a minute, as it seems, 1 oould 
see them pasting down the hill, and the shout 
rose on every side that the tovourito wine. I 
oould see them coming on and on ; sad then 
just at toe last toe tovoarito seemed to loos 
her stride, and a horse came dashing from toe 
rack, and I heard a loud yall, enuenmfog 
that Saraband had won; sad 1 knew toot I 
hod lost my ^ phonos , end was ffiw if 
and penniless. 

iMt giddy and ataniMd Ilk.; andwteal 
Mm. to mywlf th® x*m wm mt, and tfra 
pan* had dmfrod from » hand and mm 
gone. Wall, fm too ou to tote thing, 
mnoh to Wt aov. All loan mgr to, 
liha my took ! 
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chAxbaux bn espagne. 

V IMWTk 

1. 

How oft in days when childhood's rote 
Vu budding to the prime 

Wo watched the long nW trembling anows, 
Board their eternal chime ! 

In tttaafo pride boride tta grew 
Knights* balls and ladko’ bowen ; 

|bt au«i the earning tide o'erlbrew 
Band battlements and tower*. 

n. 

And than in boyhood’ » golden years 
I dreamt beaide the wood, 

Planned castles on each height, their tiers 
Aglow with sunrot’s blood ; 

But Stern reality would vent 
Visions for earth too rare ; 

Waking my day-dreams fled, died out 
By castles in the air ! 

ITL 

With manhood next hard Fate made sport. 
Lore with its circling train 

Of airy fancies held high court 
Within my busy brain. 

I lored, was lored— the old, old tale ; 

Sage Prudence shook his head ; 

Friends doubted, feared my suit must fail ; 

I heeded nought they said. 


Breaming I built me lordly piles 
That waving woods rbould Man, 

Meadows and tUih full fifty miles, 

I, ebief of all the elan, 

Should rule with Edith by my side : 

Alas ! my proflbied hand 
The lady laughed at, smote my pride, 

Broke my enchanter’s wand. 

▼. 

Ah writ 1 the richest sunsets die. 

The guttering eok-lseves fell, 

Youth, beauty— all too soofa must fly, 

Old age will dreams f or est a ll ; 

Castles in Spain art nothing worth, 

Donnas too proudly fair 
Be mine beside an English hearth. 

My pipe and ne'er a case I M.G. W. 


AH OLD THICK. 

AMOiro amnl other quaint old hooka in 
rFrny haem, written about the flame date, and 
barifif on the same subject, ia a eery aoaroe 
rtAvmm, w ritt en and pnbbrisedin 1684, which 
heart on its title-page the fallowing exposition 
at its oontenta 

“Sect's discoveiyof Witchcraft, preying the com- 
mon opinion* of Witches contracting devils, 
ephihb orfemillara, and their rower to kit torment, 
aid snaemns Qh* bodies at mm, women, and child. 
m, or Other OftatOTes, by diseases or otherwise, thrir 


flying in tho air, he., to he but imaginary erro- 
neous conceptions and novelties : wherein also the 
lewd unchristian practices of witohmongera upon 
aged, melancholy, ignorant and superstitious people, 
in extorting confessions by inhumane terrors and 
tortures is notably dstoeted. With many other 
secrets opened that have long lain hidden ; though 
very necessary to be known for the undeceiving of 
Judges, Justices, and Juries, and for the preser- 
vation of poor, aged deformed ignorant people , 
frequently taken, arraigned, condemned and exe- 
cuted for Witches, when, according to a right under- 
standing, and a good consienoe, Physick, food, and 
neeesaenes should tie administered to them. W here- 
unto is added a treatise upon tho nature and sub- 
stance of Spirits and Devils, Ac. , all written and pub- 
lished in Anno 1584, by lteginald Hoot, Esq.” 

Though 1 daresay there will bo few, if any, 
of my readers who will have seen thin rare 
old book, there will be many who will have 
r ofcioed tho placarda all over London, adver- 
tising the sensation trick of the 11 decapitated 
head,” which is now drawing so many to the 
Polytechnic. Though I have neveir Jfoen this 
exhibition, I can't help thinking, from the 
pictures on the placards I have mentioned 
before, that this trick must bo essentially tho 
same in principle that Begin aid Soot thus de- 
scribed some 300 years ago ; anyhow it will 
bo interesting to many who havo witnessed 
the trick at the Polytechnic to read this de- 
scription. First let me add that this trick is 
qf great antiquity, for in the “ Walking Spirit,” 
another scarce old book, of about the same 
date, written in block letter, 1 find that this 
same mystery disturbed princes as early as 
a.d. 878. In the following passage it ia 
evidently alluded to : — 

“Johannes Pritanhemiiu, Abhatof Bpanheimnm 
writ-nth m Ins chronicles concerning the monastery 
of Hirufiraune of the order o( St Bennet, in the year 
of our Lord 970, that m the year 876 there was a 
certain Jew named Sedechiaa, sometimes Philoso- 

n ‘ sr and physitian unto Lewes the Emperour, who 
ng very cunning in soreerie did strange sal motes 
and wonderful slights More princes, ana before all 
other men. He cut off men's heeds , . . which 
he set in a twrin, before all the lookers x>n to behold, 
with the blood running shoot the basin : which by 
and bye he would put again upon the places, whence 
they seemed to hare been cut off without any hart 
to tbs parties" 

Hem this fast, which the Abbot daecribos 
about 600 years before Hoot was bora* ia ax- 
plained to fla. 

the chapter iahaadad "To cutoff one’s head* 
and to lay it in a plotter, which tho lug) an 
call tho deeolation of John the Baptist," and is 
thus explained by otor author. Soot; — 

41 To shew ament notable execution by this art* 
you most cause a beard, a cloth, and a plotter to he 
mads pnrMri^ attd In each of them Mx far A 
bedfes neck. The beards mast ba mala of t*o 
planks, the longer sod breads? the better (am pkm 
AhthemimMtfeiMrithia Mfaywricf tin aaflaf 
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each plank half a hola 5 so aa both the planka being 
tbwttfft together them may remain two holes, like 
to the ho! es in a pair of stocks ; there must be made 
a h 61 e in the table doth or carpet A platter must 
also ne set directly over or upon one of them, haring 
a hole in the middle thereof of like quality, (eee plate 
b. b.) and also a piece out out of the eame, ao big aa 
bis neck, through which his head may be conveyed 
into tlie midst of the platter, and thdfc sitting or 
kneeling under the board, let thu head only remain 
upon the board in the same Then to make the 
sight more dreadful put a little brimstone into a 
chafing dish of coals (soe plate c ) setting it before 
the head of the boy, who must gasp two or three 
times, so as the smoko enter a little into his nostrils 
and mouth (which is not unwholesome), and the 
head will presently appear stark dead ; if the boy 
sot hi* face accordingly ; and if a little blood be 
sprinkled on hi* faro, the sight will be the stranger. 
Iu the other end of the table where a like hole is 
mode, another hey of the bigness of the known boy 
must bo placed, having upon him his usual apparel ; 
he must loan or lie upon the board, and must put 
his head under the board through the said hole', so 
as his l»ody shall scorn tu lio on the one end ot the 
board, and lm head Khali lie in a platter on the other 
end There are othei things winch might be per- 
formed iu this action the more to astonish the be- 
holders, which bccuuse they appear long descriptions, 
1 omit , as to put about his neck a little dough 
needed with bullocks blood which being pricked 
with a shin p found hollow quill will bleed and seem 
strange , nnny rules are to be observed herein, os to 
have the table cloth so long anil wide as it may 
almost touch the ground, not to suffer the company 
to stay too long in the place, &c.” 

The plato is an exact copy of the original 
illustration in Soot’s book, and is almost as 
sensational in its character as those on the 
London placards. 

Should this trick prove to be similar to that 
I have alluded to, it will certainly not diminish 
the interest of any future visit to the Poly- 
technic to think that it is of immense an- 
tiquity ; and that under the title of " The de- 
oolation of John the Baptist,” it was a favourite 
trick in old John Soot’s time, and even as 
early as A.D. 876, nearly a thousand years 
ago, Bajcdolfot H. Pioott. 

CLARKSON STANFIELD, B.A. 
in HU mutism. 

* It is not every year that carries off from 
among ns a painter ao celebrated in his own 
piefcasion, and at the same time so widely 
and de s erved ly beloved among literary and 
general circles as Clarkson Stanfield, who has 
just been called to his rent, at a good old 
aga el upwards of th re esco re yean and ten, 
the vigour of his mind and his pencil alike 
undifoiixiahed to the very leek His death 
occurred at his house in Bshnas Park, whither 
he had teabved with hie family about two 
yean ago froth the Gresn Hill, Hampotead, 
Ifcasohe had netted frr many years, beloved 
•ad wqp d d by ail his neighbours, and his 


house was the general rendemtom of a larms 
circle of literary, artistic, end dramatic frisal^ 
including the Landseers, David Roberts, Her u 
berfc, Charles Dickens, end a host Of mine* 
celebrities. The attack which actually canted 
him off was not of any long duration; ffr 
although he had shown symptoms Of failing 
strength and spirits so far hackee last autumn; 
when he returned from his annual seaside trip, 
without having derived any benefit to hm 
health, still it was only within a week or twff 
of his death that his illness assumed a really 
alarming character. Happily he has been 
summoned away in the fulness of hit powers, 
and before the arrival of extreme old age bad 
shaken the vigour and certainty of his penriL 
Happily, he was not destined, like many 1 an 
artist has been, to outlive his fame; and a 
career which, evor e»uoo be battled with and 
surmounted the fir. 4 struggles of early Hie, 
was a succession of triumphs right worthily 
earned, has been peacefully and tranquilly 
olosod within a few weeks after the completion 
of the latest work of his pencil, 44 Off the 
Coast of Heligoland,” — a picture which, Us It 
hangs on the walls of the Exhibition of the 
Royal Academy, in Trafalgar Square, will be 
full of painful reminiscences to those who ad- 
mired the artist and loved and respected the 
man. 

Clarkson Stanfield was bom at Sunderland, 
on the 3rd of December, 1793. Hie father, 
the late Mr. James Field Stanfield, had spent 
I some of his early years at sea, but afterwmd* 
[ devoted himself to Hterary pursuits, and is 
known as the author of several works of merit, 
among which we may mention aa 44 Essay on 
Biography.” The son’s infancy and boyhood, 
passed as they were in his native seaport 
town, influenced the choice of his profrarieti 
in favour of the naval service, which he 
entered whilst still a lad ; and his early prao- 
tioal acquaintance with the sea and with 
shipping doubtless contributed largely to Iris 
ultimate suooeas as a marine painter; though 
it was not ss a marine painter that he made 
himself first known to fame. It is said that 
at sea he had Douglas Jerxold tot his ship* 
mats. Be this, however, true or not, it is 
oertain that while still young, he retired 
from the navy, his foot having bssn severe l y 
hurt m a Ml from the mast-head, and oom- 
menoed his artistio oareer as a eosae-paiatee tit 
the Theatre Royal at Edinburgh. Theaoehe 
gravitated to Loudon, an eompany with Ut 
old and attac he d friend, David Jbobefct*, wh©*“ 
as is well-known, was a native of the cou ntr y 
north of the Tweed, 

Ha 1620 he made his first appessano* befrfi 
the London public as an exhibitor at tbs 
Royal Academy, on whose walk he had the 




m astfafocfean of seeing Imxig, a M Yiew on the in the year following, •• 8t Michael's Mount” 
Tbaw at Battersea,” rep rea eatiag a river In 1832 he became an aaeodate uf the Royal 
aaane at the back of the old Bed House. He Aoadezny, to whose fall honours he was ad- 
had already engaged himself to paint eoenes mitted as B.A. in 1833. In the follo wing 
for Drury Lane Theatre, where he soon be- year he painted hie well-known large picture 
Same the acknowledged chief of the aoene- of “ The Battle of Trafalgar ” for the Senior 
room. Here he reigned supreme for several United Senrioe Club. 

yearn ; hie commanding talent in this depart- At this Time the “ Annuals” were in the 
ment of art waa widely acknowledged, and height of their prosperity, and in the years 
*' did stagers ” to this day are fond of recall- 1834 and 1833, Stanfield employed hie pencil 
mg some of his master efforts, such as the in illustrating the u Picturesque Annual,'* 
scenery to Maeready's famous production of mostly with pieces of coast scenery. Subse- 
“ Aois and Galatea.” Ere long ho had the quently he joined with Turner, Roberts, and 
satisfaction of seeing the art of scene-painting other friends in producing the designs for an 
raised, Tory much through his own genius admirable series of illustrations, engraved on 
and labours, to a creditable and recognised steel, to the Abbotsford edition of the WavCr- 
porition. It is scarcely too much to say that ley Novels. In playful allusion to his early 
to Stanfield, in conjunction with his old friend days, when he and David Roberts were living, 
the late David Roberts, R.A., must be assigned young and unknown, in the northern metro- 
the honour of rendering the scenery of the polis, Stanfield used to say that he was more 
British stage the best in Europe. Indeed, there than half a Scotchman ; and no dou^t he un- 
are those who would go farther and affirm dertook this work on that account with more 
that as in this branch of his art he stood un- than ordinary seal and pleasure, 
rivalled, he had also the merit of having “ The Castle of Ischia M was produced when 
practically created it Be this, however, as he was forty-seven, “ The Day after the 
it may, no one can doubt that h» influence in Wreck ” four years later ; and then followed 
this latter sphere has done much to improve M Wind against Tide,” “ The Battle of Nove- 
the taste of the great mass of the people, and redo,” and “ French Troops crossing the 
to elevate a department of art which had Magra,” which, with the first of this group 
before hie time been too much neglected ; and (“ The. Castle ”), were selected by the author 
indeed was hardly cultivated as an art at all. to be sent to the French Exhibition of 1833. 
Under his pencil the scenery of the stage We mention these dates as showing that our 
asntmed an almost classic character, and the artist's fertility of invention and powers at 
art of scene-painting ceased to be a synonym j production seomed to increase with age. 
with whatever was the opposite of perfection. When he was fifty-nine his great work, “ The 
If Hr. Stanfield had done no more than raise I Victory towed into Gibraltar after the Battle 
end refine this branch of his profession he of Trafalgar,” came out; then, after another 
would have rendered a most valuable service two yean, the “ Siege of St. Sebastian.” One 
to tiie cause of art education, since no other of his finest works, M The Abandoned,” was 
Kao of the painter's art appeals so directly or produoed when he was sixty-three. His age, 
so strikingly to the s en s e s and feelings of the merely regarded in years, wae not indeed so 
mass at the people. very great ; but it must he borne in mind 

In 1823 he became an exhibitor at the that he had lived, as it were, two artistio 
Society of British Artists, to which he lent his lives, and had done the work of three or four 
support for msny years; hut it was not until painters, both mentally and mechanically, 
three yean later that he achieved celebrity by It was only two or three year* ago that he 
bis marine paintings, with his ** Wreckers produced what many would be disposed to 
near Calais. ” He waa now just thirty-three clase among his finest pictures, 14 the Worm’s 
yearn of age; mid though he had lived so Head,” "The Bam Book,” and “Tintsfet 
long ashore, still his early profession of a Castle.” The only picture which keeihihitad 
anger e nab le d him to receive on the retina of this year, 44 Off tha Coast of Heligoland,” 

< his mind's aye a multitude of impressions of which we have already mentioned, wfll earn 
Wild oosan scenery, which he subsequently at least to remind the friends of Clarkson 
utili se d sad transferred to canvas with snob Stanfield that there wae no felling off in the 
eminent eueoeas and ekilL In tha same year touch of his pencil to the very last 
with 44 The Wrecker*,” ho also exhibited his This is not the place for putting on record a 
•♦Calm” at fee Royal Academy, and thence- complete Hat of Stanfield's pictures, throne* 
forth hie works came forth from Ho easel in logically or otharwiee arranged; but WO miff 
mgM an notes! nn, and with an ever Uuneasing bo pardoned for quoting he re the foll ow i ng 
M MD«m tad jB&Ml Two jwn late hit ariHeha upoa tlx. palate team, a aunten 
vm abate." «h pndaoad, aai penappMu • ' 
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“ It is remarkable that, great as was Clark- 
son Stanfield’s knowledge of tho sea in most 
of its varions phases and changes, he compara- 
tively seldom painted it in storm. Through- 
out his long life his industry was almost as 
remarkable as his genius ; and of late, every 
year witnessed an advanoe in technical per- 
fection and oareful finish. If competent 
critics found any fault, it was with his ten- 
dency to over-elaboration of detail. In 
another path, Stanfield, like Roberts— only 
he executed a greater number of works, and 
of greater variety in the scenic department 
than his brilliant coadjutor — had the means 
of doing more towards advancing the taste of 
the English public for landscape art than any 
other painter of his day. Stanfield for many t 
years taught the public from the stag* — had I 
trained the pit and gallery to admire land- 
scape art, and the boxes to become oannois- 
seurs — and had decorated the theatre with 
works so beautiful that we regret the frail ' 
material of which they were constructed, and 
the necessity for 1 new and gorgeous effects ’ 
and * magnificent novelties’ which so often 
caused the artist's works to be carried away. 
Stanfield created, and afterwards painted out 
with his own brush, more scenic masterpieces 
than any one besides. Clown and pantaloon 
in his time tumbled over and belaboured one 
another, aud bawled out their jokes, before 
the most beautiful and dazzling pictures which 
were ever presented to the eyes of the play- 
goer. How a man could do so much and so 
well as Stanfield did, daring the time while 
he was the chief of the Drury Lane soene- 
room, was a wonder to everybody. Nor was 
it the publio only whom he delighted, and 
awakened, and educated into admiration : the 
members of his own profession were as en- 
thusiastic ms the rest of the world in recog- 
nising and applauding his magnificent imagi- 
nation and artistic skill." 

Jt must be owned, that one secret of Clark- 
con Stanfield’s greet popularity as an artist 
lay in the feet that we are an island nation, 
apd that ha was a genuine islander too. He 
was essentially English-— of the old English 
type— a lover of the sea. To his oar and to his 
Oyetheoesan had both music and beauty; he 
listened to the one, and noted down the other. 
He leamt his art from no conventional sources 
of instruction ; but went, ae a boy, to eohool, 
to the beet of aUaoademies fer a marine painter 
—to esa. And aooordiagiy he thoroughly 
understood the sea, and appreciated it, brain 
its mm awfal phases of tempest-tost grandeur, 
and when itputs forth its •« many-twiakUng 
smile,'* of which CEscfaylua spoke two thousand 
years age auft more. Clarkson Stanfield was 


who are smitten every year With a passion |bf* 
the sea. And who o&n wonder at it, redding' 
that he was born in a seaport of the Nora 
during the heat of the great French war — not 
long before Nelson conquered at the Nile P One 
can fancy him, without much stretch of imagi- 
nation, rambling about the coast and the piers 
of Sunderland a bright-eyed, observant boy. 

It was not by any means a lovely scene that 
lay around him : if Nature had meant him for a 
merely sensuous painter of her loveliness, she 
might have given him, instead, the gliding of 
gondolas, the flight of swift feluccas, over 
waters entiling in the sunshine. But, doubt- 
less, tile great schoolmistress knew what she 
wanted from this particular pupil, and so she 
made him take an interest in the old colliers, as 
they lay in thegrimy mud of the harbour of his 
native town. All » i ta coals and the mud and 
the rudeness ofths whole affair were contem- 
plated withourflisgust, end with * deep in- 
terest, by young Clarkson Stanfield ; and we 
can still fancy what it must have been to a 
clever, promising boy, when he heard one day 
in the autumn of 1805 a roar, and a dang, 
and a chorus of joy-bdls for the victory of 
the Nile. The youth went to sea; and a 
bad thing it would be for this country if a host 
of other youngsters did not still make the 
same irrational choice of a profession. If we 
say that “ the service made a man of him," 
we say no more than the truth. Were his 
early years wasted? If he had stayed 
ashore, he might, by great good fortune, have 
entered the academy of some popular pro- 
fessor ; but assuredly neither man nor painter 
oould have gained anything. Nor, even 
from the purely technical point of view, oould 
any dogmatic lessons on the art of drawfi 
ing waves — delivered, perhaps, by a teacher 
who usually studied marine phenomena In 
sand slippers — have compensated Clarkson 
Stanfield to those rougher lectures, so re* 
markable to their •* Saxon English," which 
are delivered, not in the quiet of a studio, 
but in the hurly-burly of a gale of irinfl, 
are made emphatic by the speaking trumpet, 
and enforced, if neoeetary, by the rope's 
end! / 

To the men and women of the middle of 
this century, Stanfield has been the high 
priest and interpreter of the national worship 
of the sea; and truly in his grander momtonjjk 
he has expressed with majesty and gtid&ttit 
power, the strength, the passion , ell tfah 
moods of the changing ocean, rotwritinitinfr 
them, by virtue of his erosttot uakginaticn, to 
the thought of hk own country ae theooeaa’e 
mistress. He has shown tha sea it times 
whan it has spurned control; when it M 
risen in anger against man and hie wstfc g f 
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and, In Um§ “Abando ne d,” we beat the two sorpaaeed, and in our knAh judgment, kii 
plain pufltelb ftrtaof deserted bull and deport never been o^tulM* Bui it VM Men in 
eea brought out with a power that cannot be harmony with Stanfield’* habitual 
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lie manly, AepK pa tri otic nature, warmed 
% the recoBectioos of bie youth — when be 
ertbapeeU; in thefalnoea of bie fame, in tbe 
wpft of bie glory, to chew bow tbe greatest 
of ell, Admirals that ever tailed tbe tea, bie 
ftWT »d paationats beart at length at peace, 
InawPary sad war-beaten frame at length at 
m ft» waa opined on boaid tbe Vktoy into 
CKhsallaft apfpn days alter be bad eitnibilrted 
witb o ne jingle Mow tbe navieertFraiw and 
Spain at Trafalgar. 

blwfrtMkedkaeUimituiiMi, 
agA waa belated by then* Met only waa be 
a member of lb# Garriok CUv bat lor many 


liyon, tbe last ritee and ****«J»^ — of wbiab 
be received upon bia death-bed ; bat be never 
allowed bit religious views to interim with 
tbe dict a t e# of bk broad, loving, and game 
heart, which overfl owe d with Madam ta aU 
who ware in any way brought into eonteot 
with him, quite irrespective of creed, oaate, or 
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“ BRIGHT COLLEGE DAYS.’ 

A STORY IN SIX CHAPTERS. 


f CHAPTER I. 

S EED ELIOT «u 
the first Undergra- 
duate whose ac- 
quaintance I made 
m my Freshman's 
Term at College. 

Ve both came direct 
a public schools — he 
I arrow, I from Eton ; 
hough I afterwards 
that our tastes were 
hat dissimilar, yet 
bo antagonistic as to 
getting on well to- 
never forget that first 
ack to it now, though 
wed and gone, with 
go of pleasure and 

uouege me, trom all aocounts I had 
heard, was the j oiliest existence possible ; but 
I found, before I had been there long, that it 
was not altogether so bright a pioture as it 
had been painted by tboee school-fellows who, 
like me, were just “going up" to the Uni- 
versity. 

I made friends with Eliot thus : it hap- 
pened that at one of the small colleges at 
Camfbrd a new Scholarship had just been 
founded. With a schoolboy's ambition, I 
hoped to be the lucky can d i d ate in securing 
the tempting priaa of “ ninety pounds per 
annum, tenable for three years; " eo, in order 
to c ompete for “ The Warwick Scholarship," 
I went Up to the University some few days 
tastier thin the rest of the freshmen. I had 
send hard during the summer with an old 
tester, who was for mors sanguine than I 
was that mooses would attend mv 1ab o»»*t 
ImmiitONOMw Dm Sad £ OoMm, 
»y i 1 rwaWnbtr the dqr well it *u 
■ Stand*? ; 1 had left my fcttar’o taw w 
floaiewetehif eerly in the mocsiag, end after 
* tag 4mf* bmlln, reednd eoUogo at 


ooUefe,wyehIaeleemedaoemaita«A*ta 

My £n*ai«Mte outage wee fell enatab. 
floneefler ••Oy?” wyootad 

ante ftic Mm T 

*wk[ jPiippiM w wms wmaxf gvow a 


tive glances, as I supposed, at my apparent 

After he had arranged my belongings in a 
most perfect state of confusion, I sat down 
beside a cheerful fire to go over some hard 
pieces of t&'amelatian that I thought were 
likely to be set in the coming examination, 
which was to commence on the morrow. At 
last, tired out by my long journey, and the 
novelty of my situation, I retired to the ten- 
der embraces of i)|n*pheu* somewhat earlier 
than I did a| home, in eider to be fresh for 
the hard work of the next day. 

On waking in the morning, the sun was 
shining brightly into .my room, and a dear 
cloudless sky seemed to portend one of those 
lovely autumnal days, which are peculiar to 
the flat and dismal country around OatnfonL 
It was just one of those mornings that m 
after-times I used so often to eiycy. Bating 
had my solitary breakfast, I went into tbs 
college hall where the examination was to 
be held, with a light step, and a heart Ml of 
confidence. 

On entering, I found the examination had 
already begun. After taking the seat assigned 
to me, I gave just one moment, before I settled 
to my paper, to have a glanoe at the flue rid 
hall, and at my competitors around me. 

There were some sight or nine of us. 
place was at the end of the hall, near 
door. At the extremity of the table, justoppo- 
site to me, sat a curly-headed fellow, wim v * 
merry fees, and a pair of fine black *fm * 
whack seemed to make friends almost without 
an introduction. 

As soon as he received his paper, his merry 
face settled into a somew h at stem expression 
as if he meant business, and after a second os 
so, he dashed at his work, like a man well ttp 
in hie subject r 

I do not know hew it was, but l se em e d to 
think that that fellow was to be feared eg tbs 
saoooss ftd rival for the “ ninety pounds. " 

I had an time to waste, so I sot tewurit en 
the plsos of Greek proee teat was 
tr attri a tw a, and thought no of my Of iffo* 

oftomigfctoo*. gta am Imwwm gaSSy 
owr, ttedtakatraek Malta A# Aa-jagta 

mtatan aw warn! m tmet vtmmr 
work ibr that foywu taw. 

A» I wm | aorfag tta tail, mjmtm Mb, 
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came up to mo, and spoke a few words about 
the subjects we had been doing. "While he 
was still speaking, the man who had sat oppo- 
site me approached us. 

My tutor seemed a kind-hearted follow of 
the old-school, tall, thin, and scrupulously 
neat in his dress, and appsared to be a fair 
specimen of a college don; he afterwards 
proved a good sort of fellow on the whole, 
— affable when pleased, “growly” when mat- 
ters did not go exactly to his liking. 

M Eliot,*' said he, as my opposite neighbour 
neared us, 41 let me introduce you to Mr. 
Arthur Beverley , w looking towards me as he 
spoke. 11 1 think, if I remember rightly, you 
am both on the same staircase.** 

We both bowed, and mutually looked at 
each other for an instant. 

When M Old Soapy ” left us (the nick-name, 
as I afterwards learnt, our respected tutor 
bore at College), Eliot broke the ioe by say- 
ing, “How have you done to-day in the 
examination ? ** 


WEEK. U.1MV. 


“ You are a rowing-man, then. Many of 
your men coming up Y " 

“ A few ” I replied; ** but they won’t show 
up till Tuesday. We shan't be dull, though ; 
this scholarship business will keep us going 
till then.” 

“ Thank Heaven, when it's over l" rejoined 
Eliot “ By-the-bye, did you uotiioe that red- 
haired fellow in gig- lamps, whb sat at the end 
of our table P They eay he's going to win. 

So he ought as far as that goes, for he ap- 
pears forty at least Fletcher (otherwise 
4 Soapy*) fells me he's an Edinburgh man, and 1 
rather a mathematical swell." 

“Hop* he won’t, by Jove!” I replied. 

44 1 trust the luck will be with you or me.” 

44 With me ! no, not with me, I fear ; but 
wo shall see.” 

I don’t know how it was, but I was struck ] 
with the tone of Eliot’s voice, as he said, 44 We ' 
shall aee ” — and the words seemed f6 sing in 
my ears tor some seoonds. Well, after a couple l 
of miles or so, on a straight, uninteresting 


J4 Fairly,” I replied, 44 not over well. I hope 
you’ve had good hick in your papers P ” 

* Yes,” he said, 44 1 did well enough ; they 
were my beet subjects. To-morrow is the day 
that will flow me : I’m rather a 4 duffer ' at 
X fear.” 

44 Indeed,” X replied, 44 you’ll not be won* 
off than I shall — I know little or nothing 
of the subjects set, and I am afraid they go 
far higher than I have ever read.” 

M Well, we shall see to-morrow,” said he; 
/ 4 4 sufficient unto the day,' — I daresay you 
know the adage.” 

We had both been walking in the direction 
of oar rooms; and as mine were on the ground- 
ffoor, on reaching the staircase I invited him 
in. 

4 4 Thank you,” he replied, 44 1 am going out 
for a eouple of miles’ walk to get the dust out 
of mff beam. Six hours’ examination are no 
joke, especially as there are two more days of 
it. What eay you, will you join me?” 

44 With ple asu r e.” 

So having doffed our caps and gowns, we 


Eliot knew a tittle of Camford, as he had 
been staying up r e a din g with a 44 coach ” 
during the summer v a cat ion. 

I soon found that he was rather a superior 
man, well informed, and had evidently read 
much, fee he see me d weU up in all topic* I 


I inquired, 
tty mmutee, 
Of the dat 


Are you a Bagby 
after we had been out 
and had disseised the 
counfey around us. 

44 No, Harrow. And you f” 



we turned back to 44 Alma Mater,” and 
reached there just in time for 44 halL” 

The next day passed. I did better, both in 
the morning and afternoon papers, than I had 
expected; but Eliot, opposite me, in spite of 
bis assertion that he knew little or nothing of 
t^e subjects, wrote feat, and seemed to be 
doing well. 

Thou came Sunday, which gave us a rest. 
Eliot breakfasted with me after chapel, and 
we began to be friends. I liked him much : 
he was full of fun, and we discussed some of 
my old schoolfellows, our mutual friends; 
thus we passed the greater part of the day 
together. 

On Monday the examination aided. In the 
evening, Eliot and 1 compared nofee on our 
time days* work. I found that I 
more on the whole than he, but boom of 
questions 


The fei 


following day the test of the 
to coma into residence. 1 1 
across old schoolfellows, and till the 
the week aaw tittle of say i 

liet of men for “the scholarship" was to < 
out st twelve o’clock. 

I was, I o onfe ee, rather desponding, though 
I felt confident that I had beaten Mot; yet 
of what the rest of the man had dona, I 
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44 BRIGHT COLLEGE DAYS.” 


and VM passed, as I went along, by i ho col- ' 
logo porter, carrying a paste-pot and a sheet of 
paper. 

A knot of men were collected around the 
screens, — the list was pasted up, — and what 
was my delight, when I read at the head of 
the list, — 

K-t} ^ 

Where was the Scotchman P Nowhere 
— fifth! 

Eliot came up and shook me by the hand, 
and we exchanged mutual congratulations. 

"I am glad, old fellow, 1 ' said he, “ that we 
are brackoted together — next to myself, I 
don’t know why, I hoped you*d get it.” 

41 But how about the coin 9 ” squeaked a 
little diminutive man, in 0. very tattered 
gown, and a cap that woe evidently not very 
41 fresh.” 

44 Why, sir ! ” answered Thomas, the porter, 
44 they will givo oach of the gentlemen ninety 
pounds.” 

“ Then 4 Soapy 1 will havo to shut off some 
of his big feeds , 11 said a fat pompous Under- 
graduate in a rather seedy pea-jacket. 

44 No, he won’t , 11 replied a voice; 44 the col- 
lege is rich enough. They can easily afford 
a couple of hundred.” 

And so it was — as wo afterwards learnt 
from Fletcher : we were each to receive the 
full amount. 

Eliot took my arm, and went to my rooms 
to have a quiet talk over our late success, the 
othor men looking at us, as we went along, with 
envious eyes. 

44 Lucky devils,” muttered one, whom I 
had noticed sucking his pen continuously dur- 
ing the late examination and had come out 
last 

From that day, Eliot and myself were 
44 chums;'* our acquaintance ripened into 
friendship, and we were constantly together, 
till the day we both stood before the Vioe- 
Chanoeilor as B.A.'a of the University of 
Oamford. 

CHAPTER XL 

My first term passed quickly enough, and 
I went home ae aeon as the vacation began, 
right glad to return to my father's quiet 
country village, after the excitement of my 
first insight into college lifo. 

1 wee no small hero at home. Myeoeeees 
in obtaining 44 the Warwick** had muoh 
pleased my people, and was particularly 
gratifying to sey fother, who, I think, enter* 
twined eeeret doubts of my being the lucky 
competitor. Be was too much a man of the 
world net to knew that, although a boy 
may dbrtHfWiafc himself at a sohool where Iks 


highest standard of work is reqmredvnad ae 
head boy carry everything before huh, yet 
when he comes into the broader field of Uni- 
versity competition, he is likely to find him* 
self very for behind in 44 the ruck,” wM 
men, either from better opportunities, or from 
greater talents and abilities, may surpass him, 
and carry off those honours and distinctions 
which seemed so easy to obtain, since his 
school successes were against rivals perhaps 
his inferiors in ability and acquirements : 
this he feared (I conjecture, though he never 
so expressed himself) would be my fate, and 
my suooess gave him more than ordinary 
pleasure ; moreover, Fletcher had written him 
a private letter, relating that Eliot and myself 
had so far out-distanced all the other men in 
the late examination, and were so equal, that 
j it had been deaAxl to reward both, and to 
mako no distinction between us. 

Of course it was a most pleasant Christmas 
1 vacation. I had much to relate to my younger 
! sisters, of the mysteries of college life, of file 
delights of a great Wine, or the fan of a large 
Breakfast. 

I was the hero for the time, and at thfe 
i County Ball, which took place shortly after 
my arrival, I found no look of pretty partners 
who were as anxious as my sisters to hear 
tales of my doings up at Oamford. 

During the ball-week, our house was foil 
of oompany, who had oome to enjoy file beet 
ball of file Christmas season. Amongst others, 
a little blue-eyed oousm, a native of 44 the 
Land o' Burns,” took especial delight in 
listening to the history of my adventures, and 
on the night of the ball, teased me more than 
usual with her numerous inquiries; add 
during more than one waits, which I had the 
pleasure of dancing with her, she gave me 
plenty of opportunities of satisfying her 
curiosity. 

My only regret in that muoh enjoyed vaca- 
tion was that Eliot, the partner of my late 
auooeas, waa not present to share it with me. 
My mother had kindly asked him to oome 
and stay the ball-week with us, but he de- 
clined, on the ground that he waa hard 0& 
work, r eading . f 

When I left Oamford, Eliot had told methat 
ha intended going home a day or ao after me *' 
but what was my surprise anna week aft# 
my return home to receive a latter ft*# him* 
telling me of hie intention of staying ugrthe 
whole vacation in order to toad wxth two men 
who ware freshman like hjpnaelf in aw 
n ply to his letter, I naturally iaqndred tfca 
reason for fide hie sudd en freak of indmtry. 
I knew he waa notewrioh, but wKyenjMi*fc 
he should atari as a “eoach” m natty fr Mir 
collegattfr I could not Jmagift* Mia *e#y 
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mind, old follow, what you are going to win, 
ebf” 

“ Going to win ! I don't know about that,” 
I replied, reading the liat; 14 I’m game for 
* The Mile/ though, and for 1 Throwing the 
Cricket Ball/ — that’s about all I can do any- 
thing like winning.” 

“ You * a nuler ’ P ” he answered, quickly ; 

4 4 why that’s my line of country. I didn’t 
know you were a running swell. How long 
does it take you P ” 

“ Oh ! under the fire minutes.” 

“ You’ll do, then,” said he. 44 1 shall have a 
turn against you, old fellow. Going into 
training P ” 

44 Suppose I must, if I am to do anything ; 
but I don’t much like dropping my pipe for 
three mortal weeks, and Imng on short com- 
mons ; but I suppose it must be done. What 
do you intend to distinguish your noble self 
inP” 

44 Don’t hardly know yet. Let’s have a 
look,” said he, running his eye down the list 
of sports. 44 1 shall hare a shot at 4 the 
Hurdles/ * the Quarter of a Mile/ 4 Throwing 
the Hammer/ and 4 The Mile ’ ; I think thdt’s 
enough for my first appearance on the stage." 

44 What do you say to going up to ten- 
ner's ground’ to-morrow, just for a quiet 
milo P ’* I inquired. 

44 Not too fast, old fellow.,” was the reply ; 
44 1 haven’t had a run for months. I don’t 
mind just once round, if you’re game.’’ 

44 All right, then; we’ll meet there at four 
to-morrow. ’’ 

44 Done.” 

The next day we found each other on 44 Jen- 
ner’s ground,” as had been arranged. 44 Jen- 
ner’s ground ” was, in those days, and is now, 
a large circular piece of land, on the outskirts 
of Oamford, enclosed for University men to 
play orioket matches; but daring the Lent 
Term was used as a training-ground for the 
different college athletic sports, which at most 
ooUeges were generally held there. 

EUot was the first to appear in flannels 
ready for action. We started together, just 
for a quiet quarter of a mile spurt I soon 
perceived that it was not the first time my 
friend had 44 toed the scratch,” and however 
great a 44 duffer ” he might be in a boat, he 
was no mtan competitor on his legs. 

We ran the 44 Quaxtor,” without either of us 
greatly distressing ourselves; but I found 
that though we were both out of training, I 
had hard Work to keep up with his paoe. 
Broca that day till the eventful morning of 
tea sports wa had frequent spurts together, 
ha improving daily in hie speed and style. 

X was after much of a hand at jumping, 
agd etedd^aavar manege those mtevrabto 


“hurdles” with anything like a chance of 
beating ; but Eliot cleared them easily, and 
his winning was deemed certain by tee rest 
of the men : though the opinions of the know- 
ing ones as to the winner of “ the Mile,” and 
the 44 Quarter of a Mile,” were more varied, 
some favouring a little wiry Comishman, 
Tregan, some Eliot, others having a favourable 
idea of my humble powers. 

Eliot stuck as dose to his training as I did, 
though of a night we indulged in a mutual 
grumble at being deprived of our friendly 
pipes. 

About a week after our commencing train- 
ing, an event occurred which tested the courage 
of my friend, aud showed what a manly fellow 
he was. 

It was a bright day towards the end of 
February— one of Jbee sunny, yet cold, morn- 
ings that occasionally appear to brighten up 
the dull matehy flats of Oamfordshiro. About 
two o’clock, Eliot oame bursting into my rooms, 
with a — 

44 1 say, old fellow, you must be sick of 
reading, such a jolly day as this ; oome out 
just for one turn, it will do you no end of 
good. I can't road, and T don't believe you 
can while the sun is so lovely, it reminds a 
fellow of summer. Come along.” 

I was nothing loth ; in foot, rather glad Of 
an excuse for a stretch, after some four hours’ 
uninterrupted work. 

44 What say you/’ said he, “ for ns to take a 
couple of canoes up to Oldohester ? ” 

44 1 don’t mind,” I answered; * 4 but I am 
not particularly fond of risking a ducking in 
those miserable cookie-shells.” 

44 Oh, nonsense ! it’s not the first time by 
a good many that you’ve sat one. You’re att 
right.” 

44 1 oaa sit them feat enough, as far as that 
goes,” I replied; 44 but a ducking would be 
sure to give us oold, and min our chance for 
the sports.” 

44 There, don’t be a 4 Cassandra,’ old follow; 
we shall have a good couple of hours on tea 
river, and get to 4 Jenner’s ’ by four o’olook, 
in plenty of time to ran a dozen miles befose 
4 hall,’ if you wish it” 4 

So off we started towards 44 Lamb's Qseua/t 
to a spot known as 44 Man Friday’s Island,” 
where the canoes were st a t io n ed. Ufot 
picked out a somewhat light oanoe, in & X A 
heavier one. 

Canoes, in tee eym of most rowing men, 
are perfect abortions of boat-waft; they are 
about five feet long, and bsxely wide enough 
for a man to aft; the petition white in tecs* 
is anything but comfortable; these is no ^eat, 
only a small cushion# your legs are stretched 
straight out at ten bottom of tee can «c, Wcte 


tOftMmWMk'/uMjf, 
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your back ranting against a backboard ; there 
is nothing in the murid to preserve your 
b a l a n ce, except by sitting perfectly steady and 
keeping your back tight against the board. 
Ton got along by means of a paddle “with a 
rounded blade at both ends, which is put 
rapidly in the water, first one side of the 
oanoe, then on the other. Great speed can 
be attained in one of these cranky con- 
trivances, but they are always dangerous, 
especially till yon have got into the knack of 
working the peddle. They are far inferior, 
both in the way of amusement and of exercise, 
to what are termed at Cam ford “funnies,” 
and known si Oxbridge as “ skifife,” in which 
the sculls form a perfect balance. Both canoes 
and fannies are covered over at both ends 
with a tight waterproof canvass. 

Eliot was rather expert at canoe work, 
having learned the art in the vacation. As 
far as I was concerned I was all right, as I 
had constantly been in them at school. 

We started for Oldchester merry enough, 
though the stream was running strongly 
against us, and the river very full, but, as 
Eliot remarked, “ it would be all the better 
for us coming back.*' 

Oldchester is some couple of miles from 
Camford, and in the summer, the way there 
by the river is excessively pretty ; but it was 
new too cold and too early in the spring to be 
very enjoyable, and had it not been for the 
bright sun, it would have been a cheerless 
trip. 


and was inwardly hoping that ha should catch 
him up and pass him. 

Eliot had got to the corner, and was pro* 
paring to round it, whan a sudden riwiij 
scream resounding through the adjacent woods 
disturbed the silence which till then had bean 
broken only by the bubbling of the stream, 
startled me, and I saw for an instant two arms 
thrown up wildly in the ear, and than disap- 
pear, the height of the promontory above the 
water's level preventing me from seeing more. 

My first thought was for Eliot, but I could 
still see him safe. Good God 1 it must be the 
man ahead upset I called out at the top of 
my voice, — 

“ Bow on, Eliot! there's a man over ahead.” 

I worked my paddle as fast as I possibly 
could, but I was still some sixty yards from 
the oormor. 

I oonfess I was intensely excited, as the top 
of the promontory entirely hid the level of the 
water from my view. 

Eliot was now out of sight, and I was just 
rounding the neck of land, when a loud splash 
broke on my ear. I strained every nerve ; 
but was obliged to use great caution, as the 
stream was so rapid. 

At last I got round, when I saw Eliot 
swimming after a man struggling in the 
water ; but he was still some ten yards from 
him. “ Good God ! ” I thought, “ will he 
reach him before he goes down f ” 

Every stroke of my paddle brought me 
nearer to Eliot and to the drowning man. 


At last wd reached Oldchester, with its 
flour-mill, beneath which the river flows, 
barring our further progress ; the mill-pond 
was very rough, the water boiling and seething 
like 44 Hecate's cauldron ; ” but by cautiously 
keeping at the tail of the stream we turned 
•our canoes safely round in the direction of 
borne. 


We bed passed several men in tubs, fan- 
nies, and canoes, on our way up, the fineness 
of the d ay baring lured them out, as it bad 
dene us. 

We wave coming back at a splendid pace, 
to the rapidity of the stream, hardly 
wring our paddles exoept for the purpose of 


We had arrived within some half a mile of 
44 Man Friday’s Island,” Mot being some 
hund re d yards in front of me, owing to my 
taking the corners rather widely and can- 
Heady. We had just got to a bend of the 
river, which is s u cc e ede d by a very sharp 
cmner, almost a right angle, sound the pro- 
montory thus formed; the water wee spinning 
at a gre at pac e. ^ 

game minutes before we arrived th u s far, X 
had nedeti a men in a canoe ahead of Shot, 


“Eliot,” 1 called out, “dive below him; 
for God's sake, don't let him get hold of you ! ” 
But before I had finished speaking, the 
waters had closed over the dying man — he 
was gone, I feared, for ever. 

1 was now dose up to Eliot. I could re- 
strain myself no longer ; so, standing up far a 
second in my canoe, which rolled away from 
me as 1 rose, I made a desperate spring to 
where the poor fellow had sunk. When I 
came to the surface, neither Eliot nor the 
drownina man I sea. 

“ Good God!” it flashed acroae my brain, 
“ they will both be lost! How can I save 
them f ” In another instant a head appeared 
— it was Eliot's ; he was eoMne fa w y ards below 
me. One band held, by the haw, at ana’s 
length, a motionless and apparently lifol — 
form. A fow strokes brought me to them. 

“ Get to the bank,” gasped Mot, 

I eriaedthe tufts of grass with one hand, 
and with the other relieved him of H is weight 
of the body. He was soon on the beak, end 
oar united efforts quickly got tbs drowning 
man out of the water. We unbuttoned his 
l shirt-collar, and took off hie neektie; X then 
eaw in ea instant that no time was to be leek 
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“ lift him on my back,” said I,— “I’m 
fresher than yon,— and run on to the island 
and send help. Get a bed warmed.” 

Off dashed Eliot, as fast as he could run ; 
but his late exertions, and the coldness of the 
water, had rendered him weak. I ran as fast 
as my load would permit towards the island. 

Eliot had thrown the apparently lifeless 
man upon my back, so that I held him with 
his arms oyer my shoulders, his feet knocking 
against my heels at each step. There was 
not more than half a mile to go, and I had 
not got more than half way, when some men 
came running to aid me from the island. 
With their help wo got the poor fellow to the ; 
hut, and in a short time, thanks to the kind 
assistance of a medical student, who had just 
oome in from a row, and the aid of the doctor 
whom Eliot had sent for, the half-drownod man 
showed signs of resuscitation, and he subse- 
quently came-to, and was soon sufficiently 
well to be carried to his college. 

As soon as wo saw that he was out of 
danger, Eliot and 1 went back to our college 
to got off our wet clothes. The coldness of 
the water, and waiting about attending on 
the poor fellow, had chilled me through and 
through, but after drinking a little brandy 
we wore both all right again. 

As soon as I had changed my clothes, I 
went up to Eliot's rooms to ask him how it 
had all happened. 

“ Why, tiie duffer spurtod round that sharp 
comer,” he replied, *• just as I was rounding 
it ; the swiftness of the current ran his canoe 
into the opposite hank, and, of course, upset 
him in a moment : before I could get up to 
him the stream carried him down. I oould do 
nothing till I was frirly round the oomer, 
when I took a * header ' after him, bnt had 
some yards to swim before I oould reach him.- 
I heard your splash as you came in after us, 
and I then frit wo should get him ; hfi sank 
twice before I neared him, and as I was 
clutching at him, down he went for the last 
time. I diyed and got hold of him, but he 
dong to me at the bottom. I bit out and 
got away, and came up for breath, and then 
went down at him again ; this time he was 
quiet enough, and, thanks to your aid, got 
him eafrly to land. I thought, though, it 
was 0U up when I hit him down at the bottom ; 
bath thank God! he*s all right now. Let's 
go and see how the poor devil is.” 

Bo away we went to St. Margaret's (the 
odour of me ribbon on hie straw hat had told 
us his college) ; when we arrived, we found 
him in bed, quite sensible, and rapidly re- 
covering, but still looking very pale and ex- 
hausted.* We stayed with him some time ; he 
thanked ue ten thousand tides, end in after 


years, when we knew him more intimately, 
we had no cause to regret the risk we ran in 
getting a ducking and of saving the life of ott r 
great friend, Shirley Michell. 

THE HEROINE OF DAUPHIN& 



Phillis ns la Tons nu Pur, sumamed 
“ L’ Heroine du Dauphin6,” and in her family 
called M&dlle. de la Oharce, was bom in 1669 
at Nyons, where a magnificent house is still 
shown as that which the Seigneurs de la 
Charoe inhabited. Her branch of this ancient 
race were Protestants, descending from the 
great Marquis de la Charoe, of whom Henri 
IV. made a brother-in-arms and a trusted 
friend. But towards the year 1666 they 
returned to the Roman Catholic frith, and 
have rinoe remained steady adherents of the 
Church of Rome, To this conversion is tradi- 
tionally ascribed the whole romance of MadSle. 
de la Tour du Pin's adventurous life. The 
orphan heir to one of the most glorious names 
in France, Raymond, Comte de Btewnger, 
had been brought up by the Marquis de U 
Charoe with his own children, end had looked 
upon Phillis as his destined bride. The 
desertion of the Protestant frith by the frmily 
of his betrothed forced young Raymond te 
choose between honour and love. He ehoto 
honour. The lovers were separated when 
Phillis was not eighteen, but their atteeh- 
ment proved beyond the power of oiro um - 
staaoe. When the severity of the mesrares 
taken against the P r o tes ta nts, and the frtal 
revocation of the JSdi t de Nonfat {1666) had 
driven the Huguenots to despair, the Comte 
de Bteanger whs one of those Who placed them- 
selves at the head of tbs insurgent* In the 
south of France the Protestants were ahmfsoits 
end determined, and not only did the Alpeef 
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Dauphint seem to tkm so many 
offend by Nature, but the near neighbourhood 
of the Duke of Savoy templed them to • 
foreign alliance against their own sovereign. 
They concluded this alliance, and the Pied- 
monteee troops were soon marching upon the 
frontier, and preparing to wrast one of her 
fairest provinces from France. 

The Marquis do la Cham died at this 
moment, recommending his wife and family 
to his second daughter, Phillis ; instead of, aa 
usual, the children to their mother. His 
youthful son, the Yioemte de la Charee, was 
attached to the staff of the Martohal de 
Oatinat, who was at Grenoble at the head of 
a small corps tParmSe charged to defend the 
province, like all those who approached 
Phillis, her father judged her capable of any 
heroic effort. Her education had been rather 
a masculine one, though one by no means 
extraordinary among the ladies of her class in 
the seventeenth century in France. 

She was a perfect horsewoman, an intrepid 
huntress, “cunning of fence," and the best 
shot for twenty leagues round. Besides this, 
she knew every mountain pass in the country. 
This was the cause of her superiority as a 
military commander, for the Protestants 
resolved to try a guerilla campaign, and her 
strategy proved too much for the invading 
force. Having assembled all the gentry of 
the province, and having under her orders 
about two thousand men, she rushed for- 
ward to Gap, whore the Duke of Savoy had 
already crossed the frontier. Gap was taken 
mid in flames, but the enemy had evacuated 
it. Madlle. de la Tour du Pin immediately 
out her little army in two, established one 
half in Gap, and with the other boldly set 
out to pursue the Piedmontese. They were 
overtaken by her, and in this conjuncture her 
tactics were those of a consummate general. 
She masked her forces till she saw the 
Savoyards engaged in a formidable hill pass, 
then, with the cry of “ Eh avant , mts amis, et 
vise U Jkri f ” she bore down upon them, and 
so effectually defeated them that they retreated 
into Savoy ss best they might. They were 
out to pieces, and Dauphiaf was delivered. 
Count Capture strove to avenge this defeat, 
and Attacked Phillis, but Oatinat had sent her 
reinforcements, and she beat Caprara like his 
master. 'When the Duke of Savoy returned 
to his own country he could only speak of his 
sneeesaful enemy with rapturous praise. 

41 If," he was wont to say, “ there were 
ons such woman in my dominions, I would 
many her; and had I ten wives, she should 
be my eleventh, wore bis Holiness to excom- 
municate me I What a mother of heroes dm 
would make.** 


When the invasion was defeated, Madlle. de 
k Charoe retired to Momtmaur, an estate of 
her family, and laid down her aims. But 
the Protestants now me on all sides, and a 
rebellion in the interior of the country was 
imminent, The population, headed by the 
noblesse, called upon Phillis to command 
them, declaring that under her orders they 
were certain of victory, but this she stead- 
fastly refused. Raymond de B&ranger was 
one of the Huguenot chiefs, and against him 
she oould not fight. She had taken up arms 
to save her country and her lover; hoping, 
by repelling the foreigner, to prevent M. do 
Beranger from reorossing the frontier and 
giving himself np to the vengeance of Louis 
XIV. But in vain, the rebels were besieged 
in Nyons, and the leaders tried, condemned, 
and executed. 

There is a popular tradition which says that 
Phillis saw her lover the day before his execu- 
tion, and gave him her word that she would 
see him die. He is said to have implored this 
of her as a last proof of affection. The 
scaffold was erected on the great place at 
Nyons, opposite the H6tel de la Tour du Pm. 
and the legend is that on the fatal morning 
the widowed maiden stood at the window and 
let Raymond’s dying gase fix itself upon her 
till his head fell under the axe. 

Phillis died in 1703 ; a woman of gentle, 
retiring demeanour, universally beloved, and 
to her death enjoyed a pension the King had 
granted her, “ comme d un brave officur 
Her portrait and arms were hung up at St. 
Denis by the side of those of Jeanne d* Arc, 
but she never could be induced to talk oi her 
exploits. When her sister Marguerite, styled 
Madlle. d’Aleyrae (who wrote her biography), 
tried to question her, she only replied, “I 
acted on the impulse of my heart, and I know 
little more than you do of the events you 
wish me to recount. We drove the enemy 
out of the land; God's grace enabled us to 
beat him everywhere ; that is all I oau say.” 
Poor Phillis ! the knew too well that what to 
others seemed heroic had been inspired by a 
passionate but most natural feeling. 

Her townsmen raised a monument to her 
at Nyons, where she lies buried, and she is 
known in French history as the “ heroine of 
Dauphinfe." Y. 


THE MISOGYNISTS FATE. 

Braoxe it the spoil the! Loomi n g ware 
To draw ti# to U»o eiwslc Umrm, 

Whore Homer stag* of stubborn Troy, 

Or of Iks gods’ smbrosUl joy ; 

Whore Anil Euripides invoke* t 

Oatses on women ; smoke his Jokes* 
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And pratot with philosophic mind 
Of heavenly dealings with mankind. 

But stronger still the tie of love 
Woven by mystic bond* above, 

That makes the student leave his books, 
Bare of bright oyes and furtive looks, 
While golden tresses in his dreams 
Flit o’er his face with sunny beams. 

Yes I let the prosy book-worm boro 
With eager mind through classic lore, 
Forget the world and all its joys, 

And scorn gu> mirth’s enlivening noise, 

Yet ever toiling never find 

The noblest prise— a happy mind. 

For him no bnght-ejed maiden's prayer 
Is borne by angels through the air, 

Bo loving heart with fond regret 
Thinks of the time when first they met, 
Bo fairy bands «ith tendex skill, 

Banish each pain, assuage each ill. 

For him no anxious wife shall wait 
'Jo gieet him at the garden-gate, 

Bo prattling » her u be round his knee 
Shall ilufttoi in their childish glee , 

Bui, os he scorned l.oie’a tmtdio art, 
And deemed inconstant each fond heirt, 
Un loved, unhonoureil, and unsung 
D) maiden heart, In maiden tongue, 
Ne'er shall he jov to lead his nume 
Fid blazoned on the scroll of Fame. 


THE ENTERPRISING IMPRESARIO. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Tiie hotel was astir betimes. At seven 
o'clock the bustle of departure commenced, 
and increased to an alarming pitch until the 
last cab, carrying the Impresario and con- 
ductor, with Mike on the box, drove off to the 
rail way-station. The basso-medico-oook was 
the first to come down to breakfast. He had 
undertaken to call the others, and before 
doing so fortified himself against all emer- 
gencies by making a hearty meal, undisturbed 
by any intruders. This done, he prooeeded to 
fhlfil his promise, and to pull the more sleepy 
of his companions out of bed. His patient, 
the baritone, he helped to drees, eg well as to 
drink a cup of ohooolate which had been clan- 
destinely brought into the room by Mike, 
whose admiration of the “jodel” was un- 
bounded* The baaeo-medioo-oook declared 
chocolate oontrary to his regime , and likely to 
neoeesitete another course of brown paper and 
mustard poultices. 

One by one the tourists assembled at the 
btfeakfrst-table, all more or less sleepy. 
Alfonso was the only talker of the party. He 
was as cheerful as though early rising was his 
great delight, and a treat of unusual occur- 
rence. Amina's mother did not altogether 
appreciate his good humour, but was, never- 
theless, obliged to laugh outright at some of 
his jokes, all more or lees of a practical nature, 
and not admitting of repetition. It 


was perhaps for this reason that die made on 
observation, the only one she had ventured 
for some days, to the effect that there was a 
time for all things, and that now they should 
all be eating their breakfasts instead of talk* 
mg and playing the fool — a remark to which 
Greziani replied by offering the good old lady 
another chop and half-a-dozen eggs. 

Lucresda made her appearance when the 
others had nearly finished breakfast. She 
evidently did not approve of being disturbed 
at Buch an hour ; not that she was decidedly 
out of humour, but in that frame of mind 
1 when apparently the slightest accident would 
l have made her so. At such a moment, it is 
t desirable for the enterprising Impresario (if 
i he be travelling with the party) to keep out of 
the way. His presence might have an irrita- 
ting influence upon his prima donna , he being 
looked upon as tW fitls cause of all the incon- 
veniences and fciHoyaaoes. It is for his 
benefit alone that all the trouble is incurred : 
he it is who arranges the departure of the 
train at such an unreasonable hour; he is 
also to blame if the waiters are not prompt in 
their attention ; and it is his fault, and none 
| other's, if the eggs are boiled too hard. Tes, 

I my dear friend, for your own peace of mind 
| and the tranquillity of everybody ooncemed, it 

* is better you should avoid meeting Lucresia 

* under such circumstances. Leave her alone, 

| and she will eat her breakfast quietly, and be 
| herself again in due time. 

Mario was, of course, the last to appear. 
As usual, he had given himself so many 
minutes to dress, so many to take a cup of 
tea, and had timed the distance foom the 
hotel to the railway-station with the greatest 
nioety. He came into the room for his cup of 
tea in that delightfully nonchalant manner so 
peculiarly his own, when everybody else was 
ready to start, and sot down to table with his 
watch before him, determined not to be hurried. 
The party moved off in due order, and finally 
all reached the railway-station. Here they 
were joined by the manager of the Theatre 
Royal and his body of retainers, consisting of 
choristers, musicians, scene-painters, one or 
two trusty box-keepers, and his private secre- 
tary — the latter a very remarkable person arid 
well deserving special notice. 

The private secretary was of the gentler 
■ex. Why theatrioal managers generally em- 
ploy fomale secretaries as they do, is a question 
which I have not been able to answer to my 
own satisfaction, lie one In this instance 
was middle-aged, or rather, as Voltaire says, 
“ Urn dam d'm eertam apt, dont il n*y a 
rim de plm$ tnoertofo.” Fro m bar appearance 
she might in bar yctoth hate bean some 
theatrioal pr op er ty or pantomime trick, tfhkh 
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the manager had made eervioeable when no 
longer useful upon the stage. Her occupa- 
tion during the day (at least, I believe she 
was never known to do anything dee) was to 
count the checks and receipts of the night 
before. With what patience she used to tell 
up these metal counters and pile them into 
so many little hillocks along the manager's 
table ! At night she wandered about the 
house, as gaoler of the private boxes, the 
keys of which used to hang in a tremendous 
bunch from her waist, and rattle fearfully. 
She was an important personage, that private 
secretary, on an opera night, when she had it 
in her power to pass you on to the stage to 
have a look at the Italians — at least, so 


quetry in his attire were the high-heeled boots, 
the wearing of which seemed to have become 
a positive necessity to him. 

On or off the stage, Mario is the beau ideal 
of a romantic tenor, although in private life I 
never knew any singer of eminence so littlo 
mindful of is vocal powers. You might bo 
with him for weeks together, and never bus- 
pect him of any remarkable proficiency in 
the art. He will converse with you, and 
talk well, about politics, painting (in which 
ho is an adept), history — in short, on any 
subject but music, of which he has good 
| knowledge, being also a first-rate authority 
| on musical antiquarian lore. j 

I He has spent large sums in collecting books, ! 


thought, I dare say, many a young theatre- 
going Hibernian, who fostered a hopeless 
passion for the prima donna of his choioe. 
The secretary, Mrs. Byrne, and the lady in 
j the refreshment- room, Mrs. Barry, the widow 
1 of an old stager who tho wicked wits used to 
[ say was dead and 44 harried” and whose por- 
trait in his coffin was worn in a reversible 
; brooch by his disconsolate relict, were the 
guardian angels of the Theatre Boyal at the 
time I speak of. 

At the railway-station the secretary seemed 
as if she missed her daily checks, or rather 
the counting them ; for she had brought them 
with her. They were in a tin box, which tho 
M guardian angel ” watched most carefully. It 
might have contained so many gold coins, 
such was the attention with which she looked 
after it* 

There was a great crowd and terrible con- 
fusion at the railway. The prime donna* $ 
prodigious trunks of the usual continental 
dimensions, the oases containing the theatrical 
drosses, numerous stage properties and choioe 
bits of scenery not to be found in Cork, and 
which seemed to be ashamed to be seen by 
daylight, to say nothing of the double-basses 
and other trifles, were the cause of a vast 
amount of growling by the porters. 

A compartment, or rather a whole carriage, 
was secured for our tourists, who had pro- 
vided themselves with draughtboards, chess- 
men, a pack of esrds, and books, to pass 
the time away. The last bell was rung, every 
one took his plaoe, the train moved slowly 
out of the station. 

As Mario sat opposite to the Impresario in 
the railway carriage, ha looked like the por- 
trait of a Spaniard by Yelaaquea— perhape a 
1 h a nd s om e r Spaniard than Velasques ever 
p a int e d or imagined. He was carelessly 
or sssed, although very characteristically so, 
Adcock hat, loom neckerchief, frilled shirt, 
a jAttating-jecket, and trousers to match, 
fosmed Ms costume. The only trace of oo- 


ancient and modern, connected with the art, | 
books that he has not only collected, but | 
studied. His library and collection of musical 
relics are very valuable and complete. , 

44 It is strange,*' said tho Impresario, ad- ( 
dressing Mario, 44 that no memoir has beun 
written of you." j 

44 You are very kind," replied Mario, 44 but J 
fortunately for me, the moment has not yot j 
come when it is necessary a memoir should j 
be written, if it ever will be required to know ' 
anything of so humble an individual as my- 
self." 

41 Memoirs are often written during the 
lifetime of the subject, I believe,** said tho 
Impresario ; 44 and I am sure the details of 
your career would be very interesting to a 
great many.** 

44 My life has boon devoid of any stirring 
incidents to make it so,'* replied Mario. 44 It 
is told in a few words : I was born in 1610," 
be continued, 44 on the 16th October, at Qag- 
lirai, in Sardinia. My father was the Marches© 
diOandia. I was sent to tho Military Academy, 
and served in the army seven yean. I was 
aide-de-camp to my father at Nice, when he 
had been appointed Governor. At that time the 
Dubhesse de Bern made her expedition to the 
sputh of Franco, and I visited her on board 
the steamer in which she was oonoealed. My 
father being ordered to Genoa, where he also 
filled the post of Governor, I followed him 
thither, stUl in the same capacity. When at 
Genoa, 1 was suspected of dsooutfag with 
those who were politically oppoaed to the 
Government, and was in oonaequenoe deputed 
to carry despatches to Sardinia. This being 
evidently a pretext to get rid of me, I pro- 
tested, and waa anxious to appsal to the Mag, 
Carlo Alberto, against what 1 ocmaidered an in- 
dignity put upon ms. However, the Marchese 
Paoiucci showed me the General Order, and 
the note affixed to it, according to which, if 
tho lieutenant objected to the duty, he waa to 
consider himeelf at the disposal of thk General 
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in oommsnd — which, in fact, wm equivalent 
to my being placed under arrest. In spite of 
the advioe of my good Mend the Marquis, I 
sent in my papers to the authorities, and de- 
cided .to embark for Spain. It being some 
time before the preparations for my departure 
could be made, I had to conceal myself in 
1 Genoa, which, thanks to the assistance of a 
young lady to whom 1 was much attached, I 
successfully accomplished for a month. At 
the expiration of that time, I took passage on 
board a boat bound for Marseilles, intending 
to proceed thence to Spain. On arriving at 
Marseilles, and making myself known to the 
authorities, I was received with the greatest 
hospitality, and strongly advised not to con- 
tinue my journey as I intended, but to make 
my way to Paris ; which advioe I followed. 

I remained in Paris but a short time, and was 
persuadod to join a party going to London. 

“ Being well acquainted with Admiral 
Fielding's family, through them I was in tro- 
ll duced to the Luke of Wellington. Still 
l anxious to visit Spain, I asked the Luke to 
[i give mo some facility for so doing. He as- 
| sured me it was a country in which I should 
make no progress — that the more energy I 
I displayed, the more enemies I should make; ( 
I and that the only thing I could hope for there | 
with any certainty, was a coup dc fusil. He j 
i concluded his advice by telling me, * Ainusez 
ivtt*, et jr fcrui quelqut chose pt>ur vous plus 
! tard.* This counsel I followed to suoh good 
purpose that time passed away, and with it all 
iny money, until at last I found myself with- 
out any means of support. I then resolved to 
go to America, and secured a cabin on board 
a sailing-vessel, starting from the Thames, 
having, with some difficulty, managed to scrape 
together forty pounds to pay the passage. 
A week before the ship was to sail, I foil 
ill — I had to abandon the idea of going to 
AwwIm, and, what was worse, to forfeit the 
forty pounds. Luring this illness, I expe- 
rienced the profowUur of English hospitality, 
and was treated like a brother by thoee with 
whom 1 had the good luck to have become 
acquainted. 1 was urged to go to Pane to 
consult the doetore, end was token there by 
one of my English friends in his travelling* 

**^Ja^aria I unproved in health, and made 
the acquaintance of the Marquis Aguadp, then 
the dirsetor of the two theatres : the Opera 
and the t htttee doe Italians. I was also in- 
timate with the Prince Belgiqjoso, with whom 
I need to ring duets sn amateur. My finan- 
cial siroumstenoes, however, beoams so serious, 
that I made them known to the Prince, who 
insisted upon my turning my vocal abilities 
toeeooowt This was at amt very obnoxious 


to me. I had looked forward to a very diffe- 
rent career from that of an artist, which X 
then thought unmanly and unsuited to my 
tastes. But the Prince would not listen to 
my objections, assuring me that were it. not 
for family considerations, he would, in spite 
of his social position, go himself upon the 
stage. 

44 He spoke to the Marquis Aguado on my 
behalf, and obtained for me an engagement 
for three years. For the first year, which 
was to be passed in study, I received, 14,000 
francs, for the second 32,000, and for the 
third 45,000 francs. 

4 4 For the first six months, I was placed 
under the tuition of Meyerbeer, whom I daily 
visited. No composer that ever lived took 
| such pains with his work as Meyerbeer — and 
i of this I had frequent opportunities of judging 
| while studying With him. 

| 44 1 made my appearance in Paris on 

I December 1, 1838, in 4 Robert le Liable,* at 
the Grand Opera. I sang there two years and 
a- half, and played in the 4 Comte Ory,* 4 Le 
| Lrapior,’ and other operas. In 1840, Aguado 
1 made me sing at the It&liens, where 1 ap- 
| peered in 4 L’Elisire d’Amore.* I really for- 
get whether it was in 1839 or 1840 that I 
came out at Her Majesty's, in 4 Lucreria 
Borgia,’ with Giulia Griai ; but it was about 
that time. I was not considered a success at 
any rate; and, in fact, my career did not 
begin until 1842, when I sang in Lublin 
with Tamburini, Grisi, and Lablache, and 
with Benodict as conductor. After that I 
returned to Paris, and sang the 4 Rubin! 
Repertoire,’ in which 1 was most fortunate. 
Sinoe then my life has passed but too quickly 
away in going from Paris to London every 
season, and meeting always with the greatest 
kindness everywhere. In the winter of 1849, 
I went for the first time to Russia, and in 
1854 to America. London and Paris, how- 
ever, have been the two cities of which I shall 
always have the most pleasant reoolltotians, 
unless it be Lublin, where I first reoeived the 
greatest enoouragement Strange to say, I 
have never sung in Italy.” 

41 A most interesting aooount,” said Bene- 
dict, who had been listening attentively to the 
story. 

Mario proceeded quietly to re-light his cigar, 
which had gone out in the progress of the 
narrative. 

14 1 can remember the time of your first 
visit to London,” said Benedict to Mario, 
44 whan the handsome young Italian nbUeman, 
with his exquisite tenor voioe, wan toe idol of 
all toe London salons 1% was shortly after 
the production of my first English opera, toe 
4 Gipsy's Warning* 1 " 


44 When vu that given P ” asked the Im- 
presario. 

44 When Tan Amburgh’s lions were roaring 
at Drury Lane/’ said Benedict ; “ the most 
attractive afterpieoe, as Bunn used to say, 
that a composer could ever wish for* 1 ’ 

“ How did you beoome acquainted with the 
famous poet?” asked the Impresario. 

“ Thereby hangs a tale,’ 1 replied Benedict ; 

“ and it would take up too much of your time, 
perhaps, to listen to it.” 

“ Oh ! 1st us hear it,” said Mario. 

41 1 left my home and my position in Naples 
owing to Malibran, and to follow that erratic 
star. The last tune die sang at St. Carlo, in 
1834 , die said, 4 An rtvoir d Londres ; and 
mind, you must come.’ She declared that my 
talent waa wasted in Naples, and that she 
owed me reparation for all the trouble she had 
caused me, alluding to the following circum- 
stance : — she had achieved an immense suc- 
cess in * Norma/ and one very distinguished 
French lady. La Marquise Lagrange, living 
in a oplended hotel in the Riviera di Chuga, 
and my great patroness, expressed a desire to 
make Malibran's acquaintance. On commu- 
nicating this wish to the eminent pritna 
donna, she exclaimed in her usually impulsive 
way, 4 1 will dine with hor the day after to- 
morrow 1 ’ forgetting she was to sing 4 Semi- 
ramide ’ that evening. Of course the dinner 
which had been arranged could not come off, 
and was postponed for a week. On the day 
fixed for the feast — the dinner hour being six 
o’clock — when I arrived the guests were 
assembled, the only one not present being 
Malibran herself. Time passed : the hostess 
became impatient, and after waiting a foil 
hour ws sat down to table without the guest 
for whom the entertainment was really given. 

I was looked upon as the cause of the disap- 
pointment. I explained my innocence, and 
assured every one that illness alone could 
have prevented Malibran from coming ; on ! 
saying which I waa answered by a gentleman 
Just arrived from the Tefctro del Fondo, who 
declared he had seen Malibran a quarter of 
an hour before in a private box. This shut 
me Op completely, and I took my departure 
with a firm resolution to lecture my talented 
friend for her heedless conduct. It wee 
nearly eleven o'clock when I saw her at her 
hotel, just returned from the theatre, in the 
greatest spirits. 

44 4 What have you done? ' I exclaimed. 

4 How could you behave so foolishly t * 

44 4 DoneT she replied. 4 1 went to see 
Hedatoo Dupree* dibut in Biooi’e “Oolonello;” 
d re ass d her myself, and made the public ap- 
plaud her.’ 

44 4 And Madame Lagrange f ’ said L 
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44 4 What of her P ' asked Malibran. 

44 4 And the twioe-postponed dinner ! And 
your promise to be exact I * 

44 Can it be f Is it possible P * she said, 
clasping her hands. 4 It was surely to- 
morrow that the dinner was to be ! ' 

41 Immediately recollecting that she hgd 
made a mistake, she insisted upon going to 
see the Marchioness. I observed that every 
one would be in bed ; but she would not bo 
pacified, and made ready to start. It was 
past twelve o'clock when we arrived at the 
Hotel Lagrange, which was closed for the 
night. After ringing some time, the sleepy 
porter made his appearance, saying that all 
had retired to rest, and that no one could be 
admitted. Nothing daunted, Malibran made 
me wait in the oourty&rd while she rushed 
up, in spite of all remonstrances, into the pri- 
vate apartments of the Marchioness. There 
awakening her by kissing her hand, and 
kneeling at hor bedside, she implored forgive- 
ness, and to such effect, that the supposed 
neglect was forthwith pardoned, and the two 
grandes dames du monde ft de Fart became 
from that hour inseparable companions. This 
was one of the many instances where, by her 
impulsive nature, Malibran brought her very 
best friends into difficulties, and ouo of the 
few where she was able and willing to extri- 
cate them from their disagreeable position. 

44 1 received a letter,” continued Benedict 
44 in the spring of 1836, foiling me that my 
name was announced in De Beriot’s concert 
on June 22nd of that year in London. Mali- 
bran wrote as well to my wifo, saying that no 
excuse would be taken, and that I must come. 
Accordingly I started, andreaohed London on 
June 16, 1836. On the very evening of my 
arrival, I had to accompany her at a private 
concert. On June 22nd, the day of my Lon- 
don <Ubut, Grisi and Malibran for the first 
time sang together in the duet from Mena- 
dante’s opera 4 Idronico.’ The success of that 
oonoert in Her Majesty’s Theatre was un- 
paralleled, and of course the duet between the 
two rivals in the prime of youth and beauty 
crea te d an immense sensation. A great desire 
having been expressed for a aeoond perform- 
ance of the duet, Malibran and De Beriot 
asked me whether I would give a oonoert 
during July. Feeling that I was quite un- 
known in London, I hesitated. When Malibran 
asked me if I would be contented with a profit 
of eighty pounds, without any risk, which she 
would taka upon herself. X at length yielded 
to her arguments, although very reluctantly, 
fearing that rise would be a heavy loser by 
this generous arran gem e nt At Malibran’a 
request Grisi consented to repent the duet 
The oonoert was given on 1 6th Jdly, 1888, 
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and the profits exceeded 300?. This wee the 
commencement of my annual oonoerts. I was 
of course overjoyed at the remit; but my 
surprise was increased when, on arriving in 
Paris a month afterwards, Tronpenas, my 
publisher and Malibran’s great friend, in- 
formed me that he had 6000 francs at my 
disposal, Malibran having given him her 
share of the oonoert to hand to me. On the 
evening alter the oonoert in London, die 
invited me to a large party at Eagle Lodge , 
Brompton, where she introduced me to her 
enterprising Impresario, Alfred Bunn, and 
where it was agreed that the next opera for 
Drury Lano, after Balfe’s 4 Maid of Artois,’ 
was to be composed by me and her husband, 
De Beriot. Her untimely death in 1836 
prevented this plan being carried out, but 
Alfred Bunn considered himself bound by his 
promise to Malibr&n, and produced my 
• Gipsy’s Warning ’ in 1838.” 

“ During tho time you have been in this 
country/’ said the Impresario to Benedict, 
“do you think any great change is observable 
in the social position of musical professors ? ” 

14 A most decided improvement has taken 
place in that respect,” replied Benedict. “ It 
was formerly tho custom not to listen to a 
single note at any of tho fashionable r&unione, 
and owing to the noise of conversation and of 
people moving about — there being no Beats 
provided — tho singers and instrumental per- 
formers oould with difficulty hear themselves. 
Lablaohe once told me that a Mr. Gosikow, a 
performer on the Jew’s harp, playing at one 
of the fashionable private oonoerts, produced 
tho greatest sensation ; a lady standing close 
to him, exclaiming, 4 There is a man who 
plays on an instrument which cannot be heard.’ 
A breathless silence followed ; and while Griad, 
Caradori Allen, Rubini, and Lablaohe had been 
singing in dumb show, Herr Gosikow, the per- 
former on the inaudible instrument, carried I 
away all the honours. The crowd was so 
great at the fashionable sotrta of those days, 
that the guests used to sit cm the pianoforte. 
To prevent this being done, or for other 
reasons, on one occasion the artists found them- 
selves encircled, and isolated from the rest 
of the company by a silken cord. Malibran 
was of the oonoert party and greatly offended 
by what idle supposed was an insult to herself 
and confrirts. Asking for a pair of scissors, 
in the presence of all as s embled she cut the 
silken cord, and removed the offending barrier. 
My complete ignorance of English custom 
during the first year of my stay in London led 
to endless mistakes. Thus I was shocked at 
the abbreviation of if im, used when add r e ssin g 
a lady, and always corrected the supposed 
am* by t b ss tfa g all my letters to Mirtrm So 


and So, Nor would I, in my extreme modesty, 
ever take wins when invited to do so at table* 
but always refused, much, I dare say, to the 
surprise of those who paid me the oomplimenh 
To show my dignity as an artist, when a card 
with * At home * upon it was left at my lodg* 
ings, I oompUined to my wife of the want of 
the civility of the proud ladies of thia kingdom, 
who, apparently neglecting the conventional 
form of 4 requesting the pleasure of my com- 
pany/ put a slight upon me, and treated me 
like a servant. In fashionable circles, artists 
of any distinction are now received with 
the greatest courtesy, and their performances 
listened to with attention, it being no longer 
d la mode to ignore a taste for music. There 
were, however, at the time of my first visit 
to England some distinguished amateurs, who 
loved music for its own sake, and encouraged 
the art and artist^ whan and wherever they 
oould do so. Amongst those whom I remember 
with the greatest gratitude were the Earl of 
Westmoreland, Lord Falmouth, the late Duke 
of Cambridge, Sir Andrew Barnard, and others, 
who, in their social position, gave the art 
encouragement and a great impetus to its ad- 
vancement in their particular sphere of life.” 

44 You have told us,” said the Impresario, 
addressing Mario, 44 the lowest sum you re- 
ceived iu your professional career. Would it 
be an indiscreet question to ask wbat is the 
average inoorne of a primo tenor*, according 
to your experience P ” 

“Taking one year with another,” replied 

Mario, 44 1 should say I have made about 

a year since the Aguado engagement. Lon- 
don,” ho continued, calculating, 44 — — — , oon- 
oerts , tournfce, ; then the winter 

engagement in Paris or Russia ; yes, 

about 

Two or three hours had now elapsed since 
leaving Dublin, and anxiety was evinced by 
the party generally as to where they would 
lunch or dine. Ho satisfactory information 
oould be obtained on the subject, until the 
oook-medioo- basso, who had taken a carriage 
for himself and his patient, the baritone, in 
answer to inquiry, passed word that, in hie 
capacity of purveyor to the party, he had fore- 
seen the necessity for refreshment on the tes& 
and brought an ample store of provisions. 
He ratified his statement by holding forth a 
roast fowl and a mysterious paper bag eat of 
the window. This prudence met with great ap- 
probation, particularly from Amina’s mamma, 
who twirled her thumbs sad smiled happily, 
declaring the basso to be the most gc#d« 
natured follow in the world. 3ke had had a 
better view of the fowl and the mysterious 
bag, as they were held ant of the window* 
than the rest of the party. * 
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All four of otnrvntum Mug thus removed, 
various games were oommonocAmcng the 
travellers. Gennaro set up his mhrty Sheca- 
board, and ohalleDged Alfoneo to a trial of 
skill, in wMeb neither exhibited say very great 
prow es s , although both were serious enough 
over the contest. Lucrcria looked on at the 
chess-board for a short time, but then went 
off into a done, which lasted until it was dis- 
turbed by the fowl and mysterious bag, which 
Bobmini thrust in at the window by means of a 
stick. The fbwl was forthwith divided among 
the three ladies end Gennaro, who brought 
from the r e c esse s of a handsome travellings 
bag all the requirements of a dining-table as 
for as regarded knife, fork, spoon, salt-box, 
and a drinking-cup. 

The mysterious bag was opened, and found 
to contain the remains of what had once been 
a well-looking pigeon pasty, but eras now an 
indescribable mass of jelly and pie-crust 

A request was passed to Polonini for some 
wine, whereupon the provident caterer handed 
out a bottle of claret, of which Amina’s 
mamma took charge, and distributed in cup- 
fuls to the others. The luncheon, notwith- 
standing the primitive mode in which it had 
been served, passed off well, and put every- 
body into good humour. “ Mamma” de- 
clared she had enjoyed it immensely, and, in 
foot, oonld not be persuaded to leave her 
chicken bones, which she took up a second 
time, haring had a very good share of the 
pigeon pie between whiles. At length every - 
thing was consumed, and nothing left of what 
the basso had provided, except the greasy bag 
and the empty claret bottle. These were 
handed back to him in token of how his pro- 
visions had been appreciated. 

Eating being over, chess was resumed, and 
lasted until the players were tired out, and 
took to smoking instead. 


A PASTORAL. 

i. 

Wnssx soft gmy hills is rammer sheen 
Aft purpU-otained, rad streaked with gold, 
AU vermeil dished, and tender (teen, 

Their image in the lake behold. 

xx. 

Where ’midst folr pastures browse the sheep, 
Wham bird sad butterfly disport, 

Wham ’monget the brambles tests creep, 
And litis seems but a summer thought. 


Ulf 



Where far sway the eagle soars, 

Beared by the shepherd from the flocks, 
Where babbling streamlet idly pours 
Over the mom-enamelled rocks. 


v. 

0 Phyllis, come t the wild thyme sweet 
Shall offer incense at thy shrine, 

The warbling birds thy presenoe greet, 
And deeper homage yet be mine. 


VI. 

The skies are bright, and blossoms rare 
Flora in loving frolic flings, 

Since Zephyr stirs the balmy air 
With the soft waving of his wings. 


VIT. 

And far and near their silvery mirth 
Wakes up the hills ar.d vales from sleep, 
And o'er the beauty-laden earth 
A fresher sense of joy doth creep. 


vin. 

0 Phyllis, oome ! Earth's rapturous voice 
Calls thee to revel in her bliss ; 

Nature but breathes one word, “ Rejoice ! ' ’ 
And Zephyr hails thee with a kiss. 


IX. 

Ah ! wbat is sweeter in this life 
Than s fair breezy day in June, 

When rippling brooks in numic strife 
Purl lazily a sleepy tune. 

x. 

Whilst reeds in gentle motif bend, 

And call on Syrinx as they sigh, 

In notes as sweet as Pan might send 
From rood-pipes in Che days gene by. 

XJU 

0 Phyllis, oome ! Each wind-waved leaf 
Gan its own love-lorn tale relate ; 

The pine trees bow in faithful grief, 

And mourn o'er Pithy*' hapless fate. 


xti. 

And wood and mountain, wind and stream 
Of many an old-world legend toll, 

When mortals lived in golden dream, 

And gods did on Olympus dwell. 

W TVy T 

Whilst over hill, through dale, through grove, 
Shall Echo, with immortal tongue, 

Wail how Nardasns sootned her tore, 

And o'er the flood e na moured hung. 


XIV. 

0 Phyllis, sous b Bweet mistress, beer 1 
Tlry presence makes the esrth divine, 

Take from my hetot its kwe-bom toer, 
LetBoho'e a se nmfol fotobemine. 

Ioua tdWfeyuh 
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WHAT TOM MAXWELL DID. 

44 Who wu that young fellow who seamed 
to be rather tpri# with your rector’s pretty 
daughter P ” said I to my friend Marcus Jer- 
myn, es I tore off my white tie, flung my 
dress boots into a oomer, and prepared to 
settle myself down oomfortably to a pipe and 
a chat in his ooay smoking-room, after a 
dinner party which he had given to some of 
the village magnates. 

“ What ! Tom Maxfield, d’you mean P — 
the youngster who sat opposite to yon P 99 

4i Yee,” said 1; “there was something 
about his appearance I rather liked. Who is 
he?” 

“ He’s a deuced plucky fellow, I can tell 
you,” said Jermyn. “ Why, did you never 
hear what Tom Maxwell did last winter ? — it 
was in all the papers.” 

11 Not I,” said 1. 44 I was in Now York, 

you know, and missed a good deal of English 
news.” 

44 Well, look here, old fellow ; just get into 
that shooting-jaoket, and brew yourself what 
you like, and I’ll tall you the story. You 
know, in old tunes I was rather fond of a 
yam.” 

Jermyn and I had been at Oxford together 
some ten or twelve years before, and had 
kept up the friendship which we formed there. 
Since I had last seen him he had succeeded 
to his father’s property at Coxton, a pretty 
village on the east coast, and had settled 
down, very conformably, to the ordinary 
routine of a country gentleman's life. I 
had been roaming all over the world, partly 
on business and partly on pleasure, and having 
a few weeks before returned from a lengthened 
tour in the United States, I had run against 
Jenny n in the Strand, and he had then made 
me promise to spend a few daya with him at 
Christmas. Consequently, 1 found myself at 
the end of Christmas week, in his oomfortable 
oountry-houce ; and what with two or three 
dinner parties, a carpet danoa, and a servants’ 
ball, had had rather a jolly time of it I 
was to leave the next day for London, and 
Jermyn bed given a dinner party in my ho* 
S 0 W| to eome of hie ntoet intimate neigh- 
borne. They having departed, Mrs* Jermyn 
had given Marcus leave of absence at my 
garimkr request, and we had determined to 
pass a plsassnt hour or two in talking over 
old times, and compering note* as to how 
the world had treated us both since we were 
a oouaie of thoughtless undergraduates* 

* What wfll you drink, Bred?" said Jermyn. 
“ Brandy f Tty the whisker. It’s rather a 
speofolg^foinV^ present fctun old MoBride, 
whom ydili ier ^mber. However, just as you 


like, only All up and begin. Well,” eon* 
tinned he, 44 you'd like to heir whet Tom 
Maxwell did ; but first you ought to know , 
something about him. He’s a pupil of old i 
Sawyer, the vicar of Middleham, a village 
; about a mile from here. Sawyer, who has a 
good deal in that anoient brain Of his, but 
very little in his pocket, adds to the eome 
hundred and fifty per annum, which he draws 
from Middleham tithe-payers, by taking a 
pupil or two; and a confounded nuisance 
they have been on one or two occasions, I 
can tell you. Talk of poachers, why that 
young scamp, Edwin Milborough, a son of 
I Lord Milborough, played the dickens with my 
pheasants a couple of years ago, and finished 
off by shooting at my keeper. Luckily, it 
was a long shot, and it didn't hurt him, but 
Sawyer had the good sense to see that that 
sort of thing wouldn't *o, and so the Honour- 
able Edwin was f mt home, much to the de- 
light of the neighbourhood. Sinoe then the 
pupils have been pretty fair, and I think young 
Maxwell is oue of the best. He oame to 
Sawyer about eighteen months sinoe, and, as 
he is a very quiet, reading youngster, and 
never gets into mischief, he’s rather a favourite 
among the matrons of the neighbourhood, and 
also, sin6e the event I am going to tell you of, 
among the girls. I should m e nti qp that there 
is no society whatever in Middleh a m, so that 
Coxton sees as much as it does of Sawyer’s 
pupils, and in fact they axe tame about the 
plaoe, and have the run of all the houses. At 
the time Maxwell came to Sawyer, he had but 
one other pupil, a tall young follow called 
Denton, most abominably oonoeited, and no 
favourite with us. I don’t know what Denton 
did, except dawdle about and gossip, for he 
had as genuine a liking for sca nd al as any 
old woman in the place. Somehow or other 
he gave us all a general im pr ess i o n that the 
new pupil, Maxwell, wss a regular milksop, 
fresh from his mother’s apron-string, and Up 
to none of the ordinary pursuits of other 
youths. Seeing the camples we had already 
had, this wac good news for us elders, but of 
course such a character did him no good 
among the young ladies, and they uasdfo pity 
one another when Maxwell foU to their hit ft 
a dinner party or denes. He ocrfoanly had 
very little to cay for hiiueatf, and was un- 
commonly ahy, and wac therefore a greet con- 
trast to Denton, who would have thought 
nothing of strolling up to her Mqjsety at a 
Me, and advicing her to let Biwfangham 
Palace. In this way it got to be considered 
that Maxwell was a muff; and ac he did fro- 
thing particular to remove tfaic it 

dung to him wntiMhe Whit tuok plaoe ft 
which I am going to Ml you* 


"But your pipe's out, my deer fellow ; try 
one of my rigors — they are fairish, I believe. 

“ Well, things went on very quietly until 
lost January. Denton had taken to patron- 
ising Maxwell before people, and often hinted 
that, but for him, that unfortunate youth 
would be always getting into scrapes, and he 
took much credit to himself for taking the 
trouble to look after so young and inexpe- 
rienced a lad. It was on the 20th of January, 
that these two young fellows had been dining 
with us, and it being a fearful night, we had 
persuaded them both to stay all night, a thing 
they were often in the habit of doing, and 
which, we knew well, would give old Sawyer 
no anxiety. The wind had been blowing 
p ret t y stiff all day from the north, and towards 
evening it had veered round to the east, and 
came on to blow a regular gale. We had, | 
some of us, been down to the beach in the 1 
afternoon, and the fishermen had assured us j 
that it was going to be a very dirty night. 
The aea was already white with foam, and was j 
dashing and hissing angrily against the cltffo, ; 
and every now and then a fierce little shower J 
of rain passed quickly by, bound inland, at I 
raring speed. As we walked home the sun j 
set, and the night came on very quickly, and 
the rain then became incessant and poured in t 
torrents. JQie sound of the wind and rain, and j 
the distant roaring of the sea, made us unoom- ; 
mealy glad to get under a good roof, where we | 
knew we should find warmth and comfort. , 
During dinner, in the intervals of talk, we could j 
hear the rain beat against the windows with , 
such a force that I really thought they would 
be driven in, and many a time, I can tell you, 
did one or the other of us say : 4 What will 
the poor fellows at sea do to-night f 9 and 
look grave, as we thought of the too-lfbely 
possibility of some unfortunate vessel bring 
off the coast. We all went to bed tit very 
good time, that night, and were tm<x>m»6Uly 
glad to listen to the storm, through the medhui 
Of two or three thicknesses of stout blankets, 
X had bean asleep for about two hofemlehsit 
Mmy awoke me and said she had IJU jbe 
front doer-bell ring. I guessed at on# Mat 
it w*e» I had given directions to the fetor- 
men to send up to the Hall, whenever there 
wee a ship cm shore, and I felt certain that this 
was a message of that import. Accordingly, 
I slipped on my dressing-gown and went down 
to the doer, and without o pe Jpg it, asked 
who was there P Jr 

44 4 Tom Purvis,' was the answer. 

- ** * What is it, Tom P ' I said. 

u 4 There's a ship on the Black Steel, sir/ 

M *<W help them, then/ wee my feat 
ejasula itfofi, 4 l f U be down directly, Tom/ I 
mid, and went up-stairs to dress. Before 


* (om* 4 We*, seat ts, tMf < 


doing so, however, I thought that theee two 
lads might possibly like the excitement of the 
soene ; and so I went into the double-bedded 
room where they were sleeping. Upon hear- 
ing my errand, Denton said that he had a 
odd, and that he had seen wrecks before, and 
that he thought he wouldn't come ; but young 
Maxwell immediately began to drees, flaying, 
that he didn't think he could sleep comfort- 
ably, knowing that probably some unfortunate 
sailors were perishing so near to us. 

44 4 Will they he able to do anything for 
them, do you think P * he asked me. 

44 4 1 fear not/ said I. * The life-boat won't 
have a chance in such a son as there must be, 
and I fear she may have struck too for off to 
be reached by a rocket. But be quick with 
your things, and we'll go down and see.' 

44 In five minutes we were both down at 
the hall-door, well wrapped up in pilot-coats 
and mufflers ; and good need we had of tbim, 

I can tell you, for the moment we opened the 
door the wind and rain rushed in with such 
force as to nearly blind us, and it required all 
our united strength to shut it again. Having 
at last, however, done so, we turned round, 
and faced the tempest. It was, in truth, a 
fearful night, and we could scarcely make any 
way against the wind, which blew certainly 
far stronger than I bad ever known it do 
before. We linked our arms together and 
managed at last to get down to the beach. 
The night was so dark that we could see 
nothing from the fishermen's cottages. 

4t 1 Where is shop* said I to an old man 
who stood at one of the doors. 

44 4 She's on the south of the Steel, sir,' said 
he. 4 They're trying to reach her with a 
rocket from the jetty- cmd/ 

44 This jetty was formed on wooden piles, 
and ran a short way out to sea. It was only 
used by the fishing-boats in certain states of 
the tide, to land th«ir cargoes, and was a 
black, slimy, tumble-down affair at beet. As 
we were making our way down tho cliff, a 
matter of no little difficulty, we saw a stream 
| of fire shoot in a curved direction, and knew 
that they had fired a rocket. Getting on to 
the beach, we made the beet of oar way 
through the fishing-boats, anchors, buoys, fee,, 
and at last got on to the email, frail jetty, 
which seemed to stir and tremble with the 
force of the gigantic .wane, which threw 
themselves furiously against it Harrying to 
the end, we found a tokfrably large group of 
fishermen surrounding the two ooastguarde- 
men who had charge of the rocket apparatus. 

44 4 Do you mike anything of her, Harvey t* 
•aid I to one of the coastguard, who lived in 
the village, and whew** a great ally of mine 
In fishing and boating expeditions. * 
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« * Well, sir/ said lie, * I think she'll be 
a big French lugger that was knocking about, 
off and on, this afternoon. I said, when I 
see'd her, .1 wouldn't give muoh chance for 
her getting into harbour. It's so fearful dark, 
sir, that we can scarcely make her out a bit; 
but I fancy I picked out three masts, such 
as them great ugly French colliers have. 
We've missed her twice with the rockets — they 
both fell to leeward of her, but we’ll allow 
enough for this one, sir.' 

14 As he spoke, they got ready to fire another 
rocket, and this time, as far as they could 
guess, it went right over the unfortunate 
vessel. We had now begun to get our eyes 
accustomed to the darkness, and fancied that 
we could make out a black, shapeless mass, 
about fifty or eighty yards before us. Wo 
oould hour the cries of the poor fellows on 
board clearly enough, and the crushing grind- 
ing sound of the vessel on the rocks; and 
by the latter sound we knew that, unless 
something was quickly done, they would all 
perish. 

“ Just then, to the groat delight of us all, 
some one on board fixed a lantern in the 
rigging, and by its light we could see that 
the coastguard had been right in their con- 
jectures, and that it was one of those largo 
unwieldy luggers which trade between our 
northern ooal-porta and France. We could 
also see that there was a group of people 
clustered amidships, who were evidently en- 
gaged in some operation, and direotly after- 
wards the tightening of the rocket-line showed 
ns that it was being hauled in from the ship. 
A stronger line having been attached to it, a 
board, with dear directions in French, as to 
the management of the apparatus, was sent 
off, and then the cradle slid away on its 
errand of mercy. All this time the wind had 
continued to blow so hard that we had great 
difficulty in keeping our feet, added to which 
every now and then a wave broke over the 
jetty and deluged us with water. We were, 
however, too muoh interested in the fate of 
the French crew to think much of our personal 
inoonveniencse. At last, after what seemed 
to ns an immense time, we oould just make 
eat that a man was getting oarefully over the 
aide at the ship, and pulling the rope, he came 
towards us into the darkness, and in a few 
minutes wa were able to haul up upon the 
jetty a miser able, half-drowned Frenchman, 
who very soon had the neck of a bottle of 
better cognac than he had eTer before tested 
tiwm* into his mouth r 

"Off went the cradle again, and beck it re- 
lumed with the eame result, until we soon 
had quite ju little French colony, shivering 
andsMfflfe on the jetty beside us. There 


only remained now the captain to he brought 
off, and, to our very great consternation, we 
made out from one of the* crew, that he had 
announced his determination to stick by his 
ship, and wait until morning, when, he ima- 
gined, the sea would go down. His reason 
for this was an idea he had got into hie 
foolish head, that upon his leaving hie deck 
he lost all claim to liio vessel, which at onoe 
became the property of perfidious Albion, and 
as this unsightly old lugger was his sole 
means of subsistence he determined not to 
I give her up. 

“ It was a marvel to all the experienced 
sailors on the jetty that she should have held 
together so long as she had done, and she was 
expected to break up every minute. What 
was to be done then for this foolish old 
Frenchman ? Was he to be allowed to perish 
with her, or could earthing be done to oompel 
him to save his life ? i 

14 We did not know what to do, and began to 
think that he must be left to his fete, when one 
of the fishermen was heard to say to another: 

41 * If some fellow, noW, had the pluck to 
go off and fetch him ! If it wasn't for the 
wife and bairns, I'd go.' 

44 4 And what would be the good of that,’ 
said another, 4 when you can’t jabber a word 
of his confounded lingo P ’ # 

41 There was a pause; and then, to my con- 
sternation, I heard a quiet voice at my elbow 
say: 

44 4 That'll be the only plan. I understand 
French, and will go off to him and explain 
the matter.' 

44 4 You, Maxwell P ' I said. 4 Stuff and 
nonsense, my dear fellow ! I won't allow it 
for a moment f ' 

44 4 Excuse me, Mr. Jermyn, but I intend 
to go. The last time they practised down 
here I went off for fan, and there's really no 
more danger now. It’s only the darkness and 
the rain and noise that make it appear a 
rather perilous undertaking/ 

44 4 No, I'll be hanged if you shall go ! ' 
■aid I. ’Good gracious met are you to 
risk your life because a oonfounded, thick- 
headed old French skipper chooses to be an 
obstinate old mule P Besides, you shan’t do 
it. Maxwell, I tell you.' 

44 His only reply was the taking off his 
watoh, which he quietly handed to me. 

** 4 The wet will injure it/ said he. 

" 4 Now, Maxwell, do be reasonable/ said 
I. 4 For goodness' sake don't do this fetish 
thing. It's all very well being Qtifcetio, and 
all that sort of thing, but iMrl limit to 
that, and this is beyond, it Gome, letfe go 
home; we can do no good here.’ * 

"But I had mistaken my man and. my 
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power oyer him. Ho took me aside and 
spoke oo seriously and sensibly, that X had no 
argument with winch to confute his, and at 
last was compelled to give in, protesting all 
the while against it 

"I give yon my word, Fred, that' I was 
never so miserable in my life before. Here 
was a boy who was virtually, if not actually, 
in my charge, going into the most fearful 
danger, and I was powerless to stop him. If 
anything happened to this boy what was I to 
say to Ids parents, and what would they say 
tome? 

* * However, the thing was evidently unavoid- 
able, and I bestirred myself to see that all 
that was possible to secure his safety should 
be done. By this time it became known 
among the men on the pier that the lad had 
volunteered for the duty, which, no doubt, 
any one of them would have done, but for 
their ignoranco of French. Some of them j 
were very much against it, and at one time j 
there seemed a chance of it being prevented ; \ 
but Maxwell said a few words to them and ( 
they gave him a cheer, and set about getting j 
him into the cradle. This was soon done, , 
and with another ringing British cheer, the 
young fellow went off on his perilous expe- 
dition. • 

“We could just make out that he had | 
reached ^be vessel, and then a very long time ! 
went by without any sign whatever. The 
excitement in all our minds, and in mine 
especially, was painful in the extreme. The | 
eoastgtuudsmen, old experienced men-of- war's 
men, and the fishermen, were all in a state of , 
wonder that the vessel had held together so 
long, and we all expected that every minute 
would be her last. At length, alter what 
seemed at least an hour, but which, I fancy, 
could have really only been about ten minutes, 
we saw a man get over the side of the vessel, 
and so on the ugly cause of all our anxiety, — 
a fat, podgy, elderly Frenchman — was hauled 
on to the jetty ; and if he did get a little 
roughly handled and shaken in getfliQg him 
dear of the ropes, why I don’t thinlr he was 
much to be pitied. I need not say that the | 
cradle was sent off again as quickly a* pos- 
sible, and we saw, to our great delight, that 
young Maxwell was getting into it We 
began to haul with a will, but all of a sudden 
the vessel seemed to oollspee end go com- 
pletely to pieces. A great am mm from all 
on the jetty, when, to our infeto delight, we 
heesd Maxwell's voice close io us* He had 
jwet reached the jetty* when the rope gave 
Way# from the vernal breaking up; but he 
crag tightly to it, and in a moment he was 
pulled up among ue, and was almost devoured 
by the dp U g hted fishermen, who crowded 


round him to shake hand# and ply him with 
brandy. 

“ It was undoubtedly one of the narrowest 
©scapes that was ever heard of. If he had 
been a couple of feet farther off when the 
rope gave way, nothing could have saved him, 
for the waves would have dashed him against 
the jetty and killed him, but ho fell just dear 
of the sea, and wo had him up before one of 
the large waves oould come. 

“ I need not say that Master Maxwell was 
the hero of the neighbourhood for some time 
to come. But, blees you ! instead of giving 
himself airs about it, as Denton would have 
done, and putting himself in the way of being 
complimented, nothing seemed to worry hizn 
more than hearing it talked about; and I 
have often known that the Btory was being 
told, although I oould not hear it, from the 
way Maxwell used to fidget about, and his 
unhappy expression of countenance. ^Ho's 
nearly as shy as ever, although he’s been con- 
siderably petted by all the girls about ever 
since." 

1 * Ho should have that new decoration — the 
Albert Cross, I think it's called," said 1. 

“ Ah ! I wish it had been instituted then," 
said Jermyn ; “ no one could have better de- 
served it. Wo got him the Humane Society's 
medal, but I don't know what ho has done 
with it. No one has ever seen it since he re- 
ceived it. And now," said Jermyn, yawning, 
“I must be off; I'm not used to this sort of 
thing now, and feel rather demoralised already 
from the society of such a rolling-stone as you 
are, old fellow. Good night ! ” 

I left Coxton the next day, but thought 
the story of “ What Tom Maxwell did " worth 
record ; so here it is. W. E. Wn/»x. 

“A VOICE FROM THE RANKS." 

One of the most momentous questions now 
before the public is that touching the diffi- 
culty of obtaining recruits for the British 
army. 

It has been said “ that Lend Palmerston 
found England the first power in Europe, and 
left her the third." Without altogether sub- 
mitting to such judgment, u must be evident 
to every thoughtful and unprejudiced mind, 
that in matters military England Is behind 
the time. We hear a great deal about 
“army reduction*" “ amyrecdothing,” “army 
reformation," and those behind the scenes of 
military life, hear a good doal of “ army re- 
uniting," which, after ell* Is by for the meet 
important subject for oansideratian, and upon 
which the interests of England as a prosperous 
oonunercial nation# as dm owner of enormous 
O ohmisl possessions, and so tbs lowing She* 
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testant power, mint depend to a very great 
extent. 

England require* an adequate foroe both at 
home and. abroad; and this she will never 
have, until some great and sweeping changes 
are made in the system of recruiting, in the 
social position of the private, and in induce- 
ment offered to intelligent, responsible men 
to enlist, men whose pride as well as inte- 
ivnta it would be to keep up the prestige won 
in t)ie days of Oliver Cromwell. 

Wo have but to refer to the pages of 
European history to find that few nations 
tun boost annals more marked by success in 
ntms than our own. It is well to refresh 
one's memory, now and thou, with such read- 
ing, and go ovor facts which must arouse a 
foehn g of pride in every English heart ; nor 
until lately has a damp been thrown over 
this feeling. But the giant strides which 
science has mado in supplementing the art 
of war, has reduced the distance which ’ 
hitherto existed botwocn England and other I 
nations. It probably never entered the mind > 
of ovon the groat Duke himself to conceive 
tho rapid development of the almost entirely 
new system of war tactics which has perfected 
during tho past few years. 

Colossal armies, supplied with ingeniously 
contrived and terribly effective weapons of [ 
destruction, have hurled death with blows, as j 
ponderous and mighty as those of the fabled 
thundorbolta of Jove. Tho German campaign 
of last year has given startling proof of the 
incredibly short space of time in whioh mo- 
dern armies can terminate a campaign, and 
turn the tide of power. The world saw an 
empire far exceeding Great Britain in extent 
overcome in the space of a few weeks. Mar- 
vellous revolt* these, and sufficiently impres- 
sive to set men pondering on the contingencies 
which await their oountry in future wars. 

Portentous event* are rapidly developing 
themselves on the Continent, as well as else- 
where, and glimpse* of a perturbed future are 
visible through the presen t vista of peace. 
These things need inspire ns with little dread, 
did we but feel the same security in our 
army** numerical efficiency as of yore. But 
the .times have changed. Instead of having 
a choice of stalwart men to fill the ranks, and 
the option of ny acting men below a certain 
standard of physical fitness, it is found that 
men, neither huge nor small, are forthcoming 
in snflfkasnt numbers to keep up even the 
ordinary peace footing of our army. The 
question which naturally arises out of this 
stale of things is a very pertinent one, via., 

“ What has oaneed itf ” The public journals 
haws beenJUled with letters purporting to re- 
veal the answer to this query, a Boyal 


Commission has been employed in unravelling 
this knotty skein of military difficulty. Its 
labour has been brought to a creditable if net 
a successful close ; and the recommendations 
embodied in a report have been laid before the 
public. The suggestions, which oonsist pri- 
marily of a prospective pecuniary increase, 
and an amelioration of some of the many 
hardships of a soldier’s career, have, with but 
few and unimportant exceptions, been ignored, 
while the Government has chosen to sub- 
stitute in their stead certain measures of its 
own. On the question of an increase of 
pay, the Government has acted with a great 
deal of sense. The tenure of a soldier’s life 
is so insecure, has so many oh&noes to one 
against its being a long one, that he cannot 
afford to serve an apprenticeship to qualify 
for a prospective reward. 

The contingencies of war, climate, and other 
hazards, are too w^U known, as associated 
with soldiering, to be disregarded by the 
public in an estimate of this kind. These 
considerations, therefore, endorse the views of 
the Government in assigning a present in- 
crease of two penco per diem to tho pay of tho 
soldier on joining as a recruit. But it lacks 
this essential element of attraction ; the two 
pence is ribt to be added to the soldier’s pen- 
sion on discharge. A judicious blending of 
pecuniary advantages, present and prospec- 
tive, would have made the scheme more com- 
plete, and have done something towards 
abating, if not eradicating, the growing dis- 
like of the publio to the choice of the army 
as a profession. It is ill-timed illiberally to 
deny the soldier at the dose of his military 
career, the pay of which he was in reoeipt 
while serving; and thus to disconnect his 
pay and pension. 

During the time of his servitude he is 
housed, has bedding, ftiel and light, free of 
expense, and he is rationed at an immode- 
rately low figure, considering the present high 
rite of provisions. Is it amiss* then, to -ask, 
does a shilling a day (many reoeive only eight 
penos or ten penoe per diem), in any way 
compensate him for the Ices of each advan- 
tages on discharge ; or doee he then require 
leas to sustain life than before f If not, how; 
palpable the iqjustioe of providing him with 
the rnoqns of living oomfortable during a testa. < 
of twenty years, and then withdrawing t hi ns * 
notwithstanding that increasing years, and* 
too frequently, an impaired constitution* m ake 
such all the more needful. 

Prior to the year 1848* this disparity be- 
tween the pension of the soldier* and his ppy 
end comforts while serving* was not eo appre- 
ciable ; nor did it really exist Then, he had 
only two meals a day j via.* bwakfeet sen- 
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anting of brown brand and coffee, and din- j 
ner of boiled meat, soup, potatoes, and * j 
small allowance of brand. Unless he pur- | 
chased a sapper oat of bis scanty daily pit- | 
tance of threepence or fourpenoe, he had 
nothing farther in the shape of food until , 
breakfast hoar the following morning. The * 
quality and quantity of his rations were much 
below what they are at the present day ; in 
foot, on one oooasion, the front square in 
Chatham Barracks was literally strewn with 
loaves of brown bread, thrown there by the 
exasperated soldiers, who oould get no redress 
on having oomplained of its very iuferior qua- 
lity, and therefore so acted. 

In a garrison town, such as Portsmouth, 
for instance, the troops were at this time 
overworked, as regarded their duties. It was 
usual for a soldier to be on guard alternate > 
days, when he had to carry his ration of raw 
meat, bread, coffee, and sugar, in his knap- 
sack, and cook it in the guard-room. This 
system was pregnant with inconvenience to the 
men whose turn it was to be off duty, inas- j 
much as, soldier like, they gave their allow- 
ance of meat, or nearly so, to their comrades on 
duty, and had well-nigh to fast themselves. . 
The allowance of fuel and light for the soldier ' 
was then not so liberal as now ; and in winter 
it not unfrequently happened that he had to , 
make up deficiencies out of his scanty pay . He J 
was also over-drilled. Before and after break- I 
fast, after dinner, and very often, for some 1 
trifling fault, at a late hour in the evening, he * 
was at drill ; and his intermediate time, until , 
bed-time, was almost fully occupied in clean- | 
mg bis dress and accoutrements for the mor- ■ 
row's parades. 

Now-a-day, the soldier is almost wholly j 
relieved from these vexatious privations and 
inconveniences ; baa three good meals daily, < 
and, comparatively, has greater cotnfocis in J 
almost e ver y respect It will readily be seen, 
thsn, that his pay and pension in those days 
were not so dfapropartionable as at p re sent, 
and this riraumstanoe ought to have had due 
weight in fixing the rate of pension in connec- 
tion with the projected army reform ; which 
overnight has inflicted a real grievance upon 
our soldiers. 

In connection with this subject, it may be 
urged, and with apparent fairness, that on 
discharge the soldier is not in a state, from 
age or in health, to incapacitate him from 
obtaining suitable employmetrt in civil life. 
But is a man at the age of years, or up- 
wards, and who has imbibed a derided taste 
far military pursuits, in a position to compote 
i u ooem fa lly with younger men, who have not 
«U their side the disadvantage of having been 
soidfam, * circumstance, which, in itself; fa 


too often a fatal barrier to obtaining employ- 
ment ? All these circumstances considered, it 
would only be justice to the soldier to im- 
prove his pension eVen beyond the maximum, 
instead of placing it below the minimum 0 f 
his pay. 

There fa another point in oonneotian with 
army reform which has not yet been dwelt 
upon. It fa this. Not under any circumstances 
does the country officially provide for the 
soldier's family in the event of his being killed 
in battle ; but this obvious duty fa left to the 
nation to perform out of its private charitios. 
It may be urged that to do so would be bur- 
dening the country with enormous expenses ; 
or that if the soldier has a claim on the coun- 
try his family has not Still, permission to 
marry having been granted a soldier, it surely 
behoves Government to care in a measure for 
bis family. And this in India fa not overlooked. 
There a soldier’s wife and children receive a 
monthly allowance, and are borne on the 
muster rolls and pay abstracts of their corps. 
Nor have the families of soldiers on home ser- 
vice been overlooked in this respect. By a 
recent circular, provision is made for such 
when the husband fa sent away on detached 
duty. This is a step in the right direction, 
and has, no doubt, been productive of much 
good, in making the deserving soldier feel 
that those dear to him are not wholly forgotten 
by the Government during hie enforced ab- 
sence. But it is when the “ bread-winner M 
has been taken from the family that some- 
thing ought to be done for its support. 

Nor fa he without a precedent, drawn from 
the manufacturing departments of the War 
Office and the Admiralty, on which to base 
this expectation. In those services, the widows 
of those artisans or labourers who are killed 
while in the execution of their duty, reoeive a 
pension or gratuity according to the nature 
and merits of the cose ; and even the widows 
of men who die from natural causes after 
having completed a certain servitude, have a 
gratuity awarded them. And these awards 
are made notwithstanding that the men, when 
alive, received the fall marketable rate of 
wages of their craft. In opposition to these, 
it may be urged that for cue fatal accident to 
a mechanic or labourer, ten or even twenty 
soldiers arc killed in war, or die from the 
baneful effects of foreign dines. But this 
does not lessen the force of the argument in 
favour of the soldier receiving equal eonsi- 
deration, as regards provision for his family, 
with the artisan hiths Givfi Service. Granted 
the di spr oport io n of deaths in the two easts fa 
great, yet when It fa considered that only a 
certain p r operti es! of soldier* can or do many, 
and that there fa no Unit to theVsmber ef 
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civil artisans who may many if they choose, 
it will be seen that this apparent disproportion 
is sensibly and relatively diminished. If it 
be deemed objectionable to provide officially 
for the soldier’s family at his death, by the 
award of a gratuity or pension, why is it not 
equally objectionable when applied to the case 
of the families of civil artisans P Would it not 
be popularising the army to extend some such 
boon to a married soldier of a certain servitude, 
say, after twelve years ; and with respect to 
pensioners, to award, under similar circum- 
stances, their widows a full quarter’s ponaion. 
It is to be hopod that some active member of 
parliament will take this matter into his 
serious consideration, with a view to procure 
so just a boon for the defenders of our 
country. 

Another real grievance is this : via., that 
the soldier is made to feel, while in the army, 
and also after leaving it, that his social status 
is fixed by the Government at a very low 
standard indeed. Clerkships in the Civil 
Servioe have been awarded to educated, pen- 
sioned, or rotired non-commissioned officers ; 
some of whom have had to qualify by passing 
an examinative test beforo the Civil Service 
Commissioners. Yet these appointments are 
hedged about by restrictions of a nature to 
debar those holding them from rising in their 
profession beyond u certain limit. Their social 
status is fixed — has been so from the moment 
of their first entry into the army, and no ex- 
ertion, no amount of persevering intelligence, 
or aptitude for duties on their part, can or 
does help them to rise beyond sueh in the 
official scale, and as a consequenoe iu tho 
social scale either, for the latter ie gauged 
by the former. Yot the projected measures 
of army reform have for their avowed object 
that of obtaining a better class of men for the 
ranks, educated men from the middle class of 
society. And this expectation is based upon — 
what ? Twopence a day increase of pay, and 
other minor advantages, with the chance per- 
haps of rising to the proud position of a non- 
commissioned officer, and of eventually filling 
the appointment oi o pensioned clerkship in 
the Civil Service, on a very low salary, and 
on equally low standing in the service. A 
splendid career this for an ambitious youth ; 
an attractive bait for men of education, and 
of a respectable position in society, to swallow 
with eager avidity. Is it reasonable to expect 
that heads of families, or friends, would calmly 
and deliberately advise their eons or relations 
to embark in a military career with such pros- 
pects before them P Yet this is exactly what 
the present scheme of army reform is expected 
te dot Bit is it not absurd to suppose it will 
m liwlMhti it will attract men of educa- 


tion, who, although educated perhaps in a 
middle class or even national school, can yet 
exercise as sound judgment in matters per- 
taining to their personal interests, as can young 
men with a college training, who ere sup- 
posed to look beyond the career of a common 
soldier for a profession. Such measures will 
no doubt attract a oertain proportion of the 
lowest class of society, but no sensible person 
can expect a better class of men for our army 
until better terms are offered them. Raise 
the social status of the soldier by holding out 
to him the prospect of a commission, if he oan 
* qualify by passing a oertain educational test, 
and exhibit a proficiency in the details of drill 
' and discipline ,* bestow clerkships in the Civil 
I Service on properly qualified military can- 
I didates on terms of equality with civilians; 
treat the soldier generally with the same re- 
spect and consideration you would bestow cm 
any honest, persevering, and intelligent man 
in the nation; and then, but not till then, 
will men of a better Btamp enter the ranks of 
the army to risk life, limb, health, and repu- 
tation ; and not till then mil the discontent 
arising out of army grievances cease, and the 
country feel safe in having again a nume- 
rically efficient army to rely upon in any hour 
of need. 

EL TORO NEGRO. 

I Some years ago, it fell to my evil fortune 
to spend ten weary days in the ancient city of 
I Panama. They were the ten dullest days of 
my existonoe. It was what they called fine 
< weather, that is, there was no rain, but the 
damp heat that hung equally within doom 
and without was more intolerable than any- 
thing 1 have felt before or since in any part 
of the world. It was neoessary each morrimg 
to scrape the mildew from my coat before my 
j toilet could be considered as completed, end it 
had been previously neoessary to scrape, the 
i mildew from off my spirits before that toilet 
could be begun. One operation was per- 
formed with a blunt razor and a clothes-brush, 
the other with two oocktails of New Orleans 
pattern. I was living in the greasiest, moat 
extortionate, most comfortless, and most no# 
civil of hotels, whose chambermaids were 
bare-footed Spanish mulatto boys, into whose 
heads instruction could be imparted only 
( through the medium of canffiestioks, and 
| where the oooks were capable of but two 
dishes— namely, beefsteak saddened hi garlic, 
and eggs oongealed into plaster of parie. 
The first day’s ramble hod exhausted the 
tumble-down, decaying, unwholesome little 
town. I had promenaded the ramphrts de- 
fending * port which hed no enohorogs/und 
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within shot of which bo bigger croft than * 
canoe might rental* ; I bed beard maw in 
the oathedral of the Plain ; I bad oompared 
the squalid arobiteoture of the seventeen 
ruinous old churches growing, like outrageous 
fungi, wherever the soil was darkest and 
rottenest ; I bad bought things in the won- 
derful shops where you may ask for tracts or 
tobaooo t silk or seidlits, with an equal un- 
certainty of getting both or neither in ex- 
change for the medley of half crowns, dimes, 
francs, and reals which you proffer ; I had 
ridden out along the one road which leads 
anywhere and nowhere, and admonished by 
an impassable ditch that I had arrived at the 
end thereof, had returned to languid pyramids 
upon a paralytic table ; I had made a fishing 
expedition to Toboga and the Isle of Pearls, 
where I was not sunstricken and had no other 
suooesa to mention; 1 had read the last month’s 
New York Herald $ to desperation ; I had con- 
sumed a sufficient quantity of ioe to wreck a 
Peruvian gunboat and to treble my hotel 
bill ; I had done everything but sleep, which 
the entomology of the isthmus declined to 
hear of; and, after all, here were two more 
days to be killed, and the oobwebs were hourly 
settling more dustily over my soul, as I lay 
one morning in an embrasure of the fortifica- 
tion, looking out desperately over the swel- 
tering bay and across the hissing sands, into 
the malarious jungle beyond. I was striking 
a fusee upon a ridiculous old cannon of the 
reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, which, as the 
sentry afterwards confided to me, had been 
loaded for four years and would oartainly burst 
if made aquainted with ignition, when to me 
there appeared the most lying nigger in the 
world urging me to the purchase <rf specimens 


knows P— -perhaps the golden city of Manoa. 
Now before the knave had finished his rigma- 
role, I had made up my mind to go ; and so, 
amusing him with refinances as to theemor- 
row, I expanded my umbrella and resolutely 
set forth. 

It was a weary walk round the half moon 
of the bay. 'Where there was sand it was 
ankle deep, and where there was rock it was 
rough and slippery. And when I had got 
round the headland in about two hours, and 
was at least five miles from my starting 
point, there was no more sign of Panama 
Viqjo than when I had set out It was not 
until 1 had doubled another and more arduous 
promontory that I became aware of a ghostly 
green and grey tower looming in the distant 
solitude, and inviting (or perhaps forbidding) 
me to extend my ramble some three miles 
further. There were a few negroes’ huts 
along the shore, and I had a miniatufo ex- 
citement in the performance of one truculent 
man of colour with whom, in consideration of 
his purveying water, I had shared my brandy 
and tobacco, and who subsequently pursued 
me over the sand brandishing a club in one 
• hand, and a cutlass in the other, which onset 
, I awaited, doubtfully enough, with my back 
| against a rook and my umbrella in the first 
position, but who proved after all to be actu- 
ated by the most friendly motives — the club 
taming out to be a sugar oane, and the cutlass 
reducing itself to portable lengths of sweet- 
meat of which I found the nutritive value 
| before my day’s work was over. There was 
also a little stream making its way out of a 
, fresh-water lagoon, and thrown over it a 
j single arched bridge, the first probably ever 


world urging me to the purchase of specimens built by Europeans in either of the Americas, 
of the fauna and flora of the land. He told me But the bridge wae impassable from the thiek- 
— lie the first — that oarftam enormous orchids ness of the brushwood, and the rivulet had to 
in his collection, resembling yellow hammers be forded to gain admission to the tower, 
nestling in rhododendrons, came from a city This was some sixty feet high, and was fairly 
that he called Panama Viejo ; he told me— choked with rank parasitical growth. It had 
lie the eeoond — that old Panama was but three onoe communicated with some extensive out- 
mike distent; and he fold me— lie the third works, of which barely the traces were 
and the biggest — that it was an extensive remaining, and these not to be discovered 


rained city of the greatest interest to travel- 
lers of energy and scientific attainments, such 
as the illustrious mbalUro whom he had the 
honour of addressing. In asking whether the 
rubs were Indian or Spanish X took him 
beyond hie depth, it seems; they might have 
been pre-Adamite for all he knew to the con- 
trary, but they were bonilo |pd hermooo and 
im*?*yko 9 and so forth ; and whenever the tide 
ebbed— tides in the bay of Panama are inde- 
p end e nt of alman ac k s wh ich it might do to- 
aaotmr, I could ride over along the beach, 
taking, for a consideration of silver oonenoy, 
baa the speaker as a guide to die o ovwv-who 


without research. It bed been probably of 
greater use as a watch-tower and pharos than 
for any other purpose, and I dare say many a 
weary eye has, from its summit, swept the 
southern horiaon for the great galleon from 
lima which, thanks to Captain Drake and 
Amyae Leigh, would never tend her treasure 
home to the vaults of OaetilleandArragon. X 
suppose that it was her e ab o u ts that Salvation 
Too and William Penberthy of Matariott 
wandered drearily with the little maid who 
was afterwards Ayacanom, daughter of the 
Son God; but I do not ataU beUeeethatMr. 
Oxenham, or Captain Drake either, aver saw 
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to gleam of the Pacific waters from the 
eastern shore, to, climb as high as I might, I 
could not even make out the course of the 
Ohagres .river. And altogether, although the 
British or American public had thoughtfully 
inscribed their interesting autographs upon 
the interior, there wae really nothing what- 
ever to look at, and it had been a tedious and 
toilsome journey on a fool’s errand. By the 
time that 1 had arrived at this conclusion, the 
| sun was making for the Galapagos faster than 
was pleasant, and so, packing up my mora- 
| lising for another opportunity, 1 turned to 
| make the best of my way back to my inn. 

' Now my path, though long and difficult, 
was at least unmistakeable. 1 had but to go 
I straight along the shore, with the sea an my 
I left-hand, and the jungle on my right, until 
( 1 found myself in the town. This was the 

I way by which I had oome, and ou which ! 

pursued my return faithfully fbr at least an 
i| hour. And then I was tempted into indiscre- 
tion. The jungle was but a narrow belt, 
i lying between the rocks and the savannahs, 
as the natives term tho smooth soft rolling 
plains which form the country. This belt 
I vanes in width from ten yards to a hundred, 
but, broad or narrow, it is equally impassable 
throughout, excepting where at intervals cattle 
have gradually forced their way through the 
weakest point, and opened narrow tracks, 
permitting difficult communication. Happen- 
ing upon such a track, where the rocks were 
peculiarly perverse, I bethought myself un- 
luckily of the luxuries of a green sward for 
walking purposes, as well as of the great 
saving in distanoe to be effected by an avoid- 
ance of the sinuosities of the tore. I had a 
toy oompasa on my watch chain, with which I 
had taken the bearings of the town from the 
tower ; and so, fortified with a knowledge of 
my course, I turned my back upon the sea, 
and baldly entered the savannah. I was 
literally enchanted by the change ; anything 
to equal the rich beauty of that landscape I 
oould not previously have imagined. Talk of 
green Brin t her brightest tints are lustreless 
beside such emerald sheen ; her moot pro- 
ductive valleys are but barren Sahara when 
oonmued with the bounteous sail which I was 
troemng. Every tint of verdure gleamed 
upon to frees, and on to patches of graceful 
shrubs, breaking up to undulating pasture 
as in an B w f KA lawn, while every hue of to 
rainbow sparkled from to flowers, laughing 
in to toot land b ream, and flashed from to 
gor g eo us wings that flu t t ered from bough to 
blossom. Bui beyond ell this tore was 
here a charm which no mere variety of odour 
eaa toafrh, in to onooth velvet oarpet of 
geese, rarnntftliag nothing in to wmtd but 


the unwTonght fibres of malachite which a touch 
will stain, sleeping unchangeably beneath. 
My fresh start was a merry one, as I reflected 
complacently upon all the big rooks I had out 
off, and the sand I had ingeniously die* 
appointed, 

But it was not to be all plain sailing. Pee* 
sently a cactus fenoe interposed, too large to 
leap, too yielding to climb over, and, having 
a deep ditch in the middle, impossible to force 
one's way through. By the time its 
was turned I was not very confident of to 
necessary angle whereby my course was to be 
amended. In a seoond fence I found abroach, 
through which, after some delay, I scrambled, 
leaving fragments of umbrella to mark my 
passage. Here about sunset I struck a beaten 
path, which tumed^to the left towards the sea, 
and which I roluctM*tly resolved to follow as 
the safest if the most tcifrome road. Leaving 
the savannah, it seemed to enter the jungle at 
one of its thickest points, and going in ob- 
liquely, carried me for half-an-hour through 
the tangled brushwood, up to my fcnses in 
mud, and with every remaining ray of light 
intercepted by the overhanging branches which 
I had to stoop low to avoid. Then, with to 
noise of the surf beating in my ears, and 
within pistol-shot of the sea, it came to an 
abrupt and unaccountable termination. Here 
I completed the wreok of my umbrella aaul 
scratched my face like a chese-board before * 
would admit the necessity of turning back, 
and when I again reached to open it was 
quite dark, and although a providential match 
towed the free of to oompasa, it wae impos- 
sible to follow its doubtM directions which 
sent me up against another cactus, to biggest, 

I should imagine, that the country can afford. 

I was, in fact, lost ; and before nine o'clock 
was miserably sleepy, having climbed scores 
of hills, and forded dosena of dittos, which 
work, added to the sand and stone business of 
to morning, made me long to lie down ip to 
pleasant warm night air end sleep comfortably 
until morning, in which oaae, I need hardly 
say, the r eade r s of Oral ▲ Wuk would have 
been spared this tale. However, I stumbled 
on somehow until I saw a light which was no 
fixe fly, and stood outride a long lowft rmh o n afl 
or rather herdsman's hut, to noise of to 
voices within falling an my sexs in most to 
lightful music. With a fight kn oc k asuft a 
pleasant Dio# y pots, I passed cheerily in, de- 
termined to ask lodging fbr to night Boor 
figures started as I did so. In a tong lofty 
room, with a few miserably daubed prints of 
saints embellishing to mud walls, sat, at a 
rickety table In to oenfre, aad over a vil- . 
lanous pack of Spmush cards, three vslry dirty 
negroes. Beyond these, eri between them 
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sad the Urge fireplace, hang mm of the grace 
hammocks of the country, in which lay sleep* 
ing two little dusky children, miked by a 
young and pretty quadroon woman crooning 
some oarage lullaby. If y entrance teemed to 
create extraordinary commotion, and it wee 
many minutes before 1 could snake the girl, 
who was the moot intelligent of the party, un- 
derstand my adrenture. The men, after 
listening stupidly, whispered* eagerly together, 
leaving their companion to sustain the entire 
J convers a tion. I think that my praise of her 
children’s beauty, and they were as pretty as 
any white ones I ever saw, won the mother's 
heart, for 1 am unwilling to believe too much 
in the five franc-piece which I slipped into one 
little hand that opened in infant dreaming ; 
hut she utterly refused to hear of my sleeping 
there while there were horses to be had at no 
great distance, for the nee of which the sefior 
would doubtless be willing to pay a few 
dollars. But upon her ordering the men to 
bring in two of these hones, they all roughly 
refused, saying that it was too late for any 
more work, and that the senor could very 
well sleep on a bench then until morning. 
Meanwhile the game at cards dragged noisily 
on, the players occasionally wandering about 
the room on pretended search for aguardiente, 
which they knew the house did not contain. 
There was an old pair of hone pistols hanging 
over the fireplace, from which I could not 
easily take my eyes, and which seemed an 
object of attention to the others also. Turning 
to light a cigarito at the wood embers, I care- 
lessly took one of them down from its pin, and 
a lode told me that it was unloaded and pro- 
bably useless. Turning it over contemptu- 
ously, I asked the eldest and most insolent of 
the negroes, — 

“ Is this old-fashioned tool your proper ty , 
my friend ? It is a poor thing to trust to 
now-a-days, when they make weapons this 
fashion,” and I draw a small breech-loading 
six-shooter from my waistooat pocket, and 
looked steadily round at each. “ Why, be- 
fore you could prime your blunderbuss I could 
shoot you and five others, and load again 
for half-a-doeen more before your friends had 
toe to ask where you had gone to. Do you 
m e an to look for those horses you were told 
shout? My hand ia unsteady from want of 
s l eep, and I might pull my trigger in mis- 
take.” 

"For the rake of the burned St. James, 

C down that accursed pistol, eefior,” put in 
n%ger, flolkOy. “There is nothing the 
■flier flan want which will not be done so for 
as may be. They dad not wish to send the 
flfliSrgutee late, and the night so dark, hut 
ifbedsrimdlt, why ” 


The door opened, and a fourth man entered. 
This new-comer wae about fifty yean old, of 
medium height, a mulatto, strong and muscu- 
lar as a prize-fighter ; indeed, he was rather 
like a member of the P, R., although I have- 
never met with one of the fraternity equally 
good-looking. He wae evidently end natu- 
rally surprised at my presence and attitude, 
but saluted me courteously, bidding me wel- 
come with an air that proclaimed him the 
master of the establishment. The woman rose 
gladly to meet him, and, after a short whisper 
from her, turning upon the younger men he 
seemed to reprove them, as I might judge 
from his tone and their deprecating gestures, 
for he spoke a patoi* or argot, which left but 
few words intelligible, and then addressed me, 
who bad been looking on with no small in- 
terest, apologetically, — 

“ Catarina tells me, senor, that the lads 
have been but rude in my absence. Thfy do 
not often see strangers out here, and have not 
learned good behaviour in these savannahs. 
Joe§, bring in two horses ; tbs senor Ingleso 
and I will ride into the town. A very bad 
place to lose one's road, sefior, but we will 
find it again for you in an hour. Come, along 
Juan — Pedro — what do you stand staring 
at ? Out and help Josfc, and don't he long 
about it." 

The man seemed to comprehend the situa- 
tion, and to fall into my wishes so rapidly 
that I was almost bewildered. In less than 
ten minutes, during which be had spoken of 
the season, the cattle, the pearl fishery, and 
such common-place local subjects, I had hade 
farewell to Catarina, and was standing out- 
side the door s by the head of a little white 
horse of Mexican typo, which had been 
hastily arrayed in bitless bridle of twisted 
thong knotted round the nose, and saddle of 
boards and raw bide, of the pattern of Henry 
V.’s in Westminster Abbey. With some 
strategy I kept my equivooal entertainers in 
front while mounting, and with my guide to 
lead the way rode off into the darkness amid 
their sullen “ Buenos nochrs, sefor” There was 
little opportunity for oonvereatkm. It wee 
hut by straining my eyes to the utmoet that 
I could make out the tail of the l ea fing 
hone, and in the soft gullies which we o r osesd, 
girth deep in mud and water, there e s e m e d 
more than once a possibility of disappearing 
altogether. Bern at well as eyes had to he 
strained here, and 1 hung Upon every savage 
oath by which the mulatto urged Me jaded 
brute forward, treasuring it eagerly for apfft* 
cation when it came to say turn to plunge 
into the dough* As my freUe pony ewayed 
from ride to ode la awkward lony thmigh 
the arise, the impweoetione and JheumtoeUa 
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felling upon Urn simultaneously, I had leisure 
to contemplate the chances of suffocation 
under his staggering carcase among the slimy 
weeds and rotten timber; and with no ray of 
, light to assist in my extrication. However, 
we pulled through them all, though with toil 
and misgivings wouderftil. My coloured 
| friend did his work like a man, and in little 
l > more than an hoar wo were on the hard road, 
barely four miles from town. Here we made 
a pause to breathe the cattle, when he sur- 
prised me by saying : 

, 14 OrvcuiB a Dwb ! we are well over that 

business, aefior. The road is plain enough 
now, and in one hour you may walk into 
Panama.” 

1 44 But, my friend, you were to take me 

thither. 1 hardly know the road even, and ib 
i is not pleasant to be alone in the dark. Yon 
will be none the worse for supper and' fc flash 
of agwirdttnU at the hotel.” 

I fear that I was somewhat dishonest in 
proffering this temptation. The liquor might 
certainly be had, but 1 knew too well that 
n after 8 p.m. no food was procurable for love 
1 or money at my wretched hostelry. But the 
! bait was unsuccessful, for the only reply I 
1 could elicit was : 

i| 44 Thanks, seiior ; I will take you as far as 
the bridge if you desire it, but you must ex- 
cuse me if I have no wish to enter the town. 
I have no friends there, and desire to be home 
early.” 

) Now the bridge was immediately outside 
the negro quarter, and the way thence to the 
I Aspinwall House lay through the heart of 
i this most objectionable looality. I hardly 
frit reassured. 

“ Pardon, amigo, hut why stay at the 
bridge P If you dislike the inn it is no more 
than I do ; but at least oome as far as the 
first pooada, It will not detain you many 
minutes.” 

“Well then, seiior, to the Plaza Santa 
Anna, no farther.” And beyond this I oould 
obtain no concession; so we jogged slowly 
on. Onoe, about halfway, we met some 
dusky creators on horseback, who stopped to 
exohange greetings, which X vigilantly noted, 
with a hand in my faithful waistcoat-pocket 
Arrived at the Plaaa, we entered a deep 
anfeway, from whence led a grand old dila- 
pidated stsiroaes, and up this my guide, 
having thrown his substitute for a bridle on 
the neck of his nag, stepped lightly in search 
of a candle, by whose light our covenanted 
transfer of doUaie Urns to be effected. It 
true given hhn by an old woman, who, as 
1 imagined, spoke abidingly to him, but bar 
rebuke wan laughed away, and already my 
pmeewea gamy hand(wn were both on foot 


now), and I was rooting out the stipulated 
silver, whan— 

44 Hush ! ” and the candle was blown out 
and set gently down as the measured tramp 
of troops echoed over the rough pavement, 
“ For the lore of the blessed Virgin, silence! ” 
and my arm was gripped to pain. A patrol 
wheeled out of the riiadow of the church, and 
moved heavily past us. The fingers on my 
arm tightened into rigidity. At that instant 
my unlucky horse, pony, mule, or whatnot, 
whom it had been moat difficult to urge to 
looomotion hitherto, acquiring sudden impa- 
tience, struck the stones of the courtyard with 
his iron hoof, raising a ringing echo through 
the silent street. 

41 Halt ! Who goes there P ” 

'• Advance and speak tohhn/’-was muttered 
hoarsely in my ear, an** hardly knowing what 
1 vras about to do, I moved forward. I 
could just make out, in the middle of the 
road, and peering inquiringly about him, a 
young New Grenadian officer with his sword 
unsheathed, and at the head of about thirty 
soldiers of the line. I thought that 1 recog- 
nised him, and determined on my action in- 
stantly. 

44 Ah ! Seiior Bermudez, ravi de vous voir ; 
vans fetes arrive i la bonhetir I It is so con- 
foundedly dark I can't see where I am going. 
And yon don't know what vesuviani are on 
the Isthmus. I have been endeavouring to 
coax a light for my oigarito out of damp 
vestas for the last quarter. By the way,” 
after accepting the instantly prof fe red accom- 
modation, 44 this is rather late duty, is it not P 
I fancied that yon would be found lamenting 
my ahsenoe from pool instead of rambling 
about the town with no better oompany titan 
your men to talk to. Nothingwrong, I hope, 
since morning P ” 

44 Seiior, you are English, and we do not 
bore yon with our little domastio troubles. 
But the province is disturbed, and there has 
been a noted chief of the insurgents in tike 
neighbourhood this week. Parbleu ! "—the 
dainty little commandante piqued himself upon 
his Frenoh — 44 we soldiers have not all holiday 
time of it To- morrow, eefior, Iwill take my re- 
venge at the table; but for to-night— Forward 
there t— march ! There is something else to 
be done. Addia, amigo ! vaga esfs d am Ufa*. 
They told me that you had been out «R 
afternoon, but I did not know that yon had 
bean on horseback. You English are perfect 
centaurs. Jfafcmo.” And he was gone, hur- 
rying after his command before Xemtid mriy. 

I was experiencing a disagreeable aedpatien 
of having compromised myarif foolishly, end 
determining to get rid of my dan g e rous pc* 
quemtance without delay, baa got sector dt 
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to tender the earn Agreed upon for hie ser- 
vices, when he, who had not epoken while 
the tramp of the retiring soldiery was 
audible, put aside the ailyar with raspecfcftil 
but decided rejection. 

44 Nay, senor, no money from you. My 
life was in your hands a minute rince, and 
you saved it. Even we who axe not white,” 
and drawing himself proudly up he seemed 
to incline his head half depxecatingly, 44 can 
tel gratitude to our protectors, and serve ! 
them without reward. Go, senor, I am no 
fitting company for an English caballero, but 
neither Catarina nor myself shall forget you 
in* our pr a yer s . And there may come a day 
in Panama when you shall find friends leas 
powerful than El Toro Negro/ Addio, senor. 
God and all the holy saints protect you.” 

But that he escaped, I knew. There had 
been a package left at the hotel by a negro 
hoy long before I was awake neat morning, 
consigned to el senor Ingteso , who had pur- 
chased it the day before, and this package, 
folded compactly, waa a Darien hammock of 
fine grass, worth perhaps forty dollars, for 
it was beautifully plaited, and as strong as 
steel, end enclosing — what token of identity 
do you suppose? A single veeurian, which 
I must have dropped when drawing my re- 
volver. I remembered then haring admired 
the cradle of her children, and that Catarina 
had told me that such quality waa but for 
common use, but that Josh's brothers, who 
lived near Darien, made hammocks such as I 
myself might sleep in. As I have done many 
a night since then. 

I found out from the innocent comman- 
dants the whole history of El Toro Negro, of 
whom he had actually been in pursuit when 
we encountered him in the 1’Laza. Formerly 
a matador of repute about Bogota and Carac- 
cas, it was said that an Ecuadorian lady of 
station had fallen in love with him at Quito, 
and that he had acquired such powerful 
enemies by carrying her off from the city as 
to make himself virtually outlawed for the 
last five years. He had during that period 
Kved mainly on the Isthmus, well behaved 
socially, but politically most obnoxious to the 
government, as the leading spirit among the 

frqm a xemtemmee of Se^cSd* calling, from 
his great strength and his pre s um ed ferocity, 
he* tel gained the forbidding sobriquet by 
which he had hi mself to me. In 

the laet atte m pted revolution a price had been 
mat upon hie head, and it waa supposed that 
i* had fied to Coats Baca or Honduras. He 
tel, however, been recognised in the cate* 
deal at the feast of the Ascension, and great 


his presence being interpreted as the signal 
for another rising. 

*‘ And it is scarcely prudent for you to 
be out so late, amigo” added the friendly 
little officer. 44 If El Toro or any of his gang 
had had the good fortune to fell in with your 
watch or purse, you would have been a wiser 
add a poorer man when I met you in the 
Plaza.” 

It wab two years later when I again touched 
New Grenadian soil. The morning on which 
I landed will not be readily forgotten upon 
the Isthmus. Far down the bay we had 
gathered rumours of riot and insurrection; 
of barricades in the streets, and houses swept 
down by cannon ; of murder, robbery, and 
sacrilege ; of the AspinwaU railway tom up, 
the company’s offices plundered, and their 
officials massacred ; of the United States 
frigate Pau-puk-kee-wia seized by the rebels, 
and engaged at that moment m throwing^ihells 
into the citadel ; and of ten thousand impos- 
sible and contradictory romances enacted 
1 within the last twelve hours. I need hardly 
J say that the stars and stripes floated as un- 
i concernedly as usual as we passed Uncle 
Sam’s batteries, that the railway station was 
, found in perfect statu quo on our arrival, 

, and that the effects of no cannonade were 
, at all risible, there being no cannon to em- 
ploy excepting of the effete description I have 
referred to before. But the pier and the 
1 streets were crowded with an eager, excited 
populace, who bad certainly some more than 
ordinary tale to tell if one could but oom- 
j mand coherence from them. Contrary to all 
' precedent, there was no omnibus to take us 
to the hotel, and once arrived there the con- 
fusion was but worse oonfounded. The oate, 
j the larger entrance-hall, the dining-rooms, 

| the ladies’ saloon, the piazza, and indeed 
the street itself were thronged by a noisy 
| gesticulating crowd of all nations, jabbering 
all languages, and not one in twenty haring 
a dear idea of what he was talking about. 
Even the cocktail of the country was ne- 
glected, and amid the universal Babel I had 
twice helped myself to sangaress, which never 
found their way into my hill, before deciding 
upon going on to AspinwaU by way of ascer- 
taining what was the matter at Panama. Aa 
I worked my way through the crowd with 
this intention, my eye caught the femiliar 
uniform of my old acquaintance, Beramdaa 
Oasos, who remembered me instantly, and 
warmly welcomed me. 

“ Although I wish,” ha added, 44 that you 
had coma at any tea busy tuna. Wa have 
teal work on our shoulders now, and last 
night has not finished it Madre <fe Dterhow 
thorn fellows ysUsd whom they found Unite 
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adrm in the trap! It was a grand stroke* 
and worthy of the Oid Campeador. dome up 
to the barracks for your c erma, and see the 
bodies.*' 

And as we went, he recounted the exploit 
of which Castilian ohivalry might have been 
proud. The diaeaffeoted chiefs had been cor- 
rupting the troops; and desertions were be- 
coming numerous, when the commanding 
officer determined upon one bold stroke to end 
the anxiety of the garrison. Seeking out the 
rebel loader, he proffered friendship and fra- 
ternity, and proposed to deliver up the oitadel 
and its arsenal on a given night, when any 
officer who might decline to join the move- 
ment was to bo slain ; and the two arch con- 
spirators were to make themselves joint masters 
of the province, leaving one to govern there 
while the others marched upon Bogota. Two 
hundred chosen men were to bo admitted into 
the citadel at midnight, then and there to arm 
themselves, and, after overpowering or incor- 
porating tho garrison, to proclaim the new 
government at daybreak. It was a tempting 
snare, and succeeded perfectly. At midnight 
the two hundred devoted conspirators, who 
had been lurking about the town in little knots 
since sunset, moved stealthily through the open 
gates and past tho conniving sentries. There 
was a pause, and some indecision as they 
reached the centre of tho yard. The Governor 
was to have met them hero and himself taken 
the command. As they halted irresolute, the 
great iron gates swung-to with a dash, there 
was a hungry ring of steel and blast of trum- 
pet, and in an instant the night was ablaze 
with torch-light, and the trapped insurgents 


at whose head she sat, pierced by a score of 
bullets, and g as h ed by a dozen sword-bayonets, 
his face mutilated beyond all recognition, and 
hie gay poncho stiffened and blaokened with 
blood, but still showing the grand musoular 
development which had always distinguished 
him, and had gained for him the only name by 
whidh I had ever heard of him, I knew the 
husband for whom she had given up friends, 
station and kindred — El Toro Negro ! 

“ Yes, this is the scoundrel we were looking 
after that night, two years ago,*’ said Oasos, 
contemptuously indicating the corpse With his 
foot. “ He was the ringleader of them all, 
and his ugly head is worth fifty ounces. 4 Va 
may have some rest now that he is gone. 
Parbleu ! he did fight though. Wrenched a 
mupket from a man of my company before we 
gave the word, and made the only wounds the 
affair cost us. What (fees that silly woman 
moan sitting there f Does she expect him to 
awake, I wonder ? " 

I pressed him back, and touched her gently. 

1 Catarina, it is I — your friend, the English- 
man." But she never moved nor spoke. My 
I fine-franc piece hung round the neck of one of 
the children, so that I had certainly not been 
1 forgotten. But she never raised her head, 
and seemed as insensible as her dead husband 
at her feet. She did not even resist when I 
took the two child ron away, and made such 
efforts as I was at the moment capable of to 
> comfort them in tWr scarce-understood 
J sorrow. I had brought them through the 
’ gates, and supplied them with some oakee and 
| lemonade, when one of them with a oryrOoog- 
' nieed Pedro, the youngest of the three negroes 


glared, like the caged beasts they were, upon j I had seen at the hut, and sprang from me 
^ wall of bayonets and pitiless frees that into his arms. Pedro told me that Cafcarma 
h emme d them in a hollow square. There was was wealthy. Her frther had died at Guaya- 
short time for repentance ; it was a sickening quil some months before leaving to her the 
bu tcher y, “ a murder grim and great.” Be- bulk of his property, which they were to have 
fu impossible, and unthought of. olaimed alter the insurrection was over. He 
Those whom the musketry spared foU by the returned with me to the barrack, and seemed 
bayonet ; and in half-an-hour there was but devoted to the wretched widow still motionless 
a motionless pile of oarrion to beer witness to there. Bermudas mentioned that permission 
tiie genius of the gallant soldier of the Be- had been given for the removal of the bodies. 


public. When we oame up, the corpses had | 
Men separated, and laid roughly in rowe wait- 
ing for in tanoaent Some few were watched by 
women for the most part, who had 
p tfm iftha to enter ; but the number 
of those who dared to incur suspicion by 
avowing thair rela tion s h i p was but small ; and 
the population sea m e d well content to avoid 
the eoene of the slaughter. And there, mo- 
tionless said tsarism, with an infeat sleeping 
on her bieast, and two rider children waiting 
at her knees, insensible to them and to every- 
thing rim mound her, I saw Catarina for the 
smond wefteri time. And in the dead man 


into his arms. Pedro told me that Catarina 
was wealthy. Her frther had died at Guaya- 
quil some months before leaving to her the 
bulk of his property, which they were to have 
olaimed after the insurrection was over. He 
returned with me to the barrack, and seemed 
devoted to the wretched widow still motionless 
there. Bermudas mentioned that permission 
had been given for the removal of the bodies, 
and he premised, on the frith of a caballero, to 
protect poor Catarina While she remained 
within the shelter of his influence. Presently 
oame a mole-cart, and she passively followed 
the stiff, disfigured corpse, as loyal in that 2M 
dread journey to the grave as in tiie Wild flight 
from Quito seven years before. She never 
noticed me onoe; and I was glad enough to teke 
the oars to the other tide in the morning, having 
been able to do absolutely nothing for her, 
unless my interview with our Consul on bur 
behalfwasof any ftiture service. 1 have been 
travelling about a good deal abtoe, and have 
never heard if she is ativ* G. ST; 
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Hen may com®, and mem may go, 

Bat I flow on for eter. 

So sings the poet, and eo experience teaohee 
each one of ns, none more forcibly than the 
antiquarian, who sees the feireet works of 
man's wisdom and skill crumble and pass 
away beneath the hand of time. 

Out upon time! tt will laare no more 

Of the things to oome than the things before. 

Out open time! who for ever will leave 

Bat enough of the Bast for the Future to grieve 

O’er that which hath been, and o'er that which 
mast bo. 

"What we have seen oar sons shall see ; — 

Remnant* of things that have passed away — 

Fragments of stone reared by creatures of clay! 

• 

Hundreds of yea iw have gone by since 
Lynton Castle served as a landmark to the 
navigators of the Bristol Channel — years 
which have swept away the very remembrance 
of the grim tower, and yet, in this bright 
Maytide of 1867, the fair scene lies before us 
virtually unchanged; the blue waters still 
rustle and chafe against the many -hued rocks, 
(he same purple outline marks the Glamor- 
ganshire bills, and carries the mind away to 
the days of Chit and Norman, of Druid bard 
and Telgeth-Teg. Ships with their white 
aaQs waving in the wind still float onwards, 
happily now without fear of the false lights of 
Dunraven or the pirates of Ogmore. Nature i 
is the same, but Dunraven ’• old towers are { 
crumbling; Ogmore is a ruin ; and of Lynton 
nothing remains, save the weird tale which 
accounts for the desolation reigning in the 
Valley of Bocks. 

Far different was the valley on a Hay 
morning long ago, when standing upon the 
watch-tower of the Castle the widowed Lady 
of Lynton looked forth frowningly, as the 
sweet, solemn sounds of praise swelled up- 
wards torn the chapel of St John, which, 
bewared with green trees and gardens, looked 
the very abode of peace and love. 

Gossip spoke troth when it issertod that 
the Lady of Lynton had scant sympathy with 
priestly ommoniee. Save on the occasion of a 
festival, she rarely bent head or knee beneath 
the holy roof, glanderous tongues were not 
•low in assigning a reason for this avenson, 
and whispered a tale of early troth betrayed 
for a richer suitor; of a revengeful lover, who 
took by force what he had vainly sought in 
toe; and of an angry husband, who, refusing 
t* beared his wife’s fonoosnoe, fought the be* 
buyer, and felting wounded unto death, died 
sowing tbs woman, whom weakness had 

worked his destruction. They told, too, that 
the lover fled to the Holy Land, and there, 
While attempting to expiate his sins, fell into 
the power of Satan, and beosme'to avenging 
agent of the curse pronounced by the man he 
had wronged and slain. The lady shut herself 
up in the lonely Castle, where, in due time, she 
bore twins, and where she stood upon the May- 
day when our story begins. 

Nothing could be fairer than the prospect 
that the lady gassed upon : above, a cloud- 
less blue sky ; below, the equally blue 
channel, sparkling and dancing in the sun- 
light ; richly coloured rooks, peeping out of a 
white veil of mist, which hung across the 
opening to the valley of the Waters' Meet. 
Warm, still, and solemn lay land and ocean, 
nothing near showing the activity of life, save 
a heavily-laden merohanttph, which was 
moving up channel, watched by greedy eyes 
from either shore, — eyes which brighten#! as 
the lkir promise of calm weather became over- 
cast, and the horizon grew murky with clouds. 

An hour later, and the waves were shaking 
their white crests in defianoo at the tempest, 
which thundering through the chasms below 
the rock, wrangled and fought with the weather- 
beaten tower, to the portal of which, when 
the storm was at its wildest, came a monk. 
Travel stained and weary, he begged shelter 
and food ; but neither monk nor beggar were 
ever relieved at the Castle, so the porter bade 
him bogone. Then, Ending begging availed 
nothing, tbs monk changed his tone, and de- 
manded admittance in a manner so peremptory 
i that the lady herself came to the enoounter. 

The monk threw book his oowl, when by 
the open portal he saw the pale fees of the 
mistress, a feoe which flushed red as the set- 
ting sun when his eyes met hers. 

44 1 like him not," she said, drawing back ; 

14 bid him begone." And returning to her 
chamber, she knelt by the dosed lattice, 
listening and watching eagerly for the monk’s 
departure. 

44 Your lady is foolhardy/' he replied, 
with a loud laugh. 44 Ten years ago she 
might have dared me -ten years ago she fed 
dare ms ; it is my turn now. The church is 
near, and if I so wished, food and rest wees 
mane ; but I need neither. TsB the Indy of 
Lynton, that all <h coil e hmre fe» gad stall he; 
arias until the day when a tad, memo* amddktid 
ehaHetand and beckon in yonder starch porch / " 

Then gathering round him his dark gar- 
ment the monk strode down the hUl and dis- 
appeared in to mist sad gathering darkness. 
Years went on; to Lady of Lynton was laid 
in to vault bssids her lord, and her son 
reigned in her stead, ruling with a rpd of iron; 
and seeming to be possessed with a Very demen 
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of gam, lift laid aero unto acre, until be 
coveted even the lands belonging to the chapel 
of St. John, and under the pretence ' of re- 
building,, pulled it down, constituting him- 
self warden of the holy vessels, &o., while the 
timid monks fled to a neighbouring monastery. 
There was no expression of grief among his 
retainers or dependents when it was known 
that the miser lord was dying ; and he shut 
himself into his strong room, among his bags 
of gold, as if be thought be could carry them 
to tile land whence none rotumeth ; and there, 
in the midst of his ill-acquired wealth, waiting 
for death, there came to him the Black Monk, 
who, passing page and porter, made his way 
to the chamber. No one else was admitted ; 
but yells resounding through the Castle drove 
the frightened ^Miners to the furthest cham- 
ber, where, vpSr dosed windows and doors, 
they crept together and whispered JacrifoH 
stories of the cruelty and sin wrought by the 
master they had served but too faithfully for 
their own peaoe. 

When the night was over, and sunlight 
again lifted up their sinking hearts, they went 
in a body to the baron’s room. The monk 
was gone, and the baron lay there a fearfully 
disfigured corpse, half buried in heaps of gold, 
which seemed to have been heated until it 
actually burnt him to death. 

His son did not tarry in the Castle, which, 
when the circumstances of the Black Monk’s 
visit were known, became of evil notoriety, ' 
but went forth with the king to Palestine. 
Knowing nothing of the evil spirit permitted 
to haunt his family, the young baron had no 
misgivings about the friendship demonstrated 
for him by an acquaintance he made, so much 
so that the baron and the Black Monk became 
constant companions. Alas I oftener com- 
rades in evil than in good. 

Kang Baohard liked the gallant young 
•oldisr, who also won his way among the fair 
dames who followed the camp of the monarch 
even to distant lands ; and the baron, nothing 
loth, drank deeply of the oup which he sipped 
under the monk’* guidance. Headlong was 
hit downward ooume — honour, good name, 
fveu royal favour were forgotten. Lapped in 
debauchery, all that was purs and of good 
report grew stale end tasteless to him. 

Richard returned to England; but not so 
fins baron, who made some excuse that he 
m i ght a tow behind amongst the companions 
qf his sin. At last, mors in kindness thin 
displeasure, the king despatched a royal order 
commanding Us return. Bat too late; when 
the bason reached hom e the Lion-heart had 
o s as v d to b+at, and John, urged on by the 
gnaan-suofibot, was the whole hi n d a 
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With John, the Lord of Lynton become a 
prime favourite, and no doubt would have re- 
mained so had they not both felled in leva 
with the Lady of Lee. The king, following 
the example of a love-sick monarch in (Aden 
days, despatched the dame's husband to the 
Border Country, under the pretence of keeping 
the Scotch in check; but the dame, loving 
the baron better than the king, set off at once 
for North Devon, where her home lay adjacent 
to the Castle of Lynton ; nor did she go with- 
out making sure that her favoured lover would 
follow. So it needed but small persuasion 
from the never-absent monk to induce the 
baron to defy the royal command amt eat off 
for his long-deserted home. Accordingly, the 
eve of St John found him standing upon the 
same tower where, yearn before, stood the 
grandmother to wfam ho pwed so Hitts. It 
was a soft, warm /^firing, and from the 
newly-restored chapel canto dm vesper hymn. 
Long lost hopes, sullied and tra m pled upon, 
began to rise. Conscience awoke, and the 
Woioe long silent spoke qut, at first feebly, 
then clearer, until, by Gad's grace, it filled 
his heart, and showed him the life of dea t h be 
had been leading. Sweat-drops stood eat 
upon the repentant sinner’s forehead, and 
burning tears burst from his eyes, which 
wandering from spot to spot recalled the 
visionary forms of mother and infant sister 
long dead — a mother, too, whose life had ebbed 
' away in ceaseless prayer for her prodigal. 
Thus the Black Monk found my lord, and 
mocking, said : 

11 What! weeping, my Lord of Lynton P 
Faith, we must send for my Lady of Lee to 
kiss the drops away I ” 

There was a devilish sneer in the monk’s 
speech, but the baron resented it not ; tanning 
to the stairs he went to the room where fee 
morning meal was spread, and where, taking 
up a tankard, he drank a deep draught: 
then, pulling his hat over his eyes, he left the 
table, heedless of the wondering whispem that 
crept round among his retainers. 

“ He is love took,” said the monk* “ And 
my lady lief at Lee Abbey, and the pathway 
is easily trod." 

But along no pathway, and to no few* 
went the young baron ; bis feoe wai totfMld 
westwards, and beyond the draw W fige be 
stood, listening to the voices of ppayan^* Hera, 
too, came the monk, whispering: 1 ,, 

“ The hours fly, and love is eerier feet then 
won. My lady has not lain dog* enve to 
dream of yo u since she fled the oogi A 
laggard in love I s -- — " 

41 Fsaoe^monkl ** interrupted the hyipr 
M You weary me with your ofdnaaL” * ;u * 

"Pat fcftl” laughed fee monk. ■ "fjbe 
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• the other, bending hi* 

B t baron’* ear. “Thou art 
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wDrtto dash words.” 
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■wv of thunder, dm earth shook end teem* 
bled, darkness fell upon ell;- tad when the 
cloud pasted away, not a vestige of church m 
castle remained. The emiling valley had be- 
oome a wilderness— -ohaos eat triumphant 
where Paradise had smiled; and the sully 
tiring bring in the desolate was te wee the 
gaunt figure of the avenger— the Bask Megk, 
who, loohiag round, cursed the ground* 
then climbing to the top of the toft tpi 
whkh the Oesde *wyw stood, tee ptutejgril idle 
the dsrk abyss below. * 

Wtete fi» Lady <f tm WkjmaOatb 
aadtnnmdownoarfa^dir ffcftB to; 
off *Hfc mold ton ah* aaMjlpyliii afif wHn 
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“ The Long Jump. 1 ' While this was going 
on Eliot and myself were drawing ready for 
the work that was out out for us. 

“The Long Jump" passed off without 
much excitement, a tall Canadian freshman 
named Lafrdre winning. 

“Throwing the Cricket-ball ” came next 
It was a fine day, and not much wind, so 
some tan men had entered. This was the first 
thing either Etiot or I were down for. When 
my turn came, which was fifth, I had the 
good fu si ons to throw some four yards farther 
than the rest; so I was first, and I managed 
to keep so till eight men had had their final 
threw. When the last man's turn oame, he 
heat me by a yard. My next throw I waa 
first again, surpassing the utmost distanoe I 
had era rea ch ed in practice. My competitor 
waa no use at all, not reaching so frr aa his 
first throw 2 so I remained victor. 

Old Eliot was much pleased, as he, a cric- 
keter, had always laughed at my supposed 
throwing powers, and had no idea that I 
should win. 

“ Throwing the Hammer " oame next. 

“ Now, Eliot, old fellow," said 1, “ follow 
in my wake and ‘ pot the field ' ! " 

There were a good many men in for this ; 
some threw wildly, much to the danger of 
the spectators* heads, others neatly and well. 
When Eliot’s turn came I confess I felt proud 
of the fellow; his tall, wiry frame standing 
conspicuously amongst his rivals, he looked 
tike toot* ideal of an athlete, especially ss he 
raised the heavy hammer, the muscles of his 
body standing out in perfect oords, and showed 
to peat effect the results of his training. 

He balanced the hammer for an instant 
in the afar, and then away it flew, with a 
grace and ease that was hr superior to the 
clumsy style of some of his pre d ec oo so rs , and 
afiahted some four feet ahead of hie oom- 


“ That'll do, oldman," saadl; “they won’t 
top that, I know. ‘The Hammer 'is yours 
as safe as umepeuoe 1 " And no it sssmsd it 
would he, as no other man came near him. 
I frit perfectly satisfie d with my friend's 

“One more threw, Eliot, to see how far 
you can pitch," said the umpire. 

Eliot buried the heavy mass again, hut not 
quite toft* to Ms former throw, yet farther 
than the seat of the men. 

There whs a slight hustle amongst a knot 
tiff Maws Standing close by me, and a long, 
Why totofaman pushed to the front, to where 
m t to Pre was s ta nding . It was no, other 
tifamfe# red-haired Machenria, whom all the 
world ihought •** ** the “ Warwick Scholar- 
ship ” in our first term. 


41 Oompire," said he, or rather drawled, in 
broad Scotch, “ Oaan I antes noow f " 

“ Well, yes, I suppose you can," the um- 
pire replied, after a minute's consideration. 
“ Though you're rather late; that is, if you 
pay the entrance-money." 

“ I dinzta moind that," said he, “if I can 
have a chuck." 

“ He won't do much with his coat on," ob- 
served a man beside me, “ But 1st him have 
a go, though." 

And “have ago" ha did, with a vengeance 
—just as he was, merely throwing aside his 
coat; he seised the hammer " and threw 
with a clumsy, peculiar hurt 

Away it flew, and as it reached mid-air the 
heavy weapon seemed to have a fresh impetus, 
and foil some three feet farther than Eliot's 
longest throw. 

“I dinna knoo," mattered Mackenzie, 
“ but I think that’ll do." 

Eliot’s face changed colour for a montont 
“ Confound that fellow," growled he to me, 
between his teeth, as he prepared to beat his 
late-ooming rival. 

He threw wildly, slighting seme couple of 
feet behind his former good one. Again he 
tried, but with as ill suooess. This next was 
his last and final threw ; he must either beat 
the Scotchman or he himself wee beaten. 

Nerving himself to his utmost strength, he 
threw with great care and skill; but alas I 
the “hammer" fell some foot behind the 
Scotchman, though some half a foot farther 
than he had thrown before, 

“Now, Mackenzie," said tire umpire, 
“you've won. Let’s see the farthest you can 
go, — you’ve only had one shot." 

With his clumsy style, again flow the 
“hammer" from his hands, and, by Jove! 
still further than before by a foot. 

“ Well thrown, sir," shouted the applaud- 
ing crowd around him. “Wall thrown, in- 


“This is rather bad luck, old follow," I 
remarked to Eliot “ Nora mind, though, 
it isn't much; ‘The Hurdles* and ‘The 
Quarter' are yours yet, say nothing of ‘The 
Mile .* Cheer no. oldman!— neraudad!" 

“Never mind!" arid ha. "By Jove! I 
don’t mind bring licked by a follow tike that 
Why he'd beet H or oulse himself. I new 
mind being Hefted by a ‘first mtot'MIw hfaa.” 

“The Half-mile Beoe" earn next We 
neither of us being in for ft, quietly meted 
ourselves for afto r-e ve a ts. Than came “ 
Hurdle Base.” These torn tin flights off 
hurdles, all plated at equal dwtianoas, but 
rather too closely, as X thought* I stationed 
mralf by the last hurdle, writing, to see, to 
I hoped, Eliot seme in font 
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Sevan men started. They got off well 
together. Eliot showed to tile front at the 
first hurdle, then over the seoond like a deer. 
“ Eliot ! Eliot ! ” shouted the exoited mass of 
undergraduates — 4 4 Eliot wins ! ” 

Third — fourth— fifth hurdle was cleared. 
44 Now, Eliot! ” X shouted, at the top of my 
voice. Tregan, the little Oomishm&n, was 
next, and was olearing the fifth hurdle os 
Eliot sprang for the sixth and last. 

The ground was a little soft, and as my 
friend sprang for his last jump, he seemed 
to me to slip slightly. As he was topping the 
summit of the hurdle his foot caught on the 
highest ledge; the next moment he was 
rolling heavily on the ground. It was but 
the work of an instant. Springing to his 
feet, he dashed in to win. But it was all 
over — Tregan, clearing his last hurdle in 
splendid style, was at the goal as Eliot was 
rising from the ground, and my utludry 
friend came in third. 

44 Confound my luck again!” said he to 
me, as we walked towards the dressing-rooms. 
44 That roll has taken it out of me. Did you 
ever see anything so uufortunate P I thought 
I was well over that last hurdle. I suppose 
I did not put quite enough powder in ! ” 

I was yery vexed at his defeat. He seemed 
so certain of victory at the start, leading so 
splendidly, and being well away from the 
rest of the men, till he came to grief. 

Two minor things came next on the card, 
then 44 The Quarter of a Mile.” 

" Now, old fellow,” said I to my chum, as 
ho trotted out to the scratch, 11 we shall do 
the beggars time, certain.” 

44 I shall do all I know, I can tell yon, 
Beverley. I must regain my lost laurels. This 
and * The Mile’ will oover * The Hammer* and 
4 The Hurdles.’ I wish those fellows would 
look sharp— it's very cold, by Jove ! ” 

I now notioed, for the first tuns, that Eliot 1 
looked a little pale, and his eye seemed ex- 
cited and nervous. 

41 Keep steady, aid fellow,” I said. " Be 
oorefal, and mind you get the lead at the be- 
ginning and keep it till the finish.** 

In a few seconds they started. Eliot Z saw 
was anxious, and did not get off quite so 
briskly as X should have liked, but a few 
strides brought him to the front. The pace 
was frisk A tell, well-made fellow, named 
Bevan, woe dose up to Eliot— hardly a yard 
behind him# 

Half round the cirole (for they had but once 
to ran) Eliot spurted, dosing his utmost speed. 
As ho passed me within an hundred yards of 
the wiKmingppoet, I locked for a moment at 
him irririftb; he seamed slightly distasted. 
My aye fell hack on the next m sen, Bevan, 


who was pressing him closely ; he was fresher, 
and though going as fast as Eliot, appeared to 
be doing it easily. 

Fifty yards from home Bevan TnalrAa & xusb 
— is level with Eliot ! 41 Eliot!” 44 Bevan l” 

44 Eliot ! ” 44 Bevan ! ” yelled the men around* 
It was a splendid race, but Eliot was done 
ere he could reach the post, and Bevan, to my 
bitter disappointment, came in a winner by 
some five or six yards. 

44 I*U win 4 The Mile, 1 by Jove ! ” m i d my 
unfortunate companion, as he lay reclining 
in the dressing-room after this last race. 

44 By Jove ! I wQl, if it kills me. Look here* 
Beverley ; you must make the running for me 
— tire the other men out by pace— and I will 
put on my spurt at the tat two hundred 
yards!” 

“All right, old fellow,” I answered; 44 I*11 
do what I can ; but, r^ud yem, the race will 
really be between m two.” 

44 Not it,” said he, somewhat peevishly. 

I 44 You*ve no chance against Tregan. I can 
I lick him in a mile, though the beggar has 
done me out of 4 The Hurdles.* ” 

| 44 All right — we shall see,” I replied, at the 

same time inwardly pardoning him for his 
want of courtesy, out of consideration fin his 
late defeats. 

44 The Mile*' was the great event of the 
day, and was to be the finale to the sports. 

Some ten or twelve men started. Before 
we came up to the soratch, I bed watched 
Eliot closely. The last raoe had evidently told 
upon him ,* but he had knit Himself together, 
and looked, os he stood ready for the word 
44 off,” as if he meant winning. 

The word had hardly left the starter's 
mouth when we were away, well together. 
Some of the younger and less expeneneed 
hands went off almost at the top of their 
speed, heedless of the distance to be run, 
while I kept just in front of Eliot for the 
first quarter of a mile. 

At the end of the half mile I was some tin 
or twelve yards in front of him. Two 
only headed me; the rest had either fellsn 
fairly behind or had not showed to the front 
at all. 

Three-quarters of a mile done. We bed / 
only once more to go round the circle. A 
kmg stack of stragglers extended in opr 
rear. Two men were still ahead of me. I 
put on my spurt, and in a few strides was 
leading. 44 Beverley 1” "Beverley!” broke 
forth on all side*. I turned my head for an 
instant; Eliot had followed my example, end 
was rapidly gaining on me. There were hut 
four hundred yards more to run. 

EUofepace was new so feet, that he had 
pasmd, and left some half-deatn yards behind 
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that two mm iribo bat an instant before were 
ahead of him. 

Two hundred yards mere end Eliot was 
alongside of me. We now raoed nook end 
neok. EHot wee greatly distressed, though 
running meat pluekily, while I felt perfectly 
Ml 

When within one hundred and fifty yards 
of the poet, 1 spurted away from him a couple 
of yards — he tried in Tain to overtake me. 

“ I must win l — I must win ! ” thought I. 

“ But shall I P '* it dashed across my brain. 

Thera were hut fifty yards more. “ Shall 
I let him have it?” — it was the thought of a 
moment. 

“ No !— Tea?— No l" 

We were within ten yards of the poet. 
He was straining every nerve, but was still 
behind. Five yards more l 

“ Tee, he stall win ! ” I checked myself 
for an instant — it was but momentarily— 
he was level. The next, he was being hailed 

the winner of the great event of the sports. 

• • • • • 

Tea, I remember it well, though yean have 
passed since then. It was the very night 
before the morning of our receiving our B.A. 
hoods. We were sitting together in my rooms 1 
smoking our cosy pipes, talking over our old j 
and bright college days. Tea, it was three 
yearn and a half since we had been freshmen 
together. 

Eliot was no longer the same man he was 
then ; he seemed to have grown at least ten 
years older. His late hard degree examina- 
tion had told upon him, and as the light of 
the lamp shone upon his dark handsome face, 
he looked wan and careworn. What strange ! 
events had passed in those three short years l 
Who would have thought that he was 
then But anon. 

“ Beverley,” said he, " you remember our 
first athletics P— when I was licked in every- 
thing but * The Mile.’ I never oould make 
eut why, at the last moment, you seemed to 
drop. Too were winning easy, and you sod- | 
dsnly seemed checked for an instant, as if J 
you had Strained a muscle, or something had 
gttftSI wrong. How was it, old fellow ? ” 

** Well,*’ I replied, “you always thought 
that I was no go for ' The Mile,* though you 
remember the third man was nowhere— we 
both licked him by yards/ 1 

-Mot, old fallow,” I mid, “ yon bad b«m 
:defoatsd in everything that day. I knew your 
jesat m bition was to win that * MOs/ so I— 

* Bdvurley l —Beverley 1 M ha aftsweted 
quickly, “you don't mean to say you Mm 


win P Old fellow ! — old fellow ! it was very 
kind of yon, but it was not right of you*-— no, 
it was not right of you, I somehow suspected 
it was so, but my vanity forbade me to believe 

it.” 

As he spoke he rose quickly from his seat, 
and left the room without another word. 

“Not goiug, old man P ” I said, jumping up ; 
but he was in the passage before I could reach 
the door, and ran up to his own rooms and 
“ sported his oak ” ere I oould follow him. 

The next morning he brought into my 
rooms the handsome silver tankard — the re- 
ward of that eventful “ Mile,” of whioh he 
was so proud. 

“There, old fellow — it's yours/' he said. 
“ Take it ; you won it, I did not." 

“ What's this P " said I, taking it up. 
“ What’s this P— 

m, St. Philip's Athuctio Spouts, 
lith Ma»ck % 18 . . 

ONE MILE RACE, 

WON DT 

ARTHUR BEVERLEY/ " 

Yes, so it was. He had caused the former 
inscription to be oarofully erased, and the 
above substituted in its plaoe. 

CHAPTER nr. 

My first year at college was passed and 
gone, ere I seemed to have been there half 
that tixue. When my first “ 1 May Term" 
ended, and the Long Vacation oommenoed, I 
returned home to my father's. The merry 
month of May had flown for too quickly. By 
dint of great perseveranoe, and steady practice, 
our college boat, dunng the races, had suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the high position of second 
on the river, though neither Eliot nor myself 
had personally aided in its success ; for we had 
not as yet attained to that high standard of 
rowing worthy of being first-boat men. 

On the day of our departure from oollege, I 
parted with Eliot at the railway statics, as 
both of us were going in opposite directions to 
our respective homes— he to Sent, I to Somer- 
setshire. 

The first few weeks of the vacation, I en- 
joyed amidst the beauties off the lovely scenery 
around my father's village. Most of the 
neighbouring famil i e s were away in London 
for the gaieties of the season. Having been 
brought up in the country, say tastes were 
naturally but little in harmony with (he 
splendour and wealth of fibs metropolis; and 
it must bs owned, that l cojoy far more, even 
now, a quiet day's fly-fishing than a morning 
in the park, er a night at the opera. 

After a charming month or mstweeks had 
passed in quiet rustle sstfoyment, it happened^ 
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that on* day, while perusing a letter from. 
’Eliot, dated from hie home in Kent, it sud- 
denly struck me, that I should like to see the 
“ Garden of England '* and the oountiee that 
bordered On it; so I arranged to have a walking 
tour through some of the south-eastern coun- 
ties, with a neighbouring friend, Rowland, 
who lived some four miles from my father, 
and was spending the vacation, like me, at 
home. 

The Rowlands were rich, 1 may say rich 
“ parvenus,** and had bought a large neigh- 
bouring estate. 

Mr. Rowland, senior, though always well 
off, had lately made a large fortune by a suc- 
cessful speculation, and had come into our 
part of the world to spend his quickly amassed 
riches. His eon, Henry Rowland, was my 
senior by some year or so, a nioo gentlemanly 
fellow on the whole, and a student of Christ 
Church, Oxford, whore he was esteemed a 
brilliant olassio. 

Though somewhat indolent in his application 
to work, ho had the good fortune to obtain his 
honours at college more by his brilliancy, than 
by tbo soundness of his scholarship ; but he 
proved a good companion, take him for all in 
all. 

I had written to Eliot before Rowland and 
I started, to tell him of our intended expe- 
dition, and he returned a kind answer, saying, 
if we were in his neighbourhood, his people 
would be glad to see us for a few days, though, 
he added, we must take things as we found 
them, and put up with the inoonvenienoes of 
a very small house. This was the first infor- 
mation I had ever drawn from him about his 
homo. 

Rowland and I started. We had arranged 
to go to Rochester by train, end then walk 
through Kent and Sussex, and stay at the 
Eliots* place on our way. 

We got on very well till we arrived at Can- 
terbury, having had cha r m in g weather, and 
were enjoying the trip much ; but I quickly 
found that my companion was by no means a 
good pedestrian, and was knocked up in no 
time ; and complained of being tired, and so 
on, while I was fresh and not fotigued in the 
least; and, whan we arrived at Canterbury, 
Rowland waa completely done up. 

“ Reverley,” add he, on the night of our 
arrival in the old cathedral town, as we were 
dining together at toe “ Old Bell** hotel, 
" toe murder must out’* I can't stand this 
inanstwnt tramping any lon g e r I will tell you 
what I propoee : Eliot's place, you say* is 
but soma ton or twelve miles ferther cm. Z 
veto you write a Hne to him by to-night's 
post, and toll him you will be at his to-morrow, 
ernextd^ if convenient; and I will gb back 


home, after a day or so*s met, !far I am utterly 
done up. Another day's 4 grind ’ like to-day's 
will have me laid up 1 ** 

u But, Rowland,*' I replied, 44 you wore to 
go to Eliot's with me; he asked us both* 
Come, cheer up, old fellow I You'll be bettor 
after a good night's rest, and in the afternoon 
we'll ride, not walk, to Clearbrook, where Eliot 
lives, and we can then talk about returning 
home.*' 

“ No, you’re very kind, Beverley," he an- 
swered ; “ but I don't feel up to it at all. 1 
would rather get home; I have a presenti- 
ment that I am going to be ill, and I should 
not like to be laid up here for a month. No! 
my plans are best. You write after dinner." 

I used every persuasion, but he remained 
firm ; so I wrote to Eliot, as he had planned, 
telling him I should be with him in the after- 
noon of the next day, if it suited him, and 
apologising for Row&lji on the ground of his 
being unwell. 

The next morning, Rowland, though better, 
complained much of fatigue, so I had to ex- 
1 plore the curious old towp “ solus." 

1 When I came into lunch, after a stroll in toe 
cathedral, whom should I find with Rowland, 
but Eliot ; he had received my note, and had 
walked over from Clearbrook to take us back 
with him. 

He tried in vain to induce my companion 
to accompany us ; but it was no use ; he had 
made up his mind to leave for home toe fol- 
i lowing morning. 

I had arranged to have a portmanteau 
waiting for me at Canterbury, so, having pro- 
cured a pony-trap, Eliot and I started with 
my luggage for his house, leaving Rowland, 
with many regrets, to return to Ids heme in 
the morning. 

Eliot drove, as he knew the way. We were 
some couple of miles on the road, when he Ob- 
served, — 

“ You'll have to put up with a small room, 
Beverley. I cannot boast of a house and.sar- 
vants like your father's. I am, as you know* 
a poor man ; and my people live in a very 
quiet sort of way. I have always been very 
reluctant to tell you about my frunily matter*; 
but as you are going to stay some week Or , 
more with us, you must now know all shout it * 
My father," he oontinued, “is a poor oountiy 
clergyman with nothing but a miserable 
stipend to live on. He Is too poor to keep 
me at college out of his income ; and X dart 
say you are wondering how I could a flbefl to 
go to Harrow and than to Oatoford. Well! Z 
am not a charity-boy, but Tm nosh doer to 
it The squire of my father's village, to 
John Hamblsfotd, a childless widower, wham 
Z was quite a youngster, took a great fenoy 
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to mo, and persuaded my father to allow him 
to pay to my schooling, and then to send 
mo to St. Philip's. Ho gives mo a ftdr 
allowance, and with it and my scholarship 
I do well enough, — ao well, indeed, that my 
scholarship money I manage to save, and it 
famishes mo with the means of keeping — ” 
hero ho stopped short, and turned deadly pale, 
looking intently into my eyes with a long and 
steady gam. “Well! well!” said he, re- 
gaining slightly hie oolour ; “ you shall know 
some day, old fellow, you shall know some 
day ! ” and immadiatsly changed the convex- ! 
sation. ! 

I was taken abaek by this sudden ebullition < 
of feeling, and was rather curious to know 
what it all meant. What had come to Eliot : 
of lata ? Eyer since those sports he seemed 
to me to be greatly changed. The whole of 
the May term, his hitherto merry face had 
looked as sober as a judge, and he had lost 
half the fun he used to have in his first two 
terms. 1 sometimes chaffed him with being 
in loye, and often inquired the reason of his 
daily being so busily engaged in writing 
letters ; but bis oold replies to my impertinent 
questions, convinced me that I was on the 
wrong track. What could it be P Well ! 

We were now nearing the village where he 
lived. 

It was an exceedingly pretty place near the 
sea; a fine old church stood in the centre of 
the village, and beside it a neat but very small , 
rectory-house. j 

We pulled up in front of the little garden- j 
gate, and after arranging with the ostler of 
the village inn to take the pony-trap back to 
Canterbury, we entered the house. 

In a small but modestly furnished dining- I 
room, scrupulously neat, but evidently that 
of a man of small means, were seated a grey- 
headed old clergyman, the very image of my 
friend Eliot ; an old lady, who, though now 
rather aged, and somewhat infirm, still bore 
traces of youthfal beauty; and two rather 
p re tty girls— it was growing dark, so I could 
not see their toes so well as the toes of 
to father and mother, as they stood, on my 
entering, with their backs to the window, 
“Father,” said Eliot, « Mr. Beverley.” 

“ Delighted, sir, to see you,” said he, rising, 
and shaking me heartily by the hand ; “ it fa 
no small pleasure to mete mates the acquaint- 
ance of a man who has shared with Fred each 
honours at the University, as the * Warwick 
mfcolarship/ ” 

* “ Wifey,” said he, turning to Mm. Eioi and 
qiaihiag a little louder, “ Mr, Beverley/* 

I wsito serose to where the eld lady was 
lasted, end shook hands with her. 

“total my tiring, Mr. Beverley,” mid 


she; “I am getting somewhat aged. Welcome 
to our little oottage, I have heard much of 
you tom my boy, and have often longed to 
see you/* 

“My sisters, Beverley/’ said EHot ; “ Emily 
andBoee, Mr. Beverley, my old oollege chum.” 

Bowing towards them, I perceived that the 
eldest wss s girl of no ordinary beauty; and 
the younger, though good looking, was not to 
be complied with her sister. 

“ We shall have tea directly, Mr. Beverley,” 
said Mrs. Eliot, after a few minutes. “ Fred 
will show you your room. Tou must pardon 
our small house : a country parsonage in Kent 
is not so large as it might be ; but we shall 
do all in our power to make you comfortable, 
and you have our most hearty weloome.” 

When I came down, after washing off the 
dust, I found the room lighted up, the curtains 
drawn, and snug and cosy it looked, indeed. 

Tea passed off merrily enough ; the girls, a 
little shy at first, soon regained confidence, 
and began to catechise me about my doing** 1 at 
college. 

I sang loudly their brother's praises, hie 
steady, hard reading, and his successes in the 
sports, and at cricket. 

They were immensely proud of him, though 
not more so than were both father and mother. 

I never saw Eliot so shy and stupid in my 
life. As soon as we began to talk of Camford, 
he dropped into silenoe, and went off into a 
brown study, as if something other than 
college life occupied his thoughts ; he had been 
fidgeting in his chair for some time, at last he 
suddenly broke forth — 

“ I tell you what it is, Beverley, if you 
come here telling such * crammers,' about my 
doings at Camford, I’ll take you back to Can- 
terbury, to-night, and there leave you. Now, 
if you girls believe one word that abominable 
fellow oppoeite has been telling you, you never 
deserve to hear the honest truth again. I'm 
a 4 duffer,' and Beverley knows it ; and his 
bright pictures of my imaginary doings axe all 
rubbish.” 

“Eliot,” I answered, “ will you kindly al- 
low me to tell my own version of my own 
story f I've adhered strictly to the truth— so 
be quiet.” 

After tea, we bad tome music and ringing. 
Emily sung with great taste and feeling, 
though her voice waa not what would be 
termed fine, yet wee poeseased of a sweetness 
that made it most enchanting. 

Her first song wss far exc e e ded by the nsact, 
when some of bur notes tawed me that to 
wss no ordinary singer . 

Eliot the whole time sat, moody and quiet, 
by his mother's side* The evening tfad far too 
quickly, end after prayers, the three ladies 
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retired, when Mr. Eliot, Eliot, and myself, ad- 
journed to a tiny little room, (which I after- 
wards found was my friend's “ den,") to have 
our quiet pipe. 

Mr. Eliot, .though now getting on in years, 
had bOen, and still was, a first-rate classic ; 
his eyes brightened with delight, as we dis- 
cussed the rival merits of Virgil and Horace, 
or the magnificent diction of Homer ; and he 
surprised us by long and accurate quotations, 
that made me, a young man fresh from my 
books, blush. He was an old “ Oxbridge ” 
man, and seemed to be in the height of his 
glory in relating stories of his “ bright college 
days." At last, about eleven o’clock, we re- 
| tired to rest. 

j The next morning after breakfast, Eliot, his 
i two sisters, and myself, set out along the sea 
shore, for a walk ; while Mr. Eliot was en- 
| gaged in writing his sermon for the following 
Sunday. 

I* The day was lovoly, a bright sun, not a 
i breath of air stirring, and the sea without a 
ripplo on it, as smooth as glass. 

We amused ourselves strolling along the 
beach for some two or three hours. 

Eliot was apparently more attached to his 
sister Emily than to Rose ; at least I thought 
so, for he monopolised her the whole morning ; 

| and kept some little distance ahead of us, 
deeply engaged in conversation. At length 
1 they turned and rejoined us. 

“ I think we havo gone almost far enough, 
Mr. Beverley," said Emily, as they came up to 
us. “We dine early here in this quiet place, 
and by the time we get back it will be one 
o'clock, or nearly so.” 

We soon reached home ; the fresh sea-air 
had given me such an appetite that I did good 
justice to the plain but neatly served up 
dinner that awaited us. 

In the afternoon I walked out with Eliot 
some half-doeen miles and back, to have a look 
at the surrounding oountry, and beautiful it 
was. After tea we had some more music, and 
Eliot sang some duets with his sister Roee. 
In this way the days and evenings passed 
most pleasantly at the little parsonage at 
Clearbrook. 


THE ENTERPRISING IMPRESARIO. 

O&APTXB IX. 

It was 4 p.m. when the party arrived in 
Cork, At half-past four they were all busily 
engaged at dinner. Many lamented the 
macaroni and delicacies of the great basso 
oeok, who was not yet upon the free list of 
the Imperial Hotel kitchsa, and, therefore, 
was unable to indulge his remarkable talents 
to fos <mlb«y art; but they managed, never- 


theless, almost without exception, to con- 
solation in the more simple fore provided for 
them. The much-abused saddle of mutton 
and boiled fowls bore testimony to the philo- 
sophy with which the deprivation was endured. 
“ Que je d&teste la cuisine anglaise ! ” muttered 
the Frenchman, as he passed his plate to the 
carver for the third time, thereby proving 
what complete self-control he had attained, 
and how he could appear to enjoy that which 
he said was so thoroughly distasteful to him. 
For my own part, judging from the manner 
in which he devoured the mutton, I should 
never have suspected that he had any objection 
to la cuisine anglaise. 

After a few hurried mouthfuls, the Impre- 
sario of the party left the table, and hastened 
to the theatre to se<? what preparations had 
been made for the performance which was to 
be given that evening. He was joined on the 
way by his partnof, the Dublin manager. 
The preparations they found were not, indeed, 
very promising. The theatre itself was in a 
most dilapidated state. Round a large heap 
of bricks and mortar, ip the middle of the 
stage, lay scattered in terrible confusion, the 
huge boxes and soenery which had been 
brought from Dublin. The double bass, rising 
majestically in the background, seemed to 
contemplate the disorder of its compagnons de 
voyage with stoical indifferenoe. From the 
top of the bricks and mortar the proprietor of 
the theatre was to be seen in his Bhirt sleeves, 
shouting to a solitary labourer, who was 

1 employed in hammering at something in the 
pit. 

I The house itself (formerly, I believe, a 

I handsome building,) had been almost entirely 
destroyed by fire, and, in consequence, for 
some time, altogether abandoned. The rains 
and four walls were rented by the present 
lessee, and by his own exertions and the as- 
sistance of a few hard-working friends (repre- 
sented by the labourer in the pit), the hotiee 
was so for restored as to be just available for 
dramatic performances— that is to say, there 
was a stage and there were divisions in the 
house before the curtain, whioh to a certain 
extent corresponded to boxes, galleries, and 
pit; but it required a considerable stretch of 
good nature on the part of the audience as 
well as of foe performers, to put up with foe 
inconveniences of theatricals in such a place. 
The practical lessee, upon seeing our enter- 
prising Impresario, ceased haranguing his 
friend in foe pit, end descended from his 
elevated position. He apologised for appear- 
ing in working costume, and offered to shew 
foe new-comers over foe building. They 
accordingly proceeded to make a survey. 

The leasee had made but little preparation 
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foreign language, and the prim* donna leg- 
gtera being almost equally unaoqu&iuted with 
the English tongue, a aad difficulty aroee be- 
tween them* Korina, juat before going on 
the stage, wanted her gloves, and made signs 
to the maid, plain enough, it would have 
been supposed, to any one of the commonest 
intelligence. 

The maid, however, failed altogether to 
understand her mistress, who then attempted 
to explain herself in a little broken English. 

11 Give me ghw” she exclaimed. Where- 
upon the maid handed her a tumbler. That 
being rejected, she proffered a looking-glass. 
“ My glau” reiterated the little lady fran- 
tically, holding up her hands ; but it was of 
no use ; the wood on -headed maid would not or 
oould not comprehend that “ gl uss” in this 
particular instance meant gloves, and Norina, 
in a flood of angry tears, had to appear before 
• the public with uncovered hands. 

She concealed her emotion admirablj , and, 

( in fact, evinced great talent for suddenly 
I transforming her appearance from grave to 
gay. At the side-scenes, when vainly de- 
manding “ glass, ” her countenance was in- 
dicative of the most abject despair. The next 
moment she was solutiug the audience moat 
gracefully, radiant with tho moot fascinating 
smiles,, and apparently in the enjoyment of a 
perfectly unruffled temper. At the termina- 
tion of her aria, the gloves were produced by 
the wooden -headed maid, and the applause of 
a delighted publio quickly effaced til recollec- 
tions of the misunderstanding. 

The lost opera in Cork was “Norma/ 1 the 
principal port being, of course, played by our 
Diva. The Frenchman, as Pollio, made a 
very novel coup cle th&ltre in the trio scene. 
Being somewhat short-sighted, he always wore 
an eye-glass suspended from his nook, and 
oonoealed in the folds of hisoostume. On this 
oooasion it was brought into foil view, and 
made use of in the moat unexpected manner. 
The famous “ Trema o Ft t n was, as every 
one knows, always a vary remarkable display 
of energy on the part of Grisi. It completely 
electrified the Frenchman. As the Diva ap- 
proached him menacingly, he receded, until 
at last he was prevented going farther book 
by the proeoaninm. Standing there, either 
terrified or excited by the marvellous reality 
of Nonna's rage, in a moment of forgetfolnees 
he stuck his glass in hie eye, either from sheer 
nervousness, or to have a better look at the 
infuriated priestess. Now a Roman of old 
may have been as subject to weak eight, as 
well as any unfortunate individual of the 
present day; but to Pollio, whore ha n dsome j 
appesrenoa is supposed to have been the cause 
of Norma** misfortune, no such imperfection 


of vision had hitherto been attributed* The 
effect was strange, and might have been 
serious, had not the Diva possessed great self 
control. Adelgisa turned aside, and indulged 
in a quiet laugh all to hereelf. Not so 
Norma, who had to go on with the stage 
business. 

I have seen Oroveao come on the stage 
wearing the spectacles he had used at the 
side-scenes to read his part I have been 
myself “discovered" and exposed to the 
view of a crowded house ; but I never knew 
any stage effect so comical, and so little 
expected, as that produced by Pollio’s eye- 
glass. 

A singular incident occurred in the same 
theatre during another performance of Nonna, 
more recent than the one in question. Gru- 
velli was the prima donna. It was a matter 
of difficulty to find two children to represent 
Norma’s offspring. Jit length the carpenter 
of the theatre volunteered his two little 
daughters to perform tho important parts. 
Their mother accordingly brought them to 
the theatre. They were dressed, and instructed 
how to conduct themselves upon the stage. 
Before the commencement of the second act, 
they were placed upon the couch in Norma's 
| dwelling, — a railway rug, I remember, doing 
service for the skins of wild animals on which 
Norma is supposed to redine. Their parents 
talked to them long and seriously, petted and 
threatened them, to ensure their proper be- 
haviour. There they lay in fear and trembling 
as the curtain drew up. The number of 
people in the house, the glare of the gas 
lamps, the applause and shouting of the 
audienoe, alarmed them. The mother and 
father at the side-soenes enforced obedience to 
the commands already given by the meet ex- 
pressive gestures. The band played loudly, 
and Norma advanced to the footlights, giving 
vent to her feelings in a violent recitative. 
Dagger in hand she then rushed up to tire 
oouch. This proved too much for the Children, 
already nearly frightened to death. They 
gave a shriek, tumbled off the couch, and 
toddled as fioat as their little legs would cany 
them off the stage into their mother's arms. 
Cruvelli sat down for a few minutes on the 
railway-rug to reoover herself from tire con- ' 
vulsioas of laughter which the crisis had 
caused her and the audienoe. 

Our Diva had the children brought to her 
dressing-room, and ensured their good Con- 
duct by words of kindness and handfols of 
sugar-plums, the latter a still more efficacious 
means Had her follower taken the ware 
precaution, the children weald very likely 
have evinced more courage than they did on 
this occasion. 
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After the three opens in Cork we returned the acts. At the lesson-scene Don 
td Dublin, to give a last performance at the made his appearance, and evidently had fbr- 
Theatre Royal, en rente for Manchester. We gotten every word he had to say. He began 
reached Dublin about four p.m. on Saturday, singing the most extraordinary nonsense ever 
At tturrisacm’e Mike received the Impresario heard. The first thing I could make out was 
with all honour. * sarsaparilla,' after which he mentioned every 

44 You’ve had good luck, sir P ” said Mike, medicine he could think of, to make up the 
inquiringly, while unpacking the manager’s recitative. He then talked of 4 Poritani/ ‘ La 
portmanteau. Sonnambula,’ and all the opens, replying 

“ Very good indeed, Mike,” replied the Im- to one of Lablaohe’s questions by * Cost fan 
pveeario. UUte* Lablaohe stared at first, not knowing 

44 And so hare we here, sir,” continued what to make of Don Rasilio ; at last he burst 
Mike ; “ we've had a mighty big wodding in : out laughing, and the exertion completely 
the house, sir.” cured his breathing.” 

44 Indeed ! ” exclaimed the Impresario. J “ And how did the scene terminate ? ” asked 
44 It was eo, sir,” said Miko, 44 and a pretty the Impresario, 
expensive one too, sir. The trousers cost “By lablaohe putting his arms round 
20,0002. 1 ” i Basilio's neck and walking him off the stage,” j 

“ The trousers, Mike ! ” said the Impresario, ' replied Donna Giulia. " The last word Basilio 
amazed. “ What trousers cost 20,0002. P ” said, I remember, was 4 ipecacuanha.* ” I 

44 That's what puzzles me, sir,” replied 1 “ It was a most ludicrous affair,” said tho j 

Mike. “ I’d never have thought it, hadn't I J Impresario. A I 

read it with my own eyes in the papers.” “ It was, truly,” replied Grisi ; 44 had it i 

The manager was puzzled too ; but upon occurred in a serious opera, I do not know i 
reflection thought he had solved the mystery. what we should have done. I sat down from . 

44 Are you sure it wasn't trousseau, Mike P ” sheer exhaustion, and was hardly able to sing 
he asked. Bodo's air afterwards. What has beoorne of * 

44 Faith then,” said Mike, scratching his that famous Don Basilio P ” 

head, 44 whatever it was, it was written trou- 44 He died some time ago very suddenly, at j 

am, or something very like it.” Brighton," replied the Impresario. 

The last night of 44 Norma ” drew a tre- 44 1 met him there,” said Donna Gidlia, j 
mendous house. Tho attraction of the opera 44 one day when Mario and I were walking on { 
was in a great measure, of course, attrihut- the pier, and his appearanoe recalled all the 
able to the fact of Grisi and Mario being amusement he had afforded us. He really 
included in the cast The opera itself, how- extricated himself from a difficult position very 
ever, has beoome so familiar to the Dublin cleverly.” 

public os to be attractive upon its own 44 He was a clever fellow, and came of a 
merits, the music being identified with old clever family,” said the Im p r e s a rio, 
associations. 44 That's a capital story,” said Benedict, 

44 Do yon remember the 4 Barbiere ’ we who was sipping his ooffee at the other end of 
once had in Dublin, Donna Oiulia P ” said the table. 

the Impresario at dessert, addressing the 44 What is a capital story P " asked the Im- 
Diva. preaario. 

“You mean the 4 Barbiere,’ when that 14 That which I have just heard,” replied 
wonderful basso played 4 Basilio ’ P ” replied Benedict, referring to a friend who had 
Madame Grisi. been dining with us, and who sat next to 

44 Yes. I almost forget what occurred, him. 
although I knew we had great fan about it,” 44 Let us bear it,” said Donna Giulia, whose 
answered the Impresario, evidently with the curiosity was excited, 
intention of drawing out the lady. 44 1 was only telling Benedict," mid the 

44 There was no one to play 4 BosQk>,' and stranger, 44 of a circumstance that happened 
ana at the co mpa ny of the theatre undertook last week at the Oaetle levfo. Theta was a 
the part,” replied the Donna Giulia. very large attendance, and of comes every one 

44 Oh, yee, that was it,” mid the manager, went in o ou r t suit 
44 and he didn’t lean it” 44 At the tevte in question," continued the 

“ It's a long time ago,” replied the lady, speaker, 44 a very tall and burly individual 
44 1 was the 4 Rosins,’ Mario 4 Al ma v i va,’ and was seen struggling and pushing his way 
L aM achc 4 Don Barteio ; 9 Costa was eon- among the erawd. With great difficulty and 
dteriing. LabUche had been very til that much squeezing, he reached the door of the 
evening, with an impediment in his breathing, pretense chamber, whan a kind, good-na tu red 
We had to wait some time feat him b et we en friend whispered in his ear, 4 Whisht l don't 
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look, you’ve got a hole in your stooking.’ 
The communication had a horrible effect upon 
the unhappy courtier, whose legs were of a 
size in proportion to his bulky frame ; stoop 
he durst not, turn round he oould not, his 
only hope was the wall by whioh to oonceal 
the accident he supposed had happened. Ac- 
cordingly, he contrived to make his way to 
the wall, against whioh he turned his took, 
and in that position sidled down-stairs again 
and bribed a lackey to get him a oar. On 
I reaching home he amazed his family by 
telling them he had not been presented, and 
explained the reason. They examined the 
silken casing of his legs with care. There 
was no hole— the perfect symmetry of his 
! handsome calves was unimpaired by any such 
disaster. He was the victim of a wicked hoax, 

| and the court suit had been worn in vain.” 

I Benedict ergoyed the story as much the 
1 second time of telling as ho did the fir^t. No 

one delights more thoroughly m a good joke 
that the accomplished and amiable maestro, 
j 41 We must be getting ready,” he said ; at 
which warning those who were still at table 
i rose, and prepared to go to the theatre. 
Mano had already left the party, and was 
reading the Timra in his own room. Donna 
Giulia went to call him, and after the Diva 
i had tried her voice and Bung a few scales, 

I they started together in their carriage for the 
< Theatre Royal. 


day. Don Alfonso declared he would give 
the zinc belt another chance. Fortini went 
to a doctor’s shop to get some antidotes of his 
own concoction. Our friend the Swiss COa- 
sulted his adviser the baaso-medioo-cook, ae to 
the most prudent diet to be observed prior to 
a sea voyage, which Poionini declared was 
macaroni. Amina and her mother watched 
the smoke issuing from the chimneys of the 
houses opposite, and were horrified to see it 
ascending in a long straight line, there being 
really no wind to give it any other direction. 
This they argued was a bad sign, for if it was 
so calm on shore it would be windy out at sea. 
The ladies having apparently a vague notion 
that it must be always 11 blowing somewhere 
in the world.” 

During breakfast a note was brought to the 
Impresario by one of the waiters, who said the 
lady who had sent him was in the adjoining 
sitting-room. Theftunager obeyed the sum- 
mons contained m the three-cornered billet, 
and followed the waiter. 

Seated at a table near the window, in a 
green silk drees, with her bonnet and shawl 
on, was a pale looking lady, certainly past the 
early days of youth. The Impresario bowed, 
and on approaching the green silk dress, 
recognised the mysterious figure who was 
seen to get into the train at Easton Square, 
and who since that time had accompanied the 
party as silently and as constantly as its 


44 Norma ” excited the enthusiasm it always 
did with sucih a Pollio and such a Diva. At 
the end of the evening there was a great 
demonstration, of which Donna Giulia was 
the distinguished object. Such cheering and 
shouting to wish her 41 God speed,” and a 
quick return to Dublin ! The crowd followed 
tiie carriage home, where the excitement was 
renewed, and the good wishes resounded 
through the staircases and corridors of Mor- 
risson’s Hotel. We had, comparatively speak- 
ing, a quiet supper, every one was very tired 
with the journey and exertions of the day, 
and we were not sorry when the time came to 
get some rest 

41 We atari to-morrow evening: by the 7 
o’clock boat,” said Benedict. ^ 

41 Would it not be better to dine at Salt 
Hill? ” suggested the Impresario. 

44 Yes, that would be delightful,” said one 
of the party. 

44 If all are agreeable, we will do so,' 1 con- 
tinued the manager, 44 and I will send down 
and order dinner there at 6 o'clock.” 

This being arranged, good night was said, 
and the tourists retired 

Next day, having to cross the water, many 
of the pasty were in great anxiety as to the 
weather* Itwrethssul^ofocmversationall 


' shadow. On every occasion when our prime 
tenon appeared, she had occupied a private 
box near the stage, or some prominent position 
in the theatre. And this not only during the 
present tour. She had heard every note ho 
had sung in public for eight or nine years. 
Hers was indeed a strange infatuation. She 
was never known to speak to the object of her 
admiration except once, and that was when 
they met at a musical aoirSe in St. Petereburgh. 
Even then nothing more than the usual for- 
malities of an introduction passed between 
them. She was a lady of fortune,, and 
sensible enough except on one topic. Her 
friends remonstrated with her, and did all in 
their power to induce her to give up the 
wandering lifo she led. Their persuasion* 
were of no avail. She declared that she int 
terfored with no one, and had a right to spend 
her money as she liked ; and so for she had 
reason on her side, whatever doubts bar 
singular proceedings might in that respect give 
rise to. Orpheus never exercised a mote 
potent spell than did the voice of our tenor 
upon this fesoinated woman. She followed 
her enchanter to America and beck again, to 
Russia, England, and Prance, everywhere he 
sang; but if ha re ti red to Italy for a short 
repose, then she gave up the pursuit, # ead 
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ivited until he should appear in public again. 
Her strange career waa terminated by a sad 
accident. It waa bar anatom to dram in the 
middle of the day for the opera in tbe evening. 
When making preparation to attend the first 
performance of “Bigoletty” in Pena, her 
drees caught fire, and she waa very aeverely 
burnt. Grin went frequently to make in- 
quiries, and left Mario’s card upon her. This 
die tied with a white ribbon round her neck. 
The usuries die had reoeWed were fatal. 
Alter lingering a few days in great agony she 
expired, with the name of him whose voice 
die had loved with such infatuation clasped to 
her heart The Peris papers gave a most 
romantic account of her life. One journal 
described a scene at her funeral, at which a 
rejected but devoted lover was said to have 
made himeelf remarkable by the wildest ex- 
pressions of despair and grief. Whether such 
details were true, or merely intended for effoct, 
I know not ; at any rate, the short story I 
have told is no exaggeration. The lady had 
sent for the Impresario to inquire the destina- 
tion of the tourists on leaving Dublin. The 
information waa given with some reluctance 
on the part of the manager, who, however, 
knew fr om experience that if he declined com- 
plying with the request, the servants of the 
party would be bribed to telL One of these, 
indeed, received large corns for the intelligence 
he had at different times given of the in- 
tended movements of the travellers. After 
a short conversation, the Impresario with- 
drew, leaving the lady in the green silk drees, 
in order to join Benedict, who had been wait- 
ing for him. 

“ That is a very extraordinary life to lead,” 
said the manager, addressing the maestro. 

44 Whose life do you mean P ” asked 
Benedict. 

41 I have had an interview with the lady 
who has been following us since we left 
•London,” replied the Impresario. 

44 Have you, indeed ? ” exclaimed Benedict 
44 And what did she say f ” 

44 Nothing particular ; all rim wanted to 
know was where we ere going to next week. 
She wee very polite, and is evidently a well- 


44 Did you tell her ? ” asked Benedict. 

44 1 did so— -rather unwillingly, but had I 
not, ri>e would have paid my servant or 
Mario’s to find out,” replied the manager* 

44 Certainly she would, as she has often 
betas,” said Benedict 44 Did she say 
rihi t h s r she should continue to follow our 


44 No allusion was made to her intentions, 
nor was any one's name mentioned,” replied 
the Impresario. 


44 She travels with her maid, X believe,” 
said Benedict 

“ Yes, and appears to be very well off. She 
has the suite of rooms adjoining that” 

** She must spend a fortune in travelling 
and private boxes,” remarked Benedict 

44 She must, indeed,” replied the Impresario. 

44 During the last long concert tour,” he con- 
tinued, 41 Bhe never missed one oonoert, end 
always contrived to get two plaoee for herself 
and maid in the very front row, no matter 
how crowded the rooms were. The green silk 
drees I have just seen, reminded me of her 
appearing in the same attire on the railway 
stations. Whatever time we started, she was 
always there, and generally wore the same 
colour, not very appropriate for the cold 
weather and early hours we had to put up 
with during the last tour.” 

44 Have you seen Donna Giulia P She was 
inquiring for you just now,” said Benedict. 

44 No. What was it she wanted ? ” answqsed 
the Impresario. 

44 She is very anxious about her letters 
being properly addressed at Liverpool.” 

44 1 gave her the name of the hotel yester- 
day ; she has, perhaps, mislaid it,” said the 
manager. 

44 That is hardly likely.” remarked the 
maestro. 

44 She would bo very unhappy if by any 
chance the letters were delayed 4 day. The 
post waa only an hour late yesterday, and 
before it arrived she had telegraphed home to 
know how the children were, and why they 
had not written,” said the Impresario, finish- 
ing his breakfast, which had been interrupted 
by the three-cornered billet. 

44 It was always so. How she waa ever 
persuaded to go to America and leave her 
| family behind, even for so short a time, al- 
ways astonishes me,” said Benedict. 

44 Had the Atlantic cable then been in 
working order, she would have spent all the 
money she rooeived from Hackett in sending 
messages with 4 the reply paid for,’ ” rejoined 
the manager. 

41 Vory likely. Have you sent down to 
order dinner at Salt Hill t If net, wo might 
go there, and have a stroll at Kingstown after- 
wards,” suggested Benedict. 

This proposal being accepted by the Impre- 
sario, it was agreed they should go by the one 
o’clock train, and having given instructions to 
the servants of the party as to the hour of 
starting, packing up, da, and having settled 
the hotel bill— a moot important item in his 
undertaking— the manager sent to Benedict to 
say he was ready. 

Donna Giulia obtained the information she 
required, and her mind Was tranquiUased by 
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the assurance that there would bo no interrup- 
tion in the correspondence from home, but 
that the daily budget of letters would be 
awaiting her arrival at Liverpool. 

“ I never oome to the sea-side/’ said Bene- 
dict, as the train, dashing along the shore of 
Dublin Bay, brought them near their destina- 
tion, “ but I think of that oonoert we gave at 
Ryde, with Alboni.” 

“ When you went to bathe, and took the 
key of the oonoert room in your pocket,*’ re- 
plied his companion. 

“ And I thought I left the key in the 
bathing machine. What a state of mind wo 
were all in ! It was a morning concert, and 
as soon as I arrived at Ryde, I went to try 
the pianoforte. The people gave me the key 
of the room, which I inadvertently took away 
with me. Of course no one could unlock the 
door but myaelf ; and when I cam* beck to 
oommence the concert, not thinking wkat I 
had done, I found the public and the rest of 
the party waiting to get into the room.” 

“ What did you do, — force the door P” asked 
the manager. 

“ No. I rushed to the bathing-place, but 
had to return without the key. Some one in 
the mean time had got in at the window, so 
that the audience obtained admittance, and 
wese already clamouring for the concert to 
oommence. I afterwards discovered the key 
in the pocket of my flurtout.” 

M A very primitive way of oonoert giving,” 
remarked the manager, whose professional 
feelings were aroused by the story. 

They alighted at Salt Hill and ordered 
dinner, as arranged. All the party mot at 
Parry’s hotel at five o’clock, and, offer a 
somewhat solemn meal, went on board the 
steamer lying at the jetty in Kingstown. 
The anticipations of the voyage effectually 
prevented any hilarity on the part of the 
tourists. 

_ 

A VISIT TO BISHOP PEROT’S SHRINE. 

From my earliest boyhood I had ever a 
love for the bid ballads of England, and had 
when ten years old been made supremely 
happy by receiving as a birthday present 
Bishop Persy's M Rdiqnes of Ancient English 
Poetry.” Well do I recollect the pleasure with 
which 1 first perused the time-honoured ballads 
of Chevy Chase, Sir Canline, and the Heir of 
Linne, m thoee detightfal volumes. Years, 
indeed, hate rolled away since then, bringing 
hi their train, aa they must to everyone, many 
trials and changes, yet still an old love for 
literature of this description has ever bean 
mine, adbempanying me afeid my varied 
wanderings, and this had its origin horn my 


early study of the <( Reliques of English 
Poetry.” 

In order to oblige an old friend, I had been 
taking his clerical duties at Olney, in Buck- 
inghamshire, itself a spot replete with interest, 
from having been the abode of Oowper, and 
his friend John Newton; so, finding that 
Easton-Maudit, so long the home of Percy, 
was within an easy distance, I set off in order 
to pay it a visit. It was a lovely day in “ the 
leafy month of June,” one which poets love 
to depict, when the heart bounds with glad* 
ness at Bering all nature gay, and a pleasant 
walk of five miles, chiefly through fields, 
brought me within sight of Easton-Maudit. 
It is a village in the county of Northampton, 
quite in the heart of the country, retaining 
much of its simple character, as in days of 
yore, consisting of a few picturesque form- 
houses, and cottages grouped together at ir- 
regular intervals, and has now a population 
of but two hundred and seven people. The 
living is in the gift of Christ Church, Oxford, 
and to it in 1753 was nominated a Student of 
the House, one Thomas Percy, M.A., hereafter 
to be not the least of the many distinguished 
ornaments of English literature. 

The church where he ministered for above 
twenty years, guiding the rustic and the lowly 
bom, stands close to the road-ride ; it consists 
of nave, with side aisles, and ohanoel, and has 
at the western end one of those graceful spires 
for which Northamptonshire is so famous, 
earning for it the title of the oounty of 41 Spues 
and Squires.” Judiciously, and in a loving 
spirit, has the church been restored by the 
present Marquis of Northampton, whose stately 
eoat, Castle Ashby, embowered amongst seme 
of the finest trees in England, forms a con- 
spicuous object from the quiet churchyard. 
And, a lesson to church restorers of the present 
day, every inscription has been transferred 
carefully, to the enoaustio tiles now forming the 
pavement. In front of the ohanoel lie buried 
three of Percy’s daughters, all of whom’ died 
young ; and in the Yelverton chapel cm the 
north ride of the ohanoel, are many fine monu- 
ments of that family, which played a con- 
spicuous part in English history, and upon 
which the earldom of Sussex was subsequently 
conferred ; 

And all around on acutoheon rich, 

And tablet carved, and fretted nil he, 

Their aims and feats are Masad. 

Thrir old hall used to stand on the northern 
ride of the churchyard, but it has long hews 
rased to the ground, though its traeae are 
dearly discernible, and the ancient family 
became extinct in the di rect tine by the death 
of the last Earl of Sussex in 1798, tiro# 
tome illegitimate descendants of the Yelver- 
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tosap stall live in Inland, on whom hit been 
conferred the modem Yisoounty of Avon- 
more. 

Within the alter rail®, which ere made of 
a l a b a st er, a -pious father of the Church finds 
a rosting-plaoe, Thomae Morton, Bishop of 
Durham, who died here in 1659, when filling 
thcr comparatively humble office of tutor in 
the family of Sir Henry Yelverton, having 
been ejected from hie eee by the Parliament 
The residue of hie property was bat 1001., 
after paying his funeral expenses, and erecting 
a monument to his memory in the church, and 
by him was given a portion of the communion 
plate still in use ■ - a fact which is thus recorded 
in the register : — 

The silver chalice and the cover (both of them 
gilt) which have the letters “T. M.” engraved upon 
them, were the gilt of the Bight Bev. Thomas 
Morton, Bishop of Durham, who died in this parish 
1659. The others were probably given about that 
time by Sr. Henry Yelverton, Bart, that true son 
and great ornament of the Church of England. 

Thou. Prbcy. 

The vicarage, so long the retired home of 
Percy, and the birthplace of his children, 
stands on the south-west side of the church- 
yard, and here it was that the Beliques” 
were compiled which have won for him so per- 
manent a reputation in the field of literature. 
It is now not a very large houao, but in his 
time it is described by Mr. Naree, his succes- 
sor in the benefice, in 1782, and himself after- 
wards an eminent literary man, as a very neat 
cottage of atone, and thatched, commanding 
ne prospect, but perfectly snug and pastoral. 
Hero came the good vicar's friend Dr. John- 
son, the great lexicographer, in 1764, on a 
via it to what was styled a dull parsonage, in a 
dull county, and declining, as it is said, the 
literature which his host provided, preferred 
to help Mrs. Percy to feed the ducks. In the 
garden a terrace is still shown as Dr. John- 
son’s walk, and in tile little study no doubt 
Percy wrote the ballad, which Bums pro- 
nounced to be the finest in the language : 

0 Ksany, wilt thou gang with mo. 

Nor sigh to ksrs the flaunting town ; 

Can lUont glans have charms for thee, 

The lowly cot sad resect gown ? 

Mo longer drWd in silken ehees, 

Ho longer deck'd with jewels rare : 

Bay eane’t thou quit each ooortiy seen*. 

Where thou wart fairest of the Mir ? 

It was addressed to his wife on her return 
from Court, where she had bean acting as 
stars* to one of the royal children, — Edward, 
afterwards Duke of Kent, and father of her 
pr ese nt gracious Majesty. 

The “Betiqnee ” were dedicated— is a pro- 
fess, few which Percy is supposed to have been 
indebted is bis friend Dr. Johnson — to the 


most good humoured of ladies, PlisdMl, 
Duchess of Northumberland, the direct ropfa- 
sentative of the nobis beam of Prosy. A 
north-country baronet, ffir Hugh Smithson, 
of Stan wick St John, near Biohmond, in York- 
shire, the handsomest man of his tune, had 
been rejeoted by a lady ; and the feet having 
been mentioned to the great heiress of the 
house of Percy, it is said that the expressed 
astonishment at any one refusing Sir Hugh. 

On hearing this, he made her an offer, which 
was attended with success, perhaps pity being 
akin to love, and he was subsequently created 
the first Duke of Northumberland of the pre- 
sent peerage. 

Perhaps, however, the greatest object of 
interest to an antiquary is the old register, 
upon which Percy bestowed so much pains, 
and made numerous notes in a singularly j 
beautiful and distinct hand. It seems to have j f 
also done duty as a kind of oommonplaoe- 
book, and in it to have been recorded Any- 
thing of an interesting nature connected with s 
him and his parish. There are in his hand- i 
writing notes of his appointment to the living » 
in 1753 ; his marriage at Desborough Church i 
in 1759; his resignation of Eaaton-Maudit I 
in 17 H2, on hie appointment to the bishopric j 
of Dromore ; and if the character of any one 
may be judged from handwriting, he would 
seem to have been a man of great neatness j 
and accuracy. , 

After a long residence of five-and-twenty 
years here, promotion came at last in the 
shape of the deanery of Carlisle in 1778, a 
reward which he had well earned by his in- 
valuable services to literature; and a few 
yea rf afterwards the bishopric of Dromore 
was conferred upon him, where he dosed his 
long and uaeAil life in 1811, at the age of 
eighty-three, and was buried in the transept 
of the oathedral there, in the same grave 
with Mrs. Percy, the “ Nanny ” of his muse* 
Doubts have been thrown upon his connec- 
tion with the great ducal house of Northum- 
berland, but in Percy it is the painstaking 
scholar and exemplary pastor that we ad- 
mire ; and no one can question his ability sod 
industry, which won for him daror v sd success 
and advancement in his p r ofes si o n , and an 
endnring reputation wherever the Engli sh 
language is spoken. P. J. 
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St. PxTKBSBtJBO was in consternation ; fee 
the Osar had that morning defiladed has 
favourite Cabinet Minister, and sen ten ced 
him to exile in the manes of fiihenA Omni 

6 had been tiro Emperor's most haarot 
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adviser ; and, with the exception of a few in the eyes of snob, even the honeeteet action 
pereane who detested him for hie ainoarity end may be construed into a treasonable design, 
his imperviousness to a bribe, was universally he still felt the consciousness that he had ever 
beloved by the people. His fell therefore served his country feithfoUy, aud io the best 
came on them like a thunderbolt; the more of hie ability, and therefore felt that hie £$-> 1 
no, aa no assignable oauee for his degradation, gradation was as upjust, as his sentence was 
could he ha e ar de d, cruel. But it was not so much for himself i 

Even tbs Count himself was astounded, that he grieved. He had been a widower $ 
Aoourio&ad aa he had haan^to the wayward many years/ and of all his chUdfen non* f 
caprice of * despotic ruler, and knowing that were left to him save one daughter, Katmka, : 
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the flower of hie old ige, It was for her th*t 
be, felt heart-broken. She wee the canes that 
has tsars flowed foet down his farrowed cheeks, 
end that hie silvered heed was bowed down to 
the ground. 

44 If I were quite alone in the world, it would 
matter little ; there are not so many years in 
store for me,” he muttered to himself. 

“ Bnt, dear father,” said a soft voice in his 
ear; 41 you are not alone, and will not be 
alone. See ! there is even yet a bright spot 
among the dark clouds overhead ; " and with 
these words, his daughter placed in his handa 
royal mandate which empowered the exile to 
take with him hie daughter and a servant into 

Wntihnyi^^ r i 

44 My child! what have you done? you 
sacrifice your young days among those 
and barren steppes ! No-— no, it cannot be. 1 * 
But we Will draw a veil over the out-pour* 
mgs cl the fother*s and daughter's hearts. 
Suffice it only to say, that Katinka by her 
tears and entreaties at lust wrung a reluctant 
consent from her father that she should accom- 
pany him into exile. 

44 But whom shall we take with vmf M ike 
asked presently, in a cheerful and confident 
voice. 

44 Ton may well ask, whom?” he answered 
sadly— 44 you Will not find one among all my 
dependants who wwuld follow in my service. 
No— ma* M he added, with a tinge of sarcasm, 
44 they will prefer to quaff the tokay of my 
rival successor, to drinking the icy oold water 
of Jeniset*” 

With a confident step Katinka sped away 
on her errand, feeling sure that some one at 
least a mo ng the numerous dependants of the 
femily, who owed fortune, feme, and maybe 
life to her father, would now be willing to 
show hie gratitude by accompanying him in 
hie desasy exile. 

^ In a humble cottage on the outskirts of the 
city an eld man was kneeling before an image 
of hie patron saint. But bis devotions wets 
disturbed by a loud knocking at tho door, 
which he arose from his bended knees to open. 
It was his only child — his son Feodore. 

44 Is it then “true, my father, that our be- 
loved master is sentenced to banishment; 
and that he is to set out to-morrow ? ” the 
young inquired. 

44 Alas ! my son — it is too true! " 

“ And will the city, the nobility, the towns- 
people, look on in silence while the benefactor 
m their country is cast out from home sad 
smwfhf” inquired the youth impetuously. 
** And what is to become of bis daughter?" 
he semued, not waiting for any answer, 
**«M Who ia to accompany him into his 
hunfehiMfitf” 


Just then the door of the oottage opened, 
and Katinka herself stood before them. # 

11 Good Nicholas ! ” she began* addressing 
the old man, w are none of my fethaxfri ser- 
vants here ? " 

44 None, noble lady!” 

44 Alas! then are we forsaken indeed t But 
to think that not one of those who used to i 
kneel down before him, sad call him their j 
saviour, can be found ready and willing to 
offer him this last service!” 1 

41 What!** interrupted the old man, 44 do ( 
you mean, noble lady, to say, that they could 
fellow him but will not P ” 

44 Even so, "was the sad reply. 

44 Then will I ! " and he knelt down before i 
the young girl, and respectfully kissed her 
hand. 44 Then will I, old as I he, with tho 
help of my patron saint, Bt. Stephen, shaie 
evil and good with him. For twenty years 
have I lived under him in this cottage. Hoio 
I married, and hence I carried out my *Wo 
when struck down by fever. Tee ! I will 
follow him ! *’ 

“ Nay, good friend," replied Katinka, in a 
tone of gratitude ; 44 you ore too old — too in- 
firm to undertake such a toilsome journey. I 
did not refer to you. No! your age and 
failing strength would prove a burden rather 
than a comfort to my fether." « 

44 True ! lady, I forget that/ 4 interrupted 
the old man ; 44 but I will go out myself and 
speak with the ungrateful hinds." 

44 It seems derogatory to my father's honour 
to have to ask twice," answered the lady, 
proudly. 4< Maybe, I yet may be able to find 
one, sufficiently miserable to consider it no 
further addition to his misery to follow my 
fether, though it be into exile." 

44 Tee— surely you will find one," now cried 
Feodore, emerging from the owner of foe room 
where be had been standing, nnperoeived by 
flfctinka. 44 1 will go ! you do not remember j 
me, lady, but he," pointing to hie father, j 
41 will be my guarantee that I speak truly 
and from my heart.*’ 

41 1 not know you, Foodore I " exclaimed 
Katinka ; 44 think you I can so readily forget 
him who saved my life from drowning when 
but a child f And you will aooompany us f " 

44 Tee, lady, that will he," said Feodote’s 
father, answering for him. 44 He will dis- 
charge his new duties se feifofoUy as he has 
his old ones. 14 

44 Then may God and all his saints Maes 
you both ! " exclaimed Katinka, as her team 
fell feet down her cheeks, A hectic blush 
pesssd over the young man’s face ms he knelt 
down on one knee end fervently kissed foe 
hem of the lady's dries. 

44 My son," said foe old man, when the two ^ 
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were wane more alone ; “ you Have said you 
wffl,go with Him, and you Have said well and 
nobly/* 

44 With Him, father?” interrupted Feodore. 

44 Did she not aay 1 with us ’ ? Does not ahe 
then accompany toe Count into exile ? ** 

11 Yea, truly ! but it ia a great sacrifice you 
have made; and yet my loss is ten times 
greater ; ” and the old man wept bitterly. 

44 Vs ! yes, she said ‘us’!” oontinued Feo- 
dore, heedless of his father’s tears. 

Just then a man entered with a request 
that they should at once repair to the palace 
of the Count, a request which they imme- 
diately obeyed. 

44 My children,” said the Count as they 
entered the apartment, “I have sent for you to 
learn from your own lips whether it is true 
what my daughter has just told mo. For no 
one shall socrifioo himself for me against, his 
own will. Let me then hear, good Nicholas, 
first from your lips, whether your son’s deter- 
mination to accompany me into oxilo meets 
with your sanction ? ” 

44 Yes, gracious master, the lad is but dis- 
charging his duty ; and even though none 
are loft to tend my dying bed, I bless him for 
it.” 

41 And you, Feodore,” resumed the Count, 
turning to the young man, “pause, reflect 
well. You are leaving life, a good position, 
wealth, an aged and belovod father, for a 
living death, a miserable existence — for 
slavery. Better stay with him ! What, 
no ! Then aooept my thanks — my blessing 
— for your noble oonduct See, my friends, 
let us drink together, us three, a parting 
goblet,*' and with these words ho filled a 
silver beaker with sparkling wine, and handed J 
it to Nicholas. 

44 To the due fulfilment of your duties, my | 
•on,” said the old man, turning towards Feo- 
dors, as He drained the goblet to the dregs. | 

Again the Count filled it, and handed it to 
Feodore; who, sinking on his knees and 
raising the cup aloft, said in solemn tones, — 

“ In the name of tho Holy Trinity, I swear 
to He a true and faithful servant to you and 
your daughter.” 

“ Then to-morrow at day-break I rob you 
of your dearest treasure on earth, old friend,” 
said the Count, much moved at the affeoting 
soene* “ Till then, farewell ! I have much to 
arrange.” 

* Wkm father and son had onoo more re- 
turned to their humble dwelling, Feodore, 
who had been wrapt in deep thought, suddenly 
exclaimed, 

M Yon are witness, tether, that I consented 
to follow them before she said ‘us,’ did I 
notP” 


“Doubtless; but why this question f it 
was not the daughter, surely, you would 
follow P” 

“ Enough, enough ! you are witness that I 
pressed the thorn to my bosom before I per# 
ceived that there was a rose budding on its 
stem. Alas, father, I love her ! ” 

44 You dream, Feodore,” replied hie father, 
amazed ; 44 remember, though in Siberia, die 
will still be a countess, and you but a gold- 
smith’s apprentice. Beware, lest you change 
her father's blessing into a curse ; yours she 
can never be.” 

“Mine I ” answered Feodore, amazed; 41 how 
con you think I ever presumed so far? To 
live for her, to die for her, will he my highest 
happiness.” 

* • « « • 

A strange and awful ooouftenoe took place 
that night in St. TVersburg. When the 
suu arose tho next morning, its rays shone 
on tho Emperor Paul’s murdered body. Of 
course, in tho tumult that ensued but little 
hood was given to the fulfilment or revocation 
of the late Czar’s commands. There was a 
now master to please now ; even Count S' 
forgot his own sorrows in the whirl of excite- 
ment, That very day he was summoned to 
appear at court : he obeyed, and to his sur- 
prise, instead of finding that his sentence 
of banishment was to bo carried into effect, 
the Emperor bade him draw near, and gra- 
ciously offered his hand to kiss. The Count's 
colourless lips trembled as they touched it, 
for it seemed just as if a bloodstain were 
upon it. 

44 You will remain in my aervioe, Count P ” 
asked Alexander, courteously. 

44 Gracious sire, I trust you will pardon me. 
Yesterday I was an old men; but the last 
night has added many years to my age. With 
one foot already in the grave, my only wish 
is to Beek for peace. I would fain, with your 
royal permission, retire to my country estate, 
there to await tho hour which cannot be far 
distant.” 

44 Your wish is granted. But is these 
nought else I can do ? you have but to aak.” 

44 If I might venture to ask a boon,” replied 
the Count, “I would beg your Majesty to/ 
sanction toe union of my daughter with 
— Feodore Solkow, the — the goldsmith’s ap- 
prentice.” 

The Emperor raised hie eyes in astonish- 
ment, as he regarded the Count, who Still re- 
mained kneeling. 

“ A strange request, Count. Reflect on the 
different conditions of tbs young ptople I ” 

“Pardon me, gracious sire,” in te rr upt ed 
toe Count ; “ though of humble origin, hfc in 
noble at heart, and deserves this, aye, afoi 
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this method. By the odd fatality which have been the capitalists. I wonder why 
attend* people who do not want to be seen, pawnbrokers are called ‘ ‘ uncles? ’ ’ I suppose it 
yon are aa likely a* not to hay© the one re- is because they do exactly what nndes do not, 
latm, from whom you have expectations, lend you money when you want it. 
come in to purchase a watoh key, while you I own, too, I have always had a sort of sym- 
are waiting for your ticket. Besides, you run pathy for pawnbrokers, "because I have known, 
a great chance of being seen coming in or out, through their agency, amateur usurers, whom 
and knowing people will guess at once what I hate with a personal hatred, brought to grief 
your business was in that particular shop, and tribulation. I daresay you have seen the 
But the customers whom Salmon, ni Solomon, stereotyped advertisements about a tr a de s man, 
particularly affects all come through his back | who requires the loan of ten pounds for a fort- 
entrance. The court I am speaking of runs ! night, in order to complete a valuable contract, 
out at the back into Spinster Lane — a lane of and who is ready to pay 15Z. for the aooom- 
whose very existence nine hundred And ninety- modation, depositing securities immediately 
nine persons out of a thousand who go convertible into cash tor five times the amount, 
through the Strand daily are utterly and It looks a real good thing at first sight; and 
altogether ignorant. Tou come down this if you are a greedy bid miser, male or female, 
lane, turn sharp round into Carruthers’ you catch at the chance at once, and answer 
Court, trip up the step, push open the swing- the advertisement. An appointment is made 
ing door, and find yourself in ono of the half- ' at a respectable tavern, and your intending 
dozen pens where borrowers take op their 1 borrower, when &sV>C about his security, pro- 
station, before a living soul, not V at on the { duces at once some thirty or forty pounds 
same errand, is ever likely to catch a glimpse worth of pawn-tickets of various dates. Tou 
of you. i are quite knowing enough to be aware that 

A great deal of harm is said about pawn- pawnbrokers uever lend much more than half 
brokers, but £ think with very little reason ; the saleable value upon any article ; and thare- 
of course, if you are going to ask my advice fore you feel if the worst comes to the worst your 
whether you had better have pecuniary rela- loan is perfectly safe, together with a*very 
tions with your uncle, I should say decidedly high premium for the advance. You find 
not. But then, the less you have to do with your customer so simple and confiding it would 
borrowing money from any body the better for be a positive shame not to take advantage of 
you, and every body connected with you. If, his simplicity. He agrees to pay 20/. instead 
however, you must borrow — and I suppose as of 1 51. for the accommodation ; pledges him- 
long as the world lasts men will keep getting self to return the whole amount, advance and 
into debt, and difficulties, and botheration — you interest, and commission, and bonus in ten 
may do much worse than go to the sign of the days at latest ; hands you an agreement 
Three Golden Balls. You have not to ask a authorising you in case of default to sell off 
score of times before you get your money; you the property pledged at once, and pocket the 
are not told that money is scarce ; you are not surplus, whatever it may be ; thanks you with 
pestered for references or securities, you have tears in his eyes ; promises to remember you 
nothing to do with stamped paper ; you have in his prayers ; and departs with -your ten 
not to badger and be badgered about the rate pounds in his pocket. The days pass and 
of discount ; you have not to take half the you hear no news of your creditor; you go to 
amount in Bremen cigars, or British oham- the pawnbrokers to get possession of yourpro- 
pagne, or Wardour Street old masters ; you party when the ten days have expired, pay- 
have not to bite your nails for hours about ing the sums advanced upon the tioketB with 
dingy offices in hook oourts ; you are not back amors, and at an outlay of perhaps fifty 
obliged to be civil to sooundrels, whom you J pounds get a lot of pinchbeck chains, and 
long to kick off their own horsehair stools ; ! paste jewel*, and gilt watches, not worth 
you are under no personal obligation* to twenty pound* in all. You have been 
private friends, who are always reminding regularly swindled not only of the original frh 
you of what they have done for you, and who, pounds, but of some thirty more; and yet 
whether you repay them or not, pester you you have no possible redress. You go te an 
with advise you never expr ess ed a wish for. attorney, and he, running you up a bill all the 
Get your money, Mr. Nomad, from a pawn- time, goes and sees the pawnbroker, and xe- 
broker, and whether you redeem your pledges ports that the entries are att duly made, tea- 
or not, there is an end of the matter, and you tifying that such and sudaieufaks were advanced 
hear no mete about the transaction tor good on certain days on the axtirieadn question, as per 
or had. The only financial operations I have ticket produced. If double their value, as you 
ever been engaged in on which I look back assert, was advanoed upon the articles, it is no 
without mgrst am those in which H uncles" fruit of his. Probably, so you are told, the 
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mistake wa* due to the carelessness of a shop- least not for women with hit foooe and soft 
man, who has since gone to America ; but at any smiles. I have known hundreds of women 
rate nobody compelled you to buy the tickets, who gambled, I never knew one yet, who was 
If they had turned out more than you expected, a fine player, who could bear losing well. I 
you would have pocketed the difference; as know, sswell as if Ihad seen it, how this poor 
they have turned out lees you must bear tho ohild had counted over the trinkets she is going 
loss. It is an old trick, and a stupid trick, if to part with now ; how she had tried them on 
you like, but somehow it never fails; and I one by one; how she had put them to her 
don't profess to think much worse of anybody lips, and then paoked them lovingly away, 
who lets in a usurer who has no call to go [ It takes a good deal to make a girl, likelier, 
into money-lending. 1 part with her jewellery and gewgaws and 

Well, I was thinking about all this, and finery, and I should say myself there is only 
wondering if the rain would ever stop, when one thing a young and pretty woman of her 
I heard a oab stop at the entrance in Spinster 1 class cares more for than her trinkets, and 
Lane. I paid little attention ; my thoughts ' that is her lover, or rather the man she loves, 
had gone wool-gathering faraway. But then Quickly and daintily she tripped along, 
my ear was caught by another sound — which holding up her dress carefully to keep it from ; 
as long as there is life left in this broken down the slush that lies anklo deep on rainy nights j 
old body will never fail, 1 fancy, to rouse me in Carrutbers' Court, and very timidly she 'I 
from any day dream-— the pitter patter of shoved open tho swinging door with her little 
little foot, the rustle of a silk dress, the music kid-gloved hand, and passing by me, scarcely j 
of a woman’s voioe, soft, and low, and clear, noticing my presence, disappeared in the dprk, • 
I looked up and saw before me the lady I had half-lit boxes. I always keep an old signet 
seen sitting all alone at Epsom in on open ring hidden under my rags, partly os a some- 
barouche, who had given me the one dainty 1 thing to roly on if the worst comes to the | 
delicacy I had tasted for years. I never 1 worst, stiil more because* it is the only token ' 
forget a face I have seen, but at first I could , 1 preserve of days that are gone for ever. It j 
not recall where I had last looked upon that has been deposited with soores of uncles, and j 
fair pale face with the sweet sxnilo playing so has been redeemed os many times from bon- 
sadly round tbe coral lips. She was dressed | dage before the hour of sale arrived. I hap- 
for the opera, and under her heavy cloak I ’ penod to have it by me then ; I had be&n 
could catch a glimpse of her full white thinking of negociating a loan upon it, and so ‘ 
shoulders gleaming against the low white when I saw the girl enter I resolved to follow 
satin dress. She said something, I could not her, and sec how she fared. I slunk into 
catch what, to the cabman, and then ‘came 1 the box next to that in which I heard the 
tripping down the court. She was paler than rustle of silk, and found her there, as I ex- 
before, and under her sparkling eyes there pected, leaning forward across the counter, 1 
were pale rings of black, and her hands kept ' with an array of rings, bracelets, necklaces, j 
twitching nervously, and her voioe trembled a child’s mug, two silver spoons, and a spade- 
as she spoke. | guinea laid out before her. A young man | 

I was not barn yesterday, and I could guess ' with oiled hair and hooked nose, and a glass 
pretty well what it all meant Ladies of high | brilliant stuck in tbe front of a very dirty shirt, 
social position and unblemished character don’t was pretending to examine the jewels, all the 
sit quite alone on Epsom Downs, and don’t time that he was ogling the lady. Sotne- 
• know their way so well to Simeon Solomon’s. 1 how, with the instinct of his dais, he knew 
There always have been foolish virgins, and I what she was at once, and called her “ my 
suppose there always will be, and aa for as I dear," which he would never have done had 
can see, even in the present day the lamps are he guessed her to be a lady bom and bred. I 
not always kept burning. Well, poor things, oould see her wince, poor child, but she was 
they get hardly used enough in this world to for too anxious about her otjoct to risk it by 
make me hope some excuse is made for them resenting impertinence, and she only smiled 
in the next The Bohemian life, whatever with one of those forced women's miles which 
poets may write, never suits women. They always make my eyes foei moist, and begged 
are, one end all, ooneervativee at heart ; they him not to talk nonsense, as she Was p ress ed 
care about their homes and their furniture, for time. 14 Fifty pounds, miss 1 ” I heard him 
they like to chat with their neighbours, to be say, 1 4 1 could not do half the amount," And 
taken about and have children and husbands, he made a pretence to sweep the trinkets 
and houses which they eta show to alt the back. 1 know something about jewels myself, 
worid. The recklesaneee, the independence, and I had caught tile twinkle in theshop- 
the ups and downs of your true devil- may- man's eye, as he locked at the diamond rings, 
cam enristsfioe, have no charms fbr women, at and I could tsll be did not realty mean te 
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deoQitft \maimm* So when his head wm 
tanked, while he wee speaking to an old Irish 
woman who had come to pledge her husband's 
tools, I leant across and whispered to the girl, 
who was crying: 

“ Say good night, and protend to go, and 
yon will get the money.” 

She started, looked at me half- suspiciously, 
half-gratefully ; and then with the quickness 
of wognen who have been hunted up and down 
this cruel world, she dried her eyes at once, 
and said, with an odd short laugh, 

“ Good night, sir, I must go to somebody 
who is more gallant to ladies than you are.” 

The man changed his tone at once. 

“ Don’t be in such a hurry, my dear. Wo 
always liko to obligo ladies at our establish- 
ment, and if you only stop for a moment we’ll 
see what we can do for you.” 

Well, to out a long story short, the man 
higgled and bartered, but the girl stood firm ; 
and at last forty pounds m gold and notes 
were passed over the counter. The girl 
clutched eagerly at the money’, almost forgot 
to take the tickot which the shopman, with an 
ugly loer of his squinting eyes, filled up at 
his own suggestion to “ Miss Smith, St. John’s 
Wood,” and hurried away, beckoning mo to 
follow her. When wo got outside, she looked 
hard at me again. Just at that moment we 
could hear the great clock at Westminster 
striking eight. The girl started, and said to 
me hurriedly, 

41 1 don’t know who or what you are, but I 
know I have seen you before, and I want you 
to do me a kindness. Go at once to White- 
cross Street prison, ask for a Mr. Charles 
Vivian, and tell him from Fanny, that she has 
got the money, and will let him have it the 
first thing in the morning.” 

She tried to squeeze five shillings into my 
hand; but it was so long since a pretty 
woman had spoken to me kindly that I could 
not take money from her. Poor girl, if she 
onoe begins paying the debts of gentlemen in 
difficulties, she will need every penny she can 
borrow, or beg, or steal. 
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dim was 1 ever such aft elf, 

Begsidless of ambition, pelf, 

Much more the meaner sins. 

And all the diplomatic wile* 

That earn in life’s poor game those smiles 
The beat finesse* wine ? 


And was 1 tear pink and white, 
Lika daisy opening to the light 
In budding April tirno f 
7. whom an unrelenting sun 


Surely I never wore a frill 
With many a curious pleated quill, 

Like paper round a flower I 
A little Philip Sidney sure, 

A boyish saint so meek and pure, 

Heedless of Pride and Power. 

And had I over hair to flow 
To every breeze that chose to blow ? 

Behold this ivory ball ! 

Tune’s cannoned oft' it many a day : 

I’ve had m3 rubs in Life’s rough play. 

Yet seldom won at all. 

41 Bald as a coot suoh is the phrase 
They use in these degenerate days 
To mock at reverend age. 

Ha ! little hair is loft, you see, 

Time pats our heads so heavily 
Before we’re fully sage. 

’Twaa in the day’s of Wellington 
I donned that suit colled “ Skeleton ; ’ ' 

I see it onoe ffetvn. 

Like little T^roiuy iu the book, 

I’m reading gallant Captain Cook 
Beside the rolling main. 

Yes t So tho painter drew the child 
Who longed to tempt the surges wild 
And seek fresh golden lands. 

Since then by cruel breakers Grossed * 

1 have been wrecked and tempest tossed, 

And lun on countless sands. 

All I’>e discovered ia but that 
The world is round and I am flat. 

And Hope a coloured bubble ; 

Love a mere mirage of the heart, 

And thinking but a painful art 
To magnify Life’s trouble : 

That men arc moths ; Ambition Are 
That sooirhes fools who would draw nigher, 
Striving to win a name : 

I havo been singed (£ know) myself, 

Yet seeking Honour and not Pelf, — 

These scan are from the flame ! 

I learned some secrets— that the True 
And Good were stable, though there blew 
Care’s Tigor winds by dozens — 

That work’s a remedy for oare, 

Better than any change of air ; 

That Want and Sloth are cousins. 

Ha! what a giddy moe I’ve run, 

Sines shone upon me childhood’s sun; 

And what a reel unwound ! 

Who would havo thought that rosy face 
Would over fix in such grimaoe 
And be in leather bound ? 

Ho smooth pure ivory mj brow j 
It’s ploughed and trenched and wrinklod now, 
And whitened with Griefs dredger. 

These lines are drawn fur the account 
That swells the terrible amount 
Ia 1 lino’s remorseless ledger. 

Wa vtm. Ttfomtrar. 
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NIGHTINGALES* 

The nightingales are still in song. But 
it is in the middle of April that their earliest 
notes are heard — the sounds of which are so 
remarkable, and so distinct from those of all 
other birds on account of their loud resonance 
and brilliancy. 

The first burst of song generally occurs 
in the stillness of a mild and calm morning — 
when the winds of March are lulled — when 
an April sun fills the lanes and woods with 
a new warmth and pleasantness ; and when 
the stillness is so complete that the slight 
snapping sound of bursting buds may be 
distinctly beard, as the young spring leaves as- 
sert their expanding power. On such a mor- 
ning the loiterer, in a favourable locality, may 
suddenly hear a startling burnt of melody, so 
loud, so sweet, so luscious in its superb and 
thrilling richness, that the effect is never to be 
forgotten. 

A picture rises before me as I write, — 
a most accurate reminiscence of the precise 
turn of a certain lane, with primroses on its 
banks, and above, the feathery branches of an 
over-hanging larch, — forming the principal 
features of the spot where 1 first heard the 
song of the nightingale. I could still traco 
the graceful shape of the very spray upon 
which the delicately formed, silver breasted 
bird was sitting, when he suddenly gave forth 
that glorious gush of exquisite sound which 
so astonished me. I had never heard such 
sounds issue from the throat of bird before, 
and the effect was the more impressive and 
startling as occurring, not in the morning, 
but in the almost darkness of the deepening 
twilight, just as the moon was rising, and 
all other birds had long been silent. The 
song, however, notwithstanding the general 
belief, is more commonly heard in the 
morning, though it is much more remark- 
able in the silence of the night; and hence 
baa arisen the popular fallacy that this bird 
sings only in the night. And, as a na- 
tural consequence, this belief has led to the 
popular name " nightingale,” derived from the 
Germanio-Saxon ** nachtegal,” which literally 
means the night singer, from nacht, night, 
and galan t a ringer. 

But the beauty of the nightingale** song 
does not require the silence and impressive- 
ness of night to set it off; and in this respect 
Bhakspeare is not altogether right as a 
naturalist whan he mskee Portia my : — 

Tbs nightingale, if the should stag by day, 
ff hsa every gooes b cackling, would be thought 
Ho tetter a auuidau than the wren,— 

the simple fact being that the s u per i ority of 
the mog oi the nightingale to that of all 


other birds is beyond cavil or dispute.' The 
thrush, the f&uvette, the swsei-songed robin, 
even the aspiring lark, are but aa a band of 
secondary choristers, compared to the glorious 
soloist, the great primo tenore of the woods, 
who flings out his chest 0’s with a power and 
splendour that neither Tamberiiok nor Mongini 
ever approached. Buffon, who was a poet 
among the more prosaic naturalists, declares 
that the entire songs of other birds are but 
as a single couplet of that of the nightingale ; 
and then goes out of his way to assert that 
a man cannot be properly constituted wbo 
is incapable of being profoundly impressed 
by this unrivallod melody. Another en- 
thusiastic Frenchman, Jean-JaoquesBouseeau, 
tells us, in his Confessions, that he felt a 1 
most enthralling and inexpressible pleasure in ! 
the notes of the nightingale, and was always 1 
most profoundly moved while listening. , 

The potent influence of this bird-melody I 
has, indeed, been felt in all ages. The () 
Greeks callod the nightingale Aedon, that is, ;| 
“ the singer,'* the singer /xir excellence — above '] 
all other birds; and also Philomela, that is, m 
lover of melody. l> 

The song of birds, especially before the re- I 
flnements of civilisation Bhut up so large a 
proportion of our best educated men within 'J 
the solid walls of our luxurious houses, into 
which the wild music of the woods ‘can > 
never penetrate, made an impressiou upon \ 
the feelings of our race which in our present j 
sophisticated state wo can scarcely appro- j 
date. The singing of birds was then evi- 
dently considered the very type of tho idea 
and power of singing; and the Chinese, in 
those ingenious and most interesting cha-* 
rectors which still form their only method 
of writing, express the act of human singing 
by means of written characters. The first 

figure represents a widely open mouth, • j 

and crude as may be tho mode of exp re ss ing 
it, it is anatomically correct. The straight 
line across the upper part of the opening ex- 
pressing the fixed character of the upper jaw, 
the semicircle below represents the moveable 
inferior jaw, lowered in the act of opening 
the mouth. Here, then, we have a sign 
representing an open mouth, the lines of 
which are theoretioelly comet But it might, 
if standing alone, merely represent the act of 
energetic speaking, and therefore another 
image was required to denote the kind of 
sound emitted ; for this purpose a fow well 
planned lines were made to represent a bird— 
a member of the only dace of creatures that 
in their natural state p ossess the fpptotiy of 
emitting a aeries of sounds symmetrically 
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mange d la the form of regular melodio 
phrases, and delighting in the exeroise of that 
power — in the possession of which, the night- 
ingale may he said to be the representative 
bird. . Its song oonsists of at least twenty-four 
distinct notes, without counting those innu- 
merable trills, oadenoes, and extraneous bursts 
which form the climaxae to the various notes, 
or the links of connexion between them. The 
distinct notes of the series are very various in 
character. The first I ever heard was the 
one which connoisseurs technically term the 
4< jugg. T> It is formed of a series of staocato 
tones, slightly rising above each other in 
pitch by such minute gradations as no in- 
strument could imitate. These tones have 
somewhat the sound of jugg-jugg-jugg-jugg 
repeated from ten to twenty times, and some- 
times many more, acoording to the spirit 
and strength of the individual bird, and they 
are terminated by a brilliant trill, culminating 
in a rapid burst of bravura sound that, heard 
for the first time, is perfectly electrifying. 
Another noto is known as the “ rattle/’ a 
performance which the finest and best sus- 
tained shake of a prima donna could never 
approach in trenchant brilliancy. Then, for 
contrast, there is the noto known as the 
“ bubble," soft as the sweetest sound of rip- 
pling water, but far richer and more musical, 
and .which, like all the other notes, has its 
appropriate climax — generally a trill, followed 
by a final burst ; but sometimes by a passage 
of fine drawn sounds, so exquisitely attenuated 
and so high in pitch, that the very finest hair- 
drawn notes in alt, extracted from the first 
string of the violin by the how of a Joachim, 
are left whole octavos below it. 

These notes, and indeed most of those of 
the nightingale's song, seem given forth in 
joy and exultation ; but there is one, which 
is of an entirely opposite character. It is 
known as the “ddne,” and oonsists of a 
series of wailing sounds, each riling by about 
a semitone, which, heard in the night-time, 
especially with its climax, whioh might be the 
breaking forth of the wail into a frantio burst 
of passionate grief, may, in former ages, 
have given rise to various forms of super- 
stition. It is, undoubtedly, this special note 
that originally led the way to the popular esti- 
mate of the nightingale’s song, as being of a 
deeply plaintive and even melancholy oharao- 
ter*~an estimate which most of the innumer- 
able poets, who have described the nightingale 
and his song, have aooepted at onoe, without 
investigation. This popular view leads me to 
attempt a new explanation of the Latin asms 
of the night-ringer, which, I imagine, may 
hate been founded oa the popular belief that 
i|e gong ft right use typiosl of a funeral 


wail. Luscinia* was the name by which 
Boman naturalists distinguished the nightin- 
gale. The name may originally have boon 
lugecinia , as we know that, ,in the gradual 
refinement of the language, the g was some- 
times exchanged for c, as, for instance , in th ft 
names Gains and Gasaius, which eventually 
became Gains and Cassius. Supposing my 
whimsical hypothesis to have some foundation, 
we get the verb lugere (to wail) and cfni$ (a 
grave), which, being combined into a proper 
name, would express the idea of the wailer 
or weeper? at the grave. This is, however, a 
mere fancy, suggested by the popular error, 

I which assigns a general character of deep 
melancholy to the nightingale's song. It is, 
however, supported by a derivation put for- 
ward by the Homans themselves, as reported 
by Pliny, who says, in explanation of lus- 
cinta, “ quod lugmu canai” — which sings 
wailing. Varro, on the other hand, offers 
an explanation which supposes that the song 
of the nightingale takes place just before day- 
break, soaking him, like the oock, the herald 
ff the light. With this view he utterly 
ignores the verb lugeo, and adopts the sub- 
stantive lux, light, making tire name to 
express “ which sings before the light ; ” both 
Pliny and Varro deriving ctnta from the verb 
ca no, I sing. 

There is yet another popular fallacy very 
generally adopted by poets, who, as eulogists 
of sentiment and not science, necessarily work 
better upon a picturesque legend than a hard 
foci The fallacy here alluded to is the one 
whioh supposes the hen nightingale to be the 
musician ; and we get from poets of all epoohs 
exclamations concerning her plaintive note, 
and how the pours forth her soft nocturnal 
waiL This popular error may have arisen 
from the association of the supposed wail 
with that oonneoted with Minerals, whioh was 
uttered only by women, the nature of man 
being supposed superior to such external signs 
of grief. 

Still another popular fallacy, oonneoted with 
the perversion of the natural history of the 
nightingale, is the fable of a thorn pressing 
against the breast of the female, whale sitting 
upon her eggs — the pain of whioh was sup- 
poaed to cause her plaintive lamentations:^ 
and upon whioh extraordinary supp os iti o n* 
we have from our poets such exclamations 
as 14 When Philomel forsahee t he thorn,” fop. 
This legend of the thorn may possibly hate 
arisen from the superficial investigations of 
some poetical naturalist, who* wishing to as* 
(m pap ths cause of fie and a 

thorn projecting into the nest, immediately 

•The «***« itVKib&bi wrapttea ofhi* 
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cried " Eureka P' and proclaimed tike elucide- 
turn of one of the mysteries of nature $ which 
explanation, bang of a kind precisely fitted far 
acceptance by a superstitions and, as yet, 
ignorant race, would be greedily accepted, 
tech thorns may, indeed, often hare been found 
projecting into neats — a circumstance which 
may be otherwise explained than supposing it 
to be an instrument of torture, mysteriously 
introduced in order to elicit the mournful music 
s upp osed to be poured forth by the suffering 
mother. The simple explanation is this, that 
the nest of the nightingale is constructed near 
the ground, among the branches of the spiny 
blackthorn or hawthorn ; and it occasionally 
happens that a most convenient and well pro- 
tected place is found, which, however, has 
the inconvenience of a tough little thorny 
branch, which, from its intrusive position, has 
to be built into the nest; which, though it 
causes but little inoonveaienoe either to the 
mother or the young when they are hatched, 
forms a capital peg upon which to hang a 
prett y fable. So much for the son g of the 
hen nightingale, and her wail and the fabulous 
thorn ; after which it is scarcely necessary to 
assert that, as in the oase of all other singing 
hods, it is the male that is the songster; 
though some instances are on record in which 
the female bird has possessed to some extent the 
power of song ; just as among our barn-door 
fowls, a hen is occasionally heard to utter an 
imperfect crow, though no one on that account 
would think of asserting that it is the hen and 
not the cook that crows at day-break. 

Nightingales first appear in this country in 
the beginning of April, the male birds ap- 
pearing tan daya before the females, and 
being in fall song before the hens arrive. 
M. Gerbe affirms that the nocturnal sou g is 
only continued till the arrival of the fe- 
male, probably wishing to infer that, as the 
emigration flight is assumed to take place in 
the night, the night song is a signal to the 
famalee, to guide them to the ground taken 
up by their future ma tes ■ as in the nocturnal 
m ee ti ngs of Hero and Leander, when the light 
in the tower of Bestos guided the course of 
Jjmmim as he swam across the Hellespont 
1ft. Ocrbfs notion is a very pretty theory, but 
inasmuch ns the nocturnal ton g of the night- 
ingale is heard more or lees frequently till the 
end of the tinging season, the theory of the 
special purpose alluded to cannot be main- 
tained. That it may, in tome oases, influence 
the direction of the tight of tbefamale* is, 
however , probable, as the notes are to p o w e r* 
fad that their so un d, as Barrington asserts, 
flB a equate mile, while the notes of highest 
am tetim^JBoth ^JB wto 


a Scientific musical notation of the nightin- 
gale’s song, but their attempts are certainly 
not suooessfal, though exceedingly ingenious. 
The great surgeon, John Hunter, who left 
nothing uninvestigated within the widest 
range then known to his professional pursuits, 
aooounted for the extraordinary power of the 
nightingale's song by the size and strength of 
the muscles of tho throat, which he found to 
be much more extensively developed than in 
any other singing bird ; and this unusual *deve- 
lopment of ths organs of the throat may 
aooount for the traditions of talking nightin- 
gales. Pliny asserts, for instance, that Drusus 
and Britannicus, the sons of Claudius, had 
nightingales that could speak both Greek and 
Latin ; and that these birds might have been 
taught by ingenious Greek trainers, to utter a 
few phrases with tolerable distinctness is ex- 
ceedingly probable, as such traditions have 
always some foundation ; but, when the enthu- 
siastic old naturalist of the Trajanean era goee 
on to tell us that the birds in question carried 
on debates “ in right good rhetorical form," we 
are compelled to doubt the assertions of our 
venerable authority, whose superstitions ou this 
subject one is, nevertheless, inclined tc treat 
with the greatest leniency, partly on account 
of his evident enthusiasm and entire belief in 
what he states, but more especially on account 
of his delightful and accurate description of tho 
nightingale's song, as he, no doubt, had often 
heard it himself in the woods about his beau- 
tiful villi at Como— the Como which, then as 
now, was esteemed one of the fairest spots of 
northern Italy. Among other fabulous anec- 
dotes related by the good old Boman natu- 
ralist is that concerning the great singer, 
Steeiohorus, who was said to be indebted for the 
highest beauties of his art to the fact that a 
nightingale had perched upon his lips when a 
child as he slept, and that he had unconsciously 
drunk in the melodious strains then poured 
forth, by ths reoollection of which he after- 
wards became famous. As regards talking 
nightingales, Pliny's assertion is not unsup- 
ported ; for we find Gesmer, the modem 
Theocritus, the modem master of Idyllic 
poetry, sod at the same time an experie n ced 
naturalist, describing two oaged nightingales 
belonging to an innkeeper at Batiaboa, who, 
in the sUenoe of the night, talked with each ' 
other, repeating phrases which they had heard 
during the day. ftven Button, whtie ridiculing 
the credulity of Pliny, and mistrusting to some 
extent the statement of Gesmer, says that 
; When reared from ths nest they may be taught 
to talk. The prices paid fa Borne for caged 
; nightingales appears to have been really 
I fabulous— Agrippina, the wifa of Jha Mm* 

! peror Claudius, having paid, as Pliny tells 
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us, an enormous turn for a white nightin- 
gale, while an ordinary bird of extremely 
perfect song would cell for u much as a 
rabbet and well-trained slave. 

It is not Wonderful that fables should have 
arisen concerning the nightingale, for there are 
still mysteries connected with his appearance 
and departure which the most searching inves- 
tigations of modern science have not yet ex- 
plained. He comes among us very suddenly 
about the 14th or 15th of April — punctual, 
almost to the day ; his plumage, so fresh, so 
unruffled, in every way so perfect, that a long 
flight over hundreds of leagues of land and 
sea appears highly improbable. It has been 
noticed, too, that when captured immediately 
after his first appearance, he has a slight 
pleasant odour of earth, freshly dug, or after 
a summer shower. One might thonoe imagine 
that, like some of our most beautiful moths, he 
has just omerged from a deeply buried chry- 
salis ; added to which, his extraordinary fear- 
lessness of man for tho first few days after his 
advent, which renders his capture so easy, 
might lead the fanciful to picture him to 
themselves as a newly-formed creature, as yet 
unaware that man was a natural onomy. 

So bold is he on his first arrival that, if 
a portion of earth be freshly raked over, or 
turned with a spade, by one of those bird- 
catchers who each season make a trade of 
capturing nightingales, these birds will imme- 
diately approach the place to seek for insects, 
ere the hunter is scarcely out of sight ; and 
if, dose to the new-turned earth, a “ dasp 
net*' have been baited with the irresistible 
attraction of a meal-worm, the capture of the 
unsuspecting victim is certain. Last season 
I was much annoyed by seeing one of these 
bird-catchers leaving the woods round Pinner 
with seventy male nightingales so captured, 
just at the time that every copse in the neigh- 
bourhood was beginning to resound with their 
enchanting music. 

Li otdsr to account for the smell of fresh 
earth about the plumage, and the perfectly 
unruffled state of the flight feathers, it has 
been conjectured that this interesting bird 
hybemates by burying itself in the ground, 
hut there are many unanswerable arguments 
against this theory. For instance, it is known 
that In the south-eastern islands of the Medi- 
terranean sea, in Asia Minor, and the north of 
Africa, the nightingale is found throughout 
the Whiter, so that he does not hybernate 
at all in the generally accepted meaning of 
that term. 

nightingale mystery is the capri- 
cious flhyaetsr of hie distribution during his 
snmmrmw^^ northern and western 
Europe, It might be imagined that ooming 


from warmer climates, he would seek the 
mildest portion of our island, and that Devon- 
shire and Cornwall would be his most favourite 
localities. But such is not the case. In the 
eastern portion of England he locates him- 
self as far north as Durham while in many 
of the midland counties his presence is un- 
known. To account for this seeming dis- 
crepancy it has been conjectured that, ooming 
over from the Continent at the narrowest 
part of the Channel, he directs his oouxse 
according to the situation of districts abound- 
ing in wood and water, where alone the usual 
food he requires is to be found in sufficient 
quantity ; so that a bare range of down-like 
hills — or a country in which small water- 
courses are rare — may at once stop his progress 
in such a direction. That he travels to ns 
from the south-east is the more probable con- 
jecture, as in the sr^h of France he appears 
ten days earlier than with us ; and in south- 
ern Italy even in the middle of March. This 
seems to prove that the tide of emigration 
• follows the first expansion of the spring leaves, 
and the simultaneous appearance of many 
kinds of insects which form his food. Aris- 
totle and Pliny both notice that his first notes 
are heard at the moment that the first spring 
leaves appear, and add that he then sings 
ten days and nights without intermission. 
This is truo only to a certain extent, for he 
oontinues in song during the whole of May, 
and the greater part of June ; but it is only 
At first that we hear the proud and passionate 
burst of the love-song, that has inspired the 
poets. It is in the days preceding the pairing 
time, and those of the season of “oourfeahip,” 
that he puts forth his greatest brillianoy and 
his loudest vocal powers— the melodies of 
his 41 married life ’’ being of a oalmer character, 
though still far above any other music of the 
woods. 

On their first arrival, contests taka place 
for favourite localities, and the strongest and 
most courageous prevail. As the same indi- 
vidual birds and their of&pring return to the 
same plaoes each suooeasive season, these com- 
bats often take place between the male parent 
and the strongest young nude bird of the first 
brood,— in feet, shocking as it may seem; 
between father and son, and the young pro- 
digal often snooted* in bearing oil his parent, 
who has to put up with the second-best posi- 
tion, though perhaps still triumphing in song 
over his stalwart son, from b da new domain, 
some thirty or forty yards from the old one. 

The plumage of both sexes is very similar, 
a rich ferrug imom light-brawn on the book, 
getting rather brighter at this tail, while the 
general tono of the under peibk a lij^ri silvery 
gray. The nest is a slight, but very ptotureique < 
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iknutan o o mpooed of small twigs in the outer 
pert, and with substances of a eomewhat softer 
texture in the interior, such as dry bents of 
grass, stray horse-hairs, or other suitable 
materials. The eggs are about the sise of those 
of the hedge-sparrow, hut rather longer, being 
more oval in form. Their oolour is a rich 
greenish olive, rather dizfesr and greener in 
tone than ordinary brown paper; and they 
have no spots or markings of any kind. The 
plumage of the young bird is brown, mottled 
all over with lightish ochreons spots more or 
kos regularly distributed. In general appear- 
anoe young nightingalee so closely resemble 
young robins, while still in their nest feathers, 
that they are often mistaken for each other. 

To conclude with a bathos, we are told by 
the Italian naturalist (quoting Petrarch), that 
a certain landowner in the north of Italy 
got up night after night, in the nightingale 
season, for the express purpose of destroying 
the nocturnal annoyances which disturbed his 
rest ; and that not succeeding in extirpating 
the enemies of sleep in this manner, he pro- 
ceeded to the extreme measure of cutting 
down the woods to a considerable distance 
round his house— which proved a more effec- 
tual defence against the intolerable nuisance. 
Stall worse than this is the following : — The 
nightingale after the close of the breeding 
season, having been well supplied with an 
abundance of insect food during the summer, 
is in very fine condition during the month of 
September — in feet, very plump and fet ; and 
bis flesh having been tasted by connoisseurs at 
that season, and pronounced fully equal to 
that of the celebrated ortolan, thousa n ds are 
captured in tbs south of France (the country 
of the troubadours) as table de l icaci es . As, 
however, many of the troubadours themselves, 
especially the one whose adventures have been 
set to music * by Signor Verdi, did not meet 
with mush better treatment, we need not be 
aopriesd at the fete of a plump and de l irious 


It is not generally known that there is a 
distinct species of nightingale, considerably 
larger than the ordinary kind, which though 
oommon on many parts of the Continent, has 
not as yet reached our ahorse; while in 
Austria and Gallkia, and parts of Pbmennia, 
Lu tami* t nttfor, the gr ea ter nightingale, is 
abundant In general appearance, eoloor, 
end markings, this bird does not differ very 
pnutsriaUy from what toe may term the 
FtogHth aperies except by a slight tendency 
ts toottHng on the b r sae t. The eong is, how- 
ever, wore powerful, though not so various, 
and is a toroid exclusively given teth daring 
the nfjhb-in which iwspsst H is a toner 
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nightingale than the better known species. 
It would seem that with very little trouble 
this species might be. made to add a new 
strain of melody to our woods.* Ihe eggs 
of the Lu9cinm major are rather burger and 
of a darker oolour than those of the smaller 
species. H. Noel Humphreys. 

THE IBON SAFE. . 

14 Oca burgomaster needs a eafe to keep 
The charters and the archives of the city, 

Like that I finished for the emperor, 

'When he wont forth on his Italian wan. 

To hold the rare insignia of the crown. 

Though I am old, and thrift bath made me rich, 

Yet for the honour of oar noble craft 
I gave my word to undertake the work. 

Hark, Kaspar, stout of heart, bat weak of will, 

I know that thou canal do it well as 1, 

Am) 1 would prove thee as 1 prove my locks ; 

A month I give thee— if *ti» deftly done. 

She shall be thine, and thou shnlt be my son 
Thus spake the master-smith of Nuremberg— 

Hans Biswnfest— well-skilled to make and break 
All save a promise to a customer. 

But yesterday a fair Franconian knight, 

Karl, son of Rom ad in von Hohenwteio, 

Had pressed her father for his Lotte hen’s hand ; 

And though he rode away with angry spur 
To feel his grace trumped by a guUdsman’s pride, 

He swore he would tetum with next new moon. 
Kaspar, the journeyman, waa dumb —a lad, „ 

In days when towns and batons had their wars. 

As strong m Vulcan, and as straight as Mara: 

But better loved he sword -and -buckler play, 

And shooting with the cross-bow at tbc butts. 

And, leas for liquor than good-fellowship, 

The Golden Eagle, than his iron trade. 

Bo Kaspar idled , but as time wore on, 

Better than cross-bow, sword-and-buckler play, 

Or Golden Eagle, golden Lottchen pleased. 

The child who once had sat upon his knee, 

When she would ait upon his knee no more. 

And Bans loved Kaspar well, nor trusted all, 

Bo when ha pleaded, met with banter odd. 

That locks of steel must win the looks of gold, 

And ha would give his daughter safe to keep, 

Alone to him who could make treasure safe. 

The weeks passed on, but Kaspar mutely wrought. 
All day, save measured minutes, loot to sight, 

For with the first mom of the Lenten fast 

His term of grace should sod. Shrovetide was oonm; 

The folk was merry with the carnival, 

And ha and Lottchen kept the house atone ; 

It waa the hour before the midnight chime 
When Lottchen beard his trice, 44 Cone, see the 


He tod her down a stair to where b sua at h 
The workshop toy a vault,— tim walk WM there,— 

A goodly press, with front of poli she d steel, 

Without a chink, save where a oari n g tongue 
Gave entrance to the key. They scanned It wall— 
The lantern-light retaatod nor fkalt nor ftaw 
In back or front ; 44 but I wtU took within, M 
Said Kaspar : 44 tor the master never slum 
TW ridden work, nor mey oroohsstris ye,” 

* Tbs anther af this paper Is m i rin g art a ng sa muto fet 
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biting hm and there at a he mm whore a 
bunch of mistletoe, hong over the door, indi- 
oated that cider might be had to qnenoh our 
driver's thirsty 
soul. The ap- 
proach to Di- 
fiayi fr om t-h** 
direction is 
▼ery piotu- 1 

resque. The a 

road winds up 
to a lofty pla- 
teau, from 
whenoe you see 
the town, with 
its innume- 
rable spires and 
towers on the 
other side of a ^ 
deep gorge, 
through which 
flows the river 
Banco. A gra- 
nite viaduct of 
great height 
carries the road 
over this ra- 
vine. Having 
cross e d it, you 
sre speedily in- 
volved in the 
labyrinth of 
narrow and 

tortuous streets An atPoetj Dluan 

for which In- 

nan is famous. Houses which have seen 
the Middle Agee confront you on every 
hand; deep arcades project over the pave- 
ment, and carved oak portals lead to antique- 
looking shops. In many places, even here, 
the hideous nineteenth-century shop- window, 
flail of show-cards and cheap nastiness, has 
taken the plane of the picturesque casement, 
in which the old dealer disdained to expose 
Ids wares to the glaring eyes of day; but 
there sre few towns where these unhappy in- 
novations have made so little progress as at 
Dinan. Unfortunately this is also the esse 
with more desirable improvements, for the 
drainage of the town is detestable, and the 
hum are said to ha the r e vers e of eomfbrtable. 

We were fortunate enough to And our way to 
a private lodging-house in the Bus 81 Halo, 
kept by an English lady, whore every oom- 
, Jbrt was provided, and the free waa such as to 
‘Mftfcfr the most frstidions, 

' The walks round Dinan are almost innu- 
jg i frflfl i j and not one is devoid of intsrsst. 

Tbs c o un try is int s r se ct e d in every direction 
Vldth hmes, which, being seek six feet or mm 
•Ho# the level of the adjacent Adda, and 
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bordered by high hedges, form watercourse* 
in winter, and delectable mud-bogs all the 
rest of the year. To save you from flounder- 
ing about in 
theee, a foot- 
path is almost 
invariably pro- 
vided on the 
higher ground, 
running pa- 
rallel with the 
lane, but out- 
side the hedge. 
To appreciate 
the intricacy of 
the network 
formed by those 
lanes, you 
should try to 
make your way 
by them to the 
village *of St. 
[ Esprit, about 
a mile and a 
i * half from Di- 
nan. If you 
succeed, by 
the light of 
nature, in go- 
ing direct to 
your destina- 
tion, you no ©d 
not despair of 
«t. Diu*. finding th. 

44 other end of 

nowhere,” of which Mr. Kingsley has 
told us so much in his 11 Water-babies.’* At 
St. Esprit there is an interesting old cross, 
erected by the English somewhere about 1368. 
While we were sketching this cross a cottage 
door opened dose to us, and a oow walked 
into the house, threading its way among 
children and chairs. When the animal reached 
the further end of the room it gravely turned 
to the left, and passed through another doot 
into a sort of parlour, where It was tethered. 
This waa obviously its usual residenoe, and, 
looking at the matter apart from sanitary 
considerations, H does not appear altogether 
unjust that the 44 jintlamsn (or lady) who pays 
the rint ” should oooupy the beet room in the 
house. 

On our way to 8t. Esprit we called at the 
Hospice dee Alidade, an eacte ne ive lunatic 
asylum, managed by a religious cedar. One 
of the brothers, who waa employed in garden- 
ing, very obligingly conducted us through the 
ostahlishnumt We were much struck with 
the porfoct oleaalxBefls wfl obecrfrdncce of the 
buildings. Numbers of the internist Were 
polishing the waned floors, by means cf tat# 
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fl*t piece* of wood attached to their feet. 
They skated over the slippery boards with 
groat rapidity, and seemed to relish the exer- 
oiee. Many pf the patients were walking in 
the extensive grounds surrounding the asylum, 
and we were informed that several of the 
pauper lunatios were employed in the works 
connected with a magnificent churob, then in 
process of erection dose to the asylum. There 
wer^600 patients in the establishment at the 
time of our visit. Bich and poor are both 
admitted. The former pay rather heavily, and 
each of them has a room to hinufclf. The 
paupers are herded together, and are supported 
by the parishes to which they belong. 

One of the lions of I)inan is the village of 
Lohon, where there is an interesting abbey, 
of considerable antiquity The cloisters are 
now roofless, and covered in places with ivy 
and vines. The window- frames aw dropping 
out, and here and there are the w mains of 
looms, which the Bevolutionists brought in to 
supply the place of the monks they kicked 
out. The sole tenants of {he building ap- 
peared to be two old Borneo, one of whom 
was engaged in “roping” a large heap of 
onions, in a corner Of the cloisters. She 
spoke with 11 visible emotion” of the decay 
of the edifice ; but whether her tears were the 
physical result of her employment, or the out- 
burst of a noble and tender nature, must ever 
remain a mystery. 

Passing into the roofless church of the 
abbey, wo were pounced upon by an unusually 
porsistent specimen of the genua, guide. 
Finding it impossible to shako him off, we had 
to listen to his chatter, with calm resignation. 
This church, it appears, was the burial place 
of the Be Beaumanoirs, and here was buried 
the Breton leader in that “Battle of the 
Thirty,” so renowned in the ballads of the 
country:— 

Till th« stroke of nooa from the dawn of day, 

They fought, nor firing nor Mining way, 

Fran tbs sticks of noon till the fall of night, 

Against the Saxons they held the fight 

The Oastle ef Behan, the seat of the Be 
Beaumanoirs, is situated on a wooded height 
overlooking the village. The road winds up 
he tw p s n ten tress, until it lends you among 
the mists of the ancient pile. At the time of 
our yUt, a flourishing crop of turnips was 
growing in the oourtyard, where knights have 
ptanoid, end men-at-arms 


pranced, end utea-at-armahnve paraded. By 
walking found the top of the massive wells, 
yon can gain some Mae cl the a&rient rise 
rif the fortress, but in doing so he careful to 
look to pour feet, or you may very speedily 
fled murif st the b ott om of one of the 
many jened temm which, fiki dean wells, 
-oaonr on ovary angle and side of the tedding. 


When you have completed the circuit of the 
walls, you may admire at your leisure, the 
panorama of winding river, rocky and 
wooded plain spread out before you. 

Dinan is a great place for donkeys. Nearly 
opposite to the English boarding-house is an 
establishment, where these interesting animal s 
are let out for hire. Women of seedy as- 
pect accompany the parties who set off on 
donkey back, with the view of goading the 
dejected quadrupeds into something like a 
trot. The drivers accomplish tht* object by 
uttering a series of unearthly howls, which 
seem to answer the desired end, as well as the 
cudgel does elsewhere. Whether the Dinan 
method is more humane than the ~KtfcgH*h 
may be matter of doubt, for if the effect upon 
the asinine ears resembles that produced upon 
the human tynuMgium, torture must be 
considerable. A fa^Otrite excursion on don- 
key-back, is tolJAe mineral springs, which 
are situate in a deep dell, running at right 
angles to the vafisy of the Bonce. The 
scenery in the nei^^^hood ofJ Jhe wuQs 
is Very romantic, arid the grounds have been 
laid out with some degree of ekre, 
tawdry ball-room disfigures the, gd*pe. . She 
waters have 4 high local reputation^ and rip 
nasty enough 1 to be called medipinah 

The visitor to Dinan should not All t a «rie 
the Chateau of La Garaye, rendered tarns 
not only by tbs poetry of Mrs. Norton, but 
also by the philanthropy of the last owner, who 
devoted himself to works of charity, turned his 
chateau into a hospital, and spent the whole 
of his time in attending to the sick. The 
road to the chateau lies through picturesque 
forests, in which you meet with camps ef 
charcoal burners and sabot-makei*. We 
passed a hut where a family were engaged in 
the latter employment ; father, mother, rind 
children, were all hard at work, and the 
division of labour among them would have 
delighted a political economist. One «%W*d 
out the rough block from which the woo d s n 
shoe was to be shaped, another scooped out 
the hole hr the foot, a third oarved the outride 
into the required form, and the finishing polish 
was given to the whole by ike lemamag 
member of the family. At another point riw 
came upon a party of washerwomen en thrib 
knees by the banks of a little ste se m i , Ante* 
msriag clothes with their wooden faril uamats 
in a way strongly suggestive of broMklfd&te 
buttons and ragged ilkMkia A trig 
avenue leads to the chateau. 

Little remains of it now bug the Bipeds 
towards the garden. Thirty-fire year* age, 


standing} but th e Amt ledati OTIS of BtenriUk^ 
Iwu&egiMnNi 
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BRIGHT COLLEGE DAYS. 


A STORY IN SIX CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER V. 


f H AD boon at the Eliots’ nearly 
a week, and began to think 
that I had encroached long 
enough on the hospitality of 
this charming and truly kind 
family; so I said to Eliot, 
as wo were strolling one morn- 
ing in their little picturesque 
garden, — 

44 1 am sorry to hare to 
leave you all, old fellow ; but 
I fear I must return home to- 
morrow. I have been hero- 
can it be possible ! — nearly a 
week/* 

44 Not a bit of it,** he re- 
plied ; 44 you are not going yet. 
You need not scruple about encroaching on 
kindness, or any nonsense of that sort ; be- 
sides, I have particular reasons for your stay- 
ing a day or two longer at least, — that is, 
old*fellow, if you like to, and you are com- 
fortable.” 

44 1 never was more jolly in my life,** I 
replied. 44 1 shall be sorry to go, but you know 
the adage about 4 wearing out one's welcome.' 
You are very kind, but I must really, though 
reluctantly, go.” 

44 Gome indoors, then, you troublesome fel- 
low,** said he, dragging me by the arm. 44 1 
don't mean you to leave, nevertheless; so 
make up yottar mind to another week's confine- 
menttee.” 

When we reached the dining-room, where 
Mrs. Eliot and Emily were at work, — 

44 Mis. Eliot,” 1 began, before my friend had 
tons to open fire, 44 1 really fear I have al- 
ready treepsssed toe long on your kindness: I 
must, though reluctantly, return home to- 
morrow.” 

44 Tp-manow, Mr. Beverley I” she replied; 
44 why "to-morrow P why in such a hurry to 
leave us P No, you oan't go yet ; we shall all 
miss you so. Don't fear that you are troubling 
us. I never enjoyed anyone's company so 
fftneh es 2 have done yours.” 

Emily bed laid down her needle-work, as 
•eon as I began speaking of my intended 
departure, and X noticed that the had become 
* shade paler; as aeon as her mother ceased 
epeeking, $e looked up quickly into my feoe, 
and asm, 4 * No, Mr. Beverley, you must not go 


yet— please don’t go to-morrow,** She laid 
such a stress on this last word, and spoke so 
earnestly, that I was quite startled. Why 
should she, above all people, I thought, de- 
sire me to stay. But I was soon to learn the 
oaoso of her anxiety for me to remain. I 
then judged her wrongly: it was from a 
very far different motive from what I had 
imagined. 

44 Really, Mrs. Eliot,'* I replied, “you are 
too kind ; I fear I am oa using you a great deal 
of trouble. I think * had better leave, though 
I would much rathe* stay, to tell the truth.” 
As I spoke this last sentence, I purposely 
looked towards Emily, who caught up her 
( work, blushing like a summer rose. 

' 44 Then why leave P” continued her mother. 

44 No, you must stay a few days longer, at all 
| events.” So, after a little hesitation, I con- 
sented. The next day, as I was smoking a 
quiet pipe on the beach, Eliot came to me and 
said, — 

44 Beverley, old fellow, I want to have a 
chat with you on a rather difficult matter, 
and I need your advice how Tm to act.” 

“Advioe, eh I” I replied. 44 1 am your 
humble servant — go ahead l In for a row f 
— going to punoh some one's head, and want 
me to stand by and see it done properly P Go 
on.” 

44 No, no, old fellow,” he answered ; 44 it ie 
a far more Berious matter. Come, let's walk 
on a little way.” 

44 Well,” I began, after we had gone a short 
distance in silence, 44 let me hear all about 
it.” 

44 1 hardly know bow to begin,’' he replied. 
44 1— I — I — don’t believe, as^a general rule, in 
taking — mm — into one's confidence, for they 
only laugh, and make fen of one, and It does 
no good s but I have known you, Beverley, tea 
long, mod I respect you too much, not to feel/ 
confident that you won’t treat what Dm about 
to tell you, as a trivial matter.” 

“Well, to the pob$» man,” X said. H X 
can give you no advioe as yet.” 

" I am now going to take you, Bevei^” ho 
continued, — “ to taka you, Bevettey”— fc* 

> hesitated end looked at mo straight in tbs 
feoa, as if be doubted Whether be oould trust 
me, and then said in a law voioe, 44 to see t o 


No, Mr. Beverley, you must not go { 44 Youar whatt” I said, dropping his ilfe. 



and stopping right in front of him — “your 
with?” 

44 Tea, my wife.” 

“ Good God! Eliot, are you mad? — you 
married! Absurd * — you're joking— you mean 

your intended wife, or your ” 

“No, Beverley, I am married; and have 
been so for the last lour months.” 

" Do your people know of it?” I asked. 

I was so utterly thunderstruck, that for an 
instant I hardly knew what I said. 

“ No,” he replied, “they are all as igno- 
rant as you were a moment ago. You look, 
Beverley, as if you thought me mad; but I am 
as sane as you are. Yea* it is quite true — lam 
married— and I am not ashamed of it either, 
though you’ll say I have married beneath me, 
and degraded myself and family. But come, 
let's walk on; we've five more miles to do, and 
I will tell you all about it as we go.” 

He then related to me, of which the fol- 
lowing is a brief outline : — 

“ I most tell you,” he began, * that a man 
named John Davis, a fisherman, some three 
yearn before I went to oollege, and while I 
was still at Harrow, saved me from drowning. 
In those days, he lived in a small cottage at 
Clearbrook. I had often been out fishing 
wish him before ; and it so happened one 
rather rough morning, during the holidays, 
while on the beach by myself, I saw Davis 
just going out, so X foolishly went with him. 
We had been out some rime, but had little 
sport ; though only roughish when we started, 
it soon after came on to blow, the wind grow- 
ing stronger and s t ronge r. At last Davis 
said to me, 4 1 tell you what it is, young 
gentleman, — we'd better pull home, or else 
we shall have dirty work getting her in.' 
go we tuned the boat round for the dune. 
When we had arrived within three hundred 
yards of the beach, the sea rolling roughly 
•round ns, we came upon a small boat which 
had broken away from its moorings. Davis 
peremving it, was anxious to secure it, so 
giving him my oar, I went to the bows, to be 
ready to lay hold of her, as soon as he had 
rowed up clots enough. When we got along 
side, I made a grssp at the rope that was hang- 
ing over the aids of the boat that had broken 
lose* - at that instant cure gave a lurch— the 
next, I was struggling in the water. I’m a 
good swimmer, but the waves ware too etrong 
forme. I celled to Davis, se soon as I could 
•onset myself; to row up to me, but though 
1m used every exeirion, he oonld not get does 
aaawgh to reach me. Seeing my imminent 
danger, he shouted to the men watching us 
from the shore to row out and help»aud then 
jumped in at me— and snocesdsd in hstf sup- 
porting rna, till a boat reached us, end taw 


to the rescue. Had he not jumped in, X most 
inevitably 1 laVe been drowned. 

“From that day, I wasoonstantiy in Davis's 
company, either fishing or rowing about. It 
so happened, after a suooemfbl catch, that I 
went one day with him up to bis oottege : on 
reaching the door, there oame out to meet him 
a young woman, who teemed in my boyish 
eyes to be much older than she really was, 
though in truth rim was then hardly sixteen ; 
a very pretty fair-haired girL To make a 
long story short, Beverley, I soon foil passion- 
ately in love, and found oonstant excuses 
daily to go down to the cottage ; and this girl 
is no other than my wife. Last Easter vaca- 
tion I persuaded her to marry me. We are 
now not for from her father's cottage.* 

44 About a year after my first seeing her,” 
Eliot continued, 41 Davis removed some eight 
miles farther up the coast to this place, Broad 
Beach, where he has lived over since, and 
Fanny with him.” * 

44 But, Eliot,” I interrupted, M does her 
father know of this marriage ?” 

44 Her father— Davia?” he replied. 44 Yes, 
he does now, but he did not till it was all over. 
When he discovered the state of affairs, he was 
ftirious, as you may imagine ; but when he 
saw it was irretrievable, he became recon- 
ciled, on my faithfully promising not to take 
his daughter away from him.” * 

44 Though I call Davis a fisherman, he is 
not, Beverley, as you may imagine, a rough 
blackguard : he is an old man-of-war's man, 
of four education, and is quits independent, 
besides having a small pension from Govern- 
ment.” 

Ws had by this time arrived at Bread 
Beach. 

41 That's the oottaga,” said Eliot, pointing 
to a pretty little villa, about the aiae of his 
father's parsonage at GLaarbrook. 44 Not so 
bad, is it ? ” 

I recovered a little as tbs picture began to 
assume a brighter aspect than at fire L It 
might not be so bad after all. “But Eliot 
must be mad, no doubt of it,” thought I to 
myself. 

Ws had reached the garden gate, and as we 
were entering, the door flew open, and out 
bounded ft rate sylph-like ^restore, who 
stopped short on catching sight of me. 

44 Who's this, Fred ? ” she arid hurriedly to 
Eliott 

" Don't tar, daanat,” ata ha ; "it’* only 
Brnritf.” 

Ska lookad at *aa, w a wnt, hat 

atfll orimaon. 2fca manwhiJa I atood #taaf, 
kata, knowing what to da, or what to ante 
of it, to noral waaaay a hnati a a. t , * 

** Cones in, Mr. Beroctey,”riks fled, ftidteee- 
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ing me ia ft tone that showed she had not got 
over her distrust. 

44 Father's at home, Fred,” she continued, 
turning to Eliot. 

We entered the little oottage : it seemed 
rather poorly famished, bat scrupulously olesn 
and neat. By the table sat an old man, with 
a dark weather-beaten face, who rose on our 
entering. 

u Mr. Beverley, of whom you’ve heard be- 
fore,” said Eliot, introducing me. 

14 Delighted to see any friend of my daugh- 
ter’s husband, sir,” said the old man. 

I had now an opportunity of judging more 
closely of Eliot's wife. She was very small, 
with light flaxen hair, and blue eyes, and 
looked quite a child, though Eliot had told 
me she was now over twenty. She would 
have been perfectly lovely, had it not been for 
a alight soar on the right side of her upper 
lip, which I found on a closer inspection to be 
ar- hare-lip ! excepting this, she was very 
pretty. She was dressed with great neatness ; 
though she wore but a cotton gown, yet she 
looked (in spite of my inward straggle for the 
contrary) every inch a woll-born lady. 

Between Davis and his daughter, there was 
not the slightest resemblance : he was old, 
grey-headed, and had boon, judging from his 
grisly beard, very dark when young; but j 
neither father nor daughter had, as far as I 
could tell, a single feature in common. 

After I had been there a few minutes, the 
old man said, — 

44 You live with our boy, Fred, at college, 
don’t you, sir P ” 

41 Yes,” I answered, 44 1 do. I am one of 
his oldest friends there.** 

44 1 suppose, then, you’ve been told the state 
of matters here P ” said he, pointing to the 
husband and wife talking at the window. 

44 Never would have allowed it, if I'd had a 
voioe in it,” he continued, without giving me 
tune to answer his question— 14 never would. 
But he’s a brave boy, sir — he’s a brave boy — 
and a good man, air,— yes, he is— and perhaps 
it’s all for the best Pray God it may be ! — 
pray God it may ! ” 

During the hour and more I stayed there, 

I found an opportunity for a few seconds’ 
conversation Kith Mrs. Eliot, and when I 
addressed her as suoh, her eyes brightened, 
and aha looked up tenderly at her husband, 
as if proud indeed of him. I found, when con- 
versing with her, that aha was by no means 
wanting in the polish and refinement of a 
Xady, and pos s e mc d an elegance of expression j 
which surprised me. Naturally enough, the 
greater part of my visit was spent with the 
old folks* alone, while husband and wife were 
talking fogethar on the shore oloae to the oot- 


tage. The old man was very communicative, 
but only on the one object that was so dear to 
him— his daughter. 44 1 am proud of that 
girl, Mr. Beverley, — yes, very proud of her,” 
said he, as we stood watching them from the 
oottage gate. 44 I’ve often heard of yon, ait,” 
he continued, turning to me. 44 Fred has often 
told us about you, so you seem like an old 
friend, though I never saw yon before ; my 
only wish now is to see Fanny introduced to 
his family, if that could only be; then I s hou ld 
die happy, for I am getting an old man. 
Theie’a no cause to be ashamed of her: she’s 
as good, nay, better than he is, though you 
mayn’t think it ; and she’s been well brought 
up, as well as Canterbury could do for her. 
I sent her to the best school there, and she’s 
been well taughi - you should hear her play, 
sir ! Why it’s beautifol I I’ve bought her 
a piano, though I daresay you wonder how 
an old salt like n£ could afford it— but I 
did. You see, sir, I’ve always been a saving 
man, even when I was quite a youngster. 
Instead of spending what I earned, like other 
fellows, I used to put it, by ; and after I mar- 
ried, I sent it home to my wife — poor thing I- — 
as long as she lived, — and she, a oarefal body, 
laid it out at the banker’s yonder. So that, 
when she were gone, there was a good hun- 
dred or two, saved up. Besides, you see, it 
don’t oost much to live here; so I oould afford 
to educate Fanny tidily like ; so, with Fred’s 
help, and he does a good deal, putting it all 
together, we get on well enough.” 

Now it flashed across me, now I under- 
stood, why Eliot had stayed up that first 
Christmas vacation to ooach 44 duffers” for 
their 44 little go ” at ten pounds a head ; now 
the cause was plain to me of his retioenoe at 
college concerning his name, and his ftmily 
affairs ; now I knew why he had stopped so 
suddenly short, and talked mysteriously in 
the pony-trap on our way to Gaarbrook ; now 
I understood his daily correspondence at col- 
lege, his thoughtful mien at home, his .quiet 
and embdued manner, and the oloee economy 
of his last two terms. “It was to keep your 
wife at Broad Beach, Eliot, that you made 
those sacrifices. You gave up so much, that 
you might send a little more to her,”— 
all this and more passed through my brain t 
but I was awoke from my reverie by the 
old man’s voice beside me oaUing me baric 
to the passing pr es en t, and banishing the 
reool le ctaon of the past, 

41 Fred will tell you ell about her, Mr. 
Beverley, if you don't knew already; but I 
dare say you know ss much as they do them- 
selvss, though I can teB you more— aye, much 
more— but here they corns,” said he, breaking 
off as Eliot and hii wifk neared us. 
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“ Bewley,” said he, as he came up to us, 

“ I fear I’ve kept yen too long— we must be 
off. These, I must go, dearest,” *aid be; 

“ I’ll be book to-morr ow . It won’t be long — 
good-bye! Come along, Beverley— there, don’t 
cry, Fanny, don't cry— I shall be here to- 
morrow.” Thus tearing himself away, we 
walked quickly back towards Oletrbrook. 

For the first mile or two, I was so en- 
grossed with my own thoughts, that I hardly 
heeded the observations Eliot addressed to 
me ; at last, waking up to a oonoiousness of 
where I was, — ; 

" Eliot,” I began, 44 are yon really married , 
to that girl yonder F ” | 

44 Upon my honour, as a man, Beverley, I I 
am. We were married quietly at 8k Asaph's ; 
Church, Bamsgate. 1 had been living there 
in lodgings for more than three weeks, osten- 
sibly to read with Stuart, one of the men I 
had * coached ' at Christmas. It was on 
Saturday, the third of last April. Davis had 
to go to London, to receive his pension — and 
Fanny went as far as Canterbury to see him 
safely off ; there I met her, and after a great 
deal of persuasion I induced her to return 
with me to Bamsgate, and we were married. 
Ton can see the register, if you doubt me, 
Beverley.” 

I subsequently obtained a copy of the 
certificate, so my fears and suspicions were 
unfounded. But to return : — 

“Don’t any of your people know of this 
Eliot F ” I asked. 

“None,” he replied, 14 excepting only 
Emily. She and yourself are the only two 
persons in the world, save Fanny’s father, 
who know of it” 

44 Emily ! ” I answered. 44 What made you 
tell her, rather than your mother, or Bose, to 
whom you seem so attached F ” 

44 No, Beverley,” said he; 44 my mother is too 
infirm ; and as to Bose, though I love both 
sistert equally, I confide in the younger. She 
possesses greater judgment, and more tact in 
a matter of this kind ; and, besides, only a 
little time before, she had made me a confi- 
dant of her love.” I 

44 Her love!” I said rather hurriedly. I 
44 When did she toll you— before 1 came to 
CtsarbcookF ” 

‘ Why, yes,” replied Eliot, miring his eye- 
ms; 44 why notF” 

But I continued, without heeding his re- 
mark: 44 What did Emily aay when you told 
her F ” though in my heart 1 firit, for a mo- 
ment, little raterest in Eliot’s story. 1 had been 
dfMved, then— yes. 1 must have been ; her 
mffidtnde that 1 should stay longer was 
aelafyon her 'brother’s account, and all her 
anxiety merely that I Should be informed of 


this marriage. 44 Well,” I 
myself, 44 what did ahe say F ” 

44 She was surprised and angry,” replied 
Eliot; 44 but after a little coaxing, she con- 
sented to keep it secret till I gave her per- 
mission to tell. As soon as you here to 
stay, she advised me to inform you, and to 
take your advice. She is very anxious to see 
Fanny, whom she has not yet seen.” 

44 Then she must, and ao must your father 
and mother,” I answered. 44 Tou are doing 
a great injustioe to your wife, aa well as to 
yourself ; your people must know of it, and 
directly too. I shall inform them, whether you 
like it or not. But what on earth made you 
such a fool as to marry this penniless woman, 
knowing as you do that you are dependant ou 
Squire Hambleford for your college bills P ” 

Perhaps this was unkind of me. Whatever 
I might have thought, I should have had the 
good taste, to say the least of it, to keep it to 
myself; but 1 was nettled at what Eliot had 
just told me. My vanity had been wounded, 
and I could barely oontrol myself. The 
cruelty of my words cut him to the quick, 
almost before they had left my mouth. 

41 By God, I'm not! ” said he, fiorcoly, his* 
face scarlet with passion. 44 Don’t taunt me, 
Beverley, with being a pauper — I won’t stand 
it. I’m poor, but I’m proud, and I'm not 
utterly dependant. I've got the 4 Warwick/ 
to back me.” 

44 What’s ninety pounds a year to keep you 
at college, and a wife at home ? ” I retorted ; 
but remembering that I was asked for advioe, 
and that it was my duty to smooth the diffi- 
culties caused by his folly, not increase them, 
I added, in a quieter tone, 44 Come, Eliot, you 
must admit that you've done very wrong to 
marry this girl, however much you may have 
loved her. Tou should have had the moral 
courage to wait till you had got your degree, 
at least.'’ 

44 What, two years!” he ejaculated, 44 why, 
it’s an age.” 

44 Eliot, don’t talk like a fool — we are both 
of us but boys — what right had you to marry 
without the slightest prospect of being able to 
keep a wife ? What right had you intake that 
poor confiding ohild yonder,” said 1, pointing 
towards Broad Beach, 44 from a comfortable 
home, where she is happy, the idol of hsr father, 
and the solace of his old age, to share with 
you your poverty F Oh Eliot, you have erred ! 
yes, you have erred greatly ; but why, above 
all, did you make a s ecre t of it F Tou know 
not how you have wronged your wifo ( Tour 
marriage, Eliot, must be known, and aoknow- 
leged by your people. Lot us see how it oan 
best, end most speedily, be done. New, 
tome. X am eod and collided new. 
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though I confess your Into disclosures had 
somewhat unnerved me 5 — listen to my advice, 
and follow it; — your people must be told, your 
wife must be brought to Olearbrook, and be 
introduced to- them, and Squire Hambleford 
must be informed also. “ If you leave it to 
me and to your sister Emily, it shall be ar- 
ranged as well as so difficult a matter can be, 
— be quiet a moment," I continued, as he 
was about to interrupt me. “ I’ll manage 
the Squire myself, though I fear he’ll drop 
your allowance; but if the worst comes to 
the worst, you've a friend to look to in me, 
Eliot; my father is rich, and I’ve a good 
allowance." 

11 No, old fellow," he replied, quickly, “ I'm 
not going to bo your pensioner, though I 
shall be ever grateful to you for your kind 
offer. No, no 1 " 

“ We shall see about that ; but tell your 
sister," I continued, “ as soon as we get borne 
that you have informed me, as I wish to talk 
it over with her os soon as possible." 

THE ENTERPRISING IMPRESARIO. 

CHAPTER X. 

It was a splendid night ; but we appeared 
to be the victims of some impending sacrifice, 
as we wended our Way along the pier towards 
the )>lace whore we were to embark. Many 
would probably have enjoyed the prospect of 
a sail, or rather a steam across the ohannel by 
moonlight; but I do not think any of our 
party appreciated the luxury, and all, I am 
quite sure, would willingly have foregone the 
pleasure had it been possible to reach Holy- 
head without Grossing the water. The voyage 
was, however, very delightful — the sea as 
(smooth as gl a ss —v ery different from that we 
had experienced on a former oocasion. The 
Diva paced the deck for a short time, but was 
at last induced to place herself in the care of 
the stewardess, in the event of accidents. 
Mario smoked innumerable cigars, and ontered 
into conversation with the captain, who was un- 
usually oommunicative. Ho showed Oennaro 
the engine-room, and explained the various 
improvements that had lately been made in 
its vast machinery. A green silk dress was 
seen pitnoirnad^Tig the deck, but soon disap- 
pearod,eud was altogether lost sight of until 
it oame to light again in the Liverpool Theatre 

Bqffri, 

“Cits bOa arils/'* said Polonini, who was 
lying on the flat of his book, goring at the 
stars. 

41 A fine night, bat I would rather be on 
term flrma" replied the Swiss, who seemed 
to have aoqpticUon that something unpleasant 
was always sum to happen at sea. He was 


not very wrong as for as he individually was 
concerned, for there's no doubt the water in- 
variably made him very ill. 

“ j Ett-ce qu'il y a du danger f ” asked Amina 
of the Impresario, who was leaning over the 
side of the vessel, watching the fast fading 
lights of Howth and Kingstown. 

Amina was assured there was nothing tP 
fear, and seemed greatly relieved by the com- 
forting intelligence. 

Notwithstanding the smoothness of the sea, 
the voyage had a certain levelling influence 
upon the tourists, who were remarkably Bilent 
and reserved as the boat was brought up along- 
side the pier at Holyhead. 

We continued the route to Chester, where 
it had been arranged to break the journey. 
Benedict, however, left u<i, or, rather we left 
him, to go on to Liverpool. 

After a short rest Chester, we set out 
again early next day, and arrived at Birken- 
head Ferry. 

“ A gentleman nearly drowned hero this 
morning, sir," said a railway porter to the 
Impresario, whom he knetr. 

“ Indeed ! ” exclaimed the latter. 

“ I think he belongs to your party," con- 
tinued the porter. 

On further inquiry it was learned that 
Benedict had fallen into the water between 
the landing stage and the steamer, having 
missed his footing and slipped off the plank 
communicating between the two. We were 
told he was saved by a miracle, for, had 
the tide been flowing, he must have been 
lost. As it was, they hooked him out, and 
he had crossed over to Liverpool just before 
us. We hastened to the Adelphi Hotel, and 
were glad to And our maettro, al thoug h 
looking very unhappy and remarkably un- 
comfortable in a suit of the landlord’s clothes, 
many times too big for him, not much the 
worse for the dangerous ducking he had met 
with. It was, indeed, a most extraordinary 
escape. 

“ Poverttto” said Donna Giulia, 44 the 
ierribile diegnma ." Benedict, notwithstand- 
ing the accident, os soon os his luggagw ar- 
rived — we hod brought it with us-—draased 
and went to rehearsal at the Theatre Royal 
Italian Opera does not always meet with groat 
enoouragement in Liverpool 

The most distinguished artists, if not very 
popular, fail to draw rooripts sufficient to 
pay the expense of their engagement. I have 
seen a magnificent perfozmonoe of Yerdi's 
“ Moobeth " given to a neatly empty house— 
the worthy manager, nevertheless, enjoying 
the performance fro m bis privets box — biting, 
or apparently earing, his podket^umdkerofaisf; 
in indignation at the apathy of his fellow- 
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townsmen in m a tte r s oonneoted with the 
lyrical art The aarne opera, with the same 
cast, haring drawn immense crowds the week 
before in Dublin, made the apathy of the 
Liverpool public all the more unaccountable. 
Bat we had no reason to oomplain of any such 
indifference on the present oooasion. The 
names of our party had, aa usual, an irre- 
sistible attraction, and the result of the week's 
operas was most cheering. The sucoees was 
well deeerved, for no expanse had been spared 
to make the performance complete. Band and 
chorus had been brought down from London 
— new dr e a m s made, scenery painted, and 
everything done aa well as it oould be, even 
in the metropolis itself. But the ensemble 
would have had no attraction at all without 
the great names of the Diva and her com- 
panions. 

After the week at Liverpool, a aeries of the 
tame operas was given in Manchester, with 
which the operatic tour terminated. The en- 
gagements of many of the artists came to an 
end with these performances. The costumiers 
and their big boxes were sent home ; and our 
party, considerably reduoed in number, com- 
menced a concert tour the Monday after the 
last opera in Manchester. I 

Among the changes we lost our maestro, ' 
Benedict, whose place was filled by one al- 
ready known to all of us, as the “ Sultan." 
Our sorrow at parting with Benedict was some- 
what mitigated by the appearance of Hatton, 
who was warmly received by his old friends. 
The day he arrived be was made to sit down 
to the piano, and sing to Donna Giulia 44 The 
Little Fat Man," and play Mario a fugue. 

**I have some words here for a song I 
am going to write for you," said the Sultan 
to Mario, taking out of his pocket-book a 
sheet of note-paper, which he handed to our 
Orpheus after the ** bit of Bach." 

44 Bead them to me," said Mario; where- 
upon Hatton read the words of “ Good-bye, 
sweetheart." 

44 Good-a-bye, sweetheart,” repeated Mario, 
with that pleasant foreign accent which made 
hie tinging of the subsequently well-known 
•eng so draadfoUy interesting to his foir ad- 

44 Vi piacciono U parole f n said the Sultan, 
in answer to which Mario declared he thought 
the ve rses charming. 

Vie were all standing round the pianoforte. 
After a short prelude, Hatton a sk ed us to 
listen to tbs way in which ho pro posed setting 
the poetry, and played the eong through from 


— anoora quel though, I said, 4 Good-a-bye, 
sweetheart, good-a-bye.* " 

44 That's a hit,*' said the Impresario, who 
had been listening attentively to Hatton. 
44 Let ns hear it again.’* 

The request being complied with, the music 
was liked better the second than the first 
time. 

Mario studied the words carefully until he 
had completely mastered the difficulties af th, 
and learnt the verses off by heart. 

44 Will you sing it P" asked the Sultan. 

44 Certainly 1 will, if you do not think my 
English will be laughed at,'* replied the modest 
tenor. 

It was then decided that the ballad should 
be included in the programmes of the concerts 
to be given during the projected tour. The 
sucoees it met with is known to every one. 
The difference in the reading of this song 
by Mario and Sims Beeves is remarkable — 
both equally effective. The one singe it with 
a suamter in modo that might reasonably be 
supposed would break a fair damsel's heart at 
such a parting — the other, with a fortiUr in 
re as soul-stirring and rigorous as any sweet- 
heart oould possibly desire. 

Donna Giulia agreed with the Impresario as 
to the probable sucoees of the song. 

I never knew Grisi wrong in this respect. 
She has an instinctive power of foretelling 
the impression a new singer or new music 
will make upon the public. Her judgment is 
rarely at fault. Her opinion of Alboni, after 
bearing the great contralto sing only a tow 
notes of recitative soUo voce was confirmed by 
the enthusiasm of the audieuoe at the opening 
of Coveut Garden in 1847. 

She often predicted the sucoees of Arditi 
and his music, long before that clover musi- 
cian arrived in this country. 

The new tour began in the south of Eng- 
land, and we had to leave Manchester (which 
none of us much regretted) for Cheltenham, 
where the first oonoer t was to taka place. 
We started by tbe Saturday night mail train, 
after the opera, intending to remain the next 
day at Birmingham, aa bring nearer our ulti- 


M 4 1 oould-a-not— leave t h ee t h e e,' A mblto 
difficile qurt ttss," said Mario, ringing the re- 
frauu 44 4 1 oould-a-not leave thee th o u gh* 


Our night journey was not without excite- 
ment. The opera was over coon enough to 
enable us to have supper at the hotel before 
leaving. Tbe principal dish, macaroni d la 
Mario, aa it had been c hrist e ned , met with the 
foil approval of our Sultan, who, in hie eld 
place as vice-president, distributed the deli- 
cious compound with all so l e m n it y. 

It was Benedict's last day with us, and 
a very tender leave-taking took place at 
table. In due time ws vent to the railway 
and sec ur ed two osrriagee for our mcclueiv* 
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mo .not a matter of difficulty, there being 
bat few other passengers to interfere with no. 
The Saltan, who had undertaken the part of 
cawriier eervente to the Diva, was laden with 
shawls,* fern, and petits paquets, which he 
deposited on the seats of the carriage their 
owner was to occupy. We proceeded to take 
our {daces, and make ourselves as comfortable 
as possible under the disadvantages insepa- 
rable from night travelling. Hatton took 
possession of the seat opposite Donna Giulia. 
The other places were occupied respectively 
by Mario, the Impresario, and another tra- 
veller. We were all more or less fatigued, 
and soon after the journey had commenced, 
fell asleep. We must have been about an 
hour on the road when we awoke in great 
confusion — the Sultan embracing the prima 
donna, Mario's cigar knooked out of his 
mouth, the Impresario and other passengers 
bunting their heads violently together, the 
lamp extinguished. The train had oome to a 
sudden Btop. 

“Aiamo tutti nwrti ! " — “ Good heavens, 
what's the matter ? " exclaimed the Diva and 
Hatton together. 

Something serious had happened, but we 
know not what. 

The engine was screaming loudly — the 
guards and engineers shouting to each other. 

Let us out ! ” cried the Sultan. But 
there was no one to obey the imperious com- 
mand. Not any information oould be obtained 
as to the cause of the catastrophe, or what 
was going on. 

“ I shall get out," said Hatton. 

“ How wUl yon do it P " asked the Impre- 
sario. “ The door's locked." 

“I'll get through the window." Where- 
upon the original Little Pat Man, putting his 
threat into execution, squeezed himself out of 
carriage. 

“Don't leave us hare, Hatton," said the 
Impresario to Hatton, who by this time was 
walking on the line. 

“ I*U go and get a key," he replied. But 
Donna Giulia thought that what Hatton 
ouuld manage, she might do ; and accordingly 
performed the same feat of getting though the 
window. Those who ware left in the carriage 
had the satisfaction of seeing the two who 
had esca p ed, scramble on all-fburs up the j 
st eep embankment— the Sultan hindsrmost, 
gallantly assisting the lady in her aaoent, to 
the best of his ability. 

“Where art we, and what’s happened?" 
■aid the manager to a guard who oama to the 
carriage door. 

“Nothing much, sir. It might have bean 
vary ssrictis, but we stopped the train just in 
time* We tun into some ml trunks.” 


Mario, satisfied as to the safety of Donna 
Giulia, and being more comfortable inside the 
carriage than on the embankment, lighted a 
cigar and resigned himself to circumstances. 

We were delayed an hour and a half when 
the guard returned to us, and persuaded the 
Diva and her cavalier eervente to resume 
their seats. This being done, the train began 
to move slowly along, and continued at such 
a snail-pace, that seemed as if the engine 
shared our alarm, and was afraid to go at its 
usual speed. In time we reached Orewe, 
where the ladies of the party proposal wc* 
should remain, instead of going on to Bir- 
mingham. The railway officials were on the 
alert. It was known that there had been a 
mishap, and the arrival of the train was 
awaited with anxiety. One of the engine- 
drivers had been severely injured, and was 
promptly attended to by a medical man, who, 
notwithstanding the late hour, quickly came 
to bis assistance. Rooms were taken at the 
station hotel, whioh we completely filled; 
and, having seen all the rest provided for, 
Hatton and the Impresario consulted “ Brad- 
shaw " to decide how we were to proceed on 
our broken journey next day. 

“We must get away early to-morrow, or 
rather this morning," said the Sultan, taking 
up a bed-room candle; “let us go and sleep 
off the effects of that horrid shaking. 

“ Singular circumstance that the two con- 
ductors should have been nearly killed within 
the week," said the manager, as they were 
going upstairs. 

11 Very ; I think I got the best off," said 
Hatton. “ I wonder where our rooms are P " 

“No. 22 and No. 6, the waiter told me," 
replied the manager, “What about our 
being Galled P" 

“That must be put down on the slate," 
answered Hatton, turning round to go to the 
hall and write instructions for the next morn- 
ing. “ What time shall we say ? " 

“Eight o'olook is soon enough, I think,” 
said the manager. 

“No. 22 and No. 6— eight o'clock, all 
right," and the two travellers then proceeded 
to explore the dark corridors of the hotel in 
search of their rooms. The house was not 
very large, and the apartments ware soon 
found. 

When the Impresario oame down nefct 
morning he found Polonini, who was already 
at breakfest, in loud conversation with the 
waiter. The latter, to whom Italian was an 
unknown tongue, was trying to make the 
basso understand what he said by shouting 
at him. 

“ Dear me,” mid the manager, “what is 
all this noise about?” 
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“ No noise, air,” replied the waiter, bowing 
and scraping ; “the gentlemen doesn't speak 
English, that's all, sir. 'What shall I get you 
for breakfast, sir P ” 

“ What have you got ? ” asked the Impre- 
sario. 

“ Hanything you like to border, sir," re- 
plied the officious waiter. 

41 1 think I should like a chop,” said the 
manager, musingly, 

44 No chops in the house I fear, sir ; too 
soon for chops, sir. Heggs and bacon, sir, or 
hahnoat hanything behe you like.” 


or telegraph — rery often both on the same 
day — seemed to be the only thought of the 
affectionate prima donna. If any cause pre- 
vented her receiving news from home, the 
effect of the delay was immediately apparent 
— she became silent and thoughtful ; if, on 
the other hand, more letters than were ex- 
pected arrived, her spirits were raised in con- 
sequence, and she was the life and soul of the 
party. • 

We soon reached Birmingham, where an 
early dinner was prepared for us ; after which 
we continued the route to Cheltenham. Hie 


*• Then let me have a little fish." 

11 What fish, sir P ” said the waiter, unhesi- 
tatingly. 

44 A sole fried, I think," replied the hungry 

44 No sole in the house, sir. Heggs fried 
with bacon, if you please, sir." 

There was evidently no alternative but to 
order the eggs and bacon, as suggested. 

He was a wag in his way, that waiter. 
Finding that shouting made no progre s s with 
his foreign customers, he addressed some in 
broken English, as being nearer than his own 
dialeot to what they were supposed to know of 
our language. Shortly the Diva, followed by » 
Gennaro and the rest of the party, made their 
appearanoe in full force at table. The waiter 
reoetved them with much pomp and cere- 
mony, insisted on their ordering what they 
Eked, and ended in making all take eggs and 
bacon. 

44 Good morning," said the Sultan, the last 
to come down. 

44 Boon giorno” replied Donna Giulia, for 
all the party. 

44 Gome, Hatton, we shall be late for the 
train," said the manager. “Never knew you 
so late before.” 

44 1 overslept myself and relied on your 
eslling me," replied the Sultan reproachfully. 

The waiter a d dr essed the last comer with 
sH due respect, and after a similar oonforenoe 
to that which has been related above, ended 
in bringing Hatton a substantial supply of 
eggs end bacon. 

“What is to be seen at Crewe P" asked 
Donna Giulia, addressing the Imp re sa ri o. 

1 “Not much, I think," he replied. “I 
believe the railway station is the chief attrac- 
tion." 

44 Let ns go end see if there are any shops; 
I’waat to buy something for the children.” 
"This, indeed, wee Donna Giulia's first 
thought upon arriving anywhere. I often 
mhnd what became of all the dr esse s , toys 
end nicknarks that wese sent heme from eve r y 
town we visited during the tour. Making 
purchases, and oowespendsnos either by letter 


local concert-giver was in great alarm at the 
non-arrival of the party by the train he ex- 
pected they would travel. He had sent often 
to the Plough Hotel, making anxious in- 
quiries, and expressed himself greatly relieved 
when told we were all right, and ready for 
the evening’s hard work. At the hour for the 
concert to oommenoe, a Bath chair was wheeled 
into the hall of the hotel ; Donnft Giulia, 
amused at the novel (or rather ancient) mode 
of conveyance, took her seat in the hand-car- 
riage, and was dragged into the artists’ room 
adjoining the concert hall. 

More than one chair was wanted, for some 
of the party were curious to try the 
vehicle, as was once the case in the city of 
Bath, where a sedan chair being brought for 
the prima donna, all the party insisted upon 
being carried to the concert in the same old 
fashion. They objected to being brought 
back in the same way, declaring the move- 
ment had a most unpleasant effect upon them, 
being more or loss like a sea voyage. 

The conoert was crowded, which pleased 
the Impresario ; the audience were enthusi- 
astic, which pleased the performers ; the per- 
formers exerted themselves to the utmost, 
which pleased the audienoe ; the new b a ll ad 
waa a suocess, which pleased the Sultan — ao 
that our visit to Cheltenham was, in whatever 
light considered, a most ideasing event to all 
ooncemed. 

The conoert tour, begun so pleasantly at 
Cheltenham, continued for six weeks, during 
which time the party visited almost every 
town of importance in the United Kingdom. 
They had been joined by a lady who p erformed 
on the harmonium. The tall chair which she 
carried about with her as jest and parcel of 
her luggage, gave us many a hearty laugh. 
Without this chair it eras impossible for her 
to exhibit her remarkable shill on the instru- 
ment of her choice. No other perch would 
suit the amiable performer. It had been m a d s 
expr es sly for her in Peris, and was apparently 
the object of her greatest solicitude. The 
distress of mind she erineed one «ttay, at a 
station where wo had to ohaaga carriages, and 
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lost the chair, hi heartrending. For safety’s 
sake, the valuable bit of furniture had been 
placed on the top of the oarriage in which we 
travelled. Qn alighting, the chair was for- 
gotten until the train we had left moved on.' 
Suddenly the lady seized Mario, who was 
waiting patiently for the next train to come 
up, by the arms. 

11 If a chaise / 19 she screamed. “ Regardcz 
ma Biaise ! Mon Dieu ! mon Dim ! que ferai - 
je ! ” There was the chair on the roof of the 
carriage, going off in the very opposite direc- 
tion to which its owner intended. Nothing 
was to be done; the harmonium performer 
that evening had to be supported by music 
books and cushions. 

The harmonium itself occasionally gave the 
lady trouble enough. It is a sort of musical 
treadmill, on whioh the performer has to work 
incessantly. The long dross she wore con- 
oealod to some extent the motion of her feet ; 
but a close observer could easily detect their 
constant movement, and might wonder how 
such oxertion, combined with that oT playing 
on the two rows of keys, could be kept up so 
long and with such a smiling faco as that 
which tho lady always displayed. Sometimes 
a note would stick down, and keep on Bounding 
through her performance. This gave her 
great annoyance, and she would look most im- 
ploringly for aid from her companions, one of 
whom would always run to her assistance, and 
put the recreant note into its proper position 
while she went on playing. This sticking 
propensity was catching, and after the har- 
monium had been out two or three weeks — it 
usually followed us about as well as the chair 
—it became such an epidemic among the notes, 
that it was found necessary for one of tho 
party to sit beside the performer to put up 
the notes as she put them down — carrying on, 
in fact, a sort of double performance, the 
effect of whioh was lost upon the public. Had 
this not been done, most of the notes would 
have kept on founding as long as the har- 
monium had any breath in its body — a double 
perfbrmanos, which might or might not have 
been pleating to the audience, but which 
would certainly have been sufficiently ap- 
parent. The first time the failing was ob- 
served was in the finale to one of the oonoerts, 
sung and played by the whole strength of the 
company, including the harmonium. The 
combination was most effective, but seriously 
jeopardised by the note F natural refusing to 
rise when struck. In the noise of the eneemble 
it was not much noticed ; but when the soprano 
had to sing her solo in a key to which F natural 
had no reUtion, the obstinkfe note beoame 
unpleasantly prominent. A frown clouded 
the lady's usually beaming oountenanoe — she 


was in despair— the singers turned round, and 
at last one of them helped F natural into its 
place, and then all went smoothly again. 

The daily routine of our touring life beoame 
at last monotonous. This will, perhaps, ap- 
pear paradoxical, considering we were a large 
party, and visited new soenes every day. 
Nevertheless, it was so, or, at any rate, very 
nearly so. Not but what it was a pleasant 
monotony. 

The society of artists is at all times delight- 
ful: their accomplishments afford a never- 
failing source of social enjoyment — their ex- 
perience in the world makes them philosophers 
in spite of themselves. They wear no disguise 
in private life; warm and hearty in their 
friendships, none are so reedy and willing to 
help each other as they. The jealousies that 
are said to exist among them are much ex- 
aggerated, and are £rumd only in those whose 
modiocrity places them in a position inferior to 
that whioh conceit alone convinces them it is 
their right to occupy. These aspirants to a 
reputation beyond their reach are of course 
jealous of their more gifted brethren ; and yet 
it is not natural gifts only that enable artists 
to become men of mark. Work — hard work, 
is indispensable in the struggle for distinction. 
Those who indulge in an overweening confi- 
dence of their own natural ability to ensure 
success are, of all people, the most likely to 
fail, and be most jealous of the rest 

An artist who loves his art is a young man 
all his life, though he live a hundred years. 
Art is a mistress faithful both in prosperity 
and adversity — a very solace and comfort in 
loneliness or misfortune. She encourages the 
ardour of the youth who woos her with the 
most fascinating allurements, rewarding his 
courtship with the sunniest and most lasting 
smiles. 

The grey-haired painter, brush in hand, 
while realising his fancy’s dream, knows but 
the maturity of experience — not that of age. 
And so it is with the post, singer, musician, 
or any other sincere votary of the same en- 
chantress. Oioero’s well-known words in 
praise of literary studies are equally applicable 
to artistio pursuits:—" H®o studia adole- 
soentiam aiunt, seneotutem oblectant; seconds* 
res ornsnt, adversis perfugium ao solatium 
prcsbent; delectant domi, non impediunt fbria, 
pemoetaat nobiscum, paregrinantur, rusti- 
cantur.” 

Even a little knowledge of art is bettor 
than none at all. The amateur participates 
to a oertain extent in the exquisite pleasure 
of the artist Who would relinquish the meet 
trifling proficiency he may hate attained in 
either painting or music P What enjoyment 
can the of any amount of wealth 
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afford, eompued with that of being able to ! 
express one’s innermost thoughts on canvas 
or in melody f The prosy man of business} 
or merely 44 muscular Christian,” may sneer 
at suoh rapture ; but as age creeps on, and 
the more material joys of life lose their charm, 
thoee who have cultivated an intellectual source 
of happiness in early years will have lees 
cause to regret the physical nest of youth than 
they who considered the pursuit of art as 
being beneath the dignity of their manhood. 
Nevertheless, amateurs — musical amateurs, 
especially — are, it must be confessed, more or 
lew a trouble to their friends. 

It must be borne in mind that I do not 
here speak of the power of artists or amateurs 
of imparting pleasures to others, but of the 
pleasure they themselves derive from a pro- 
ficiency in art. It may also be said that these 
remarks apply to a liberal education generally. 
As regards the second objection, I believe it 
to be within the reach of all to cultivate their 
artistic tastes, whatever advantages of edu- 
cation they may have enjoyed or have been i 
deprived of. j 

1 would not have it supposed that by thus 
advocating the culture of art, I do so at the 
sacrifice of the more solid and more serious 
pursuits of life. All in their turn. The stern 
necessities of existence being provided for, I 
contend that the luxury of art as an accom- 
plishment should be a most important con- . 
Bideration with all those who care to enjoy j 
1 life with the greatest and most enduring 
{ relish. 

j The monotony of our tour consisted in j 
| having to go through the same course of 
l travelling, packing and unpacking, eating and 
1 drinking, and concert-giving every day, until 
at last the changes became so regular and so 
much a matter of course, that we seemed to 
be moving in a constant circle. The excite- 
| ment of the people we met at the different 
towns sometimes surprised us, forgetting, as 
we did, that they were not so accustomed as 
we were, to the performances we had now 
heard so often. During the third week, the 
1 music being left behind, Hatton’s memory 
was put to the test, and proved itself equal to 
the emergency ; for he accompanied the whole 
of the programme by heart-— no easy task. 
An instance of the influence of habit occurred 
at the same eonoert. One of the artists, so 
certain of an encore, returned to the platform 
to ting hie song again without being oalkd 
upon to do ao by the audience. For this 
encore the public waa moat certainly not tb 
blame* 

Ifeay were the practical jokee played upon 
the amiable Polonini, who waa too good* 
natured to allow them to ruffle hie temper, 


and too knowing always to give us the advan- 
tage of him. He was put down to be called 
at the most unreasonable hours, and directions 
given to 44 boots *' to be sure and wake him, 
and keep waking him until he roused and 
dressed himself. It waa done, but the cun- 
ning medico-cook- basso (whose occupations, 
exoept in bis last capacity, kad, unfortunately 
for us, ceased for some time) never grumbled 
nor said a word of the disturbance to wnioh 
he had been exposed. A deep-laid scheme 
was put into execution for filling his room 
with all the boots and shoes that could be 
found, at three o’clock in the morning, in 
Hadley’s large Adelphi Hotel, Liverpool. The 
conspirators sat up all night to execute their 
plan. The boots were collected from outside 
every door, and most carefully and silently 
placed on Polonini’s bed. He was sound 
asleep, or rather appeared to be so, for as 
soon as his friends had retired he quickly Tang 
the bell and desired the night porter to remove 
the heap that had been piled upon his coun- 
terpane. Next morning the laugh was all 
against the night treel*ooter» f who were thus 
frustrated in the result of their plans. Polo- 
nini was too much for them. 

Once, and once only, ho was caught in 
a trap. An anonymous letter was sent him 
requesting an assignation. Gallantry got 
the better of prudence, and the chivalrous 
basso obeyed the wishes of his unknown 
innamorata. It need hardly be told that 
his old tormentors were at the rendezvous. 
Having bribed a most strangely ugly female 
to represent the letter- writer, they watched 
from a dietanoe the result of the interview. 
It was the well-known bridge eoene in 44 Jack 
Brag ” over again. There was no great barm 
done, and we had a hearty laugh for many a 
day about the Mia incognita. 

The tour terminated at Brighton. 

The last concert took place at Brighton on 
Saturday afternoon. The previous evening 
we had been at Beading. As early as seven 
o’clock on the Saturday morning the Diva w as 
ready and anxious to start. On every other 
occasion, when early rising was proposed, it had 
much annoyed her, although in truth, it must 
be said, she bad never on that account art a 
bad example to the rest of the party by any 
want of energy to fulfil the public announce- 
ments of her name. There waa a special 
| reason for leaving Beading as eoon as poeaible. 
i Many inquiries were indeed made for a train 
immediately after the evening concert, but it 
waa found that none would reach Brighton 
sooner than the seven a*m. Consequently by 
that we travelled. * 

The journey itemed hopelessly tong had 
tedious, owing to the great docile to get w 
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Brighton, whore, to the joy of Donna Giulia, 
her three little daughters were all waiting 
at the station in anxious expectation of 
our Spiral. During the tour they had been 
staying at Brighton with their governess, 
whose principal oocupation must have been to 
attend to the voluminous correspondence by 
poet and telegraph that had been kept up with 
suoh activity during Donna Giulia’s absence. 
What smiles and kisses were interchanged 
at that meeting alter six weeks* separation ! 
Grisi seemed inspired with new life, and to 
want nothing to complete her earthly happi- 
ness. 

The concert that afternoon was the most 
brilliant of all that had been given, although 
at Reading, in the morning, the Impresario had 
been assured by the great prim a donna she 
was in very had voice. Any other manager 
would perhaps have been greatly alarmed at 
such a communication. Our hero, however, 
was — so to speak — weather-wise, and knew 
that huskiness in the morning was no indica- 
tion of hoarseness during the day, but rather 
the reverse. This was invariably the case 
with the Diva. She would often tell the Im- 
presario she did not think she should be able 
to sing in the evening. He usually succeeded 
in turning the conversation into another 
channel — talked of the last night’s perform- 
ance— -of the children (always the best subject 
to expatiate upon), and after ten minutes’ 
chat, the hoarseness would be forgotten, and 
all anxiety as to the possibility of singing 
passed away. 

Grisi never failed to appear when she was 
announced, unless really prevented by serious 
indisposition ; — no singer was ow loyal 
in her allegiance to the public, although she 
took delight in frightening the Impresario 
now and then. It is an innocent amusement 
often indulged in by prime donne . When in 
Vienna a few years ago, I met one of the 
principal artistes of the Kkrntherthor Opera 
House, who told me she had sent word to 
the theatre that she should not sing that 
evening. 

•‘Not sing!" I exclaimed. “But you 
sire announced, and will not surely disappoint 
us?" 

“No, I will not disappoint you," replied the 
fair tsntsliaiir. “ only let Mein Herr Direktor 
think so;*— half an hour's ‘ bauchzuricken * 
will do him no harm." 

And so it is. An unfortunate Impresario 
is sometimes made to suffer mortal agony from 
purs love of mischief on the part of his tor- 
mentors, who, after all, rarely do him serious 
injury willingly. On the contrary, artiste 
often mdfee great sacrifices to serve their 
managers. 21 is related of Tamberlik — a 


prince of tenors — that he played “ Ernani," 
in Dublin, with a blister on his back. The 
blister bad been sent by the chemist in mis- 
take for a strengthening-plaster which the 
doctor had prescribed. After the opera, Tam- 
berlik went to his bed in the moat intense pain 
— the true cause of which was not suspected. 
About three in the morning, unable to xteist 
suoh suffering any longer, he rose and Wmfc- 
dered about the htfel until he found the 
Impresario’s room. He entered, and flinging 
himself down on the sofa, fainted away. The 
blister was removed, and the wound dressed. 

Notwithstanding all he had undergone, and 
his weakened condition, the heroic tenor sang 
in “Lucia" the following evening, rather 
than allow the Impresario to lose money by 
a disappointment caused by the prima donna 
of the company. 

The termination cf lur tour was celebrated 
by a dinner en grand, at t be famous Old Ship 
Hotel, Brighton. Several friends from London 
were invited to join the party. Their presence 
seemed to mar our enjoyment, rather than 
otherwise, although it is perhaps inhospitable 
to say so. 

To whatever cause it may be attributed, we 
were certainly more silent than usual ; and it 
was not until after the eating was over, and 
we had formed ourselves into small coteries 
round the table, that the conversation became 
at all animated. 

A creaking door onoe broke the ice for a 
time. It made a horrid noise, and one of the 
guests asked the Sultan what key it sounded. 

“Oh! that’s the door-key," he replied; 
which being the first attempt at wit, and 
easily translated moreover, was explained to 
everybody. 

“That’s not bod," remarked the Impre- 
sario ; “ but not so good as a repartee I beard 
a short time ago, very much to my disad- 
vantage.*' 

“ What was that P ’* asked one of the visi- 
tors, who was evidently a retailer of witty 
sayings. 

“ I was what is commonly called ‘chaffing* 
a young lady about her dress, and, t hi n k ing I 
bad gone a little too far, attempted to apolo- 
gise, by saying it was too bad to • roast* her 
so much. To whloh she replied with natorett, 
that she had no objection to being roasted by 
a thw fire." 

“ If that was really impromptu, it is one of 
the best repartees I ever heard/' remarked 
Hatton. 

“ It is indeed. I do not think a better 
could have been made even alter twenty-four 
hours’ reflection, which Voltaire, or some one, 
says is necessary to make a really good joke/’ 
replied the manager. * 



Many of the foreigners mated to have the 
fe» mot translated, but 44 roasted at a alow 
fixe ” was too purely English to allow of their 
curiosity being gratified, so they were thrown 
baok upon the door-key, which was more 
intelligible in all languages. 

Meanwhile one of the visitors related to 
Hatton, as a sort of 44 rider ” to the two pre- 
cafing witticisms, how Dongles Jerrold, on 
being asked to an evening party, and re- 
quested to oome in good spirits, said he would 
ooaae in “ spirits of wine.’* Whether this 
really belongs to the great humourist, I can- 
not say ; there’s no doubt he gets credit for 
many good and bad jokes he never dreamt of, 
just as a criminal who is proved to have com- 
mitted one murder, is at onoe said to be guilty 
of many more. 

It was, perhaps, lucky that the polyglot 
character of the dinner-party prevented the 
possibility of conundrums being introduced 
with any chance of success — had it been 
otherwise, and had one of guests met with 
the slightest encouragement, the foregoing 
conversation might have led up to a series of 
questions and answers, that would in the end 
have worn out everybody. j 

All the party, except Griai and Mario, who 
remained in Brighton, were to go to London 
by the last train. 

The melancholy moment at length arrived 
when the touring party was really to be 
broken up. 

The 44 happy family ” that had been travel- 
ling together in such pleasant companionship 
for the past six weeks, was at last to be sepa- 
rated and dispersed all over the world. Borne 
of the artists were engaged at St. Petersburg, 
some in Paris — two were to leave in the course 
of a few days for America. 

Three or four cabs laden with luggage were 
waiting for the departing tourists. The ladies 
embraced affectionately ; Mario presented the 
Bultan with a handsome snuff- box — oouvenir 
of 44 Good bye, Sweetheart ” — everybody de- 
clared they were sorry the tour was over, and 
after kind wishes on all aides, the cabs drove 
off, and the manager could finally congratu- 
late himself that his long-laid plans had been 
brought to a su cce s sful termination. He was, 
indeed, fully justified in doing so, for it is not 
always that these undertakings finish so agree- 
ably for all concerned, as did this particular 
Gnat and Mario engagement 

We will not follow the travellers to London, 
Should we return there, it is impossible to say 
where the doings of the Enterprising Impre- 
sario would lead us, and consequently where 
this narrative would end. 

(OmttaM) 


THE SKYE FEBEY-BOAT. 

« Atari of Stand) Sfjftt 

Whew Dr. Johnson left his pleasant Thxales 
and his innumerable cups of tea to journey 
northward to the Hebrides he made those 
regions, to a certain extent, classic ground. 
True, a tinge of romance already apper- 
tained to them through the hairbreadth es- 
capee of Prinoe Charles Edward ; but this was 
insufficient for the English mind of un- Jacobite 
tendencies, and the adventures of the Doctor 
and his faithful adherent, balanced, as it were, 
by their sober and steady character, the wild 
experiences of the royal 8tuart. 

And so henceforward the Hebrides held a 
tradition pleasant to the calm, well regulated 
English mind ; and men loved to think of the 
great lexicographer, who did not care for 
scenery, travelling up through the picturesque 
Highlands and braving the dangers of Ahe sea ; 
for he and Boswell had a rough passage, which 
the latter did not take to as stoically as his 
revered chief, who laid himself down in the 
boat, and bore the transit from mainland to ] 
island with the equanimity possible only to a »| 
great philosopher. Skye since then is asso- * 
oiated with other names than those of Mac- 
donald and McLeod. Honours are divided; 
and as we think of the majestic Doctor tifing 
entertained at the old houee at Kfngsburgh, 
and sleeping in the same bed in which the 
unfortunate prinoe had alept, the never-to- 
be-forgotten name of Flora Macdonald links 
itself pleasantly, if somewhat incongruously, 
with that of Samuel Johnson, and the sun 
rises higher upon Skye. 

In those days the inhabitants of the island 
were accounted a temperate race, deqrite the 
matutinal glass of whiskey that was their 
wont ; and now- a- days the same may be said 
of them, despite the continued prevalence of 
the custom — a custom that finds its excuse in 
the moist, changeable atmosphere, and in the 
oonetant rains that seldom permit more than 
one day out of four to be dry, the others being 
varied by gentle showers that refresh the 
earth, or by floods that burst like waterspouts 
over field and follow. 

In foot there do not seem to have bean any 
very great changes during the mare than ninety 
years that have elapsed sines Dr. Johnson set 
foot in the Hebrides. Progro ss has not been 
the ruling motive, as it has been farther south. 
There have been no groat reform demonstra- 
tions amongst the kilted ones; indeed I do 
sot know whether the Hebrideans have any 
thoughts upon repr e sen tation, or whether they 
may not oonaider xt but a shadow} benefit to 
have a voice to the BagHah government. \ 
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W7.1 THE SKYE FERRY-BOAT. ftjg < 

The Hebrideans, in 1773, were somewhat 
given to superstitions, as most Highlanders 
are. They had their legends, their banshees, i 

their second-sight experiences, in which it 
would be disloyalty to their Celtic origin ip 
disbelieve so long as the fairy-flag is possessed 



*■ llio Ferry-boat looked like u ipoctrc-bark agaiiutt the glowing iun»et." (Oao paga 7M). 


by the owner of Dunvegan. Perchance when 
it has done its duty for the last time, and 
Titania shall reolaim her gift, then may the 
belief in fairies, charms, and omens vanish 
with it from the shores of Skye. But now 
the north wind blowe athwart Loch Shant, 
and raffles the waters of Snizort and Broca- 
dale; and the lone shepherd, watching his 
flocks upon the heather-grown hillsides, fancies 
that spirits are crooning a wild lament over 
other days, or are bearing a message from 
other spirits pent up in blooks of northern ioe 
to their freer brethren amongst the snow- 
capped mountains of Skye. 

But the wind was not sighing now : it had 
brought fair weather with it out of the north, 
as in the tunes of Job; so perhaps the spirits 
were not eo restless in their captivity as usual, 
end tin clouds did not weep for them, though 
there were a fiwr still floating in the evening 


heavens. It was a glorious sunset; and the 
son burst through the soft grey fleeces in 
floods of light, painting the nearer ones with 
gorgeous colours, and streaking the horiron 
with broad golden bars that were reflected in 
the smooth waters below, forming so brilliant 
a background that the bold coast was sent 
into darkness, and the ferry-boat seemed to 
glide like a dark spectre over a fairy sea of 
glass. 

Two girls were watching the boat as it made 
its way towards the landing-place. They 
were dressed in the ordinary costume of the 
Skye peasants, and their soarlet plaids, which 
anywhere else might have seemed out of 
keeping in the summer weather, here blended 
harmoniously with the scene ground. They 
were tall, Air-haired lasses, bearing a suffi- 
cient resemblanoe to one another to be enter*. 
But they were only sisters* children ; apdlhe 
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orphan Christy foun d * tamo at the house of 
tar unde. Farmer MoCrume. 

♦•UTmt is the matter, Christy P” asked tar 
cousin, as Christy suddenly me to tar fall 
height, end shading tar' eyes with one hand, 
ste stc ta &ont tta other to wards tta boat that 
Wasslosrily approaching. 

u D’ye see that lamia With tta plaid wrapped 
retted her, looking this way P” Miked Christy, 
“ffi just my own fhoe looking at me horn 
tta glass” and die shuddered. 

"Nonsense, Christy, there’s no plaided 
lassie on board ; your eyes are strained look- 
ing for Donald.” 

(I give tta oouvsrsation in my own ver- 
nacular.) 

" No lassie, Jessie ?” answered tar cousin, 
tar voice oinking almost to a whisper; "no 
lassie P 1 tell you there is one steading dose 
hy Donald; and it*s myself, Jeeaie, myself! 
Qh ! but there is trouble in store.” 

Jeans drew nearer to her cousin : she was 
not shove tta superstitions of the island ; she 
tad heard of numerous instances of ssoond 
sight, and die well knew that it foreboded 
trouble, if not death. 

" D'ye see her now, Christy P ” she asked 
in a scarcely audible voice, so she hid her face 
on tar oousin's shoulder. 

"Not now,” returned Christy, solemnly. 
“ She's gone, and Donald aees ns and is 
waving his ha nd . Thera’s nothing wrong 
with kim. Perhaps my eyes were dosed, dear. 
And there’s some one by his side, a man with 
end yet tta faoe was sorely like 

Jessie looked up half relieved. 

“ 1 told you it was but a fancy, Christy.” 

44 Maybe,” replied Christy, musingly. 44 I’ll 
try to put it out of my head ; but if there had 
been no one with Donald, I should have been 
tempted to say ” 

"Hush! hush! Christy. Don’t say it; 
don't think about it. Bee, they'll be ashore in 
a few minutes,” and Jessie became absorbed 
in watching the boat lend its passengers. 

Donald MoCrume was one of the first to 
step ashore, and, followed by the light-haired 
stranger, made his way to the spot where tta 
two girls were standing. 

After the greetings were over, Donald in- 
troduced his new friend as Mr. Evsason, a 
young gentleman from tta south, whom he 
tad met with at Glenelg, and who wanted to 
have a fortnight's shooting and fishing in 
8kya. 

* “ I told him I was tors my fottar would 
give him a lodging/' he continued, turning to 
Jessie, 44 for there are few inns convenient, 
and thane's room and to spare at Qlencraigie.” 
" And a welcome for eU»” added Christy, 


for Jessie was too bewildered to make any 
reply. She was occupied in wondering what 
oould possibly have induced Donald to invite 
Mr. Evanson, what oould have induced Mr. 
Evanson to acoept tar brother's invitation; 
for Mr. Evanson was a gentleman, and they 
were hut fuming people. 

However, before many horn tad parsed 
away, she, and all in the old form-house; felt 
as much at ease with tta stranger, as if they 
had known him for yean, and as if he were 
no more of e gentleman than the Skye- former, 
who ploughed his own fields, sowed his own 
barley, made his own candles, spun his own 
doth, and, in fact, carried on multiforious 
household trades beneath his roof. 

Perhaps the secret lay in Allan Evanson’ s 
being truly a gentleman ; and recognising in 
the unpretending Skye former and his family, 
that inborn dement of true nobility which 
alone places men on a level one with another; — 
that produces a sort of freemasonry, binding 
together the better part of mankind, and 
causing the high-born noble to appreciate one 
of nature's gentlemen in the lowest peasant. 
The only equality there can ever be upon 
earth, the equality of soul with soul, bom of 
that innate self-respect which commands re- 
spect from those around to the man, as a man, 
and not as the mere creature of circumstance^, 
whom the accident of birth, or the skill of his 
tailor, sends forth, to shine with equivocal 
lustre in the world. For 44 gentlemen/' (I use 
the term technically,) like heroes, depend a 
good deal upon their surroundings, often re- 
minding one of the quaint words of tta old 
northern 44 songsmith : ” — 

1 hung my garments 

On the two wooden men. 

Who stand on the wall. 

Heroes they seemed to be 

When they were clothed! 

^ The unclad are despised. 

Bobin MoCrume, the father of Donald, 
was a steady, industrious, intelligent man, 
who had given his son tta best education in 
his power, though it was ne c es sar ily a limited 
one. And Donald, in common with his father, 
possamod a love for the poetic legends and 
ballade that fell to ths abase of his native is- 
land ; which teste frirttar softened and refined 
his nature, and caused him to appreciate tta 
higher endowments of the yotusg Oxonian, 
whom he had mat with at Glenelg. There 
was a alight touch of envy mixed with tta 
eagerness with which he listened to his con- 
versation, as he noticed taw eagerly Christy 
listened too, and how tar eyes glistened, whan, 
in return for an bid Skye song, Allan would 
recite passagea, or even whole poems, ofCsnny- 
son, — for Allan was a Teanyson-womhqppar, 
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and knew page after page of Hie writing! by 
heart In fact a change had oome oyer 
Christy ; a cloud had gathered between her 
and Donald,’ and it seemed to him that the 
lore he had been cherishing in his heart for 
so long, and which he had hitherto hoped was, 
in some measure, reciprocated, would have to 
remain for over unspoken. Allan’s fortnight 
expanded to a month, and still he lingered on. 
The^ime passed pleasantly ; the shooting and 
fishing surpassed his expectations, the moun- 
tainous oountry, the silent lochs, the hill-sides 
dotted with sheep, the mossy pasture-lands, 
the sense of being in some degree separated 
from the great world, of being in a remote 
region, had a touch of Cathay about it, whioh, 
despite the deprecation of his favourite author, 
was not altogether distasteful to him. But 
then this Cathay was not ungenial to his 
tastes : and he had found a princess, who, 
somehow, appeared to have been planted in 
tho wrong place, and yet whether she would 
have appeared as much of a princess any where 
else was doubtful. There was a natural grace 
and freshness about Christy that was lacking 
in tho stereotyped girls he had been flirting 
with at the Commemoration. True, Christy 
was no prettier, and she was clad in homespun, 
whilst the others wero attired in sweeping 
silks, and delicate laces, and soft floating 
gauzes, and yet they seemed but as the 
dressod-up wooden images of the " H&vamfil ” 
in comparison with the unsophisticated 
Skye maiden. 

But it hod never entered into Allan’s mind, 
to ask himself whether the princess would 
bear transplanting; he was at present in a 
state of unconscious appreciation of the pleas- 
ure of being listened to by an intelligent and 
admiring listener, and of seeing evory emotion 
and expression of the poetry he quoted reflec- 
ted in Christy's face. He was unaware that 
he had a rival, who was watching him with 
the keen eyo of jealousy, and was quite at a 
lose to interpret the moodiness that was steal- 
ing over the young fanner, and making him a 
leas oheerful companion than he had been at 
tile commencement of their acquaintance. 

Jessie, with a woman’s instinct, read her 
brother's feelings aright, and she read Christy's 
heart also; and with a shudder recalled the 
atoning of Allan Branson’s arrival, and her 
own tenor at Christy's words. She tried not 
to think of it, but in vain; the ferry-boat 
looking like a spectre-bark against the glow- 
ing sunset, and her ooucin’s yoioo and look 
haunted her. 

" And yet she said 'there's nothing wrong 
With Aim,"' murmured Jessie, to herself; "but 
eh t kBw could she tell where the blight was 
to fell? I wish wo had neyer gone down to 


the water’s edge that evening.” And than *11 
the old stories of second eight that she bed hoard 
from childhood came crowding into her mind, 
and she watched and watched in her turn, 
became almost as silent as Donald. 

Allan was the only one who experienced 
no change ; he was as gay and pleasant m 
ever, and told his stories and recited his 
favourite passages, whilst the island princess 
listened and lost ^er heart, thinking that 
she was only learning the sweet words of 
an English poet, and drinking deeper of the 
fountain of knowledge that had suddenly 
sprung up within her reach. 

And so the days sped on until the last day 
that Allan should spend in Skye arrived ; and 
then Christy woke up from her dream and 
knew the reality, and saw the hopelessness of 
the love to which she had been so blind. She 
did not deceive her^f, she knew that Allan 
Evanson guessed not. her secret, and that his 
feelings went no deeper than a mere passing 
interest; she felt (for her perceptions were 
sharpened and had made rapid strides during 
the last few weeks,) that the barrier placed 
by society between his class and hers had, 
all unknown to himself, protected him from 
any other sentiment than that of appre- 
ciation of an unexpectedly intelligent com- 
panion. For Allan Evanson was young, and 
fall of the buoyancy of youth and happiness ; 
the world was before him, it was too early for 
him to sit down and count costs, or to look 
very far beyond the present moment. He 
had formed no plans, he had no definite aims 
and objeots in life. Had he been an older 
man, it might have been different ; as it was, 
he simply regarded Christy as one of the most 
delightful and freshest girls he had met with, 
and with whom he had spent many a happy 
hour that in years to oome he Bhould always 
look back upon with pleasure. 

He took leave of the family at Qlencraxgie 
with the warmest protestations of continued 
friendship, and the warmest thanks for their 
hospitality. He promised to send Christy a 
copy of Tennyson’s poems, and went away, 
promising one day to see them all again. 
And as the ferry-boat bore him from the 
island, he waved his adieux with a many 
smile and a oheerful heart, all unwitting' of 
the weight of sorrow he was leaving behind, 

, • • « i 

And Christy after her waking up, Ml again ' 
into a dream, and went about her work me- 
chanically, yet with a steady determination 
that bore her through it, and half made Jessie 
believe that Tennyson and Allan E vanes* 
were fading from her mind. 

And Christy tried to drive away the nwnuwy 
of the past, to quench her love through, pride, 
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through shame, bat in Tam ; a revelation of 
light had bean vouchsafed to her, and she 
oould not forget it in the darkness that sue- 


And none but Donald guessed the struggle 
that was going on ; bat he, from knowledge 
of his own heart, read hers quite dearly, and 
▼ban her cheeks ware dyad with a deeper 
hue, and her eyes sparkled with unwonted 
lustre, he gave credit to no bright flush of 
health as the cause, end mourned the day that 
he had met with Allan Evauaon at Glenelg. 
fie did not look upon him as a rival now, and 
as he gased upon Christy he wonld have been 
content to have had him for one, if so she 
might have been spared the conflict that she 
wae enduring. 

fie spoke no word of love to Christy, but 
he was very thoughtfol for her, and antici- 
pated unobtrusively bar every wish, and a 
sort of sympathy sprang up between them ; 
but Donald knew too well it wae not love. 

They had strolled down to the shore one 
calm still afternoon early in December. The 
day was wonderfully fine for the time of year, 
and the sun was setting in stately magnificence. 
The sky was cloudless, and the faint blue 
shaded into soft saffron, which lost itself in a 
rosy hue that deepened into crimson behind 
the purple hills. A few fishing boats moved 
slowly over the sea. Suddenly Christy 
grasped Donald's arm— 

"The ferry-boat!” 

" Where P ” asked Donald, as his eye swept 
the expanse of waters, but oould not perceive 
it. 

" There ! there! ” said Christy, "itfe making 
for the shove, and I’m on board, Donald — it’s 
myself this time, it's myself; Jessie wonld 
believe me if she were here. Can't you see P 
There! there!” and she pointed to a blank 
space on the water. 

"There is no boat, Christy,” answered 
Donald, looking down anxiously at Christy, 
who was clinging to his arm for support. 
" There's no boat, Christy. Oh, Christy, my 
darling, you are ill.” And Donald gently 

C oed hear on the ground, and kneeling beside 
, raised her drooping head. 

Slowly she opened her eyes, and once mors 
looked in the direction to which she had 
pointed. 

" It's gone now," she said, with a gasp ; 
"but I saw it quits plainly, and I was on 
board in a long white drees, and I was smiling 
ns 1 have not smiled for many a day. I 
locked so happy, Donald, quite happy. I am 
h a pp y now, Donald,” she continued, lifting 
up her head and looking at him. "Ton mutt 
not grieve for me. I've known it for a long 
ti me eve r since Jessie and 1 came down to 


meet the boat that evening. It was the first 
warning, and now the time has come. And 
we shall be parted, but not for ever, we shall all 
meet again, Donald, in a land where there will 
be no more sorrow— no more sorrow and no 
more tears. I'm tired now, take me borne,” 
sbo added, faintly, " take me borne.” 

And the strong man took hor in hie arms 
and carried her as though she were a little 
ohild, back to Glencraigie. * 

She rallied once, and took leave of them 
all, and then she lay quite passive, with her 
eyes dosed, still clasping Donald's hand as 
though she oould not let him leave her. 

And he sat watching the life ebb away. 
Fainter and fainter came the breath, when 
suddenly she opened her eyes and gased wist- 
fully upon him, and her lips moved; he 
stooped down to catch the words that came so 
indistinctly : — 

" Donald, keep my secret ! ” And tjie eyes 
looked wistfally into his. 

" For over and ever,” answered Donald. 

A Smile stole over her features, her fingers 
loosed their hold, one gentle sigh, and death 
had gained another victory over the children 
of earth. J uli ▲ Goddard. 

A SERMON ON NATURAL HISTORY, 

I am writing this soon after I have entered 
my eighty-eighth year, and am glsd to take 
this opportunity of recording the pleasure and 
instruction I have derived from the study of 
natural history. It has kept my body and 
mind employed, and contributed to much 
health and cheerfulness of spirits, even to old 
age ; and I may add, in the words of Gilbert 
White, that it has been the means of intro- 
ducing me to the aoquaintanoe of many 
estimable and intelligent friends. 

Here let me quote a passage I have lately 
met with on this subject of natural history, 
because it is perfectly in unison with my own 
feelings on this subject ; and the study of it I 
have invariably been desirous of recommend- 
ing, especially to the young. 

Of all th* scientific pursuits that can form the 
subject of mao's study, that of natural history is, 
after astronomy, perhaps the most fascinating. Its 
class room is the Mr field of nature. Its facts 
charm us by their authentic interest, and the plea- 
sure derived from them ; and its revelations not 


only contribute to our enjoyment, but, by exhibit- 
ing the perfection with which every creature has 
been constructed with reference to its way of Hfe, 


lead our thoughts admiringly upwards to the Creator. 
No pursuit forms a more healthy relaxation for the 
body, or a better training for the mind. It exer- 
cises memory, patience, lodgment, and reason , it 
cultivates the habit of observation, and cgpfora a 
taste for order and exactness. The frequent con- 
templation ef the harmony, wisdom, and bensAoaoee 
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tb«r«in displayed must produce on improving effect 
on the mind. 

One of the most interesting facts which will 
present themselves to tu as we pursue the 
study.of natural history, is the perfect adapta- 
tion of every animal, in its form, its colour 
even, its clothing, and its muscular formation, 
to its peculiar mode of life. Look at the wild 
goat, for inst&noe, in yonder craggy and snow- 
olsd mountains. What a profusion of hair 
keeps it warm ! How admirably are its feet 
adapted to climb the rocky sides, or to descend 
its slippery slopes ! If pursued, it can throw 
itself from a considerable height, and, in 
falling, alight on its strong horns, and feed no i 
injury. Then again the oamel. How ad- I 
mirably are its feet adapted to traverse vast 
sandy deserts, which no other quadruped 
oould do ! No water is to be found in these 
deserts ; but the camel carries its own supply 
in a sort of tank in its stomach, by means of 
which it can travel several days without drink- 
ing. The oamel, also, has its eyes protected 
from the glare of the sun, and from the dust 
of the deaert, by being provided with over- 
hanging eyebrows and thick eyelashes. I 

We may refer to the elephant, another very I 
useful animal in hot countries, admirably 
formed for the work it is required to perform, 
and then turn to the silk-worm, which, un- 
like all its congeners, is a sort of domesticated 
insect, giving employment and profit to hun- 
dreds of thousands of human beings in some 
way or other. A kind Providence has so | 
formed it, that it neither attempts to, nor oan 
it, fly away. It thus performs the offloee for 
which it was created by laying numerous eggs, 
which, when hatched, turn into grubs; and 
when these arrive at maturity, they spin their 
interesting and curious cocoons, the silk of 
whioh is manufactured in a great variety of 
ways. 

Now from what has been said, it is dear 
that if the silk- worm fled away when arrived 
at maturity, as ell the numerous tribes of 
moths and butterflies are known to do, no use 
would be derived from this insect. It re- 
mains, on the contrary, perfectly passive, 
falfllling the purposes for which it was in- 
tended by a beneficent Providence, and thus 
giving employment to thousands upon thou- 
sands of persons in almost every part of the 
known world, not to mention the various 
beneficial usee to which the silk they make 
may he applied. 

Let us look at another insect, equally won- 
derful and interesting. I refer to the bee. 
Bow cheerfully it leaves its hive at the first 
gleams of the morning sun in summer, when 
it pumas its flight to fer d ist ances , until 
seme unexplained instinct makes it aware that 


it is near those flowers from which honey and 
wax may be extracted ! How busily it then 
employs itself ! How eagerly it flies from one 
opened flower to another, till it not only fills 
its stomach with honey, but loads its little 
thighs with a substance whioh may be con- 
verted into wax, if some writers may be de- 
pended on ! The bee then returns to the hive 
in one unerring line, but not guided, as 
Rogers poetically suggests in his “ Pleasures 
of Memory ” — 

By the retied sweets which charmed her aa she flew. 

And then how wonderful is the cell whioh 
the bee forms in which to deposit her sweets I 
It is sexagonal, and is the only shape by which 
no spaoe can possibly be lost, and has bean 
the wonder and admiration of naturalists and 
philosophers in all ages. Who taught 'this 
little architect to construct so wonderful a 
cell F or to thick*!} the edges of it so that 
numbers of bees may pass over it without 
breaking its slight walls F Oan we doubt for 
a moment that it was implanted in this inseot 
by a Divine Instructor P and that He cares as 
much for a little insignificant fly as Ha does 
for the huge leviathan which rolls in the Ms, 
or for the elephant which browses in the 
forest P 

“ The eyes of all wait upon Thee, and Thom 
givest them their meat in due season.” The 
truth of this assertion by the Royal Psalmist 
I will endeavour to prove. 

We had last winter several vary heavy 
fells of snow, so that, as a friend observed 
to me, everything looked from his window 
like a huge twelfth-cake; in foot, nothing was 
to be seen but snow. How, then, ware the 
birds to find food P They resorted, in feet, to 
woods, ooppioes, and hedge rows, and fed on 
the berries of various plants, some oaQad 
“Hips and Haws,” do. We may suppose that 
these only lasted a certain time, and that as 
spring came on, in April or May, another 
heavy fell of snow covered the earth, whan no 
Hips or Haws were to be had. This is by no 
means improbable. Where, then, are the birds 
to And food P They are nevertheless oared for. 
The berries of the mistletoe, ivy, and holly 
ripen only at that late seas o n of the year, and 
thus afford nourishment to various birds. 
Some, as the titmice tribe, may seek in the 
interstioee of walls, and in decayed traps, fefr 
spiders and other insects; while buUflnshas 
and chaffinches oommit destruction on the buds 
of gooseberries. Evan the honest, fe ar le ss 
robin now enters the doors of houses and feeds 
on the crumbs he may find on their floors. 
It is pleasing to reflect that by these andothsir 
means food is supplied to the feathered tribes 
we see around us. 
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That curious animal, the anteater, k ano- 
ther instance of the adaptation of its tea and 
peculiar instincts to its mode of life. It feeds 
on ante, the tennitea of Sooth America. It 
hae no teeth, but has what may be oalled a 
tabular snout, with a small opening at the 
end, capable of allowing a long slender tongue 
to be protruded and drawn in again. It is 
tombed with salivary glands of great bubo, 
oovering all the toe part of the neck and 
upper part of the cheat. The ducts of these 
convey the secretion to a bag. Here it be- 
comes thicker, and it is then oonveyed to the 
snout in order to lubricate the tongue, which 
is of considerable length and power. The 
toe paws of the anteater are of great strength, 
and. we shell presently see the use of them. 

In Sooth America, where trees abound, 
the white ants, which chiefly subsist on de- 
caying vegetable matter, exist in large oom- 
mnnities and vast numbers. They make neets 
which resemble little castles. The anteater 
can break these walls with his strong daws ; 
myriads of ants then rush out, when, by rapid 
movements of the slimed tongue, they axe 
seised and swallowed in great numbers. 

It is a curious fact that when the anteater 
was placed in the Zoological Gardena ants 
were provided for it ; but the animal retoed 
to tod on them. The reason was soon obvi- 
ous. The ants of this country are not like the 
tscsto in South America, but a species which 
abound in what is called “ formic acid," 
which is a pungent fluid. The termites, on the 
contrary, are hi t and nutritious, and the ant- 
eaters would relish them as savoury morsels, 
while they rejected the English ants. 

I have entered more fully into the forma- 
tion of this extraordinary and interesting 
animal in order to show how perfectly it is 
stapled for the purposes for which it was no 
dbtabt created. If there were no ant destroyers 
in the woods of South America, ants would 
increase to such an extent as to render them 
perfectly untenable. We may therefore tee 
the wise arrangement of Providence not only 
in supplying these animals with many func- 
tions, but cresting them in s way best adspted 
to the work they were intended to perform. 

But there is another animal equally extra- 
ordinary in its formation, and which has of 
late jeers been discov e red hi the Island of 
Madagascar, and to which, I believe, we are 
indebtri to that good and persevering mteriou- 
ary, Mr. Bilk. My short description of it is 
partly taken tom Pro fes sor Owen’s, which 
will be found both interes tin g and instructive. 
Indeed when we find such men as Prote st or 
Oton devoting so much of bis time and 
talents to the study of natural history, and 
urging both his hearers and readers to pursue 


that study, as leading them to the knowledge 
of the power and goodness of the great Greater, 
we feel that his arguments are irresistible, and 
that no other advooate ia needed. 

The animal referred to k called the aye-aye 
in Madagascar. This animal is stated to sleep 
during the day, and to move about in the 
night in search of wood-boring larvae. Its 
large eyes are so formed as to enable it to 
guide itself at night among the branches in 
search of its hidden food. The large ears 
serve to catch and appreciate any feeble vibra- 
tion that might reach them tom the reoees of 
the hard timber through which a wood- 
boring larva might be tunneling its way by 
repeated scrapings of its bard mandible. How 
safe must it seem to be tom the bills of birds 
or the jaws of beasts ; but this k not the case. 
The aye-aye is furnished with strong tout 
teeth, which, by their great size and shape, 
chisel structure, and deep implantation, are es- 
pecially fitted to enable it to gnaw do vm to the 
spot where the grub k at work, and which the 
aye-aye finds out by means of a hook at the 
end of the middle of its hand or paw. 

So groat k the strength of the jaw of thk 
animal that Mr. Ellis, the missionary, in- 
formed me that having procured a live speci- 
men for transmission to England, he put it 
into a strong box of hard wood, but it made 
its escape in the course of the night. 

We might enter more fully into a descrip- 
tion of the formation of thk very extraordinary 
animal, but enough has been said to show how 
admirably creative power adapts everything 
for the well-being of the creature He has 
made, and that nothing k made except for a 
good and wise purpose. We oould mention 
the mole and its habits, the rein deer, or the 
various birds and their nests, and many other 
creatures, all showing a Divine power and 
| infinite wisdom in their habits and mode of 
lifo ; but I will conclude with mentioning the 
various calls and notes which many creatures 
are endued with to warn their young or con- 
geners of danger. All these diversities of voices 
are significant, and understood even by a 
newly-hatched duckling or chioken. It k 
impossible not to sdxnire thk foculty bestowed 
upon animals by a kind and bountiful Provi- 
dence. Edwa&x> Jltu. 

A SONG IN JUNE. 

Tub brook wont rippling, rippling 
Over the pebbles in June, 

Through roods and ruohoo it wound its wsy, 
Humming a low, tweet tune. 

The little forget-me-not listened. 

And her blue eye boomed less bright! 

And the rtortled Uly oped wider 

Her dowses of glooming white. * 
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0 brook l O brook! now toll me 
What thou to the flower* didst say : 

But the brook, still rippling, rippling, 

Went lasilj on its way* 

The wind went sighing, sighing 
Through the tall trees in June, 

And the chestnut blossoms shivered 
As it sang its mournful tune. 

The dove cooed ever mote gently 
As the whispering wind passed by, 
gknd the linnet's note sounded softer, 

And ssdder the bittern's cry. 

0 wind ! 0 wind T now tell me 
What thou to the birds didst say. 

But the wind, still sighing, sighing, 

Through the forest stole swai . 

My heart was hearing, bearing 
Faster that day in June, 

And a voice within it murmured 
A dreamy dirge- like tune, — 

41 0 heart! 0 heart! now tell me 
What the voice to thee doth say r ” 

And my heart did sadly answer, — 

“ All things mu*t pass away ” 

And the brook went rippling, rippling. 

The wind sighed over the lea , 

But the voice in m} heart sounded sweeter 
The longer it sang to me. Jkan Bonoceur. 

TIIE WALKING POSTEBS. 

Edited by Nemo Nomad. 

NO. VIII. IN QUEER STREET. 

*Did you ever hear of Burdon’s Hotel? 
Tou will not find it in the “Poet Office 
Directory-;” cabmen, unless they are very 
wide awake, and have plied muoh about 
West End banwoke, hardly know it by name ; 
and if you aak for it in the neighbourhood 
of ite locality and do not wink at the same 
tame, the inhabitants will set you down as 
a young man from the country, who may 
be oome over with impunity. Tet Bur- 
don's is frequented by the members of both 
services, gentlemen of rank, and scions of the 
aristocracy. In fret, this East End caravan- 
serai resembles the most fashionable hotels 
in this, that guests are not admitted without 
a personal introduction. But in obedienoe to 
the pern us loci at the city wherein Burdon’s 
stands, these invitations must be written on 
stumped paper, and have affixed to them the 
signature of the wortfeipfal the Sheriff of 
lfiddlsaftf. Well, I suppose you know now 
what Burden's is. It is Her Majesty's prison 
for insolvent debtors ; and if you have never 
been there p rof es si onally, it is quits worth 
your while to pay it a visit as an amateur. 
Who Burden was, nobody has ever discovered. 
In what the joke consists of calling Whitecroes 
Sheet prison Burden's Hotel is a point on 
width i can give no explanation. I only 

knew 4 m ' ‘ * 


is a hoary, reverent, time- 
and that young spendthrifts 


on the occasion of their first appearance within 
the prison feel a sort of pride in dating flheir 
epistles from Burdon's. When they are old 
habituto of the plaoe, when the gilt is rubbed 
off the gaol gingerbread, I fancy they dorft 
think the joke so funny as it seemed to thank 
at first. But happily there is always a succes- 
sion of new neophytes into the mysteries of 
insolvency, and they keep alive its traditions 
and humours and ceremonies. 

Well, as I told you the other day, the lady 
whom I met in Oarruthers Court had begged 
me to go and deliver a message from her bji 
Whitecroes Street Before I had time to 
think, she had jumped into the cab and was 
gone; and, indeed, for a time, the remem- 
brance of the smile with which she thanked 
me when I refused the money she offered me, 
drove every other thought out of my head. 
Tou can’t tell, sir, how pleasant a well-d re ss ed , 
pretty woman’s snfilo is, unless yon have been 
deprived of such pleasures for as long a time 
as I have. Anyhow, it was only when I began 
to think what was my best way to go, that I 
remembered everything was not quite so 
simple as it seemed. In the first plaoe, 
though nothing is easier than to get mafo 
Burdon’s when you are in debt, it is not SO 
easy when you are not even in a position to 
contract debts. Nobody would ever think of 
locking me up ; that, at any rate, is one ad- 
vantage of my position ; and, as I can look the 
part neither of creditor nor debtor, nor of a 
respectable acquaintance, nor even of a bailiff's 
tipstaff, my ohanoe of being admitted within 
the prison was not a brilliant one. I had no 
money to bribe the porter with to let me In, 
and to say the truth, I did not muoh like the 
notion of getting in, even if I oould do so, 
Burdon’s and I had been intimately acquainted 
in bygone days ; and there were old inmatefl 
of the plaoe who might, I thought, still W- 
oognise me. I don't doubt old Hqjor Morton 
is there now, or has been there lately, or Is 
ooming there shortly. He was quite an old 
man when I first saw his flat, ugly teoe ; so 
old, that, for all practical purp oses, he M never 
likely to get any older. I always believe 
myself, thinking over matters, that he to the 
accomplice of a bill-broking a t to rney, wipe 
looks him up or lets him out, just as he hbh- 
•elf pleases. His Amotion in lifo is to play 
the part of a disreputable Master to 1 felon*- 
chus in debt. Whether be ever did serve in the 
Peninsular campaign, whether he ever be- 
longed to the army at all, whether he ever was 
a member of a West End dub at all, are quas- 
tions on which history con effort no inforaa- 
tion. Ike oldest man about town to my days 
knew little about Major Morton, except that 
he was always too oomrada, c o m p anion and 
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commissioner of young men in difficulties. If for many a day to oome. Last time I saw 

ever yon saw a lad walking arm-in-arm with him I could tell by the hunted, badgered, 

the m^jor, you might be sure he was a pigeon, desperate look of the lad who was walking 

Who had been half-plucked already, and was with him that the connection had nearly run 

about to lose the few feathers still sticking to out its time, and that the major would soon 

hie wings, In order to be on speaking terms be back at Bunion's, looking out for another 

with this friend of youth, you must have dear young friend to supply the void oooa- 1 

lodged at Burden's. Judging from my own sioned to his heart — and stomach — by the 

experience, I should say, the first night in a j abrupt ending of his last friendship. I have 1 
debtor's prison was one of the few turning- 1 reasons why 1 had eooner not meet the mgjor • 
points in a prodigal's career. Every now and J at Burdou’s, and I know it is one of hie talents 
then—- not often, perhaps, but still sometimes never to forgot a face. I 

— a young fool is brought to his senses by ' Then, too, I feel a moral conviction that '* 
finding himself face to face with ruin, and j General Adolphus Fitz Howard will be there I 
lays hu affairs in the hands of friends, and also. He has, he need to boast, never missed t 
gets more or lose whitewashed, and forswears more than six consecutive months since he j 1 
sack and lives cleanly. But, if ever there was 1 came to years of discretion, or indiscretion, !! 
a chance at this denouement, the major was without paying a visit to Burdon’s ; and I 1 
always there to suggest that things were not bo believe for onoe, and once only, in his life { 
bad as they seemed. When the prodigal was , he speaks the simple truth. 1 suppose if you 1 
down upon his luck, and out of spirits, and ' were writing a young lady's novel you would 
hipped, and lonely, Mentor introduced him- 1 describe the general as a free lance, who had l] 

self with his rough, rollicking laugh, and his * fought in every land where there was honour I* 

coarse, jolly, good humour, and hie reckless to be won, or adventure to be found, or danger 1 1 

evil talk. Impecuniosity, debt, and embarrass- to be eourted. Tou might toll how he had ;> 

mrnit were as natural or neoeesary to him as ! fought for Bon Carlos in Spain ; how he had ’j 

air is to birds or water to fishes. To tide 1 served in the armies of Schamyl ; bow he had |i 

aver a difficulty was the whole end and object worn tho Garibaldi red shirt ; how he had j 

at his life, and, in his own opinion, of any charged the Austrian squadrons with Bern and ! 

man worth speaking of. As you listened to | Rlapka ; how he had ridden with Stuart in ! 

him, to his reminiscences of money-lenders, Maryland ; how he had commanded Polish 

to his anecdotes of prison life, to his jokes 1 legions, and been generalissimo of the forces 

about duns, and tailors, and governors, you 1 of the Bolivian Confederation in the heroic 

felt that your own follies, whatever they might struggle against tho Patagonian Bepublio. 

have been, were only such as flesh is inevitably ^ But if you were to speak the honest truth, you 
heir to. Somehow, the man was such a 1 would say the gallant general had always 
frank, cheery, outspoken ruffian, that young 1 taken pay under any government where there 
fellows thought that there must be some good j was the slightest opening for indulging in safe 
in him alter all, and trusted him accordingly, peculation. It is good fishing in troubled 

He had the whole scienoe of loans, renewals, waters ; and the general's chief military 

mortgagee, post-obits, and reversions at his achievements have consisted in selling com* 

fingers' ends. As soon m he had made out missions, bartering decorations, making oon- 

tbat you had anything left on which money tracts for rifles, and extracting commissions 

could bo raised, he always knew somebody, from both purchaser and Tender. If needs 

who, for a consideration, could accommodate must, he will fight, or, at any rate, go under 

his dear young friend. 'When he oalled you fire ; but he docs it as seldom as he can, not 

“ old men," sad told you with a big oath that so much because it is unsafe as because it is 

“ Jack Morton would see you through it," it unprofitable. Not having a sixpence in the 

was all up with your hopes of r e formation , world, it is everything to him to get free 

Once give him leave to see what he oould do quarters, horses and carriages, olothee to Ids 

lor you, and he never left you till he had seen baok, and money in his pocket All this he 

you through e ver y sixpence you po s sessed , can get, with less mental or physical exer- 

Then, when you were ruined for good and all, tion, by acting as a sort of agent unatt a che d 

when you had nothing left for him to sponge for any revolutionary government, than he can 

upon, he would tell you that he was too poor otherwise; but as for adventure, or danger, « 

to look alter paupers, and mould set about or honour, he oares as little as he does for 

hunting for other victims. I often see him Sanscrit or Cherokee. While war lasts, some* 

tfttk ^swaggering op St James' Street; end, how or other he always picks up a living; end 

if any wjeh of mine oould make the gout being a man of rimjds tastes and frugal habits, 

gripe his old chalk-stoned fingers snore Amply he save* money, invests it well, sells hje Ber- 
ths* iMoss, he would have abed time of it vioee, loyalty, and faferaation in the best 
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market he oan find, and does everything he 
oan to get rioh, consistently with a total 
absence of delicacy or aoraplea of any kind. 
He would be a wealthy man with a seat in 
Parliament, and a house in Park Lane, and 
a pew at St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, if it were 
not for one fatal weakness. 

Believing in nothing else, human or divine, 
he has an implicit faith in an infallible sys- 

I tern, for winning at Boulette. He spends 

• his •time, proving upon paper that by his 
. series of stakes you must win twice your 

• original stake in every ten spins of the ball. 
The calculation always comes out right on 

I I paper, and invariably wrong in practice ; and 
i so it comes to pass that after each war the 
| money this veteran soldier of liberty — as his 

admirers call him — has extracted from pat- 
riotic pockets, goes into the hands of 
gambling- house- keepers. Then, till another 
war coinos on, the general runs into debt; 

I and when his credit is exhausted goes to 
prison. Thero he amuses himself by invent- 
ing the most astounding fictions of his own 
| powers, hair-breadth escapes, and marvellous 
1 adventures ; wins fabulous sums — in figures 
— by his system, and lightens young Bunion - 
iaus of their superfluous pocket-money by 
instruction in the game of whist. There has 
not been a war, as far as I have beard, for a 
year past, and long ere this the general 
must have been back at Bunion’s. 

There are only a couple of a score of figures 
I can picture to myself within those walls. 
Bless me, I oan see them now, that soore or so 
of oldest inhabitants, with their shabby finery, 
and unshaven faces, and dirty bands, and 
tumble-down gentility. I oan hear their 
loud oaths, and their scandalous talk, and their 
low squabbles about petty sums, and their 
i greedy struggles to cheat somebody out of 
something. I have no need to go within 
Burdon's to know that it is just what it 
always was ; and 1 had sooner the old lot 
should not see mo under circumstances where 
they could hardly fail to remember me. 

T hinkin g on old reoolleotions, I had got 
by this time up to the narrow gateway that 
leads from Whiteoroas Street into the prison. 
I had made up my mind not to go inside. A 
night mors or less of ankiety would do this 
Hr. Vivian no particular harm ; and the poor 
girl, whose message I had brought, had gone 
away happy; believing that the man she 
loved, knew the had done her best for 
him. If I was lucky, I might see some of 
the servants of the prison, and send in my 
message by them. If I was net, no mis- 
ohisf would bo done by letting the news 
stand over till the morning. As it happened, 
hmk Jfcf&ued me. Standing at the door of a 


tavern opposite the prison, I saw one of 
under porters, who in my time could nerttir 
refuse a glass of drink, and, who, if his face 
did not belie him, had gone on all these years 
yielding to temptation. So I pushed .baside 
him into the bar, and asked him if he would 
mind drinking with an old acquaintance. 
The man stared at me, but people at Burden’s 
see so many odd things, that they never 
wonder at anything, and as I had laid my 
money down upon the counter, he saw no 
reason why he should decline ; drinkers are 
not proud, and in St. Giles, just as much as in 
Belgravia, you con always get people to drink 
your liquor ; no matter how disreputable you 
are outwardly or inwardly. 'When he had 
done drinking and had drawn a long breath, 
and wiped his baud across his mouth, I asked 
him, if ho could, as a favour, take a message 
to Mr. Vivian “ gross the way.” 44 I’d have 
done it with pleasure, governor,” was his 
answer. 44 1 forget your name now, but I 
know you were one of our regulars once ; and " 
Mr. Vivian is a free handed, civil spoken 
young gentleman enough ; but you see it is 
impossible, because he's gone, and by the 
same token, ho throw me half a sovereign as he 
drove away ; and if you like we’ll drink old 
times again, when a gentleman was a real 
gentleman.” 

4 ' Gone ! why who paid him out P ” 

44 Oh, it’s the old game, the major got leave 
of absence, to look after urgent private affairs, 
and Jabez, of Jabez Mendez A Co., came 
down with him in the evening; and I Was 
sent out for stamps and brandy hot, and the 
debt was squared before the detainers earns 
in; and by this time the major and Mr. 
Vivian are on their way to Paris, by the 
Boulogne boat. It was touch and go, I can 
tell you, for I saw the detectives down at the 
prison to-day, to have a look at him ; and I 
fancy there was something beyond mere debt 
in the case. However, he is safe off now ; and 
if we don’t see him here again, I shall not be 
sorry for bis sake. I always did like a gen- , 
tleman ; and I fanoy your voioe sounds as if 
you had once drunk something better than 
gin. Let’s have another go, governor; give it 
a name yourself.” 

ON FORESTS AND TREES, 

Thb effect of extensive forests upon climate 
is very extraordinary, and probably has not 
been sufficiently noticed. 

A foot to prove that such is the cose may 
be hers mentioned. On the borders of one of 
the great prairies in North Amarioa there was 
an extensive forest in which there was a large 
accumulation of snow# hat which, Item the 
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•had* of the tress, was but little mflnanocd by 
tiie, ntt of the summer, so that the cold in 
that locality was intense A portion of this 
forest was set on fire by the Bod Indiana, and 
it was found that the wild buffaloes of the 
prairie assembled under the smoke arising from 
the bming trees, to relieve themselves from 
the annoyance of fiiee and other insects. The 
Indians eoon found that this gave them an 
opport un ity, with little trouble, of killing the 
butikloes. The consequence was, that in pro- 
oees of time the whale of the extensive forest 
was destroyed. The snow being now melted 
ee it foil, produced an extraordinary change 
in the climate of the prairie, the temperature 
becoming mild end genial. But there is J 
another fact, end an extraordinary one, | 
which takes place on the destruction of a - 
forest. Let us suppose one of which the 1 
greatest part of the trees was oompoeed of ( 
white birch, oak, or fir. Let us suppose these 
tress to be felled, and the ground left unculti- J 
voted for a short time; instead of the same J 
trees again springing up as it might naturally 
be supposed they would, a very different 
species of trees takes their place. This hap- I 
pened on the estate of a friend of mine in 
Nova Scotia, and similar instances have been j 
mentioned to me. Indeed, on trenching a , 
piece of old turf, which probably had not been 
disturbed for very many years previously, a 
quantity of wild mignonette sprang up, 
(Jfctedo hrteda), a plant unknown in the 
neighbourhood. I likewise saw a bank in 
Devonshire which had been trenched and 
planted with ash-trees, covered with the blue 
ooiumbine, a plant not often seen in this 
country in its wild state. I might mention 
other instances of the same kind, showing how 
completely the earth is impregnated with 
seeds, only requiring light and air to enable 
them to vegetate and flourish. I have also 
known earth taken from a great depth when 
boring for water, and then covered with a 
hand-glees ; in a little time plants have 
sprang up from this soil. Now, from what 
bee been stated, it is dearly indicated that a 
for set of one kind is frequently succeeded by 
a spontaneous growth of tress of another kind. 
Indeed, in a forest in North America, a forest 
chiefly oompoeed of fir-trees, was, when cleared 
of them, suooeeded by one of oak and maple ; 
and, on the contrary, an ash wood has been 
replaced, after being cleared, by one of fir- 
trees. These latter tress, however, are par- 
ticularly adapted to prepare ground for the 
r eception of oaks. B orne fow yean ago, in 
maiding a plantation in one of the royal parks, 
ti* gyound wae found so herd end gravelly 
that » had to bopkhed up, and worked with 
what wire called Scotch spades. It was out 


of the question to plant oaks in such a soil, , 
and therefore Scotch fin wen substituted for 
them, and grew very well. After some time 
alternate rows of these fin were cut down, and 
oaks planted in their place. The roots of the 
firs had loosened the toil, and the resinous 
droppings from them had assisted it, so that 
the oaks did well, and are now a flourishing 
plantation. 

In forming plantations of oaks in soil 
suitable for their growth, the following*hint j 
may be of use. Procure a sufficient number ‘i 
of aoorns in a good aoorn year, and if possible 
from the Sussex hedge-row oaks, for they pro- I 
duos the toughest timber in England. Sow ' 
the aoorns broadcast over the land intended 
for a plantation, and plough them in slightly. 
This method will save the expense usually in- | 
curred in trenching preparatory to planting. 
When the aoorns have produced plants four 
or five years old, and appear too thick in some 
places, some of them may be drawn ^to fill up 
vacancies, or to form other plantations. The 
late Lord Monteagle informed me that he 
had pursued this plan in Ireland, from aoorns 
procured from Sussex oak trees. > 

In ship-building, treenails made from the 
acacia are used in pinning the decks of ships. 
These treenails are imported from America at 
a considerable expense. The late Mr. Cobbett » 
sold acacia plants for this purpose, and called 
them locust plants. He grew them on his 
farm at Barnes, in Surrey, and no doubt 
realised a considerable profit by the statements 
he put forth of their utility. 

| Now it may not be generally known that 
> the acacia or locust tree will flourish as well 
! in this country as in America. All it requires 
is to have a light, sandy soil for its roots, 

| which throw out numerous fibres and creep 
extensively in every direction just below the 
| surface of the soil. In foot, they like one in 
which the roots can range freely ; when this is 
the case, the growth of the tree is remarkably 
| rapid. At the end of about seven or eight 
years the young trees may be cut down dose 
j to the earth, and if split into four parts, longi- 
tudinally, will make several treenails fit for 
the shipwright. If a turf is puton the stump 
of the tree cut down, it will only (generally) 
throw up one shoot, which in the same period 
will be ready to out down. 

The acacia, although a very tough, is 
yet a brittle wood if exposed to high winds* 

The young plants, therefore, should be 
placed pretty near to eaoh other, some- 
thing like poles in a hep-yard. Babbits 
should be excluded, is they will attack tbs 
young plants. 

A friend of mine used the wood of an acacia 
tree he had foiled, to what ft esllhd a 
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“ Sootch cart,” a ind it outlasted three of those 
carte made of ash, so tough and durable is the 
‘wood. B* 

THE MINSTREL’S SONG. 

“ Peaks me my dunes’ bright eyes. 

Their depth*, truth’s gleaming well , 

Unfold their splendour and their sue, 

Their mystic meanings tell ! 

• This, minstrel, fhin from thee Pd learn; 

Brsre guerdon for thy pains thou'lt earn !'* 

The minstrel touched his lyT®, * 

Gazed upwards to the blue, 

Till music magic fire 
O’er chord and utt* ranee threw* 

Then chanted low this simple strain , 

Echo laughed bade his words again. 

“ Blue eyes ’ — soft April skies 

With smiles and tears in turn— 

Full soon hearts sadly- wise 
Your treacherous lustre learn 
Bright with past memories you shine , 

I would not, dare not make you mine ' 

“ Black eyes’ — as storm- wares nae, 

And lightnings rend the mam — 

Bo flash your qua k replies, 

So falls your passion's rain. 

Come woe, come weal, with future da)s, 

Ne’er scath me with your dazzling blue ' 

• 41 Brown eyes '—lore’s rt< heat prize— 

In you long summer hours 
Sleep mirrored, trouble flies, 

Peace wooes your soothing powers ' " 

Yours the best bliss men here may know, 

Bend on me aye your soft, sweet glow !" 

He oeased , applause rang round, 

His glance sought one fair face ; 

Silent in love's deep s wound 
Bhe flung him Ipoka of grace ; 

Her soft brown eyas with tzar-drops starred— 
The prince's daughter, Hildagard! 

The months havs onward fled, 

A pageant threads the hall , 

Ho 1 bugles, wake the dead ; 

Ho! flutes the living call. 

Wish the sweet pair true bliss, long life, 

The minstrel and his brown-eyed wife ! 

H. 0. Wanton 

RABBIT 8H00TTNG. 

Tkb&b is not on animal in Great Britain, 
which is at ones so much abased sad so 
largely tolerated as tbs rabbit. Ha is allowed 
bp all to be tba most mischievous orators that 
inhabits tbs island, not sven excepting tba 
tat and tba monte. Tba termer and tbs 
landlord declaim against bim witb great 
unanimity — the termer, because ba ante down 
wheat, # b*riey, and turnip*; tbs landlord, 
b aoaite s ba injures young plantations, and 


makes tenants querulous; but, ter ill that, 
witb a tolerably wide experience, I never 
beard of but one man wbo set fewnosflf in 
earnest to put bim down. The tect is, that 
the landlords, much as they may rail at 
the rabbit for bis destructive habits, are ter 
the most part in bondage to their k e e p ers 
in all that oomes within the province of the 
latter, and no one knows better than the 
keeper that 44 the gentlemen must have 
something to shoot at, when they go through 
the covers ; ” if there 'is any lack of sport on 
those momentous occasions, the master 
grumbles, and the guests are stingy. It «i 
not surprising, therefore, that, in spite of all 
orders to the contrary, he should connive at 
the existence of the rabbit to the gre at es t 
extent compatible with the retaining of bis 
situation. Various causes in the most fovour- 
able seasons may raake it extremely difficult 
to keep up a large whow of pheasants or bans 
on an estate, but there is no such difficulty 
in preserving rabbits; only refrain from 
persecuting them with the ferret in the sum- 
mer months, (and many reasons make this 
self-restraint almost a necessity,) and they 
will preserve themselves. Moreover, even 
assuming the existence of all other conditions 
necessary for the preservation of the more 
honoured inhabitants of the wood, an un- 
favourable breeding time will thin Item dam 
without the aid of gunpowder. In such 
distressing circumstances the value of the 
rabbit is evident : for no one ever yet heard 
of weather which appreciably affected the 
increase of his family. He thrives in beat, 
and does not object to cold. He oares little 
for a oontinuanoe of wet — it may cause an 
apparently dropsical affection, fatal perhaps 
to one in fifty of the junior members of Ins 
race — and drought be rather likes than othsr- 
wise, for it is pleasant to him to frolic about 
without the fear of a wet jacket; there is 
plenty of dew morning and evening, and the 
suooulent shoots of wheat and barley are 
always at band to quench bis thirst. He 
thrives while his neighbours perish; be is 
never at a loss, and benoe it oomes to pose 
that the keeper regards bim as a valuable 
piAoa de ritistance, and, all orders notwith- 
standing, treats him witb indulgence. 

That the tenner should be in any degree 
an enooumger of the rabbit, considering bow 
much be suffers from bis depredations, stems 
at first sight an audacious and incredible 
assertion; but that he does to a certain extent 
passively enoourage bim, or, wfctth is the 
same thing, that, within certain limits, be 
connives at bis existence, is evident from 
the feet, that the rabbit still survifte w ben 
be might bo exterminated on terms whets 






tenant is teA to dot! with haft «t )x£ft own enough to freshen the atmosphere after the 
foecretian, Of oonfete if the landlord asserts heat of the day, and to make the footsteps less 
the same exclusive power of life and death audible. Flesh and blood, at toast in the 
over these “ vermin, ss they are Sometimes country, cannot he content with the inside of 
offimstvely called, which he a seerts over the the house ; and sauntering in the garden 
partridges, ph easan t s, and hares, on his along gravel-walks and among tarns lowers 
estate, the tamer will claim and receive is dull and uninteresting. Take your gun 
compensation for the injury which they have ; then, and walk quietly along the nearest 
done to his crops ; but if, on the other hand, covert-aide ; if it skirt a field el oorn so much 
he says to the tenant ** I am sick of these j the better, tor you will be obliged, in all gro- 
oonstant complaints : I admit the harm which i bability, to shoot your rabbit as he runs, 
the brutes have done you, and will pay for it ( which is more honourable than to take a 
up to the present time ; but for the future j sitting sfiot at him. The object is to get the 
you are at liberty to deal with them yourself, I rabbits out of the oorn into the covert ; and 
shoot them, trap them, ferret them, jiet them, ^ not only this, but to get them out of it in as 
kill them anyhow and ©veryhow you please, leisurely a manner as possible. For this pur- 
only don't bother me/' it is very interesting pose a dog is too officious ; and if you walk 
to the student of human inconsistency to into the corn yourself, it is most likely that 
observe the change which takes place in the you will not bo able to see your game as it 
complainant's attitude towards the offenders, crosses the narrow space between the fecding- 
Tbey are no longer the bites noirs of bis ground and the bank. These things con- 
eotfstence, they are no more to him, what the aidered, I submit that the best person you can 
oat is to the scullery maid, the cause of all take with you as a beater is your Wife, if you 
woe. The possession of power mollifies, it does have one. Sho will be flattered by your 
not aggravate, the wrath of a good roan, and so ( desire for her society, and, if she can be 
our farmer assumes with it the virtue which ( persuaded to overcome the dread of firearms 
becomes a monarch better than his crown. } so natural to woman, you will find her a 
He spares where he might strike. He pays much more useful, as well as more agreeable 
a oertain tribute to consistency by killing assistant than the rough mechanical keeper. 
“ Sir Robert,” — the very giving of the nick- The general adoption of crinoline has greatly 
name betrays a lurking affection — at stated | enhanced the value of a steady woman bn 
times and seasons, with the proper solemnities, j such an occasion. It makes just the right 
and assisted by congenial neighbours, whom , sort of noise, and, if its wearer walks quietly, 
he invites to finish die day at his hospitable . just the proper amount of it, to disturb the 
board ; but at other times his sense of justice j rabbit without overmuch terrifying him. Its 
is satisfied with just so many victims as will gentle and continuous rustle makes him incline 
make a rabbit pie for home consumption, or to the quiet of the wood ; and keeps him, in 
pay for his dinner now and then at the market , the language of Scotland Yard, “ moving on.” 
ordinary. Of course, if you have not a wife, or sister, or 

The reader, carefully distinguishing be- grown-up daughter, you must take him of the 
tween the humanity of such conduct and an fustian jacket, or some other male eompanion ; 
unworthy weakness, will find in it perhaps on j but whomsoever you take, let him or her 
Illustration of the advantages of a constitu- J walk abreast of you at a distance of about 
tional government, which raises all by assign- J fifteen yards ; or, if the evening be very still, 
sag to each his proper responsibility and place j a little in your rear, but never in front Any 
In the system, as opposed to absolutism, , one who understands the action of rabbits, 


which confines all power to one individual, 
and makes the rest complaining and uncom- 
fortable. But, whether or no he is led to 
such philosophical considerations, he will admit 
—and that is sufficient for the present purpose 
— that reas on enough baa been given for the 
abundant existence of rabbits notwithstanding 
the universal outcry raised against them. 

And tong may foe British Babbit flourish ! 
say I, for there is no animal in the kingdom, 
Vmhout any exception, which furnishes so 
much amusement during all seasons of foe 
. Take, for instance, foie month of June, 
hour, we will say, is six o'clock in the 
awning; a light breese is blowing, just 


foei^wmys, and, as it may be termed, mode of 
thought, will easily, if he can shoot at all, 
pick up a dozen or eo in a summer's evening, 
walking them up out at foe ooru as suggested, 
or, when that part of the beat has been gone 
over, taking snap-shots at them ae they run 
across the sides of tha wood. 

It is well for foe sake of anv youthful reader 
of this paper, who is oonsotous of inability 
to shoot the rabbit when running, to point 
out a plan by which, without Incurving foe 
reproach of being utterly u nsp o r t sm a nli ke, he 
may ahoot him rising. I premise that to 
take a sitting shot is, In general, esteemed a 
sneaking act, and that he who does it meats his 
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weU deserved reward in the shape of a bruis- 
ing recoil of the gun upon his shoulder; but 
“ minima debetur jpuetis rtVarwrifoc,” and if 
my young friend cannot as put compass the 
death of a running rabbit he must be led on 
to do so by practice at bun sitting, in sudh 
sort as that the obtaining a shot at him at all 
sball be a reward due to a certain amount of 
cunning and smartness. The method then 
for hyp to adopt ie this. He sees, we will say 
on an open grass field bordering a Corert, some 
ten or twenty rabbits feeding^ at DO great dis- 
tance from each other. If he walk* up to them 
on the outside of the wood, endgets near enough 
to one of them to shoot him, hit doing so will 
at once frighten the rest of the party away, 
and his chances with them see over for the 
evening. But if he creeps towards them inside 
the covert, as much like a North American 
Indian as hu European formation and habits 
will allow, taking care not to advertise Utem of 
his approach by treading upon rotten etioka or 
otherwise making a disturbance, and then, 
when he gets opposite to them, suddenly 
shows himself on the top of the bank, it is 
most likely that the shook of his unexpected 
appearance, though xt may make most of the 
party scuttle off at the top of their speed, will 
startle some three or four of them into an at- 
tempt to conceal themselves by “squatting.” 
A rabbit adopting this attitude,— which by the 
way, is not a particularly graceful one— -throws 
himself suddenly upon the ground, stretching 
himself out at full length eo as to .make as 
little show as possible. Xf three, we Will say, 
do this, it is quite easy to Walk up and kill ,01 
least two of them; for when the first is shot, 
as we will take it for gristed tiMAfos will be, 
one at least of the su^rivote, whrihtt ftty* 
terror, or fofta the fond it si^t 

observed, and that hie neighbours death whi 
an aoridimi, will pretty surely' Stittam to be 
disposed of in the some manner, 
operator beware ef Wring nfJUe MU' 
victim till he aua^teyai till trigg^rfor 
the rabbit is o W w p hig e n ough that 

when hie eve ondka eaeTnr*i : nmel * Aitiirtiml 
immedi* triy follows, aflltheh hevrittat on* 
tain himself off. To this may be added a 
caution, new, knowingly at least, to shoot a 
nursing doe. She is easily distinguishable by 
a staring coat, a rather crawling sort of motion, 
and a vary anxious and* at the came time 
greedy lock. Let her alone in consideration 
of the unfortunates who must horribly perish 
by etamtion, or by the teeth of their fother, 
if she be slain. 

It ie not likely, however , that a boy will 
m et Sa ti sfi e d with the easy feat of taking sitting 
■hots, even when it ie prefcoed by the excite- 
BMBtof miking Mrtor«dMor&«i Withth. 


laudable feeling that *« nothing isdone eo ioqg 
pc aught remains to do,” he Wm badger to 
am ve at perfection in the use of his gw, and 
to shoot with equal certainty the and 

the stationery object. Here again %&•***& 
stands his friend, for his is the 41 oorpwetile” 
upon which, by common consent, m being 
always in season, all experiments iugusmery 
are made. Let me therefore anticipate the 
flight of the hours, and suppose that the dear 
delightful time, the latter end of summer* hoe 
arrived. My young friend has not yet learned, 
as his elders have done, to admire the beauty 
of August, when ties crops stand ripe for the 
harvestmen, and a greet calm is upon the 
earth, but he will pW&hpe not ream my 
noting it before I walk with him into that 
same corn-field sifting thesevert tide, which 
has been already sscntiflti^jd^ ' labourers 
ere therewith soytha^g^rWrig-maohiiie, and 
hidden from vie#4*#d*e tim rabbits. Let 
him by a judicious bribe qf )ialf-a-crown to 
the men persuade them to <mt downtimt of all 
a strip of about thirty yards noon** the 
plantation, and t he p ti 4mm do the parallel 
aide of the field, androCbs^mumee firiMpboor 
there, working gradual fymk towards the 
quarter at which they started* the 

area left be so small as to m|ke the mbits 
inside it fidgettyiftam the ineresring Wee of 
the scythes he need not expect mp^fport, 
for they will tenaciously to their Shelter ; 

or if a fow of the more experienced deleave 
it, he cannot with any certainty mtiSjSpate 
their point ofexi^se as to be aihauiJe get 
a shot at them* { But when **the dear sod 
home that bring uSallthings ill ** luMpOught 
to timm the alternative, so very «iti m their 
race* Of death by the scythe, sudden and 

ls&*r* jyfes 

tnfrmff*piaoe and food, let pun jpMwmsev 
ebon* thirty yesdein front of the barmtaen, 
wnd tie wfift have as good an opportunity of 
practising the tunning shot as he ten poetibly 
derive; for not only must the rabbits dew 
themselves, but, os they trill he to 

mm.OikI nt jwmSw *»• 

intertugrtfonii of their fii gfrfr must 

perforce take place, Whfohwill moke them 

easier marks lor his inexperienced aim than 
if they were running upon open and unen- 
cumbered ground. 

It ie probable that there are fow of our 
readers, though their lot may be cast In large 
Wjipky cities, who witt net foe! on interest 
in <4ptry sports; tmtifany dm&winoGttntry 
pieces does notoorefor them, X oan only say 
that he deserves to be where I am new, m the , 
eeoond-rate lodgings of a very obscure watsr- 
ii^plaoe on the western ooast. There is note 
green leaf in eight, nor any animal except a 
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AissatMtid looking bull-dog, The last peram- the son is hot* Than is nothing to look at 
hnlilor has pMMd the windows, bearing its ( but mod and stranded boats, and no sound 
occupants to their midday siesta. The adult 1 tails on the ear but the snonofcfoous “ taut* 
population has gone heme to prepa^fpoT turn ” of the distant hurdy«gurdy. 
dinner or for luncheon. The tide is out, and Etcsnmrs, 


m or roLxm tbs nmu>, nw mni. 
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